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OUE  FOREIGN  POLICY.' 

Qaestions  of  foreign  policy  have  of  late  largely 
occupied  public  artendon  in  the  United  Sutes; 
and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Treecot  is  an  homage 
to  the  growing  interest  which  those  questions 
posaeas  for  us.  The  nation  is  now  undergoing 
the  process  of  realizing  to  itself  the  immense 
change  which  the  settlement  of  Oregon  and  the 
acqoisition  of  California  have  made  in  its  posi- 
tion. We  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into, 
or  perhaps  only  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  are, 
a  nation  with  possessions  beyond  seas.  Without 
territory  on  the  Pacific,  we  would  have  remained 
a  merely  continental  confederacy,  and  economy 
coold  have  induced  us  to  limit  our  exertions  to 
the  defence  of  our  own  soil,  and  our  ambition, 
on  the  sea,  to  the  command  of  our  own  waters. 
Bot  the  necessity  of  intercourse  between  the  dis- 
tant portions  of  our  vast  empire  imposes  on  us 
die  necessity  of  securing  to  ourselves  the  most 
convenient  pathway,  and  that  pathway  lies 
through  two  oceans,  and  along  almost  the  entire 
shores  of  both  Americas.  Even  if  a  ship  canal 
through  Nicaragua  be  completed,  the  pathway 
is  still  over  the  broad  ocean,  either  through  our 
own  power,  or  through  the  amity  of  others.  That 
amity  would  be  insecure,  were  we  unable  to  pun- 
ish the  breach  of  it :  to  do  so  we  must  have  im- 
posing navies  as  well  as  armies  and  a  numerous 
militia.  We  must  become  a  great  naval  power 
as  well  as  a  great  commercial  people :  we  can- 
not long  maintain  our  position  as  the  latter  with- 
out assuming  our  proper  position  as  the  former. 
To  ascertain  with  precision  what  that  position  is, 
to  count  the  cost  thereof,  we  must  look  to  the  po- 
sition of  other  powers  similarly  situated.  We 
most  look  to  the  Balance  of  Power  between  the 
great  naval  powers.  Our  interests  being  involv- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  that  Balance  of  Power, 
we  have  a  diplomatic  right  to  concert  measures 
for  its  preservation,  or  for  effecting  such  changes 
as  will  secure  it,  to  the  protection  of  our  own  in- 
terests. 

Those  innovators,  whom  Lord  Bacon  calls  the 
■lost  pernicious  of  all  innovators,  who  desire  us 
to  rsioct  the  policy  dicuted  to  us  by  our  present 
dreamstances  and  the  example  of  wise  nations 
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in  all  ages,  in  order  to  follow  another  adapted  to  a 
different  and  past  condition  of  things,  which  they 
are  fond  of  considering  perfect,  will  here  hold  up 
to  us  the  warnings  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.  We  might  reply  to  them,  as  Mr.  Tres- 
cot  does,  by  showing  how  different  were  our  cir- 
cumstances then  from  what  they  are  now.  But 
we  go  further.  We  maintain  that  that  very  ad* 
vice  sanctions,  and  contains  the  germ  of,  the 
system  we  advocate.  That  principle  of  Wash- 
ington has  led  us  on  step  by  step  to  our  present 
position ;  it  is  responsible  for  the  exigencies  of 
that  position  and  the  remedies  they  necessitate. 
Louisiana  threatened  to  entangle  us  in  foreign 
connections;  to  obtain  commercial  privileges  for 
the  West,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  might  have  been  forced  to  cultivate  the  alli- 
ance of  Spain :  the  purchase  of  that  country  and 
Florida  freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  involving 
ourselves  in  any  such  difficulties.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Spanish  America  was  an  additional  se- 
curity to  us  against  any  attempt  of  European 
powers  to  connect  us  with  their  peculiar  system 
and  force  us,  for  our  security,  to  form  close  alli- 
ances with  some  of  the  parties  to  it :  Mr.  Mon- 
roe accordingly  aided,  as  far  as  our  neutral  obli- 
gations would  permit,  in  securing  that  indepen- 
dence. Mr.  Monroe's  celebrated  declaration  of 
the  riffit  which  the  United  Stales  have  to  bo 
heard  on  all  questions  concerning  the  American 
continent,  is  but  a  pendant  to.Vl^ashiogton'says- 
tem  of  foreign  policy.  The  Int  .^ vised  that 
we  should  abstain  from  connecting  ourselves  with 
the  European  political  system :  the  former  de- 
clared that  we  would  oppose  any  attempt  to  ex- 
tend that  system  to  countries  so  near  us,  that  we 
might  be  soon  ourselves  connected  with  it.  The 
Texas  question,  in  the  estimation  of  the  admin- 
istration which  raised  it,  was  one  involving  the 
same  issue.  According  to  the  declarations  of 
President  Tyler,  the  European  powers  designed 
using  Texas  and  Mexico  as  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  extension  of  their  system  to  America,  or 
in  the  words  of  Guizot,  for  the  creation  of  an 
American  balance  of  power.  This  might  have 
forced  on  us  the  necessity  of  violating  Washing- 
ton*s  maxim  :  the  Monroe  declaration  had  to  be 
repeated  and  even  extended  in  letter  though  not 
in  spirit.  Texas  was  annexed,  California  con- 
quered, and  Mexico  humbled:  the  European 
system  was  driven  back  within  its  natural  limits, 
and  the  United  States  again  left  free  to  follow 
the  maxims  of  Washington. 
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In  fact  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  one  and  the  same.     Its  basis  is  the 
principle  that  there  shall  be  no  community  of  poli- 
tics between  us  and  Europe.    As  long  as  we 
were  busy  in  peopling  our  narrow  Atlantic  slope, 
we  could  carry  out  this  principle  with  dignity, 
by  keeping  out  of  the  current  of  the  world's  af- 
fairs, and  letting  Europe  alone.    But  now  our 
territory  crosses  a  continent  and  is  laved  by  two 
oceans.     Our  ships  are  to  be  found  on  every  sea. 
Our  system  embraces  both  Americas  and  the 
oceans  which  bound  them :  its  home  is  on  the 
deep,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  its  do- 
minion.   We  cannot  consent  to  connect  this  do- 
minion with  the  local  system  of  Europe.    That 
system  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  ours,  and 
confine  itself  to  the  comer  of  the  earth  where  it 
originated ;  for  we  must  follow  the  counsel  of 
our  Washington,  and  have  no  entangling  connec- 
tions with  European  powers.     Our  god  Termi- 
nus, like  the  Roman,  may  advance,  but  he  never 
recedes.    Mr.  Trescot  asks :  *^  Are  not  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  sufficiently  extended — 
its  power  sufficiently  strong — its  character  suffi- 
ciently high  to  justify — more  than  that,  to  require 
that  it  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  great 
political  transaction  which  effects  the  history  of 
the  world  ?"     For  ourselves  we  unhesitatingly 
answer,  aye. 

In  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  our  system,  we 
find  that,  of  the  great  European  powers,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Russia  possess  terri- 
tory on  or  near  this  continent.  Their  relations 
to  each  other  on  this  continent  and  the  oceans 
which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  are  parts  of  our  system.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  powers  with  other  European  or 
non-American  powers  concern  us  only  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  their  relations  to  our  own  system. 
'*  Affected,"  says  Mr.  Trescot,  "  as  the  colonial 
policies  of  these  nations  ai-e,  by  their  European 
relations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  participation 
in  counsels  relating  to  the  one,  can  be  kept  free 
from  discussions  in  relation  to  the  other."  In 
this  remark  Mr.  Trescot  is  correct :  it  is  the  task 
of  our  diplomacy  to  determine  the  line  between 
the  arrangements  of  their  European  relations 
which  do  not  concern  us,  and  those  which  do  af- 
fect our  own  system.  **This  class  of  cases," 
continues  Mr.  Trescot,  "does  not  strictly  include 
that  system  of  balanced  power  and  influence, 
which  constitutes  more  especially  the  foreign 
policy  of  Europe,"  or  as  we  would  prefer  to  ex- 
press it,  the  local  or  internal  policy  of  that  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Trescot  aptly  illustrates  the  difference, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  right  claimed  by  our  gov- 
ernment to  resist  interpolations  in  the  maritime 
code  made  by  the  parties  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty 
against  the  Slave  Trade,  and  on  the  merely  local 


European  question  of  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  "main  subject  for  consideration"  Mr. 
Trescot  proposes,  is  this  :  "  Does  not  the  United 
States  of  America  occupy  such  position  towards 
the  great  colonial  nations  of  Europe,  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Spain,  that  not  only  their 
colonial  relations,  but  their  European  relation  to 
each  oiher^  have  become  to  us  matter  of  prime 
importance,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  foreign  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  present  or  future  connection  with 
these  great  empires  ?" 

lie  then  points  out  Russia,  England,  and  the 
United  States  as  the  great  competitors  for  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  He  regards  Austria  and 
Prussia  as  "but  accidents  of  European  history," 
and  France,  with  "  no  basis  for  independent  ac- 
tion in  the  East,"  as  the  natural  ally  of  Russia. 
He  considers  England  and  the  United  States  to 
be  equally  natural  allies:  their  community  of 
origin,  language  and,  almost,  of  institutions ;  the 
intimacy  and  mutual  dependence  of  their  com- 
merce, would  constitute  us  almost  one  nation. 
The  success  of  Russia  in  the  East  would,  he 
thinks,  be  injurious  to  us,  because  her  system  is 
to  exclude  all  other  powers  from  it.  The  inter- 
est of  both  England  and  the  United  States  he  be- 
lieves to  lie  "  in  the  extension,  and  if  possible,  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  Asiatic  trade."  Relations  be- 
tween England  and  China  or  Japan,  such  as  exist 
between  England  and  India,  he  believes  could  not 
be  established,  because  the  United  States  have 
too  great  an  interest  in  the  Asiatic  trade,  to  per- 
mit any  such  monopoly,  though  they  themselves 
could  not  aspire  to  possess  those  countries  or 
military  posts  in  or  near  them,  as  means  of  com- 
mercial protection,  since  to  do  so  is  with  them  m 
constitutional  impossibility." 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  dispute  this  last 
proposition  of  Mr.  Trescot.  It  is  now  a  settled 
constitutional  right  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
quire territory,  nor  is  there  any  constitutional 
provision  compelling  the  admission  of  such  terri- 
tory into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states.  The  United  States  hold  forts 
and  military  posts,  on  ceded  State  territory,  as 
"means  of  commercial  protection"  as  well  as 
military  :  could  they  not  as  constitutionally  pos- 
sess Malta  as  Old  Point  Comfort,  Honolulu  as 
Key  West  ?  They  may  maintain  a  navy,  make 
war,  and  regulate  foreign  commerce:  in  order  to 
do  all  these,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to 
make  Canton  a  port  of  refuge  for  our  navy,  re- 
tain a  Chinese  province  to  secura  Canton  against 
conquest,  and  hold  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the 
accommodation  of  our  whalers,  have  the  United 
States  no  power  to  do  so  ?  The  question  of  the 
form  of  government  to  bo  given  to  territory  which 
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die  United  States  may  purchase,  is  left  untouch- 
ed by  the  Constitution:  a  republican  form  of 
geremment  is  secured  to  each  State,  not  to  every 
dependency  of  the  Union.  The  Sultan  of  Bor- 
neo might  be  our  vassal,  the  rival  claimants  of  a 
Chinese  throne  be  suppliants  at  the  door  of  our 
Senate  for  a  decision  of  their  pretensions,  and  a 
military  government  be  erected  by  act  of  Con- 
gress over  Japan,  as  effectually  as  it  was  over 
Verm  Cms  by  an  order  of  General  Scott — we 
see  in  the  Constitntion  nothing  to  forbid  the  ex- 
eraiee  of  such  powers  by  our  federal  government 
But  we  are  touching  delicate  ground,  and  prefer 
retamlng  to  the  main  question. 

In  this  union  of  England  and  the  United  States 
is  to  be  fonnd«  according  to  Mr.  Trescot,  a  ««com- 
nsoB  basis  for  future  operations.  France  and 
Rassia  combined  might  possess  themselves  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  hope  thus  to  turn  the 
commerce  of  Asia  into  its  ancient  channel  to  the 
Mediterranean.  But  not  even  the  colossal  power 
of  Russia,"  he  adds,  **  informed  by  the  acute 
sense  of  French  genius,  can  compass  this  mighty 
change;  the  power  of  the  ocean  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  people,  and  so  long  as  they  move  in  con- 
ceited action  on  its  bosom,  the  history  of  the 
world  most  be  the  record  of  their  will."  It  is 
Laasartine,  we  believe,  who  has  dreamed  a  day- 
dream of  a  Franco-Russian  hegemony  of  Eu- 
lope.  a  reconstruction  of  the  European  system  by 
which  France  is  to  extend  herself  over  Italy, 
Spain  and  Africa,  Russia  to  swallow  up  Turkey 
and  march  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  while  the 
CJermanic  rare  is  to  be  crushed  between  the  two 
ceissst,  and  the  British  Isles  to  stand  apart  in 
isoiatsd  magnificence.  But  the  poet-politician 
awoke  from  his  dream  too  soon.  Had  he  gased 
longer  on  the  vision,  he  might  perhaps  have  seen 
the  AicoLo  NoaMAF  Race  upon  the  scene,  with 
in  transatlantic  millions,  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
lis  Germanic  kindred  and  European  liberty.  We 
conid  sketch  for  him  a  sequel  to  his  musing.  We 
would  show  him  the  American  people,  without 
distinction  of  origin,  awake  to  the  truth  that 
England  is  our  bulwark  against  Continental  au- 
tscrats  and  Holy  Alliances.  He  might  see  An- 
glo-Norman fleets,  no  longer  divided  as  English 
and  American,  sweeping  from  the  ocean  every 
Franco-Russian  flag,  riding  in  triumph  on  the 
Neva  and  demolishing  the  arsenals  of  Odessa 
He  might  see  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  in 
union  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  over  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  Dardanelles,  while  the  re-estab- 
fishment  of  Poland  and  the  independence  of 
Hnngary  would  drive  the  Russian  bear  back  to 
his  native  Siberian  snows,  and  the  Genius  of 
Liberty  woald  arise  in  Western  Europe  to  repu- 
diate all  connection  with  the  Autocrat.  And  did 
we  seek  there  too  security  for  the  future  as  well 


as  indemnity  for  the  past,  the  attempt  to^^J^. 
the  Anglo-Norman  from  the  land  might  be"!!!^ 
lowed  by  his  assertion  of  exclusive  dominion  over 
the  sea,  and  in  imitation  of  the  terms  dictated  by 
Rome  to  Carthage  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  the  new  settlement  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  might  be  based  on  the  principle 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  build  dock-yards 
or  support  navies,  except  the  Anglo-Norman 
Race,  its  kindred  and  allies. 

But  these  are  ail  dreams,  having  more  or  less 
that  resemblance  of  reality  which  we  call  proba- 
bility.   Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Trescot. 

'*If,  then,"  he  continues,  ''the  Groveroment of 
the  United  States  stands  in  such  intimate  relation 
to  the  colonial  empires  of  the  world,  has  it  not  a 
direct  interest  in  their  relation  to  each  other ;  has  it 
not  a  right  to  be  heard  in  all  matters  touching  their 
mutual  power  ?  Is  it  not  time,  that  by  some  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  manifestation,  it  should  de- 
clare its  intention  to  participate  in  the  counsels 
of  the  world  ?  There  is  but  one  principle  on 
which  American  intervention  in  the  international 
relations  of  Europe  can  be  justified,  but  that  so 
wide  as  to  cover  almost  any  interference ;  and  it 
is  this,  that  toherever  the  changes  among  European 
powers  are  such  as  to  modify  the  respective  weight 
of  its  colonial  empires,  we  are  directly  interested 
in  the  resulting  bcUanee  of  power.  Any  change, 
for  instance,  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Spain, 
which  would  subject  Cuba  to  another  influence; 
any  marked  preponderance  given  to  Russia,  by 
new  territorial  arrangements ;  any  sudden  revo- 
lution in  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by 
which  some  one  power  should  control  the  Mediter* 
nuuon,.  would  be,  we  have  no  doubt,  justifabU 
causes  for  direct  and  positive  interference.  And 
any  smaller  changes  could  only  be  without  this 
rule  from  the  unimportance  of  their  consequen- 
ces. And  the  interference  of  the  United  States 
Government  upon  a  principle  like  this,  would 
place  the  rule  of  its  interposition  beyond  and 
above  any  recognized  law  of  European  relations. 
In  a  word,  the  international  connection  between 
the  European  Sutes,  recognized  or  ruled  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  has  no  binding  authority 
upon  this  Government,  should  it  ever  become  a 
party  to  European  counsels.  •  •  •  •  We 
mean  simply  that  Europe  is  no  longer  the  world; 
that  its  system  of  political  equivalents  can  be  no 
longer  used  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation  into 
which  so  new  and  so  large  a  power  has  been  in- 
troduced.'* 

These  principles  Mr.  Trescot  thus  applies  to 
the  late  Hungarian  question : 

*«  The  true  question  with  us,  is  whether  this 
case  comes  within  the  principle  already  declared ; 
will  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Colonial 
Empires  of  Europe  be  aflected  by  the  resuh  of 
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the  Huogarian  war  ?  Looked  at  only  as  an  Aus- 
trian territorial  question,  we  might  well  let  it 
alone ;  but  the  intervention  of  Russia  has  chang- 
ed its  bearings  and  given  wider  importance  to  its 
results.  «  ♦  •  •  •  If  our  reasoning  so  far 
establish  anything,  it  is  that  Russian  influence 
in  Asia  is  against  the  interests  and  policy  of  the 
American  Government;  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
consequence,  any  inertase  of  European  strength 
to  the  same  power,  by  which  thai  Eastern  influ- 
ence will  he  either  created  or  supported,  is  equally 
antagonist  to  those  interests  and  that  policy,  *  *  « 
And  we  believe,  that  a  dominant  Russian  inter- 
est in  Turkey,  whether  exercised  through  a  mo- 
nopolizing alliance,  or  by  an  armed  control,  is  a 
result  of  practicallnterest  to  American  commerce, 
whether  regarded  in  its  connection  with  our  East- 
ern future,  or  irs  more  direct  effect  upon  our  Med- 
iterranean rights.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quiet  but  strong  declaration  of  our 
future  policy ;  an  occasion  upon  which,  without 
involving  oursebes  in  an  agressive  interference, 
we  may  calmly  take  our  place  at  the  council 
board  of  the  world  ?'* 

Such  a  subject  is  to  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion. It  involves  most  important  interests  and 
delicate  questions.  Whether  it  be  to  our  inter- 
est that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean should  receive  a  counterpoise — whether 
that  counterpoise  can  be  best  created  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  i9;iritime  force  of  France,  by  the 
introduction  of  Russia  as  a  Mediterranean  power, 
without  allowing  her  to  seize  on  Egypt  or  Syria, 
the  keys  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  by  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria — are  all  points  which  must  come 
up  in  the  discussion.  It  is  notour  purpoete  here 
to  enter  on  it,  as  it  would  carry  us  too  far. 

A  second  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Trescot 
is  that  of  Cuba.  He  contends  that  *'tfae  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  England,"  that  no  other  flag  can  be 
tolerated  on  its  waters,  and  that  if  Cuba  remains 
a  colony  it  must  be  a  colony  of  Spain :  he  de- 
nies to  Spain  any  right  to  extend  her  possessions 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  or  to  receive  ^'  armed  as- 
sistance to  keep  its  own.*'  In  case  (yuba  should 
free  herself  from  Spain  he  argues  that  England 
b  entided  to  share  in  our  counsels  concerning 
that  island :  her  territorial  possessions  near  Cuba 
and  her  commercial  interests  entitle  her  to  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  Cuba,  he  thinks,  should  remain 
an  independeut  slave-holding  republic,  under  the 
guarantee  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  this  he  sees  an  escape  from  many  evils  which 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  bring  with  it,  viz : 
the  necessity  to  annex  other  islands,  Jamaica, 
Hayti,  etc  ,  and  the  possibility  of  thereby  involv* 
ing  ourselves  in  war  with  England. 

The  Cuba  question  is  too  intricate,  and  is  too 


rapidly  assuming  the  aspect  <if  a  political  ques* 
tion  to  be  fully  discussed  in  these  pages.  Indi- 
vidually we  dissent  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Tres- 
cot. If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
willing to  bear  the  expense  of  naval  armament* 
sufficiently  strong  to  defy  any  foe  upon  the  ocean, 
if  we  are  to  continue  our  present  narrow  policy, 
Cuba  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  us.  It  would 
be  our  weak  point.  Any  naval  power  at  war 
with  us  might  insult  and  injure  us  by  seizing  it. 
But  if  we  are  prepared  to  take  our  proper  posi- 
tion as  a  naval  power,  if  the  necessities  of  in- 
tercourse with  California,  Oregon  and  Eastern 
Asia  force  on  us  the  policy  of  commanding  the 
path  of  that  commerce,  the  possession  of  Cuba 
is  eminently  useful  if  not  indispensable  to  us. 
We  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  possession 
of  that  island  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  oar 
Mississippi  commerce.  We  have  our  remedy, 
and  a  money-saving  one  too  in  building  a  vast 
Ship  Canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary'a 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  John's,  and  across  the 
country  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  uniting  the 
Atlantic  with  it.  We  have  examined  tlie  sub- 
ject carefully  and  we  think  the  project  feasible. 
Through  such  a  canal  our  own  shipping  would 
pass  securely,  while  from  Key  West  our  priva- 
teers and  squadrons  might  command  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy.  An  exclusion  of  foreign 
shipping  from  the  use  of  our  canal  would  give 
our  own  vessels  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  Europe — a  com- 
merce which  may  include,  in  time,  a  large  share 
of  the  commerce  of  Asia.  But  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  our  commerce  with  South  America 
and  our  Pacific  possessions,  the  Cuba  question 
assumes  a  different  aspect.  Whatever  may  be 
the  portion  of  the  Asiatic  trade  which  may  find 
its  way  over  the  American  continent  above  Mex- 
ico, still  the  vast  bulk  of  it  seems  destined  to 
cross  either  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  that  of  Te- 
buantepec,  or  Central  America.  The  entire 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Western  Sontii 
America  seems  also  destined  to  pursue  the  same 
route.  On  that  line  England  has  already  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Mos- 
quito and  most  of  the  smaller  Antilles.  France 
has  also  some  of  the  lesser  islands  of  the  great 
American  sea :  and  even  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  have  their  outposts.  And  on  the  other 
extremity  of  the  line  England  has  recently  placed 
herself  on  Hong  Kong  and  Labuan,  and  is  me- 
nacing Japan  and  Borneo,  while  France  covets 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  But  pre-eminent  above 
all  other  powers  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its 
possessions  on  the  future  American  route  to  the 
East  stands  Spain.  Let  us  examine  her  posi- 
tions. 
First  in  importance  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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If  aa  Aaaericui  TesMl  attempli  to  reach  any 
point  on  the  Sonthorn  shoroa  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  it  mast  paea  either  along  the  coast  of  West* 
em  Cuba  within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  Havana ; 
between  Hayti  and  Cuba  within  a  few  honrs* 
sail  of  Santiago  do  Cuba,  Baracoa,  and  Nipe, 
ene  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world ;  between 
Hajti  and  Porto  Rico;  or,  stretching  far  into 
Ibe  Ati«ntie  against  the  trade-winds,  still  enter 
wttbin  striking  distance  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
Americao  trader  from  Panama  or  California  to 
China  finds  his  path  beset  by  the  wide-spread 
aiehipelago  of  the  Philippines,  possessions  of 
Spain,  who  also  adrances  pretensions  to  some  of 
the  Islands  near  Borneo,  if  not  to  that  vast  ter- 
ritory itself.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  together  con- 
tain a  territory  equal  to  that  of  England  with 
Wales,  and  the  Philippines  equal  France  in  ex- 
tant, (if,  indeed,  they  do  not  exceed  it,)  while 
Borneo  contains  a  territory  twice  as  large.  Spain 
is  thns  the  pre-eminent  power,  in  point  of  terri- 
torial possessions  and  advantage  in  their  situa- 
tions, on  the  peculiarly  Ameriettn  route  to  Asia. 
If  European  Spain,  under  the  influence  of  peace 
and  conatitutional  government,  recover  its  pris- 
tine energy,  (an  event  by  no  means  so  improba- 
ble as  is  imagined  by  those  politicians  who  de- 
light in  speaking  of  it  as  **  decrepit  old  Spain,") 
it  would  be  also  the  dominant  power  on  that  route 
which  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  portion 
of  onr  commerce  may  hereafter  pursue.  Rea- 
soaa  of  state  can  influence  the  conduct  of  repub- 
lies  as  well  as  that  of  kings,  and  if  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  maritime  or  colonial  states 
requires  that  Spain  be  despoiled  of  her  undue 
proportion  of  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Amer- 
ican rente  to  Asia,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  right  of  the  United  Suted  to  shape  its  ac- 
tion, diplomatic  or  forcible,  so  as  to  bring  about 
each  readjustment  as  may  protect  its  rights  and 
equality.  And  from  this  point  of  view  we  can- 
sot  think  that  England  should  be  anything  be- 
yond a  passive  party  to  that  re-adjustment.  She 
has  no  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  we  do 
not  think  with  Mr.  Trescot  that  that  sea  is  un- 
der the  joint  protection  of  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States:  on  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  Mexi- 
co, Coba  and  the  United  States,  and  England, 
as  a  power,  has  no  business  there.  She  has  also 
her  Ml  share  of  territory  on  the  American  route 
to  Asia.  The  share  of  Spain  is  in  excess  by 
just  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have.  The  general 
balanee'of  power  on  the  route  can  be  adjusted 
by  adjusting  the  particular  balance  there  between 
Spain  and  ourselves.  England  could  have  a 
right  to  consultation  only  in  case  the  United 
States,  in  a  spirit  of  conquest,  should  attempt  to 
gain  an  nndne  preponderance.  England  should 
watch,  hnt  a  mere  adjustment  of  the  balance  be* 


tween  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  a  qv 
in  which  she  would  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  our  duty  to  consult 
her.    If  she  intrudes  the  sword  most  decide. 

In  property  adjusting  the  balance  of  territo- 
rial possession  on  the  American  route  to  Asia, 
Cuba,  as  the  most  important  and  commanding 
point  in  proximity  to  our  coast,  should  fall  to  us. 
I'he  due  share  of  Spain  would  be  Porto  Rico : 
it  commands  and  protects  the  route  which  the 
Spanish  commerce  with  Central  America  is 
bound  to  pursue,  and  in  international  justice  she 
can  demand  no  more.  Whether  a  fair  share  of 
the  United  Sutes  in  the  territory  commanding 
the  American  route  to  Asia  would  require  the 
cession  to  them  of  portion  of  the  Philippines,  or 
the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  a 
question  which  we  merely  state  without  discus* 
si  on,  lest  our  readers  should  stand  aghast  at  such 
portentous  projects,  and  forget  that  we  are  mere- 
ly treating  the  general  question  of  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  great  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth. 

In  speaking  of  a  new  adjustment  of  territory 
we  do  not  mean  that  any  arrangement  should  be 
sought  by  improper  means.  We  merely  desig- 
nate a  policy  as  one  to  be  carried  out  when  occa- 
sion offers,  and  by  proper  means.  To  go  direct 
to  Spain  and  demand  the  cession  of  Cuba  would 
be  undiplomatic,  and  to  seize  it  would  be  indeco- 
rous if  not  immoral.  But,  in  case  the  present  us- 
urped authority  of  Spain  over  that  island — ^we  say 
U9mrped,  though  to  explain  our  reasons  for  using 
the  word,  would  require  many  pages — should  be 
overthrown  by  its  people ;  in  case  Spain  herself 
should  be  willing  to  part  with  it ;  in  case  another 
power  should  conquer  it;  in  case  we  should  be 
ourselves  involved  in  war  with  Spain ;  or,  finally, 
if  fix>m  any  other  just  cause  we  acquire  a  right 
to  interfere  in  its  condition,  we  can  then  honora- 
bly assert  our  claims  to  its  possession. 

Mr.  Trescot,  though  comparatively  a  young 
man,  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  public 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Southern  Review  and 
his  report  to  the  Memphis  Convention  held  some 
years  ago  on  the  Ware- housing  System.  His 
present  essay  exhibits  vigorous  thoughts  and  ex- 
tended information  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  and  on  diplomacy  in  general.  We  think, 
with  the  Southern  Review  that  he  has  given  us 
his  **  Thoughts"  in  too  succinct  a  form,  and  we 
hope  he  will  find  leisure,  as  he  certainly  has  en- 
couragement, to  give  the  public  his  views  and 
his  system  at  length.  The  enunciation  of  those 
views,  as  a  system,  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new, 
and  Mr.  Trescot  may  claim  the  credit  of  origi- 
nality in  bringing  them  before  the  public.  His 
style  is  vigorous  and  chaste ;  in  one  small  par- 
tienlar,  however,  we  mutt  take  exception  to  hia 
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language.  He  invariably  speaks  of  the  United 
States  as  if  that  term  were  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  passages  we 
have  quoted ;  **  are  not  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  sufficiently  extended — its  power  &c.*' 
Why  not  be  grammatical  and  say  their,  they  &e.  ? 
If  any  political  principle  be  involved,  (and  how 
any  can  justly  be  so  we  are  unable  to  see,)  we 
answer  that  Mr.  Webster,  the  head  of  the  school 
which  advocates  the  indivisible  unity  of  our  con- 
federacy, in  speaking  of  the  United  Sutes,  in 
despatches  laid  before  Congress,  uses  the  word 
they.  If  the  nngrammatical  usage  were  fixed, 
like  that  in  virtue  of  which  an  editor  speaks  of 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  plurality  of  persons,  no 
ol^ection  could  be  made ;  but,  as  it  is  not  fixed, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  an  accomplished  scholar  like 
Mr.  Trescot  sanctioning  a  practice  which  must 
create  grammatical  confusion,  and  is  contrary  to 
that  simplicity  and  regularity  of  construction,  to- 
wards which  our  language  is  advancing. 

As  our  readers  will  have  seen,  we  are  unable 
to  follow  Mr.  Trescot  in  all  the  deductions  he 
draws  from  his  general  principle,  though  that 
general  principle  itself  seems  to  us  as  correct  as 
it  is  consistent  with  our  dignity  and  interests,  and 
flattering  to  our  pride  and  our  position  in  the 
family  of  nations.  But,  as  he  himself  observes, 
^*  there  is  no  system  of  foreign  relations  of  which 
more  can  be  said  in  advance  than  that  it  deserves 
attention  as  a  possible  solution  of  a  political  per- 
plexity. The  necessary  and  constant  changes  of 
national  interests  and  national  duties  warn  die 
student  of  diplomatic  history  most  emphatically 
against  the  spirit  of  even  honest  partizanship, 
and  confirm  the  pointed  advice  of  Talleyrand, 
*  above  all,  sir,  no  over-zeal.' " 

We  conclude  this  notice  by  inserting  the  clo- 
sing remarks  of  Mr.  Trescot,  which,  couched 
in  decorous  language,  are  yet  made  terribly  se- 
vere by  their  undeniable  general  truth. 

**•  Whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  as  to  this 
or  that  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  future  relations  of  the  world, 
our  part  is  destined  to  be  a  great  one, — and  it  is 
time  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  nation  should  be 
characterized  by  grave  ability,  honest  laborious 
attainment,  calm  and  conscientious  purpose.  To 
effect  this,  it  most  to  a  great  extent  be  removed 
from  the  selfish  struggles  of  mere  party  interests. 
The  Ambassador  represents  no  financial  differ- 
ences, no  constitutional  constructions,  no  per- 
sonal preferences.  He  is  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion's common  pride :  the  guardian  of  its  common 
character ;  the  trustee  of  its  proudest  preroga- 
tive ;  and  in  his  bearing  and  character  and  ca- 
reer all  parties  are  equally  interested.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  Spain  was 
no  quetuon  of  party  interost  in  England.    What- 


ever may  have  been  individual  opinion  aa  to  his 
course,  Palmerston,  and  Aberdeen,  and  Peel,  felt 
that  in  representing  the  nation  he  represented 
them  all.  This  point,  however,  never  can  be 
reached  until  foreign  missions  cease  to  be  re- 
wards for  electioneering  services ;  until  we  cease 
to  apportion  certain  honors  to  certain  States,  as 
if  their  share  in  the  country's  influence  was  not 
more  largely  recognized  in  the  selection  of  a 
proper  representative  of  our  common  character 
and  common  interests  than  by  the  very  abstract 
and  absurd  honor  of  making  the  country  ridicu- 
lous in  the  person  of  a  fellow  citizen.  There  is 
still  less  excuse  for  the  constant  uncertainty  in 
our  diplomatic  appointments,  because  whatever 
may  be  the  width  of  our  political  domestic  differ- 
ences, our  foreign  policy  has  generally  been  sub- 
ject of  agreement,  we  have  almost  uniformly 
sympathised  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves,  and 
our  respect  for  others.  The  country,  however, 
has  hitherto  always  found  what  it  needed,  and  as 
the  necessity  presses,  it  will,  we  trust,  create  a 
school  of  American  diplomacy,  sound  in  its  at- 
tainments, sagacious  in  its  means,  and  governed 
as  to  its  ends  by  a  strong  sense  of  national  power, 
and  a  solemn  conviction  of  national  responsi- 
bility." 


A  HUSBAND  TO  A  WITE. 

Wife,  my  heart  is  yearning  for  you, 

For  your  fond  and  winning  ways. 
Come  and  take  this  darkness  from  me, 

Let  me  find  again  your  praise. 
How  you  lore  me!    Sweet,  your  kisses 

Have  not  grown  more  cold  or  few  ; 
Though  in  place  of  sunny  meadows, 

Cheerless  paths  I*ve  led  you  through. 

But  my  heart  I  think  grows  older. 

Once  the  birds  were  sweet  to  hear; 
Blooming  flowers  touched  me  kindly, 

Spring  and  Fall  alike  were  fair. 
Now  I  scarcely  heed  a  blossom 

Brushing  past  my  cheek,  and  dim 
Strikes  the  sunshine  through  the  forest, 

And  the  valleys  have  no  hymn. 

Books  once  petted,  poor  companions 

For  a  walk.    I  have  no  thought 
Any  more  for  pleasant  rhymings, 

Any  more  for  reading  aught 
Which  gave  frequent  pleasure.    Toiling 

Upward  hopelessly  and  long, 
Scarcely  strength  remains  for  praying, 

And  no  longer  breath  for  song. 

You  and  I  embarked  together 

When  all  Earth  was  full  of  speech. 

And  the  kiss  ot  every  ripple 
Said,  **  I  love  thee*'  to  the  beach. 
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Now  Bight  broods  serosa  the  waten. 
Far  from  sight  or  soand  of  shore. 

And  the  strammg  ear  is  sated 
With  the  labor  of  the  oar. 

Kiss  me  softly  on  the  forehead : 

Draw  me  safely  to  thy  breast. 
Last  Hereafter's  hopes  be  bartered 

For  a  temporary  rest. 
Nothing  shakes  thy  strong  afiectkm, 

And  it  is  thy  joy  and  pain. 
To  be  lored  as  nerer  woman 

Was,  or  can  be  loTod  again. 

8,  C.  J.  M.  Legakb. 


William  Becitford  and  the  Literature  of 
Travel. 

BT  H.   T.   TUCKERMAff. 

One  strikiog  effect  of  the  process  of  know- 
ledge and  its  application  to  life,  is  that  the  re- 
eorda  of  travel  seem  to  have  passed  from  the 
domain  of  wonder  to  that  of  taste  and  philosophy. 
It  is  with  bat  feeble  expectations  of  strange  ad- 
ventare  or  rare  discoveries,  that  the  modem  pil- 
grim sets  out  on  his  tour ;  and  few  readers  open 
his  journal  with  the  hope  of  learning  what  is 
^te  new  or  manrellous.  In  fact  the  scenes  de- 
scribed, the  countries  visited  and  the  experiences 
sue  are,  in  general,  too  familiar  to  awaken 
I ;  it  is  the  point  of  view  whence  they 
are  regarded,  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
writer, — the  talent  and  spirit  by  which  he  con 
tiaaea  to  make  them  suggestive  of  new  associa- 
tiono  and  ideas,  that  lends  attraction  to  what 
wottld  otherwise  be  a  monotonous  narrative. 
Unredeemed  by  such  original  treatment  this  class 
•f  book0  seem  destined  to  speedy  oblivion. 
Among  those,  however,  which  have  escaped  this 
fiste,  throngh  an  inherent  vitality  derived  from 
the  vividness  of  the  author's  sensations  and  the 
foithfal,  yet  at  the  same  time,  elegant  record  of 
them, — although  inspired  by  the  most  frequented 
conntries,  are  the  Travels  of  William  Beckford 
in  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Roman- 
tie  by  nature  and  classical  by  education,  he 
writes  with  the  finish  of  a  scholar  and  the  free- 
dom of  an  enthusiast.  Independent  in  his  cir- 
camstaBces,  there  is  in  his  style  a  tone  of  obser- 
vant leiaure  which  puts  the  reader  into  a  quiet, 
reeeptive  humor;  and  acciMtomed  to  the  best 
social  intercourse,  a  high-bred  ease  imparts  to 
his  letters  both  refined  pleasantry  and  a  cultiva- 
ted air.  Before  leaving  England,  he  had  given 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  Art,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Painters."  Habits  incidentally 
revealed,  prove  him  to  have  been  of  the  order  of 
appreciative  travellcra ;  for  ho  constantly  sought 


for  the  picturesque  in  nature  and  the  beautiful 
in  humanity.  He  never  passes  a  flower  with- 
out affectionately  noting  its  color  and  perfume ; 
*'hasy  promontories**  are  watched  by  his  eye 
with  rapture.  If  he  visits  an  old  cathedral  he 
makes  trial  of  the  organ;  and  keenly  enjoys, 
during  a  spring  promenade,  the  **  balsamic  se- 
renity of  the  air."  Amid  the  wild  crags  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  he  is  "  seized  by  the  genius 
of  the  place,"  finds  a  knoll  whence  to  observe, 
and  goes  there  at  sunrise  and  moonlight,  in  storm 
and  calm,  to  study,  with  a  zest  that  makes  him 
unmindful  of  exposure  and  the  flight  of  time, — 
the  phases  of  mountain,  ravine  and  firmament. 
*' Lilies  streaked  with  piuk,"  silent  nooks  in  a 
forect,  where  **  the  rabbits  sit  undisturbed,"  a  strain 
from  Bertoni*8  Armida,  a  mass  by  Jomelli  or  an 
anthem  by  Hadyn— even  **  the  soft  and  harmo- 
nious color"  of  a  straw  mat  by  candlelight — find 
a  place  in  his  pleasurable  experience  and  are 
deemed  worthy  of  emphatic  mention.  The  re- 
lation of  character  to  art  and  of  nature  to  ex- 
pression is,  at  once,  a  subtle  and  inexhaustible 
theme ;  yet  the  question  is  often  unimportant  ex- 
cept to  the  curious  analyst.  If  it  were  proved 
beyond  a  particle  of  doubt  that  Shakspere 
was  a  deer-stealer  the  fact  would  not  lesson  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  Lear  or  the  tender  beauty  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  the  actual  value  of  the 
inductive  system  of  philosophy  remains  unde- 
preciated by  the  mean  ambition  of  Lord  Bacon. 
The  works  of  imagination  and  reason, — those 
which  are  invented  or  conceived  by  a  process  of 
thought,  have  an  intrinsic  worth  dependent  alto- 
gether on  the  artistic  perfection  or  absolute  truth 
they  contain,  so  that  Young's  merriment,  Scott's 
family  aspirations  and  Goethe's  heartless  amours 
are  quite  as  irrelevant  to  a  just  critical  estima- 
tion of  the  Night  Thoughts,  Ivanhoe  or  Faust, 
as  would  have  been  the  consideration  of  Listen's 
hypocondria  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  comic  ge- 
nius. The  case  is,  however,  reversed  in  that  de- 
partment of  literature  which  deals  chiefly  with 
fact  and  professes  mainly  to  inform.  Writings 
that  are  the  result  of  observation  have  a  very  in- 
timate and  essential  relation  to  character.  The 
veracity  and  good  perception  of  a  witness  are  in- 
dispensable requisites,  even  to  the  interest  of  his 
communications  in  history,  science  and  travels. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  books  so  identified  with 
the  writer's  character  as  those  of  travel.  His 
integrity  of  nature,  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
the  fairness  of  his  reasoning,  his  tone,  disposi- 
tion and  even  his  temperament  either  fit  or  unfit 
him  to  report  correctly ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  in  the  works  of  travellers,  there  is  a  meas- 
ureless scale  of  reliability  from  the  statistical 
precision  of  Vou  Raumer  to  the  absurd  exsgge- 
rations  of  Baron  Munchausen.    In  attempting 
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to  discover  the  moral  pre-requisites  of  a  traveller, 
in  the  literary  aspect  of  the  subject,  we  have 
beea  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  who  have 
secured  any  permanent  credit  are  men  of  decided 
modesty.  Egotism  seems  to  be  as  fatal  to  suc- 
cess in  this  kind  of  writing  as  in  the  drama  and 
the  novel ;  something  of  a  kindred  breadth  and 
quickness  of  observation  is  needed  by  the  tourist 
as  of  sympathy  by  the  delineator  of  human  life 
and  nature, — a  similar  capacity  to  lay  aside  per- 
sonality and  become  as  disinterested  in  observa- 
tion as  the  higher  class  of  literary  artists  are  in 
feeling ;  in  a  word,  to  lose  pride  of  opinion  in 
liberal  curiosity  and  individual  sentiment  in  phi- 
lanthropic affinity.  By  this  means  alone  does  it 
seem  possible  to  observe  to  any  useful  end.  The 
poet  of  nature  declares  that  her  beauties  are 
fairly  revealed  only  to  '*  an  eye  of  leisure  ;'*  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  abstract  pre-occupation  of 
the  thinker  and  the  imaginative  wanderings  of 
the  visionary,  incapacitate  the  senses  from  per- 
ceiving correctly  the  genuine  aspect,  laws  and 
relations  of  things.  In  addition  to  this  objectivity 
whereby  the  external  is  described  as  It  is,  there 
must  be  enough  of  the  sympathetic  element  to 
awaken  that  interest  without  which  an  outline 
is  alone  secured.  The  traveller  may  see  well 
enough  but  unless  he  takes  a  decided  pleasure  in 
seeing,  and  has  an  impulse  toward  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  nature,  art  and  man,  for  their 
own  sake,  their  superBcial  and  isolated  phases 
are  alone  visible ; — these  he  may  report  but  it  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  nomenclature  than  as  living 
realities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  enthusiasm 
overlay  and  characterise  his  narrative,  however 
pleasant  the  book  may  be,  it  reveals  the  author 
rather  than  the  country  he  visits.  Some  very 
worthy  people  are  unable  even  to  appear  interest- 
ed in  any  topic  except  what  directly  or  remotely 
concerns  themselves;  and  when  such  undertake 
to  write  an  account  of  their  travels,  it  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  ingenuity  they  contrive  to  bring 
the  reader,  at  once,  from  Alps,  Parthenon  or  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  to  some  private  association 
or  reminiscence.  A  celebrated  surgeon  with 
large  self-esteem,  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
picture  of  a  classic  scene,  to  rhapsodize  on  the 
circumstance  that  his  visit  occurs  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  successful  operation  he  performed  at 
home — ^with  the  details  of  which  the  reader  is 
favored  in  a  lengthy  episode.  A  traveller  may, 
indeed,  be  pardoned  who  honestly  makes  his 
speeialiU  a  thread  round  which  to  crystallize  his 
adventures.  If  he  candidly  sets  out  to  explore  a 
certain  object — to  pursue  a  definite  aim  or  to 
look  at  new  scenes  and  people  through  the  lens 
by  which  it  is  given  him  most  effectually  to  see — 
we  may  accompany  him  or  not;  and  if  we  do  so, 
it  is  with  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  to  ex- 


pect. Indeed,  however  this  class  of  writers  may 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  a  traveller  in  the  uni- 
versality of  their  minds,  they  often  attain  a  de- 
served eminence  aa  original  explorers  in  a  spe- 
cial domain.  Thus  in  the  pursuit  of  general 
science,  Humboldt  gleaned  and  published  soma 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  his  long  and  in- 
dustrious life;  while  the  geologist  Lyell  was 
hunting  up  strata,  in  this  country,  he  was  brought 
into  such  contact  with  the  people  as  more  judi- 
ciously to  recognize  them,  than  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  professed  exclusively  to  study  their 
character ;  and  Borrow,  while  ostensibly  distri- 
buting the  bible  in  Spain,  secured  an  insight  into 
the  domestic  and  habitual  existence  of  that  coun- 
try more  curious  and  authentic  than  any  prece- 
ding English  traveller. 

The  relish,  however,  of  travels  written  by  men 
of  great  individuality  either  of  taste  or  character 
must  depend  upon  our  sympathy  with  them ;  and 
such  are  obviously  not  the  best  adapted  to  give 
us  genuine  pictures.  The  landscape  is  colored 
by  the  hue  of  their  mood  or  the  image  distorted 
by  the  warped  mirror  of  their  prejudice.  We 
are  conscious  of  an  atmosphere  and  an  influence 
emanating  from  them  rather  than  from  the  soci- 
ety or  nature  they  depict.  They  make  poems, 
romances  and  comedies  of  their  travels — not  re- 
liable and  picturesque  narratives ;  as  exhibitions 
of  talent  hod  character  they  may  be  and  often 
are  delightful;  as  travels  they  are  apocryphal  and 
illegitimate.  Such  authors  take  the  actual 
scenes  as  materials,  as  artists  combine  bits  of 
landscape ;  and  finally  make  a  composition  more 
effective,  perhaps,  but  untrue  to  any  existent  ori- 
ginal. The  tour  they  record  is  mainly  an  expo- 
nent of  their  favorite  idea.  They  journalize  not 
for  the  sake  of  inducting  other  minds  into  the 
scenes  around  them,  but  to  clothe  those  scenes 
with  the  tints  of  their  own  fancy,  use  them  aa  a 
basis  for  their  castles  in  the  air ;  or  render  them 
unconscious  yet  inspiring  recipients  of  the  baffled 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  which  their  experience 
has  afforded  no  adequate  scope.  The  ideal  of 
this  romance  of  travel  is  Childe  Harold. 

There  is  no  species  of  literature  which  is  so 
dependent  upon  general  knowledge  for  its  felici- 
tous exhibition  as  that  of  travel.  All  have  felt, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  how  the  interest  of  a 
scene  is  enhanced  and  the  significance  of  a  coun- 
try deepened,  when  contemplated  in  the  full  light 
of  science  and  history.  The  spirit  of  adventure, 
however,  is  rarely  found  united  with  great  learn- 
ing ;  the  most  successful  explorers  of  physical 
fact  seldom  apply  themselves  habitually  to  books: 
and  no  two  characters  assimilate  less  than  the 
traveller  and  the  pedant ;  yet  an  ignorant  tourist 
and  an  untravelled  scholar  lack  essential  means 
both  of  utility  aud  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  in  the 
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writmgs  of  men  whoM  Uto*  have  b«en  divided 
between  books  end  jounieyB,  that  we  usaaily 
ind  that  blended  insight  into  life  and  lore  which 
•dnntts  ne  faithfully  into  foreign  scenery  and  cus- 
toms. Antiquity,  Nature  and  Society  are  the 
fields  of  observation  revealed  by  the  records  of 
travel;  and  it  is  evident  that  to  interpret  these 
with  any  elTect,  there  must  be  a  basis  of  histor- 
ical and  scientific  knowledge  and  some  famili- 
arity with  the  principles  of  mental  philosophy, 
to  guide  the  inquiry  and  suggest  the  inferences 
•f  tiie  traveller's  mind ;  but  these  needful  ac- 
^iremonts  should  enlighten,  not  interfere  with, 
hm  personal  experience;  and  be  consulted  as  a 
chart  when  desirable,  not  confuse  his  perception 
of  the  present  and  the  actual.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  grasp 
•f  mind  and  the  inefficiency  of  mere  genius  in 
an  author  of  travels,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
moot  onginal  novelist  of  the  age.  As  an  obser- 
ver of  the  details  of  life  and  the  development 
of  character  in  a  familiar  sphere,  Charles  Dick- 
ens is  unsurpassed;  yet  among  the  countless 
tonrists  of  this  locomotive  era,  who  have  given 
their  journals  to  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one  who  has  more  egregiously  failed  in  all  the 
ewentisis  of  this  kind  of  literature  than  the  au- 
thor of  Pickwick.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It 
ii  in  describing  the  phases,  not  in  analyzing  the 
phileeopby  of  life,  that  Dickens  excels ;  his  sym- 
pathiee  though  humane  are  special ;  he  can  for- 
get himself  in  drawing  a  character  but  not  while 
studying  the  tendencies  of  national  phenomena; 
he  is  better  at  dissection  than  combination  and 
Ihr  more  graphic  than  profound.  In  a  word, 
Dickens  is  rather  an  artist  than  a  thinker ;  he  is 
moreover  a  genuine  cockney  in  his  tone  and 
scope ;  and  through  this  lens — so  limited  in  its 
range  of  vision,  he  undertook  to  survey  two  coun- 
tries, the  one  from  its  future  and  the  other  from 
its  past  destiny,  fitted  to  attract  and  baffle  the 
largest  intelligence.  The  flippant  and  superfi- 
cial tone  of  his  **  Pictures  from  Italy,"  at  once 
assures  us  that  he  was  incapable  of  placing  him- 
self in  any  genuine  relation  to  the  spirit  of  art 
and  antiquity — the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  that  broods  like  a  sunset  cloud  over  that 
desolate  yet  lovely  region ;  while  the  utter  want 
of  recognition  of  the  true  points  of  interest  af- 
forded by  a  new  country  like  our  own, — its  poli- 
tical institutions,  its  material  prosperity  and  so- 
cial tendencies,  and  the  absurd  emphasis  given 
to  details  of  physical  inconvenience  and  conven- 
tional traits,  suggest  a  hopeless  want  of  insight 
into  great  practical  questions.  Compare  the 
view  taken  of  America  by  this  author,  with  that 
of  Do  Tocqueville ;  or  his  tour  in  Italy  with  the 
poem  of  Rogers— extreme  comparisons,  indeed, 
but  useful  in  exhibiting  the  truth  that  to  inter- 


pret the  actual,  in  a  country, — there  must  be  the 
broad  and  keen  glance  and  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosopher,  or  the  ardent  sympathy 
of  the  poet — ^to  bring  out  the  principles  at  woik 
or  the  beauty  diffused  through  its  life  and  scenes* 
Observation  and  invendon  are  quite  diverse  ope- 
rations of  the  mind ;  and  to  exercise  the  one  to 
amve  at  great  truths  and  for  the  purpose  of 
gleaning  materials  for  art,  are  processes  as  wide 
apart  as  those  of  the  architect  and  the  landscape 
painter ;  in  the  one  case  we  hardly  recognise  the 
familiar  material  of  which  the  structure  is  built, 
so  original  is  its  form ;  in  the  other,  we  behold 
an  instant  and  just  reflection — shape,  hue,  figures, 
light  and  shade,  and  grouping  all  in  just  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  truth ;  the  one  is  ingenious, 
the  other  is  practically  true ;  the  one  is  a  magi- 
cal combination  of  details,  the  other  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  generalities ;  the  aim  of  the  one 
is  to  display  effectively  human  character  in  the 
ideal ;  that  of  the  other  to  investigate  and  unfold 
realities  either  of  present  interest  or  past  associ- 
ation. The  novelist  works  chiefly  according  to 
principles  of  art;  the  traveller  by  the  light  of 
philosophy ;  and  the  shaping  power  of  imagina- 
tion to  action  in  the  one  may  invalidate  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  other.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  travels  of  authors — unless  they  are  critics 
or  historians,  are  apt  to  blend  fact  and  fiction  so 
incongruously  together.  The  observant,  acute, 
pleasant  and  companionable  Montaigne,  as  re- 
vealed in  his  essays,  we  could  have  predicted 
would  make  a  good  writer  of  travels  before  the 
manuscript  of  his  journey  into  Italy  was  discov- 
ered. To  observe,  record  his  experiences,  and 
philosophize  on  nature  and  man,  were  his  favor- 
ite intellectual  exercises ; — to  think,  not  to  cre- 
ate,— to  see,  not  to  imagine,  gave  him  satisfac- 
tion. Enlightened  curiosity  to  which  travel  so 
agreeably  ministers,  was  his  ruling  passion ;  and 
he  seemed  habitually  to  regard  life  itself  as  a 
journey  mainly  endurable  on  account  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  by  the  way.  Montaigne,  howe- 
ver, with  all  his  mental  adaptation  to  this  spe- 
cies of  writing,  lacked  an  important  quality ;  his 
sympathies  were  not  extensive  nor  quickened  by 
any  great  faith  or  earnestness  of  sentiment  That 
feeling— which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
literature  of  later  times,  and  which  has  trans- 
formed the  knight-errant  into  the  humanitarian, 
does  not  warm  and  expand  his  ideas ;  but  he  waa 
remarkably  clear-sighted,  reflective,  and  fond  of 
truth;  and  as  a  spectator  of  human  life  is  so 
alert,  communicative,  intelligent  and  honest,  that 
we  cannot  but  lament  that  its  aspects  and  re- 
sources, in  all  countries,  had  not  been  opened  to 
his  cosmopolitan  mind.  He  possessed  that  spec- 
ulative turn  of  thought  which  renders  new  places* 
customs  and  people  continually  suggestive.  Not 
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eoDtent  with  taking  the  reader  along  with  him 
in  bis  equestrian  journeys,  he  sets  him  ako  on  a 
track  of  thinking  and  shows  how  delectable  is 
the  habit  of  eliciting  from  daily  and  even  com- 
mon-place experience,  hints  for  a  discussion,  a 
reyerie,  or  the  discovery  of  a  law. 

**  Few  persons  are  aware,"  says  Dr.  Clarke 
in  the  Introduction  to  one  of  his  voluminous  books 
of  travel,  ^*  either  of  all  the  duties  a  writer  of 
travels  must  fulfil,  or  of  half  the  difficulties  he 
kas  to  encounter."  The  credit  yet  enjoyed  by 
this  author  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the 
careful  research  whereby  he  authenticated  and 
illustrated  his  own  experience.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  citing  classic,  historical  and  scientific 
authorities,  refuting  the  errors  of  previous  explor- 
ers and  adding  the  resources  of  learning  to  the 
fruits  of  observation.  Important  as  such  collate- 
ral light  must  be  deemed,  and  desirable  as  all 
must  consider  such  thorough  integrity  of  treat- 
ment in  any  department  of  literature,  we  cannot 
but  prize  imaginative  power  equally,  if  it  is  only 
kept  in  abeyance  where  facts  are  described.  For 
these  do  not  constitute  all  the  value  of  the  re- 
cords of  travel ;  perhaps  their  chief  interest  to 
the  thoughtful  reader  lies  in  a  peculiar  sugges- 
tiveness.  Tennyson  finely  hints  this  in  his  ex- 
pressive poem  of  Ulysses;  who  after  saying 

"  I  cannot  rest  firom  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees  :  all  times  I  have  enjoy 'd 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadea 
Vest  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart ; 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor'd  of  them  all; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy"— 

significantly  adds — 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met : 

Yet  aU  experience  it  <Mn  arch  where  thro' 

Gleams  that  urUravelTd  worlds  whoae  margin  fadee, 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

It  is  this  ability  to  elicit  the  ideal  from  the  real, 
to  look  beyond  the  immediate  and  material,  with- 
out distorting  the  perspective,  that  accounts  for 
the  continued  favor  which  such  travellers  as 
Beckford  enjoy.  Many  of  his  sketches  appeal 
to  the  primid  sympathies  as  well  as  to  curiosity. 
Travel  is  one  of  the  few  resources  which  civili- 
sation has  left  the  poetical  instinct;  and  if  some- 
what of  this  is  needful  for  the  relish  of  an  actual 
journey,  it  is  still  more  so,  when  we  follow  a  pil- 
grim's steps  only  **  in  the  mind's  eye" — ^to  the 
**  continuous  woods  where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  or 
in  deserts  vast  "  fold  our  tents  like  the  Arabs ;" 
•omethhig  besides  mere  literal  or  even  graphic 


representation  is  wanteds  Shakspeare,  in  his 
picture  of  Othello  relating  his  adventures,  recog- 
nises this  office  of  sympathy  and  imaginatioii, 
not  to  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  to  make  an  an^ 
ditor  realize  both  the  circumstances  and  the  feel- 
ing they  inspire.  In  the  details  of  picturesque 
and  sensuous  as  well  as  artistic  enjoyment,  Beck- 
ford observes  this  condition  with  taste  and  effisct; 
and  he  does  this  without  departing  from  truth. 
This  charm  is  wanting  to  the  affecting  experi- 
ence of  Atala  and  Gertrude;  for  we  cannot 
identify  them  with  the  woods  of  Florida  or  the 
valley  of  Wyoming,  on  account  of  the  fanciful 
local  particulars  so  different  from  the  real  scenesy 
which  imagination  has  substituted  for  nature. 

Americans  are  thought  by  foreign  critics  to 
excel  as  writers  of  travels;  and  the  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  success  which  has 
so  often  attended  their  works.  Indeed,  in  scarce- 
ly any  other  field  of  literature,  has  the  tatont  of 
this  country  been  so  generally  recognised  abroad ; 
and  this  superiority  appears  to  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  American  life  and  character.  ^With  no 
time-honored  customs  or  strong  local  associationa 
to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  with  little  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  name  or  position  to  sustain,  and  aceiia- 
tomed,  from  infancy,  to  witness  frequent  changes 
of  position  and  fortune,  the  inhabitant  of  so 
civilized  land  has  so  little  restraint  upon  his  va- 
grant humor  as  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  he  has  early  grown 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  travel  from  the  emigra- 
tion of  his  family  or  his  neighbors,  the  mercan- 
tile voyages  of  a  relative,  the  annual  tour  of  bis 
parents,  or  his  own  youthful  visits  to  the  distant 
abodes  of  kindred.  The  American  is  by  nature 
locomotive;  be  believes  in  change  of  air  for 
health,  change  of  residence  for  success,  change 
of  society  for  improvement.  •  Pioneer  enterprise 
is  a  staple  of  our  history  5  and  so  few  are  the 
old  mansions  around  which  cluster  the  home- 
sympathies  of  more  than  one  generation,  that 
they  are  regarded  with  extraordinary  interest 
and  talked  of  as  exceptions  to  a  prevalent  fact 
The  subdivision  of  property,  the  necessity  that 
usually  exists  for  the  young  American  to  carve 
bis  own  way  to  prosperity  and  the  ambition  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  are  ever  active 
motives  that  impel  him  to  seek  his  fortune  or  en- 
large his  ideas  by  travel.  It  thus  happens  that 
Americans  n^ve  about  not  only  with  more  fa- 
cility than  other  travellers,  but  with  far  less  feel- 
ing of  estrangement  and  reserve.  They  readily 
adapt  themselves,  from  habit,  to  all  classes  of 
people ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  gratify  curiosity; 
their  enterprise  is  indomitable,  and  their  desire 
to  see,  bear,  and  discover,  for  themselves,  insa- 
tiable. The  public  conveyances  in  this  country 
are  always  in  motion  and  always  crowded ;  hotel- 
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fife  is  geaial  to  the  naltitude;  leases  of  rail- 
road iDteraect  not  only  metropolitan  thorough 
fereSt  but  the  solitary  wilderDesB ;  and  the  mighty 
lakea  and  riTors  seem  to  invite  exploration  and 
be  the  pre-destined  arena  for  steam-narigation. 
Bnt  not  only  do  the  economy  of  life  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  the  new  world,  train  her  citi 
sene,  ae  it  were,  to  travel; — their  temperament 
and  taste  also  combine  to  make  them  tourists. 
Mteatless,  active,  and  inquiring— with  the  instinct 
M  progress  continually  at  work,  Americans  al- 
most seem  to  exist  by  virtue  of  movement  as 
the  orientals  do  by  quiescence.  Such  an  exist 
•nee  favors  quickness  of  perception  however  in- 
indcalitmay  be  to  contemplative  energy.  Self- 
refiaace  leads  to  adventure.  The  freedom  from 
prejudice  incident  to  a  new  country  gives  more 
ample  scope  to  observation ;  and  the  very  fresh- 
ness of  life  renders  impressions  from  new  scenes 
more  vivid.  Any  one  who  has  compared  the 
temper  and  sest  of  Americans  on  the  continent 
of  Enrope,  with  those  of  the  travelliug  English, 
wiD  be  struck  with  this  fact;  and  it  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  partiality  of  foreigners  to  our  coun- 
trymen on  account  of  the  superior  tact  they  ex- 
hSbh  in  intercourse,  their  great  tolerance  of  un- 
ffmilinr  customs,  and  the  more  real  and  sponta- 
neous interest  they  manifest  in  what  is  charac- 
teristic however  alien  to  their  own  habits.  It 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  such  travellers 
reconl  what  they  behold  with  peculiar  truth,  rel- 
ish, spirit  and  fidmess.  They  are,  at  once,  the 
most  unprejudiced  and  the  most  sympathetic 
lookers-on  in  the  worid;  and  when  endowed 
with  adequate  expression,  make  the  best  report- 
en.  Neariy  as  mercurial  and  far  more  reflective 
than  the  French,  adventurers  by  nature  and  more 
•ttmeted  by  the  old,  the  prescriptive  and  the 
beautiful  in  art  from  the  comparative  distance  of 
tiiese  phases  of  life  from  their  experience — ^we 
often  observe  somewhat  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween their  sketches  of  travel  and  those  of  other 
nations,  as  that  which  obtains  between  a  boy^s 
enthusiastic  account  of  his  first  play  and  an  old 
theatre-goer's  critique  on  the  last  dramatic  star. 
Much  of  this  sfHrited  tone  is  derived  from  con- 
trast. It  is  the  freshness  of  illustration  incident 
to  life  in  the  old  worid  and  the  new  mutually  un- 
folded ;  but  it  may  also,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to 
the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  unwarped  judg- 
ment, the  keen  visioo,  the  ardent  curiosity  and 
honest  seal  that  so  often  characterise  the  Ameri- 
can traveller.  He  goes  forth  unincumbered  by 
the  trappings  of  rank,  superstition  or  pedantry. 
lie  carries  with  him  a  spirit  of  independence. 
He  has  learned  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  to 
think  for  himself;  and  has  that  fluency  which 
results  from  varied  social  intercourse.  Thus  free 
and  inspired,  it  is  not  surprising  that  things  often 


wear  a  more  clear  and  impressive  aspect  to  his 
mind,  than  they  do  to  the  jaded  senses  and  the 
conventional  view  of  more  learned  and  reserved, 
but  less  flexible  and  genial  travellers.  The  im- 
personal fidelity  of  Stephens,  the  Flemish  de- 
tails of  Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  curious  sest  of 
Sanderson,  the  picturesque  and  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  Hoffman,  the  artistic  grace  of  Irving,  and 
the  De-Foe-like  narrative  of  Melville  and  Dana, 
are  qualities  which  have  gained  them  more  read- 
ers than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  herd  of  travellers, 
who  have  lavished  on  pictures  of  the  same  coun- 
tries more  learning  and  finish  of  style,  with  less 
of  integrity  of  statement  and  naturalness  of  fee- 
ing. 

To  realize  how  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  a  traveller  dominates  over  his  observation,  and 
thus  modifies  the  aspect  of  all  he  beholds,  we 
have  only  to  recal  the  impressions  which  the  same 
objects  make  on  different  travellers.  No  coun- 
try, for  instance,  has  been  more  frequentiy  des- 
cribed than  Italy ;  yet  a  peculiar  interest  is  at- 
tached to  every  good  book  of  travels  devoted  to 
that  region.  The  classical  scholar  prefers  Eus- 
tace's Tour  which  was  chiefly  written  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library;  political  enthusiasts  delight  In 
Lady  Morgan's  Italy ;  those  curious  in  architec- 
ture affect  Forsyth;  the  lovers  of  physiology 
relish  Bell,  and  studente  of  topography  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grell ;  minds  imbued  with  poetry  and  senti- 
ment, only  find  their  impressions  recognized  by 
Madame  De  Stael  and  Mrs*  Jameson;  while 
matter-of-fact  people  are  sensible  of  no  incon- 
gruity in  making  Mrs.  Starke  the  confident  of 
their  vigils  amid  the  most  hallowed  scenes  of 
nature  and  antiquity ;  those  addicted  to  the  mar- 
vellous forgive  the  exaggerations  of  Dumas  on 
account  of  the  spicy  adventures  he  contrives  to 
meet  with ;  and  such  as  have  a  taste  for  verbal 
felicities,  accept  the  imaginative  pictures  of 
Willis  rather  than  the  inelegant  daguerreotype  of 
Cooper. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  department  of  lit- 
erature so  prolific,  while  books  of  specific  inter- 
est abound,  few  have  become  classic.  Perhaps 
this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  writers  of  uravels  are 
usually  diffuse,  and  conciseness  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite in  a  work  destined  to  become  standard. 
Two  examples  occur  to  us  where  a  high  finish 
and  studied  brevity  indicate  a  classic  aim  which 
the  general  taste  has  subsequentiy  acknowledg- 
ed ;  these  are  the  Sentimental  Journey  and  £0- 
tben.  No  two  designs  more  in  contrast  can  well 
be  imagined — all  the  care  in  the  one  being  lav- 
ished on  atmosphere,  and  in  the  other  on  out- 
line ;— the  former  an  epitome  of  feeling,  the  lat- 
ter of  thought.  Yet  the  genius  manifest  in  these 
popular  books  does  not  make  them  models.  With 
all  its  sentiment,  Steme*s  journey  is  tinged  with 
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affectation ;  and  with  all  its  brilliancy,  Eothen 
wants  the  softness  and  glow  of  the  heart;  and 
in  both,  we  are  not  so  much  occupied  with  the 
sceues  and  personages  described,  as  with  the 
individuality  of  the  respective  authors — with  the 
light  in  which  they  robe  what  is  before  them 
rather  than  the  object  itself.  These  two  exam- 
ples, however,  of  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of 
travel,  have  tended  to  impart  dignity  and  signifi- 
cance to  its  records,  which  are  apt  to  be  the  most 
careless  prose  compositions  in  literature.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  make  the  same  allowance 
for  a  predominant  trait  of  character  in  a  travel- 
ler's narrative,  as  he  naturally  would  do  for  the 
same  quality  in  a  compagnon  du  voyage ;  and  in 
this  regard  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  taste ; — the  prevailing  characteris- 
tic of  Montaigne  being  liberal  curiosity,  that  of 
Addison  scholarship,  that  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Lamartine  sentiment,  of  De  Tocqueville  politi- 
cal philosophy,  of  Goldsmith  geniality,  of  Combe 
reference  to  the  natural  laws,  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  humor,  of  Inglis  agreeability,  of  Kohl  re- 
liable information, — and  so  on  through  the  long 
catalogue  of  travellers.  The  same  variety  of 
taste  may  be  gratified  by  the  difference  of  sub- 
jects as  well  as  of  authors  in  the  literature  of 
travel.  Voyages  of  maritime  discovery  and  over- 
land journeys  to  the  Pacific  captivate  those  who 
love  adventure ;  and  this  continent  has  afforded 
no  small  portion  of  this  stimulating  aliment  in 
recent  times  from  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  to  the  adventures  of  the  Fur-Traders,  so 
gracefully  narrated  in  Astoria.  Travels  in  the 
United  States  specially  interest  political  econo- 
mists and  philanthropists ;  in  Italy  the  poetic,  in 
Palestine  the  religious,  in  the  arctic  zones  and 
the  tropics  the  naturalist,  in  Switzerland  the  de- 
votee of  scenery,  in  England  the  utilitarian  and 
lover  of  domesticity ;  in  Germany  the  scholar,  in 
France  the  social.  Books  of  Travels  thus  ap- 
peal not  merely  to  the  curiosity,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual affinities  of  readers ;  and  have  the  pecu- 
liar charm  to  awaken  an  interest  common  alike 
to  the  practical  and  the  imaginative  mind. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  of  the  literature 
of  travel  and  the  qualities  it  demands  are  modi- 
fied by  each ;  they  are  adventure  and  taste, — 
the  enthusiasm  of  discovery  and  the  study  of 
social  life.  The  lives  of  early  travellers  abound 
in  strange  vicissitude,  novel  circumstances,  and 
hazardous  exposure ;  while  those  of  modern  are 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  idea  of  danger.  It  is  evident  that 
the  love  of  adventure  impels  to  quite  different 
regions  of  the  earth  than  that  quiet  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  luxury  of  observation  found  in 
the  sphere  of  civilization.  It  requires  a  di.Terent 
species  of  character  to  explore  new  and  wild 


countries  from  what  is  needed  to  analyze  the  art, 
science,  or  political  tendencies  of  Paris,  Rome* 
and  St.  Petersburgh.  When  Marco  Polo  died* 
abont  1323,  his  friends  besought  him  to  confess  the 
history  of  his  travels  a  fiction.  The  wonders  he 
recorded  are  now  familiar  to  every  chDd ;  and 
the  locomotive  facilities  and  constant  intercourse 
of  the  world  is  daily  encroaching  on  the  domaia 
of  the  marvellous;  so  that  the  deveniess  rather 
than  the  experience  of  travellers,  is  what  rendens 
their  books  attractive.  The  spirit  of  adventure, 
however,  is  an  indistinctive  and  permanent  trait, 
and  will  always  find  scope,  if  not  in  discovering 
the  new,  at  least  in  exploring  the  old.  It  is  a 
form  of  heroism,  perhaps,  the  most  unobjectiona- 
ble to  a  Christian  age,  identifying  itself  with  phi- 
lanthropic ends  and  yielding  constant  ailiment  to 
that  divine  paternity  that  rendeta  **  the  whole 
world  kin."  Unfolded  in  the  annals  of  travel, 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  life-drama,  it  draws  us, 
through  admiration,  sympathy  and  inquisitive- 
ness,  near  the  heart  of  nature  and  humanity. 
We  ardently  recognize  its  inspiration  in  Bruce 
triumphant  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  Belzoni  un- 
dismayed in  the  darkness  of  Egyptian  tombs, 
half-suffocated  with  the  dust  of  mummies ;  Delia 
Vall^  romantically  espousing  a  daughter  of  Bag- 
dad ;  Ledyard  flying  from  the  restraints  of  a  Now 
England  College  and  working  his  passage  to 
Europe  as  a  common  sailor;  Brydone  noting  his 
barometer  among  the  lava  and  snows  of  Etna; 
Stephens  measuring  the  forest-covered  ruins  of 
Yucatan ;  and  yet  more  recently,  Layard  watch- 
ing the  exhumation  of  a  winged  lion  of  Nineveh ; 
an  American  naval  officer  guiding  his  frail  barque 
over  the  rapids  of  the  Jordan ;  and  another  giv- 
ing out  rations  of  mule-flesh  to  his  little  band 
of  frozen  comrades  in  a  defile  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Endurance  related  with  simplicily, 
discovery  revealed  with  modest  zeal,  the  resour- 
ces of  patience,  fortitude  and  intelligence  dis- 
played without  ostentation,  sometimes  render 
the  works  of  such  travellers  the  most  beautiful 
tributes  to  human  character,  and  more  interesting 
than  the  wildest  romance.  Even  the  scholar  is 
charmed  with  the  vitality  of  the  information  they 
yield ;  and  Southey,  a  discriminating  biblioma- 
niac, used  to  say  that  of  such  books,  **  we  can- 
not have  too  many.'* 

A  critique,  attributed  to  Goethe,  prefixed  to 
the  travels  of  Puckler-Muskau,  refers  their  at- 
traction to  a  '*  genial  aimlessness.**  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  spirit  which  renders  a  tour  pleasurable 
both  as  an  experience  and  a  history,  except  when 
undertaken,  like  those  just  alluded  to,  from  mo- 
tives of  bold  enterprise ;  and  in  this  view  Beck- 
ford's  Travels  may  justly  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  our  subject.  He  com- 
bined, in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  ssga- 
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dons  piiilosophy  of  a  man  of  the  worid,  with 
the  rafiaod  enthoaiaaiii  of  the  icholar;  he  poe- 
MMed  a  fond  of  exact  knowledge  and  a  tempera- 
Bent  of  rare  snsceptibttity ;  he  united  the  keen 
pereeptioB  of  a  eritie  to  the  abandon  of  a  volnp- 
taarj ;  and  thus  was  brought  into  relation  with 
namra  and  Kfe  in,  at  onee,  an  ezquiaitely  intimate 
and  atjectively  intelligent  way,  and  thoroughly 
realised  the  influences  of  each  with  the  senses 
and  with  the  mind.  Without  the  hardihood  and 
earaeataess  to  become  a  purely  adTentnrous  trav- 
eller, and  too  exclttsive  to  sympathize  with  hu- 
man natnie  ou  a  broad  scale,  by  virtue  of  an  en- 
joyaUe  oi^anixation  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste, 
he  was  fitted  to  interpret  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal Inxufiesof  a  southern  and  oriental  existence, 
without  losing  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  his 
Anglo-Saxon  nativity  and  education. 

That  stock  has  produced  the  most  efficient 
travellers  in  the  world,  but  a  constitutional  in- 
sensibility has  often  deprived  the  story  of  their 
wanderings  of  the  glow  and  consecutive  senti- 
ment which  alone  brings  home  another's  expe- 
rience to  our  consciousness.  They  have  usually 
been  endowed  with  the  needful  intelligence  and 
energy,  bnt  seldom  with  the  moral  and  physical 
sensibility  whereby  we  *'see  into  the  life  of 
things.'*  Beckford  eariy  indicated  a  different 
Older  of  character,  by  his  romance  of  Vathek, 
originally  as  nnchastened  as  it  was  imaginative, 
yet  so  authentic  in  costume,  so  beautiful  in  des- 
criptive effect,  as  to  prove  how  wonderfully  a 
native  of  the  West,  through  imagination  and  sen- 
sibility, could  adopt  and  reproduce  the  magnifi- 
cent and  sensuous  life  of  the  East.  Subsequent- 
ly this  capacity  for  pleasure  appears  to  have 
sapped  his  intellectual  vigor;  and  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  having  lived  in  regal  splendor  at 
Cintra  and  become  the  mysterious  virtuoso  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  the  architect  of  innumerable 
towers,  the  owner  of  rare  old  pictures,  and  the 
inventor  of  extravagant  diversions  rivalling  the 
magic  felicities  of  the  Arabian  Nights ; — an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  nineteenth  century  realizing  in 
his  nature,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience,  an  ori- 
ental destiny.  Yet  however  deplorable  tenden- 
cies like  his  may  be  when  rocklessly  indulged, 
ere  they  were  perverted  by  habit,  we  can  scarce- 
ly imagine  a  more  desirable  natural  gift  for  the 
traveller.  His  sensitive  and  discriminating  mind 
revelled  in  every  form,  hue,  odor,  movement  and 
aoaad  that  addressed  the  sense  of  the  beautiful; 
and  analysed  every  combination  of  their  enchant- 
ment. The  effect  was  that  the  offensive  to  taste 
yielded  him  inexhaustible  occasion  for  banter, 
and  the  delightftil  in  art  or  nature,  while  it  cap- 
tivaisd  for  the  moment,  also  afforded  material 
for  tasteful  comment.  Hence  the  whole  thread 
of  his  nafrmtivo  ia  varied  by  a  contrast  analo- 


gous to  what  all  travellers  have  sctually  known — 
the  discomforts  of  the  real  and  the  charm  of  the 
ideal ;  his  facts  are  enlivened  by  fkncy ;  and  his 
descriptions  not  only  convey  a  series  of  images, 
but  they  have  the  unity  of  impression  which  is 
derived  from  sensation.  In  a  word,  he  not  only 
tells  us  how  things  appear  to  him  and  how  their 
phenomena  may  be  explained,  but  how  they 
make  him  feel.  This  gives  a  personality  as  well 
as  a  reality  to  every  scene ;  we  identify  ourselves 
with  it; — inhale  the  breeze,  scent  the  flower,  be- 
hold the  tints,  taste  the  viand,  and  hear  the  strain, 
are  annoyed  by  the  inconveniences  and  charmed 
with  the  amenities  of  the  traveller's  daily  course. 
It  is  his  union  of  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  with 
a  soul  for  the  practical  that  gives  to  Beckford's 
travels  their  consistent  effect.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  the  freshness  of  his  years  and  just  at  that 
point  of  time  when  the  transition  from  an  ancient 
regime  to  modem  reform  had  commenced.  One 
of  the  latest  and  most  vivid  reflections  of  En- 
rope,  before  the  *'  ineffectual  fires"  of  prescrip- 
tive custom  and  authority  grew  dim  before  the 
star  of  conquest  and  the  dawn  of  popular  in- 
telligence,— ^they  are  graphic  and  affecting  me- 
morials of  the  past  in  form  and  manners,  and  the 
eternal  present  of  nature  in  her  fairest  guise. 
No  susceptible  mind  can  follow  the  enthusias- 
tic pilgrim  without  catching  the  spirit  of  his  ex- 
perience;— feeling  with  him  the  somniferous  as- 
pect of  the  Low  countries  and  revelling  in  the 
mellow  brilliancy  of  southern  lands,  the  charm 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  the  pensive -beauty 
of  cypress-groves  and  minsters.  Infected  by  his 
humor  we  smile  at  the  absurdities  of  local  pre- 
judice and  vulgar  enjoyment;  lulled  by  his  dream- 
iness, we  repose  in  the  shade  of  a  chestnut-tree, 
or  the  gloom  of  a  chapel,  and  muse  of  departed 
greatness;  animated  by  his  fancy,  we  re-sum- 
mon victorious  processions  on  the  desert  plains  of 
Rome  and  in  the  oriental  square  of  Venice.  To 
describe  thus  general  effects  and  minute  details, 
with  equal  spirit,  is  only  the  gift  of  one  who  to 
an  artist's  perception  adds  a  poet's  sensibility. 
Beckford  saw  the  dew-drops  on  Van  Huysam's 
flower-pieces,  the  gaudy  insect  that  fluttered  in 
his  mountain  path,  the  anemone  that  peeped  out 
from  the  grass,  with  the  appreciative  glance  of 
a  dainty  virtuoso ;  but  he  saw  also  the  massy 
foliage  of  Vallambrosa,  the  expanse  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  sublime  in  architecture  and  the 
infinite  gradations  of  tint  on  the  evening  horizon, 
with  the  meditative  gaze  of  a  bard,  to  whom 
each  was  a  glorious  revelation.  He  recognized, 
too,  the  ludicrous  side  of  a  traveller's  life— the 
*' squalling  battery"  adjacent  to  his  inn  chamber, 
the  ''  clumsy  lubber  decorated  with  stars,"  the 
soprano  who  looked  like  a  porpoise,  the  '*  rat's 
tail  candles"  of  a  gala,  the  overgrown  frian 
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*«  snch  as  a  Chioaae  would  hare  placed  in  his 
pagoda,"  and  the  ''grim  fraternity  of  cats.'* 
He  was  a  haunter  of  woods,  a  lover  of  the  rust- 
ling of  pines,  an  equestrian,  and  a  swimmer ; 
thesitrn  in  St.  Mark's  Square  thought  him  mad, 
•oUloqnising  by  moonlight;  and  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  Florence  gallery,  he  **  ran  childishly  by 
the  ample  ranks  of  sculptures,  like  a  butterfly  in 
m  parterre,  that  skims  before  it  fixes,  over  ten 
thousand  flowers."  He  clambered  hill-sides  to 
pluck  gli  odoriferigineperimentioned  by  Ariosto; 
wished  to  scatter  coral  on  Sarmaszaro's  grave 
at  Naples;  and  eat  grapes  while  reading  Metas- 
tasio ;  he  luxuriated  in  sleeping  figures,  through  a 
relish  of  the  drowsy  god  as  epicurean  as  Sane  ho 
Pansa's  was  material ;  and  while  strolling  in  the 
Boboli  gardens,  expected  LucuUus  to  invite  him 
under  a  portico  to  dine.  He  sought  to  realize 
the  poetry  of  travel  by  contrast,  going  from  the 
dark  cathedral  to  the  bright  casino,  from  gay  so- 
eiety  to  **  wild  spots  where  the  arbutus  flourish 
es ;"  and  from  the  noisy  mart  to  the  lonely  sea- 
shore. It  is  this  delight  in  a  free  exposure  of  bis 
nature  to  the  iofluence  of  external  objects ;  this 
studied  contact  with  the  elements  of  life,  this 
passion  for  atmosphere  and  hues,  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  grand ; — this  education  of  the  senses  as 
avenues  of  the  soul, — that  makes  such  a  mind 
as  Beckford*8  a  delectable  guide  through  scenes 
of  natural  and  artistic  interest.  As  a  convivial 
host  is  required  to  give  zest  to  the  feast,  so  a  trav- 
eller of  enjoyable  temper  is  the  only  one  who 
can  impart  to  others  the  pleasure  which  novel 
circumstances  and  visionary  delights  yield  him- 
self. 


THE  SELDEJrS  OP  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Oh,  bleet  be  thine  unbroken  light  I 
That  watch'd  me  a£i  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night 
Porerer  vhining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  opon  us  came. 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray— • 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. — Byron, 


SONNET. 


AH  the  long  day,  the  restless  storm  had  kept 

A  ceaseless  moan  of  wind,  and  fall  of  rain, — 

But  now  the  weary  winds  and  waters  slept, 

And  beauty  basked  upon  the  earth  again. 

In  joy  I  issued  forth  beneath  a  sky 

Bright  with  the  setting  sun's  reflected  light. 

And  clouds,  exhibiting  a  gorgeous  sight 

Of  tower,  and  temple  to  th'  astonished  eye, 

Changed  as  I  looked  to  hills  and  mountains  capt 

With  golden  hues.    Awhile  I  gazed  enrapt— 

But  oh !  felt  then  beyond  expression  blest 

When  Tanished  mount,  and  hill,  and  shadowy  dome^ 

And  every  cloud  that  glittered  in  the  west 

Took  airy  shapes  that  mocked  my  thoughts  of  home. 

AOLAITS. 


Margaret  communicated  the  result  of  her  con- 
versation with  Virginia  to  Mrs.  Selden,  who 
heard  her  fears  confirmed,  with  increased  feelings 
of  distress  and  perplexity.  They  determined, 
however,  after  much  consultation,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Charles's  letter,  before  Mrs.  Selden 
should  mention  the  subject  to  Virginia,  as  she  had 
been  so  unhappy,  and  so  little  like  herself,  since 
the  betrayal  of  her  feelings,  that  Mrs.  Selden 
found  she  would  not  be  able  to  preserve  her  com- 
posure, in  the  every  day  intercourse  which  must 
take  place  with  Augustus  Vernon,  until  some 
plausible  reason  could  be  assigned  for  her  depar- 
ture. It  had  happened,  unluckily,  but  a  few 
days  before,  that  Virginia  had  replied  decidedly 
in  the  negative,  to  an  inquiry  made  of  her,  in 
Mr.  Vernon's  presence,  as  to  whether  she  inten- 
ded visiting  The  Rectory  during  the  summer,  and 
there  must  be  something  now  to  account  for  this 
sudden  change  of  determination,  bnt  the  real 
motive  should  be  suspected.  Virginia's  sensibil- 
ity was  so  extreme,  and  she  was  so  little  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  or  controlling  her  feelings, 
that  Margaret  feared  Augustus  Vernon  knew  but 
too  well  her  heart  was  his  own.  She  likewise 
suspected  strongly,  that  he  had  perceived  he  was 
no  favorite  either  with  Mrs.  Selden  or  herself, 
though  there  had  never  been  in  the  manner  of 
either  towards  him,  any  deficiency  in  politeness, 
or  the  sort  of  kindness  which  is  inseparable  from 
hospitality,  in  that  state  of  society  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  goodness  of  heart  refined  feeling,  and 
a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  rather  than  by  con- 
ventional rules. 

Margaret  felt  the  necessity  of  shielding  Virgi- 
nia from  any  exposure,  and  her  pride  was  wound- 
ed at  the  thought,  that  Augustus  was  perhaps 
aware  of  the  power  he  had  over  the  heart  of  one, 
so  pure,  so  lovely,  so  innocent,  and  of  whom,  in 
her  estimation,  he  was  so  unworthy.  She  en- 
tered so  deeply  and  truly  into  her  sister's  feel« 
ings,  that  she  regretted  the  necessity  of  making 
Charles  acquainted  with  them,  and  felt  almost  as 
if  she  were  committing  a  breach  of  trust  in  doing 
so,  though  Virginia  had  imposed  on  her  no  in- 
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jvactioB  of  flMTMy.  As  to  her  mothor,  Marga- 
rat  had  alwaya  conaidored  it  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
ligioM  daty  to  coofide  to  her  every  thing,  ae 
mreaarvedly  as  a  Catholic  would  to  a  coofeBSor, 
and  Viiginia  would  never  have  dreamed  of  the 
peaeibility  of  coneealing  anything  of  importance 
from  her;  she,  therefore,  scarcely  doubted  that 
Margaret  had  acquainted  her  with  all  that  had 
paiied  between  tbom«  though  she  dreaded  so 
aaeh  to  renew  the  subject,  that  she  forbore  to 
make  any  inquiry  of  her. 

A  day  or  two  would  probably  elapse,  before 
the  wished  for  letter  could  arrive,  and  meantime, 
Margaret  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  draw 
observation  from  Virginia,  as  much  as  possible. 
Augustus  Vernon  observed  Virginia's  depression, 
and  his  vanity  led  him  to  ascribe  it  to  the  real 
cause ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
dwusand  sweet  things,  signifying  noihing,  to  her, 
bvt  Margaret  was  always  near  to  change  the 
sentimental  into  the  ludicrous,  and  to  bring  down 
all  exalted  flights  to  common-place  and  reality. 
Margaret  felt  that  this  was  almost  as  irksome  to 
Virginia,  as  to  Augustus,  but  she  had  chosen  her 
line  of  conduct,  and  was  determined  not  to  de- 
part from  it.  To  be  systematically  disagreeable 
to  those  we  love,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  is  a 
severe  trial,  and  Margaret  found  it  to  be  so ;  the 
I  often  died  away  on  her  lips,  and  the  gay 
I  of  her  conversation,  which  amused  all  her 
hearen,  but  Virginia  and  Augustus,  awakened 
•o  correspondent  mirth  in  her  own  bosom. 

This  was  the  first  interruption  of  the  perfect 
confidence  and  love,  which  had  always  existed 
hotween  the  sisters,  and  though  Virginia  did  not 
cast  one  unkind  glance  upon  her,  nor  utter  one 
hanh  word,  Margaret  felt  most  deeply,  that  for 
the  pfoseat  at  feast,  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  Virginia's  feelings  towards  her,  while  the 
youger  sister  herself  felt  desolate,  helpless  and 
■lioerable,  for  Margaret  was  to  her  the  prop  to 
the  vine,  hot  the  vine  had  turned  its  branches 
from  the  prop,  and  they  foil  upon  the  earth  in 
helpfeaa  prostration. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Charlotte 
Davenport  came  over  one  evening  to  have,  as 
she  said,  a  good,  quiet  talk,  since  she  knew  that 
Gerahl  Devoreux  and  Augustus  Vernon  were 
engaged  to  dine  out  on  that  day,  and  could  not 
be  at  Sherwood  as  usual,  to  monopolise  all  con- 
venation,  for  agreeable  as  the  gentlemen  were, 
she  preferfed  talking  a  little  herself  sometimes. 


A  languid  and  contemptuous  smile  played 
arannd  the  comers  of  Virginia*s  beautiful  mouth, 
at  this  remark  of  Cbarlotte*s. 

Maigaret  laughed  good  humoredly  and  said, 
■'yon  do  the  geodemen  injustice,  Charlotte,  I 
den*t  think  either  of  them  great  talkers.*' 


**  Perhaps,  Gerald  Deverenz  is  not  what  one 
would  call  a  great  ulker,  for  he  talks  by  fits  and 
starts,  he  is  sometimes  silent  at  Davenport  Lodge, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  but  I  observe  the  talking  fit 
is  always  upon  him  at  Sherwood.  As  to  An* 
gustus  Vernon,  he  does  not  talk  so  very  much 
either,  but  then  he  is  always  doing  something  to 
attract  attention,  which  is  just  as  bad  as  monopo- 
lising conversation;  he  is  either  attitudinising  or 
playing  on  the  flute,  or  looking  *  delightfully  with 
aU  his  might.'  " 

Virginia  colored  deeply  with  indignation,  and 
was  just  about  to  vindicate  Augustus,  when  a 
look  from  Margaret  checked  her,  and  she  began, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  pull  her  bouquet  to 
pieces. 

Her  discomposure  was  so  visible,  that  Marga- 
ret, to  divert  Charlotte's  attention  from  it,  sud- 
denly rose  saying,  **  Charlotte,  don't  you  want  to 
see  how  beautifully  Louis's  rose  is  blooming." 

'*  Yes,  very  much,  the  rose  he  brought  me  is 
dying,  I  believe,  somehow.  You  have  better 
luck  in  every  thing  than  I  have." 

After  admiring  the  rose  for  some  minutes, 
Charlotte  proposed  to  take  a  turn  down  a  shady 
walk  In  the  garden,  and  after  a  little  preliminary 
cough,  said — 

**My  chief  reason  for  coming  over  this  even- 
ing, was  to  have  a  little  private  conversation 
with  you,  Margaret ;  I  know  I  can  trust  your  dis- 
cretion, but  I  hope  you  will  not  commit  me." 

Margaret's  color  changed  rapidly  from  red  to 
pale ;  her  first  thought  was,  that  the  communi- 
cation concerned  Virginia,  and  it  was  with  some 
effort,  she  said  with  composure, — **You  know 
you  can  trust  me  safely  Charlotte,  but  I  cannot 
bind  myself  by  any  previous  promise  of  secresy." 

*' Well,  I  will  trust  you  entirely,  but  don't  look 
so  scared,  my  secret  is  altogether  about  Augus- 
tus Vernon,  and  I  am  sure  you  don't  care  more 
about  him  than  I  do— which  is  nothing  at  all.  I 
know  you  are  thinking  now,  that  my  opinions 
and  feelings  have  altered  very  much  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  but  they  really  have  not,  I  was 
never  particularly  pleased  with  him,  though  his 
uncommon  personal  beauty  made  me  suppose,  at 
first,  that  he  possessed  some  extraordinary  merit, 
in  which  expectation,  however,  I  soon  found  I 
was  mistaken." 

'» WeU,"  said  Margaret, ''  all  that  is  very  natu- 
ral, but  what  particular  occurrence  has  thrown 
new  light  upon  his  character  ?" 

*^  Oh,  my  own  observation  would  soon  have 
enabled  me  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
his  character,  but  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  made 
discoveries,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  what 
sort  of  man  he  is." 

Margaret  endeavored  to  say  as  composedly  aa 
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poMible,  '*you  excite  my  curiosity,  Charlotte, 
what  can  these  discoveries  be  ?*' 

**  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  them  quite  fairiy, 
but  then  all  stratagems  are  honorable  in  love  or 
war,  and  I  don't  see  why  not  in  friendship.  You 
know  the  willow  walk,  that  runs  along  the  bank 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  I  was  pacing  lei- 
surely up  and  down  it,  about  dusk  yesterday 
evening,  when  I  heard  the  voices  of  Gerald  Dev- 
ereux  and  Augnstus  Vernon,  in  earnest,  and  I 
thought  angry  conversation.  They  seemed  to  be 
approaching  me,  and  as  I  heard  Virginia's  name 
pronounced,  I  felt  an  irresistible  curiosity  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying,  I  would  not,  however, 
have  listened  from  curiosity  alone,  but  I  really 
thought  it  might  be  of  importance  for  Virginia  to 
ascertain  what  Augustus  Vernon  really  thinks, 
and  intends,  and  then  poor  Louis  too,  you  know 
all  this  affair  between  Virginia  and  Augustus 
makes  him  so  miserable.  I  really  could  not  help 
hoping,  that  something  was  about  to  transpire, 
which  would  prove  him  unworthy  of  Virginia. 
There  was  surely  no  harm  in  that  wish,  so  with- 
out taking  time  for  reflection,  I  concealed  myself 
completely  beneath  the  long  branches  of  an  old 
willow,  and  I  heard  Gerald  Devereux, — do  you 
you  know,  by  the  bye,  that  I  think  Gerald  Dever- 
eux is  in  love  with  Virginia  himself?" 

With  some  effort,  Margaret  replied,  *'it  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  improbable.**  The  thought  had 
before  occurred  to  her,  but  somehow  the  idea  had 
not  been  entirely  agreeable,  and  she  felt  provo- 
ked with  herself  to  find  that  it  was  even  less  so 
now. 

**  Yes,  it  is  probable  enough,  for  men  are  more 
taken  with  beauty  than  with  any  thing  else,  and 
Virginia  is  so  beautiful,  but  somehow  their  char- 
acters are  so  different,  it  had  never  occurred  to 
me  as  possible.  But  to  go  on — T  heard  Gerald 
Devereux  say,  in  an  imperious  tone, — *  The  hap- 
piness of  such  a  creature  as  Virginia  Selden  can- 
not and  must  not  be  trifled  with,  besides  I  have 
personal  reasons  for' — the  concluding  part  of 
the  speech  I  could  not  hear,  Augustus  replied  in 
tones  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty,  but  his  tones 
were  so  much  lower  than  Gerald  Devereux's, 
that  I  could  only  catch  a  word  here  and  there. 
I  heard  him  say,  'Clara,'  distinctly,  and  *  youth- 
ful indiscretion,'  and  some  other  unconnected 
words,  which  gave  me  a  clue  to  the  conversa- 
tion. Again  I  caught  some  words  from  Gerald 
Devereux  about  *  ho  nor,'  *  unprotected  situation,' 
'engagement  that  he  bad  himself  ui^ed,'  which 
still  evidently  referred  to  Clara.  Their  voices 
grew  more  and  more  earnest  and  angry,  but  I 
began  to  feel  very  uneasy,  and  to  say  the  truth, 
a  little  mean  in  my  hiding  place,  so  I  seized  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  to  glide  away  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  that  which  they  took. 


But  I  determined  to  eome  over  this  evening  and 
acquaint  you  with  all  that  I  had  heard,  for  I  think 
we  now  know  quite  enough  to  prove  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  Viigioia.  And  I  am  sure,  that  al- 
though yon  would  have  been  too  honorable  to  act 
as  I  did,  you  will  not  be  sorry  that  I  obtained 
this  information." 

Margaret  had  listened  to  this  recital  with  many 
varying  and  painful  emotions,  and  she  only  re- 
plied to  Charlotte,  by  a  silent  pressure  of  the 
hand,  in  token  of  thankfulness  for  her  friendly 
intentions. 

**  I  have  seen  for  some  time  past,"  continued 
Charlotte,  "  that  Gerald  Devereux  was  annoyed 
by  Mr.  Vernon's  attentions  to  Virginia,  but  I 
never  once  suspected  there  was  any  rivalry  in  the 
case :  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  ?" 

**  A  transient  thought  of  this  nature  once  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  I  have  never  observed  any  thing 
to  confirm  it." 

"  Oh,  your  head  never  runs  on  love  matters, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  girls,  and  of  course  you 
are  not  so  likely  to  make  such  discoveries.  But, 
it  is  evident  Virginia  does  not  think  of  Gerald 
Devereux,  and  indeed,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  wish  any  one  success  with  her.  I  do 
believe  it  would  break  poor  Louis's  heart." 

An  involuntary  sigh  escaped  from  Margaret — 
'*  I  am  sure  no  one  could  love  Virginia  more 
truly  than  your  brother  does,  but  Virginia  has 
been  brought  up  in  such  habits  of  familiarity 
with  him,  that  he  could  not  excite  her  imagina- 
tion sufficiently  to  awaken  that  sort  of  feeling 
which  people  of  much  fancy  think  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  love." 

*'  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  love  best  those 
whom  we  know  best,  if  they  deserve  to  be  loved. 
Louis  is  a  proof  that  it  may  be  possible.  But 
Margaret,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  let  it  trans- 
pire, that  I  have  been  playing  the  part  of  an 
eavesdropper.  I  don't  blame  myself  for  it,  my 
motives  were  good,  but  then  you  know  it  has  an 
ugly  sound,  and  might  be  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
chief." 

«« I  shall  use  all  possible  precaution,  Charlotte, 
and  confide  what  you  have  mentioned  to  no  one 
but  my  mother  and  Virginia,  with  injunctions  of 
secresy." 

"  I  do  not  object  to  your  confiding  anything  to 
Mrs.  Selden :  I  know  she  will  not  betray  me ; 
and  Virginia  of  course  must  be  made  acquainted 
with  Augustus  Vernon's  treachery;  though  to 
say  the  truth  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  her;  but  you 
know  she  is  not  particularly  famous  for  keeping 
her  own  counsel." 

''Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Margaret;  "I  think 
I  can  answer  for  Virginia's  prudence :  but  let  us 
return ;  you  know  the  only  way  to  keep  a  secret 
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is  aovor  to  let  it  be  known  that  yon  hmve  one  to 
keep." 

As  Margaret  mid  thia,  she  put  her  arm  witibin 
CbaHo€te*a  and  turned  towards  the  house,  though 
Charlotte  said  she  had  not  half  tallced  ont  what 
she  had  to  say.  This  talking  out  what  she  had 
to  say,  was  exactly  what  Margaret  did  not  wish, 
as  she  was  anzions  to  prevent  any  inquiries  as  to 
Virginia's  state  of  feeling ;  nor  did  she  feel  at 
present  disposed  to  listen  to  Charlotte's  surmises 
with  regard  to  Gerald  Devereux's  sentiments  to- 
wards Virginia.  Her  thoughts  were  in  a  state 
of  perplexity  and  distress;  bnt  she  felt  there  was 
an  immediate  necessity  for  concealing  and  con- 
trelling  her  emotions ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  parlor,  her  countenance  and  manner  were 
sufficiently  composed  not  to  excite  observation. 

Heavily  the  hours  wore  on  with  Margaret, 
until,  Charlotte's  visit  over  and  all  necessity  for 
constraint  at  an  end,  she  should  hold  undisturbed 
communion  with  her  own  thoughts ;  the  sense  of 
freedom  was,  however,  the  only  relief;  for  small 
indeed  was  the  comfort  derived  from  her  medi- 
tations. She  dreaded  inflicting  such  a  severe 
pang  upon  Virginia,  as  the  disclosure  relating  to 
Augustus  Vernon  she  knew  would  occasion,  and 
she  could  not  conceal  from  herself,  that  other 
sonrces  of  disturbance  mingled  with  her  appre- 
hensions and  concern  for  her  sister.  Again  and 
again  she  exclaimed  mentally,  '*If  she  could  love 
Gerald  Devereux  she  might  yet  be  happy,"  and 
again  and  again  strove  to  repress  the  doubt  which 
was  always  involuntarily  accompanied  with  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  as  to  whether  he  really 
loved  her  sister.  Yes,  she  would  always  add, 
when  this  doubt  recurred,  he  must  love  her,  as 
Charlotte  says;  she  is  so  beautiful,  it  would  be 
imposaible  not  to  love  her. 

Margaret  thought  she  had  long  ago  conquered 
all  regret  at  her  own  want  of  beauty ;  indeed, 
weeks  and  months  passed  by,  in  which  she  be- 
mawed  no  more  thought  on  her  own  appearance 
than  she  did  on  that  of  any  third  person;  but  now 
she  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  consciousness 
that  some  of  her  old  sensations  had  returned, 
and  that  her  want  of  personal  attractions  was 
agam  a  snbjeet  of  regret.  But  thinking  we  are 
foolish  will  never  cure  folly,  and  Margaret  in- 
stantly strove  to  call  other  and  higher  trains  of 
thonght  and  feeling  to  her  aid,  to  expel  those 
which  humiliated  even  more  than  they  grieved 
her. 

Margaret  was  not  long  suffered  to  pursue  her 
meditations  undbtnrbed  for  Virginia,  whose  cu- 
tiosity  had  been  gready  excited  by  the  length  of 
the  private  interview  between  Charlotte  and  her 
sister,  and  a  certain  significant  and  mysterious 
air  which  Charlotte  wore  upon  her  return,  now 
entered  and  took  a  seat  beside  Maigaret.    After 


a  fow  minutes'  silence,  she  said  with  a  forced 
smile,  **My  curiosity  is  greatly  excited  as  to  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  between  Charlotte 
and  yourself,  and  you  must  gratify  it,  dear  Mar- 
garet :  it  is  no  idle  curiosity." 

A  pang  shot  through  Margaret's  heart  at  the 
thought  of  the  pain  such  a  communication  must 
inflict;  as  she  looked  at  Virginia's  touching  and 
surpassingly  delicate  beauty,  and  marked  the  ex- 
pression of  care  and  anxiety  that  clouded  a  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  made  to  express  feelings 
of  happiness  and  love  only,  her  resolution  almost 
failed  her,  and  pressing  her  sister's  hand  tenderly 
between  her  own,  replied  : 

•a  will  gratify  your  curiosity,  at  another  time, 
Virginia ;  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  to-morrow." 

«•  Why  wait  until  to-morrow  ?  Oh,  Margaret, 
how  hard  it  seems,  that  you  should  deny  and 
thwart  me  in  every  thing — ^you,  who  always  used 
to  anticipate  my  wishes,  and  even  spoil  me  by 
your  indulgence.  The  whole  worid  appears  to 
me  to  have  changed  of  late."  And  the  tears  fell 
fast  on  Margaret's  hand,  as  Virginia  uttered  these 
words  in  a  tone  rather  of  sorrow  than  vexation. 

**■  My  dearest  Virginia,"  said  Margaret  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  sympathy,  'Met  no  cloud  inter- 
pose itself  between  us;— it  is  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance even  to  yow  happiness  that  you  should 
understand  me — that  you  should  believe  my  ac- 
tions to  you  are  always  prompted  by  love.  I 
shrank  only  from  giving  you  pain,  but  it  b  best 
to  conquer  such  weakness,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all 
now,  as  nothing  can  be  gained  by  delay." 

Virginia  almost  gasped  for  breath:  she  had 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  Charlotte's 
commnniaation  must  have  related  to  Augustus 
Vernon ;  indeed,  she  could  scarcely  imagine  how 
any  one  else  could  be  the  subject  of  a  confiden- 
tial conversation.  '*  Go  on,  then,  Maigaret,"  she 
said  in  a  choked  voice. 

Margaret  obeyed,  and  related  all  that  had  pass- 
ed between  Chariotte  and  herself;  suppressing 
only  Charlotte's  surmises  respecting  the  state  of 
Gerald  Devereux's  heart— as  she  deemed  it  best, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  no  such  sus- 
picion should  be  allowed  to  enter  Virginia's  mind. 

Virginia  listened  in  silence;  bnt  the  paleness 
of  her  cheek,  the  anguish  depicted  in  her  coun- 
tenance, showed  too  plainly  what  her  sufferings 
were.  Margaret  was  obliged  to  avert  her  frice 
from  her  sister  to  preserve  her  own  composure. 
At  last  she  said — 

"  This  discovery  is  painful  mdeed,  dear  Vir- 
ginia; I  can  well  imagine  how  painful,  but  yet 
we  should  be  grateful  that  it  was  not  deferred 
longer." 

*•  Grateful !  Oh,  Margaret,  how  strangely— 
how  calmly  you  talk  of  a  stroke,  which  is  the 
death  blow  to  my  happiness !    Oh  how  could  he 
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have  the  heart  to  deceive  me  thus,  and  yet  he 
seemed  to  love  me  so  much." 

A  flood  of  tears  relieved  Virgiuia*s  oppressed 
heart,  and  Margaret  felt  a  weight  removed  from 
her  own,  as  she  saw  them  flow,  for  she  had  felt 
alarmed  at  the  iotoDse  aod  suppressed  sufTering 
which  Virgioia's  whole  appearauce  had  indica* 
ted. 

''  Ho  is  utterly  unworthy  of  my  sister*8  lightest 
thought — of  the  lowest  and  least  place  in  her 
heart ;  he  loves  himself  and  nothing  else  in  God's 
universe." 

"And  yet,"  said  Virginia,  wiping  away  her 
tears,  "  may  we  not  judge  him  too  harshly — too 
hastily ;  it  is  ahnost  impossible,  as  I  have  often 
heard  you  say,  to  judge  correctly  from  hearing  a 
part  of  a  conversation — repeated,  too,  by  a  per- 
son so  inaccurate  and  hasty  as  Charlotte." 

A  pause  ensued,  for  Margaret  was  considering 
how  to  reply  in  a  manner  least  painful  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  yet  with  sufficient  decision  to  leave 
her  no  false  hope;  but  the  silence  was  first  inter- 
rupted by  Virginia  herself,  who  said  in  a  hesita- 
ting and  deprecating  tone — "We  may  feign  af- 
fection in  words,  but  scarcely  in  looks  and  tones, 
I  think.  I  can  scarcely  believe — at  least  it  seems 
impossible,  he  should  be  insincere." 

This  was  said  with  a  look  so  piteous  and  ap- 
pealing that  Margaret  found  some  difficulty  in 
replying  decidedly.  "Yes,  Virginia,"  she  said 
at  length,  "  even  looks  and  tones  may  deceive, 
from  those  who  make  it  the  business  and  study 
of  their  lives  to  gain  the  hearts  of  others ;— but 
admitting  his  love  to  be  sincere  now,  what  secu- 
rity can  we  have  for  its  continuance,  and  even 
could  we  be  certain  of  his  constancy,  who  could 
value  such  a  heart  ?" 

"  Virgi nia  sighed  deeply.  "  He  must  have  heen 
so  very  young  at  that  time." 

"Vouth  is  no  excuse  for  wanting  feeling  or 
generosity  :  indeed,  it  only  makes  the  case  more 
hopeless,  for  if  we  are  deficient  in  these  qualities 
in  youth,  it  would  be  almost  a  miracle  if  we  ac- 
quired them  in  growing  older." 

"But  she  might  have  been  artful,  unworthy  of 
him  ;  she  might  have  entrapped  him" — 

"  Scarcely  probable,  or  something  of  this  sort 
he  would  have  urged  in  his  own  justification ; 
and  such  a  man  as  Gerald  Devereux  would  hardly 
have  remonstrated  so  earnestly  in  behalf  of  an 
artful,  unworthy  woman." 

"  *  Such  a  man  as  Gerald  Devereux  !*  I  never 
discovered  any  thing  about  him  to  incline  me  to 
receive  his  opinions  implicitly;  he  seems  to  be 
an  imperious  and  prejudiced  man.  It  is  strange 
Margaret,  you  should  take  up  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  some  people  on  the  slightest  grounds,  and 
condemn  others  without  a  hearing." 
.  Margaret  at  first  made  no  reply  to  petulance 


so  unusual  from  Virginia  but  by  pressing  her  haod 
affectionately  between  her  own.     "  I  will  not  at- 
tempt," she  said,  at  length,  in  a  voice  of  the  moat 
soothing  tenderness,  "to  vindicate  Mr.  Devereaz, 
or  to  accuse  Mr.  Vernon;  but  I  must  try  to  save 
my  own  dear  Virginia,  (he  flower  of  my  life* 
from  sorrow  and  from  exposure  of  the  state  of 
her  heart  to  the  world,  and,  above  all,  to  him 
whom  I  believe  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  ber. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  possible  that  you  have 
been  mistaken  in  him,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
act  as  if  this  were  a  possibility  ?    In  your  pres- 
ent state  of  uncertainty,  you  could  not  meet  him 
again  with  composure ;  your  feelings  would  be- 
tray themselves,  and  I  see  nothing  which  can 
prevent  all  these  evils  but  an  immediate  removal 
from  this  place :  you  may  then  have  time  to  col- 
lect your  thoughts,  to  review  the  past,  and  at 
least  to  regain  your  equanimity." 

"  But  where  could  I  go — the  very  thought  la 
misery  of  going  any  where,  feeling  as  I  do." 

"  Go  to  our  dear  brother  Charles.  If  conso- 
lation and  strength  can  be  found  in  the  friendship 
of  any  human  being,  it  is  in  his.  He  has  written 
repeatedly  to  beg  that  you  would  visit  him.  Re- 
ginald sets  out  after  an  early  breakfast  to-mor- 
row morning  for  The  Rectory.  I  will  pack  up 
your  clothes  to-night,  inform  my  mother  of  your 
intention,  and  send  Cesar  orders  to  have  the  car- 
riage in  readiness." 

The  suddenness  and  promptitude  with  which 
Margaret  made  all  these  arrangements,  acted  like 
a  shower  bath  on  Virginia's  prostrated  energies. 
"You  are  so  sudden,  Margaret— so  quick;  you 
give  me  no  time  to  consider,"  she  said ;  "you 
know  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  leaving  home, 
even  for  a  day,  without  you." 

"  But  Charles*  house  is  only  another  home : — 
come,  Virginia,  you  must  positively  let  me  think 
and  act  for  you  in  this  instance  :"  and  so  saying, 
Margaret  went  immediately  to  Mrs.  Selden  to 
entreat  her  to  fortify  Virginia's  wavering  deter- 
mination. 

Mrs.  Selden  found  it  necessary  to  enforce  Mar- 
garet's persuasion  and  entreaties  with  a  com- 
mand ;  though  delivered  with  so  much  gentleness 
and  affection,  as  to  make  it  appear  rather  a  re- 
quest than  a  command.  Margaret  then  set  most 
assiduously  to  work,  collecting  all  the  articles  of 
Virginia's  wardrobe  which  she  thought  she  would 
want;— even  the  most  minute  comfort  was  not 
forgotten, — while  Virginia  neither  heard  nor  saw 
any  thing  that  was  passing,  but  throwing  herself 
on  a  bed,  wept  unrestrainedly,  until  sleep  over- 
powered her,  relieving  the  feelings  of  Margaret 
quite  as  much  as  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  vmj  not  can  thee  moiiAl  then,  nj  soul! 

Inmorul  longings  lift  thee  to  the  skies : 

Lore  of  thj  native  home  inflames  thee  now, 

With  piouB  madness  wise. 

Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine ! 

Soott,  mmgled  with  thy  iathers,  thou  shalt  shfoe 

A  alar  amid  the  stany  throng, 

A  God  the  Gods  among.— Co^ertdjfe. 

Margaret  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  was  up 
by  the  dawn,  to  put  all  things  en  train  for  the 
expedition  to  The  Rectory.  She  gazed  fondly 
and  sorrowfully  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  fair 
face  of  her  sleeping  sister,  then  glided  noiselessly 
about  the  room  to  avoid  awaking  her,  until  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  It  was  ne- 
eessary  also  to  apprise  Reginald  of  the  change 
in  family  arrangements,  and  to  acquaint  her  fa- 
ther with  Virginia's  intended  departure.  Regi- 
nald heard  with  great  indifference  that  Virginia 
was  to  be  his  companion :  upon  collecting  his 
thoughts  he  was,  however,  a  little  disconcerted 
at  the  idea  of  riding  in  a  carriage,  instead  of 
vpoB  horseback ;  but  Margaret  assured  him  there 
woald  be  no  necessity  for  this,  as  Virginia  would 
take  a  book  with  her,  and  would  not  want  a 
companion.  She  considered  this  as  a  fortunate 
circnmstance,  for  she  knew  that  Virginia  would 
spend  the  day  in  weeping ;  and  even  unobservant 
as  Reginald  was,  his  curiosity  could  not  fail  to 
be  excited  at  emotion  so  disproportioned  to  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Selden  did  not  hear  of  Virginia's  depar- 
ture with  nnconcem,  though  he  would  have  scorn- 
ed to  acknowledge  so  trifling  a  feeling.  Nothing 
annoyed  him  more  than  even  a  temporary  break 
np  of  the  family  circle.  Mrs.  Selden,  however, 
assured  him  that  Virginia  ought  to  visit  Charles, 
as  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  her:  and  she  thought 
too  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  her  to  go  a 
little  from  home.  Mr.  Selden  was  so  accustom- 
ed to  acquiesce  in  his  wife's  judgments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  her  daughters,  that 
he  made  do  objection  to  the  plan ;  but  when  Vir- 
ginia entered  the  parlor — her  eyes  red  with  weep- 
ing— and  vainly  tried  to  eat  a  few  mouthfuls,  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mrs.  Selden  : 

"  I  really  cannot  perceive,  Mary,  any  such  ab- 
solute necessity  that  Virginia  should  leave  home, 
when  she  seems  so  unwilling  to  go." 

**  This,  my  dear,  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
reasons  for  her  going :  it  is  time  Virginia  had  ac- 
qidred  some  self  control — ^some  power  of  doing 
what  is  not  agreeable  to  her :  and  what  would 
Charles  think,  to  hear  she  had  such  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  visiting  him  ?" 

Mr.  Selden  could  not  help  acknowledging  the 
good  sense  of  these  remarks,  and  he  only  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  in  silence. 


'*Come,  Virginia, — the  carriage  is  waiting," 
said  Mrs.  Selden  in  a  cheerful  tone ;  **  we  must 
not  make  a  scene  of  this  short  parting." 

Virginia,  bathed  in  tears,  was  incapable  of  ut- 
tering a  word,  as  she  kissed  her  mother  and  Mar* 
garet  in  silence.  Reginald  followed  her,  with  con- 
temptuous astonishment,  to  the  carriage,  into 
which  her  father  assisted  her,  more  discomposed 
at  the  sight  of  her  tears  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  acknowledge.  As  he  closed  the  carriage  door, 
he  desired  Virginia  to  tell  her  Aunt  Mason  and 
Charles  he  should  come  some  day  or  other  to  see 
how  they  were  fixed.  He  did  not  add  at  The 
Rectory,  for  he  had  never  been  known  to  desig- 
nate the  abode  by  any  other  name  than  Charies' 
establishment.  He  returned  slowly  to  the  house, 
regretting  that  Mary  should  consider  it  necessary 
to  commence  immediately  her  course  of  discip- 
line with  Virginia. 

Virginia  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  as  it  drove 
off,  and  gave  way  to  an  unrestrained  burst  of 
tears ;  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
she  sobbed  aloud.  Once  only  did  she  uncover 
her  face  and  look  around  her,  with  an  undefined 
hope  of  seeing  Augustus  Vernon.  He  must  surely, 
she  thought,  have  some  presentiment  that  I  am 
leaving  him,  perhaps  for  ever.  Yet,  after  all, 
Margaret  may  be  right ;  it  is  perhaps  mean  and 
foolish  for  me  to  think  of  him  longer— still  the 
worst  criminal  is  allowed  to  justify  himself  before 
he  is  condemned. 

Tortured  by  a  conflict  of  feelings,  in  which, 
unfortunately,  love  and  regret  were  greatly  stron- 
ger than  indignation  and  a  proper  sense  of  dig- 
nity, Virginia  gave  way  to  her  emotions  without 
even  attempting  to  restrain  them,  until  Kitty,  the 
servant  who  attended  her,  could  look  on  in  si- 
lence no  longer,  but  thought  something  must  be 
done,  if  possible,  to  calm  those  bursts  of  grief, 
which  frightened  as  much  as  they  astonished  her. 

**Dear,  dear  me  !  Miss  Virginia,  what  would 
Miss  Margaret  and  Missis  say,  to  see  you  taking 
on  so !  I  always  see  young  ladies  like  to  go  from 
home  before,  and  going  just  to  see  Mas  Charles 
and  Miss  Charlotte  too.  Poor  Mas  Charles  wants 
to  see  you  all  so  bad  too." 

Virginia  scarcely  heard  Kitty's  remonstrances, 
which  were  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  a  simi- 
lar strain :  nor  did  she  rouse  herself,  in  the  least, 
from  the  state  of  grief  in  which  she  had  fallen, 
until  almost  mid-day,  when  Reginald,  alighting 
from  his  horse,  ordered  Cesar  to  stop  the  car- 
riage under  the  shade  of  a  fine  oak  tree. 

**  Virginia,"  he  said,  **  we  had  best  rest  the 
horses  here  awhile,  and  refresh  ourselves  with 
the  luncheon  Margaret  prepared  for  us." 

Perceiving  that  Virginia's  eyes  were  swoln  with 
weeping,  and  that  she  was  utterly  iucapabie  of 
replying,  he  regarded  her  with  a  somewhat  con- 
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temptuous  smile,  saying,  **  One  would  imnguie, 
Virginia,  that  you  were  going  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  had  lost  every  friend  in  the  world.  You  are 
eld  enough  now  to  be  a  reasonable  being,  and 
should  reflect  on  the  extreme  irrationality  and 
absurdity  of  such  conduct." 

This  rebuke  had  a  better  effect  on  Virginia's 
spirits  than  any  attempt  at  soothing  her  could 
have  produced,  for  she  was  piqued  and  ashamed 
at  perceiving  that  Reginald  so  far  from  regarding 
her  with  the  least  spark  of  sympathy,  thought 
she  was  acting  like  a  downright  simpleton.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  to  assist  her  out  of  the  car- 
riage, attempted  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuk, 
and  listened  with  a  tolerable  appearance  of  com- 
posure to  a  long  lecture  which  Reginald  deliver- 
ed on  the  many  bad  effects  which  arose  from  liv- 
ing at  home  so  much  as  she  had  done. 

They  did  not  arrive  at  The  Rectory  until  twi- 
light, and  Virginia  could  not  have  answered  a 
single  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  or  as 
to  any  object  in  the  country  through  which  she 
had  passed.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  lis- 
ten to  Charles'  affectionate  welcome,  feel  the 
kindly  pressure  of  his  hand  and  his  kiss  upon 
her  cheek  without  some  pleasurable  emotion  and 
then  Mrs.  Mason  and  the  children  were  so  glad 
to  see  her  that  her  drooping  spirits  revived  some- 
what under  these  kindly  influences. 

Charles,  who  understood  perfectly  the  state  of 
Virginia's  feelings,  forbore  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy to  make  any  allusion  which  could  call  up 
painful  trains  of  thought,  and  contrived  with 
much  skill  and  tact  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
subjects  of  genera]  interest,  which  he  discussed 
with  so  much  variety  and  playfulness  as  to  call 
forth  a  few  languid  smiles  from  his  sister. 

Charles  was  surprised  on  the  following  morn- 
ing as  he  was  taking  an  early  ramble  over  the 
grounds,  as  was  his  wont,  to  hear  Reginald's 
voice  wishing  him  good  morning  and  to  And  him 
at  his  side. 

**What  a  noble  view  you  have  around  you, 
Charles,  this  place  really  has  great  capabilities  of| 
being  made  a  fine  country  seat,  it  is  a  pity — 

**That  it  is  a  Rectory,"  said  Charles  smiling. 

'*  Well,  I  must  acknowledge  some  such  thought 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  now  to  attempt  to  dissatisfy  you  with 
your  vocation,  and  after  all  it  has  some  advan- 
tages, opportunities  of  literary  leisure  for  exam- 
ple ;  many  clergymen  have  won  laurels  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  science,  and  have  occu- 
pied lofty  niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame." 

'*  You  still  find  it  impossible  to  believe,  Regi- 
nald, that  I  do  not  aspire  to  win  laurels,  or  to  fill 
a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame." 

'  Impossible,  utterly  impossible !  I  believe  most 
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but  with  your  talents  and  your  natural  elevation 
of  character  it  is  ntteriy  impossible  that  you 
should  be  willing  to  return  like  the  flowers  of  the 
field  to  the  dust  from  which  you  sprung,  without 
one  trace  to  mark  to  the  passer-by  that  you  ever 
existed — *  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton'  sleeping  in 
the  church-yard  with  all  the  strains  of  immortal 
song  which  were  in  your  soul  hushed  in  eter- 
nal silence,  without  ever  having  been  called  forth 
to  awaken  the  admiration  of  after  ages,  when 
your  name  should  be  pronounced." 

Charies  looked  earnestly  at  Reginald  as  he 
uttered  these  words ;  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a 
glowing  cheek  he  then  replied ;  **  I  can  under* 
stand  these  feelings,  Reginsild,  I  have  experienced 
them,  but  that  time  is  past  and  it  is  as  impossible 
that  I  should  feel  thus  again  as  that  my  taste  for 
tops  and  kites  should  revive." 

Reginald  cast  on  his  brother  a  look  of  min- 
gled surprise  and  pity  as  he  indignantly  replied, 
"  I  shall  regret  your  choice  of  a  profession  deeply 
indeed,  Charies,  if  it  should  lead  you  to  enter- 
tain sentimentB  so  unnatural  and  so  unworthy  of 
a  mind  hke  yours,  sentiments  which  so  far  from 
raising  us  above  the  level  of  humanity  degrade 
us  beneath  it ;  sentiments  such  as  these  are  suited 
only  to  miserable  monks  who,  renouncing  all  the 
noble  aims  of  existence,  drag  on  a  half  life  in  the 
cloister  and  think  they  are  thus  rendering  homage 
to  God." 

**My  views  of  the  destiny  of  man  are  even 
more  exalted  than  your  own,  Reginald.  When 
we  view  ourselves  as  immortal  souls  passing 
swiftly  through  a  probationary  state  to  a  world 
where  we  may  hope  to  become  higher,  nobler, 
beings  than  our  feeble  imaginations  can  conceive, 
with  what  dignity  and  importance  are  even  the 
humblest  actions  of  life  invested,  as  parts  of  the 
preparatory  course  of  discipline  to  which  it  is 
necessary  we  should  be  subjected,  to  fit  us  for 
this  glorious  immortality.  Compared  with  hopes 
and  aims  such  as  these  how  do  the  uncertain,  un- 
just and  mutable  rewards  of  fame  amongst  our 
fellow  mortals  sink  into  insignificance !" 

The  radiant  expression  which  lit  up  Charles* 
face  was  not  lost  upon  Reginald.  Seizing  his 
hand  he  said  with  emotion,  **  I  am  glad  to  see, 
Charles  that  you  have  not  lost  your  enthusiasm, 
and  that  it  has  only  taken  too  lofty  instead  of 
too  humble  an  aim.  Yet  the  eagle  cannot  always 
remain  above  the  clouds,  nor  look  continually  at 
the  sun,  he  must  descend  to  the  earth  or  perish. 
We  are  formed  for  this  world  and  cannot  look 
wholly  or  continually  beyond  it.  The  reward 
for  noble  actions,  for  climbing  the  rugged  ascents 
of  the  Hill  of  Fame,  tbe  path  to  which  is  always 
marked  with  blood  and  tears,  must  be  tangible, 
suited  to  our  nature  and  apprehensions;   few 
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tiMi  whieh  will  enablo  tbem  to  raalize  the  future, 
the  inanaterial,  the  intasgible*  to  liire  in  a  world 
•C  id«M  and  ehadows." 

^  My  dear  fellow,  what  could  be  more  immate- 
rial, iatangible,  ideal  than  what  you  call  fame  ? 
It  ia  the  moet  airy  of  all  the  gorgeous  fabrica 
raiaed  by  imagiaatioB;  the  injustice  and  fickle- 
■ess  oi  popular  applause  have  been  proverbial 
ia  erery  age  and  nation  of  which  we  have  any 
Maord.  No  one  despises  more  than  yourself  the 
opinioos  of  the  individuals  that  compose  the  mass 
af  mankind ;  you  would  be  surprised  to  count  up, 
for  I  am  sure  they  could  easily  be  enumerated, 
the  fow  whose  admiration  could  produce  a  thrill 
af  pride  in  your  heart,  or  exalt  you  one  degree  in 
your  own  estimation.  *' 

^Trve,  but  think  with  tvhat  rapture  yon  would 
listen  to  the  verdict  of  the  noble  and  enlightened 
few,  the  few  who  alone  deserve  to  be  called  men, 
assigning  to  you  a  name  and  station  above  your 
fiallow  mortals,  holding  you  up  for  the  admira- 
tion and  imitation  of  all  your  cotemporaries ; 
think,  too,  for  ages  after  the  grave  had  closed  over 
yea,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  you  had  returned 
ta  the  dast  from  whence  it  was  taken,  that  your 
naase  would  fill  a  proud  page  in  history,  that  it 
would  l>e  a  watchword  to  noble  and  ardent  spi- 
rits striving  for  the  honors  of  immortality,  &}a- 
linnaliy  producing  glorious  deeds,  and  as  the  em- 
pire of  letters  extends,  spreading  its  influence  for 
the  elevation  of  our  race  to  countries  undiscov- 
aced.  What  a  reflection  it  would  be,  this  magic 
Basse  is  mine,  my  efforts  have  achieved  this  glo- 
rious destiny !  Would  it  be  too  dearly  bought  by 
days  of  toil,  by  nights  of  watching,  by  the  most 
severe  intellectual  labor,  by  the  heart's  best  blood 
ilaelf  ?  Do  not  the  common  every  day  aims  of 
existence  sink  into  contemptible  insignificance 
with  each  a  price  as  this  within  the  possibility  of 
attainment  ?  Did  not  all  the  master  spirits  of  past 
agea,  even  with  the  dim  lights  of  antiquity,  feel 
and  act  for  these  noble  rewards,  and  shall  their 
aims  be  more  elevated  than  our  own  ?'* 

**  You  must  allow  me,  Reginald,"  said  Charles 
smiling,  **the  privilege  of  transgressing  Dean 
Swift's  rule  for  the  time  to  which  a  speech  should 
be  liauted, — a  minute  and  a  half  he  said  should 
on  no  account  be  exceeded.  I  shall  have,  too. 
Id  avail  myself  of  my  professional  privileges  and 
view  the  subject  somewhat  systematically,  that 
we  may  understand  each  other  and  arrive  at  any 
light  ceoclusionaon  the  subject.*' 

**Dean  Swift's  rule  is  just  what  might  have 
beea  expected  from  such  a  man  as  Dean  Swift : 
speak  away  an  hour  and  a  half  if  you  like  it, 
I  aboald  think  a  day  and  a  half  well  spent  in  the 
discussion  if  it  could  aid  you  in  arriving  at  what 
I  think  true  views  of  the  subject." 

**  We  will  then  ascertain  first  what  is  the  sort 


of  fame  to  which  it  is  noble  to  aspire ;  is  it  not» 
according  to  your  belief,  the  admiration  of  the 
noble  and  enlightened  few  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, but  first  and  most  intoxicating  the  applause 
of  those  of  that  lofty  band  who  are  our  cotem- 
poraries ?  But  you  have  studied  enough  of  his- 
tory and  of  the  nature  of  human  opinion  to  know 
that  the  awards  even  of  the  great  and  wise  of  our 
cotemporaries  scarcely  ever  coincide  with  those 
of  posterity.  And  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  man 
was  ever  in  his  own  time  the  hero  of  the  few  and 
the  hero  of  the  many.  If  we  toil  for  the  plau- 
dits of  thousands  and  millions,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  occupy  one  of  those  exalted  niches  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  dim  from  their  very  elevation 
to  those  who  gaze  on  them  from  the  depths  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  beneath.  To  win  the 
crowns  assigned  by  the  lofty  few,  placed  above 
the  thick  and  many  colored  mists  of  passion  and 
ignorance,  we  must  be  content  to  endure  the  mis* 
understanding  and  brave  the  obloquy  and  taunts 
of  the  crowd  below.  If  this  is  really  the  only 
sort  of  fame  to  which  you  aspire,  you  could  meet 
popular  censure  with  unmoved  mind." 

^*  No,  I  cannot  deceive  myself  so  far,  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  incur  popular  blame  and  scorn 
without  the  loss  of  happiness,  pride  might  and 
would  support  me  under  it ;  but  one  great  incen- 
tive to  action,  one  strong  sustaining  and  anima- 
ting influence  would  be  lost.  No,  to  fulfil  the 
glorious  destiny  which  haunts  my  waking  and 
sleeping  hours,  I  must  feel  my  power,  I  must  be 
able  to  sway  the  minds  of  men  as  trees  are  moved 
by  the  hurricane,  then  I  shall  feel  the  Divinity 
within  me,  shall  know  that  I  have  not  mistaken 
my  high  vocation,  shall  be  saved  from  the  with- 
ering curse  of  consciousness  that  I  had  mistaken 
high  aspirations  for  high  capabilities.  Yet  I  ad- 
mit this  sort  of  fame  to  be  inferior  to  that  lofty 
and  imperishable  kind  which  is  the  voice  of  the 
great  and  good  who  shall  come  after  us  in  suc- 
ceeding ages.  However,  the  two  kinds  of  fame 
have  been  united  in  some  rare  instances,  and 
what  has  once  been  done  by  man  may  be  done 
again." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Reginald,  what  an  ignis  fatuu» 
do  you  pursue,  impossible  to  grasp,  an  ever  chang- 
ing and  perishable  exhalation  I  how  unlike  the 
steady  light  of  the  luminaries  of  Heaven !  We 
are  told  that  the  righteous  shall  shine  like  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  Heaven,  when  all  the  mon- 
uments of  mau  shall  have  perished,  and  this  very 
earth  shall  have  shrivelled  like  a  parched  scroll ; 
is  not  this  a  certain  and  glorious  reward,  if  we 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  revealed  word  of 
God,  as  I  know  you  do.  Must  we  not  acknowl- 
edge promises  such  as  these  to  ofier  to  us  a  more 
real  and  glorious  immortality  than  that  which 
may  have  a  barely  possible  existence  in  tlie  minds 
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•f  imperfect,  short-sighted,  mutable  mortals? 
The  very  word  immortality  in  this  sense  implies 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Then  the  inspiring 
freedom  from  all  bondage  to  man,  to  IIto  ^as  in 
Ottr  great  Task  Master's  eye'  animated  and  sus- 
tained by  the  consciousness  that  we  are  actuated 
by  a  purifying  principle  which  is  gradually  trans- 
forming us  into  higher,  nobler  beings,  how  much 
does  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  we  are  becom- 
ing all  that  is  great  and  noble  exceed  that  of  being 
thought  so !  The  last  is  indeed  but  a  phantom,  the 
pursuit  of  which  makes  us  feverish,  restiess,  un- 
happy, leading  us  often  into  inextricable  laby- 
rinths, the  other,  a  glorious  reality,  for  whose  at- 
tainment the  very  efforts  are  not  only  happiness 
but  are  continually  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit." 

Reginald  regarded  his  brother  with  a  sad  earn- 
estness as  he  replied,  **  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  Charles,  though  I  must  confess  I 
have  never  examined  the  subject  very  closely, 
but  things  relating  to  another  state  of  existence 
seem  dim,  distant,  and  uncertain.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  an  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Being 
delights  in  the  exercise  of  power  and  intelligence  | 


in  his  creatures,  the  wider  their  scope  of  action, 
the  worthier  their  efforts  seem  of  his  approba- 
tion ;  can  we  suppose  that  he  who  rules  senates 
and  commands  armies  is  not  a  nobler  being  in 
the  eye  of  The  Eternal  than  the  hind  who  earns 
his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the 
only  end  of  his  being  to  procure  the  means  of 
an  existence  of  scarcely  higher  dignity  in  crea- 
tion than  that  of  the  animals  who  live  but  for  the 
same  purpose." 

**  The  God  of  your  imagination  is  not  the  God 
of  Scripture,  Reginald ;  you  ascribe  unconscious- 
ly to  Him  the  character  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman 
hero.  The  God  whom  we  adore  weighs  actions 
not  in  the  balance  of  short-sighted  man ;  the  ut- 
most exercise  of  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
beings  such  as  we  are,  even  supposing  these  qual- 
ities to  have  in  us  an  inherent  and  independent 
exbtence,  must  so  far  from  exciting  his  admira- 
tion appear  infinitely  small  in  his  eyes,  but  when 
we  reflect  that  all  power  and  intelligence  are 
gifts  which  He  has  himself  bestowed  upon  his 
creatures,  that  they  may  use  them  for  his  service 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  (for  Scripture  assures 
us  that  these  are  the  purposes  for  which  all  tlie 
talents  of  man  were  bestowed,)  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  He  will  approve  of  the  being  of  His 
own  creation  who  uses  His  own  gifts  only  that 
he  may  gain  a  name  among  his  fellow  men  ? 
The  noblest  even  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  he- 
roes, to  whom  fEime  was  the  breath  of  life,  had 
dim  visions  of  the  true  glory  which  consists  in 
loving  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  even  though  the 
reward  and  applause  due  to  her  should  be  de- 


nied. But  we  will  continue  our  discussion* ano- 
ther time,  for  I  hear  the  breakfast  bell." 

Reginald  smiled.  "  Well,  we  will  defer  it  though 
I  by  no  means  acknowledge  myself  vanquished« 
and  at  a  suitable  opportunity  may  perhaps  con- 
vince you  that  I  have  more  reason  on  my  side 
than  you  are  at  present  willing  to  acknowledge. 
At  the  same  time  I  will  be  candid  enough  to 
agree  that  you  have  placed  your  own  views  in  a 
very  strong  light.  But  by  way  of  digression,  for 
whom  is  that  little  bouquet  you  have  been  se- 
lecting so  carefully  whilst  we  were  discoursing 
on  such  high  themes  ? 

«•  For  Virginia.  I  am  sorry  to  see  her  looking 
so  pale  and  dejected,  I  am  afraid  she  is  not 
well." 

**  And  I  am  only  afraid  she  is  silly.  Yon  may 
depend  upon  it  if  any  thing  is  the  matter  it  is 
only  some  notion  she  has  picked  up  from  ro- 
mances that  heroines  ought  to  be  unhappy.  I 
am  surprised  that  a  woman  of  my  mother's 
strong  practical  sense  should  have  allowed  Vir- 
ginia to  indulge  herself  in  such  pernicious  read- 
ing." 

**  And  yet  I  can  well  imagine  how  the  same 
feeling  which  makes  a  man  wish  to  be  a  hero, 
differently  directed,  may  make  a  woman  wish  to 
be  a  heroine." 

**  Pshaw,"  replied  Reginald. 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  house  and 
found  the  family  assembled  for  prayers.  Regi- 
nald thought  that  Charles  would  manifest  some 
embarrassment  and  considerately  turned  his  eyes 
away,  nor  did  he  imagine  it  possible  that  he 
should  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  reverence  at 
hearing  his  own  brother  Charles,  with  whom  he 
had  ate,  drank  and  slept  ever  since  his  earliest 
recollection,  perform  the  venerable  offices  of  a 
clergyman.  But  his  attention  was  soon  rivetted 
aud  his  respect  awakened  by  the  earnest  yet  sim- 
ple solemnity  of  Charles'  manner,  the  excellence 
of  his  enunciation,  and  his  deep  and  melodious 
voice.  W  hat  an  orator  has  been  lost  to  the  worid ! 
he  mentally  exclaimed,  as  he  regarded  his  brother 
with  a  peutfive  yet  respectful  glance. 


CHAPTER  XVril. 

I  hate  the  face,  however  fair, 

That  carries  an  affected  air; 

The  lisping  tone,  the  shape  constroinM 

The  studied  look,  the  passion  feigned. 

And  fopperies  which  only  tend 

To  injure  what  they  strive  to  mend. — Gap, 

It  was,  indeed,  with  a  heavy  heart  Margaret 
watched  the  carriage  which  bore  Virginia  away, 
until  it  was  lost  to  her  sight ;  she  had  scarcely 
ever  been  separated  from  Virginia  for  more  than 
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a  day  until  bow,  and  Margaret  felt  aa  if  it  would 
be  almoet  irapoeeible  for  Virginia  to  do  without 
ber,  though  her  good  sense  shewed  her  the  ex- 
treme aeceasity,  that  she  should  acquire  some 
resolution  and  independence  of  character.  How 
gladly,  thought  Margaret,  would  I  bear  her  trials 
for  her,  were  it  possible  that  the  discipline  of 
one  human  being  could  benefit  another,  she  is  so 
gentle,  so  dependent,  so  unfitted  for  the  storms 
eflife! 

Mm.  Selden,  though  a  very  fond  and  indul- 
gent mother,  felt  much  more  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion at  Virginians  departure  than  Margaret  did, 
she  rejoiced  that  she  was  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  Augustus  Vernon's  influence ;  she  felt 
too,  as  if  there  must  be  safety  and  peace  with 
Chaiies  and  her  sister,  and  she  had  so  often  seen 
the  sorrows  of  young  hearts  pass  away,  especial- 
ly when  they  arose  from  causes  such  as  those 
which  distressed  Virginia,  thatshe  hoped  a  change 
of  circumstances  would  soon  impart  another,  and 
mwe  healthy  tone  to  her  mind.  .But  Margaret, 
to  whom  Virginia  had  confided  every  feeling  of 
her  heart,  from  infancy,  feelings  that  she  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  avow  to  her  mother,  or 
would  not  have  cared  to  express,  knowing  they 
would  be  deemed  too  childish  or  romantic  to  call 
forth  her  sympathy  or  attention,  was  not  so 
sanguine.  Knowing  that  Virginia  lived  mostly 
in  an  inward  world,  she  did  not  hope  so  much 
as  Mrs.  Selden  from  outward  circumstances, 
and  she  feared  that  she  would  not  have  the 
resolution  to  attempt  the  mental  discipline  of 
changing  her  trains  of  thought  and  feeling, 
by  resolute  employment  of  any  kind,  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  difierent  tone  of  reflection  and 
sentiment,  from  that  in  which  she  was  now  in- 
dulging. But  though  her  hopes  were  so  much 
iUttter  than  those  of  Mrs.  Selden,  she  liked  to 
listen  to  her  words  of  encouregement,  and  said 
nothing  of  her  own  fears. 

When  Augustus  Vernon  arrived  as  usual  in  the 
evening,  of  the  day  of  Virginia's  departure,  Mar- 
garet felt  for  the  first  time  real  delight  at  her  ab- 
sence ;  an  air  of  uncontrollable  satisfaction  play- 
ed about  her  countenance,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  was  awaiting  Virginia's 
arrival,  seated  in  an  elegant  attitude  on  the  sofa, 
holding  a  tasteful  bouquet  in  a  manner  to  set  off 
hie  white  hand,  ornamented  with  rings,  to  pecu- 
liar advantage. 

His  countenance  expressed  much  disappoint- 
nent,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  no  one  enter 
bat  Mrs.  Selden  and  Margaret;  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  a  few  formal  speeches 
had  been  exchanged,  he  said  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
**  that  he  hoped  Miss  Virginia  Selden  was  not 
stiU  indisposed." 

'^Not  at  all,"  said  Maigaret,  "an  unexpected 


opportunity  occurred  of  paying  her  long  talked 
of  visit  to  our  brother  Charles,  and  Reginald  and 
herself  left  us  this  morning." 

The  beautiful  features  of  Augustus  were  al- 
most distorted  with  irrepressible  vexation,  and 
the  color  rose  to  his  temples,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
that  this  sudden  determination  on  Virginia's  part 
was  the  result  of  some  fankily  mancBuvre,  and 
ascribed  the  planning  of  it  chiefly  to  Margaret, 
for  whom  he  felt  a  strong  and  almost  instinctive 
aversion;  for  though  her  manner  had  always 
been  perfectly  polite  towards  him,  he  felt  that 
she  penetrated  his  real  character,  that  all  hissen^ 
timentalities  were  ridiculous  trash  in  her  estima- 
tion, and,  most  unpardonable  of  all,  that  even 
his  beauty  did  not  excite  her  admiration. 

»  Will  Miss  Selden  be  long  absent,"  Augus- 
tus asked,  turning  towards  Mrs.  Selden,  for  he 
felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  addressing  Mar- 
garet. 

**  Probably  for  some  time,"  replied  Mrs.  Sel- 
den with  an  air  of  great  indifference,  she  then 
added,  **How  is  Louis  this  evening,  has  his  indis- 
position worn  off?" 

"Louts  has  entirely  recovered  I  believe,  but  he 
is  so  hypochondriacal  that  I  eschew  his  society 
as  much  as  possible ;"  an  involuntary  smile  play- 
ed around  the  lips  of  Augustus  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  for  he  was  but  too  conscious  that 
the  melancholy  of  Louis  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  evident  partiality  with  which  Virginia  re- 
garded him ;  his  last  visits  to  Sherwood  had  been 
so  painful  from  this  cause,  that  he  had  of  late 
withdrawn  himself  almost  entirely. 

Margaret  saw  the  look  and  understood  it,  and 
if  possible,  Augustus  sank  many  degrees  in  her 
estimation ;  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  his  spirits 
will,  I  hope,  soon  return  with  his  health,  he  is  so 
pleasant  a  companion,  we  cannot  spare  his  so- 
ciety." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  languidly  drawled  out  Au- 
gustus. 

"  Certainly,  his  manner  is  so  kind,  so  natural, 
there  is  so  much  good  sense  and  manliness  about 
him." 

"  I  would  not  presume  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
Miss  Selden,  otherwise  I  would  say,  my  admi- 
ration was  never  very  particularly  excited  by 
every  day  characters,  or  common  qualities." 

"I  have  very  plam  tastes,"  said  Margaret,  "I 
believe  I  have  not  a  spark  of  romance  in  my 
composition." 

"  Romance  is  all  that  gives  a  charm  to  life," 
then  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  been  casting  pearis  before  swine, 
he  added,  "  but  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  widely  from  Miss  Selden." 

To  pass  a  whole  evening  without  either  ad- 
miring, or  being  admired,  was  too  enntiycmfe  to 
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be  thought  of,  so  after  a  few  uuinteresting  and 
languid  remarks,  with  long  pauses  between,  dur- 
ing which,  he  was  devising  some  probable  ex- 
euse  to  make  his  escape,  Augustus  Vernon  arose, 
and  pleading  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment that  had  never  been  made,  bowed  with  in- 
imitable grace  and  withdrew. 

Margaret  drew  a  long  breath  as  the  door  closed 
after  him,  and  said,  turning  to  her  mother,  "now 
I  breathe  freely  and  lightly,  what  an  oppressive 
man !  I  am  glad  we  possess  such  powers  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  disagreeable,  without  violating  the 
rales  of  politeness.'* 

Mrs.  Selden  smiled  assentingly,  and  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  again  and  again  on  Vir- 
ginia's absence. 

The  next  morning  Gerald  Devereux  called 
alone  and  at  an  unusual  hour,  the  gentlemen  were 
out  on  a  morning  ride,  Mrs.  Selden  was  engaged 
in  attending  to  domestic  arrangements,  and  Mar- 
garet felt  her  heart  beat  quick  as  she  went  into 
the  parlor  to  receive  him.  She  felt  a  foreboding 
that  he  wished  to  make  some  communication  to 
her  respecting  his  attachment  to  Virginia,  and 
she  dreaded  the  disclosure  more  than  she  liked 
to  acknowledge  to  herself,  then  she  thought  too, 
that  when  the  present  delusions  had  passed  from 
Virginia's  mind,  it  might  become  possible  for  her 
to  return  his  affection,  and  she  feared  to  discour- 
age him  entirely,  while  on  the  other  hand  jus- 
tioe  to  Gerald  Devereux  demanded  that  she  should 
not  encourage  false  hopes.  But  the  very  con- 
■ciousneas  of  her  own  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
an  union,  between  Gerald  Devereux  and  her  sis- 
tar,  to  a  heart  such  as  Margaret's,  would  have 
predisposed  her  to  act  in  contradiction  to  her  own 
feelings. 

Margaret,  almost  for  the  first  time,  found  some 
dfficulty  in  preserving  her  natural  manner,  as 
she  advanced  to  meet  Mr.  Devereux.  He  look- 
ed unusually  grave,  and  had  the  air  of  a  person, 
who  in  the  common  and  expressive  phrase,  *'  has 
something  on  his  mind." 

**  You  are  no  doubt  surprised,  Miss  Selden," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  *'  to  see  me  at  so  early  an 
hour,  but  as  I  received  letters  by  yesterday's  mail, 
which  will  compel  me  to  leave  Virginia  ia  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  you  see  I  am  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  my  remaining  time." 

Margaret  endeavored  to  look  more  unconcern- 
ed than  she  felt,  as  she  replied,  though  kindly, 
with  much  less  appearance  of  emotion  than  Ger- 
ald Devereux  had  expected,  *•  Your  friends  here 
will  regret  this  sudden  and  unexpected  absence 
very  much  I  am  sure." 

The  reply,  though  kind,  was  exactly  such  a 
one,  and  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  Gerald 
Devereux  felt  it  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.  His 
eye  rested  sadly  and  almost  reproachfully  on  her 


as  he  replied,  '*I  can  scarcely  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  power  to  excite  much  regret  at  Sherwood ; 
you  are  but  too  happy  here  without  foreign  aid." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  before  Margaret 
could  frame  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  sntta- 
ble  reply,  he  continued  in  a  more  cheerful,  though 
constrained  manner :  "  Augustus  Vernon  and  I 
have  indeed  taken  literally  Mr.  Selden's  kind  in- 
vitation to  make  his  house  our  home ;  whatever 
may  be  said  in  prose  or  verse  of  a  Highland, 
would  apply  as  justly  to  a  Virginia  welcome : 
bards  and  tourists,  however,  are  wanting  to  cele- 
brate it  as  it  deserves." 

*'  Some  virtues  bring  their  own  reward,  so  that 
we  have  scarcely  a  right  to  claim  any  merit  for 
them." 

Margaret  saw  that  Gerald  Devereux  was  hnrt. 
He  had  expected  something  less  complimentary 
from  her — less,  of  course,  on  such  an  oecasioa 
as  this ;  he  bowed  slightly  in  reply  to  her  remark. 
"  I  am  mortified,  Miss  Selden,  at  my  own  want 
of  address ;  I  know  no  agreeable  way  of  saying 
disagreeable  things ;  and  yet  they  must  be  said, 
perforce,  sometimes.  You  can  not  but  be  aware 
of  the  fascination  which  draws  Augustus  VeraoB 
to  Sherwood.  You  must  have  marked  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regards  your  sister :  noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  do 
so." 

Margaret's  heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  and  her 
color  came  and  went,  as  she  prepared  herself  to 
listen  to  an  avowal  of  his  own  love  for  Virginia; 
yet  she  replied  in  a  steady  tone,  "  It  would  bo 
useless  affectation  to  pretend  that  I  have  not 
observed  that  Mr.  Vernon  fancies  himself  in  love 
with  Virginia." 

*'  You  do  not  then  believe  in  the  reality  of  his 
attachment?" 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  Margaret  while  the 
indignant  blood  mounted  to  her  temples ;  '*  Mr. 
Vernon  loves  no  one  but  himself." 

**  He  has  been  the  idol  of  his  family,  and  the 
spoiled  child  of  fortune  ever  since  his  birth,  and 
is  therefore  less  to  be  blamed  for  vanity  and  self- 
ishness than  most  persons;  but  I  agree  with 
you,  for  self-idolatry  and  true  love  cannot  grew 
in  the  same  soil :  one  will  extirpate  the  other. 
Though  I  have  never  entertained  or  proposed 
any  sentiment  of  friendship  for  Augustus  Ver- 
non, still  as  we  have  been  thrown  into  such  fre- 
quent companionship,  I  find  it  a  painful,  and  rt 
appears  almost  an  insidious  and  indelicate  task 
to  enter  upon  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  speak 
without  criminating  him ;  and  it  requires  a  con- 
stant exertion  of  reason  to  prevent  me  from  feel- 
ing as  if  I  was  acting  disgracefully  towards  him. 
My  conscience,  however,  fully  acquits  me,  for  I 
have  warned  him  unless  he  desisted  from  any 
farther  attempt  to  gain  your  sister's  affections,  I 
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•hoald  find  it  necewary  to  apprise  some  of  the 
family  that  an  engagement  still  subsisted  between 
lum  and  a  very  young,  unprotected  girl ;  she  is 
▼ery  innocent,  very  beaatiful  and  well  born, 
thongh  poor,  and  placed  by  circumstances  in  a 
peculiarly  isolated  and  somewhat  obscure  station. 
Her  mother  died  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and 
tbe  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  distant  female  rela- 
tioD,  who  resided  as  a  dependent  with  her  father, 
and  of  a  parent  who  was  the  most  simple-minded, 
UDSuspicious  being  I  ever  saw,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, and  a  complete  recluse  in  his  habits ;  a  for- 
eigner, too,  he  seemed  to  have  no  interests,  no 
world  beyond  his  simple  home ;  his  mind  and  bis 
heart  were  filled  with  his  studies  and  his  child. 
Yet  his  love  was  perhaps  even  a  disadvantage  to 
poor  Clara ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, no  idea  how  to  form  the  character,  or  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  a  young  girl;  she  was  his 
pet,  his  idol  and  plaything,  and  his  excessive  ten- 
demeea  and  indulgence,  and  her  complete  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  softened  a  heart  already  too 
sensitive,  and  filled  a  mind  too  imaginative  with 
wUd  and  unreal  notions.  The  education  which 
her  father  gave  her  consisted  only  of  elementary 
instruction  in  the  simplest  branches  of  know- 
ledge; she  became  also  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  German  language,  as  he  was  a  native 
of  that  country,  and  generally  preferred  using  his 
native  tongue  in  speaking  to  Clara.  His  resi- 
dence was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  college 
to  which  I  went,  and  as  I  had  at  this  time  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ger- 
man language,  I  persuaded  him  to  give  me  pri- 
vate lessons  at  his  own  house,  and  in  this  man- 
ner became  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  my  interest  was  awakened  both  for  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter.  Augustus  Vernon 
matriculated  aa  my  college  career  was  closing ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  from  a  friend,  that  hav- 
ing met  with  Clara  in  a  solitary  ramble,  he  was 
ao  mnch  attracted  by  her  beauty,  as  to  determine 
htm  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  studying  Ger- 
man, for  the  sake  of  gaining  access  to  her  father's 
kouM.  The  consequences  of  this  step  may  ea- 
nly  be  imagined.  Clara  was  persuaded  to  enter 
into  a  secret  engagement  with  him,  and  he  was 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  friends.  Her  father 
died  a  few  months  ago,  in  ignorance  of  this 
nfiur  I  am  sure;  for  I  know  with  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  he  would  not  have  permitted 
Clara  to  continue  a  clandestine  engagement,  and 
she  ia  left  now  with  no  other  reliance  but  the  af- 
fection and  honor  of  Augustus  Vernon.  Such  a 
natnre  as  hers  is  capable  of  the  most  implicit 
confidence  and  almost  adoration,  for  her  feelings 
are  of  the  tenderest  nature,  uncorrected  by  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  observation  or  reason.  No 
proofii  of  his  infidelity  could  be  convincing  to  her 


mind  were  they  strong  as  Holy  Writ ;  hb  own 
declaration  could  alone  convince  her  of  his  infi- 
delity ;  and  were  she  convinced,  her  heart  would 
break  at  her  own  want  of  power  to  retain  his  af- 
fections, without  once  accusing  him  of  cruelty  or 
faithlessness.** 

''  Poor  girl  !'*  said  Maii^aret,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling ;  **  she  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  for  having 
thrown  away  such  a  heart  on  Augustus  Vernon. 
But  are  his  friends  now  apprised  that  any  such 
engagement  exists?" 

*'No,  and  they  would  never  consent  to  his  ful- 
filling such  an  engagement :  it  is  partly  on  this 
ground  that  Vernon  justifies  himself  in  acting  as 
if  no  such  vows  had  ever  been  made.  He  treats 
it  entirely  as  a  childish  affair,  and  says  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  fulfil  such  an  en- 
gagement, even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  moment  he  saw  your  sister  he  was  convinced 
he  had  never  known  love  before ;  he  thinks  it 
would  be  hard  for  the  sake  of  a  youthful  entan- 
glement which  never  could  end  in  any  thing,  to 
throw  away  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Yet  in- 
finitely unworthy  as  I  deem  him  to  be  of  your 
sister,  it  seemed  wisest  to  unveil  his  real  charac- 
ter, which  she  has  had  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, to  preclude  the  possibility  of  destroying  the 
happiness  of  such  a  pure  and  lovely  being."  Then 
with  evident  emotion  and  embarrassment,  he 
added,  **  I  should  have  acted  thus  from  this  mo- 
tive alone,  had  no  other  impelled  me,  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  deem  my  zeal  officious  or  imperti- 
nent." 

Margaret  felt  the  blood  recede  from  her  heart, 
and  rush  back  with  increased  violence ;  a  variety 
of  mixed  and  painful  sensations  made  her  agita- 
tion nearly  uncontrollable  yet,  with  a  strong  ef- 
fort, she  replied,  "  Believe  me,  I  am  fully  sensi- 
ble of  your  kindness,  and  thank  you  from  my  in- 
most heart  for  making  this  disclosure  as  all  Vir- 
ginia's friends  must  do." 

«'  Yet  I  hope  what  I  have  just  told  you  will  be 
communicated  to  no  one  but  your  mother  and 
sister.  I  am  very  anxious  that  no  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  matter,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  Augustus  Vernon  but  for  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  who  will  have  enough  to  suffer 
without  this  exposure." 

**  I  shall  certainly  mention  it  to  no  one  else  but 
my  brother  Charles,  who  is  a  sort  of  confessor 
to  us  all,  and  on  whose  prudence  and  secreay 
you  can  perfectly  rely." 

**  Then  as  I  confide  implicitly  in  your  judgment, 
I  must  extend  my  permission  to  him  bat  no  fieur- 
ther." 

A  pause  ensued,  Margaret  saw  that  Gerald's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  picture  of  Miranda  play- 
ing cbesd  with  Ferdinand,  she  remembered  that 
he  had  observed  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  Miranda 
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strikingly  resembled  Yirginia,  but  she  did  not 
recollect  at  the  same  time  that  this  picture  had 
served  as  a  sort  of  text  for  a  very  eloquent 
discourse  which  he  had  thus  held  on  the  beauty 
of  the  female  character,  during  which  he  had 
said  many  things  which,  with  all  her  fondness 
for  Virginia,  she  had  thought  strangely  inappli- 
cable,  if  meant  to  describe  her.  She  felt  every 
moment  more  strongly  the  danger  of  betraying 
her  own  emotions,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  doing  or  saying  something  immediately.  Ad- 
dressing Gerald  in  a  tone  which  she  meant  to  be 
at  once  careless  and  kind,  but  that  sounded  in 
his  ears  like  one  of  the  most  provoking  indiffer- 
ence, she  said  **My  mother  will  not  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Devereux,  for  depriving  her  of  your 
company,  especially  as  it  is  almost  your  last 
visit  for  some  time.  I  must  apprise  her  that  you 
are  here,'*  and  she  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant 
who  instantly  obeyed  the  summons  and  was  or- 
dered to  inform  Mrs.  Selden  that  Mr.  Devereux 
If  as  in  the  parlor. 

Gerald  looked  vexed,  mortified,  put  out  com- 
pletely, but  he  did  not  oppose  Margaret's  inten- 
tion, or  request  a  longer  private  interview.  **  Al- 
most for  the  last  time,"  he  mentally  repeated, 
«•  and  is  it  thus  she  speaks  of  a  separation  which 
may  be  so  long  ?  How  could  she  more  plainly 
intimate  her  indifference,  her  unwillingness  to 
listen  to  any  avowal  I  might  make,"  and  his  brow 
crimsoned  with  a  glow  of  painful  indignation. 

**  Quite  for  the  last  time,"  he  replied  in  a  tone 
which  he  meant  to  be  as  indifferent  as  her  own, 
**for  many,  many  months,  perhaps  years.  I  re- 
gret that  it  will  not  even  be  in  my  power  to  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Selden  and  Arthur,  as  I  have  indis- 
pensable engagements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  set  out  early  to-morrow  morning  for 
Travers  Lodge." 

Margaret  grew  pale  at  this  announcement, 
there  was  something  also  in  Gerald  Devereux's 
manner  at  which  she  too,  in  her  turn,  felt  deeply 
hurt,  and  they  were  both  relieved  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Selden,  who  advanced  towards 
Gerald  with  an  air  of  the  kindest  cordiality. 

A  heart  never  beat  in  a  human  bosom  more 
alive  to  kindness  than  that  of  Gerald  Devereux, 
and  the  assumed  expression  of  haughty  iudiffer- 
euce  which  his  countenance  wore  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  the  open  brow,  and  warm  look  of 
kindness  which  were  natural  to  him  whenever 
he  spoke  to  his  friends.  He  conversed  for  a 
while  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  as  the  time 
drew  near  to  s^y  that  little  word  "farewell," 
that  word  which  has  been  uttered  with  bitterer 
pangs  than  any  other  in  the  English  language, 
his  manner  involuntarily  became  sadder,  softer, 
and  there  wm  an  indescribable  something  about 


it  that  indicated  a  wounded,  though  no  longer  an 
irritated  state  of  feeling. 

Margaret  felt  an  increasing  and  almost  over- 
powering unhappiness,  but  she  forced  herself  to 
smile  and  speak  about  indifferent  things,  she  saw- 
that  Gerald  was  deeply  hurt,  that  he  was  unhap- 
py, but  she  ascribed  this  state  of  feeling  to  his 
supposing  that  she  had  understood  his  intima- 
tions with  regard  to  his  love  for  Virginia  and 
that  she  had  endeavored  to  prevent  his  making 
any  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  The  tone  of 
haughty  indifference  he  had  for  a  moment  assum- 
ed towards  her,  the  expression  of  sad  reproach 
with  which  he  turned  his  eyes  from  time  to  time, 
involuntarily,  upon  her,  suggested  the  painful 
thought  that  he  regarded  her  as  hostile  to  the 
success  of  his  suit  with  Virginia,  and  was  morti- 
fied to  find  in  her  not  a  friend  as  he  bad  expect- 
ed, but  an  enemy  to  his  dearest  hopes.  The 
manner  too  in  which  he  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  Travers  Lodge  awakened  the 
suspicion  that  he  meant  to  see  Virginia  and  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  had  any  chance  of  ob- 
taining her  favor. 

When  Gerald  bade  Margaret  farewell  he  could 
not  but  remark  that  her  hand  was  colder  than 
his  own,  and  he  thought  a  tear  glistened  in  her 
eye,  but  this  he  ascribed  to  compassion  natural 
enough  to  a  heart  warm  and  kind  as  Margaret's,  at 
parting  from  a  person  with  whom  one  has  asso- 
ciated intimately,  and  on  whom  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  inflict  pain.  And  thus  they  parted 
mutually  miserable  and  mutually  misunderstand- 
ing each  other. 

V^hat  a  glorious  gift  is  beauty  when  it  has 
power  to  win  such  a  heart  as  Gerald  Devereux**, 
witliout  one  effort  on  the  part  of  its  possessor! 
thought  Margaret  as  she  paused  to  look  again  at 
the  lovely  picture  of  Miranda,  which  appeared 
to  her  more  strikingly  than  ever  to  resemble  Vir- 
ginia. Her  eye  accidentally  rested  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  image  in  a  mirror  opposite  to 
her  and  an  involuntary  sigh  was  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  blush  at  her  own  weakness,  and  the 
thought  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  to  owe  the 
possession  of  Gerald  Devereux's  heart  entirely 
to  her  personal  attractions,  even  were  it  in  her 
power  to  become  as  beautiful  as  Virginia  by  a 
wish.  Thoughts  of  tenderness  too  for  that  fair 
sister  whose  happiness  had  always  been  dearer 
to  her  than  her  own,  filled  her  heart  and  even  in 
this  painful  and  trying  moment  she  resolved  that 
no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  her  part  to  re- 
move the  infatuation  which  blinded  her  eyes  to 
the  merits  of  Gerald  Devereux. 
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THE  SPIMT-HARP. 

A  Legendary  Ballad  fnmi  ike  German, 

BT  riLANCKS   8.   OSGOOD. 

Dwelt  once  in  Albioo's  iale  a  king, 
(The  wood4NRb  warbled  it  all  to  me.) 

He  had  two  daughters  blithe  as  Spring, 
(The  forest  is  blossoming  fair  to  see.) 

And  the  sister  said  to  the  sister  fine, 
"Let  us  go  to  the  sea-^horey  dearest  mine!" 

Oh!  the  joongest  was  fiur  as  the  dawn's  floft  light, 
B«t  the  oldest  was  dark  ss  the  dark,  dark  night. 

The  youngest  went  first,  with  waving  hair. 
And  the  false,  fidse  sister  followed  her  there ; 

And  sa  thejr  walked  by  the  sea-shore  wild, 
(The  wood-birds  waibled  it  all  to  me.) 

She  poshed  in  the  waters  the  beautiful  child. 
(Tlie  forest  is  blossoming  bright  to  see.) 

And  the  maiden  lifted  her  lily-soft  hand, 

"Oh!  aisier!  thou  knred  one— oh,  help  me  to  land! 


"  And  siBter--oh!  lored  one!  oh, help  me  but  now! 
And  mj  red,  gold  wreath  shall  circle  thy  brow." 

"  Tliy  red,  gold  wreath  shall  be  mme  without  thee, 
But  God's  green  earth,  never  more  shall  thou  see." 

"Oh!  sister!  thou  loved  one!  now  help  me  to  land! 
And  111  gbdle  thy  robe  with  my  red,  gold  band." 

*  Thy  red,  gold  band  shall  be  mine  after  all. 
But  no  more  shall  earth  echo  thy  light  foot-&ll." 

"  Now  sister— thou  loved  one!  I  die  by  thee ! 
Oh !  bid  my  young  bridegroom  weep  for  me !" 

"Never  more-Hiever  more— ehalt  thou  reach  the  green 

shore, 
Tkj  bridegroom  is  miB»— and  thy  life-dream  is  o'er!" 


TIh  fishemsn  rawed  in  the  dark,  dark  night. 
And  they  came  where  it  floated  still  and  white ! 

And  swift  to  the  land  the  dear  burden  they  bear ; 

(The  wood-birds  warbled  it  all  to  me.) 
And  it  lay  in  the  light  of  its  golden  hair ! 

(The  forest  is  blossoming  bright  to  see.) 


rode  that  way  and  he  spied 
Air,  soft  locks—"  they  are  mine,"  he  cried. 


"  Her  gneefhl  shape,  I  bend,"  said  he, 
"The  ivory  frame  of  a  harp  to  be. 

"  And  the  beautiful,  glistening  locks  shell  make 
Its  golden  chords,  for  Love's  sweet  sake !" 


In  Us  aims  he  took  the  harp  so  light, 
And  he  entered  the  weddmg-court  at  night. 

Full  soft  snd  low  a  strain  he  played — 
"  Why  wailetfa  the  harpf"  the  bridegroom 


A  maid's  sweet  voice,  thro'  the  gold  strings,  sighed — 
*'  Be  hushed  the  harp  I"  said  the  haughty  bride. 

"  Now  listen— now  listen !"  the  minstrel  sang, 

"  There's  a  wondrous  tale  in  the  chord's  sweet  clang," 

And  wild  thro'  the  hall  the  melody  rang>— 
"Young  bride,  dost  thou  listen  7"  the  minstrel  sang. 

Plaintive  and  low  doth  the  first  chord  resound, 

"  With  my  golden  wreath,  is  the  bride's  hair  bound !" 

And  a  sudden  storm  rose  wild  and  loud. 
And  shook  the  walls  of  that  castle  proud. 

Pleading  and  soft  doth  the  second  chord  ring — 
"  To  my  loved  bridegroom,  the  bride  doth  cling!" 

And  madly  the  terrible  tempest  beat 
At  the  lattice  high  like  a  fierce  Afrite! 

And  a  wild,  sad  wail  the  third  chord  gave— 

"  My  sister  drowned  me  in  the  deep,  deep  wave !" 

What  demon  glares  in  ?    Hark !  the  thunder's  deep  blarol 

(The  wood-birds  warbled  it  all  to  me.) 
And  the  castle,  in  ruins,  lay  black  as  despair! 

(The  forest  is  blossoming  bright  to  see.) 


A  CHAPTER  ON  RATTLESNAKES. 

BT   CHARLES   UlNMAN. 

We  believe  that  we  have  seen  a  greater  num- 
ber of  these  reptiles,  in  our  various  journeyings, 
and  been  more  intensely  frightened  by  them  than 
any  other  scenery-loving  tourist  or  angler  in  the 
country,  and  hence  the  idea  of  our  present  essay. 
We  shall  record  our  stock  of  information  for  the 
benefiit  of  the  general  reader,  rather  than  for  the 
learned  and  scientific, — beginning  our  remarks 
with  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  that 
really  beautiful  and  magnanimous,  but  most  dead- 
ly animal,  which  was  adopted  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary emblem  of  our  country,  as  the  eagle  is 
now  the  emblem  of  the  Republic 

The  rattlesnake  derives  its  name  from  an  in- 
strument attached  to  its  tail,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  hollow  scaly  pieces  which,  when  shaken, 
make  a  rattling  or  rustling  noise.  The  number 
of  these  pieces  or  rattles  are  sud  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  years  which  the  animal  has 
attained,  and  some  travellers  assert  that  some 
individuals  has  been  discovered  with  thirty  rat- 
tles, though  thirteen  is  a  much  more  common 
number.  It  is  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  ser- 
pents, and  yet  one  that  we  cannot  but  respect, 
since  it  habitually  makes  the  most  honorable  use 
of  the  singular  appendage  with  which  it  is  gifted. 
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Tt  neTor  strikes  a  foe  without  first  warning  him 
of  his  danger.    In  form  it  is  somewhat  cor- 
pulent, has  a  flat  heart-shaped  head,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  fangs,  varying  from  a  half-inch  to  an 
inch  in  length,  which  lie  hidden  horizontally  in 
the  flesh  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  capable  of 
being  thrown  out  like  the  blade  of  a  knife.    The 
▼enom  emitted  by  it  is  so  deadly  that  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  the  death  of  a  human  being  in 
a  very  few  hours,  and  to  destroy  a  dog  or  cat  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  we  have  met 
with  some  haifndozen  individuals  in  our  travels 
who  have  been  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake  without 
being  seriously  injured.     Horses  and  cattle  are 
known  to  become  exceedingly  terrified  at  its  ap- 
pearance, and  generally  speaking,  when  bitten, 
die  in  a  short  time,  and  yet  we  once  saw  a  horse 
which  was  only  troubled  in  consequence  of  its 
bite,  by  a  disease  resembling  the  scurvy.     The 
hair  dropped  from  the  skin  of  the  quadruped, 
and  he  looked  horribly  if  he  did  not  feel  so.     As 
to  the  effect  of  this  poison  upon  hogs,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  proven  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  we  know  it  to  be  the  custom  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  for  farmers  to  employ  their 
swine  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the 
rattlesnakes  infesting  their  land.    The  effect  of 
the  rattlesnake's  bite  upon  itself  is  said  to  be 
generally  fatal.    In  regard  to  the  antidote  of  this 
poison  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one,  which 
is  the  plant  commonly  called  the  rattlesnake 
weed.    Both  the  leaf  and  the  root  are  employed, 
and  applied  internally   as  well  as  externally. 
This  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  in- 
ches, has  one  stock  and  a  leaf  resembling  in  shape 
the  head  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  is  almost  unva- 
riably  found  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  reptile  abounds. 

The  courage  of  the  rattlesnake  is  by  no  means 
remarkable,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they  will 
dispute  the  right  of  way  with  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  of  them .  They  are  sluggish  in  their  move- 
ments, and  accomplish  the  most  of  their  travel- 
ling during  the  nocturnal  hours.  They  feed  upon 
almost  every  variety  of  living  creatures,  which 
they  can  overpower.  They  are  not  partial  to 
water,  but  when  compelled  to  cross  a  river  or 
lake  they  perform  the  feat  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner,  holding  their  heads  about  one  foot  from 
the  surface,  and  gliding  along  at  a  rapid  rate. 
They  are  afi'ectionate  creatures,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  when  their  offspring  are  very  young,  and 
they  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man,  the 
mothers  swallow  their  little  ones  until  the  danger 
is  past,  and  then  disgorge  them  alive  and  writh- 
ing. 

Another  of  their  peculiarities  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  they  may  be  entirely  disarmed  by  bran- 
dishing over  their  heads  the  leaves  of  the  white 


ash,  which  are  so  obnoxious  to  their  oervous 
system  as  to  produce  the  most  painful  contor- 
tions of  the  body.    When  travelling  at  night  in 
search  of  food,  or  for  purposes  of  recreatioa,  as 
it  may  be,  they  have  a  fashion  of  visiting  the  en- 
campments of  hunters,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  only  way  of  keeping  them  at  • 
respectable  distance  is  to  encircle  the  camp  with 
a  rope,  over  which  they  are  invariably  afraid  to 
crawl ; — and  it  has  frequently  happened  to  hun- 
ters, in  a  snake  country,  that  on  awaking  after 
a  night  of  repose,  they  have  discovered,  on  the 
outside  of  their  magic  circle  as  many  as  a  doa^en 
of  the  charming  creatures,  carefully  coiled  up 
and  sound  asleep.    It  is  also  related  of  this  anake 
that  it  has  the  power  of  throwing  off"  or  suppres- 
sing a  disagreeable  effluvium,  which  is  quite  sick- 
ening to  those  who  come  within  its  range.     If 
this  be  true  it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  weather  is  sultry  and  the  snake  is 
particularly  fat.  That  this  snake  has  the  power  of 
charming^  as  some  writers  maintain,  may  be  tme 
but  we  know  not  of  an  authenticated  instance. 
That  it  may  have  a  very  quiet  way  of  stealing 
upon  its  prey  seems  to  us  much  more   plausi- 
ble,— ^but  upon  this  fact  we  are  non-commital. 
As  to  their  power  of  hissingj — ^that  also  is  an 
undecided  question.    In  regard  to  their  manner 
of  biting  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence. 
They  never  attack  a  man  without  first  coiling 
themselves  in  a  graceful  manner,  and  instead  of 
jumping  they  merely  extend  their  bodies,  with 
the  quickness  of  thought  towards  their  mark* 
and  if  they  do  not  reach  it  they  have  to  coil 
themselves  again  for  a  second  effort,  and  when 
they  hit  a  man  at  all,  it  is  generally  on  his  heel, 
for  the  bruising  of  which  they  have  the  authoritj 
of  the  scriptures. 

The  rattlesnake  is  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent  Four  varieties  alone  are  known  to 
naturalists,  three  of  which  are  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  one  in  South  America.  In  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they  at- 
tain the  length  of  seven  and  eight  feet  and  a  di- 
ameter of  three  to  four  inches, — the  males  hav- 
ing four  fangs,  and  the  females  only  two.  These 
are  characterized  by  a  kind  of  diamond  figure  on 
the  skin,  and  are  partial  to  the  low  or  bottom 
lands  of  the  country.  Those  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Northern  States  are  called  the  common 
or  banded  ratdesuakes,  and  are  altogether  the 
most  abundant  in  the  Union.  They  vary  in 
length  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet,  and  are 
partial  to  mountainous  and  rocky  districts.  There 
is  also  a  very  small,  but  most  dangerous  variety, 
called  the  ground  rattlesnakes,  which  are  found 
on  the  sterile  and  sandy  prairies  of  the  west,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  barren  districts  of  the 
South.    In  Canada  they  are  almost  unknown, 
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and  even  in  the  more  thickly  settled  States  of 
the  UnioQ  they  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  As 
to  their  valoe,  it  may  be  stated  that  their  oil  and 
gall  are  highly  prized  in  all  sections  of  the  Union 
lor  Hiedicinal  pnrpoBes,  and  by  the  Indians  and 
•laTe  population  of  the  Sonth,  their  flesh  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  re- 
ally considered  sweet  and  nourishing. 

The  attachment  of  the  Aborigines  to  this  fa- 
nous  reptile  is  proverbial :  among  nearly  all  the 
tribee*  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  seldom  dis- 
tarbed,  but  is  designated  by  the  endearing  epi- 
thet of  grandfather.     It  is  recorded,  however, 
by  the  early  historians,  that  when  one  tribe  de- 
sired to  challenge  another  to  combat,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  into  the  midst  of  their 
enemy  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake,  whereby  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  employed  as  an  emblem  of 
revenge.    And  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rattlesnake, 
die  old  men  among  the  Cherokees  relate  a  legend 
to  the  following  effect,  which  the  reader  will 
notice  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  history  of 
onr  Saviour.    A  very  beautiful  young  man,  with 
a  white  face  and  wrapped  in  a  white  robe,  once 
made  his  appearance  in  their  nation,  and  com- 
■landed  them  to  abandon  all  their  old  customs 
and  festivals,  and  to  adopt  a  new  religion.    He 
made  use  of  the  softest  language,  and  every  thing 
that  he  did  proved  him  to  be  a  good  man.    It  so 
happened,  however,  that  he  could  make  no  friends 
aoMng  onr  wicked  people,  and  the  medicine 
men  of  the  nation  conspired  to  take  away  his 
life.    In  many  ways  did  they  try  to  do  this — ^by 
laahing  him  with  serpents  and  by  giving  him 
poison,  but  were  always  unsuccessful.    But  in 
pioeess  of  time  the  deed  was  accomplished  and 
ia  the  following  manner.    It  was  known  that  the 
good  stranger  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  visiting 
a  certain  spring  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  his 
thirat,  and  bathing  his  body.    In  view  of  this 
laet,  the  Magicians  made  a  very  beautiful  war- 
dub,  inlaid  with  bone  and  shells,  and  decorated 
with  rattles,  and  this  club  they  offered  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  with  the  prayer  that  he  would  teach 
them  how  to  destroy  the  stranger.    In  answer 
to  the  prayer,  a  venomous  snake  was  created 
and  carefully  hidden  under  a  leaf  by  the  side  of 
the  spring.    The  stranger,  as  usual,  came  there 
to  drink,  was  bitten  by  the  snake,  and  perished. 
The  Cherokee  nation  then  fell  in  love  with  the 
snake,  and  having  asked  the  Great  Spirit  to  dis- 
tiagni^  it,  by  some  peculiar  mark,  from  all  the 
other  snakes  in  the  world,  he  complied  by  trans- 
leiring  to  its  body  the  ratdes  which  had  made 
the  club  of  sacrifice  so  musical  to  the  ear,  and  so 
beaatifiiJ  to  the  eye.    And  from  that  rattlesnake 
are  descended  ail  the  poisonous  snakes  now  scat- 
tered through  the  worid. 
We  commenced  this  article  with  the  determi- 


nation of  not  writing  a  single  paragraph,  (for  the 
above  legend,  after  a  fashion,  is  historical,)  which 
could  be  classed  with  the  unbelievable  things 
called  **  Snake  Stories,"  but  the  following  mat- 
ter-of-fact though  disconnected  anecdotes,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.      They  are 

We  were  once  upon  a  fishing  expedition  among 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  when  it  so  happened  that  we  conclu- 
ded to  spend  the  night  in  a  deserted  log  cabin^ 
belonging  to  one  of  the  party.  By  the  light  of 
a  large  fire,  we  partook  of  a  cold  but  comforta- 
ble supper,  and  after  talking  ourselves  into  a 
drowsy  mood,  we  huddled  together  on  the  floor, 
directly  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  and  were  soon 
in  a  sound  sleep.  About  midnight,  when  the  fire 
was  out,  one  of  the  party  was  awakened  by  a 
singular  rattling  noise,  and  having  roused  his 
companions,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  were  two  ratdesnakes  within  the  room 
where  they  were  lying.  We  arose  of  course 
horrified  at  the  idea,  and  as  we  were  in  total 
darkness,  we  were  afraid  even  to  move  for  fear 
of  being  bitten.  We  soon  managed,  however,  to 
strike  a  light  and  when  we  did  so,  we  found  one 
of  our  visitors  on  the  hearth,  and  one  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  room.  We  killed  them,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  a  most  hearty  reUsh, 
and  in  the  morning  another  of  the  same  race, 
just  without  the  threshold  of  the  cabin.  The 
reptiles  had  probably  left  the  cabin  just  before  onr 
arrival,  and  on  returning  at  midnight,  had  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure  at  our  intrusion  upon 
their  abode,  by  sounding  their  rattles. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  of  a  party  of 
anglers  who  killed  a  rattlesnake  on  one  of  the 
mountains  overlooking  Lake  George,  (where 
this  reptile  is  very  abundant,)  and  after  its  head 
had  been  cut  off  and  buried,  one  of  the  party 
affirmed  that  there  was  not  a  person  present  who 
could  take  the  dead  snake  in  his  hand,  hold  It 
out  at  arm's  length,  and  give  it  a  sudden  squeze, 
without  dropping  it  to  the  ground.  A  wager  was 
offered,  and  by  the  most  curious  and  courageous 
of  the  party  was  accepted.  He  took  the  snake 
in  his  band  and  obeyed  the  instructions,  when 
the  serpentine  body  suddenly  sprang  as  if  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  the  headless  trunk  strack 
the  person  holding  it,  with  considerable  force 
upon  the  arm.  To  add  that  the  snake  fell  to  the 
ground  most  suddenly  is  hardly  necessary.  We 
enjoyed  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  our  ambitious 
friend,  but  the  phenomenon  which  he  made  kown, 
remains  to  this  day  entirely  unexplained.  Since 
that  time  we  hai^e  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  would  have 
the  fortitude  to  succeed  in  the  experiment  above 
mentioned. 
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*'  And  peace  at  last  is  nigh ! 

A  81^  ifl  on  thy  brow,  a  token  sent. 

The  overwearied  du9t  from  home :  no  breeze  flits  by, 

But  calls  thee  with  a  strange,  sweet  whisper  blent 

Of  many  mysteries." — Herntm*. 


Thy  cheek  hath  lost  its  bloom — 

Thine  eye  its  light — 

And  the  fresh  fragrance  of  life's  flowery  mom, 

Alas !  hath  vanished  quite — 

But  on  thy  calm,  and  palcly-pensive  brow, 

Settles  a  purer,  holier  radiance  now. 

A  light,  serene  and  soft, 

Like  the  sad  smile 

That  beams  from  the  Madonna's  iace  divine, 

In  some  dim  convent  aisle — 

It  speaks  of  sufiering  borne,  and  almost  past, 

A  holy  hope  of  rest  and  peace  at  last. 

How  drear  is  Earth  to  thee ! 

Thou  standest  lone. 

Where  in  thy  darkened  and  overclouded  path, 

Expiring  hopes  are  strewn, 

And  o'er  them  thy  sad  heart  in  anguish  grieves, 

Like  Autumn  winds  above  the  fading  leaves. 

I  gaze  upon  thy  face. 

So  pale. and  calm — 

Feeling,  there  is  no  pow'r  on  earth  to  give 

Thy  wounded  spirit  balm— 

Thy  trust  once  fettePd  here,  is  raised  abov&— 

Christ  and  the  heavenly  saints  have  gain'd  thy  love. 

Yet  sometimes  will  thy  soul 

Dissolve  in  tears, 

When  like  a  loosened  falcon  memory  mounts 

Thy  Heaven  of  youthful  years, 

Where  past  delights,  like  gorgeous  cloud-piles  seen, 

Float  o'er  the  deep  and  beautiful  serene. 

Oh !  memory  is  a  fiend, 

To  drive  thee  mad, 

Hath  not  the  gloomy  Pre$eni  'round  thee  spread — 

Enough  of  dark  and  sad — 

That  the  bright  shades  of  joys  forever  fled. 

Should  flit  in  bitter  mockery  o'er  thy  head  7 

But  soon  thy  spirit  strong, 

Soan  up  elate, 

Like  a  winged  Eagle  to  th'  empyreal  height — 

From  the  dark  clouds  of  Fate— 

And  on  thy  raptur'd  eye  the  splendours  play^- 

That  gild  the  noon  of  Heaven's  unending  day. 

Fading !  and  oh  how  faint ! 

Thy  form  doth  seem! 

And  hour  by  hour  thy  wan  fiice  wazeth  dim. 

And  shadowy  as  a  dream — 


When  thou  hast  entered  Heavai« 

Oh !  pray  for  those — 

Whose  spirits,  like  thine  own  are  weary  here. 

Longing  to  seek — ^repoee^ 

Farewell :  when  life's  tumultuous  day  is  o'ei^— 

We'll  meet  thee,  loved-one,  on  th'  Eternal  aboie. 

P.  H.  H. 
Charlesian,  8.  C. 
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The  present  age  is  characterized  by  the  unpre* 
cedented  variety  and  extent  of  its  production. 
The  Patent  Office  is  already  filled  to  repletion 
with  inventions  of  all  sorts,  from  steam  propel- 
lers and  electric  telegraphs,  down  to  cooking 
stoves  and  charns.  Every  department  of  science 
and  art  has  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving, 
accessions  (more  or  less  valuable)  to  the  means 
and  contrivances  for  assisting  its  researches  or 
perfecting  its  processes.  The  California  disco v* 
eries,  for  instance,  have  applied  a  new  stimnlns 
to  the  proverbial  ingenuity  of  our  Yankee  breth- 
ren, and  the  result  is — some  scores  of  improved 
gold-washers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We 
saw,  not  long  since,  a  list  of  new  patents,  allowed 
in  one  week,  to  sundry  applicants.  They  em- 
braced an  odd  medley  of  things,  from  a  machine 
for  making  solid-headed  pins,  to  a  new-fangled 
model  for  an  accoucheur*s  chair.  How  many  pa- 
tents were  rejused,  during  the  same  week  which 
brought  forth  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  that  were 
permitted  to  see  the  light,  the  report  did  not  in- 
form us. 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  this  activity,  so  far 
as  regards  our  physical  comfort  and  well-being, 
is  very  beneficial.  Many  projectors,  doubtless, 
throw  away  their  time  and  money  in  unprofita- 
ble attempts.  Much  labor  is  wasted,  that  might 
be  expended  to  greater  advantage,  as  well  to  the 
public,  as  to  the  individuals  themselves.  But, 
here  and  there,  an  idea  is  struck  out,  which  con- 
tributes largely  in  itself  to  the  convenience  of 
mankind,  and  leads  the  way  to  results  of  still 
greater  importance. 

These  remarks  apply,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
labors  of  the  intellect,  and  to  literary  productions, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  a  merely  physical  charac- 
ter. The  press  groans  under  its  constantly  in- 
creasing burdens.  This  engine,  in  common  with 
with  all  others,  has  been  prodigiously  enlarged  in 
its  capacity  for  work :  but  steam-boilers,  cranks* 
toggle-joints,  and  rotary  cylinders,  are  all  inade- 
quate to  the  mighty  tasks  which  are  daily  accu- 
mulated around  them.  Word  Sisyphus  and  Ixion 
just  now  released  from  the  **  rotation  in  ofoe** 
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which  they  have  bo  long  exercised  under  the  dy- 
■asty  of  the  Heathen  Grods,  and  translated  to  the 
employments  of  a  printing  office  in  the  nineteenth 
cantnry,  we  doabtif  they  would  find  much  reason 
to  rqoice  at  the  exchange. 

Bat  we  fear  that  the  number  and  novelty  of 
new  worics  in  the  department  of  literature,  in 
their  iallnettce  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  are 
less  to  be  commended  than  the  multiplicity  of 
eontriTances  in  the  mechanic  arts.  We  do  not 
meafi  to  undenralne  the  important  discoveries  of 
the  age  in  pure  science,  its  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  its  advances 
in  govomment  and  laws,  its  wider  views  of  jus- 
tiee  and  benoTolence  in  all  the  relations  of  men 
towards  each  other,  whether  as  members  of  the 
■auBe  commnnity,  or  of  different  and  distant  na- 
tional Nor  do  we  we  mean  to  depreciate  the 
fatteUectnal  contributions  of  a  lighter  character ; 
in  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  or  in  the  splendid 
ntttiaam  of  fancy,  which  have  elevated  so  high 
ttietme  standard  of  fictitious  writings.  We  could 
not  be  eo  insensible  to  the  merit  of  the  great 
,  which  will  render  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  eyes  of  future  ages.  But  we 
cannot  blind  ourselves  to  a  great  and  growing 
HiBehief— we  trust  it  may  not  be  a  lasting  one— 
which  springs  out  of  thia  facility  of  production, 
and  is  fostered  by  the  restless  love  of  excitement 
that  belongs  to  our  times.  '*  C heap  literature" — 
cheap  in  tte  cost,  worthless  in  itself,  dear  in  its 
pemiciotts  elTect  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers — 
this  cheap  literature  is  the  curse  of  the  present 
geaeration;  and  we  fear  that  like  other  curses, 
its  consequences  may  be  felt,  even  by  posterity. 
The  reading  public  of  this  day  is  not  found,  as 
of  old,  only  in  cloisters  and  colleges,  in  public  li- 
braries, in  the  quiet  study,  or  at  the  domestic 
hearth.  Not  there  alone,  nor  even  for  the  most 
part,  do  we  find  the  consumers  of  printed  matter. 
In  taverns,  in  steamboats,  in  rail-road  cars,  in  all 
the  various  places  where  men  are  hurried  to  and 
firo,  by  the  feverish  activity  of  business,  and  the 
kcomotive  impulse  of  the  times — in  all  these  re- 
sorts most  we  look  for  the  vast  miyority  of  read- 
en.  You  shall  not  step  into  a  ferry  boat,  which 
conveys  you  in  five  minutes,  from  New  York  to 
Brooklyn,  but  you  are  beset  by  three  or  four 
yona^ters,  with  baskets  of  *' cheap  literature," 
who  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  a  profit 
for  their  employers,  by  thus  levying  contributions 
upon  the  wayfarer.  It  has  become  emphatically 
tme,  that  *'  he  who  runs  may  read"  :  but  alas ! 
he  seldom  reads,  as  the  inspired  writer  would 
have  admonished  him  to  do.  It  saves  time  and 
money,  to  pick  up  for  a  few  shillings  such  wares 
as  are  thrust  into  his  hands  by  these  colporteurs 
of  trash :  and  he  selects,  for  the  day's  amusement, 
abeuni  tale,  redolent  of  burnt  cork  and 


bloody  daggers,  the  fungous  growth  of  the  Male* 
factor's  Register— or,  too  often,  some  prurient 
story,  reeking  in  every  line  with  profligacy  and 
vice.  Those  who  travel  much  upon  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  country— nay,  even  those 
who  resort  frequently  to  the  bookstores  of  our 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  know  well  that  this 
picture  is  not  overcharged.  It  is  true,  that  in 
respectable  shops,  the  grosser  productions  are 
either  excluded,  or  kept  out  of  sight  in  a  drawer, 
or  upon  a  back  shelf.  But  even  here,  the  mass 
of  the  current,  marketable  literature  is  made  up 
of  empty  novels,  and  catch-penny  publications, 
which  are  devoured  with  morbid  curiosity,  and 
which  leave  the  mind  relaxed  and  enervate,  unfit 
and  unwilling  to  apply  itself  to  works  of  real 
utility  and  truth.  One  popular  form  in  which 
this  sort  of  reading  is  **  got  up"  for  the  trade,  is 
the  so-called  literature  of  the  cheap  periodicals 
and  **  family  newspapers."  There  are  some 
honorable  exceptions  to  be  made,  out  of  the  sen- 
tence that  we  would  pronounce  if  we  had  the 
power.  But  the  great  mass  of  them,  with  their 
prose  and  poetry  woven  and  printed,  month  after 
month,  just  as  mechanically  as  the  cottons  and 
calicoes  of  the  factories,  and  with  far  less  variety 
of  pattern,  deserve  the  auto  da  fit  to  which  Don 
Quixote's  curate  and  barber  devoted  his  luckless 
tales  of  chivalry,  quite  as  much  as  the  most  sense- 
less of  these  old  romancers. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  amount  of 
useful  information,  acquired  by  the  mass  of  read- 
ers, and  the  development  of  their  moral  and  men- 
tal faculties,  are  lamentably  disproportioned  to 
the  increased  facilities  for  diffusing  the  one  and 
awakening  the  other.  Supply  and  demand  reg- 
ulate one  another  in  this  matter,  as  in  the  more 
familiar  concerns  of  life.  The  solid  and  substan- 
tial works  of  intellect  are  circulated  and  read  but 
little  more  than  they  were  in  times  when  the  cost 
of  production  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  peo- 
ple of  limited  means.  The  taste  to  appreciate 
them  is  wanting — they  meet  with  a  slow  sale — 
they  are  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  the  ephe- 
meral pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  question.  It 
is  often  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  people  read 
the  latter,  who  would  not  read  any  thing  else,  if 
these  were  absent.  In  the  first  place  we  answer, 
that  it  were  as  well  to  read  nothing,  as  to  read 
one-half  of  them ;  and  far  better  to  read  nothing 
than  the  other  half.  But  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  not  true.  The  child,  who  is  pampered  with 
cakes  and  comfits,  will  probably  pout  and  turn 
away  at  first  from  food  of  a  plain  and  wholesome 
character.  But  the  calls  of  hunger  will  soon 
overcome  his  transient  disgust :  and  when  the 
pernicious  luxury  is  not  to  be  had,  he  will  be  re- 
conciled to  the  meat,  which  is  to  give  health  and 
vigor  to  his  bodily  frame.    Nor  will  it  be  other- 
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wise  with  the  mind.  Its  desire  of  occupation 
wiUt  in  no  Jong  time,  familiarize  it  with  the  use 
of  **  books  which  are  books,"  and  replace  the  dis- 
eased love  of  excitement  with  a  salutary  appe- 
tite for  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  us,  that 
something  might  be  done  towards  effecting  this 
change,  by  occasional  selections  from  those  wri- 
tings, of  which  the  merit  is  much  more  generally 
admitted  upon  trust,  than  known  from  actual  ac- 
quaintance. While  all  who  claim  the  English 
for  their  mother  tongne,  are  proud  of  the  fame 
which  it  derives  from  Bacon,  Milton  and  Locke, 
very  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
title-deeds  of  their  intellectual  sovereignty.  Per- 
haps, a  few  specimens,  taken  here  and  there, 
treating  of  such  topics  as  are  easily  understood, 
may  interest  the  general  reader,  and  induce  him 
to  drink  more  deeply  at  the  fount  itself.  With 
this  view,  we  propose  at  present  to  quote  some 
passages  from  the  first  of  these  immortal  authors : 
and,  unless  we  greatly  mistake  our  subscribers, 
they  will  find  them  quite  as  acceptable  as  the 
average  of  modem  contributions  to  literature.  It 
will  hardly  escape  their  notice  how  many  super- 
ficial pages  of  the  modems  are  hammered  out 
firom  some  solid  and  condensed  thought  of  the 
great  philosopher. 

Let  us  take  up  for  examine  his  treatise  on  the 
Advancement  of  Learning.  In  this  work,  pre- 
paratory to  the  great  reform  in  the  method,  as 
well  as  the  objects,  of  scientific  research,  to  which 
his  mighty  genius  opened  the  way, — he  takes  a 
review  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge ; 
pointing  out  what  portions  of  it  had  been  culti- 
vated, and  to  what  extent — what  portions  yet  lay 
lay  waste  and  antilled — where  intellectual  labor 
had  been  misapplied  and  wasted — and  where  it 
had  been  rewarded  with  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  success.  And  this  review  is  preceded  by  a 
vindication  of  learning  from  the  reproaches  which 
have  sometimes  been  cast  upon  it,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  its  trae  influence  in  elevating  the  char- 
acter, and  promoting  the  happiness,  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  do  not  assert  for  this  perform- 
ance a  perfection,  which  belongs  to  no  work  of 
mental  intellect:  but  we  find  infinitely  more  rea- 
son to  admire  the  surprising  extent  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  joined  to  his  thorough 
and  minute  knowledge  of  details,  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  few  blemishes  and  defects,  that  may  ap- 
pear in  the  full  blaze  of  that  light,  which  his  own 
hand  has  let  in  upon  it. 

The  objections,  that  learning  unfits  its  posses- 
sors for  the  duties  of  government,  and  that  it 
breeds  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  gov- 
erned, are  thus  replied  to: — 

**  And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government, 
that  learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable 


thereunto,  is  a  thing  very  improbable :  we  see  it 
is  accounted  an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body 
to  empiric  physicians,  which  commonly  have  a 
few  pleasing  receipts,  whereupon  they  are  con- 
fident and  adventurous,  but  know  neither  the 
causes  of  diseases,  nor  the  compkxion  of  patients, 
nor  the  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the  tme  method 
of  cures:  we  see  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon 
advocates  or  lawyers,  which  are  only  men  of 
practice,  and  not  grounded  in  their  books,  who 
are  many  times  easily  surprised,  when  matter 
falleth  out  besides  their  experience,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  causes  they  handle  :*  so,  by  like 
reason,  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of  doubtAil  con- 
seqttence«  if  States  be  managed  by  empiric  states- 
men, not  well  mingled  with  men  grounded  in 
learning.  But,  contrariwise,  it  is  almost  with- 
out instance  contradictory,  that  ever  any  govern- 
ment was  disastrous  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
leamed  governors.  For  howsoever  it  hath  been 
ordinary  with  politic  menf  to  extenuate  and  dis- 
able learned  men  by  the  names  of  pedants;  yet 
in  the  records  of  time  it  appearoth,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, that  the  governments  of  princes  in  mi- 
nority (notwithstanding  the  infinite  disadvantage 
of  that  kind  of  sute)  have  nevertheless  excelled 
the  government  of  princes  of  maturo  age,  evea 
for  that  reason  which  they  seek  to  traduce,  which 
is,  that  by  that  occasion  the  State  hath  been  in 
the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so  was  the  sUte  ef 
Rome  for  the  first  five  years,  which  are  so  mock 
magnified  during  the  minority  of  Nero,  in  the 
hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  a^n  fer 
ten  years  space  or  more,  during  the  minority  of 
Gordianus  the  younger,  with  great  applause  and 
contentation,  in  the  hands  of  Misitheua,  a  pe- 
dant :  so  it  was  before  that,  in  the  minority  ef 
Alexander  Severos,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands 

*  Then  mey  be  some  axnoag  "  the  free  and  eidigliliai- 
ed  citiBeas  of  this  great  and  growing  confederacy,"  to 
whom  these  ideas  may  appear  obsolete  :  for  the  maxim  of 
political  equality  has  extended  its  influence  to  things  so- 
cial, professionid,  literary  and  scientific  :  and  its  frequent 
result  is,  that  every  man,  however  untaught  (nay,  the  kei 
taught  the  better)  is  competent  to  take  care  of  the  liveo 
and  fortunes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  individnaUy  and  col- 
lectively, in  the  capacity  of  doctor,  lawyer  or  atatesmao, 
on  any  and  every  emergency.  We  have  even  heard  the 
absence  of  "  human  learning  and  vain  phflosophy"  exul- 
ted in  by  religionists,  who  seemed  to  think  that  their  ear 
pacity  for  religious  light  was  thereby  increased,  thongfa  ii 
had  obviously  not  much  assisted  their  (acuity  of  raduh 
tion.  But  the  progress  of  education  will  correct  all  this 
in  time.  In  proportion  as  we  acquire  knowledge  our- 
selves, we  appreciate  its  value,  and  respect  its  poaseesioi, 
in  those  more  gifted  than  ourselves.  It  was  not  a  jewel- 
ler, but  a  barn-yard  fowl  who  preferred  the  grain  of  coA 
to  tlie  diamond. 

t  Bacon  probably  remembered  what  his  cousin.  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  had  written  of  himsclt— "  a  speculative  men 
mdulging  himself  in  philosophical  reveries,  and  caleuls- 
ted  more  to  peiplex,  than  to  promote  public  baatnetfri'^ 
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not  much  nalike,  by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the 
-women,  who  were  aided  by  the  teachers  and  pre- 
ceptors. Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bisboQa  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into 
the  government  of  Pius  Quintus,  and  Seztus 
Quinttts,  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at  their 
entrance  esteemed  but  as  pedantical  friars,  and 
be  shall  find  that  such  popes  do  greater  things, 
and  proceed  upon  truer  principles  of  estate  than 
those  which  have  ascended  to  the  papacy  from 
an  education  and  breeding  in  affairs  of  estate  and 
courts  of  princes:  for  although  men  bred  in 
learning  are  perhaps  to  seek  in  points  of  conve- 
nience, and  accommodating  for  the  present,* 
which  the  Italians  call  **  ra^ioni  de  stato^^*  where- 
of the  same  Pius  Quintus  could  not  have  spoken 
with  patience,  terming  them  inventions  against 
religion  and  the  moral  virtues ;  but,  on  the  other 
aide,  to  recompense  that,  they  are  perfect  in  those 
same  plain  grounds  of  religion,  justice,  honor, 
and  moral  virtue,  which,  if  they  be  well  and 
watchfully  pursued,  there  will  be  seldom  use  of 
those  other,  no  more  than  of  physic  in  a  sound 
or  well  dieted  body.  Neither  can  the  experience 
of  one  man^s  life  furnish  examples  and  prece- 
dents for  the  events  of  one  man's  life :  for,  as  it 
happeneth  sometimes  that  the  grandchild  or  other 
descendant,  resembleth  the  ancestor  more  than 
the  son ;  so,  many  times,  occurrences  of  present 
times  may  sort  better  with  ancient  examples  than 
with  those  of  the  latter  or  immediate  times :  and 
lastly,  the  wit  of  one  man  can  no  more  counter- 
vail learning  than  one  man*s  means  can  hold 
way  with  a  common  purse. 

"  Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning 
should  undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and  gov- 
ernment it  is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation  and 
calumny  without  all  shadow  of  truth.  For  to 
say  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a 
surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  under- 
stood, it  is  to  affirm  that  a  blind  man  may  tread 
surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man  can  by  a 
light.    And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that 

*Tbe  whole  of  dits  passage  deserves  more  consideration 
than  such  lessons  are  likelj  to  receive  from  the  politicians 
ofour  own  country  and  our  own  times.  It  strikes  at  two 
pernicious ciTon  which  are  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  a  large 
proportion  of  all  parties,  and  openly  professed  by  a  few. 
The  first  of  these  errors  is  that  a  man  may  be  dishonest 
in  political  afiairs  but  perfectly  upright  in  his  private  deal- 
ings: and  the  second  is,  that  the  rules  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, which  are  binding  on  individuals,  lose  their  obliga- 
tion when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  nations.  There  can 
be  but  one  standard  of  morals  for  men,  whether  in  private 
or  public  stations ;  and  he  who  b  untrue  to  it  in  one  re- 
lation can  pay  respect  to  it  in  another  from  motives  of 
policy  akme.  Nor  can  governments,  which  are  but  agen- 
cies ia  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  rise 
superior  to  the  laws  of  morality,  which  are  equally  bind- 
ing on  the  consciences  of  the  men  who  rule,  and  the  men 
nho  are  ruled. 


learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle, 
generous,  maniable  and  pliant  to  government; 
whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwart- 
ing, and  mutinous;  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the 
most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have 
been  most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions,  and 
changes. 

"  Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learn- 
ing, in  repressing  the  inconveniences,  which  grew 
from  man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
of  relieving  the  necessities  which  arise  from  na- 
ture; which  merit  was  lively  set  forth  by  the 
ancients  in  that  feigned  relation  of  Orpheus'  the- 
atre, when  all  beaslB  and  birds  assembled ;  and 
forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  socia- 
bly together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of 
the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased 
or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but  every 
beast  returned  to  his  own  nature:  wherein  is 
aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men, 
who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires 
of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which,  as  long  as 
they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  bo  long  is 
society  and  peace  maintained,  but  if  these  instru- 
ments be  silent,  or  that  sedition  and  tumult  make 
them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  iuto  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

*'But  this  appearoth  more  manifestly,  when 
kings  themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under 
them,  or  other  governors  in  commonwealths  and 
popular  estates,  are  endued  with  learning.  For, 
although  he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own 
profession,  that  said,  '  Then  should  people  and 
estates  be  happy,  when  either  kings  were  phi- 
losophers, or  philosophers  kings  :*  yet  so  much 
is  verified  by  experience,  that  under  learned 
princes  and  governors  there  have  been  ever  the 
best  times :  for,  howsoever  kings  may  have  their 
imperfections  in  their  passions  and  customs ;  yet, 
if  they  be  illuminate  by  learning,  they  have  those 
notions  of  religion,  policy,  and  morality,  which 
do  preserve  them,  and  refrain  them  from  all  ru- 
inous and  peremptory  errors  and  excesses ;  whis- 
pering evermore  in  their  ears,  when  counsellors 
and  servantB  stand  mute  and  silent.  And  sena* 
tors  or  counsellors  likewise,  which  be  learned,  do 
proceed  upon  more  safe  and  substantial  princi- 
ples, than  counsellors,  which  are  only  men  of 
experience;  the  one  sort  keeping  dangers  afar 
off,  whereas  the  other  discover  them  not  till  they 
come  near  hand,  and  then  trust  to  the  agility  of 
their  wit,  to  ward  off  or  avoid  them.*'  • 

As  it  is  not  our  design  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  an  analysis  of  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  but 
rather,  like  the  Scholaaticus  in  the  Greek  story. 
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to  ofler  a  brick  or  two  as  specimens  of  the  ma- 
terials whereof  the  house  is  built — we  shall  cod- 
elude  this  paper  with  some  other  quotations 
taken  from  the  treatise  already  mentioned  on  the 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

EXTREME  LOVE  OF  ANTIQUITY  OR  NOVELTY  IN 
LEARNING. 

— "  There  are  some  other  rather  peccant  hu- 
mors than  formed  diseases  (of  learning :)  which, 
nevertheless,  are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic,  but 
that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and 
traducement,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  passed 
over.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting 
of  two  extremities ;  the  one  antiquity,  the  other 
novelty ;  wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  time 
do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  fa- 
ther. For  as  he  devoureth  his  children  so  one 
of  them  seeketh  to  devour  and  suppress  the 
other :  while  Antiquity  envieth  there  should  be 
new  additions,  and  Novelty  cannot  be  content 
to  add  but  it  must  deface :  surely  the  advice  of 
the  prophet  is  the  true  direction  in  this  matter, 
^  State  super  vias  antiquas^  et  videte  quanam  sit 
via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea.*  Antiquity 
desei'veth  that  reverence,  that  men  should  make 
a  stand  thereupon  and  discover  what  is  the  best 
way ;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then 
to  make  progression.  And  to  speak  truly,  '  An- 
tiquitas  sctculujuven  tus  mundi.  *  These  times  are 
the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and 
not  those  which  we  account  ancient '  ordine  ret- 
rogradOf*  by  a  computation  backwards  from  our- 
selves. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a 
distrust  that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  found 
out,  which  the  world  should  have  missed  and 
passed  over,  so  long  time ;  as  if  the  same  objec- 
tion were  to  be  made  to  time,  that  Lucian  mak- 
eth  to  Jupiter  and  other  the  heathen  gods;  of 
which  he  wondereth  that  they  begot  so  many 
children  in  old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  time ; 
and  asketh,  whether  they  were  become  septuage- 
nary,  or  whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against 
old  men*s  marriages,  had  restrained  them.  So 
it  seemeth,  men  doubt  whether  time  is  become 
past  children  and  generation;  wherein,  contra- 
riwise, we  see  commonly  the  levity  and  incon- 
stancy of  men^s  judgments,  which,  till  a  matter 
be  done,  wonder  that  it  can  be  done ;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  is  done,  wonder  again  that  it  was  no 
sooner  done ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at  first  was  pre- 
judged as  a  vast  and  impossible  enterprise  :  and 
yet  afterwards  it  please th  Livy  to  make  no  more 
of  it  than  this,*  '*  Nil  aliud,  quam  bene  ausus  est 

*  "  It  was  merely  a  discreet  daring,  which  deppiscd  trifles." 


vana  confemncre  ;*'  and  the  same  happened  to 
Columbus  in  the  western  navigation.  But,  in 
intellectual  matters  it  is  much  more  common ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions  of  Eu- 
clid ;  which,  till  they  be  demonstrate,  they  seem 
strange  to  our  assent :  but,  being  demonstrate, 
our  mind  accepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of  rela- 
tion, (as  the  lawyers  speak,)  as  if  we  had  known 
them  before." 


THE  TRUE  END   OF  LEARNING. 

**  But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the 
mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest 
end  of  knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appe- 
tite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  va- 
riety and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times 
for  lucre  and  profession :  and  seldom  sincerely 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to 
the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest 
a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  tarrasse  for 
a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and 
down  with  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort 
er  commanding  ground,  for  strife  and  contention ; 
or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  store- 
house, for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  re- 
lief of  man's  estate.  But  this  is  that,  which  will 
indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contem- 
plation and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and  strait- 
ly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have 
been ;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two 
highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil 
society  and  action:  howbeit,  I  do  not  mean, 
when  I  speak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before 
mentioned,  of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lu- 
cre and  profession;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  how 
much  that  diverteth  and  interrupteth  the  prose- 
cution and  advancement  of  knowledge,  like  unto 
the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalauta,  which 
while  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  uke  up, 
the  race  is  hindered ; 

*  *  Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  volubile  tollit.* 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Soc- 
rates, to  call  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 
converse  upon  the  earth ;  that  is,  to  leave  natu- 
ral philosophy  aside,  and  to  apply  knowledge 
only  to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven 
and  earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man ;  so  the  end  ought  to  be,  from 

*  «  Forsakes  the  course,  and  lifls  the  rolling  gold." 
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both  pbiliMophies  to  separate  and  reject  vain 
epeculatious,  and  whatsoever  is  empty  and  void, 
and  to  preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid 
and  fruitful :  that  knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a 
courtesan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a 
bond-woman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's 
use ;  but  as  a  spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and 
comfort.*' 


USEFULNESS   OF  LEARNIITO. 

— **  It  is  an  assured  truth,  which  is  contained 
in  the  verses : 

*  Scilicet  ingenuas  didiciaso  fideliter  artes, 
EmoUit  mores,  ncc  siuit  ewe  feros.'  * 

It  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  aud 
fierceness  of  men's  minds ;  but  indeed  the  accent 
had  need  be  upon  **  fideliter :''  for  a  little  super- 
ficial learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect. 
It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency, 
by  copious  suggestion  of  all  doubts  aud  difficul- 
ties, and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons 
on  both  sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and 
conceits  of  the  mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing 
but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain 
admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
weakness :  for  aU  things  are  admired,  either  be- 
canse  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  great. 
For  novelty,  no  man  that  wadetb  in  learning  a 
contemplation  thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  print" 
ed  in  his  heart  *  Nil  novi  super  terrain.* f  Neither 
can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that 
goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  ad  vise  th  well  of 
the  motion.  And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  alter  that  he  was  used  to  great  armies, 
and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  provin- 
ces of  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of 
Gfeece,  of  some  fights  and  services  there,  which 
were  commonly  for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some 
walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said  '  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of.' 
So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the 
nniversal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men 
npon  it,  (the  divineness  of  souls  except,)  will  not 
seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dust.  It  taketh  away,  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death, 
or  adverse  fortune;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfections  of  man- 
ners. For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned 
with  the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  cor- 
ruptible nature  of  things,  he  will  easily  concur 
with  £pictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day  and  saw 

*  *<^or  generouB  science,  faithfully  pursued, 
Reclaims  the  savage,  and  refinea  the  rude." 

t  "  There  is  nothing  new  upon  earth." 


a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that 
was  broken;  and  went  forth  the  next  day  and 
saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was  dead ; 
and  thereupon  said,  '  Heri  vidifragUem  frangU 
hodie  vidi  mortaUm  mori.** 


POWER  AND  DIGNITY  OF  LEARNING. 
17.. 

"Watch  well,  lest  while  ye  sleep,  the  chains 

Your  warrior  limbs  shall  bind  ; 
Small  hope  of  'scape  from  English  pains, 

In  English  bonds  ye  find  : 
My  noble  brother's  fate  ye  know, 
Brave  Moanam,  the  child  of  woe. 

To  death  in  chains  resignM.* 

18. 
"  For  this,  and  outrage,  day  by  day. 

That  shamed  or  slew  our  brave, 
Made  realm  and  people  hostile  prey,— . 

We  took  up  arms  to  save  ; — 
While  faltering  tribes  were  false  and  base. 
Great  chieftains,  children  of  our  race, 

No  strength  or  succour  gave.f 

19. 

"  Had  they  been  true!— But  why  recal 

The  tale  so  dark  with  shame  ; 
Enough,  they  saw  our  valiant  fall, 

And  heard  our  deeds  with  blame ; 
They  gloated  o'er  our  evil  fate,— 
But  they  shall  share,  or  soon  or  late, 

Our  fate  witiiout  our  fame! 

20. 

"  Watch  well,  ye  warriors,  watch  to-night, 

The  hours  beyond  that  rise, 
With  promise  of  the  morrow's  light, 

Will  softly  close  your  eyes  ; 
Sweet  sleep  will  soon  requite  the  breast 
Too  long  denied  the  grateful  rest, 

Which  heaven  no  more  denies. 

21. 

"  Soon  as  the  toils  of  day  are  done, 

The  fight  of  valour  fought, 
The  battle  lost,  the  glory  won. 

Repose  may  then  be  sought ; 
There's  still  a  time  for  sleep,  though  late. 
Which  hopeless  valour  plucks  from  Fate, 

That  makes  her  hatred  nought. 


*Mfl 


IMMORTALITY  OF  LEARNING. 


**  Let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excel- 
lency of  knowledge  and  learning  in  that  where- 
unto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire,  which  is  im- 
mortality or  continuance  :  for  to  this  tendetb  gen- 
eration, and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to 
this,  buildings,  foundations,  aud  monuments ;  to 
this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and 

*  **  Yesterday  I  saw  the  frail  broken— to-day  I  see  the 
mortal  die!'* 
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celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  the 
human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the  monu- 
ments of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable  than 
meoumeutB  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have 
not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-fire 
hundred  jears  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syl- 
lable or  letter ;  duriug  which  time,  infinite  pala- 

UBARiriNG. 


I- 


1. 


— "  There  are  some  other  rather  peccant  hu- 
mors than  formed  diseases  (of  learning :)  which, 
nevertheless,  are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic,  but 
that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and 
traducement,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  passed 
over.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting 
of  two  extremities;  the  one  antiquity,  the  other 
novelty ;  wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  time 
do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  fa- 
ther. For  as  he  devoureth  his  children  so  ono 
of  them  seeketh  to  devour  and  suppress  tho 
other :  while  Antiquity  envieth  there  should  bo 
new  additions,  and  Novelty  cannot  be  content 
to  add  but  it  must  deface :  surely  the  advice  oF 
the  prophet  is  the  true  direction  in  this  matter, 
'State  super  vias  antiqvas,  et  videte  quanam  sit 
via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea.'  Antiquity 
deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men  should  make 
a  stand  thereupon  and  discover  what  is  the  best 
way;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then 
to  make  progression.  And  to  speak  truly,  •  An- 
tiquitas  scbcuU,  juventus  mundi,*  These  times  are 
the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and 
not  those  which  we  account  ancient  *  ordine  ret- 
rogrado,'  by  a  computation  backwards  from  our- 
selves. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a 
distrust  that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  found 
out,  which  the  world  should  have  missed  and 
passed  over,  so  long  time;  as  if  the  same  objec- 
tion were  to  be  made  to  time,  that  Lucian  mak- 
€th  to  Jupiter  and  other  the  heathen  gods ;  of 
which  he  wondereth  that  they  begot  so  many 
children  in  old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  time; 
and  asketh,  whether  they  were  become  septuage- 
nary,  or  whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against 
old  men's  marriages,  had  restrained  them.  So 
i^^^tuun^  '"'^^'^^.^^^'MhD^^'^r  timaJs  become 


r- 


even  from  the  New  England  histories,  enough  may  be  g«it»y 
cred  of  the  truth  to  know  that  he  and  his  family  deserved 
much  more  favor  than  they  ever  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  His  life  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  fiUl  of 
adventure.  His  personal  struggles  and  escapes  axe  eq ual- 
ly  numerous  and  remarkable ;  and  whether  we  regard  him 
as  die  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  ruling  all  about  him  with 
the  will  and  subtlety  of  the  Greek,  or  as  a  fugitive,  almost 
alone,  desolate  and  hopeless,  deserted  by  friends  and 
hunted  by  foes ;  he  still  appeors  the  proud  and  dauntless 
chieftain,  who  compelled  the  admiration  and  the  fears,  if 
he  could  not  secure  the  aflections  of  those  who  persecu- 
ted and  hunted  him  to  the  death.  But  we  must  not  anti- 
cipate our  metrical  narrative. 


♦Twas  in  a  Tision  of  the  night, 
That  shadows  from  the  past. 

Scenes  that  had  never  fiird  my  sight. 
Were  backward  on  me  cast ; 

The  present  lost  to  memory's  gaze. 

While  old  tradition  oped  the  maze. 
Through  Btory*B  empire  vast. 


From  realm  to  realm  my  vision  sped, 
Through  scenes  of  dark  and  bright ; 

Climes  of  the  orient  o*er  me  shed, 
A  weird  and  wondrous  light ; 

Then  Europe's  statelier  empires  grew. 

More  palpable  to  thought  and  view, 
Emerging  from  the  night. 


O'er  wastes  of  ocean  then  I  pass'd. 
To  wilds  of  savage  shade ; 

Glooms  of  deep  forest  in  the  blast, 
A  mournful  picture  made ; 

A  rocky  shore,  an  ocean  black, 

A  sky  across  whose  reeling  rack, 
The  shrouded  stars  were  laid. 


It  was  a  dreary  waste,  and  dim. 
As  with  ten  thousand  lights, 

The  awful  consciousness  of  him 
That  sudden  sees  such  sights ; 

That  hears  the  cries  which  then  arose, 

As  from  a  cloud  of  savage  foes, 
Whose  coming  still  affrighte. 


The  shadow  passes  from  my  brow. 
The  gloomy  prospect  clears — 

It  is  a  well-known  empire  now 
That  to  mine  eye  appears ; 

My  native  forest  clime  I  see, 

The  well-known  rock,  the  frequent  tree, 
That  memory  still  endears. 


But  what  are  these, — the  swarthy  race 
That  range  beneath  my  glance ; 

Now  speed  as  on  the  panther's  trace, 
Now  join  in  mystic  dance ; 

That  gather  as  in  council  now, 

With  gesture  wild,  and  scowling  brow, 
And  hurl  the  threatening  lance. 


Warriors  of  ancient  days,  and  woods, 

Upon  our  sires,  that  first. 
With  all  their  pomp  of  trees  and  floods. 

In  native  grandeur  burst ; — 
Chiefs  of  the  native  tribes,  they  rise, 
As  freshly  to  my  living  eyes, 

As  when  their  empire  nurst. 


Still  unsubdued,  though  sad,  they  stand, 
Appareird  for  the  strife ; 
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Tbej  gTBsp  the  bow,  they  ware  the  brand, 
They  bare  the  bloody  knife;— 

I  aee  them  bow  with  lordly  grace, 

Upon  each  ancient  burial  place, 
With  oath  of  death  and  life ! 

9. 

And  one  is  there,  with  miiBing  eye— 
The  monarch  ye  may  scan ; — 

He  heare  the  wild  fidelity 
or  each  determined  man  !— 

He  stands  above  the  altar  stone, 

Wheve  sleeps  the  nation*s  patriarch,  gone 
Ere  yet  his  sway  began. 

10. 

His  faithftil  warriors  crowd  around. 
The  breve,  the  last,  are  there ; 

More  lofty  in  that  narrow  bound 
More  feariess  from  despair; 

Each  hungering  for  the  coming  shock. 

Fierce  as  the  vulture  on  his  rock, 
The  lion  in  his  lair. 

11. 

Grim  was  the  smile  upon  his  cheek. 

That  gloom*d  in  sadness  too. 
As  vainly  stiU  his  eye  would  seek 

Some  favorite  chielUun's  view ; 
Some  brave  remember'd  in  the  strife, 
Whose  firm  allegiance  paid,  with  life, 

The  loyal  subject's  due. 

12. 

Ah !  &llen  upon  the  evil  days, 

He  feels  the  hour  is  nigh. 
To  test,  of  all  beneath  his  gaze, 

The  last  fidelity  1 
The  war  drum  rolls  beside  the  deep, 
The  trumpet  shrill,  fix>m  shore  and  steep, 

To  death  or  victory- ! 

13. 

Words ! — ^words  of  fire  and  fierce  delight. 
Break  from  the  monarch's  breast ; — 

**  Ye  hear !     The  foeroan  comes  in  might. 
Hake  him  a  welcome  guest : 

With  winged  shaft,  and  whizzing  brand, 

Grasp  terribly  his  profier'd  hand. 
And  spread  his  couch  for  rest ! 

14. 

"  His  conch  or  youra !    For,  by  the  sun, 

That  sinks  beneath  the  main. 
For  one  or  all,  the  day  is  done. 

No  more  to  dawn  again ! 
Here  are  your  &thera'  graves — ^the  soil 
Your  homes,  or,  in  your  fiite,  the  spoil, 

Of  those  who  strip  the  slain. 

15. 

**  Watch  well,  ye  warriora  of  the  waste, 

For,  allied  with  the  foe. 
Treachery  shall  offer  to  our  taste. 

The  kiss  that  prompts  the  blow  ; 
The  red  man  to  the  white  is  sold, — 
The  fiery  draught,  th'  accursed  gold, 

Have  laid  our  country  low. 


16. 

"  But  he  who  still  in  fight  expires, 

Shall  triumph  to  the  last. 
Wrapt  in  the  embraces  of  our  sires 

And  borne  above  the  blast : 
Let  the  base  slave  who  still  survives. 
Win  thousand  fights,  wear  thousand  lives. 

His  pride  and  power  are  past. 

17. 

"Watch  well,  lest  while  ye  sleep,  the  chams 

Your  warrior  limbs  shall  bind  ; 
Small  hope  of  'scape  from  English  pains. 

In  English  bonds  ye  find  : 
My  noble  brother's  fate  ye  know. 
Brave  Moanam,  the  child  of  woe, 

To  death  in  chains  rcsign'd.* 

18. 

"  For  this,  and  outrage,  day  by  day. 

That  shamed  or  slew  our  brave. 
Made  realm  and  people  hostile  prey, — 

We  took  up  arms  to  save  ; — 
While  faltering  tribes  were  fiilse  and  base, 
Great  chieftains,  children  of  our  race, 

No  strength  or  succour  gavo.t 

19. 

**  Had  they  been  true! — But  why  recal 

The  tale  so  dark  with  shame  ; 
Enough,  they  saw  our  valiant  fall. 

And  heard  our  deeds  with  blame  ; 
They  gloated  o'er  our  evil  fate, — 
But  ihey  shall  share,  or  soon  or  late, 

Our  fate  witliout  our  fame! 

20. 

"  Watch  well,  ye  warriors,  watch  to-night, — 

The  houre  beyond  that  rise. 
With  promise  of  the  morrow's  light, 

Will  softly  close  your  eyes  ; 
Sweet  sleep  will  soon  requite  the  breast 
Too  long  denied  the  grateful  rest. 

Which  heaven  no  more  denies. 

21. 

*^  Soon  as  the  toils  of  day  arc  done, 

The  fight  of  valour  fought. 
The  battle  lost,  the  glory  won. 

Repose  may  then  be  sought ; 
There's  still  a  time  for  sleep,  though  late. 
Which  hopeless  valour  plucks  ft^m  Fate, 

That  makes  her  hatred  nought. 

*  Moanam,  otlierwiiic  called  Alexander,  was  suddenly 
seized,  and  threatened  with  instant  death,  by  tlie  English 
of  Plymouth,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  go  to  trial  at  that 
place  for  certain  alleged  treusone  to  their  power.  He  sub- 
mitted with  rcluctaiicc,  under  llie  necessity  from  which  he 
had  no  mean;*  of  escape ;  but  died  almost  as  soon  as  re- 
leased— (the  charges  being  without  any  foundation)— as 
it  was  said  by  Mather,  of  **  inward  fury  of  his  own  guilty 
and  haughty  miud  ;" — but,  in  fact,  of  fever  and  mortifica- 
tion of  soul  at  so  bitter  a  humiliation. 

t  The  "  praying  Indians  remained  neutral  during  the 
war  of  Metacom,  or  Philip,  against  the  colonies  ;  so  did 
the  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  one  of  his  own  tribes 
abandoned  the  cause,  while  some  of  their  chiefs  proved 
treacherous." 
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22. 

"Watch  that  ye  shore  the  glorious  strife, 
The  lost  that  we  flhall  know ; 

And,  doom'd  to  yield  the  forfeit  life, 
Take  vengeance  on  the  foe ; 

He  is  the  victor  still,  who  dies. 

Defiance  in  his  closing  eyes. 
Death  in  his  dying  blow." 


II. 


1. 


Even  as  he  bids,  they  skirt  the  height. 
His  empire's  narrow  bound  ; 

The  watch-fires  glow  with  sudden  light. 
And  gleam  his  court  around ; 

On  Montaup's  crown  he  takes  his  rest, 

A  hero's  hope  within  his  breast, 
His  hero-couch  the  ground! 


He  sleeps,  as  if  no  foeman  near. 
Were  lurking  in  the  gloom  ; 

He  sleeps,  as  if  no  human  fear, 
Within  his  soul  had  room ; 

A  nation  watches  still  below, 

But  ah!  how  few,  for  such  a  foCj 
As  marches  to  his  doom ! 


One  chief  beside  his  couch  reclines, 

With  bright  unlidded  eyes ; 
Sad  watch,  where  memory  still  repines. 

O'er  shatter'd  destinies ! — 
The  prince,  a  thousand  tribes  that  swayed,- 
How  low  ore  all  the  fortunes  laid. 

That  triumphed  in  his  rise ! 

4. 

But  short  the  watch,  and  brief  the  sleep  ; — 

A  struggle  and  a  groan ! — 
A  cry  of  torture,  shrill  and  deep, 

Subsiding  to  a  moan  : — 
And  from  his  couch  the  monarch  bounds, 
With  shriek  that  all  the  tribe  confounds, 

With  terrors  yet  unknown ! 


He  shouts  above  the  rocky  brow. 

But  not  in  base  dismay  : 
He  colls  his  worriors  from  below ; — 

They  come  in  wild  array. 
"  The  white  man,— foe !"  'twos  oil  he  said, 
And  shook  his  weapon  o'er  his  head. 

And  beckon'd  for  the  fray. 

6. 

They  strain  their  eyeballs  through  the  shade, 

But  not  a  foe  is  there  ; — 
They  crouch  and  hearken ;— through  the  glade, 

There  comes  no  sound  of  foor. 
"  The  spirit-voice  that  woms,"  he  cries, 
Needs  not  the  help  of  ears  and  eyes. 

The  serpent  crouches  near ! 


7. 

"  Rock  of  my  sires  I"  'twas  thus  he  spoke, 

"  This  is  my  Intcst  field  ; 
And  on  thy  brow  tlie  rule  be  broke, 

That  was  not  made  to  yield  ; 
Here  stand  we,  till  the  foemon's  feet, 
Still  with  mine  own  in  conflict  meet. 

Though  I  no  weapon  wield. 

8. 

"  Even  thus,  my  soul  shall  joy  to  trace, 

The  aspect  of  the  foe ; 
And  grappling,  in  the  death-embrace. 

Mine  orms  shall  lay  him  low  : 
'Twere  sweet,  though  losing  all,  to  tear 
The  reeking  scalp,  the  dripping  hair. 

And  lop  the  life-blood's  flow. 

9. 

"  Eagle,  that  swoops  from  highest  course. 

And  braves  the  blackest  sky. 
That  screams  with  joy  when  storms  are  hoarse. 

Nor  stoops,  the  lightning  nigh, — 
They  may  not  tame  thy  wing, — and  mine. 
Hath  been  as  soaring  free  as  thine — 

I  shall  not  fear  to  die !" 


III. 

1. 

"  Yet  wherefore  die,  my  chief,"  cried  one, 

^Vllo  then  before  him  stood ; 
"  The  threatening  danger  we  may  shun. 

Find  shelter  in  the  wood ; 
The  swamp's  close  refuge  woos  our  flight, 
We  steal,  with  shadows  of  the  night. 

From  those  who  seek  our  blood. 

2. 

•*  We  gain  repose, — ^in  other  homes, 

We  light  our  fires  anew ; 
Win  allies  where  the  Mohawk  rooms, 

A  warrior  brave  and  true  ; 
And  in  the  strength  of  better  hours. 
Turn  on  the  hateful  foe,  with  powers, 

He  vainly  would  subdue. 


**  Or,  thus  o'erbome  in  fniitlcss  strife. 

If  still  we  prize  our  land, 
Why  peril  idly  realm  and  life, 

'Gainst  foe  we  may  not  stand  ; 
They  ask  for  friendship,  ofler  peace, — 
Thy  word  shall  bid  the  conflict  cease. 

Thy  mercy  save  thy  bond." 


"  Ha !"  cried  the  Chicflain,  cold  and  stem, 
**  And  thus  thou  counsell'st — thou  ? 

I  look'd  some  word  like  this  to  Icam, 
But  scarcely  Look'd  it  now  : — 

Now,  when  tlie  tempest  blackens  fiir. 

Our  sky,  without  o  single  star. 
And  thunder  on  my  brow! 
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**  Slare,  that  hath  drank  the  white  man's  draught. 

And  taught  his  cunning  scribe, — 
How  hath  my  secret  spirit  laught, 

To  see  thee  take  his  bribe ! — 
I  watch*d  thee  through  thy  sinuous  trace, 
Follow*d  thy  feet  from  place  to  place, 

And  saw  thee  sell  tliy  tribe  I 

6 
"Die  in  thy  falsehood!" — as  lie  spoke, 

He  smote  the  offender  down ; 
The  tomahawk,  a  single  stroke, 

Cleft  fearful  through  his  crown  ; 
He  tumbled  speechless  mid  the  rest. 
While  with  his  foot  upon  his  breast, 

The  monarch  smote  his  own.* 


**  As  still  I  feel  the  passion  here 

That  speaks  me  bom  to  sway ; 
Thus  shall  they  perish  all,  who  dare 

Their  nation's  rights  betray  ; 
To  death  alone, — to  death  in  strife, 
I  hid  ye  still  commend  each  iife^ — 

Behold  me,  and  obey  I" 

8 
With  fierce  and  firm,  defymg  will. 

As  challenging  reply, 
He  gazed  around ; — the  circle,  still, 

Beheld  with  reverent  eye ; 
Each  lifted  to  his  brow  his  hand, 
Submissive  to  the  proud  command, 

And  swore  to  do,  and  die! 

9 
**  Prepare  ye  for  the  worst ; — ^bo  sure. 

Our  foeman  speeds  apace ; 
Betrayed,  surrounded — never  more« 

In  life,  we  leave  this  place ; 
Recal  your  battle-deeds  in  song. 
That  links  your  triumph  with  your  wrong 

And  glorifies  your  race." 

10 
Thus  closed  the  monarch,  while  his  brow. 

Grew  darker  in  its  hue. 
His  spirit  felt  the  Eagle's  glow, 

His  aspect  wore  it  too  ; 
His  voice,  that  grows  to  song,  relates. 
That  dream  of  prescience  wliich  the  Iktes 
Had  open'd  to  his  view. 
11 

And  thns,  in  strains  the  tale  that  told. 

Of  all  his  dream  had  shown, 
He  sung  the  glorious  deeds  of  old 

His  proud  career  had  known  ; 
Reveal'd  the  courage,  bold  and  free, 
That  warmM  him  still  for  vktory. 

Though  hope  itself  had  flowu.t 

•  •*  In  his  last  and  worst  days,"  says  Thetcher,  *'  he 
would  not  think  of  peace :  and  he  killed  with  his  own 
hands,  upon  the  spot,  the  only  Indian  who  over  dared  to 
praposc  it."    p.  168. 

t  **  At  the  very  moment  of  his  fetal  surprise  by  the  Eng- 
lish, he  is  said  to  have  been  telling  his  followers  of  his 
gloomy  dreams."  Of  this  tradition,  the  amiable  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, rrumrks,  **  whctlicr  tlic  do>  il  Hppcnred  to  him  that 
night  in  a  dream,  foreboduig  liis  trugicnl  end,  it  mattors 
not.'* 


IV. 


**  I  slept  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 

While  the  raven  came,  flapping  his  wing, 
He  drew  from  my  heart,  as  a  fountain, 

The  blood  of  my  life's  warmest  spring; 
No  power  in  my  arm  left  to  brave  him. 

With  my  soul  as  my  sinew  grown  weak, 
In  vain,  with  my  clamor,  I  drave  him, 

On  my  bosom  he  whetted  his  beak ! 


"  Soon  the  winds  from  the  forest  stole  sighing, 

From  the  grave  of  my  father  they  came  ; 
I  saw  the  old  warrior, — around  him  were  lying, 
The  proofs  of  the  fight,  for  the  many  were  dying, 

All  glorious,  in  battle  and  flame. 
He  came  to  my  side  in  my  sorrow. 

He  scared  the  foul  bird  from  my  breast ; 
But  the  vulture  shriek'd  fiercely — *  To-morrow, 

I  banquet  with  none  to  arrest!' 


"  On  the  branch  of  yon  Elm,  which  tlic  lightning 

Had  shiver'd  long  seasons  agone. 
He  brooded  with  eye  ever  brightening. 

As  he  caught  the  wild  glance  of  my  own ; 
To  my  sire  I  tum'd  me  appealing. 

To  scare  the  foul  bird  from  the  tree ; 
But  his  look  full  of  moumfullest  feeling, 

Seem'd  to  say — *let  him  be, — let  him  be!' 


"  OverawM  by  the  presence,  I  dared  not. 

Meet  proudly  tlic  look  of  my  sire  ; 
I  trembled,  although  my  fouI  fear'd  not 

That  his  eye  would  behold  me  with  ire ; 
The  speech  in  his  glance  was  a  sadness. 

That  deplored  the  great  fault  in  his  sway. 
When  with  blindness  and  weakness  like  madness, 

Uc  gave  up  his  land  for  a  prey.* 


"  Too  late  he  discovered  the  danger. 

That  grew  from  his  feith  in  the  foe, 
When  ray  brother  was  crush'd  by  the  stranger. 

And  the  kiss  was  exchanged  for  the  blow  ; 
And  he  smote  on  his  breast  in  his  sorrow. 

And  his  voice  grew  to  wail  as  he  cried, — 
*  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  my  son — but  to-morrow'- 

And  the  shriek  of  the  vulture  replied! 

6 

"  Look !"  said  he, — with  arm  wide  extending ; 

And,  even  at  the  word,  on  mine  eye, 
Rose  a  cloud  of  dead  chicfe  slowly  wending, 

'Neath  the  elm  where  the  vulture  sate  high ; 
And  still,  as  they  came,  rose  his  shrieking. 

Like  a  trumpet  that  tells  of  the  foe, — 
To  my  soul  of  one  agony  speaking. 

The  last  that  the  warrior  may  know. 


"  Tliey  came, — the  dead  braves  of  our  nation, 
From  their  mansions  of  pence  in  the  sky ; 

*  Massassoit  was  the  father  of  Metacom,  and  had  al- 
ways held  close  relations  of  friendship  with  the  English. 
He  was  a  prince  of  pacific  character ;  but  he  probably 
underrated  the  strength  of  the  coloni^^ts.  It  was  in  his 
power  to  have  crushed  them. 
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And  each  took  in  silence  \m  station, 

'Neath  the  vulture  now  circling  them  nigh ; 

They  came,  and  each  hatchet  was  shivered. 
And  the  arrows  were  broke  in  each  hand, 

And  the  lips  of  my  dark  sire  quiver'd, 
As  he  bade  me  look  round  on  his  band. 

8 

"  And  even,  as  with  eye  wildly  ranging, 

I  gazed  on  those  warriors  of  old. 
Their  aspects  all  suddenly  changing, 

Show'd  me  those  which  e*en  now  I  behold. 
No  longer  the  dead  but  the  liviug. 

That  guard  rae  and  wutch  for  ray  throne, 
The  few  that  our  country  surviving, 

Have  made  my  dark  fortunes  ilieir  own. 


"  Thou  w^ert  there,  son  of  Namut  and  Sagan, 

With  the  shaft  of  the  foe  in  thy  breast ; 
And  thou,  gallant  chief  of  Mohogan, 

Of  all  thy  great  people  the  best  ;* 
Thou  Annawan,t  too,  with  a  story 

Of  murder,  which  yet  thou  shalt  meet, 
With  head  from  trunk  scver'd  and  gory, 

And  roll'd  in  the  dust  at  tliy  feet. 

10 

"  Narraghansctt,  and  Nipmuck  and  Saco, — 

Their  chiefs  stood  in  death  at  my  side; 
And  thou,  my  old  comrade,  Sanaco, 

Had  no  longer  a  voice  for  thy  pride  ; 
Massachusetts  stood  fearful  and  bleeding, 

Pokanoket  was  dumb  in  his  shame, 
And  the  people  once  brave  at  my  bidding, 

Had  no  longer  a  hope  or  a  name ! 

11 

"  Thus  crouching  and  speechless,  though  seeing, 

I  lay,  while  ye  circled  me  round ; 
In  vain  did  I  struggle  at  freeing 

My  tongue  from  the  magic  that  bound  ; 
Yo  passM  with  each  hand  sadly  waving, 

As  if  in  dark  summons  to  me, — 
While  still  as  ye  sped,  the  old  raven, 

ShriekM  a  music  of  death  from  his  tree. 

12 

"  Ye  were  gone,  and  my  sire  stood  only  ;— 

His  sorrow  to  sternness  had  grown ; 
But  if  pride  in  his  aspect  was  lonely, 

Twae  a  pride  with  a  strength  of  its  own. 
He  hushM  the  dark  bird  felly  screaming: — 

*  Thy  song  for  the  morrow,*  he  cried  ; 
While  his  eye  to  my  own  fiercely  gleaming 

Declared  for  his  passion  and  pride. 

13 

"  Thou  hast  seen : — these  are  braves,  of  thy  nation, 
The  few  who  are  left  thee  for  fight ; 

•  Metacom  tried  in  vain  to  beguile  the  Mohegans  into 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Engli.Tih  colonists.  He  even 
slew  some  of  their  young  warriors  secretly,  with  tlie  hope 
of  throwing  the  imputation  of  the  crime  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  thus  goading  the  Moheguns  to  take  up  oiins 
against  them  ; — ^but  he  failed. 

t  Annawon  was  the  cliief  friend  and  counsellor  of  Met- 
acom, and  perished  as  described  in  llie  text.  He  was  be- 
headed after  yielding  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  brutal 
captors. 


They  will  die,  bravely  each,  in  his  elation, 
With  the  wounds  that  they  carry  to-night ; 

In  thy  heart  is  there  hope  thou  dost  cherish, 
Of  baffling  the  foe,  that  so  long. 

Has  doom'd  thy  best  warriors  to  perish, 
In  might  finding  sanction  for  wrong  ? — 

14 

"Tliat  bird  is  a  voice  firom  the  regions 

W^here  roam  still  in  freedom  thy  sires ; 
It  speaks  for  the  welcome  of  legions, 

Of  kinsmen  who  wait  thy  desires ; 
But  they  know  what  thy  people  inherit. 

And  they  cheer  thee  to  strive  to  the  last, 
That  in  joy  of  tlie  combat,  each  spirit. 

May  honor  the  proud  in  the  past ! 

15 

"  Then  get  thee  tliy  bow  and  thy  quiver. 

The  shaft  in  thy  grasp  yet  unbroke, 
Lest  thy  heart  sink,  and  all  thy  limbs  shiver, 

And  thy  people  pass  under  the  yoke ; 
Already  thy  foe  is  advancing. 

Awake  from  thy  slumbers  and  see, 
Their  blades  through  the  forest  leaves  glancing 

Their  fire-bolts  winging  for  thee." 

16 

"  He  turnM  as  he  spake — and  the  raven, 

Flew  away  to  the  night-keeping  wood ; — 
I  look'd,  with  tlie  glance  of  the  craven, 

No  fire  in  my  bosom,  or  blood ; 
But  the  light  from  that  dread  eye  then  beaming, 

Soon  stirrM  my  faint  pulses  to  might ; 
And  I  saw  through  the  woods  faintly  gleaming, 

The  march  of  the  foe  into  light. 

17 

"  Now  thy  foe  is  upon  thee,  awaken, 

To  the  strife  and  the  fate  that  he  brings ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  feel  thee  forsaken, 

Since  a  host  gathers  round  thee  with  wings ; 
Thou  wilt  perish,  my  son,  but  thy  glory 

Shall  brighten  to  fame  at  the  close, 
And  the  future  shall  link  thee  to  story. 

More  proud  in  the  shame  of  thy  foes.'* 


"  He  vanishM !  I  rose : — a  cold  tremor, 

RelaxM  every  nerve  of  my  frame ; 
I  hear  him — *  Beware,  thou  fond  dreamer. 

Lest  thou  lose,  with  thy  nation,  thy  name  !* 
Be  at  peace,  thou  old  bird,  in  thy  tree, — 

Enough,  that  I  stand  by  the  side 
Of  the  last  of  our  braves,  who  are  free, 

To  die  as  their  fatliers  have  died. 


"  I  have  summonM  the  right  arm  of  power, 

That  courage  so  famous  of  old ; 
Witli  a  breast  for  the  perilous  hour ; 

That  the  battle-storm  never  made  cold ; 
Through  the  mists  of  the  valley  appearing. 

The  foeman's  bright  weapons  have  shone, 
I  meet  them  with  soul  full  of  daring. 

For  death,  though  I  meet  them  alone. 
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Ovr  Ea^le  hath  never  yet  cower'd, 

The  M ohegan*8  arrow  ne'er  flew, 
To  the  rock  where  ha  mighty  wing  tower*d, 

'Mid  the  freshness  of  heaven's  own  dew ; 
He  has  hathed  in  the  sun's  fiercest  splendor, 

He  has  joy'd  in  its  beauty  and  flame ; 
To  me,  from  my  youth,  did  they  render, 

His  mood,  snd  his  might, and  his  name! 


"  I  hare  shrunk  not,  though  won  and  surrounded, 

My  tomahawk  madden'd  with  blood ; 
I  have  clung  to  the  foe  I  had  wounded. 

From  his  heart  lapping  free  the  red  blood ; 
And  if  ever  I  fled  the  commotion, 

It  was  only  as  billows  subside. 
From  the  shores,  to  bring  back  the  wild  ocean. 

In  tonents  that  sweep  fiir  and  wide! 


"  Let  them  come  then  ;*the  realm  that  our  &therB, 

Once  gave  us,  if  lost  it  must  be, 
I  care  not  how  soon  death's  arm  gathers 

The  fast  iUIing  leaves  of  our  tree ; 
Tec  'twere  shame  to  the  ghosts  of  the  glorious, 

Who  have  sped  to  the  vallies  of  shade, 
If  their  chfldren  should  come  not  victorious. 

With  the  ghosts  whom  their  valor  has  made. 


**  Tlien  draw  ye  each  bow,  and  prepare  now. 

For  the  last  flght  that  honon  our  land ; 
Let  one  red  man  but  tremble,  or  fear  now, 

And  he  dies  by  his  own  monarch's  hand ; 
The  shades  of  great  warriors  attend  us, 

Ye  sons  of  brave  ftthers  draw  nigh. 
Let  our  Manneyto  fly  or  defend  us, 

Be  ift  ovn  to  eonquer,  and  die !" 


VI. 


He  paused  :  his  warriors  gather'd  round. 

Nor  sought  they  vain  reply ; 
True  valor  never  yet  has  found 

It  difficult  to  die ; 
And  in  their  sovereign's  speech  they  knew. 
Each  fote  was  fiz'd  and  he  who  flew. 

Again  would  never  fly. 


A  smile  is  gathering  on  his  brow. 

As,  sign  of  coming  ills. 
The  dawn,  with  streaks  of  dusky  glow, 

The  dark  horizon  filk ; 
The  sun  will  rise  no  more  to  him, 
Ner  shall  he  live  to  see  it  dim 

Behind  the  western  1 


But,  diongh  surviving  not  to  see 
Its  red  glance  light  the  verge. 

Of  that  wild  race,  so  lately  free 
As  ocean's  wandering  surge. 

Yet  shall  be  thus  escape  the  pain. 

His  people's  woe,  the  foreign  chain, 
Hk  country's  doom  and  durge. 
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The  vulture  shrieks  with  threefold  power  ;— 

He  knows  the  battle  nigh. 
And  feiels  unmoved,  that  in  an  hour, 

Hia  sun  shall  leave  the  sky ; — 
That  bird  of  prey,  upon  his  heart, 
With  talon  keen,  and  beak,  will  dart. 

Nor  dread  his  arm  and  eye. 


A  shout ;  his  band  is  compass'd  round, 

Prophetic  was  the  dream. 
And  death,  on  easy  terms,  is  found, 

Ere  morning's  perfect  gleam  -, 
How  fierce  the  cry,  how  wild  the  shout, 
From  thousand  madden'd  hearts  pour'd  out, 

With  that  fierce  raven's  scream. 


Then  wild  the  monarch  waved  his  axe,— 
Hark !  shrill  the  war-whoops  rise. 

From  braves  that  never  turn  their  backs 
Upon  their  enemies ; 

The  chieftain  battles,  hand  to  hand. 

With  one,  whose  blood  is  on  the  i 
His  foe  beneath  him  lies. 


Another  champion  braves  his  blade. 

Another  victim  sinks ; 
But  fearful  is  the  tribute  psid, 

The  earth  his  own  blood  drinks ; 
Yet  still  o'er  struggling  seas  of  strife, 
He  beats  beneath  him  waves  of  life. 

And,  sinking,  never  shrinks. 

8. 

The  pale-feced  warrior  gripes  his  neck, 

The  monarch's  axe  in  air; 
The  long  sword,  driven  without  a  check, 

Finds  his  broad  bosom  bare ; 
But  ere  withdrawn  from  bloody  sheath, 
The  conqueror  iklls,  down  hewn  in  death, 

The  red  man  triumphs  there. 

0. 

Proud  rose  his  battle  cry  once  more ! 

A  shot  !*  a  cry  of  pain ! 
Deep  silence  shrouds  the  valley  o'er ; 

He  fells; — ^the  raven  shrieks  amain; 
His  closing  eye  beholds  its  form. 
Thrice  wheeling  o'er  the  scene  of  storm, 

And  hungering  for  his  slain. 

10. 

The  red  man's  voke  is  hush'd ;— his  foe. 
Deep-smitten,  although  the  victor,  stands, 

And  dreading  still  another  blow. 
Bends  o'er  him  with  their  ready  brands  :— 

"  Dead  T"  quoth  they—*'  Metacom  the  Great, 

This  surely  is  the  word  of  Fate, 
That  gave  him  to  our  hands  !"t 

*  Metacom  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  said  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  chief  whom  he  slew  for  counselling  peace  with  the 
whites.  Mather  says  benignly :  **  Shot  through  his  ven- 
omous and  murderous  heart." 

t  **  The  news  of  this  success  was  of  course  received 
with  great  satisfaction.  Church  says  that  the  whole  army 
gave  three  loud  huixas. 
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VIII. 


Then  Captain  Church,  with  raliant  sword, 
Smote  off  the  monarch's  head, 

And  mouthing  blessings  to  the  Lord, 
Debased  him  with  his  tread  ; 

Witch-burning  Puritans,  who  long. 

Had  trembled  at  the  living  strong, 
Traznp'd  on  the  unconscious  dead. 


Great  spoil  he  was  to  all  the  towns. 
His  head  was  Plymouth's  share. 

The  noblest,  surely,  of  her  crowns. 
She  bragged  it  many  a  year.* 

His  youthful  son— the  judgment  giren 

By  Parson  Cotton— was,  that  Heaven 
Denied, the  saints  to  spare  !t 


That  Reverend  Father  ruled,  that  he. 

The  son  of  such  a  sire, 
SiMlva  Repubiiea,  might  be 

Adjudp:ed  to  rope  or  fire ; 
While  Increase  Mather,  quoting  Kings, 
A  corresponding  counsel  brings 

From  Jo&b's  savage  ire. 

4. 

It  puzzled  much  the  Plymouth  Court, 

But  avarice  found  her  plea, 
Which,  urged,  soon  made  the  business  short ; 

They  shipp'd  the  boy  to  sea ; 
Sold  in  Bermuda,  for  a  price 
Paid  prompt  in  arrow-root  or  rice, 

Or  some  such  luxury 4 


Then  rose  "  Te  Deum"  through  the  land! 

"  Not  by  our  hands,  O  Lord!" 
The  saints  could  quote  divine  command 

For  every  crime !    "  The  Word," 
For  treachery,  butchery  and  spoil,— 
Texts  for  the  natural  taate  and  toil, 

A  sermon  for  the  swortl! 


*  Metacom  was  quartered,  and  his  head  carried  about 
the  colony  in  triumph.  It  was  as  carefully  preserved  by 
Plymouth,  as  is  that  of  Kara  Mustapha  by  the  Austrians. 
Dr.  Mather  writes,  in  1700,  having  just  handled  it,  in  the 
sweetest  temper:  "It  is  not  long  since  the  hand  which 
now  writes,  on  a  certain  occasion,  took  off  the  jaw  from 
the  exposed  skull  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan." 

t  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  was  of  opinion  that  children  of  such 
parents  might  be  involved  in  their  guilt  and  adjudged  to 
death.  **  Dr.  Increase  Mather  compared  the  child  to  Ha- 
dad,  whose  father  was  killed  by  Joab ;  and  intimates  that 
if  Hadad  himself  had  not  escaped,  David  would  have  to- 
ken measures  to  prevent  his  molesting  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

t  The  son  of  Metacom  was  but  nine  years  old,  when 
the  mild  judgment  of  slavery  in  Bermuda,  for  a  price, 
saved  him  from  the  sanguinary  judgments  of  the  Puritan 
priesthood.  I 


[Entered  aeeording  to  Act  t^  C<mgrfy  im  ike  year  1849, 
by  John  R.  Thampson,  iu  the  Clerk's  Qffiee  of  the  DtM- 
triet  Cottrijbr  the  EatHem  DiatruA  ^  Vtrgmku] 

THE  CHEVALIER  MERLIN. 


CHAPTCE  EIOHTEENTH. 

"  ThibaulL    Tell  me  the  sad  story,  boy. 

Clemeni.    The  story  is  not  sad,  sir  i-^ 

It  is  of  durance  overcome  by  manhood. 

Of  suffering  well  sustained  by  constant  spirits. 

And,  master,  in  such  miseries  nobly  vanquished. 

The  triumph,  like  a  strong  and  sweet  elixir. 

Makes  the  mind  soar  above  remembered  pain." 

Old  Play. 

The  ancient  Turkish  city,  Adrianople,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Osmanii,  lies  on  the  Marissa, 
in  Romania,  surrounded  by  a  level  country  beau- 
tiful in  grasses  and  wild  vines.  Its  mosques,  its 
seraglio,  its  towers  of  defence,  are  decaying,  but 
still  show  a  part  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 
Its  streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  its  houses  of 
habitation  are  mean — but  you  do  not  perceive 
this  when  you  view  the  city  from  a  distance. 
Then  it  is  the  stately  and  the  splendid  which  yon 
see,  and  not  the  mean  and  ruinous. 

Count  Villongiie,  and  the  Chevalier  Merliov 
found  on  coming  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Sul- 
tans, an  army  in  the  act  of  striking  its  tents. 
Three  hundred  thousand  men  had  been  gathered 
for  the  war  upon  Russia.  The  Janizaries,  those 
superb  foot  soldiers,  the  spahis  controlling  fiery 
steeds,  swarms  of  horsemen  from  the  Tartar 
provinces  bordering  the  E  uxlue,  coloured  the  plain 
with  their  showy  vestments,  and  gave  life  to  it 
with  their  motion.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  an 
enemy  of  the  Czar.  Yillongue  said,  as  he  looked 
upon  it : 

**  This  is  an  answer,  my  dear  Chevalier — is  it 
not? — to  that  question  which  Christian  nations 
have  asked.  The  king  of  Sweden  has  lived  two 
years  at  Bender  to  gain  such  an  end  as  this.'* 

'*ButIthink,  Monsieur,"  Merlin  replied,  ''that 
fifty  thousand  warriors  of  the  north  might,  under 
a  skilful  leader,  render  a  good  account  of  these 
painted  fellows  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  which 
truly  do  seem  to  be  beyond  computation." 

**  Sir,*'  said  the  Frenchman,  *'  the  north  has 
always  been  nutrix  Uonvm ;  but  these  are  gallant 
infidels.  Remember  that  Vienna  has  beheld 
them,  and  Europe  quaked  with  fear  of  them." 

**But  likewise  remember,"  the  Norwegian  re- 
plied, *'  that  the  good  knight,  King  John  Sobies- 
ki,  dispersed  their  multitudes  with  ten  thousand 
Polish  horse,  and  saved  with  so  small  a  force  the 
country  of  the  higher  Danube." 

'  That  success  was  a  miracle,'*  Villongue  per- 
severed; '-the  Christian  church  so  deemed  it. 
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8«nDoiiB  were  preached  upon  the  text — *  There 
came  a  man  of  God,  and  bis  name  was  John.* 
Sw»  it  was  not  as  a  noble  leader,  or  true  soldier, 
that  the  King  of  Poland  won  the  unequal  day, 
hot  as  God's  champion." 

The  Frenchman  was  so  determined  to  see  suc- 
cess in  the  fatnre,  that  nothing  could  be  tolera- 
Isd  for  a  moment  which  hinted  at  disaster  or  dis- 
appointment. 

In  the  horry  and  conftision  attending  the  break- 
ing np  of  the  Turkish  encampment,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen saw  but  for  a  few  moments  Mehemet 
Rahajiv  the  vizier. 

lliis  excellent  old  man  received  them  with  a 
nary  few  words,  but  benign  an  tly,  and  made  them 
presents  of  shawls  and  ataghans. 

^  Saban  Jkiresem  P'  he  said,  at  parting.  «*  We 
will  meet  again  beyond  the  Danube.*' 

It  waa  at  noon  of  a  July  day  that  the  vizier  de- 
parted northward  with  a  splendid  retinue.  That 
evening  Villongue  led  Caputscfa  to  a  ruinous  su- 
burb of  the  city,  and  yielding  to  a  curiosity  which 
had  not  been  eatisfied  in  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Constantinople,  sought  to  gain  an  ac 
covnt  of  the  personal  adventures  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Merlin  amongst  the  I'artars.  Caputsch, 
nestling  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hippo 
drome,  under  a  soft  moonlight,  told  the  story 
without  reserve. 

^  ft  is  not  a  sad  tale,  now  that  we  are  back 
again,**  said  Caputsch,  "  but  I  have  watched  the 
red  star  which  you  see  yonder  against  the  edge 
of  the  tower,  under  circumstances  such  as  made 
BM  unhappy  enough.  Freedom,  Monsieur,  is  a 
necessary  thing  when  one  possesses  a  spirit.  C  ap- 
tivity  for  a  short  time,  when  your  enemy  who  is 
strong  happens  to  be  master  of  you  who  are  weak, 
is  not  intolerable ;  but  to  be  in  distant  countries, 
which  seem  to  be  quite  other  worlds  to  you,  and 
as  yon  look  at  strange  mountains  and  down  on 
rivers  of  strange  names,  to  feel  that  you,  poor  tost 
exile,  are  a  daot — not  merely  a  captive,  Monsieur, 
but  a  skoK — that  indeed  is  killing  to  the  heart. 
At  least  I  found  it  to  be  so.  With  the  noble 
Chevalier,  my  master,  it  was  different.  He  was 
of  too  stout  a  nature  to  yield  to  the  idea.  It 
would  have  been  as  easy  to  tame  one  of  those 
magnificent  beasts  of  prey  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  deserts  of  the  south — and  which,  it  is  said, 
.mast  be  taken  very  young  to  be  rendered  docile. 
He  lived  in  a  state  of  rage  and  rebellion.  He 
carried  chains  which  you  could  not  have  moved. 
The  eternal  resistance  kept  him  from  despair, 
which  comes  from  meditation.  So  the  noble 
Chevalier  was  never  so  unhappy  as  I,  who  in- 
stead of  resisting  obeyed  and  meditated." 

^  Caputsch,"  said  the  Frenchman,  **  yon  speak 
like  a  philosopher." 

**  Thank  yon,  Monsieur,**  replied  the  boy  de- 


mn  el 7.  "A  pot-boy *s  experiences  may  teach 
him  those  things  which  philosophers  discover 
from  a  study  of  mankind." 

*♦  Begin,"  said  Villongue,  «•  and  recount  your 
adventures  from  the  overthrow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bogh.** 

Caputsch  at  once  assumed  a  style  of  direct 
narrative. 

*'  When  I  discovered.  Monsieur,  that  my  mas- 
ter had  fallen  into  ^e  hands  of  the  Calmucks,  I 
recrossed  the  dismal  river,  and  went  after  them 
— intending  to  be  a  prisoner  also." 

*'  You  were  a  brave  and  faithful  child  to  do 
so,"  said  Villongue. 

**  A  dog  would  have  followed  his  master,"  Ca- 
putsch replied.  «« Thb  act,  quite  natural  where 
there  is  affection,  I  did  resolve  upon — and  indeed 
execute.  When  I  got  up  with  the  Calmucks, 
they  were  dragging  the  Chevalier  with  long  cords. 
After  that  they  placed  him  on  a  strong  horse  with 
his  arms  fastened  behind  him,  and  he  travelled 
in  this  easier  manner  back  toward  the  Boristhe- 
nes.  I  rode  in  those  melancholy  times,  a  brave 
little  Tartar  horse.  He  could  skim  the  desert 
like  a  swallow — he  would  bear  such  a  rider  as 
I  thirty  leagues  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
whicker  for  his  food  when  the  task  was  over— it 
was  a  generous  couraer.  Monsieur.  Well  the 
Calmucks  cared  very  little  for  me,  but  one  with 
his  lance  knocked  me  from  the  back  of  poor  Os- 
beck,  and  mounting  in  my  place,  left  me  to  crawl 
upon  his  own  wretched  beast.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Czar's  army,  and  I 
began  to  think  of  the  mines  where  so  many  of 
the  Swedes  were  to  be  buried  to  work  forever 
without  a  look  at  the  blessed  sun.  But  the  Cal- 
mucks had  made  a  great  many  prisoners  on  the 
Bogh,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  willing  to  lose 
them  to  the  emperor.  1  lowever  this  may  be,  they 
turned  before  joining  the  great  army,  and  we 
were  taken  across  the  Don,  and  into  the  country 
north  of  the  Caspian.  Then  on  a  broad  field, 
where  a  thousand  tents,  raised  upon  wheels, 
were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  a  market  was  found 
for  us.  We  were  sold — all  of  us — some  to  deal- 
ers from  Astrachan — some  to  the  rovers  who 
pastured  their  flocks  as  far  as  the  mountains 
which  we  had  begun  to  see  stretching  away  like 
blue  clouds  with  jagged  tops.  Is  not  the  worid 
said  to  be  round.  Monsieur  7" 

**  That  is  the  better  opinion,"  replied  Villongue. 

«'  It  is  a  mistake,"  said  Caputsch,  with  a  wise 
look  and  a  shake  of  his  little  keen  head.  **  I 
found  it  in  these  extensive  travels  always  flat-^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  mountains— -an  excep- 
tion, of  course,  not  touching  the  question." 

**  You  were  sold  for  slaves  7"  Villongue  inter- 
rogated-^leading  the  boy  back  to  hia  narrative. 

*'Yes,    Monsieur.     A   prince   among  those 
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wandertni;  people — Begogli  with  the  blue  cheek ; 
■o  they  called  him  because  a  sabre  had  left  a  blue 
mark  which  nearly  covered  one  of  his  cheeks ; 
bought  the  noble  Chevalier,  and  also  his  beauti- 
ful sword,  and  the  drag  chain  which  had  been 
found  necessary  in  overcoming  his  extraordinary 
ftrength.  When  the  prince  bought  my  master  I 
entreated  to  be  bought  also.  He  gave  the  spot* 
ted  hide  of  an  ox  for  me,  and  so  I  continued  with 
the  Chevalier.  Begogli  with  the  blue  cheek  lived 
sometimes  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where  he  had 
opened  a  silver  mine,  for  he  had  once  travelled 
as  far  as  Moscow,  and  the  Czar  had  conversed 
with  him  in  such  a  way  of  cities,  ships,  bridges 
and  mines,  that  the  Tartar  came  back  half  civtli- 
aed,  and  began  to  dig  for  precious  metals.  Into 
the  silver  mine  he  put  the  noble  Chevalier;  who 
there  spent  a  long  time  with  a  chain  and  an  iron 
ball  to  his  legs.  I  was  left  above  ground,  and. 
Monsieur,  it  was  my  sole  consolation  to  go  in  the 
sad  evenings  to  the  edge  of  the  deep  pits,  and 
sing  to  my  brave  master  some  of  those  songs 
which  in  former  times  he  had  said  it  pleased  him 
to  hear.  Always  to  my  sad  song  came  back, 
from  a  black  figure  deep  down  in  the  pits,  a  bold 
and  cheerful  stave,  and  I  would  go  away  satis- 
fied that  my  master  had  not  lost  heart  or  hope. 
Mora  than  a  year  passed  in  this  manner." 

**  It  was  a  melancholy  fate  to  the  brave  sol- 
dier," said  Villongue. 

*'At  last,*'  Caputsch  continued,  '•there  came 
a  flow  of  water  to  drown  the  mine.  It  ran  in  so 
^adually  as  not  to  destroy  many  of  the  miners; 
the  Chevalier  was  among  those  who  were  taken 
out  alive.  I  saw  him  when  he  was  bom  again 
to  the  full  light  of  day.  His  hair  was  wild  and 
shaggy,  and  his  eyes  winked  as  they  met  the  sun. 
Soon  after  he  became  very  ill.  Begogli  had  a 
son  who  possessed  the  heart  of  a  Christian  and 
the  soul  of  a  perfect  knight.  At  first  Musabeg^ 
that  is  something  like  his  name — pitied  the  Chev- 
alier and  nursed  him;  then  he  became  like  a 
brother  to  him.  Finally,  when  my  master  was 
well  again,  Musabeg  one  day  conversed  with  his 
father.  Perhaps  he  endeavored  to  gain  a  more 
human  treatment  for  the  Christian.  Begogli 
came  out  stringing  maledictions  together,  and 
with  the  blue  scar  quite  black,  and  his  beard 
bristling.  The  Chevalier  was  moping  in  the  sun- 
shine. Begogli  struck  him  with  a  whip  of  bull's 
hide.  My  brave  master  knocked  the  damned 
Tartar  down  with  the  ball  of  his  chain.  Then 
with  his  weapons,  a  good  horse,  and  his  usual 
bodily  strength,  the  Chevalier  might  have  swept 
his  way  from  the  Volga  back  to  the  Bogh — ^so 
mighty  a  man  is  he.  But  he  was  weak,  unarm- 
ed, with  a  chain  to  his  leg.  He  was  hardly  more 
himself— the  sickness  had  left  him  so  weak— than 
the  great  king  was  at  Pultowa,  where  our  mis- 


fortunes overtook  vs,  and  where  but  for  hie  cob* 
dition  we  should  have  been  victorious." 

Villongue  assented  to  the  boy's  mode  of  re- 
counting for  the  overthrow  at  Pultowa. 

Caputsch  continued : 

**  Begogli  was  not  killed  by  the  blow.  He  re- 
covered in  a  short  time.  It  was  natural  thea  that 
he  should  intend  to  slay  the  Chevalier  whose  life 
belonged  to  him.  A  day  was  permitted  to  pass 
without  any  revengeful  measure.  But  then  tiw 
idea  of  Begogli  became  developed.  Twenty 
slaves,  half-naked,  dragged  my  poor  nsmster  into 
the  mountain  wilderness.  To  a  crag  which  lootk* 
ed  like  the  snout  of  some  monstrous  devil  of  those 
wild  regions,  projecting  over  such  a  chasm  tm 
made  one's  nerves  shiver  as  one  looked  dowm 
into  it,  the  slaves,  obeying  Begogli,  bound  him 
with  chains,  his  back  against  the  rock,  his  annn 
stretched  abroad,  and  his  face  turned  to  the  sky. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Begogli  that  the  Chevalier 
should  die  by  inches,  and  be  devoured  by  the 
vultures  on  that  desolate  rock." 

^^  Pnmutheui  vtactia/"  muttered   Villongne. 

**  Beyond  the  chasm,  the  crags  were  not  so 
barren  and  savage.  There  was  a  green  terrace 
which  nature  had  made,  and  a  pine  tree  grew 
upon  it.  A  passage,  which  a  sure  footed  hone 
might  travel,  wound  to  this  terrace  from  the  eon* 
fused  peaks  above  it." 

*•  You  draw  the  scene  clearly,"  said  Villongue. 
'*  I  behold  the  crag  with  the  Chevalier  stretched 
upon  it,  and  the  chasm,  and  the  green  terraee 
amongst  mountain  peaks  beyond  it." 

^*  Well,  Monsieur,  with  the  scene  so  plain  be- 
fore you,  you  will  understand  what  I  shall  pres- 
ently narrate.  When  the  son  of  Begogli  became 
aware,  as  he  did  through  me,  of  the  fate  to  which 
his  father  had  condemned  his  friend,  my  mastert 
he  wrung  his  hands  and  heaped  dust  upon  hie 
head.  I  suggested  measures  to  him,  which  he 
adopted  as  swiftly  as  the  blaze  of  the  eye  fol- 
lows its  tears  in  these  strange  eastern  people. 
The  Chevalier  had  been  for  a  night  and  a  day 
on  the  crag  without  food  or  water.  In  the  second 
night,  when  all  the  rest  were  asleep  in  the  tents, 
the  young  prince  Musabeg  and  I  set  off  to  put 
our  plan  in  execution.  He  had  contrived  to  se- 
cure the  beautiful  sword  of  my  master,  and  had 
taken  two  good  horses  from  his  father.  At  his 
own  saddle-bow  he  carried  an  axe,  and  at  his 
back  hung  a  carbine.  We  had  procured  a  small 
stock  of  bread  and  also  bladders  of  water  and 
milk.  It  was  a  spring  night.  Monsieur,  not  soft 
and  mild  hke  this  balmy  night  in  these  delicious 
lands,  but  sharp  and  cutting,  with  a  hoar-frost 
sparkling  over  all  things.  We  made  onr  way 
into  the  mountain  wilderness,  and  drew  near  to 
the  crag.  I  tried  one  of  my  songs  as  we  ap- 
proached, but  my  teeth  chattered,  and  then  there 
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was  «NiietfaiBg  to  daunt  one  io  the  savage  sceae. 
To  what  I  was  able  toeing  there  was  no  answer. 
Tkem  wo  came  to  my  master.  A  cold  moon  was 
akanuig  over  the  pine-tree  bejond  the  chasm,  and 
■aado  his  stiff  body  and  the  flinty  crag  visible 
•Bongh.    He  was  moaning  as  we  came  to  bim." 

Caputoch  paused  in  his  narrative,  and  seemed 
by  his  abstracted  look  to  be  distant  in  spirit  from 
Adriattople  :^in  fact  be  was  once  more  on  the 
Caucasian  ridge  with  the  new  Prometheus.  Vil- 
kmgiiie  drew  him  back  to  his  narrative. 

**  Prince  Musabeg,  bending  over  the  Chevalier, 
nibbed  bis  limbs,  and  moistened  his  lips,  and 
•poke  all  the  time  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
eonacions  man  must  have  been  moved ;  but  it 
was  at  first  impossible  to  get  a  word  of  recogni- 
tion from  my  poor  master*  Then  the  prince  be* 
gan  lo  hew  with  his  axe  at  the  chains.  Monsieur, 
a  Francfort  file  would  have  been  worth  all  the 
precious  metals  in  those  mountains.  But  the  axe 
was  of  trusty  temper.  These  people  have  the 
seem  of  making  perfect  weapons.  The  clan- 
gour of  the  axe-strokes  rattled  among  the  cliffs. 
Its  odgo  never  failed.  The  links  began  to  give 
way  under  it.  The  arms  were  at  last  released. 
But  the  chains  on  the  legs  were  not  cut  when 
day  broke.  The  sweat-drops  fell  from  the  prince's 
Dm,  although  I  relieved  him  often  in  the  brave 
work.  One  perfect  chain  remained  when  the 
mn  was  foirly  up*  It  was  a  relief  to  perceive 
tkac  the  noise  had  recalled  the  chevalier  to  con- 
sdousaess.  He  smiled — be  can  smile,  Monsieur, 
as  sweetly  as  a  woman — he  smiled  as  we  con- 
linuad  our  labour,  and  moved  bis  stiffened  arms 
as  if  he  desired  to  aid  us.  Whilst  the  prince 
was  hewing  away  we  heard,  through  the  noise 
he  made,  a  ahrill  human  voice ;  it  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm.  It  was  in  fact  the  voice 
of  Begogli,  wbo  had  come  to  witness  the  suffer- 
ingn  of  the  Chevadier,  and  was  now  descending 
the  stony  path  firom  the  peaks  to  the  terrace 
where  the  pine  tree  grew.  He  drove  bis  horse 
down  the  path,  dashing  the  flints  on  all  sides, 
and  making  furious  gestures.  The  gulf  was 
wide,  but  we  could  observe  the  rage  in  his  coun- 
tenance. His  eyes  were  like  lighted  coals.  It 
is  said,  I  believe.  Monsieur,  that  some  persons 
ppSBBSs  a  demoniac  power  of  the  eye  ?** 

^  I  have  myself  seen  men  who  were  said  to 
posieae  the  mtal-ocekio"  replied  the  Frenchman. 

**  Perhaps  it  was  the  devil  of  hate  that  made 
B^egli*s  eyes  bum  like  tamps,  for  he  presently 
fived  worse  than  we,  as  you  will  hear — and  it 
hanUy  would  have  been  so  if  be  had  possessed  the 
nal  power  of  the  evil  eye.  When  he  had  dash- 
ed down  feo  the  platform  where  the  pine-tree 
stood,  a  vulture  flapped  out  from  its  branches, 
and  flew  houYily  away  croaking  like  some  Ghoul 
in  the  — mhlnnco  of  a  bird.    Begogli  threw  him- 


self from  his  horse's  back,  and  in  a  moment  call- 
ed— '  Musabeg,  is  it  thou  V  The  prince  answer* 
ed — *  yea  father.'  *  My  son,'  came  back  the  in- 
fernal voice,  '  smite  the  dog — slay  him  upon  the 
rock.'  *Nay,'  said  Musabeg,  *  it  must  not  be  so; 
I  am  breaking  his  bonds  that  he  may  fly — that 
bis  cruel  agonies  may  not  hereafter  overwhehn 
thy  soul  and  mine,  father.'  With  some  such 
noble  speech  Musabeg  again  plied  the  axe.  I 
saw  Begogli  put  his  hand  to  his  brows — perhaps 
his  rage  blinded  him  for  a  moment.  But  presently 
I  saw  a  musket — what  these  people  call  a  to* 
phaike — in  bis  hands,  and  then  its  black  muxnle 
as  it  was  lowered.  Monsieur,  there  is  no  hon- 
ourable necessity  to  submit  to  the  fate  of  a  moun- 
tain goat  in  such  a  case ;  therefore  I  plunged  at 
once  behind  a  large  rock.  The  report  of  the 
tophaike  came  directly  after,  sounding  like  tho 
fall  of  seme  crag.  I  looked  out  from  my  shelter* 
Prince  Musabeg  was  down,  bleeding  by  the  Chev- 
alier's side.  Near  him  was  lying  his  carbine, 
one  of  those  short  weapons  for  ball  shooting 
which  often  enable  a  cavalier  to  vanquish  the 
enemy  who  will  not  come  within  the  sweep  of 
his  sword.  Monsieur  I  shot  Begogli  with  the 
carbine  of  his  son,  whom  in  his  fury  he  had,  as 
I  thought,  murdered.  I  saw  the  infernal  wolf 
tumble  from  the  platform.  He  fell  into  the  chasm. 
I  ran  to  the  edge.  He  was  pitching,  rolling,  and 
at  times  going  headlong  down,  for  a  thousand 
feet.  It  made  me  shudder.  Monsieur;  but  he 
deserved  such  a  fate.  The  vultures  that  were 
to  consume  the  Chevalier,  left  without  a  free 
band  to  drive  them  away,  perhaps  devoured  Be- 
gogli. Only  birds  could  reach  a  carcass  in  the 
bottom  of  such  a  chasm." 

'' Caputsch,"  said  Viliongue,  *'the  Chevalier 
is  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  wild  little  sha- 
dow, such  a  ready  and  serviceable  sprite.  I  jus- 
tify your  good  shot." 

** Thanks  Monsieur,"  replied  the  boy  with  an 
air  of  modest  satisfaction.  *'  But  I  fired  the  shot 
for  myself  as  well  as  for  my  master.  Well,  to 
be  brief,  the  Chevalier  was  in  an  hour  so  far  re- 
stored that  we  might  at  once  have  fled — for  I  had 
finished  prince  Musabeg's  work,  and  cnt  the  last 
chain.  But  the  noble  heart  was  too  full  of  the 
fate  of  the  young  Tartar,  who  bad  been  in  pur- 
pose a  kind  saviour,  to  be  so  selfish  as  I  wished. 
My  dear  master  would  not  fly.  ^  Capntsch,'  he 
said,  *the  good  prince  may  be  saved,  and  we 
will  bear  bim  tenderly  back  to  the  tents.'  60, 
sir,  it  was  ordered,  and  the  people  of  the  prince 
were  soon  nursing  him  back  to  life.  There  is  no 
longer  an  interest  in  the  story.  When  Begogli 
lived  we  were  slaves,  when  he  died  we  were  the 
friends  of  his  son.  Of  eourse  we  pined  to  leave 
those  distant  regions.  When  Musabeg  was  re- 
covered from  his  wound,  and  able  to  coarse  witit 
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bis  youDg  men,  the  Chevalier  said  to  him  :- 
^  Now,  brother,  complete  your  kind  work,  and 
send  me  to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  that  I  may 
see  again  my  old  comrades,  and  finally  return  to 
my  native  land.'  The  prince  sighed  and  yield- 
ed. He  swept  the  pouches  of  his  people  for 
money  that  his  friend  should  not  want  on  the 
journey.  But  although  there  were  flocks  the 
yield  of  the  silver-mine  had  been  nothing ; — there 
was  not  a  piastre  to  be  had.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, gave  the  Chevalier  a  noble  jewel,  as  large 
aa  the  egg  of  a  wood-dove,  and  of  a  colour  like 
the  fleecy  blue  of  the  sky.  And  he  sent  one  of 
the  trustiest  of  his  kinsmen,  with  a  hundred  horse, 
to  conduct  us  to  the  coast.  We  were  escorted 
a  long  way  by  the  Tartars,  and  at  last  were  en- 
camped for  a  night  within  a  league  of  the  sea. 
We  went  to  sleep  with  its  sound  in  our  ears — as 
welcome  music  as  was  ever  heard.  We  woke  at 
^e  dawn  of  day,  to  find  that  we  were  alone. 
In  fact  we  had  drunk  before  sleeping  a  cup  of 
the  liquor  made  of  fermented  goat's  milk,  and 
our  Tartars  had  put  the  juice  of  poppies,  or  some 
sleepy  drug,  into  it.  They  had  afterwards  been 
able  to  steal  the  jewel  from  my  master  and  to  ride 
away  without  breaking  that  heavy  sleep. 

After  this.  Monsieur,  we  came  with  no  money 
to  a  town  by  the  sea^-found  a  Turkish  vessel, 
embarked  after  a  tedious  treaty  with  the  Galiongi, 
and  finally  came  to  Constantinople.  You  know 
the  rest." 

As  Caputsch  ended,  a  muezzin  from  the  high- 
est gallery  on  the  exterior  of  a  neighbouring 
minaret,  uttered  his  call  in  a  mellow  chaunt. 
With  its  concluding  Allahul  ringing  in  their  ears, 
Count  Villongue,  and  the  little  racotUeur  left  the 
ruins  of  the  hippodrome,  and  turned  their  steps 
toward  the  more  populous  centre  of  the  ancient 
city. 


CHAPTER   NINETEENTH. 

**  One  prince  liyes  resolutelj  in  misfortune; 

The  other  passes  out  of  it  to-night 

Throogh  the  black  gate  whose  dismal  pannels  clap 

Behind  all  men  in  all  this  fair-broad  world. 

•  •  •  «  • 

He  goes  most  calmly  out  of  life :  delusions — 
Bringing  old  times  back,  painting  very  griefii 
As  sunsets  pour  glad  colours  over  clouds — 
Possess  him  and  control  him.    He  moves  onward 
As  one  who,  with  a  retroverted  vision, 
Over  his  shoulder  scans  the  travel  past 
And  gives  no  anxious  heed  to  ways  before  him." 
Fhtnetu  Fletcher. 

A  July  sun  was  streaming  over  Bender,  when 
the  Chevalier  Merlin  saw  again  the  Swedish 
banners.  On  the  low  grounds  of  the  Dneister, 
beyond  the  ouukirts  of  the  Turkish  town,  the 


followers  of  King  Charles  had  erected  houses  in 
their  northern  style — strong  houses  of  stone,  with 
the  steep  roofs  and  tall  chinmeys,  for  which  the 
Turks  substitute  level  tiles  and  the  suffocating 
brasier.  The  tents  of  a  Tartar  camp  covered  a 
space  of  higher  ground.  The  occupants,  Tar- 
tars friendly  to  the  Sultan,  were  visitors  led  from 
a  great  distance  by  the  desire  to  behold  a  mon- 
arch whose  extraordinary  deeds  and  character 
were  known,  with  an  oriental  exaggeration,  as 
far  as  central  Asia.  Numbers,  in  the  common 
European  costume,  were  coming  and  going  about 
the  Swedish  village ;  they  were  principally  trav- 
ellers, brought  by  a  curiosity,  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  children  of  the  steppes,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
famous  and  eccentric  King  of  Sweden.  Finally 
there  were  groups  of  Janizaries,  guards  of  hon- 
our appointed  by  the  magnificent  Achmet,  groups 
so  splendid  in  apparel  that  the  warriors  of  Swe- 
den and  Poland  contrasted  with  them  as  iroa 
contrasts  with  gold.  Merlin  saw  this  scene  and 
its  figures,  as  coming  from  Adrianople  he  drew 
near  Bender. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Swedish  village,  he  for 
some  time  looked  in  vain  for  recognition  among 
the  crowds  that  were  passing  to  and  fro.  The 
faces  were  new  to  him.  Villongue,  who  did  not 
experience  such  a  disappointment  read  it  pres- 
ently in  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  and  said  : 

**  During  your  absence  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  Of  the  old  followers  of  the  king, 
many  have  left  him  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  north.  Others  have  come  to  fill  their  places 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  like  Free  Lances 
seeking  adventure  and  a  distinguished  leader. 
Montreal  or  Sir  John  Hawkwood  never  com- 
manded a  more  motley  set.  But  still  you  will 
find  numbers  of  your  former  companions." 

But  if  the  Norwegian  did  not  perceive  looks 
of  recognition,  his  extraordinary  stature,  strong 
massive  limbs,  and  the  matured  resolution  of  his 
fine  face,  yet  made  him  a  mark  for  all  eyes.  A 
tourist  scanned  him  as  if  with  the  design  of  put- 
ting so  astonishing  a  Titan  into  his  sketch-book. 
A  venerable  Tartar  with  the  beard  of  a  goat 
said — *'  It  is  a  mighty  warrior.  God  is  great* 
The  renowned  Demirbash  is  mightily  served." 

This  title,  Demirbash,  or  head  of  iron,  the 
Turks  had  given  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Villongue  proceeded  at  once  to  one  of  the 
plainest  of  the  stone  houses. 

*'This,"  he  said  as  he  came  before  it,'** is  the 
palace.  We  have  arrived  at  a  fortunate  mo- 
ment. From  that  whiff  we  may  know  that  din- 
ner is  about  to  be  served.  You  caught  the  odonr 
of  eschalots!  Baron  Orothnsen  is  excessively  fond 
of  them  in  his  ragouts,  and  has  bribed  his  majes- 
ty's cook  always  to  introduce  them  when  he  dines 
at  the  royal  table.    Possibly,  Monsieur,  a  portion 
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ef  jour  escheated  jewels  went  for  the  putting  of 
garlic  ID  a  ragout.** 

As  the  Frenchman  spoke,  he  entered  the  door- 
way of  the  royal  abode,  Merlin  following  at  his 
beeb.  A  grim  veteran,  a  relic  of  the  glorious 
battles  of  former  years,  guarded  the  entrance, 
bat  made  way  cirilly  as  the  gentlemen  passed. 
Merlin  recollected  a  scene  in  which  the  stout  old 
sabrenr  had  borne  a  fine  part ;  something  in  the 
acarred  features  led  him  back  so  far  before  he 
could  recal  the  man  himself.  When  he  had  done 
•o,  there  was  an  honest  meeting  of  the  strong 
hands — a  kindly  gleam  from  the  eyes  of  the  bold 
Swede — aa  kindly  a  gleam  back  from  the  eyes  of 
the  Norwegian  who  had  at  last  found  one  of  the 
old  familiar  faces. 

Paaaiog  the  warder,  an  empty  hall  received 
die  gentlemen.  Arms  were  hanging  from  the 
walls.  Through  one  of  several  doors  before  them 
Villongue  led  the  way  without  ceremony,  and 
Merlin  found  himself  once  more  in  the  presence 
•f  the  King  of  Sweden. 

King  Charles  was  absorbed  at  the  moment  by 
a  game  of  chess  which  Baron  Fabricius,  the 
envoy  of  Holstein,  played  with  him.  Generals 
Hord  and  Dardoff,  and  Grothusen,  the  treasurer, 
made  a  group  near  a  casement  beyond  the  table. 
Fabricius  said,  as  the  gentlemen  entered : 

•*  Your  majesty  will  never  learn  the  truth  that, 
however  valuable  the  courage  of  a  king  of  men 
may  be  in  actual  battles,  the  king  of  chess  in 
these  mimic  engagements  should  be  timid  and 
remain  securely  defended.    A  check-mate !" 

**  Baron,  your  play  is  better  than  your  homily," 
tud  Charles  drily. 

It  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  indicative  of 
an  always-present  vanity,  displayed  in  the  mer- 
est trifles  as  well  as  in  the  largest  actions,  that 
be  would  make  an  undue  use  of  his  king  in 
cheOT — **JaisaU  tw^trnn  marcher  ion  Roi" — by 
which,  as  Voltaire  condescends  to  tell  us,  he  al- 
ways lost. 

Presently  the  guarded  countenance  of  the 
royal  chess-player  brightened  into  a  genial  glow; 
he  bad  recognised  Merlin,  for  whom,  in  the  dis- 
asfers  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Boristhenes, 
he  had  formed  a  gallant  friendship.  Departing 
from  this  nsnal  reserve  he  rose  so  snddenly  from 
the  table  as  to  overthrow  it  into  the  lap  of  his 
snccessfnl  adversary. 

** Brother,*'  cried  the  king,  **  this  is  a  surprise — 
a  noble  pleasure  worth  a  victory." 

«*  Thanks,  sire,  for  such  a  welcome,"  replied 
Meriin  with  emotion.  **  The  two  years  of  cap- 
tivity which  I  have  endured  lose  their  griefs  in 
becoming  the  cause  of  this  extreme  kindness." 

"And  to  you  also  a  welcome,  Villongue,"  con- 
tiaoed  Charles.  *«From  what  quarter  did  you 
csnjve  this  ghost  V^ 


*'  Sir,  the  mighty  shade  issued  from  the  sea," 
Villongue  replied.  "  But  it  is  a  story  which  your 
majesty  will  find  so  interesting  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  listen  to  it  except  in  full.  At  a  suita- 
ble time  Sir  Merlin  Brand  will  doubtless  enter- 
tain your  majesty  with  a  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures." 

Grothusen  next  said  with  a  laugh  "Major 
Brand  is  an  excellent  soldier,  but  we  shall  not 
have  a  sequin  left  in  the  treasury.  Your  majesty 
is  responsible  for  that  act  of  appropriation,  by 
which  this  gentleman^s  property  was  converted 
into  a  debt  against  us.  Creditors  are  never  long 
missing;  in  our  aflfairs  they  inevitably  live  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  dead.  We  are  very  un- 
fortunate." 

**  Fortunate,  Grothusen !"  said  the  king.  '*  A 
brave  man  is  worth  more  than  a  full  treasure 
chest." 

"Scarcity  and  abundance"  persevered  the  finan- 
cier, who  was  something  of  a  political  econo- 
mist, "  affect  relative  values.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  brave  men  and  an  empty  treasure  chest." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Charles,  "Major  Brand 
must  he  repaid,  if  you  should  be  obliged  to  melt 
down  your  spurs  to  procure  the  means." 

Merlin  escaped  the  necessity  of  asserting  his 
indifference  in  the  matter  thus  bluntly  broached ; 
the  king  and  his  gentlemen  were  summoned  to 
dinner.  Grothusen  put  aside,  at  once,  his  trou- 
bles as  the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

After  a  dinner  at  which  the  king  ate  dried 
meat  and  a  crust  of  brown  bread,  moistening 
such  fare  with  no  more  generous  liquor  than 
water,  whilst  his  less  abstemious  courtiers  did 
credit  to  those  dishes  whose  savoury  odours  Vil- 
longue had  snuffed  from  without,  and  drank  Hun- 
garian wine,  Meriin  stole  away  to  visit  his  old 
friend  Mazeppa.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
his  way  to  the  chamber  of  the  Hetman,  who,  as 
Villongue  had  informed  him,  had  been  prostrated 
by  sickness. 

Mazeppa  lay  on  a  truckle-bed  in  the  comer  of 
a  large,  bare,  desolate  looking  room  with  naked 
stone  walls,  unconcealed  joists,  and  many  other 
marks  of  impoverished  newness  about  it.  On 
a  camp  chest  near  his  head  were  phials  and  bot- 
tles, and  a  small  harp.  An  old  Cossack  sat  by 
the  truckle-bed  watching  with  melancholy  eyes 
his  sick  master,  whose  speech  was  wandering 
on  incessantly.  A  gentle  madness  seemed  in- 
deed to  have  vanquished  the  firm  reason  of  the 
time-tried  and  iron-willed  Mazeppa.  Merlin 
bent  over  the  Hetman,  and  sought  to  fix  his  at- 
tention. 

"  Mazeppa,"  he  said,  "  look  at  me.  Tt  is  Mer- 
lin the  Norwegian  who  rode  with  you  to  the  hills 
of  Beulah,  when  the  storm  of  snow  bewiklcred 
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inaD  and  horse;  who  crossed  the  desert  with 
yoa  to  Oczakow,  when  we  were  perishing  for  a 
little  water.  Look  at  me.  Do  you  not  know 
me — braye  friend  ?" 

The  loud  tone  and  direct  address  seemed  to 
rouse  the  old  man.  He  gave  back  the  Norwe- 
gian's clear  gaze,  and  said : 

•*The  Chevalier—the  mighty  soldier!  Where 
hast  thou  been  for  these  long  years,  comrade  ?** 

"In  the  East,  beyond  the  country  of  your 
people.     How  is  it  with  thee  Mazeppa  ?** 

"Well — ^well  enough.  Comrade,  in  a  few 
days  we  must  be  up  and  snuffing  the  wind  of  the 
plains." 

After  a  pause,  he  added  with  dreamy  looks 
and  an  accent  less  hearty : 

"  The  boars  are  ravaging  the  harvest.  Me- 
faillim  we  must  go  out  with  our  javelins  and  pro- 
tect'our  poor  children.  Muster  the  young  men, 
Mehillim.  It  is  a  rare  cloudy  morning  for  the 
hunt." 

The  old  Cossack  nurse  sighed,  and  said :  "  Me- 
hillim has  been  dead  this  weary  time.  It  is  so 
that  he  speaks  from  morning  to  night." 

"These  rains  will  make  the  pastures  green 
and  deep  for  the  herds,"  Mazeppa  continued. 
^  The  udders  will  drop  milk.  Our  children  are 
fortunate  now.  But  sound  to  the  saddle,  Me- 
hillim. It  is  not  in  Bathurin  that  we  must  abide 
when  the  rush  of  Osbeck  makes  a  wind  in  the 
valleys.  Osbeck,  why  are  thy  brows  bent,  and 
why  dost  thou  fasten  on  me  such  eyes  ?" 

"Mazeppa — look  up,"  Merlin  said  again 
loudly.  "  Osbeck,  the  pillager,  is  dead — dead 
long  ago.  I  slew  him.  Remember  that  shot  on 
the  snowy  hill,  from  which  we  saw  the  camp  of 
the  king." 

The  direct  address  of  the  Norwegian  roused 
the  old  man  aa  before. 

"Yes.  I  remember  very  well,"  he  replied. 
"It  was  after  that  swift  journey.  Such  a  ride 
we  must  take  again  in  a  few  days.  A  gallop 
would  refresh  me  greatly,  comrade.  The  back 
of  a  generous  horse  is  the  best  throne  for  a  prince 
and  the  best  couch  for  the  sick.  Sick^-sick ! 
Comrade,  does  the  day  wane?" 

"It  is  the  fourth  hour  after  noon." 

"  Palatine !"  said  the  sick  man,  again  wander- 
ing in  thought — "  it  is  an  unchristian  punishment. 
God  oppress  thee  for  such  cruelty." 

After  a  moment  he  spoke  on  lowly  : 

"  Shouts — shoute— they  die  away  on  the  wind 
now.  It  is  seventy  leagues  that  we  have  passed 
and  his  limbs  do  not  tire." 

Again,  after  an  uniutelligible  murmuring,  Mer- 
lin caught  the  words — 

"  Water  at  last !  How  it  cools  the  hot  and 
weary  ones!  Its  misty  ripple  comes  up  to  the 
lips  to  bless  them." 


"  It  is  the  wild  ride  that  brought  him  to  nc 
He  is  dreaming  of  the  wild  ride,"  said  the  old 
Cossack. 

Mazeppa  continued : 

"The  wolves  are  pattering  on — a  thousand  of 
them.  They  stir  the  fallen  leaves  like  a  flaw  ci 
autumnal  wind.  Now  they  are  yelling ;  but  tho« 
sobbest  so  loudly,  poor  beast,  that  I  scarcely  hear 
them." 

At  this  point  of  his  master's  delhrioas  talk  the 
old  Cossack  took  a  whistle,  made  of  a  reed, 
from  his  pouch  and  sounded  it.  A  young  Sweda« 
with  a  beardless  and  skeleton-like  face,  and  the 
drees  and  subdued  deportment  of  the  humbler 
Lutheran  clergy,  entered  the  room  immediatelj. 
Taking  up  the  harp  he  began  to  strike  a  melaa- 
choly  air  from  its  strings.  In  a  few  momeiiti 
Mazeppa's  voice  ceased  to  be  heard ;  his  eyes 
closed ;  he  breathed  gently.  His  fingers,  moT- 
ing  in  time  to  the  music,  alone  proved  that  he 
did  not  sleep.  Then  the  young  Swede,  sinkiag 
upon  his  knees,  offered  up  a  prayer,  into  whiek 
he  introduced  those  imaginative  verses  of  Eecle- 
siastes  which  paint  old  age,  a  failing  body  and 
a  waning  reason.  The  day  had  indeed  over- 
taken the  manhood  of  Mazeppa — the  day  ift 
which  "the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremhlot 
and  those  that  took  out  of  the  windows  be  dark- 
ened." And  following  this  overthrow  of  the 
reason,  and  dimming  of  the  spirit  once  bright  itt 
the  manly  eyes,  the  dread  hour  of  the  "looeiog 
of  the  silver  cord"  was  indeed  near.  That  night 
lamentations  were  heard.  The  Cossacks  be- 
wailed their  Hetman.  Mazeppa,  never  roueing 
from  the  composed  state  into  which  the  music  of 
the  harp  had  lulled  him,  had  died  so  gently,  with 
so  slight  a  quiver  of  the  parting  cord,  that  none 
could  say  when  Life  ended  and  Death  began. 
The  page  of  Warsaw,  the  daring  lover,  the  rider 
of  the  wild  horse,  the  Prince  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
rebel  to  the  Czar,  the  warrior  so  turbulent,  streng- 
wiiled,  and  aspiring  in  every  stage  of  a  varymg 
fortune,  had  put  off  life  as  peacefully  as  a  wasted 
child  ever  did  on  the  breast  of  its  mother. 

King  Charles  received  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  ally  with  a  cold  exterior,  but  nevertheleas 
with  internal  rage.  He  was  baffled  in  one  of 
his  purposes  which  adversity  had  not  shaken ;  he 
could  not,  now,  wound  the  pride  of  the  Czar  by 
reestablishing  the  rebel  Hetman  as  general  of  the 
Ukraine.  But  the  fiery  thought  ran  streaming 
through  his  mind  that  the  broken  sceptre  of  die 
Czar  should  one  day  be  placed  on  Mazeppa's 
tomb,  as  the  keys  of  the  city  before  which  he 
died  were  placed  by  the  Prankish  chivalry  on 
the  coffin  of  Du  Guesclin. 

When  Merlin  left  the  Cossack  prince  in  that 
lethargic  state  which  preceded  his  death,  he  did 
not  at  once  rejoin  Count  Yillongue,  but,  accons- 
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I  hfnd  chooghtt,  maiU  w^tomoi  the  Swe- 
4iik  ▼Uiage.  It  was  near  nightfaU.  The  greater 
part  of  the  erowd  which  he  had  seen  some  hours 
had  deserted  the  little  town,  and  now 
I  abont  the  Tartar  tenti<  and  farther  away 
fai  tke  dnsky  streets  of  Bender.  Only  the  true 
ffsMawsfs  of  the  king,  and  a  few  Cossacks  of  the 
dyiaig  iletman  were  in  nwtion  about  the  siene 
booses.  As  Merlin  continued  his  walk  hs  en- 
ceMtsred  Capntseh. 

«*8tr,'*  said  the  boy  eagerly,  "^I  have  been  to 
fkm  stables.  Qalba  is  alive — he  is  in  excellent 
condition.  He  positively  recognised  me,  for 
•Aar  ha  had  sauffMl  at  me,  he  neighed  and  bit  at 

As  Capntsch  spoke  a  gentleman,  whose  air 
and  gait  set  Merlin*8  memory  to  work,  approach- 
ad  the  spot.  He  made  his  way  briskly,  with  a 
stiff  and  somewhat  anrogant  carriage.  An  em- 
htotdered  handkerchief  fluttered  out  from  the 
hasket-hilt  of  his  sword,  upon  which  his  left 
hand  rested  as  he  walked.  A  peculiar  mark  on 
his  left  cheek  drew  the  attention  of  Capntich. 

««It  is  BegogU  with  the  blue  cheek,"  said  the 
boy  with  a  feeble  voice — **or  his  ghost  i  It  is 
yemger — bat  see  the  bine  scar." 

•«It  is  Captain  Gnstavus  Piper,"  mattersd 


And  this  was  true.  Our  adventarer  saw  be- 
§tn  him  Captain  Pipert  the  kinsman  of  that  beau- 
tiM  Swedish  maiden,  whom  the  necessities  of 
this  wandsring  history  have  left  so  long  neg- 


M eriin  advanced  hastily  to  meet  his  ancient 
rival,  who  received  his  salutation  with  a  delibe- 
raie  conrtesy  somewhat  calculated  to  check  its 
warmth* 

The  frank  nature  of  the  Norwegian  would 
leave  nothing  in  doaht,  and  he  prsfenned  to  dis- 
cover at  once  the  cause  of  a  coldness  offensive 
Is  him.    To  his  prompt  question  Captain  Piper 


**  I  am  not  the  keeper  of  your  morals,  Chev 
aKer-^dMiefore  I  do  not  presume  to  take  yon  to 
task  for  some  slight  eccentricitieB  into  which  you 
may  have  ventured.  At  the  same  time  that 
make  tiiese  snperflnous  remarks,  let  me  avow 
the  fight  to  be  ardent  or  languid  in  my  demeanor 
as  seems  best  to  me." 

**  Time  has  not  changed  you,"  Merlin  retorted. 
**  Yon  am  still  petulant,  punctilious,  and  very  uu' 
jast." 

**  Pefhaps  this  is  language  which  may  be  en 
dnssd."  said  Captain  Piper  meditatively. 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  insult  yon,"  Merlin  said 
with  extreme  earnestness.  **  By  the  Gods !  there 
is  that  in  your  face  and  voice  to  put  a  spell  upon 
aagsr,  if  I  felt  anger.  I  do  indeed  yearn  for 
year  friendship.    Grant  it  to  me." 


Captain  Piper,  who,  the  reader  will  recollect, 
was  one  of  those  in&rm  persons  who  are  at  pains 
to  cultivate  a  malice  to  lose  it  again  in  the  first 
weak  emotion,  was  on  the  point  of  absolute  sur* 
rsnder  before  this  ingenuous  rush  of  earnest  feel* 
ing.  But  he  postponed  lowering  his  flag,  and 
answered: 

««NotbUndly." 

**  Then  permit  your  reason  to  see— «et  year 
pr^udices,"  said  Merlin.  **Let  us  disceurss 
candidly  of  the  past.  If  when  you  have  heard 
the  truth  fully,  you  cannot  receive  my  preffwed 
friendship— reject  it.  Let  this  be  our  contract. 
In  the  meantime  tell  me  something  of  Sweden — 
of  Mariana.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Ben- 
der? When"— 

Captain  Piper  stepped  the  current  of  qae»- 
ttons. 

*'I  left  my  kinswoman,"  he  said,  «^a  year 
ago — beautiful,  and  of  good  health,  but  perhaps 
not  happy.  She  entrusted  me  with  a  letter  to 
you,  which  if  you  come  with  me  to  my  quar- 
ters. I  will  at  once  deliver.  Also,  within  a  few 
months,  I  have  received,  in  a  pacquet  to  myself 
a  second  letter  for  you  from  the  same  hand- 
written, doubtless,  upon  the  msfeie  chance  of  year 
being  alive.  Come  with  me  at  once,  my  dear 
Chevalier,  and  let  us  establish  a  friendship  as 
sure  and  lasting  as  the  pyraaaids,  if  we  find  it 
possible." 


CHAPVKK  twehtiktb. 

"  Thus  the  Rusaiaa  army,  on  the  Fruth,  wm  com- 
pletely flurrounded  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Peter 
was  now,  in  fact,  in  a  more  critical  situation  than  that  of 
Chariea  XU  at  Pttltowm"^BarrMp'f  £^  tf  P^er  m 
GreaL 

The  letters,  of  which  Captain  Piper  spoks, 
were  soon  in  Merlin's  hands.  He  opened  one 
of  them,  which  happened  to  be  the  one  earliest 
in  date,  and  read  :«- 

«*  My  kinsman.  Captain  Gnstavus  Piper,  re- 
turning from  Poland,  heard  and  bore  to  me  ti- 
dings only  not  fatal  to  those  ties  which  unite  ns 
because  they  are  incredible.  Merlin,  my  conrw 
is  narrow,  slippery,  and  darkened  by  doubts.  I 
fear  to  advance  upon  it.  I  do  not  even  know 
how  to  address  you ;  therefore  with  so  few  un- 
venturing  words  I  await  a  clear  knowledge  touch- 
ing those  incredible  things  whereof  yon  stand 
accused.  The  truth  will  assure  or  break  the 
ties  between  us,  which  indeed  are  not  lightly  to 
be  sundered. 

Mahiaita." 

Merlin,  discovering  to  Captam  Piper  nothing 
of  the  effect  of  this  letter  upon  him,  proceeded 
to  read  the  other. 
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**  It » impoasible" — to  it  ran — '*  to  write  bitter 
words  when  they  may  prove  but  arrows  falliog 
upoD  a  grave.  Merlin,  if  this  meets  your  eyes 
discover  in  its  unreproachiug  toue  the  control  of 
that  haunting  fear  that  besets  me  that  I  write  to 
the  dead.  But  learn  also  that  my  dreams  of 
happiness  have  fallen  with  your  failing  worth. 
That  account  which  you — even  you — have  given 
of  the  eventB  whereof  I  had  been  earlier  inform- 
ed, assures  me,  beyond  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  doubt,  of  the  UDprofouud  character  of  your 
▼aunted  affection,  of  defects,  never  dreaded  by 
my  poor  constant  heart,  in  your  moral  nature. 
This  brief  final  letter  manifests  nothing  of  the 
anguish  whereof  my  recent  past  has  been  full — 
nothing  of  those  yearnings  which  enfeebled  my 
resolution,  but  against  which  it  became  strength- 
ened to  bear  firmly  on.  You,  Merlin,  have  bro- 
ken your  faith,  and  in  doing  so,  our  once  dear 
contract.    It  is  at  an  end* 

Mariana." 

Merlin,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  letter, 
continued  to  fix  a  dull  and  troubled  gaze  upon 
it  for  many  minutes.  Captain  Piper,  interpret- 
ing bis  looks,  said  quietly  : 

**  The  devil  must  be  to  pay  in  these  tender 
mffairs  of  yours,  Chevalier." 

''Ci^»tain  Piper,"  said  the  bewildered  lover, 
his  wits  quickening  back  from  their  deplorable 
confusion  under  the  whip  of  anger — "Your 
tongue  is  longer  than  your  sword.  It  seems  to 
me  that  so  fastidious  a  person  should  have  left 
this  base  business  of  tale-bearing  at  least  to  his 
valet." 

The  irritable  Swede  postponed  his  purposed 
answer  to  the  insults  of  this  unexpected  speech, 
and  merely  said : 

**  And  so,  after  all  your  fine  promises  to  make 
your  past  conduct  appear  reputable,  you  have 
relied  on  concealment  for  the  success  of  your 
suit  to  my  kinswoman." 

"  So  far  from  it,  I  wrote  a  full  narrative  to 
herself  of  all  that  bad  occurred,  and  despatched 
the  letter  by  the  courier  of  King  Stanislaus,  from 
the  Ukraine  several  months  before  the  battle  of 
Pullowa." 

*'  It  had  not  been  received  at  the  date  of  my 
departure  from  Sweden,"  said  Captain  Piper. 

**  It  has  been  received  since,"  Merlin  replied, 
*•  and  the  last  ofthese  two  letters  was  written  upon 
its  tardy  reception— indeed  in  answer  to  it.  Sir, 
1  did  not  conceal  the  truth  in  that  account  which 
I  myself  rendered  of  my  conduct.  Such  exten- 
uating circumstances  as  a  man  of  honour  might 
advance,  and  such  a  tone  of  penitential  pleading 
as  he  might  use,  I  did  seek  to  avail  myself  of. 
A  brave  man  may  surely  abase  himself  to  God 
and  his  Lady.    Sir,  if  the  noble  heart,  to  which 


I  confided,  and  to  which  I  pleaded,  had  notbesa 
prepared  against  me  by  your  meddling  tongue* 
the  result  might  have  been  different." 

''  This  insult  is  so  gross,  that  it  shocks  me  be* 
yond  irritation,"  said  Captain  Piper. 

^If  I  insult  yon  grossly,"  Merlin  retorted,  '«I 
only  return  a  former  compliment  of  yonr  own — 
witfi  the  difference  that  yon  give  me  a  cansc, 
whilst  I  gave  yon  none." 

'*  If  my  former  offences  stung  so  deeply,"  re- 
plied the  Swede,  **  that  you  now  remember  them 
bitterly,  yon  should  then  have  persevered  in  re- 
senting them." 

M  Sir,"  said  Merlin,  **yo«  are  as  voluble  as  a 
woman.  Come  to  the  point.  You  well  remem- 
ber the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  that 
controversy  was  terminated.  I  have  never  re- 
called it  bitterly.  I  speak  of  it  no  more.  But 
if  yon  desire  to  build  a  new  controversy  upon 
what  I  have  said  to-night,  do  so  without  wanting 
words.  I  repeat  that  I  impeach  you  of  mean- 
ness in  carrying  those  tales  to  Sweden." 

**  And  for  saying  so,  I  will  cleave  your  heart 
with  my  sword,  or  lose  my  own  life,"  said  Cap- 
tain Piper. 

"  Be  it  so,"  Merlin  responded,  with  his  brow 
red  and  lowering.  With  the  words  he  rose  to 
depart.  Captain  Piper,  seeming  to  reflect  rap- 
idly, detained  him — saying : 

^*  One  of  these  personal  encounters  lost  me 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  hononn  and 
misfortunes  of  Pultowa.  A  signal  battle  is  about 
to  be  fought  in  which  perhaps  his  majesty  will 
enable  us  to  take  a  part  I  would  postpone  our 
meeting  until  after  that  battle." 

**  Be  it  as  you  wish,"  Merlin  replied.  ^*  It  is 
our  fate  to  be  adversaries.  I  would  prefer,  when 
I  remember  what  blood  flows  in  your  veins,  that 
we  should  be  friends;  but  we  can  scarcely  be 
so." 

Several  hours  later  the  Chevalier  Meilin  re- 
joined the  Count  ViUongue,  his  face  very  hag- 
gard, and  his  dress  wet  with  dew.  He  had  spent 
the  hours  in  a  lonely  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dniester.  The  quarters  which  Viltongue  had 
procured  for  him  were  not  far  from  the  house  HI 
which  the  Cossacks  were  lamenting  their  Het- 
man,  just  dead.  The  wail  of  these  moumen 
made  no  very  cheerful  addition  to  the  incidente 
and  emotions  of  his  first  night  at  Bender. 

Important  events  draw  us  on — we  must  leave 
more  petty  affairs  and  attend  to  them. 

Mehemet  Baltaji,  advancing  from  Adrianople, 
had  crossed  the  Danube  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  Czar  had  swept  to  meet  him, 
southward,  into  Moldavia— his  wings,  as  he  came, 
troubling  the  air  of  Bender.  Why  did  the  King 
of  Sweden  remain  passive,  whilst  the  two  hosts 
were  hurrying  to  diat  encounter  to  which  his 
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I  hsd  M  long  tended  ?  Thia  question  has 
never  been  tatiefaGtorily  aoawered.  Bat  an  in- 
differant  answer  has  generally  been  given  to  it — 
which  nmst  supply  the  place  of  a  good  one.  It 
was,  then,  because  the  vizier  refused  to  pay  King 
Charles  an  extraordinary  respect  that  he  lemain- 
•d  inactive*  Connt  Poniatowski  and  Oenwal 
Spaire,  who  were  with  the  Turkish  army,  had 
sent  the  vizier's  invitation  to  the  king  to  come  to 
the  Danube  and  inspect  his  forces.  Charles  in- 
1  that  the  vizier  should  visit  him  first.  Me- 
et Baltafi  receiving  this  response  to  his  invi- 
tation, blew  a  whiff  of  smoke  through  his  musta- 
chios,  and  observed  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars, 
•*This  is  just  what  I  expected  from  the  proud  in- 
fidel.'* He  refused  to  go  to  Bender.  We  are 
nnahle  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  whilst  his  ally  and  adversary  were  engaging 
beyond  the  Pnith,  the  King  of  Sweden  went  on 
playing  chess  With  Baron  Fabricius. 

But  the  obstinacy  of  King  Charles  gave  way 
at  last.  A  courier  came  from  Poniatowski ;  it 
was  midnight  when  he  arrived  at  Bender.  An 
hoar  later  the  blast  of  a  horn  was  heard  in  the 
little  Swedish  town,  and  the  moonbeams  glinted 
fiuui  the  steel  caps  of  a  hundred  cavaliers.  It 
was  ^  King  of  Sweden  with  his  retinue  setting 
off  to  pay  the  refused  visit  to  the  vizier.  The 
Chevalier  Meriin  and  his  horse  Galba  made  one 
centaur  of  the  party.    Captain  Piper  rode  with 


A  ride  of  seventy  miles  brought  the  troop  to 
the  Pmth.  The  hostile  armies  filled  the  vinble 
country  beyond,  but  they  were  blending  their 
edges  in  a  singularly  peaceful  manner,  and  a  part 
ef  &e  Russian  force  seemed  even  in  the  act  of 
marching  away  without  interruption. 

**  There  is  a  bridge,"  said  a  guide  whom  the 
Swedes  had  brought  with  them,  **  a  bridge  three 
leagues  up  the  river. 

Charles,  for  answer  to  this  information,  spur- 
red his  horse  into  the  stream.  The  cavidiers 
followed,  swimming  and  wading,  and  the  pas- 
sage was  safely  effected.  Reeking  from  the 
liver,  the  king  led  the  way  at  a  gallop  through 
the  very  centre  of  the  Russian  encampment, 
which  lay  nearest,  and  which  fast  diminished  in 
extent  as  die  tents  were  removed  and  loaded 
upon  wagons.  The  ground  bore  traces  of  a 
haid-fought  battle;  cannon  balls  had  ploughed 
furrows  in  it;  dead  bodies  were  heaped  in  piles, 
in  process  of  being  rounded  by  the  spade  into 
earth-covered  tumuli ;  broken  tumbrels  were  lying 
about  amongst  dead  horses.  Passing  through 
the  Russian  camp,  the  cavaliers  dashed  on  to- 
ward that  of  the  Turks,  crossing  a  space  where 
the  same  work  of  burial  was  going  on,  except 
that  here  the  turban  and  Taftar  cap  bespoke  the 
dead  of  a  different  race.    Onward  the  Swedes 


continued  to  press,  aiming  for  the  pavilion  of  the 
vizier,  discernible  on  a  knoll  amongst  the  thou- 
sands of  tents  which  filled  the  view  far  and  wide. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  scene  had  fired  the  king 
into  one  of  his  worst  moods.  Meanwhile  the 
unexpected  arrival  had  excited  a  great  atlentioB. 
The  news  of  it  had  gone  from  tongue  to  tongue 
whilst  the  Swedes  were  yet  swimming  the  Pruth. 
Poniatowski,  hurrying  to  meet  bis  royal  master* 
appeared  with  a  wan  face. 

**Sire,"  he  said,  **you  have  come  too  late. 
The  vizier  and  the  Czar  have  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace." 

King  Charies  reigned  his  horse  so  suddenly  as 
to  bring  him  to  his  haunches,  and  met  the  deject- 
ed looks  of  the  Pole  with  an  unbelieving  stare* 
At  that  moment  a  Tartar  outcry — an  outcry  of 
welcome — struck  upon  his  ear,  and  he  swept  the 
circles  of  wild  forms  that  were  crowded  about 
him,  with  a  haughty  glance.  A  Tartar  leader 
said  to  one  of  his  bearded  brothers — '*  There  is 
hope  of  plunder  yet."  And  this  perhaps  ex* 
plains  the  outcry  of  the  Tartars. 

Turning  from  the  direct  course  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  vizier,  the  Swedish  horsemen  moved  to- 
ward the  tent  of  Poniatowski.  King  Charles 
dismounted  before  it,  and  entered  it  without  say- 
ing a  word.  The  information  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  Pole  I  must  throw  into  the  shape  of  a 
brief  narrative  of  my  own. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  Czar,  leading  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  from  the  north  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  became  suddenly  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  vizier,  with  a  force  out- 
numbering him  seven  to  one.*  The  Turks  were 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  Pruth  when  the  Rus- 
sians first  saw  them.  The  Czar  hurried  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  passage;  but  he  was  too 
late ;  half  their  army  had  passed  before  he  could 
get  up  to  them ;  and  his  offensive  movement  be- 
came a  defensive  one  before  the  onset  of  the  spa- 
his  and  innumerable  Tartar  horse,  whose  swarms 
threatened  to  surround  and  envelop  him.  The 
peril  became  in  a  moment  apparent.  The  cam* 
paign  had  promised  to  be  a  succession  of  tri- 
umphs, so  easUy  achieved  against  a  despised  ene- 
my that  the  Czarina  Catharine  and  a  number  of 
women,  the  wives  of  officers,  had  come  with  the 
Russians,  as  ladies  were  once  accustomed  to 
gather  to  view  the  sports  of  a  tilt-yard.  The 
experiences  of  an  hour  disclosed  the  height  of 
this  presumption. 

The  Czar  formed  his  army  into  three  sides  of 
a  hollow  square,  with  the  Pruth  to  make  the 
fourth.    Within  this  square  tenu  were  pitched* 

*  "It  IB  a  sin^lar  fact,**  says  Colonel  Peter  Henry 
Brace,  an  officer  serving  under  the  Czar,  "that  we  bad 
not  the  least  inteUigMiceof  soBumsroas  aaaimytiUthay 
were  actually  ia  sight  of  as." 
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tad  the  wagons  placed  in  a  ring  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  women. 

Then  followed  an  irregular  battle,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  three  days  and  nights. 
Turkish  horse  charged  the  Russian  colamns. 
Field  pieces  were  used  with  sharp  effect  on  both 
Bides.  Across  the  Pnith  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri 
mea  were  in  part  stationed,  and  their  sharp-shoot 
ers  picked  off  men  and  horses  wheneyer  these 
came  from  the  protection  of  the  swelling  river 
bank  to  procure  water.  The  Czar  resisted  well 
and  stubbornly,  but  his  peril  became  hourly  more 
imminent.  At  length,  added  to  his  other  griefs, 
his  provisions  failed  him.  This  want  was  se- 
verely felt  on  the  third  of  the  melancholy  days — 
but  did  not  lead  to  despair  whilst  there  was  yet 
horseflesh  to  be  eaten.  On  the  fourth  morning 
he  was  informed  that  his  ammuuition  was  spent 
to  a  few  charges. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Peter  the  Great 
fell  first  into  a  distracted  condition,  and  then  into 
the  convulsions  to  which  he  was  subject.  The 
Czarina,  whose  voice  was  the  music  of  David 
to  chide  the  evil  genius  of  this  Saul,  became  his 
nurse — and  then,  with  her  shrewd  genius,  his 
saviour.  A  flag  of  truce  was  elevated — a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  ensued — Catherine  collected 
her  jewels,  and  those  of  her  ladies,  emptied  plate 
chests,  stripped  the  pockets  of  oflScers  and  the 
meanest  soldiers  of  every  sequin  in  them,  and, 
having  in  this  energetic  manner  amassed  a  fund, 
set  about  the  work  of  bribery.  The  wealth  of 
the  Russian  camp  found  its  way  to  the  Turkish 
leaders — none  of  it,  indeed,  to  the  vizier,  whose 
integrity  the  Czarina  became  advised  of,  and  did 
not  venture  to  assail,  but  to  others  in  whose  coun- 
sels he  trusted.  The  key  of  gold  opened  the 
gate.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into  with 
great  suddenness.  It  bound  the  Czar  to  give  up 
Azophh,  to  keep  away  from  the  Palus  Meotus 
and  the  Euxine,  to  demolish  the  harbour  of  Ta- 
ganroe,  to  concern  himself  no  more  with  the 
Poles  and  Cossacks,  and,  finally,  to  permit  the 
King  of  Sweden  to  go  home  without  interrup- 
tion. And  Mehemet  Baltaji,  having  agreed  to 
such  a  treaty,  at  once  supplied  his  reconciled 
army  with  provisions  in  a  generous  abundance. 
In  the  three  days'  battle  sixteen  thousand  Rus- 
sians had  been  killed,  and  a  greater  number  of 
Turks.  Such  was  the  story  which  Poniatowski 
told  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

King  Charles,  after  hearing  the  extent  of  his 
disappointment,  went  to  the  pavilion  of  the  vi- 
zier, who,  informed  of  his  approach,  sent  two 
pachas  to  meet  him,  and  stood  himself  three 
paces  in  advance  of  its  entrance  to  proffer  a  be- 
coming welcome. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  pacific  old  man  sat 
smoking  his  jewelled  pipe  with  a  calm  counte- 


nance, very  different  from  the  inflamed  visage  of 
his  royal  visitor. 

*«  Vizier,"  said  Charlea  roughly,  '« what  is  this 
that  we  hear  ?  What  the  devil  did  yon  march  tie 
Jassy  for  ?    Was  it  to  treat  with  Peter  ?" 

**  I  have  a  right,"  said  Mehemet  Balt^i,  blow«- 
ing  a  cloud  of  smoke,  **  to  make  peace  or  war  as 
seems  best  to  me." 

"  But,"  said  Charies,  **had  yon  not  the  whole 
Russian  army  in  your  power  7" 

**  Our  law  commands  us,"  answered  the  Tixier 
gravely,  **  to  give  peace  to  onr  enemies,  when 
they  implore  our  mercy." 

«'  And  does  it  command  you,"  cried  the  king 
in  a  passion,  '*  to  make  a  bad  treaty,  when  yon 
can  impose  what  terms  you  please?  Did  it  not 
depend  upon  you  to  lead  the  Czar  a  prisoner  to 
Constantinople  ?" 

The  Turk,  driven  to  extremity,  answered  drily: 

*'  And  who  would  have  governed  his  empire 
in  his  absence  ?  It  is  not  proper  that  all  princes 
should  leave  their  dominions." 

Charles  replied  only  with  one  of  hie  bitter 
smiles.  Presently  he  mastered  his  indignatUMk 
and  said: 

*'  Vizier,  place  at  my  disposal  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  I  will  amend  your  fault,  and  erase 
the  remembrance  of  it. 

«'  Alia  forbid  !"  said  the  vizier.  "  Have  I  not 
plighted  my  truth  in  this  treaty  ? 

Charles  cast  himself  upon  a  long  ottoman,  and 
eyeing  the  honest  vizier  with  an  air  of  contempt 
and  resentment,  stretched  oat  his  leg,  and  en- 
tangling his  spur  in  the  Turk*s  robe,  purpoeely 
tore  it. 

Then,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  but  despair  in 
his  heart,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away, 
followed  by  his  cavaliers,  toward  the  Pruth. 
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No  more  dare  I  regret  that  I  hare  lack'd 

Thy  influence,  Nature,  on  a  thoughtful  youth. 

Within  dull  cities  past,  where  seldom  truth 

Is  seen  that  lies  beneath  the  outward  fiict. 

For  there  I  leam'd  this*  truth,  that  at  the  worst, 

'Mid  the  temptations  of  a  worldly  strife, 

Man  may  preserve  a  purity  of  life 

Most  pleasing  to  his  God — ^nor  was  I  cuned 

With  uncheck'd  freedom :  I  have  own'd  thy  thrall— 

There  is  no  unimpressiTe  spot  on  earths 

The  beauty  of  the  stars  is  over  all, 

And  Day  and  Darkness  everywhere  have  birth  ; 

The  transient  glory  of  a  cloud  may  call 

Thoughts  of  great  deeds  to  us  and  lasting  worth. 

AeLACS . 
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THE  MAID  Of  CONeABEE. 

■T  HOV.  BBH/Aimr  r.  poktsr. 

AiB^*«  Dbarut  Max.*' 

Down  by  the  flowing  Congtree, 

A  dark  eyed  maiden  dwells : 

Whene'er  this  lovely  maid  I  see, 

^7  glowing  bosom  swells. 
Tbe  hand  of  heaTon  alone  has  lbrm*d, 

This  maid,  oo  fhll  of  grace ; — 
lis  breath  with  purest  life  has  warm'd, 
£aeh  feature  of  her  fece— 
Oh!  dearest  maid, 
Oh,  maid  of  Congaree ! 
Tou're  lorely  as  the  glowing  mom, 
That  rises  o'er  the  sea. 

Whenerer  on  her  eyes  I  gaze, 

Xhfo*  tresses  flowing  free. 
There  Ioto  with  melting  glances  plays 

As  in  a  pearly  sea. 
As  I  behold  tfaev  glowing  light 

Deep  in  my  bosom  fliea, 
Th'  eleetric  light,  so  quick,  so  bright, 
I  die  in  ecstacies. 

Oh!  dearest  maid. 

Oh,  maid  of  Congaree ! 

Tou're  lovely  as  the  radiant  mora, 

That  gilds  the  eastern  sea. 

The  summer  streams  may  cease  to  flow. 

The  summer  suns  to  shine ; 
Nor  time,  nor  change  can  dim  the  glow 

Of  that  daik  eye  of  thine. 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  highest  moon 

Is  overcast  with  gloom ; 
The  drooping  flow'rs  a  goddess  mourn — 
All  dark  their  hapless  home. 
Oh!  dearest  maid. 
Oh,  maid  of  Congaree, 
You're  lovely  as  the  glowing  mom, 
That  rises  o'er  the  sea. 

From  lips  &r  softer  than  the  down. 

That  tints  the  blushing  rose ; 
In  strains  more  sweet  than  Angels  own. 

The  mfldest  music  flows. 
Soon  as  her  cheeHiil  voice  is  heard, 

To  echo  in  the  grove : 
Hw  woods,  the  streams,  each  warbling  bird, 
Awake  to  songs  of  love. 
Oh !  dearest  maid, 
Oh,  maid  of  Congaree ! 
You're  lovely  as  the  radiant  mom. 
That  gilds  the  eastern  sea. 

Whene'er  this  lovely  maiden's  praise, 

Her  friends  admiring  speak. 
The  ingenuous  blush  in  crimson  rays 

Expands  upon  her  cheek. 
Benevolence  and  modesty. 

Upon  a  fiu:e  so  fair ; 
Seem  Angels,  sent  in  charity, 
To  beckon  mortals  there. 
Oh !  dearest  maid, 
Oh,  maid  of  Congaree ! 
You're  lovely  as  the  glowing  mora, 
That  gilds  Uie  eastern  sea. 


THE  EPIGRAM. 

We  attempt  another  paper  on  this  fruitful  sub- 
ject; albeit,  we  do  so  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
provoking  the  satire  of  some  unsympatbising 
wag,  and  becoming  the  subject  of  an  epigram. 
Good  old  Simon  Birckbek,  **  Bachelor  in  Divin- 
ity, and  sometime  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
&c.,"  was  a  worthy  man  in  his  day,  and  wrote 
learnedly  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
An  ungrateful  generation  has  forgotten  him ;  and 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  one  of  our  nume- 
rous readers  has  ever  conned  his  great  work. 
The  Protestant's  Evidence  :  London,  1635.  We 
open  it  (sit  venia  verbo)  not  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  depths  of  his  bacheloric  divinity, 
but  to  gather  up  the  epigrams  which  float  on  its 
surface. 

Seven  cities,  as  the  story  goes,  contended  for 
the  birth-place  of  Homer  when  dead,  that  would 
not  admit  him  into  tbe  alms-house,  when  living. 
However,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to 
the  aforesaid  cities,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther any  such  beggar  as  Homer  ever  carried  a 
wallet  to  any  of  them.  Our  learned  Grermans 
have  treated  the  story  of  Homer,  as  they  do  the 
contents  of  their  pipes,  and  turned  it  into  smoke. 
But  leaving  this  matter  to  the  classic  antiquari- 
ans, we  proceed  to  affirm  most  positively,  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  weight  of  the  affirmation, 
that  two  countries,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  do  claim 
to  have  received,  on  his  arrival  at  this  planet, 
that  prodigy  of  learning,  John  Scotus,  sumamed 
the  Wise — Erigena  adds  the  Irishman — Scoti- 
gena,  as  confidently,  affirms  the  Scot.  Non  nos- 
trum, &c.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Bede,  a  fellow 
student  with  Alcuin,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  lectured  at  Oxford, 
and  retired  to  Malmsbury  Abbey,  were  he  lived 
like  a  hermit,  and  died — somewhat  like  Julius 
Cesar — for  he  **  was  there  by  his  owne  Schol- 
lers  stabbed  to  death  with  Penknives !"  Here  is 
his  epitaph,  with  the  version  of  Birckbek. 

Clauditur  hoc  tumnlo  Sanctus  Sophista  Joannes, 
Qui  ditatus  erat  jam  vivens  dogmata  miro, 

Martyrio  tandem  Christi  conscendere  regnum 
Quo,  meruit,  sancti  regnant  per  saecula  cancti. 

Under  this  stone,  lyes  Sophi?ter  John, 
Who  living  had  store  of  singular  lore. 
At  length  he  did  merit,  Heaven  to  inherit ; 
A  martyr  blest,  where  all  saints  rest. 


Every  body  has  heard  of  Bereogarius  or  Be- 
renger.  Hildebert  Archbishop  of  Tours,  who 
was  his  pupil,  honored  his  deceased  master  with 
an  epitaph. 
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Vir  vere  sapiensi  et  parte  bcatus  ab  omni, 
Qui  c«Io8  anin^af  corpore  ditat  humum; 

Post  obitum  vivam  eecum,  secum  requiescam, 
Nee  fiat  melior  son  mea,  soite  sua. 

He  was  a  man,  was  blest  on  every  part. 
The  earth  hath  his  body,  the  heavens  his  heart, 
My  wish  shall  be,  that  at  my  end. 
My  soule  may  rest  with  this  my  friend. 

As  we  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  epitaphs, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  some  specimeos 
of  them  in  the  epigrammatic  style.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript 
called  **  The  Parsonic  Garden,"  in  which  **  nu- 
merous ministers  are  compared  to  different  shrubs 
and  flowers." 

Epitaph  on  the  Rev,  William  Clarke,  A»  M. 

Clarke,  a  Sweet-William,  whose  expanded  breast 
With  every  grace,  indulgent  heaven  had  blest ; 
Judicious,  humble,  afiable  and  calm, 
His  mind  was  beauty,  and  his  breath  was  balm. 

Henry  Denne,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  a  soldier 
in  CromwelPs  army,  was  a  very  learned  man.  A 
friend  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  which  was 
placed  on  his  tomb. 

To  tell  his  wisdom,  learning,  goodness  unto  men, 
I  need  say  no  more,  but  here  lies  Henry  Denne. 

Henry  Jessey  is  abused  by  old  Anthony  Wood, 
because  he  was  a  non-conformist.  He  was  never- 
theless a  good  and  a  learned  man.  His  epitaph 
is  one  of  singular  beauty. 

Post  varios  casus,  et  per  dispendia  vite 

Plurima,  devictis  hostibus,  ille  jacet. 
Sub  tumulo,  invictus  victor,  sub  pace  triumphans 

Praemia  virtutis  possidet  ille  sue 
Cymba  fides,  remique  pieces,  suspiria  venti, 

Cum  quibus  Elysiis  per  Styga  fertur  agris. 

Some  one  has  translated  it,  thus : 

From  storms  of  dangers,  and  firom  seas  of  gnet, 
Safe  landed,  Jessey  finds  a  blest  relief! 
The  grave*s  soft  bed  his  sacred  dust  contains, 
And  with  its  God  the  soul  in  bliss  remains. 
Faith  was  his  bark,  incessant  prayer  his  oars, 
And  hope  his  gale ;  that  from  these  mortal  shores. 
Through  death's  rough  wave  to  heaven  his  spirit  bore, 
T*  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  to  sigh  no  more. 

There  is  something  queer  about  this  on  the 
Rev.  Sampson  Larke. 

Lo,  here's  a  Lark  that  soared  up  higher,  higher. 
Till  he  had  sung  himself  into  Heaven's  quire. 
From  Earth  to  Heaven  he  went,  and  in  a  trice, 
His  soul  ascended  into  Paradice. 

The  next,  on  *^  that  truly  great  man,  Mordecai 
Abbot,"  is  in  a  less  ambitious  strain. 

A  soul  on  earth,  so  ripe  for  glory  found. 
So  like  to  theirs  who  are  with  glory  crowned. 
That  'tis  less  strange  such  wortli  so  soon  should  go 
To  Heaven,  than  that  it  stayed  so  long  below. 


GOD'S  MINSTRELSr. 


BT  eKOBOK  W.  THOMPSON. 

'E/ircpix^iK<c. 
ri  fttif  9rra  t^wlpvet,  ra  U  ft^  orra  'lx«  <«  Mvrw. 

What  an  expressive  language  if  our  written  signs  of 
thoughts  were  roses,  and  myrtles,  and  pinks,  and  the  mod> 
est  daisy,  and  heart's-ease,  and  all  beautiful  tbinga,  and 
how  much  more  delieunu  if  sounds  were  the  breaxhings 
of  their  sweetest  fi-agrance  t— 'And  yet  language  thus  bean- 
tiful  is  read  only  by  a  few,  and  sounds  so  soft,  so  ftill  of 
deepest  harmonies  and  love  may  ever  be  heard  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  life-storm. 

*  «  *  genius  from  of  old  lives  on  the  brow  of  die  mai^ 
ble  Apollo,  undying  beauty  clothes  the  sculptured  Venna, 
while  from  all  ancient  temples,  from  fenes,  altan,  fcnmma 
and  all  places  of  human  intercourse,  the  swelling  harmo- 
nies of  a  divine  and  universal  anthem,  in  which  each  glo- 
rious thought  of  the  past  ages  is  a  wiU  and  suipaaamg 
tone  of  music,  sweeps  along  down,  accon^ianying  the 
sons  of  genius  through  the  march  of  time,  nevet^— never 
silent,  but  more  nuyjestic  in  the  gloom  of  the  dmrkett  age, 
in  the  awftil  stillness  of  its  diastaltic  pause. — T%e  OyHer^ 
the  TortoUe  and  the  Eagle  i^A  Weeterm  Apologue. 


I  sit  within  the  green  alcove. 

And  scented  blossoms  bloom  aiound. 
And  all  about  and  firesh  above. 

The  vines  and  flow'rs  are  quaintly  woun^ 
And  on  the  morning's  balmy  air. 

From  hill-top  and  from  valley-bowers, 
Comes  woodland  music  wild  and  rare. 

As  tho'  its  notes  were  bursting  flowers. 
The  buds  and  birds,  in  splendors,  tell 

Their  tale  of  beauty  to  the  eye. 
And  songs  and  odours,  mingling,  swell 

The  choir  of  Nature's  minstrelsy^— 
The  warbling  notes  and  firagrant  flow'rs. 

Like  Aaron's  budding  almond-rod. 
Like  prophet  truths,  like  happy  hours, 

A  freshness  bring,  as  just  from  God  : 
Flow'rs  are  the  thoughts  which  bud  and  bloom 

On  bill  and  plain,  near  stream  and  lake,— 
The  holy  songs,  through  light  and  gloom. 

Which  firom  the  lips  of  Nature  break-^ 
The  written  language  of  the  sky— • 

A  book  of  beauty  writ  by  God^ 
The  notee  of  spirit-minstrelsy. 

For  hearts  by  love  and  genius  aw'd. 

We  catch — ^we  feel  the  breathing  tone, 

Of  all  the  notes  which  Nature  gives. 
The  diapason  firom  the  Throne, 

Of  Him  who  loves  thro'  all  that  lives ; 
From  Nature's  lips  the  meamag  flow'rs. 

In  hieroglyphic  music,  bursts 
From  human  heans  the  thoughts  and  pow'rs. 

Thro'  time  and  trials  sternly  nurs'd, 
Rush  with  fierce  frenzy  over-fi«ught, 

And  with  a  wild,  extatic  thrill. 
In  tones  of  thunder^musk  wrought, 

With  battle-songs  the  nation's  fill. 
For  stem  upon  the  human  mind. 

Come  the  new  truths  that  never  die. 
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Wben  Biai  arise,  no  l<mg«r  blind. 

To  eroab  sbme  eooMemted  Ke, 
The  ancient  wrong,  Uie  customM  pow*r 

That  bold  the  limbs,  that  chain  the  mind ; 
And  6ereely,  ever,  comes  such  hour, 

When  fetters  on  the  soul  they  bind ; 
Yet  tonee  «r  holier  thought,  unsealed, 

Will,  In  soft  accents,  gently  flow. 
And  human  hearts  from  guilt  annealed, 

Burst  into  songs  of  joy  or  woe. 


TImvs*s  nHnie  in  the  earthquake's  song. 

Pealing  the  Qumipptemee  of  Pow'r, 
And  Truth's  great  triumph  over  Wrong, 

Coming  in  its  OmmUeieni  hour, 
Plings  o'er  the  impassion'd  multitude, 

lu  solemn  and  o'ermast'ring  might, 
Wlueh  brings  its  worid-nwaking  mood. 

As  sudden  dawn  rolls  back  the  night; 
Rapt  by  the  sweeping  whiriwind. 

That  in  the  breath  of  Heav'n  rolls  on, 
Tlie  mass  of  thought  aa  one  hrifkt  mmd 

Busts  in  rejurenescent  song;"^ 
la  the  world-anthem  as  it  rolls, 

Hope,  Frsedom,  Lore,  and  Genius  blend. 
And  as  Man's  future  still  unfolds 

God's  nobler  minstrelsies  descend. 

Tksn's  bsautj  m  the  Worid's  aloore. 

In  stream,  in  glen  and  mountain  wild. 
In  grain-dad  plains,  in  breezy  grore, 

In  erening  clouds,  in  sunlight  pil'd ; 
And  beauty  deck'd  the  primal  bow'rs. 

Where  Man  in  innocence  was  bless'd, 
And  Earth  will  yet  eigoy  the  hours 

V^th  God's  own  melody  impreas'd : 
There's  music  in  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  wild  notes  on  the  stormy  deeps, 
For  all  is  sphit-minetrelsy 

That  o'er  the  Haip  of  Nature  sweeps:— 
Aspiring  Spirit!  holy  rigils  keep— 

lliy  Yision'd  trance  strange  knowledge  brings 
Of  thoughts  that  o'er  all  hearts  will  sweep 

God's  music  on  the  World-Harp  strings. 


ROUGE  ET  NOIR.* 

JKeirf  im  libs  gmMinf^kouae$  m  Baden-Baden,  WtOa- 
ienamd  Uambmrgh^e^kUl^  WonderfuL  eaikOriiUon 
ef  Fire'  Werke,  Strange  banquet  at  Hombwrg, 

The  seaaon  in  Baden-BadeD  had  attained  the 
lenitfa  of  its  splendor.  Invalids,  and  those  en- 
joying the  blessing  of  health  had  been  attracted 
hither,  from  every  country  in  Earope,  by  the  ro- 
mantle  charm  of  this  world-renowned  watering- 
place  and  its  magnificent  environs ;  all  the  fash- 
ionablea  that  could  be  spared  from  Paris,  Lon- 
don, St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  had  aasembled 


It  was  the  Grand  Duke*B  birthday,  and  the 
chmh  ceremonies  in  honor  of  it  were  just  con- 

*nnBi  '^  A  Joorosy  with  Asmodeus  roond  the  World.' 


eluded,  when  two  newly  arrived  strangers,  after 
having  gazed  for  awhile,  at  Baden's  stately  citi- 
zen guard,  who  were  coming  out  of  the  church 
and  marching  onward  with  clanging  music  and 
flying  colors,  entered  the  gambling  saloon  of  the 
Purhaus  and  remained  standing  at  some  distance 
from  the  already  weU*fiiied  roulette-table,  appa- 
rently observing  the  dark,  gloomy,  careworn  and 
anxious  physiognomies  of  most  of  the  players. 

**  Observe  that  stupid,  bitter,  misanthropic  lea- 
den-faced, slovenly-dressed  man  who  stands  close 
to  the  Croupier,*'  said  the  smaller  of  the  two 
new-comers  to  his  companion ;  "  that  man  scarce- 
ly numbers  thirty-six  years,  although  one  might 
easily  take  him  to  be  fifty-six.  He  has  already 
brought,  not  only  his  own  considerable  patrimo- 
ny, but  his  wife*s  still  larger  dowry,  with  all  her 
articles  of  verfic,  dress  and  jewelry,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  green  table  of  Benazet.  He  has  still  fifty 
Louis'd'ors  in  his  pocket,  the  remainder  of  the 
money  which  he  has  obtained  from  a  Jew  by 
pawning  his  furniture,  and  for  which  he  pays  12 
per  cent  interest.  In  half  an  hour  this  also  will 
be  gone,  then  he  will  pledge  his  wife's  last  arti- 
cle of  clothing  and  bring  the  money  to  the  bank ; 
wife  and  children  will  perhaps  receive  from  com- 
passionate souls  a  precarious  living,  and  he  him- 
self will  finish  his  days  either  in  the  hospital  or 
house  of  correction. 

"  The  somewhat  elderly  man  standing  oppo- 
site him,  whose  anxious  countenance  and  ges- 
tures bordering  almost  on  frenzy,  betray  nnmis- 
takeable  despair  and  anguish,  and  whose  very 
muscles  seem  to  vibrate  as  he  now  with  trem- 
bling hand  places  ten  Napoleons  on  manqut,  is 
an  officer  of  finances  in  K — ,  who  has  the  cash 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  in  his  hands,  in  which 
there  is  already  a  deficit  of  ten  thousand  guilders. 
To-day  he  stiJses  his  last  piece  and  cashiering 
and  the  house  of  correction  await  him.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  five  children,  who  will  be  com- 
pelled to  wander  in  wretchedness  and  misery. 
The  heavy  hollow-faced  man,  with  the  high  cheek 
bones  near  the  officer  of  finance,  whose  dull  glan- 
ces seem  to  devour  the  money  lying  on  the  table, 
is  an  industrious  mechanic  who  now  throws  his 
whole  week's  wages  into  Benazet*s  bottomless 
ton,  now  his  last  guilder  stands  on  noir  and  the 
ball  rolls  into  rotig-e.  That  white-headed  man, 
with  florid  complexion  and  countenance  like  a 
full  moon,  who  loses  and  wins  handsfull  of  money 

with  careless  indifierence,  is  the  Prince  of . 

The  one  standing  next  him  with  the  military  air, 
was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Bonaparte^ 
now  he  is  an  author.  Yesterday  he  received  a 
hundred  Napoleons  from  his  Parisian  publisher, 
part  of  which  he  has  still  to  earn ;  believing  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  infallible  cotip  dt  ptxrtie^ 
before  an  hour  passes  away,  he  will  have  lost 
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every  thing.  He,  in  one  night  in  Paris,  by  a 
couple  of  lucky  throws,  won  fifty  thousand  francs, 
and  two  hours  later,  left  the  Palais  Royal  with- 
out a  cent  in  his  pocket.  The  lady  sitting  at  his 
side,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  whose  once 
beautiful  and  regular  features  are  now  contorted 
into  a  regular  caricature,  whose  nerves  are  in 
perpetual  motion,  her  veins  swollen  almost  to 
bursting  and  whose  sunken  eyes  with  avaricious 
and  hawk-like  glances,  follow  unceasingly  the 
rolling  ball,  has  not  only  to  weep  for  the  loss  of 
money,  and  consequent  ruin  entailed  upon  hus- 
band and  children,  two  lovely  little  girls,  but  also 
fer  her  own  honor,  for  she  is  now  playing  with 
the  earnings  received  from  an  old  Jewish  banker 
to  whom  she  has  traded  her  charms  and  the 
brownish-yellow  visaged  satyr  holds  his  purse- 
Strings  pretty  tightly  for  her.  One  short  year  ago 
her  lot  was  the  happiest  and  most  enviable. 
Adored  by  all  who  knew  her,  living  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family  and  relations,  how  could  she " 

**  Enough  of  these  disgusting  pictures  of  deep- 
fallen  humanity,"  interrupted  Michel,  for  the 
two  strangers  so  attentively  observing  the  gam- 
blers, were  none  other  than  he  and  Asmodeus 
as  our  readers  have  no  doubt  long  since  con- 
jectured. *'I  will  give  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bank  a  small  lesson  and  count  upon  your  assis- 
tance." 

They  now  went  up  to  the  table  at  which  they 
however  did  not  procure  places  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, Michel  staked  gold  pieces,  doubling, 
tribling  and  quadrupling  every  loss,  until  he  had 
gained  a  coup  de  ffartU  and  he  then  soon  won  a 
round  sum  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  guild 
ers,  so  that  he  became  an  object  of  attention  and 
curiosity  to  ail  present.  As  he  was  in  the  act  of 
again  taking  in  a  heap  of  gold,  he  saw  the  offi- 
cer playing  opposite  to  him,  after  having  lost 
quite  a  cousiderable  sum,  suddenly  leave  the 
table  and  rush  from  the  saloon.  Kequesting  As- 
modeus to  play  in  his  stead,  he  hastened  after  the 
officer.  The  latter  took  the  road  which  leads  to 
Lichtenthal,  which  he  pursued  with  quick,  tot- 
tering footsteps,  and  head  bowed  upon  bis  breast. 
Michel  followed  at  a  little  distance.  1  hey  reach- 
ed the  convent  at  noon,  where  the  officer  believ- 
ing himself  unobserved,  struck  aside  into  the 
path  leading  behind  it  to  a  thicket  on  an  adjacent 
bill.  Arrived  at  this  lonely  place,  without  look- 
ing around,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket, 
loaded  it,  then  fell  upon  bis  knees,  murmuring  a 
short  prayer,  with  despairing  glances  directed  to- 
wards heaven.  He  was  in  the  very  act  of  hold- 
ing the  weapon  to  his  open  mouth,  when  the 
stranger,  whom  he  had  not  perceived  and  who 
had  watched  every  motion  of  the  desperate  man 
at  some  distance,  caught  his  arm  and  exclaimed : 

''Uufortuuate  man,  what  would  you  do?" 


**  Rid  myself  of  an  exiateiice,  the  buidea  of 
which  is  too  painful  for  me  to  bear." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  he  forcibly  endeaTor- 
ed  to  disengage  his  arm  from  Michel's  powerful 
grasp.  Then  arose  a  struggle  for  the  pistol, 
which  in  the  conflict  went  off;  the  ball  whistliiig 
close  to  Michel's  bead,  lodged  io  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  tree  standing  near.  The  contest,  to  which 
this  shot  put  an  end,  was  followed  by  a  momen- 
tary deep  silence,  which  Stttrmer  at  lengtk  broke 
with  these  words : 

**  Sir,  may  I  venture  without  indiscretion  to  in- 
quire what  could  have  induced  you  to  take  such 
a  desperate  resolution  ?" 

After  some  hesitation,  the  other  answered  al- 
most in  the  tone  of  a  violent  reproach : 

**  I  cannot  survive  my  disgrace,  and  owe  yon 
little  thanks  for  having  hindered  my  design ;  by 
this  time  I  might  have  overcome  it  and  been  at 
rest,  but  now  I  shall  have  the  trouble  over  again 
and—" 

**  If  you  would  only  place  confidence  in  me, 
sir,  1  might  perhaps  be  able  to  serve  you.  There 
is  no  situation  in  the  world  so  desperate  that  it 
cannot  be  alleviated;  I  speak  from  experience; 
if  1  can  do  any  thing  for  you  command  me." 

"  Impossible,  the  evil  is  incurable,  I  have  i 
every  means  that  lay  in  my  power;  I  am  a  min- 
ed, dishonored  man.  Before  I  resolved  upon 
taking  this  step,  and  when  yet  a  small  sum  would 
have  saved  me,  I  applied  to  near  friends  and  rein- 
tives,  set  heaven  and  hell  in  motion,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  I  found  but  deaf  ears,  but  cloaed 
hearts  and  purses,  although  I  only  begged  as  n 
loan  a  small  part  of  their  superfluity,  promising 
to  pay  at  some  future  period.  Alas,  the  unfor- 
tunate have  neither  friends  nor  relatives  !" 

**  Very  true  !  But  confess  to  me  without  re- 
serve your  situation ;  it  is  no  idle  curiosity  that 
prompts  me  to  appear  so  pressing ;  I  have  the 
will  to  assist  you  and  am  perhaps  in  a  condition 
to  do  so." 

The  unfortunate  man  shook  his  head  doubt- 
iagly.  Sturmer  took  him  by  the  arm,  led  bins  So 
a  bank  of  turf  near  by,  and  forcing  him  to  sit 
down,  again  invited  him  to  place  confidence  in 
him.  Thus  invited  the  desperate  man  at  length 
let  fall  the  following  words : 

*'  Sir,  I  am  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  State; 
to-morrow  will  my  accounts  be  inspected,  in 
which  there  is  a  deficit  of  ten  thousand  guilders 
which  I  lost  at  the  roulette  table  in  Baden.  Res- 
titution is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  I  shall  leave 
to  my  five  children  the  shame  of  my  disgrace  1'* 

Without  a  word  Michel  drew  forth  his  pocket- 
book  and  taking  out  twenty-two  Parisian  bank 
bills,  each  for  a  thousand  francs,  handed  them  to 
the  unfortunate  man,  adding  these  words : 

*'  Here,  sir,  take  these  and  gamble  no  move.** 
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Hereupon  be  wished  to  retire  quickly,  but  tbe 
reeened  officer  fell  at  bis  feet  embracing  bis  knees 
Mid  exclaiming :  **  No,  you  are  not  a  human 
being,  bat  a  saving  angel  from  heaven.  But  may 
I  receive  what  perhaps  I  can  never  return  7" 

Stnrmer  quieted  his  scruples  and  then  advised 
1  without  delay  to  return  home  and  set  his  ac- 
coants  to  rights. 

**  Permit  me,  before  doing  so,  my  generous  de- 
liverer, to  make  yon  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  guilt  and  misery.*' 

**Itifl  unnecessary,"  answered  Sturmer,  **your 
honor  and  your  life  is  saved  and  that  is  sufficient 
for  me." 

**  But  it  would  be  a  great  consolation  if  you 
would  allow  me,  generous  benefactor,  to  open  my 
heart  to  you.*' 

**  If  that  is  the  case,  do  so ;  we  can  return 
homewards  togeUier." 

They  then  retraced  their  steps,  and  the  officer 
began,  after  having  dried  the  tears  which  were 
flowing  freely  down  his  cheeks : 

''My  name  is  Borda.  I  am  a  councillor  of 
finances  with  a  yearly  salary  of  18,000  guilders. 
With  economy  that  moderate  income  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  provide  for  myself  and  family 
in  a  very  decent  manner.  Of  my  Bye  children, 
two  of  my  daughters  are  already  grown  up,  and 
ny  eldest  son  is  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
The  wants  of  such  a  numerous  family  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  and  then  it  frequently  hap- 
pens in  our  small  villages  that  we  are  watched 
by  superior  officers  to  see  that  we  keep  up  a  style 
suitable  to  our  office.  There  are  a  hundred  arti- 
cles of  dress  and  the  toilette  that  one  cannot  well 
deny  to  one's  wife  and  daughters.  They  would 
even  be  slighted  by  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances were  they  in  any  respect  inferior.  One 
would  not  dare  to  visit,  receive  company,  or  go 
into  the  world  at  all  with  tbe  hope  of  providing 
establishments  for  one's  children  at  an  earlier 
period.  All  this  leads  to  expenses  that  exceed 
one's  means.  We  are  here  at  the  very  gates  of 
France,  the  fatherland  of  finery  and  fashion, 
which  constantly  overwhelms  us  from  the  hands 
of  the  makers  with  articles  calculated  to  awaken 
desire  in  the  breasts  of  women,  and  despair  in 
those  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  This,  and 
tbe  fear  of  being  placed  on  the  pension  list  too 
early,  should  they  incur  the  displeasure  of  some 
one  high  in  office,  by  the  display  of  two  great 
peanrioasaess,  b  tbe  cause  that  so  many  officers 
are  led  to  incur  expenses  far  beyond  their  meana. 
It  is  scarcely  two  years  since  I  began  to  borrow 
sasall  sums  from  the  money  entrusted  to  my  care : 
these  I,  at  first,  replaced  whenever  my  salary  was 
paid,  but  soon  my  debts  became  too  large  to 
do  thn ;  in  order  to  cover  the  deficiency  I  had  re- 
conne  to  the  Jews,  who  loaned  me  money  at  high 


rates.  Bat  these  too  had  to  be  paid.  They  dunned 
me  and  I  again  took  from  the  public  finances. 
The  deficiency  became  greater  and  greater;  and 
refused  by  all  the  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied, but  who  were  only  amisjtuqu^  a  la  hourMe^ 
I  took  refuge  in  gambling.  To  the  missing  thou- 
sands were  added  in  a  few  days  thousands  more 
which  I  abstracted  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
treasury.  This  morning  I  lost  the  remainder  of 
its  contents,  and  with  it  every  hope.  Dishonor 
and  death  were  all  that  remained  to  me.  Then, 
generous  man,  you  came  at  the  very  moment  of 
decision — ^preserved  my  life  and  saved  my  honor." 

"  Do  not  mention  it,"  interrupted  Michel,  and 
continued — "  I  wonder  that  the  grand  duke,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  philanthro- 
pist, will  suffer  such  a  dangerous  and  immoral 
institution  as  this  game  of  hazard  in  his  domin- 
ions." 

**  Men  who  have  influence  over  him,  and  who 
for  reasons  that  may  easily  be  conjectured,  protect 
the  gambling  house,  know  how  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  without  this  miserable  establishment, 
Baden  would  no  longer  be  visited,  and  so  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  which,  however,  was  the 
last  thing  they  really  thought  of,  would  bo  en- 
dangered. I  am,  however,  convinced  thnt  the 
abolition  of  games  of  hazard,  very  far  from 
keeping  foreigners  away,  would  attract  many 
respectable  families  thither  to  participate  in 
the  enjoyments  of  a  place,  so  blessed  by  na- 
ture and  art,  which  they  now  avoid  notwith- 
standing its  many  attractions,  fearing  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  gamingtable  for  their 
friends.  Blacklegs  would  indeed  be  scarce,  but 
their  absence  would  prove  a  blessing.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baden  are  also  of 
this  opinion.  Whence  er  a  stranger  suddenly  dis- 
appears, leaving  debts  behind  him,  and  his  land- 
lord unpaid,  which  occurs  here  daily,  citizens  and 
landlord  have  only  to  thank  the  gambling-bouse 
for  this  loss,  and  Benazet  and  his  associates 
squander  in  gay  company  during  the  winter  in 
Paris  the  booty  gained  here  during  the  summer. 
But  even  in  the  Chambers  have  Deputies  been 
found  so  void  of  conscience  as  to  protect  this  dis- 
grace to  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  Be- 
nazet boasted  openly  that  no  organ  of  the  French 
press  would  dare  to  attack  him  and  his  establish- 
ment ;  how  great  was  his  anger  then  when  he 
learned  that  several  German  papers  had  dared  to 
issue  some  fulminating  articles  against  the  unholy 
institution  of  games  of  hazard  in  Baden.  But 
that  this  was  not  nnattended  with  danger,  even 
in  Germany,  was  soon  after  proved  by  the  sud- 
den exile  of  an  author,  staying  in  Baden  for  the 
season,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  sent  some 
of  these  articles  to  the  Cologne  Times." 

With  this  and  similar  conversation  the  two  i 
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acquaintances  returned  to  the  Kursaal.  While 
yet  at  some  distance  they  perceired  an  unusual 
noise.  The  councillor  involuntarily  shuddered 
as  he  approached  the  gambling  hall,  and  he 
swore  by  every  thing  holy  never  to  set  foot  in  it 
again.  He  here  bade  farewell  to  his  benefactor, 
who  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  soon 
honor  him  and  his  rescued  family  with  a  visit  at 

their  house   in  K ,  and  took  leave  with  a 

grateful  heart. 

When  Stunner  entered  the  saloon  in  search  of 
his  companion,  he  found  out  the  cause  of  the 
great  commotion.  Asmodeus  had,  during  his 
absence,  broken  the  bank  no  less  than  fDur  times, 
and  after  gaining  the  last  heap  of  gold  the  Crou- 
pier declared  the  game  ended  for  a  time.  Thi^ 
affair  had  produced  great  excitement  among  those 
present,  who  all  crowded  around  the  successful 
player  whom  they  imagined  to  be  a  rich  Russian; 
but  he,  taking  Stunner's  arm,  now  left  the  saloon 
to  dine  at  the  table  d*h6te  of  the  Baden  hotel. 

The  table  was  unusually  well  filled,  as  many 
officers,  in  honor  of  the  Grand-duke*s  birthday, 
had  resorted  hither  to  dine  and  drink  his  health 
in  noble  Rhenish  wines  and  champagne. 

It  came  into  the  heads  of  some  of  these  gen- 
tiemen,  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table  to  propose 
a  toast  to  the  Grand-duke,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  demanded  silence  and  the  permission  to 
speak.  Immediately  an  opposition  party  arose 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  who  maintained 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  propose  healths  at 
a  public  table  against  the  will  of  the  other  guests. 
This  occasioned  a  violent  dispute ;  the  toast  re- 
mained undrunk,  and  the  officers  suddenly  rose 
in  a  body  and  left  the  room.  **  A  happy  journey*' 
resounded  laughingly  from  all  sides.  Scarcely 
had  they  got  out  of  the  door,  when  one  of  the 
remaining  guests  roared  out,  **  Health  to  Itzstein 
and  Heetser !" 

**That  is  right,"  grumbled  a  somewhat  elderly 
man,  «*  Itzstein  made  the  people  wade  in  blood 
when  he  was  bailiff." 

"  They  are  still  the  same  good  old  Germans," 
■aid  Michel,  laughing  to  his  companion ;  he  then 
arose  and  loudly  exclaimed,  *'  Ruin  to  the  bank!" 

**  Ruin,"  answered  Asmodeus,  at  the  same  time 
tossing  off  a  glass  of  champagne. 

^*  We  must  give  the  gentlemen  a  second  lesson 
this  afternoon,"  said  Michel. 

**  With  pleasure,"  said  Asmodeus. 

And  both  returned  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
meal  to  the  saloon,  where  they  continued  their 
game  with  similar  success,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  spectators  and  the  despair  of  Benazet  and 
his  consorts,  until  the  latter  were  again  compelled 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  game. 

Meanwhile  twilight  was  approaching;  night 
aoofi  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  valley  and 


plain,  and  a  fine  display  of  fireworks,  with  all 
kinds  of  knicknackeiy,  was  exhibited  in  honor 
of  the  Grand-duke  in  front  of  the  Kursaal. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  ascending  roek- 
ets,  suns,  wheels,  Roman  candles,  &c.,  an  iiih- 
mense  fireball  arose  in  the  air  ever  increasing  in 
size,  until  at  last  it  burst  open,  taking  the  form  of 
a  richly  adorned  sparkling  gallows  of  brilliant 
fire,  on  which  was  represented  in  blood-red  flame, 
half-a-dozen  keepers  of  gambling  establishments 
with  their  patrons,  which  bobbed  up  and  down, 
kicked  and  cut  the  most  comical  capers  that  couki 
be  imagined. 

One  thundering  bravo !  and  bravissimo !  re* 
sounded  from  thousands  and  thousands  of  throata, 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  clapping  and  ahont- 
ing.  One  person  alone  ran  about  wringing  his 
hands  in  despair ;  it  was  the  arranger  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  he  exclaimed  again  and  again : 

"Who  has  played  me  this  trick?— it  is  amis- 
take!" 

Soon  the  highly  praiseworthy  police  intermed 
died  with  the  affair  and  commanded  the  firework- 
ers to  extinguish  this  representation  immediately. 
These,  who  did  not  know  how  it  had  happened, 
used  every  effort  to  put  out  this  incomprehensi- 
ble piece,  but  vain  were  all  their  exertions,  it 
only  burned  so  much  the  brighter,  extended  itself 
more  and  more,  and  at  last  attained  a  colossal 
size. 

<«  That  is  certainly  Grecian  fire !"  exclaimed  a 
voice. 

**  Say  rather  hellish !"  answered  another. 

But  as  all  this  was  of  no  avail  they  endeav- 
ored to  stop  the  scandal  by  means  of  fire  engines 
which  they  brought  and  played  across  each  otber^ 
but  this  was  attended  with  no  other  effect  than 
wetting  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  to  the 
skin.  It  at  length  took  the  appearance  of  a  sea 
of  fire  with  high  waves  rolling  under  the  gal- 
lows, into  which  the  captives,  suddenly  cut  down, 
fell  and  were  lost  in  the  burning  pool.  Now  a 
frightful  noise  resembling  an  earthquake  was 
heard, — the  whole  apparition  vanished,  and  a 
hellish  laughter  resounded  from  every  side. 

The  somewhat  terrified  spectators  were  at  first 
struck  dumb,  but  gradually  recovering  themselves, 
their  thundering  and  long-continued  braves  were 
again  resumed,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  this  was  indeed  a  master-piece  of  pyrotechny; 
that  the  inventor  deserved  at  least  to  receive  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  (honi  soit  qin  mal  y  pense) 
as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity. 

The  fireworks  being  at  an  end,  and  an  inves* 
tigation  of  the  last  trick  ordered  by  the  police, 
such  of  the  dance  loving  public  who  were  invi- 
ted, gradually  returned  to  the  Kursaal,  where  a 
brilliant  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  Grand- 
duke.    Miehel  and  Asmodeus  also  took  part  in 
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ill  Mid  the  latter  gallopaiM,  polked  and  waltz- 1 
ed  riglit  tkilfaliy  with  counteMea  and  ladies  of 
iwak  with  a  long  line  of  aneestry,  who  did  not 
f»r  a  BMMnent  dream  that  the  devil  himself^  albeit 
a  Tory  gallant  one,  had  hie  arm  aroond  them. 

"All  gcKid  things  are  three/'  said  Sturmer  to 
Us  friend.    ^  Let  ns  give  the  bank  a  third  lesson." 

And  for  the  third  time  they  renewed  the  game 
with  similar  success. 

It  was  almost  midnight  whenr  Asmodens  took 
lettve  of  his  proteg6,  who  retired  quite  wearied 
•nt  to  the  Baden  hotel  to  rest. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  the  lame 
imp  came  to  Michers  bedside  and  inqdred— 
•«  What  shall  we  do  to-day  ?** 

Half  asleep  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  aosweredt 
••I  thiik  of  a  journey  to  Wisbaden." 

Towards  noon  they  were  walking  under  the 
colonnade  at  Wisbaden.  Every  one  here  was 
talking  about  a  suicide  committed  a  few  hours 
before  by  a  young  man  of  good  family  who 
had  cashed  large  bills  for  a  Frankfort  house, 
in  whoee  employ  he  was,  in  Cologne,  Coblenz 
and  Mayonce,  and  had  shortly  after  lost  the  whole 
amount  at  the  roulette  table  in  Wisbaden.  His 
mother,  to  whom  be  had  written,  arrived  soon 
after  hie  death  with  the  necessary  funds  for  res- 
titution. When  she  heard  the  frightful  intelli- 
gence she  threw  herself  into  the  pond  behind  the 
Knrhaua,  from  which  she  had  just  been  extrica- 
ted and  carried  in  a  senseless  condition  to  the 
Hotel  of  the  Four  Seasons,  where  she  still  lay  in 
a  violent  delirium. 

^I  cannot  awaken  the  dead,**  answered  As- 
BMdens.  They  then  walked  into  the  gaming 
house,  where  balk  were  thrown  and  cards  shuf- 
fled an  indifierendy  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  oc- 
cuired. 

A  man  with  a  'scape-gallows  look,  who  seemed 
to  play  with  great  palpitation  of  the  heart,  espe 
dally  attracted  Michers  attention,  and  his  com- 
panion informed  him  that  he  was  a  defamed,  al- 
ready bankrupt,  merchant,  who  still  endeavored 
to  avert  his  impending  fate  by  aid  of  roulette, 
but  his  desperate  stakes  only  conducted  him  to 
nun  the  faster.  Our  travellers  tried  their  luck  at 
Chabert's  bank  with  great  success  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  and  afterwards  sent  their  condd- 
erable  winnings  to  the  unhappy  mother  of  the 
young  suicide.  Some  eight  days  prior  to  this 
event  another  young  man,  under  dmilar  drcum- 
smnceo,  had  sent  a  ball  through  his  head. 

Wisbaden  soon  became  irksome  to  Michel,  and 
he  hastened  to  Homburg  before  the  hill. 

He  had  scarcely  alighted  at  the  Hessian  hold, 
when  he  overheard  a  great  noise  in  the  saloon, 
murmuring  and  confused  quarrelling,  with  now 
awl  then  an  oath  intermixed.  Inqdring  of  one 
ef  the  wdtera  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  he  was 


infonned  that  a  very  melancholy  report  bad  just 
spread  abroad  in  the  place :  *'  a  nobleman,*'  con- 
tinued the  wdter,  **who  had  property  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mayence,  and  lived  on  it  with  his 
wife  and  four  lovely  children  in  content  and  pros* 
parity,  had  been  induced  by  a  Frankfort  acquaint- 
ance to  try  his  luck  at  the  table  of  the  brothers 
Blanc.  He  lost,  as  is  generdly  the  case,  wished  to 
retrieve  his  losses,  and  rdsed  money  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Frankfort,  and  lost  again.  He  then  made 
new  attempts  to  repdr  his  losses,  which  turned 
out  as  unfortunately  as  the  preceding ;  in  short, 
in  less  than  four  weeks,  the  man  was  deprived  of 
fortune  and  estate,  silver,  linen  and  even  jewelry. 
A  week  ago,  he  lost  bis  last  stake,  and  this  morn- 
ing came  the  sad  intelligence  that  he  has  hong 
himself,  his  wife  has  gone  crazy  and  his  children, 
dready  stripped  of  every  thing,  have  been  sent 
to  the  poor-honse.  Four  short  weeks  ago,  the 
family  were  still  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
owning  a  property  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.'* 

Michel,  during  this  narration,  gave  his  com- 
panion an  angry  dgnificant  look.  An  old  man, 
who  had  also  listened  to  the  story,  sdd  to  the 
strangers :  '*  Yes,  gentlemen  it  is  true,  and  but  a 
few  days  ago  the  wife  of  the  nnfortunate  man 
was  here  and  begged  a  small  loan  of  the  owners 
of  the  establishment,  sufficient  to  last  until  she 
could  find  some  other  means  of  supporting  her 
children,  but  this  was  denied  her  in  the  most 
haid-hearted  manner !  Thb  afiur  produces  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood,  no  little  excite* 
menl,  and  most  assuredly  this  abominable  habit 
of  gaming  brings  no  luck  to  our  poor  little  city; 
even  if  some  few  are  enriched  by  it,  the  mord 
wretchedness  of  others  is  so  much  the  greater. 
Condder  gentlemen,"  continued  the  dd  man,  a 
native  of  Homburg,  **  it  is  not  long  since  a  poor 
indeed,  but  cheerful,  happy  and  harmless  people 
dwelt  here ;  they  were  contented  with  their  lot, 
envied  no  one  and  felt  an  inward  reverence  and 
love  for  their  good  prince.  You  should  have 
known  us  in  the  time  of  our  deceased  land-grave 
Frederick  Lewb.  At  that  time  the  house  of  the 
land-grave  and  his  Homburgers  constituted  but 
one  family.  Since  they  have  discovered  our 
minerd  springs  and  turned  Homburg  into  a  water- 
ing place,  but  especially  since  a  couple  of  French 
advenmrers,  with  the  dd  of  some  wicked  and 
intriguing  fellows,  whom  they  bribed  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  by  whose  intrigues  they  re- 
ceived permission,  under  conditions  by  no  means 
advantageous  to  our  little  country,  to  esublish 
their  robbing  and  poverty-making  institutions 
with  us — since  then,  it  seems  as  if-— Ood  be  with 
us— the  devil  of  avarice  had  taken  complete  poa- 
session  of  us.  The  earlier  good-hearted  disin- 
terestedness has  given  plac^ '  »  f.ie  moat  dreadful 
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egotiMD ;  yellow-faced  envy  has  sappresBed  all 
benevolence  and  neighbourly  loye;  hatred  and 
dissatisfaction,  with  their  fell  train,  have  seated 
themselves  in  every  house  and  family.  No  one 
will  content  himself  any  longer  with  the  situa- 
tion that  has  been  awarded  him  and  the  thought 
and  endeavor  of  every  one  is  how  to  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  strangers,  in  other  words 
how  to  cheat  them  in  the  best  way.  This,  alas! 
is  the  case  in  most  bathing  places,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  where  gambling  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  In  order  to  reduce  us  to  this  con- 
dition as  quickly  as  possible,  the  brothers  Blanc 
have  expended  enormous  sums.  Many  thous- 
ands have  they  laid  out  for  advertisements  in 
French,  English  and  German  papers,  for  renting 
hunting  privileges  for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests-, 
for  artists  of  all  possible  descriptions,  for  the  most 
convenient  means  of  conveyance  from  Frankfort 
and  other  towns  hither,  &c.,  &c.  Knough,  they 
have  made  Homburg  a  rendezvous  for  every  pas- 
sion and  species  of  excess.  I  no  longer  recog- 
nise ray  native  city,*'  concluded  the  old  man  with 
streaming  eyes. 

*'The  confounded  play,*'  exclaimed  Michel, 
stamping  with  his  foot,  '*  wait  awhile  gentlemen, 
you  too  shall  have  cause  long  to  remember  me." 
And  he  resolved  to  treat  the  brethren  Blanc  at 
least  three  times  worse  than  he  had  treated 
Benazet  at  Baden,  and  Chabert  at  Wbbaden. 
As  the  affair  with  the  unhappy  nobleman  had 
made  an  extraordinary  uproar  in  Homburg  and 
Frankfort,  where  the  Homburg  bank  for  many 
reasons  was  held  in  particular  odium,  the  own- 
ers of  the  establishment  used  every  possible  means 
to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  public  into  some 
other  channel.  For  this  purpose  they  gave  a 
brilliant  f^te,  to  which  they  invited  ail  the  visi- 
tors of  distinction,  and  notabilities  of  Homburg, 
and  ibr  which  they  spared  no  expense. 

At  half  an  hour*s  ride  from  Homburg,  lies  a 
park  known  as  the  small  Firwood,  because  in 
former  times  an  extremely  romantic  grove  of 
these  trees  stood  here,  but  now  it  is  laid  out  in 
the  English  style.  In  the  middle  of  this  park 
lies  a  very  picturesque  island  in  a  large  pond 
which  is  reached  by  a  small  bridge.  Around 
this  pond,  beautiful  flower-beds  are  laid  out; 
dark  vaulted  avenues,  grottos  and  Japanese  pa- 
vilions, adorn  the  shore.  On  the  island  itself 
you  find  afluted  colonnade,  enwreathed  with  roses 
and  jasmine,  which  forms  a  kind  of  saloon  roofed 
by  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  Here,  in  earlier 
times,  the  land-grave  used  to  enjoy  his  family 
festivals,  for  which  purpose  this  place,  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  where  a  holy  silence 
generally  reigns,  interrupted  only  by  the  twitter- 
ing of  birds  and  the  plashing  of  well-fed  gold 
fiah«  seems  peculiarly  adapted.    Here,  especial- 


ly in  the  hot  sammer  ereniogs,  a  delicious  eool- 
ness  spreads  abroad,  occasioned  by  the  sighing 
of  the  evening  breeze  through  the  foliage  of  this 
singular  saloon,  and  refreshingly  fans  the  cheek 
of  the  pedestrian  who  has  unwittingly  strayed 
hither. 

This  place  the  Blancs  had  chosen  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  their  festival.  With  the  approach 
of  night,  the  paths  around  the  pond  were  illnmi- 
nated,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  with  many 
colored  lamps,  as  also  was  the  colonnade  of  the 
temple  and  all  these  innumerable  lights,  reflected 
back  a  thousand  fold  from  the  water,  attracted 
its  numerous  gold  shining  population  to  the  sur- 
face. Two  green  and  richly  gilt  gondolas,  moving 
around  the  island,  had  an  excellent  orchestra  on 
board,  to  whose  charming  music  the  invited 
guests  danced  in  the  saloon.  The  whole  seem- 
ed like  some  fairy  scene  and  appeared  to  be  a 
fit  abode  for  the  nymphs  and  gods. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  a  pause  was  made  that 
a  magnificent  supper  might  be  served  up ;  the 
table  was  spread  with  every  dainty  that  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  could  provide,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  good  things  to  the  ut- 
most. It  then  occurred  to  a  guest  (it  was  one 
of  the  rascally  patrons  who  had  intrigued  for  the 
introduction  of  games  of  hazard  into  Homburg, 
for  which  he  had  been  heavily  bribed,)  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  their  generous  hosts;  the 
stranger  sitting  opposite  to  him,  it  was  Michel, 
immediately  rose  and  emptied  his  full  glass  on 
the  man's  naked  skull,  upon  which  the  liquor 
burned  like  spirits,  at  the  same  moment  the  lamps 
were  all  extinguished  with  a  loud  clap  of  thun- 
der, so  that  for  a  minute  the  thickest  darkness 
prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  dim  reflection  of 
the  green  flame  on  the  toaster's  skull.  All  at 
once  the  whole  island  began  to  quake,  the  guests 
rushed  in  an  agony  of  fright  to  the  bridge  over 
which  many  escaped,  but  when  the  gamblers 
and  their  associates  set  foot  on  it,  it  fell  through 
and  precipitated  them  into  the  water,  which  now 
seemed  changed  into  a  burning,  sulphureous  sea, 
from  which  only  the  heads  of  the  wretches  stuck 
out,  and  they  were  heard  uttering  lamentations 
and  frightful  cries  and  occasionally  the  words 
frttze,  notr,  man^,  rouge  gagnt^  fell  from  their 
lips. 

As  the  midnight  hour  struck  on  the  Homburg 
steeple  clock,  the  whole  trick  was  at  an  end ; 
every  one  found  himself  restored  to  his  former 
condition  and,  much  surprised,  believed  himself 
awaking  from  a  frightful  dream.  The  last  guests 
retired  with  the  crowning  of  the  rooster.  None 
knew  exactly  what  had  befallen  him,  and  they 
even  seemed  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of  what 
had  occurred  before.  The  brothers  Blanc  and 
their  associates,  however,  were  observed  to  be 
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•■ettkiog  about  from  that  time  with  crett-f alien 
countenaiices,  ae  if  a  preaentimeot  of  what  they 
Baight  have  to  expect  at  some  future  period  was 
•Ter  before  their  eyea.  Their  faces  became  more 
douded  than  ever,  when  three  days  later  a  suc- 
ceosfal  prayer  drew  large  sums  from  the  bank, 
mnd  emptied  it  so  completely  that  they  could 
scarcely  obtain  funds  enough  from  their  banker 
in  Frankfort  to  refill  it. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  1849. 

There  18  a  aclemn  peal  of  midiiight  bells 

Heard  from  the  distant  horologe  of  Time, 
That  marks  the  closing  year,  and  sadly  tells 

*^  With  sullen  roar,"  its  darkened  deeds  of  crime. 

In  what  a  mournful,  though  ezpressire  chime, 
Drearier  than  monotone,  shall  it  bewail 

The  twelre-month  newly  gone--what  *•  Runic  ihyme" 
Shall  it  employ,  to  give  the  tragic  tale 
Of  all  its  scenes  of  blood  and  terror  to  the  gale? 

What  shall  it  say  of  India's  thousands  slain  f 

••India is  quiet,"  says  the  Homing  Post, 
*'The  last  dispatches  tell  of  order's  reign." 

The  "  order"  Selkirk  found  upon  the  coast 

Of  the  lone  island  where  his  bark  was  tost— > 
••Older,"  such  as  the  sacred  record  saith 

Reigned  m  the  tents  of  the  Assyrian  host, 
When,  touched  by  the  dread  angers  blighting  braadi, 
The  proud,  exulting  foe  lay  hushed  in  stony  death. 

Oh,  mother  country !  home  of  all  the  arts, 

Scat  of  all  wisdom,  learning,  justice,  grace, 
A  bright  example  your  career  imparts 

The  trans-Atlantic  off-shoot  of  your  race ; 

For  when  the  triumphs  of  your-arms  we  trace 
From  proud  Benares  to  Moultan,  we  may  know 

How  Christian  nations  can  despoil,  deface 
The  fiurest  cities  of  a  Heathen  foe. 
If  costly  gems  and  goM  reward  them  as  they  go ! 

Sweet  Lady — thou  that  wear'st  the  coronet 
Of  England's  sorereignty— we  call  thy  name 

In  tindnese — ^let  no  pillaged  pearls  be  set 
Among  thy  jewels ;  let  thy  gentle  fame 
Be  all  unmixed  with  memories  of  shame ; 

Left  ur  tbk  Irish  people  :  hake  it  known 
A  Queen  can  answer  Nature's  last  acclaim, 

And  the  bright  emerald  on  thy  brow  that  shone. 

Shall  flash  as  nerer  flashed  the  Ko-hi-noor's  rich  stone.* 

But  in  the  hurried  retToepective  glance 
Which  we  would  take  of  the  departing  year, 

How  shall  we  blush  for  the  Republic,  France, 
That  she  among  the  spoilers  should  appear  7 
Who  baa  not  shed  the  sympathising  tear 

For  freedom  stifled  in  Rienzi's  home. 
That  men  who  boast  their  liberty,  should  rear 

Their  frowning  guns  to  shatter  arch  and  dome 

Upon  the  sacred  hills  of  everlasting  Rome ! 

And  Kostfuth,  valiaat  leader  of  the  brare, 
How  have  we  read  the  story  of  thy  fail ! 

*  The  priceless  diamond  of  the  Indies  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  set  among  tlie  crown  jewels  of  England. 


What  though  the  Austrian  ensign  yet  may  wave 
Its  crimsoned  folds  o'er  Brescia's  prostrate  wall,— 
The  Grecian  maids  that  decked  the  coronal 

With  laurel  fresh  and  fragrant  for  the  free, 
Who  rushed  to  victory  at  their  country's  call, 

Where  classic  *'  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea," 

No  brighter  garland  wove  than  we  would  twine  for  thee ! 

Yet  are  there  others  that  deserve  the  wreath, 
Venice,  thy  sons,  who  in  the  hour  of  dread. 

Drew  forth  die  blade  and  threw  away  the  sheath. 
While  starving  women  cried  aloud  for  bread — 
Could  Harrow  render  back  its  noble  dead. 

The  Poet-hero  whose  resounding  line 
Once  mourned  thy  fallen  state,  thy  grandeur  fled, 

Inspired  by  this  neto  "  tale  of  Troy  divine," 

Should  lift,  to  hymn  thy  pnise,  a  statelier  ode  than  mine. 

And  what  of  young  Columbia,  Freedom's  child, 
What  crime  of  tier's  is  borne  upon  the  breeze  t 

The  Western  **  Pallas  armed  and  undefilcd," 
Is  she  yet  stainless  upon  land  and  seas  7 
Yes !  she  obeys  the  Almighty's  high  decrees. 

And  grows  abundantly  beneath  His  care, 
Like  the  great  monarch  of  the  Indian  trees 

Which  spreads  its  props  around,  its  weight  to  share, 

And  sends  its  branches  high  into  the  topmost  air. 

Still  a  fell  spirit  is  abroad  to-day, 

A  blind  fanaticiBm.  which  would  wage 
A  war  upon  her  rule,  and  cast  away 

The  glorious  promise  of  maturer  age« 

Forbear,  rash  zealots,  your  ignoble  rage^ 
For  he  whose  folly  brings  Digunion't  train. 

Shall  stand  upon  a  future  Gibbon's  page 
The  Erostratus  of  a  loftier  fane 
Than  earth,  throughout  all  time,  shall  ever  see  again. 
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A  Paper  Geooraphxcal,  Political  andComikercial, 
an  the  Oriental  NoHont^  etmUUning  a  plan  for  opening-, 
extending  and  protecting  American  Commerce  in  Ae 
Ea$t.  8fc,  Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Cabinet.    By  Aaron  Haight  Palmer. 

The  results  of  the  war  with  Mexico  have  been  of  the 
most  startling  character;  not  only  have  our  domestic  re- 
lations been  the  subject  of  excited  discussion,  but  the 
unexpected  discovery  of  gold  has  sdmnlated  enterprise  to 
the  highest  degree.  The  spirit  of  commercial  adventure 
has  moreover  received  an  impulse  which  may  lead  tofiresh 
triumphs  of  American  energy ;  nor  when  we  regard  the 
imroense  extent  of  the  Pacific  trade,  can  any  limit  be  im- 
posed to  the  advantages  which  must  ultimately  enure  to 
our  country.  America,  like  England,  has  established  by 
invasion  an  intercourse  with  distant  quartan  of  the  globe, 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  civilized  world.  The  moral 
propriety  of  this  invasion  constitutes  a  theme  of  dispute 
amongst  our  politicians.  Yet  in  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  invasion,  of  China,  the  abstract  question  of  propriety 
will  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  momentous  consequences  wliich 
flow  from  the  measure. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  presented 
some  yean  since  to  the  government;  but  it  is  only 
recently   that  its  importance  has  become  so  evident. 
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When  the  United  Sutes  projects  a  flcheme  of  external  im- 
provement,— ^wben  the  capital  and  energy  of  her  citizens, 
is  derotnd  to  removing^  the  natural  obetacles  to  a  connec- 
lion  between  the  two  Oceana^— when  a  rival  nation  seeks 
by  every  device  of  diplomacy  to  embarrass  this  great  ob- 
ject, or  to  secure  a  participation  in  its  advantages,  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  a  prize  has  been  discovered  worthy 
the  strongest  competition.  This  prize  is  the  trade  of  the 
Easty— "  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind" — the  trade  of  pearls,  of 
gold,  of  silk,  of  ivory,  of  gums,  of  drugs,  of  all  the  richest 
articles  of  commerce  that  have  formed,  since  the  origin  of 
society,  the  chief  objects  of  human  desire.  This  trade  has 
stimulated  American  enterprise  to  demonstrate  a  route 
six  thousand  miles  shorter  than  the  present  connection 
with  Eastern  Asia,  which  will  bring  the  celestial  city 
**  within  twenty-five  days  of  New  York."  This  Eastern 
commerce  has  ever  been  the  premium  awarded  to  the  hand 
of  ensTfcj^detur fortiori:  and  the  United  States  now  enter 
as  a  competitor  with  advantages  of  prowess  and  position 
that  surpass  those  of  every  other  nation,  besides  having  in 
the  Pacific  the  substantiid  reliance  of  1,200  sail  of  vessels 
and  80,000  men. 

Mr.  Palmer's  paper  teaches  us  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce in  giving  the  result  of  **  the  vast  fund  of  valuable 
information  which  he  possesses  respecting  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East."*  He  tells  us  that  we  may  open  a 
trade  with  Eastern  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Persia,  with 
Central  Asia,  Cochin  China — the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
China  proper,  Corea,  Siam  and  with  Japan — regions  of 
which  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  that  we  almost  be- 
lieve their  treasures  as  fabulous  as  those  tales  of  Sche- 
herazade, wherein  Bussora  and  Bagdad,  and  the  citjps  of 
China  seem  as  unsubstantial  as  the  magic  palaces,  or 
theirenchanted  inhabitants.  These  romances  seem,  indeed, 
realized,  when  we  read  Mr.  Palmer's  treatise,  and  learn 
that  the  natives  of  the  East  number  six  hundred  millione 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  worth  |120,000,000— 
the  opium  alone  estimated  at  $36,000,000 — that  Japan  has 
obtained  from  her  mines  $13,036,800 — ^thatshe  excels  in  the 
manufiusture  of  flowered  and  embroidered  silks,  the  work- 
ing of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  steel,  and  the  construction 
of  telescopes,  barometers,  thermometers,  watches  and 
clocks — that  she  has  a  rich  indigenous  literature,  pri- 
mary schools  where  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes 
are  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  col- 
leges with  professors  in  the  higher  departments  of  learn- 
ing and  science,  including  mathematics,  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  leading  Asiatic  and  European  languages, 
and  that  she  possesses  an  imperial  library  containing 
150,000  volumes !  These  nations  we  are  told  are  willing 
to  trade  with  America.  The  object  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ad- 
dress is,  by  convincing  the  government  of  the  importance 
of  their  commerce,  to  induce  it  to  establish  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  them.  We  are  satisfied  that  any  one  who 
will  read  his  address  will  be  convinced  of  the  immense 
importance  of  establishing  such  relations. 

*  Memorial  of  New  York  merchants. 


GuxPSBs  or  SPAiir,  or  Notes  of  an  Unfinished  Tour  m 
1847.  By  8,  T.  WaUU,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.   1849. 

We  have  risen  firom  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume 
with  great  delight.  The  author's  style  is  lively,  chaste 
and  refined;  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  quiet  humor  which 
pervades  his  narrative ;  and  he  seems  to  have  brought  to 
his  task  a  mind  well  stored  with  that  varied  knowledge 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  traveller  wbo  aims  at  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  what  he  sees.    Altogether  it  is  a 


charming  Tolume,  such  as  our  press  ha^  not  sent  fiMifa,in 
the  department  of  books  of  travel,  since  the  pubUcaiioiiB 
of  Slidell  and  Stephens. 

Mr.  Wallis'  tour  extended  from  Marseilles,  through  the 
maritime  cities  of  Spain,  to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Seville^ 
Cordova,  Granada  and  the  monntainons  country  of  Rmda. 
Although  he  trod  a  well-beaten  tracks  his  descriptions  are 
so  graphic  and  his  taste  so  correct,  that'  his  pages  are 
calculated  to  excite  interest  even  in  those  fs miliar  with 
the  many  books  of  travel  in  Southern  Spain  with  which 
the  English  press  has  teemed.  To  those  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  we  cordially  recommend  his  work  as 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  on  that  por- 
tion of  Spain  which  he  visited. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  Mr.  Wallis  a  generous  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  good  traits  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter. He  has  evidently  travelled  with  a  disposition  to 
judge  with  impartiality  that  noble  and  fescinating  people. 
The  writer  of  this  has  lived  long  among  them,  and  can 
add  his  humble  but  decided  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Wallis  of  their  character  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  in  their  domestic  relations.  All  wri- 
ten  testify  to  the  charm  of  Spanish  mannera.  They  ap- 
proach nearer  to  perfection  than  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  Castilian  gende- 
man  is  still  a  model  of  a  man.  The  reader  will  find  in 
Mr.  Wallis'  work  pleasing  and  true  accounts  of  the  dig- 
nified frankness  and  easy  cordiality  which  so  remarkably 
characterize  Spaniards  of  every  class.  The  polite  casti- 
gations  he  occasionally  administera  to  Mr.  Ford  are  richly 
deserved.  That  pleasmg  writer  has  managed,  in  his  Hand- 
book for  Travellere  in  Spain,  to  give  circulation  to  erro- 
neous opinions  on  Spaniards  and  their  country,  which  are 
all  the  more  dangerous  fi?om  the  array  of  rare  learning 
which  distinguishes  his  writings.  We  are  glad  that  ia 
Mr.  Wallis*  work,  the  American  public  has  the  means  of 
correcting  such  fiilse  impressions  as  the  circulatiott  of 
Ford's  work  on  Spain  has  produced  among  us. 

We  make  no  extracte  from,  and  give  no  further  account 
of  Mr.  Wallis'  work,  because  we  trust  that  our  readera 
will  follow  our  recommendation  to  peruse  the  work  entire. 
We  promise  them  pleasant  houra  in  the  reading  of  so 
tasteful  a  production. 


The  house  of  Ticknor,  Rked  and  Fiklds  of  Boston, 
whose  choice  editions  in  brown  muslin  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  library  shelves  of  every  man  of  taste  in  our 
country,  has  recently  published  some  excellent  works. 
Among  the  most  acceptable  of  these,  to  our  taste,  is  the 
collection  of  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  Chabjjes 
SpRAGors.  We  recollect  to  have  read  **  Curiosity"  at  a 
very  early  age  with  an  entire  perauasion  that  its  decasyl- 
labic verses  ran  quite  as  smoothly  as  those  of  Pope  him- 
self, and  a  recent  perusal  has  confirmed  our  firet  impres- 
sions as  to  the  versification,  while  it  has  convinced  us  of 
another  feet— that  Mr.  Sprague  has  underiaid  his  poetry 
with  what  may  be  considered  a  rare  quality  in  this  day — 
good  sense.  The  Shakspeare  Ode,  however,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and  may  rank  with 
the  most  stirring  lyrics  'm  the  language.  The  reader  will 
find  an  excellent  work  in  **  Leeturet  on  StdffeeU  anmeded 
wiih  LUerature  and  I^/fe"  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  author  of 
the  Essays.  Mr.  Whipple  is  happy  in  the  selection  of 
his  topics,  and  contrives  to  throw  around  them  a  blaze  of 
illustration  firom  the  fires  of  extensire  reading— if  we  may 
be  pardoned  the  figure.  We  have  been  highly  entertain- 
ed with  Greenwood  Leaoee,  another  of  Ticknor  &  Com- 
pany's publications.  A  portion  of  the  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Copyright,  introduces  ingenious  iaiitations  of  Bry- 
ant, Willis,  Poe,  Halleck  and  othere,  in  the  style  of  the 
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Kapected  Addieai— ■  The  hiu  an  cleTer  enougii  to  be 
mmHy  ncognised  withoat  the  aid  of  the  initials  prefixed, 
though  aomewhat  in  caricature,  as  such  trsTesties  gener- 
aUy  anu  In  the  imitations  by  the  Smiths,  the  peculiari- 
daa  of  the  supposititioas  authors  are  sometimes  pushed 
to  SB  absurd  extent,  but  one  or  two,— Lord  Byron,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Cobbett  for  instance-nnight  very  well  have 
been  written  by  the  subjects  themselves.  Grace  Green- 
wood perhaps  designed  a  broad  burlesque  and  she  has 
done  it  rery  handsomely.  We  commend  to  the  public  a 
BMMt  beautifnl  edition  of  Browning's  Poems,  recently 
puUished  by  the  same  house,  which  for  excellence  of 
typography  will  compare  with  the  editions  of  Moxon* 


GaoKGK  P.  PI7TVAX,  who  keeps  up  a  constant  succes- 
aion  of  novelties  with  almost  necromantic  profusion,  has 
issued,  among  other  good  books,  two  works  of  very  de- 
cided interest— /rptift^s  Mahomei  and  the  King  of  ihe 
HwroMt,  The  former  is  just  what  we  had  expected  from 
Mr.  Irving,  not  a  dull  narrative  encumbered  with  repeated 
references  to  Arabic  historians,  but  an  agreeable  volume 
of  biography,  wherein  the  dry  bones  of  the  Prophet  are 
made  to  leave  for  a  while  his  suspended  coffin  and  walk 
before  ua  a  splendid  impostor.  Let  no  one  be  deterred 
from  taking  up  tite  King  of  the  Huront  by  the  fear  of 
■weting  with  another  tale  of  scalps  and  squaws,  full  of 
big  speeches  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  tedious  trails  through 
inteiminahle  forests, — ^it  is  a  charming  novel  of  home-bred 
▼irtuee  and  cheerful  firesides,  and  will  tend  to  raise  still 
higher  the  reputation  of  ita  author. 


restored  between  the  two  countries,  that  we  are  glad  to 
see  one  at  last  which  is  wcuthy  of  the  library.  The  vol- 
umes are  in  royal  octavo  form,  are  beautifully  printed 
and  contain  excellent  maps  of  the  different  places  of  en- 
gagement in  the  whole  field  of  opemtions. 
For  sale  by  Morris  &,  Brother. 


Fairt  Tales  from  all  Nations.  By  Anthony  R,  Mon- 
ialba.  With  Twenty-Four  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.    New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothen.    1850. 

Our  young  friends  will  find  in  this  little  volume  a  rare 
feast  of  dainty  delights  for  holiday  delectation,  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  henceforth  Mr.  Montalba  will  enjoy  a 
popularity  with  them  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  immor- 
tal author  of  **  Little  Red  Riding  Hood."  Afler  all,  we 
are  not  sure  but  the  most  enviable  and  permanent  fame  to 
be  won  in  the  fields  of  literature,  has  been  secured  by 
those  writera  whose  pages  are  submitted  annually  to  the 
rough  usage  of  the  nursery.  A  grateful  potterUy,  while 
it  bethumbs  them  with  sugar  candy,  will  not  willingly 
let  them  die,  and  their  leaves  are  dog-eared  to  absolute 
destruction,  only  to  be  reproduced  in  more  imposing  and 
enduring  forms.  It  is  an  even  chance  for  immortality  be- 
tween Milton  and  Mother  Goose ;  and  the  great  poem  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearta,  which  Canning  has  shown  to  be  an 
epic,  will  probably  survive  the  greater  number  of  those 
works  which  mankind  have  agreed  in  regarding  as  im- 
perishable. Not  to  enter  more  fully,  however,  upon  this 
important  question,  we  cordially  commend  to  our  juven- 
ile friends  **  Fairt  Tales  from  all  Nations'*  which 
they  may  get  at  the  book-store  of  Morris  dt  Brother. 


SACmKD  SCKHRS  AHD  CHARACTERS.     By  J.  T,  HeodUff, 

author  of  the  '^  Sacred  Mountains/*  etc.    New  York. 
Baker  dD  Scribner.   1850. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  work,  which  is  another  of  the 
pretty  and  pious  publications  of  Mr.  Headley,  consists  in 
the  very  excellent  paper  and  glittering  binding  which  the 
enterprise  of  Messra.  Baker  and  Scribner  have  given  to 
it.  Had  Mr.  Headley  done  as  well  as  his  publishers, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  better  in  ita  way,  among 
the  gift-books  of  the  season.  As  it  is,  we  must  admit, 
that  it  is  vastly  superior  in  all  respects  to  many  of  the 
annaals,  although  the  illustrations  are  rather  below  the 
usual  style  of  Dariey,  who  having  a  reputation  to  lose, 
Bhould  be  more  cautious  in  his  designs.  The  incidenu  of 
Scripture  which  form  the  nuMtoriel  of  the  volume  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Headley  with  an  eye  solely  to 
their  pictnresqnenesa,  and  the  occasion  afforded  by  each 
far  the  dii^lay  of  an  antithetical  and  turgid  style,  which 
we  do  not  aiknire  and  sometimes  cannot  comprehend. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Morris  Sl  Brother. 


The  War  With  Mexico.  By  JL  8.  JRipley,  Mijor  U. 
S.  A.,  Slc^  dtc.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Hai^ 
per  Sl  Brothen.    1849. 

To  pronounce  upon  the  merita  of  these  volumes  as  a 
.  idkble  history  of  the  lata  War  with  Mexico  would  re- 
qoire  a  for  more  careful  comparison  of  the  narrative  with 
oAcial  dociunenta  than  we  have  been  able  to  make.  The 
Ugh  charactar  of  Miyor  Ripley  as  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
ifawian,  furnishes,  however,  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
■eeiuacy  of  his  work.  The  correct  and  lucid  style  of 
tlw  antfaor  bean  evident  marks  of  caution,  and  the  gen- 
cnl  tone  of  the  volumes  is  pleasmg.  So  many  incom- 
plete and  kiosely-wrinen  histories  of  the  War  with  Mex- 
ico have  been  issued  from  the  press  since  Peace  has  been 


The  Bostoh  Book. 

We  greet  this  established  &vourite,just  published  by 
Ticknor,  Reed  dt  Fields,  vrith  pleas.ure.  Eight  yean  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  volume  appeared ;  and  the  editor  of 
the  present  states  that  there  has  been  a  very  general  de- 
mand for  anew  issue.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  union  could 
furnish  such  excellent  material  for  an  aimual  of  this  kind ; 
ita  design  being  to  embody  recent  and  highly-finished  spe- 
cimens of  metropolitan  literature.  We  fixid  in  the  table 
of  coutanta,  the  names  of  some  of  our  best  writars— 
either  natives  or  residenta  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity. 
The  professional  gentlemen  are  largely  drawn  upon  and 
shine  among  the  wits  and  moralista.  The  Boston  Book 
for  1850  is  a  counterpart  in  regard  to  typography,  paper 
and  arrangement,  of  the  three  preceding  volumes.  The 
work  is  made  up  of  original  and  selected  contributions. 
Webster,  Everett,  Hawthorne,  Whipple,  Quincy  and 
others  appear  as  eloquent  prose  writera ;  and  there  are 
poetic  gems  by  Longfellow,  Sprague,  Pierpont,  Whittier 
and  other  eastern  bards.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
Boston  Book  is  the  most  valuable  and  attractive  annual 
of  the  season.  It  is  embellished  with  a  view  of  the 
Fountain  in  the  Common.  Dr.  Holmes  has  contributed 
a  new  poem;  and  there  are  several  favorite  pieces  by 
other  authors,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  enshihied  in  so 
handsome  and  permanent  a  shape. 


Alice  ahd  Ph<bbe  Caret,  better  known  as  The  Sis- 
ters OP  the  West,  have  been  often  recognised  m  our 
columns,  as  among  the  most  promising  children  of  Genius 
the  country  boasts.  The  artless  and  gushing  melody  of 
their  song,  the  purity  and  freshness  of  their  sentimenia, 
associated  as  they  are  with  the  thought  of  youth  and 
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spontaneous  culture,  shed  a  rare  halo  of  interest  around  |  miliar  to  the  student  of  ancient  languages  as  that  of  a 


their  effusions.  Their  muse  is  devoted  to  religious  and 
domestic  themes :  graceful  in  Tersification,  elevated  in 
tone  and  genuine  in  feeling,— they  are  now  collected  in  a 
beautiful  volume,  published  by  Mo»»  and  Brother ^  Phila- 
delphia. As  a  gift-book  or  memorial  of  taste  and  affisc- 
tion,  it  ia  worthy  of  high  commendation. 


A  System  of  Avcixiit  and  Medkeyal  GEooRArHT, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Charles 
Akthon,  LL.  D.  dec,  d&c.,  dLc.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    1850. 

Professor  Anthon  well  says  in  the  preface  to  the  pres- 
ent work,  that  Ancient  Geography  and  History  are  **  two 
branches  of  education  that  ought  never  to  be  separated." 
The  student  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  may  read 
Cesar  and  Xenophon  without  having  any  clear  notion  of 
the  Invasion  of  Gaul  or  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  it  is  only  by  a  collation  of  evenU  with  places 
that  an  accurate  perception  of  history  can  be  had.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  is  not  considered  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  study  of  the  humanities  to  render  the  con- 
text into  English — inquiries  of  the  most  interesting  kind, 
with  regard  to  differences  in  national  character,  the  ope- 
ration of  physical  causes  upon  men  collectively,  arise  on 
every  hand.  In  such  investigations,  Professor  Anthon's 
volume  wUl  be  a  most  valuable  assistant.  It  has  been 
compiled  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  best  authorities 
and  presents  all  that  could  be  desired  as  a  geographical 
companion  to  the  classics. 


The  History  of  Englaud  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  the  Second,  1688. 
By  David  Hume,  Esq.  Boston.  Phillips,  Sampson, 
and  Company,  1849. 

The  sensation  created  by  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land induced  a  most  respectable  Boston  House  to  bring 
forth  a  new,  handsome  and  cheap  edition  of  Hume,  the 
only  work  of  permanent  value  treating  on  English  His- 
tory prior  to  the  reign  of  James  II ;  so  that  when  Macau- 
'  lay's  History  shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  be 
able  to  offer  to  the  public  an  entire  and  uniform  series, 
embracing  the  whole  history  of  England  from  the  Roman 
invasion  nearly  to  the  present  day.  Each  work  will  be 
finished  in  six  volumes,  neatly  printed.  Four  volumes 
of  Hume  have  already  appeared  in  this  form,  and  the 
remaining  two  may  be  shortly  looked  for.  All  persons 
who  wish  to  get  a  good  and  cheap  copy  of  this  standard 
author  will  do  well  to  purchase  this  edition,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  Richmond,  at  the  store  of  G.  M.  West  6l 
Brother. 


A  Copious  and  Critical  English  Latin  Lexicon, 
Founded  on  the  German  Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Charles 
Ernest  Georges.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Esmond  Riddle 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  dec,  &c.  &c 
First  American  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers,  1849. 

It  is  enough  to  read  the  title  page  of  the  volume  before 
us  to  be  assured  that  it  is  a  thorough  and  complete  En- 
glish-Latin Lexicon.  Arnold  and  Anthon  are  names  that 
hare  obtained  a  world-wide  celebrity  for  classical  attain- 
ments, and  the  public  may  safely  take  on  trust  any  books 
they  may  put  forth  in  this  department  of  literature.  The 
name  of  the  original  German  compiler,  Georges,  is  ia^ 


learned  critic  and  profound  scholar.  We  are  sure  Utm 
excellent  purpose  which  this  volume  is  design«id  to  aerre, 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  'o  ue  closet  of 
the  philologist,  will  give  it  a  sale  comntensur  tte  with  tbe 
expense  attending  its  publication  and  its  own  Qigfa  merits. 


A  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  Gkorob 
TicKNOR.  In  Throe  Volumes.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1849. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  regard  this 
work  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  pub- 
lications ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  Xhere 
is  a  finish  in  the  style,  and  a  completeness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  pursued,  that  leave  the  general  reader 
and  the  student  of  European  letters  nothing  to  desnre. 
What  Prescott  has  done  for  the  court  of  Spain  and  the 
colonial  enterprise  of  her  citizens  in  past  ages,  Mr.  I^k- 
nor  has  done  for  her  literature ;  and  the  two  authors  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned  in  honorable  juxtaposition  when- 
ever Spanish  history  is  passed  in  review.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Ticknor  is  much  more  elaborate,  and  of  course  mors 
satisfactory,  than  the  treatise  of  Sismondi,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  adopted  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 


We  continue  to  receive  from  Messrs.  Nash  Sl  Wood- 
house,  the  Richmond  agents,  the  republications  of  the 
English  Reviews  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  issued  by 
Leonard  Scott  dc  Co.,  New  York.  Were  any  commen- 
dation of  ours  at  all  necessary  to  insure  a  long  circula- 
tion for  these  works,  it  would  not  be  witliheld,  but  wc  are 
sure  that  the  American  public  fully  appreciate  and  en- 
courage them.  Although  strongly  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national copyright,  we  would  willingly  see  their  circula- 
tion among  us  increased  tenfold,  for  theirs  is  the  sterling 
ore  of  literature,  not  the  tawdry  tinsel  which  is  so  much 
purchased  by  the  million.  If  instead  of  the  numerous 
**  cheap"  periodicals  of  the  day,  which  pervert  the  taate 
and  weaken  the  mental  faculties  of  thousands  of  readers, 
compensating  for  time  wasted  in  their  perusal  by  the  last 
mode  de  Parity  tliese  reviews  were  on  the  tables  of  our 
educated  women  and  in  the  hands  of  reading  men,  we 
should  soon  have  a  better  literature  of  our  own,  for  the 
encouragement  of  substantial  excellence  at  home  would 
be  stimulated  thereby,  and  American  magazines  which 
aim  at  a  higher  standard  would  no  longer  be  **  caviare  to 
the  general."  There  is  another  reason  why  these  publi- 
cations should  be  read  in  America — that  they  aflbrd  us 
the  best  information  on  European  politics  and  science 
that  can  be  obtained  anywhere,  allowance  being  readily 
made  of  course  for  the  party  bias  of  each  organ.  Since 
the  birth  of  the  North  British,  a  new  feature  has  been  in- 
troduced into  review  literature — ^the  discussion  of  all  top- 
ics arising  out  of  the  great  question  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion. This  work  accordingly  contains  in  each  number  a 
paper  on  some  such  subject  from  the  pens  of  the  most 
distinguished  dissenting  clergymen  of  Scotland. 


Erratum. — On  Page  1, 24  lines  fit>m  the  top,  after  the 
word  ocean,  insert  "  and  we  must  command  it,"  so  that 
the  sentence  shall  read — 

"Even  if  a  ship  canal  through  Nicaragua  be  completed^ 
the  pathway  is  still  over  the  broad  ocean,  and  we  must 
command  it,  either  through  our  own  power,  or  through 
the  amity  of  others." 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 
.Prom  the  Daily  Con$tlhUionalitU  Augusta^  Geo, 

7%t  Southern  Literary  Mtsitnger. — As  a  liter- 
ary monthly,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  this  pe- 
fiodkai  at  the  head  of  its  class  in  thb  country. 
Its  nnmbers  are  always  fraught  with  articles  of 
tbe  highest  interest,  and  most  of  them  are  of  the 
moat  sterling  character. 

f  79111  the  Home  Journals  October  13fA,  1849. 
(£diked  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  Geo  P.  Morris.) 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Septem- 
l»«r  and  October  appeared  simultaneously  in  the 
form  of  a  double  number,  on  the  first  instant; 
mud  an  examination  of  its  varied  and  interesting 
contents  induces  us  to  renew  the  advice  long 
ctoce  proffered  our  readers — to  make  themselves 
better  acquainted  with  this  sterling  periodical. 
It  IS  the  only  purely  literary  magazine  in  the 
country.  Its  critical  essays  are  of  a  high  order. 
There  is  nothing  trifling  or  superficial  in  its  aim; 
bttt  the  scholar  and  gentleman  who  has  the  work 
IB  charge,  strives  to  produce  a  journal  creditable 
to  our  literature. 

From  The  Excelsior,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  constantly  increases 
in  value.  We  know  no  periodical  which  so  nearly 
Approaches  our  standard  of  magazine  excellence. 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  years ;  and 
the  acquaintance  has  ripened  into  a  warm  and 
growing  friendship. 


From  the  Richmond  Republican. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. — The  Septem- 
ber and  October  numbers  of  the  Messenger  come 
together  and  contain  a  perfect  mine  of  valuable 
and  interesting  matter.  We  beg  once  more  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  take  the 
Messenger  to  this  masterly  periodical.  Nothing 
that  can  be  said  of  it  by  the  press  will  be  as  sat- 
isfactory as  a  personal  examination.  We  there- 
fore advise  all  who  feel  interested  in  Southern 
literature,  and  proud  of  the  power  of  Southern 
pens,  at  least  to  examine  such  numbera  of  the 
Meseenger  as  they  can  obtain,  and  then  decide 
for  themselves  whether  it  will  not  be  both  their 
duty  and  their  pleasure  to  sustain  such  a  rep- 
resentative and  such  a  champion  of  Southern 
letters. 

An  examination  of  a  single  number  of  the 
Messenger  will  make  a  friend  for  it  in  every  en- 
fightened  and  intelligent  reader.  He  will  see  at 
once  that  the  laudation  the  press  has  so  gen- 
erally bestowed  upon  that  periodical  is  not  mere 
puffery. — ^that  it  is  a  work  of  genuine,  sterling 
merit,  and  teeming,  at  every  step,  with  the  true 
^old  of  learning,  genius  and  talent.  We  care  not 
what  number  is  examined,  for  it  is  rare  that  one 


appears  which  is  not  full  of  interest  and  worthy 
to  be  a  specimen  of  a  most  spirited  and  ably 
sustained  journal. 

It  is  due  to  the  South  that  the  Messenger  should 
receive  geueral  encouragement.  It  is  due  also 
to  the  editor,  John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  has 
thrown  his  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  under 
the  influence  of  whose  superior  talents,  refined 
taste  and  unconquerable  energy,  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  has  become  an  honor  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  thiHit- 
erary  crown  of  the  South. 

From  the  Maine  Democrat,  fSaco,  Maine.) 
Few  publications  possess  so  much  interest  to 
the  educated  and  refined  as  the  Messenger.    Its 
monthly  numbers  are  each  a  literary  feast  of  raie 
delicacy. 

From  the  Church  Review. 
We  are  pleased  to  find  this  able  monthly  mag- 
azine upon  our  table.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  our  exchanges,  learned  without  being 
dull,  and  piquant  without  being  discourteous. 
The  editorials  are  pretty  well  seasoned  with  Attic 
salt ;  and  the  table  of  Book  notices  is  prepared 
with  a  manly  independence  altogether  unusual. 
The  contents  of  the  **  Messenger"  are  more  va- 
ried than  of  any  magazine  within  our  acquaint- 
ance. 


From  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — ^Parmi  les  nom- 
breuses  publications  periodiques  qui  paraissent 
cbaque  mois  aux  Etats-Unis,  le  Messenger,  quise 
public  k  Richmond,  a  su  prendre  un  rang  fort 
distingue.  Ce  recueil,  outre  bon  nombre  d'arti- 
cles  remarquables.qui  ont  trait  specialement  aux 
Etats-Unis,. consacre  dans  chacun  de  aes  nume- 
ros  une  place  considerable  k  de  fort  int^ressantes 
correspondances  qu'il  revolt  de  Paris,  et  qui  don- 
nent  k  ses  lecteurs  une  id^e  du  mouvement  poli- 
tique, litteraire  et  scientifique  de  la  France.  II 
examine  aussi  avec  attention  les  livres  les  plus 
importans  qui  se  publient  en  France,  et  ses  cri- 
tiques sont  souvent  pleiues  de  veritie  et  de  jus- 
tesse.  Nous  trouvons  dans  le  num^ro  de  juin  un 
examen  de  Raphael  et  des  C^Jidences,  accom- 
pagn6  de  citations  en  fran^ais.  Le  Messenger 
public  aussi  parfois  des  traductions  de  morceaux 
fran^ais,  essais,  nouvelles,  voire  mdme  poesie ; 
ainsi  le  num^ro  de  mai  contient  une  jolie  imi- 
tation du  Roi  d^  Ivetot  de  B  Granger.  Nous  sig- 
nalonsavec  plaisircette  tendance  vers  1*  etude  et 
Pappr^ciation  de  la  politique  et  de  la  litterature 
fran^aise ;  et  bien  que  parfois  les  jugements  du 
Messenger  soient  un  pen  s^v^res,  il  doit  contribuer 
puissamment  k  repandre  aux  Etats-Unis  le  gotlt 
des  ceuvres  de  notre  pays. 


it 
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From  the  Spartan,  ( Spartanhwrgh^  S.  C) 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — If  we  are  young 
editorially,  we  are  personaily  old  enough  to  have 
read  and  a{>preciated  the  Messenger  from  its  first 
establishment.  Our  predecessors  always  had  a 
good  word  for  this  interesting  Miscellany,  and 
the  Spartan  is  no  baby;  but  alas  little  good  did 
the  notices  do  the  Editors  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  Little  plates,  little  tales,  little  poetry, 
and  little  essays,  especially  on  fashionable  life 
weA  all  the  rage,  and  this  sterling  and  standard 
representative  of  a  thousand  times  more  value, 
than  the  little  catch-pennies  to  which  we  have 
referred,  has  been  left  by  our  Spartanburghers 
without  the  patronage  it  so  richly  merits.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  its  patronage  elsewhere  is  fair 
and  the  paper  permanent. 

Those  who  know  us,  know  we  neither  puff  nor 
praise  for  love  nor  money.  We  do  not  know  the 
Editor,  but  we  know  the  Messenger,  and  we  give 
notice  that  it  is  our  intention  hereafter,  anxiously 
for  their  oum  sake  to  urge  upon  our  friends  and 
patrons,  a  more  liberal  subscription  than  they 
have  bestowed  upon  it. 

From  the  Banner  of  Temperance. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — This  ably  con- 
ducted periodical  appears  in  a  double  number  for 
September  and  October,  and  contains  many  ele- 
gantly written  and  highly  literary  articles.  The 
intellectual  voluptuary  could  scarcely  find  a  richer 
repast,  than  that  which  the  Messenger  furnishes 
him.  We  have  read  several  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles with  the  deepest  interest  and  the  highest 
gratification.  The  Messenger  is  certainly  gain- 
ing ground,  and  already  merits  the  admiration 
and  patronage  of  the  reading  public,  lis  name, 
to  say  nothingof  its  unifonnly  excellent  contents, 
has  always  possessed  a  charm  for  us. 

From  the  Watchman  and  Observer,  Rkhmnd,  Va. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger.-^A  double 
number  of  this  interesting  periodical  reaches  us 
this  month,  contauiiug  its  usual  variety.  We 
consider  this  as  the  most  valuable  monthly  that 
is  issued  in  our  country,  and  always  welcome  its 
successive  numbers.  The  number  for  Septem- 
ber and  October^before  us  contains  34  articles, 
varying  in  length  and  quality,  among  which  are 
reviews  of  Fremont's  Expeditions;  Lady  Alice, 
the  latest  spawn  of  the  Puseyite  movement; 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Manzooi,  &c. ;  an  article  on 
Rome,  papal  and  republican;  a  Letter  from 
Paris,  and  a  translation  of  the  Cebes  Picture  of 
Life,  by  Rev.  J.  Jones  Smyth.  The  Critical 
department  is  performed  with  the  usual  ability  of 
the  accomplished  editor,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
polished  writers.  We  would  gladly  see  this  pe- 
riodical put  in  the  place  of  some  of  the  rapid 


and  trashy  monthlies  that  are  found  oa  manj  of 
our  parlor  tables. 

From  the  Literary  World. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Novtm-^ 
her,  (1849.)  An  excellent,  well-filled  number  ef 
a  journal  always  conducted  with  ability.  Here 
are  several  American  articles,  an  obituary  n«- 
moir  of  Chapman  Johnson  of  Virginia,  an  origi* 
nal  letter  of  Wirt,  a  kindly  estimata  of  the  tal- 
ents of  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe ;  studies  of  Eng- 
lish  literature,  in  a  paper  on  the  Old  Dramatist, 
Ford,  and  an  ingenious,  well-conceived  article 
by  Tuckerman  on  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  an  inter- 
esting view  of  Goethe  at  Weimar,  in  a  transla- 
tion, foreign  correspondence,  &c.  There  is  that 
mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  cultivation 
of  home  things  resting  upon  a  liberal  and  refined 
sympathy  with  the  past,  without  which  nehJier 
old  nor  new  can  be  justly  appreciated.  Oor 
southern  friends  have  reason  to  congratolats 
themselves  on  the  ability  and  resources  which  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  Messenger  brin^  to 
their  favorite  magazine.  It  is  evidently  ^  work- 
ing weir*  and  should  be  liberally  maintained.  A 
little  poem  by  Longfellow,  which  appears  in  the 
number,  we  must  follow  the  old  precedent  by 
copying. 

From  the  Columbia,  (S.  C)  Telegraph* 
Next,  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  bring* 
ing  its  monthly  frieght  of  gaieties  and  gravities, 
prose  and  poetry,  culled  from  the  full  stores  of 
Southern  genius  by  a  hand  at  once  firm  and  deli- 
cate in  its  touch,  and  wielding  admirably  the  pen 
of  the  ready  writer,  as  well  as  the  tomahawk  of 
the  critic.  The  reputation  already  earned  by 
John  R.  Thompson  in  the  brief  term  of  his  man- 
agement of  the  Messenger,  entitles  both  bis  jour- 
nal and  himself  to  Southern  support — for  it  has 
struck  no  feeble  blows  on  the  great  Southern 
question— its  Editor  being  right  in  heart  aa  well 
as  in  head. 

From  the  Metropolis* 
(Edited  by  Park  Benjamin  and  G.  G.  Foster.) 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger We  have 

been  not  only  entertained,  but  much  instructed, 
while  looking  over  several  of  the  back  numbere 
of  this  valuable  magazine.  We  met  with  many 
an  article  worthy  of  transfer  to  our  columns;  in- 
deed, several  of  tlie  paragraphs  (inclusive  of  the 
capital  translation  of  Berau^^er,)  which  appeared 
on  the  last  page  of  last  week's  pa,>er,  were  taken 
from  the  Messenger.  Mr.  J.  R.  Thompson,  the 
I  Editor,  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents  aiid  varied 
accomplishments,  admirably  qualified  to  conduct 
a  periodical  to  be  read  by  men  of  taste  and  in- 
telligence. We  honestly  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  work  to  Northern  readers.  They  will 
find  no  sentimentality  or  lack-a-daisical  stuff  in 
its  pages,  but  vigorous,  manly,  polished  articles. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PERICLES. 

POLKMARCHUS  OW  THVRIA  TO  BULIS  OF  ATHENS  :    SALU- 
TATION.* 

Dusolved,  indeed,  b  the  spell ! — and  broken 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter !  Dead  did  you  say  ? 
Peridea  dead  ?  The  mind  srould  fain  refuse  the 
belief  in  00  overw helming  a  calamity.  But  the 
•able  gmmitnre  of  the  trireme  which  brought  your 
letter  to  Sperthies,  and  the  melancholy  which 
waa  stamped  on  the  faces  of  her  passengers  and 
erew,  snatch  from  our  incredulity  the  straws 
whieh  we  would  willingly  cling  to.  Pericles  is 
dead  !  It  is  a  bitter  and  a  crushing  thought. 
Tou  knew  how  my  father,  Cephalus,  adored 
him — ^how  the  mention  of  his  great  name  was 
wont  to  be  music  to  the  old  man's  ear.  Peri- 
des  dead ! — the  great  Olympian  of  the  Agora ! 
I  ttrnggle  against  the  cruel  belief,  and  yet  it  will 
■ot  be  repelled.  What  a  world  of  woe  is  con- 
tained in  that  simple  announcement!  what  a 
worid  of  glory  was  mysteriously  bound  up  with 
die  one  life  that  is  extinguished !  The  death  of 
Pericles  has  left  a  vacuum  in  the  heart  and  in 

*  1b  the  Democratic  Reriew  for  Jftnuarji  1849,  there  is 
•■  exquisite  letter  from  Bulis  to  Sperthies  on  the  death  of 
Pttielee,  whkh  purports  to  be  extracted  from  an  ancient 
Md.  llie  present  letter,  probably  from  the  same,  or  a 
simalar  coUoctioa,  merits  consideration  as  exhibiting  a  dif- 
fSRBt  estimate  of  the  life  and  career  of  that  great  states- 
man. The  writer,  Polemarchus,  appears  to  have  been  the 
•ame,  who  migrated  to  Thnria,  with  his  brother,  Lysias, 
the  orator,  at  the  settlement  of  that  colony  under  the  aus- 
pioes  of  Pericles.  Ol.  Ixxxiv.  1 :  and  it  would  seem  that 
apeithiea,  whose  residence  is  not  mentioned  by  Bulis,  had 
as  aBoCment  («X$^()  in  the  same  colony,  adjacent  to  that 
of  Polemarchns.  Among  his  distinguished  fellow-colo- 
■isis  were  the  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Em- 
pedecles  the  philoaopber,  Tisias  and  Nicias  the  rhetori- 
eiuM,  Lampon  the  seer,  and  Zenocrates.  The  style  of 
Polemaichus  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  singular  grace 
■ad  beaaty,  the  delicate  feeling  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
koer  of  Bulis— qnalities  which  must  commend  them- 
aatrest  without  the  need  of  other  commendation,  to  every 
nader  of  coireet  taste.  We  cannot,  however  but  regard 
die  estimate  of  the  character  of  Pericles  by  Polemarchus, 
as  nearer  the  truth  than  the  delineation  of  Bulis.  But  of 
Ais  let  others  judge.  In  support  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
iNnwr  wedeem  it  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  language 
•r  aaother  thipivxH  of  Thnria,  Thucydides,  the  histori- 
•■•     Of  Perielea  he  says :  UUvof  fuv  iwurif  w  ni  n 
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the  destinies  of  Athens,  which  may  never  be 
filled.  Never  may  we  look  upon  his  like  again. 
He  was  the  man  of  his  day,  and  he  made  his 
day — and  never  again  shall  time  produce  anoth- 
er who  shall  as  fully  reflect  the  brilliancy  which 
he  himself  bad  lighted  up.  Well  may  we  fear 
that  the  sun  of  Athenian  glory  has  set^  without 
the  prospect  of  another  morn,  when  that  mighty 
wizard  of  the  human  heart — that  mouarch  of 
the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  Athenian  multi- 
tude— is  known  no  more  in  the  land  of  light. 
He,  it  was,  who  sUyed  the  sun  of  Athenian 
greatness  in  its  downward  course,  and  drew  from 
it  in  its  decline  a  brighter  radiance  than  belonged 
to  its  noon-tide  blaze.  He,  it  was,  the  won- 
drous one,  who  arrested  the  corruption  which 
was  already  festering  at  the  vitals  of  Athenian 
glory,  and  who  clothed  the  decay,  which  might 
not  be  prevented,  with  more  gorgeous  and  pe- 
rennial hues  than  had  attended  the  bloom  of  ma- 
turity and  health.  His,  too,  was  the  magic  art, 
which  gave  to  the  descending  years  of  Athens 
an  energy  and  success  which  threw  into  the  shade 
the  lustre  of  even  her  former  achievements.  He 
has  added  to  the  period  of  her  glories  the  first 
age  of  her  decline — and  he  has  not  merely  re- 
deemed from  degradation  the  first  phases  of  her 
waning  star,  but  has  surrounded  them  with  a 
flood  of  radiance  which  will  make  future  times 
regard  them  as  the  culminating  era  of  Athenian 
renown.  Weep !  weep  then,  oh  Athens !  for 
the  mighty  shade  of  the  departed.  The  merci- 
less Fate  that  has  cut  the  well-spun  thread  of 
Pericles,  has  shorn  the  Violet-Crowned  City  of 
much  of  her  greatness  and  glory,  and  ended  the 
enchantment  which  retarded,  while  it  gilded,  her 
fall.  Even  here,  in  this  remote  colony  of  Athens, 
in  whose  fortunes  the  noble  soul  of  Pericles  was 
so  deeply  interested,  and  of  whose  growing  pros- 
perity and  fame  he  was  so  justly  proud, — even 
here  at  so  long  a  distance  from  Athens,  the  pain- 
ful intelligence,  which  your  letter  has  conveyed, 
has  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Thuria,  like 
the  crash  of  a  doomed  world.  A  heavy,  anxious, 
corroding  care  preys  upon  the  hearts  of  all  our 
citizens,  and  stamps  the  melancholy  impress  of 
despair  upon  every  face.  A  gloom  hangs  over 
us,  and  shrouds  the  future,  which  no  effort  can 
shake  off— hope  is  palsied  by  the  overburthening 
calamity : — we  would  fain  pry  into  the  uncertain- 
ties before  us,  and  know  of  the  misery  to  come : 
but  the  sudden  eclipse  of  the  great  luminary  has 
left  our  heavens  without  light,  and  our  futare 
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without  promise.  The  protecting  genius  of  Pe- 
ricles  has  hitherto  shielded  from  ill  the  Thvria, 
which  his  wbdom  devised,  and  his  energy  estab- 
lished— that  was  our  tutelary  divinity,  and  it  has 
hitherto  blessed  us  with  unequalled  prosperity ; 
but  now  that  his  watchful  eye  is  dimmed  forever, 
Thuria  bodes  mournfully  over  the  days  to  come. 
We  feel  that  disaster  is  impending  over  us,  but 
what  or  whence  we  know  not.  Imagination  can 
only  anticipate  the  worst, — it  cannot  body  forth 
her  ill-omened  fears,  or  invent  means  to  avert 
the  unestimated  array  of  calamities  which  she 
dreads.  But  if  here  we  feel  thus  overwhelmed 
and  powerless,  how  terrible  must  the  doom  have 
fallen  on  his  beautiful  and  beloved  city ! — how 
vast  and  endless  must  loom  up  before  all  eyes 
the  dark  and  spectral  train  of  approaching  mis- 
fortunes. There,  in  the  midst  of  that  lovely  city, 
which  was  embellished  by  his  magnificence,  beau- 
tified by  his  taste,  enriched  by  his  prudence,  glo- 
rified by  his  greatness,  ennobled  by  the  trophies 
of  his  valor,  and  refined  and  elevated  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence  and  his  wisdom  :  there, 
where  every  sculptured  stone  and  gorgeous  tern 
pie  voices  forth  his  praise — ^there,  where  every 
hallowed  site  is  still  gilded  by  the  lingering  glory 
of  his  presence,  and  haunted  by  bis  shade — 
there,  deep  and  poignant  must  be  the  grief  for  the 
departed,  and  dismal  the  apprehension  and  doubt 
of  the  future.  There,  nearly  every  spot  enshrin- 
ed in  the  regards  of  Athens  is  linked  with  the 
name  of  Pericles :  and  few  are  the  reminiscen 
ces  of  past  glory,  which  are  not  calculated  to  re- 
call his  memory,  and  awaken  the  vain  regret  for 
his  loss.  Thus,  the  recollections  of  the  past— 
the  gloom  of  the  present — the  despairing  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future — must  all  combine  at  Athens 
to  deepen  the  bitterness  of  lamentation,  and  to 
render  more  keen  the  sense  of  remediless  disas- 
ter. Alas !  for  the  future  destinies  of  Athens ! 
Who  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ?  What  Her- 
cules will  support  the  tottering  world  of  Athe- 
nian greatness,  now  that  the  might  of  Atlas  is 
withdrawn  forever  ?  The  groves  of  Dodona — 
the  dread  shrine  of  Delphi — the  sacred  voice  of 
Delos — the  cave  of  Tropbonius — and  all  meaner 
oracles  are  dumb  to  our  anxious  inquiries.  Pe 
ricles  is  dead  :  and  the  future  fate  of  Athens 
drifts  through  the  storm  down  the  stream  of  time, 
like  a  huge  vessel  whose  pilot  has  been  washed 
from  the  helm. 

And  yet  let  us  seek  a  refuge,  momentary  though 
it  be,  from  the  engrossing  agony  of  our  fears  and 
our  sorrows,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  glories 
which  have  closed  over  the  ashes  of  Pericles. 
Let  us  postpone  till  the  morrow  our  lamentations 
for  the  future,  which  will  burst  upon  us  but  too 
soon,  while  we  review  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  good  citizen,  who 


has  80  recently  been  torn  away  from  the  borne 
of  his  renown.    You  will  pardon  me,  my  Bolis, 
for  repeating  incidents  and  events,  which  have 
beei^  so  graphically  and  touchingly  depicted  by 
your  glowing  pen.     But  they  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently contemplated,  or  too  frequently  commend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  our  youth,  and  I  would  fain 
offer  to  them  as  to  you,  a  different,  perhaps  a 
higher  and  juster  estimate  of  the  career  of  Peri- 
cles.    For,  with  all  your  affection  for  his  person, 
and  admiration  for  his  ability,  there  were  always 
the  doubting  spirit  and  the  hereditary  suspicion 
of  democratic  Eupatridie,  which  led  you  to  dis- 
trust and  cavil  at  his  policy  while  alive,  and  which 
now  lead  you,  I  think,  to  misjudge  the  aims  to 
which  his  life  and  his  genius  were  devoted. 
•  *  •  • 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  my  Bulls,  that  I 
should  have  usurped  the  place  of  Sperthies  in 
in  replying  to  your  letter :  but  his  opinions  re- 
garding the  life  and  actions  of  Pericles  very 
nearly  coincide  with  your  own,  being  perhaps 
influenced  by  his  affinity  to  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Milesias,  and  to  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
and  thereby  inclined  to  a  somewhat  harsh  judg- 
ment of  their  successful  rival,  the  son  of  Xan- 
thippus.  You  probably  have  heard  from  your 
grandfather,  what  I  have  often  heard  from  my 
venerable  father,  that,  after  the  return  of  Miltia- 
des from  his  unfortunate  and  piratical  descent 
upon  Pares,  it  was  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  An- 
phron,  who  accused  the  conqueror  of  Marathon 
of  the  capital  offence  of  having  violated  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  republic.  Nay,  this  animosity  had 
probably  commenced  in  an  earlier  generation. 
When  Clisthenes,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Peri- 
cles,— the  imitator  of  Solon,  and  the  precursor 
of  Aristides — was  moving  all  Greece  to  compass 
the  expulsion  of  the  son  of  Pisistratus  from 
Athens,  Miltiades  was  reigning  as  Tyrant  and 
tributary  of  the  King  of  Persia — and  as  the  crea- 
ture of  Hippias — over  the  dominions  in  the  Cher- 
sonnese,  which  had  been  successively  subject  to 
his  uncle  and  elder  brother.  From  that  day 
commenced  the  race  of  rivalry  and  opposition, 
which  was  blended  with  the  race  of  glory  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  If  Miltiades  had  con- 
quered at  Marathon,  Clisthenes  had  expelled  the 
Tyrants,  and  repulsed  the  Spartan  aggressions  : 
and  Xanthippus  could  claim  the  glories  of  My- 
cale.  If  Cimon  had  been  victorious  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon  and  Eurymedon,  had  defeated 
the  Persians  before  Cyprus  and  in  Cilicia ;  and 
had  added  Scyros,  Thasos,  and  other  islands  in 
the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  empire  of  Athens — ^Peri- 
cles had  his  nine  trophies  to  boast,  and  had  es- 
tablished the  Athenian  supremacy  over  the  rich 
and  important  islands  of  Samoa  and  Eubcea. 
The  politics  of  the  two  houses  were  also  diamet- 
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rically  oppoiod.  The  aacendancy  of  Pericles  had 
been  Mcured  only  by  the  ostracifm  of  Cimon,  and 
aabeequendy  of  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  Thucy- 
dides,  the  son  of  Milesias.  Thus  rivalry  in  glory, 
and  opposition  in  politics,  have  conspired  with 
ancient  jealousies  in  widening  the  breach  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Pericles  and  the  friends  of 
Cimon— between  the  partisans  of  the  Alcms- 
onidae  and  those  of  the  Cypselidie.  Yet  a  near 
relation  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades — the  common 
friend  whom  we  both  so  much  admire— once  my 
feUow-student  and  often  my  sagacious  adviser — 
Thncydides,  the  son  of  Olorus — does  not  suffer 
this  family  feud  to  warp  in  any  marked  degree 
his  singularly  just  and  ilnpartial  mind,  but  as- 
cribes to  Pericles  a  purer  patriotism  and  loftier 
I  than  you  have  done,  my  Bulls.  The  kind- 
of  Thucydides  lately  permitted  me  to  ex- 
mmine  his  ample  collection  of  authentic  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  acts  of  Pericles.  These, 
you  are  probably  aware,  he  has  been  diligently 
gathering  from  every  trust-worthy  source  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  unlucky  war. 
It  is  from  my  study  of  these  valuable  memorials; 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  conversations  of 
my  father,  Cephalus,  who  knew  Pericles  well ; 
and  from  the  ever  welcome  suggestions  of  my 
brother,  Lysias;  that  I  have  drawn  my  conclu- 
sions. These  you  will  find  materially  different 
from  your  own ;  and  as  Sperthies,  my  neighbor, 
communicated  to  me  your  letter  shortly  after  its 
nception,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my 
views  to  yon — thinking  this  may  be  as  welcome 
to  your  candid  mind,  as  to  obtain  merely  an  echo 
or  an  assent  to  your  own  opinions  from  Sperthies. 
Perhaps,  my  own  position  wUl  afford  a  better 
guarantee  of  impartiality  than  could  be  offered 
by  any  other  who  would  undertake  to  weigh  the 
actionst  and  appreciate  the  motives  of  Pericles. 
My  lather  had  no  political  party  to  distort  his 
judgment;  and  no  political  catch-words  to  hand 
down  to  his  sons.  He  was  only  a  denizen  at 
Athens — without  a  vote  in  your  assemblies,  or  a 
seat  in  your  courts :  but  he  was  attached  to  the 
city  by  love  for  her  attractive  graces,  by  admira- 
tion for  her  brilliant  exploits,  and  by  private  re- 
gard for  the  many  eminent  citizens  who  honored 
him  with  their  friendship.  Being  entitled  to  no 
privileges,  there  was  no  political  connection  with 
Pericles,  whom  however  he  personally  loved : 
and  this  acquaintance,  with  his  other  varied  sour- 
ces of  information,  afforded  him  ample  opportu- 
nities of  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment  of  all 
the  great  events  which  happened  in  his  own  day, 
and  in  which  Pericles  was  so  large  an  actor. 
These  reminiscences,  however,  are  limited  by 
the  death  of  Cephalus,  to  the  times  anterior  to 
our  removal  to  this  Hesperian  land.  I  have  in~ 
herited  the  private  friendships  of  iny  father,  but 


he  had  no  party  connections  to  leave  me.  I  love 
our  Mother  City,  Athens,  as  dearly  as  one  of  her 
own  Autochthones  could  do  :  I  am  thankful  for 
the  countenance,  and  protecting  care  which  she 
has  ever  shown  to  our  brilliant  Thuria :  and  I 
refer  all  the  prosperity  which  myself  and  my 
brothers  have  enjoyed  here,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  to  the  vigilance  and  wisdom 
of  Pericles.  B  ut  though  there  are  tender  regards 
for  the  glory  of  Athens,  and  the  fame  of  Pericles, 
there  are  no  overruling  partialities  to  distract  the 
judgments  which  I  may  form.  Distance  from  the 
seat  and  centre  of  Athenian  empire  may  pos« 
sibly  produce  illusion,  but  what  I  offer  in  can- 
dour,  you  will  doubtless  receive  with  indulgence, 
*  *  •  • 

It  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  motives  and  career  of 
Pericles,  without  a  previous  consideration  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances  which  influenced  his 
course,  and  a  recognition  of  that  web  of  heredi- 
tary associations  which  so  largely  predetermined 
his  policy.  His  family,  as  you  are  aware,  was 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  in  Athens.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  drew  his  descent  from  the  Aicm- 
sonids,  long  the  dominant  house  of  the  Eupa- 
tridte,  whose  members  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  wealth,  their  lofty  chivalric  character,  and 
for  their  hatred  of  all  tyranny  and  usurped  atro- 
city. It  was  the  Alcmsonide  who  had  support- 
ed the  reformed  Constitution  of  Draco :  it  was 
they  who  had  crushed  in  the  bud  the  incipient 
tyranny  of  Cylon :  for  the  s^ke  of  their  country 
they  had  submitted  to  the  arbitration  instituted' 
by  Solon,  and  had  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  to 
alarming  the  superstitious  fears,  or  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  by  their 
influence,  their  prayers,  their  wealth,  and  their 
arms,  that  the  Athenians  had  been  enabled  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Hippias :  and  it  was  the 
leader  and  head  of  the  same  great  house  who 
had  repelled  the  presumptuous  domination  of  the 
Spartans — had  revived  the  almost  forgotten  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  and  had  extended  and  im- 
proved \i»  popular  character.  These  great  ser- 
vices were  rendered  by  Clisthenes,  and  Aga- 
rista,  his  niece,  was  the  mother  of  Pericles.  Of 
his  virtue  and  patriotism  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  he  was  the  model  adopted  by  Aristides, 
the  Just,  for  his  imitation.  Xanthippus,  the  fa- 
ther of  Pericles,  in  addition  to  the  distinction  of 
birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  had  acquired  im- 
mortal renown  by  his  services  in  the  Persian  war, 
by  the  liberal  expenditure  of  bis  private  means 
in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  and  particulariy 
by  his  signal  victory  over  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  Persia  on  the  shores  of  Mycale.  On  all  oc- 
casion but  one,  the  ancestors  of  Pericles  had  been 
found  the  advocates  and  champions  of  liberty 
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and  the  people,  and  nobly  had  they  redeemed 
that  solitary  exception.  This  long  chain  of  an- 
cestral services  to  the  liberal  cause  at  Athens  had 
given  Pericles  an  hereditary  claim  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people :  and  had  given  the  people  in 
their  tarn  an  hereditary  title  to  the  support  of  Pe- 
ricles. Thus,  at  his  birth,  his  political  course 
was  marked  out  for  him.  If  he  entered  into  pub- 
lic life  at  all,  he  must  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  and,  though  he  long  resisted  the 
attractions  of  power,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Athenian  people,  their  need  of  bis  aid,  his 
honest  aspirations  after  fame,  and  his  lofty  desire 
to  be  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  ultimately  led 
him  to  concern  himself  with  the  management  of 
the  state,  and  he  naturally  and  necessarily  linked 
himself  with  the  same  party  in  politics,  which 
his  ancestor,  Clisthenes,  had  so  nobly  sustained, 
and  in  so  large  a  measure  created. 

At  Athens  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen, 
according  to  the  wise  law  of  Solon,  to  interest 
himself  in  the  public  affairs ;  and  to  lend  his  in- 
fluence and  his  talents  on  all  occasions  to  his 
country,  in  the  advancement  of  those  measures 
which  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city.  The  difference  of  talents,  of 
means,  and  of  opportunities,  will  of  course  de- 
termine the  class  of  functions  which  each  ought 
to  perform  in  the  State.  Some  must  direct  the 
executive  affairs  of  government ;  some  guide  the 
legislarive  deliberations ;  some  attend  to  the  du- 
ties of  judicature,  and  fill  the  Heliasttc  and  other 
Courts ;  and  the  large  majority  may  be  only  re- 
quired to  give  their  votes  and  countenance  to 
such  measures  as  they  may  approve.  But  if  to 
any  one  the  aspiration  after  power  could  be  a 
virtue  and  its  possession  a  duty,  that  man  was 
Pericles.  He  was  marked  out  for  a  statesman 
by  descent,  by  position,  and  by  nature.  He  was 
singularly  favored  in  all  these  respects,  and  every 
appliance,  by  which  the  gifts  of  nature  could  be 
improved  or  polished  by  use,  was  sedulously 
employed  from  his  earliest  years. 

The  person  of  Pericles  was,  as  I  have  always 
heard,  singularly  handsome  and  imposing.  His 
expressive  face  was  stamped  with  a  superhuman 
grace  and  majesty.  You  remember  how  the 
Comic  Poets  of  Athens,  Cratinus  and  Crates, 
and  the  rest  of  that  witty,  though  ribald,  crew, 
complimented,  while  they  affected  to  ridicule, 
his  appearance.  But  the  worst  they  could  say  was 
to  call  him » the  swell-head  Jupiter' — (6  «r;^ii'c«i0iyf  j 
Zi»«,  and  "^a>i?yfpirw,)— a  striking  tribute  to  his 
commanding  air,  at  the  same  time  that  it  evinced 
the  impotence  of  their  malignity.  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune, the  extent  of  which  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  know  well  the  suspicious 
and  jealous  temper  of  the  Atheuian  Demits,  that 
the   features  of  Pericles  so  closely  resembled 


those  of  Pisistratus,  and  thus  recalled  the  i 
ory  both  of  his  Tyranny,  and  of  the  connection 
of  the  Tyrant  with  the  house  of  Alcmson.  Bat 
he  outlived  the  ill-will  which  this  resemblance 
excited:  and  he  ennobled  his  career  by  a  patriot- 
ism which  proved  the  shallowness  of  the  infer- 
ences raised  on  so  slender  a  foundation. 

The  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Pericles 
were  as  remarkable  as  his  personal  advantages. 
He  was  amiable  and  affable  in  disposition — his 
heart  was  large  and  expansive,  his  feelings  libe- 
ral— his  affections  warm  and  confiding — ^and  his 
generosity  conspicuous,  though  always  exercised 
under  the  dictates  of  sober  prudence.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  his  intercourse  was  endearing 
and  attractive :  and  there  was  a  flowing  grace  of 
manner,  which  rendered  every  act  and  word 
peculiarly  winning.  His  association  with  his 
fellow-citizens  and  with  strangers  was  cordial 
and  without  ostentation,  but  tempered  with  a 
happy  dignity  and  grave  reserve.  This  unwon- 
ted blending  of  rare  qualities  commanded  rea- 
pect  while  it  secured  regard  :  and  it  laid  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the 
great  popularity  which  he  enjoyed.  His  attach- 
ment tor  bis  country  was  unlimited — his  love  for 
her  and  her  glory  was  the  ever-burning  passion 
of  his  soul : — and  his  one  cherished  ambition  was 
to  render  Athens  the  Greece  of  Greece — the  cen- 
tre and  perfection  of  all  that  Grecian  civilization 
could  accomplish  in  arts  and  arms.  The  fame, 
which  he  sought  for  himself,  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  conspicuous  instrument  in  the 
achievement  of  his  lofty  aim.  If  he  latteriy  lov- 
ed power,  it  was  from  his  consciousness  of  his 
being  able  to  wield  it  worthily  for  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  Athens.  If  at  any  time  he  seemed 
to  seek  it  with  too  great  avidity,  he  did  so  from 
the  conviction  that  only  in  his  hands  could  it  be 
effectually  employed  for  the  high  objects  which 
he  meditated.  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  sense 
of  right  was  usually  unerring — and  that  ho  was 
drawn  by  an  unswerving  instinct  towards  all  that 
was  generous  in  sentiment  and  grand  in  action. 
His  delicacy  of  feeling  and  the  untainted  purity 
of  his  public  life  have  been  too  fully  and  too 
clearly  evinced  to  require  present  comment. 

Is  it  not  equally  needless  for  roe,  my  Bulls,  to 
dwell  upon  the  intellectual  endowmentB,  and 
vast  acquirements  of  Pericles,  after  they  have 
been  so  fully  appreciated  in  your  own  fervid  por- 
traiture ?  By  nature  be  was  gifted  with  a  mind 
as  comprehensive  in  its  grasp,  as  it  was  curious 
in  the  accurate  diligence  of  its  investigation. 
There  was  nothing  too  vast  for  his  ready  appre- 
hension ;  nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  careful 
notice.  The  details  were  never  slighted  in  the 
haste  of  generalization,  and  their  multiplicity, 
though  distinctly  recognized,  never  obscured  or 
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hit  appreciatioii  of  tbe  larger  tnitfa 
which  they  iadicatad.  He  had  all  the  facilities 
of  a  nughty  mind  completely  at  his  commaod. 
He  poMened  in  its  full  perfection  every  varied 
fonn  of  intellectoal  excellence,  and  each  waa 
governed  ao  aa  to  heighten  instead  of  conflicting 
with  the  odiert.  To  him  were  given  the  sensi- 
tive imagination  of  the  poet,  the  grave  reflection 
of  the  philosopher,  the  minute  diligence  of  the 
faithfnl  historian,  the  delicate  tact  and  knowledge 
of  men  which  characterize  the  politician,  the 
prophetic  insight  into  the  future  which  is  the 
lofty  prerogative  of  science — and  all  of  these 
high  qualities  were  irradiated  by  tbe  living  fire 
of  genius,  harmonised  by  an  instinctive  percep- 
tioa  of  symmetrical  beauty,  and  developed  in 
orderiy  subordination  and  interdependence  under 
the  guidance  of  the  laige  and  comprehensive 
jndgment  of  the  statesman.  His  too  was  the 
ear  of  the  musician,  and  the  eye  of  the  artist; 
and  all  his  excellences  were  relieved  and  adorned 
IB  expression  by  the  musical  compass  of  his 
voice,  and  the  silvery  melody  of  his  intonations 
Not  content,  however,  with  this  beautiful  pro- 
fhsion  of  native  wealth,  he  multiplied  his  stores 
hy  laborions  and  persevering  acquirement.  He 
rendered  himself  familiar  with  all  art,  and  an 
adept  Id  all  science.  From  Damon,  the  most 
profonnd  of  political  speculators,  he  learnt  the 
aecreta  of  government,  and  all  the  varied  springs 
and  wheels  in  the  complex  machinery  of  State. 
Under  Zeno«  the  Eleactic,  he  was  trained  in  the 
exercises  of  dialectic  subdety;  and  with  him  he 
bad  followed  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  in 
dieir  abatmse  and  far-reaching  reveries  in  the 
shadowy  worid  of  Pantheism.  By  Anaxagoras, 
the  philosopher  of  Mind,  he  was  indoctrinated 
in  that  noble  theory  which  teaches  moderation 
in  all  the  etgoyments  of  life,  and  fortitude  in  iti 
reverses,  hy  inculcating  the  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence of  the  absolute,  uncreated,  all- creating  In- 
telligence. It  was  also  mainly  owing  to  the  ex- 
hortotions  of  Anaxagoras  that  political  aspira- 
tions were  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Pericles, 
and  that  he  was  stimulated  to  enter  upon  a  pub- 
lic career.  Pericles  made  himself  equally  con 
veraant  with  the  sublime  speculations  of  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  and  in  later  life  listened  with 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  loftier  dreams  of  Soc- 
rates:— ^thoogh  he  ever  regretted  that  a  philoso- 
phy so  pure  and  ennobling  should  be  degraded 
by  90  large  a  taint  of  sophistry,  and  rendered 
ridiculous  by  such  bnfibonery.  The  same  dili- 
gence with  which  he  applied  himself  to  these 
pwanits  was  exercised  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
learning.  Tbe  great  artists  who  created  the 
noblest  monuments  which  will  illustrate  tbe  era  of 
his  ascendancy,  were  his  intimate  friends  and  his 
daOy  associates.    His  frequent  intercourse  with 


Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates  and  Mnesicles,  im- 
bued him  with  the  fauldess  spirit  of  art:  but  his 
own  mind  was  not  merely  the  passive  recipient 
of  their  knowledge,  for  his  native  taste  reacted 
upon  them  and  added  to  their  refinement.  The 
sciences  of  war  and  government  in  all  their  in- 
tricate complexity  were  his  constant  study ;  but 
with  still  greater  ardour  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  and  practice  of  Oratory.  He 
eariy  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  of  popu- 
lar eloquence,  among  a  free  people,  to  obtain  in- 
fluence or  secure  the  support  of  Demus  for  even 
the  most  beneficial  measures.  The  miyesty  of 
his  personal  appearance,  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  grace  of  bis  movements,  and  gestures, 
and  the  fluency  of  his  utterance  were  natural 
advantages,  which  could  have  been  only  imper- 
fectly supplied  by  art ;  but  it  was  by  long  and 
assiduous  preparation,  and  by  association  with 
the  wonderful  Aspasia,  that  he  learnt  to  fasci- 
nate every  audience,  and  wooed  Persuasion  to 
his  lips.  It  was  by  the  magic  charm  of  elo- 
quence, thus  laboriously  acquired,  that  he  reared 
that  wondrous  fabric  of  power  which  Teledides 
so  graphically  described : 

w^taw  rt  f^9s,  lin-St  rt  vSkttff  rig  /tfy  kty,  r«(  ^iraXictr, 
flrir«yji(,  Hvafuw,  «^r»(,  iipiirirv,  vXoirtfy  r'cMm/iaWay  re 

To  complete  the  delineation  of  this  remarka- 
ble and  symmetrical  character,  it  only  remains 
to  add  that  the  valor  of  Pericles  was  conspicu- 
ously proved  on  many  a  well-fought  field — ^that 
his  energy  was  indomitable — his  industry  and 
activity  wholly  without  parallel.  If  there  were 
any  habitual  blemishes  to  remind  us  that  the 
mortal  was  not  a  god,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  spe- 
cify the  unmitigated  acerbity  with  which  he 
treated  every  thing  that  was  mean — the  scorn 
with  which  he  turned  away  from  every  thing 
that  fell  below  his  own  ideal  of  excellence — 
and  the  blindness  which  sometimes  coniiised 
his  perceptions  of  justice  when  the  interests  of 
Athens  were  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Such  was  Pericles  in  person,  in  manners,  in 
morals,  in  mind,  and  in  attainments : — the  reali- 
zation in  nearly  all  respects  of  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  orator  and  statesman.  With  all  these 
rich  endowments,  and  with  all  tbe  advantages 
of  wealth  and  connection,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  turbulent  sea  of  Athenian  politics,  linked 
with  the  party  of  the  Democracy  by  hereditary 
associations  and  family  renown. 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  earlier  years  of  Pericles  were  spent,  as 
you  observe,  in  those  studies  which  prepared  him 
for  his  subsequent  career,  and  in  tbe  pursuits  of 
war.  There  were  abundant  occasions  for  the 
display  of  his  valour  and  military  skill.    As  soon 
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as  the  soil  of  Ghreece  had  been  freed  from  the 
polluting  pressure  of  the  foot  of  the  barbarian 
army,  we  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  exacted  a  heavy  retribution  from  those 
who  had  facilitated  or  encouraged  its  invasion. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  jealousies  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  rose  into  more  than  their 
pristine  virulence.  Even  when  the  liberties  of 
Greece  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  Sparta 
had  displayed  an  ungenerous  rivalry  by  delay- 
ing her  march  to  Marathon,  and  had  manifested 
the  same  bitter  spirit  in  the  Bays  of  Artemisium 
and  Salamis.  Nay,  it  was  only  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  Aristides  and  the  Atheuians 
which  had  prevented  the  same  feeling  from  be- 
ing fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece  on  the  glo- 
rious field  of  Platea — a  city  now  reaping  at  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans  a  cruel  return  for  its  for- 
mer devotion  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  The  pre- 
ference of  the  allied  fleet  for  the  supremacy  of 
Athens  rankled  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, w'hose  animosity  was  thus  nursed 
into  the  most  intense  malignity,  and  waited  anx- 
iously for  an  opportunity  to  wreak  its  vengeance 
on  the  favored  city.  Nor  was  Athens  ignorant 
of  the  hopes  and  designs  of  Sparta.  The  ac- 
cursed craft  and  hatred  of  the  latter  had  been 
sufficiently  evinced  when  the  Piraeus  was  built, 
and  Athens  fortified,  and  had  then  been  defeated 
only  by  the  cunning  diplomacy  of  Themistocles — 
but  defeated  to  garner  a  larger  harvest  of  hate 
for  the  future.  The  resentment  of  the  Spartans 
had,  however,  mistaken  a  traitorous  selfishness 
for  dignity,  and  had  spent  in  inactivity  those 
years  which  had  been  so  profitably  employed  by 
Themistocles  in  streugthening  Athens,  by  Aristi- 
des in  regulating  her  finances,  and  by  Cimon  in 
extending  her  dominion.  It  was  shortly  after 
Cimon  had  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Scyros, 
whence  he  brought  home  to  their  native  land  the 
bones  of  Theseus, — an  event  which  received  ad- 
ditional lustre  as  being  the  occasion  of  the  first 
tragic  victory  of  Sophocles — it  was  shortly  after 
this  tijne  that  Pericles  first  ascended  the  Bema, 
and  claimed  for  himself  some  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Athenian  afiairs.  At  this  time 
Athens  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  of  her  greatness  and  glory.  She  was 
loved  and  trusted  by  all  her  subject  states.  She 
was  respected  and  feared  abroad  on  account  of 
her  recent  prowess — she  was  happy  at  home  in 
the  orderly  administration  of  her  government, 
and  in  the  mutual  admiration  and  esteem  T>f  all 
classes  of  her  citizens — and  she  was  prosperous 
by  the  revival  of  that  commerce,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  prudent  encouragement 
of  Pisistratus,  but  checked  by  the  tyranny  of 
Hippias,  and  destroyed  by  the  calamities  of  the 
Persian  war.     She  had  been  immortalized  in 


the  song  of  Pindar,  and  was  herself  iUustrioiu 
by  the  colossal  m^esty  of  the  Tragedy  of  iE^ 
chylus,  who  was  reluctantly  yielding  the  palm  of 
victory  to  a  youoger  rival ;  and  in  all  arts  and 
literature  she  had  given  promising  signs  of  that 
brilliant  bloom  which  subsequently  attained  its 
gorgeous  maturity  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Pericles.  But  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  pros- 
pective decline  were  already  germinating  in  the 
soil  of  Athenian  politics.  The  suddenness  of 
Athenian  glory  had  dazzled  all  eyes,  and  ren- 
dered impossible  thatsobriety  of  judgment  which 
might  have  used  such  signal  prosperity  without 
intoxication  or  extravagance.  You  who  admire, 
like  myself,  the  high  political  aims  and  the  lofty 
political  wisdom  of  the  iEschylean  Tragedy, 
must  have  often  reflected  upon  its  severe  repre- 
hension of  those  incipient  vices,  whose  com- 
mencement you  have  unjustly  attributed  to  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  The  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  unrestricted  liberty  by  the  overthrow 
and  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse  engendered  a 
spirit  of  license  and  a  fatal  disregard  of  all  au- 
thority. The  turbulence  which  might  thence 
have  resulted  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  dan- 
gers and  necessities  of  the  Persian  invasion. 
But  the  unparalleled  burst  of  instantaneous 
glory  which  accompanied  its  progress  and  light- 
ed up  its  close,  increased  that  spirit  of  iiaeose, 
while  it  added  to  it  the  lust  of  universal  domina- 
tion. The  number  of  the  citizens  had  been  en- 
larged, from  the  neglect  of  a  scrupulous  scrutiny 
of  those  entitled  to  the  Athenian  franchise,  dur- 
ing the  war :  and  the  lower  classes  which  had 
been  trained  and  educated  by  the  stirring  excite- 
ment of  maritime  adventure,  had  also  been  ren- 
dered more  reluctant  to  tolerate  the  exclusive 
privileges  claimed  by  a  minority  who  were  no 
longer  recognized  as  in  any  degree  their  supe- 
riors. Differences  of  fortune  had  been  for  the 
most  part  obliterated  by  the  loss  of  all  proper^ 
consequent  upon  the  double  occupation  of  Attica 
and  the  destruction  of  Athens.  After  property 
was  gone,  the  services  of  all  were  in  some  sort 
equalized — for  all  had  equally  staked  their  lives 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece : — all  had  freely  stur- 
rendered  their  whole  possessions,  whether  they 
were  great  or  small,  for  the  independence  of  the 
State — and  after  the  victory  was  gained  none 
would  consent  to  receive  the  smaller  share  of  the 
blessings  which  had  been  secured  by  the  heroism 
of  all.  Thus  the  Democracy  was  fairly  cut  loose 
from  all  extrinsic  restraints,  and  the  love  of  equal- 
ity became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Athenian 
Demus.  You  know  how  this  noble  principle 
may  be  obscured  by  sophism,  and  degraded  by 
licence :  and  how  delicate  is  the  task  to  draw  the 
nice  distinction  bet^^een  the  freedom  which  is 
meant,  and  the  anarchy  which  may  be  justified 
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hj  this  equivocal  term.  To  expect  perfect  mod- 
eration after  so  suddea  a  change  would  be  ut- 
terly to  disregard  the  lessons  of  human  life  and 
the  experience  of  nations.  But  if  the  enfran- 
chised Demns  claimed  the  exerciBe  of  their  rights 
and  therefore  arrogated  power  to  themselves,  the 
descendants  of  classes  formerly  privileged,  who 
treasured  up  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  ex- 
dosive  power  of  their  ancestry,  desired  that  the 
people  should  be  shorn  of  their  newly  gained 
authority,  and  that  the  influence  and  offices  of 
government  should  be  restored  to  the  hands  of 
those  whose  progenitors  had  in  earlier  times  pos- 
sessed them.  Thus  too  parties  had  been  gradu- 
aOy  forming  in  the  State  from  the  days  of  Mara- 
thon— nay,  even  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidse — and  their  opposition  was  definitely  es- 
tabtished  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  bar- 
barian power,  and  by  the  increased  importance 
of  the  navy,  which  was  manned  almost  exclu- 
sively by  those  who  were  too  poor  to  equip 
themaelves  for  service  in  the  renkis  of  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiery. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Athens  if 
the  unwise  conduct  of  the  conservative  or  retro- 
grade party  had  not  afforded  grounds  for  the  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  practices.  But  the  language 
which  they  employed  in  speaking  of  Sparta  to 
the  Athenian  Assemblies  was  both  offensive  iu 
itself,  and  suggestive  of  grave  distrust,  when  the 
hostility  and  armed  reserve  of  Sparta  were  con- 
sidered, and  when  it  was  remembered  that  Isa- 
goras  had  called  in  Spartan  aid  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Clistheoes  and  the  first  popular  govern- 
ment of  Athens — that  Sparta  had  seriously  con- 
templated tbe  restoration  of  the  Tyranny  of  Hip- 
pias — and  that  she  had  uniformly  manifested 
hostility  to  Athens  and  a  callous  indifference  to 
her  fate — chat  Pausanias  had  linked  himself  with 
the  arch-enemy  of  Greece  for  the  establishment 
of  his  own  sovereignty  over  its  several  states — 
and  that  Themistocles  had  been  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias  from  a  supposed 
desire  to  usurp  tyrannical  authority  at  home. 
Those  circumstances  rendered  the  admiration  of 
Sparta  suspicions,  and  the  dread  of  Spartan  in- 
vention a  natural  fear.  The  remembrance  of 
tliefle  things  was  freshened  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenian  people,  before  the  death  of  Cimon,  by 
the  insolent  ingratitude  with  which  the  Spartans 
had  sent  back,  in  the  Messenian  war,  the  suc- 
coors  which  had  been  granted  at  the  persuasion 
of  Cimon.  The  suspicion  of  Lacedemonian 
treachery  and  intrigue  had  been  nurtured  by  al- 
most every  transaction  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  since  the  Athenians  had  received  and 
protected  the  expatriated  lonians,  and  had  ac- 
corded a  refuge  to  the  Messenians  expelled  from 
their  country  onder  the  Neleidae.    The  chain  of 


ill-omened  events  received  a  deeper  significance 
when  the  original  hostility  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  races  was  remembered,  and  the  necessary 
oppoRition  of  political  institutions,  so  entirely  dis- 
cordant as  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Thus, 
if  at  Sparta  there  was  an  ill-concealed  hatred  of 
Athens,  it  was  met  at  Athens  by  an  ever  active 
and  openly  avowed  suspicion  of  Spartan  sincer- 
ity and  Spartan  politics.  With  such  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  it  was  not  merely  pardonable 
but  prudent  in  the  Atheniair  Democracy  to  hear 
with  dislike  and  distrust  the  ill-timed  laudations 
of  Spartan  principles  and  Spartan  manners,  in 
which  Cimon  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  so  indiscreetly  and  offensively  in- 
dulged. Moreover,  these  laudations  always  ac- 
companied a  manifest  desire  to  abridge  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  Demus : — and,  in  consequence,  the 
name  of  Laconizers,  which  was  given  to  these 
advocates  of  Spartan  usages,  was  regarded  as 
indicating  hatred  of  the  Democratic  institutions 
of  Athens  and  a  disposition  to  tamper  for  politi- 
cal aims  with  her  arch-enemy. 

It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  already  those 
secret  societies  had  sprung  up  which  have  since 
been  so  largely  multiplied  and  extended,  and 
which  may  yet  poison  all  the  fountains  of  order 
and  government  at  Athens.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
young  men  of  the  wealthier  classes.  They  were 
devoted  to  the  person  and  policy  of  Cimon,  and 
were  united  with  him  in  the  effort  to  establish, 
though  often  by  means  which  he  would  have 
scorned  to  employ,  the  old  ascendancy  of  wealth 
and  noble  blood.  If  the  later  years  of  the  life 
of  Cimon  proved  the  general  integrity  of  his 
character  and  the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  and 
reflected  this  light  upon  his  previous  career,  his 
connection  with  these  secret  societies,  his  sup- 
posed acceptance  of  a  bribe  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  and  bis  partialities  for  Sparta  and  oli- 
garchical principles,  (so  strikingly  evinced  by  the 
names  of  his  sons,  Lacedsmonius,  Thessalus 
and  Eleus,)  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  grave 
suspicion  at  the  time  when  Pericles  approached 
the  Bema,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  character, 
his  wisdom,  his  eloquence,  and  his  influence  iuto 
the  descending  scale  of  the  liberal  party. 

It  was  not  from  the  unprincipled  calculations 
of  selflsb  ambition,  or  the  consideration  that  the 
opposite  ground  was  already  pre-occupied  by 
Cimon,  that  Pericles  was  led  to  espouse  the  peo- 
ple's cause.  But,  as  Cimon^s  views  were  large- 
ly determined  by  the  past  history  and  hereditary 
policy  of  his  family,  so  those  of  Pericles  were  in- 
dicated to  him  by  the  unbroken  associations  of 
bis  illustrious  ancestry.  Moreover,  his  whole 
character  was  tuned  iu  unison  with  the  best  ele- 
ments iu  the  character  of  the  Athenian  Demus — 
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bii  aspiratiom  were  the  highest  bloom  of  their 
nnuttered  desires — his  feelings  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Then,  too,  the  large 
wisdom  of  that  fervid  but  sagacious  mind  must 
have  told  him  that  the  glories  of  Athens  could 
be  prolonged  only  by  advancement  in  that  course 
which  had  led  her  to  glory;  that  her  liberties 
and  independence  could  be  preserved  by  no  ret- 
rograde abridgment  of  privileges  ahready  justly 
acquired  :  aud  that  the  onward  march  of  free- 
dom could  be  driven  back  by  no  human  effort. 
He  must  have  known  that  every  obstacle  which 
might  be  thrown  in  to  dam  the  current  would 
only  gather  a  larger  head  of  waters,  and  be 
swept  away  with  the  augmented  volume  of  the 
flood  which  might  thus  hurry  along  with  it,  not 
merely  the  impediments  to  its  courM,  but  might 
also  wash  away  the  banks  which  hemmed  it 
within  just  bounds,  and  protected  the  life  which 
flourished  on  their  borders.  The  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  phenomena  of  national  eustence, 
which  so  eminently  characterized  the  intellect  of 
Pericles,  must  have  assured  him  that,  when  a  peo- 
ple have  once  entered  on  the  race  of  freedom 
and  progress,  its  steps  cannot  be  arrested ;  and 
that  all  that  an  able  man  can  do,  and  a  wise  man 
should  wish  to  do,  would  be  to  direct  its  move- 
ment, and  retard  the  fatal  rapidity  which  would 
bring  it  too  soon  to  its  decline. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  varied,  but 
concurrent  motives,  that  Pericles  advocated  from 
the  commencement  of  his  public  life  the  inter- 
ests of  that  Democracy,  in  whose  favor  all  his 
sympathies  were  so  sincerely  enlisted.  There 
had  been  none  of  the  premature  ambition  of 
youth  in  his  approach  to  the  great  duty  of  gui- 
ding the  destinies  of  the  nation.  He  had,  in 
deed,  long  manifested  a  shy  reluctance  to  trust 
himself  to  the  temptations  of  power.  When  he 
accepted  the  trust,  his  intellect  was  matured  by 
long  reflection,  and  his  wisdom  fortified  by  ex- 
tensive experience. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  an  unnecessary  repe 
tition  of  his  military  exploits,  nor  with  the  equally 
unnecessary  enumeration  of  the  several  acts  of 
his  long  administration.  They  are  stated  with 
matchless  grace  and  rare  appreciation  in  your 
own  letter.  But  your  inference  I  must  refuse- 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  such 
portions  of  his  career  as  have  received,  in  my 
estimation,  an  unjust  coloring  from  your  pen. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  public  con 
cem,  in  which  Pericles  took  a  prominent  part, 
was  his  accusation  of  Cimon  after  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  Thasos.  Cimon  was 
charged  with  having  refrained  from  attacking 
the  dominions  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  in 
consequence  of  a  bribe.  He  escaped  the  sen- 
tence of  death  by  only  three  votes,  but  was  found 


guilty,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  tal- 
ents. We  may  doubt  the  guilt  of  Gimon«  yet  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  grasping  and 
wealth-loving  character ;  but  the  only  incident 
connected  with<he  prosecution,  which  merits  re- 
mark, is  the  singular  lenity  and  moderation  dis- 
played by  his  accuser. 

While  Pericles  was  yet  young  in  public  life, 
the  power  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  daily 
weakened,  not  more  by  his  own  efibrts,  than  by 
the  unfortunate  policy  of  Cimon,  who,  almost 
alone  of  his  faction,  united  the  most  unflinching 
patriotism  with  his  Laconizing  sympathies.  Ci- 
mon was  absent  from  Athens  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time,  engaged  in  vigorously  following 
up  his  victories  over  the  Persian  king.  His  at- 
tention when  at  home  was  principally  directed 
to  the  construction  of  the  great  works  which  he 
conceived  for  the  defence  or  embellishment  of 
the  city.  But,  when  his  personal  intervention 
was  given  to  affairs  of  state,  he  pressed  too  rudely 
and  arrogantly  that  assimilation  with  Sparta, 
which  his  party  were  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
by  suspicious,  if  not  treasonable  practices.  The 
course  of  Cimon  proved  peculiarly  unfortunate 
to  himself  and  to  his  country,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Third  great  Messenian  war. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
Proclid  sovereign,  Archimadus,  Greece  was  star- 
tled with  alarm  by  one  of  those  terrible  convul- 
sions which  recall  the  old  legends  of  our  my- 
thology, and  remind  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  islands  rose  and  disappeared  in  the  sea — 
when  mountain  chains  were  rent  in  twain ; — and 
continents  torn  asunder : — when  seas  were  sud- 
denly spread  over  what  had  been  habitable  earth, 
and  the  dry  land  was  buried  beneath  new  waters : 
when  subterranean  fires  burst  forth  through  the 
hard  rocks,  and  revealed  by  their  flames  the  dis- 
mal road  to  the  fiery  realms  beyond  the  Stygiau 
wave.  Dreadful,  indeed,  was  the  calamity  that 
burst  upon  Sparta  at  the  very  time  that  she  was 
meditating  a  treacherous  incursion  into  Attica. 
A  violent  tremor  of  the  earth  aroused  the  fright- 
ened citizens  to  watch  the  crumbling  of  their  sa- 
cred city,  beneath  the  tremendous  concussions 
which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Five  houses  in  all  Sparta  alone  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Taygetus  was  shaken  to  its  foundationa — 
the  pillars  of  the  earth  appeared  to  be  giving 
way.  The  solid  peaks  of  adamantine  rock  rolled 
down  from  the  lofty  mountains.  The  beautiful 
face  of  the  country  was  scarred  with  frightful 
seams — and  its  whole  aspect  changed  by  the  un- 
fathomable abysses  with  which  it  was  mangled. 
In  many  places,  houses  and  lands  were  swallow- 
ed up : — in  others  fertile  fields  were  transmuted 
into  desolate  wastes,  buried  beneath  piles  of 
charred  and  rugged  rocks.    The  anger  of  the 
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gods  was  accompanied  with  the  vindictive  pas 
aiona  of  men.  The  Helots,  taking  advantage  of 
the  overwhelmiog  distresses  of  their  lords,  rose 
upoD  their  masters,  and  would  have  murdered  all 
the  citizens,  but  for  the  timely  presence  of  mind, 
and  cool  wisdom  of  Archidamus.  As  it  was, 
they  retreated  from  the  city,  and  joined  their  arms 
to  the  hostile  forces  of  the  Messenians. 

While  oppressed  by  this  complicated  mass  of 
difficulties,  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their 
recently  meditated  treachery,  implored  the  aid 
of  Athens.  Ephialtes,  remembering  the  con- 
stant malignity  and  faithlessness  of  Sparta,  would 
have  left  her  in  her  extreme  agony  to  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven  and  the  wrath  of  men.  But  by 
the  influence  of  Cimon  more  generous  sentiments 
prevailed  among  the  people.  They  refused  to 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  scene,  when  even 
their  enemies  were  exposed  to  the  fearful  atroci- 
ties of  a  servile  and  internecine  war.  Cimon 
was  commissioned  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Lacedemon,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  Athe- 
nian Hoplitie.  He  had  scarcely  returned  fl*om 
this  expedition  when  assistance  was  again  im- 
plored. The  Helots  and  Messenians  had  seized 
and  fortified  Ithome :  and  the  Spartans,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  operations  of  a  seige — (Platsa 
knows  they  have  since  learnt  them  but  too  well,) 
—demanded  the  practised  skill  of  Athenian  sol- 
diery. The  troops  requested  were  sent — and 
toon  were  driven  back  with  contumely.  Such 
base  ingratitude  revived  the  old  suspicions  of 
Sparta,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  perfidious  nation,  and  those 
who  had  advocated  its  succor.  Cimon  was  os- 
tracized— ^a  sacriflce  to  the  justly  wounded  feel- 
ings and  reasonable  distrust  of  the  people— and 
be  was  not  recalled  from  hb  exile  until  half  its 
period  had  expired. 

From  this  commencement  sprung  up  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  a  desultory  war,  which  was 
checquered  by  brilliant  victories  and  dishearten- 
ing defeats.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Leo- 
crates  conquered  iCgina — that  Myronides  de- 
feated the  enemy  with  an  army  of  old  men  and 
boys — the  regular  troops  being  absent  on  foreign 
service,  some  in  Egypt*  some  before  iEgina.  It 
was  during  these  years  that  the  calamitous  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  was  undertaken: — ^that  the 
melancholy  defeat  of  Tanagra  was  sustained,  so 
soon  redeemed  by  Myronides  on  the  glorious  field 
of  CEnophyta.  It  was  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Tanagra  that  the  generous  patriotism  of  Ci- 
mon so  conspicuously  shone  forth,  that  Pericles, 
Ids  rival  and  opponent,  himself  magnanimously 
moved  the  decree  which  recalled  him  with  glory 
firom  his  exile  and  retirement  in  the  Cherson- 


Great  changes  were  effected  in  the  policy  of 


Athens,  during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  by  the  sup- 
presBion  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  the  restriction  of  its  powers.  You  have,  in 
the  main,  justly  estimated  the  nature  of  those 
usurpations,  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  by  the  limitation  of  its  au- 
thority. The  constitution  of  that  body  was  wholly 
alien  to  the  reformed  constitution  of  Athens.  Its 
members  retained  their  seats  for  life,  while  other 
public  offices  were  filled  from  time  to  time  by  bal- 
lot or  election.  Though  Aristides,  among  the 
last  acts  of  bis  life,  had  endeavored  to  attemper 
the  exclusively  aristocratic  complexion  of  the 
Areopagus  and  the  Archonship.  by  filling  the  lat- 
ter by  ballot,  yet  you  must  have  noticed  how 
rarely  a  friend  of  the  Democracy,  or  any  but  a 
scion  and  supporter  of  the  old  Eupatridse  and 
modem  Timocrats,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Archon;  and,  in  consequence,  how  seldom  any 
but  aLaconizing  aristocrat  was  admitted  into  the 
Areopagitic  College.  Thus  there  was  an  oligar- 
chical and  irresponsible  authority  in  the  midst  of 
a  democratic  community,  and  forming  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal.  The  partialities  of  its 
members  were  all  opposed  to  the  uewly  acquired 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  favor  of  the  Laco- 
nian  tendencies  of  the  wealthier  and  more  exclu- 
sive classes.  Their  position,  and  influence,  and 
wealth,  together  with  reverence  for  their  past 
services,  the  dignity  of  their  present  and  past 
functions  in  the  State,  and  the  sagacity  acquired 
by  long  experience  in  public  affairs,  rendered 
them  almost  supreme  at  Athens,  and  threw  a 
preponderating  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  ret- 
rograde party.  All  power  is  in  its  nature  both 
attractive  and  adhesive : — and  their  power  had 
increased  beyond  the  limits  which  the  laws  au- 
thorized, or  the  safety  of  liberty  would  permit. 
A  continued .  possession  of  such  authority  must 
have  rendered  Athens  a  satellite  of  Sparta,  and 
subjected  the  recently  enfranchised  Demus  to  the 
caprices  and  tyranny  of  an  olif;archy  at  home. 
The  absence  of  responsibility,  and  the  indepen- 
dent tenure  of  their  dignity,  enabled  the  Areo- 
pagites  to  pursue  their  measures  of  usurpation 
without  interruption,  without  fear,  and  with  sig- 
nal success.  By  a  forced  construction  of  the 
laws  and  the  constitution,  they  were  gradually 
undermining,  for  the  purposes  of  their  party,  the 
very  foundations  of  Athenian  freedom.  Thus 
law,  and  liberty,  and  constitution,  were  becoming 
a  dead  letter,  or  rather  a  hollow  mockery,  under 
the  transforming  jugglery  of  these  aristocratic, 
Laconizing,  interpreters.  You  know  how  yield- 
ing and  pliable  is  all  written  law,  when  kneaded 
by  the  hands  of  ingenious  men,  whose  sophistical 
capacities  are  stimulated  by  the  instinct  of  inter- 
est and  the  lust  of  power.  A  regret  at  the  di- 
minished lustre  and  authority  of  the  Court  of 
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'  Areopagus  has  been  prolonged  down  to  oar  own 
tinaes,  by  the  lofty  poetry  of  iEscbylus,  who 
devoted  his  last  great  Tragedy  to  the  defence 
and  the  advocacy  of  their  usurpations.  But 
^schylus,  the  soldier,  patriot,  and  poet,  lived  in 
the  past,  adored  the  institutions  of  the  past,  and 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  his  condition,  re- 
sulting in  a  great  measure  from  his  own  inebriety, 
the  son  of  Euphorion  was  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patricians  of  Athens.  This  influence  may  min- 
gle with  other  delusions,  and  distort  the  judgment 
of  posterity :  but  all  who  are  now  living,  who 
are  free  from  party  bias,  and  reflect  soberly  upon 
the  contradiction  between  the  tyrannical  despo- 
tism of  this  Court  and  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  State,  must  approve  of  the  labors  and 
foresight  of  Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  and  applaud 
the  decision  of  the  people.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Areopagus  was  only  shorn  of  that 
political  power  which  had  been  either  acquired 
or  unwarrantably  extended  by  usurpation.  You 
exaggerate,  however,  the  prominence  of  Pericles 
in  that  great  reform.  He  perhaps  firet  suggested 
ft;  but  Ephialtes,  you  will  recollect,  was  much 
the  elder :  he  had  long  been  distinguished  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  for  his  character,  bis 
integrity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  eloquence  :  be  had 
held  high  offices :  he  had  at  that  time  a  higher 
reputation  than  his  fellow-laborer :  and  he  used 
the  assistance  of  the  young  statesman,  while  his 
position  would  hardly  have  permitted  him  to  be 
his  tool.  Moreover,  yon  recollect  that  when  the 
patricians  sought  by  assassination  a  dastardly 
but  congenial  revenge,  it  was  Ephialtes  who  was 
murdered,  and  not  Pericles. 

Such  was  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Athens  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Cimon.  Abroad  the  Athenians  were 
involved  in  a  complicated,  extensive,  and  ruin- 
ous war.  The  return  of  Cimon  proved  ultimate- 
ly the  means  of  restoring  peace,  at  least  with 
Sparta.  By  his  influence,  the  Five  Years'  Truce 
was  negotiated  ;  but  not  until  after  a  long  strug- 
gle with  Pericles,  who  knew  how  hollow  were  all 
the  professions  of  Sparta,  and  how  utterly  im- 
potent the  chains  of  treaties  and  alliances  were 
to  hind  them  to  a  tranquillity,  which  conflicted 
with  their  passionate  love  of  power,  and  their 
hatred  of  Athens.  But  the  vast  expenditures 
and  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  fatal  rashness  of  Tolmides  at  Coronea, 
notwithstanding  the  impressive  warning  of  Peri- 
cles, had  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  party, 
who  would  have  been  willing  mendicants  to 
Sparta  for  |>eace  on  any  terms,  as  it  seemed  to 
assure  theii^  own  supremacy  at  home.  They 
would  not,  or  9ould  not,  perceive  that  the  eleven 
years  of  hostility  had  embittered  and  envenomed 
the  reciprocal  animosities  of  both  States ;  and 


that  such  feelings  were  incompatible  with  the 
continued  preservation  of  peace. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  doring  the  os- 
tracism of  Cimon,  according  to  some  acconnts, 
occurred  that  transfer  of  the  treasures  of  the  al* 
lies  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  has  since  been 
regarded  as  eminently  obnoxious  to  censure. 
That  measure  may  have  been  instigated  by  Pe- 
ricles; it  certainly  was  perfected  while  the  demo- 
cratic party  were  in  power.  It  had  been  propo- 
sed during  the  administration  of  Aristides  :  and 
though  that  upright  statesman  did  not  expressly 
approve  of  it,  he  certainly  was  very  far  from  dis- 
couraging it.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  transfer  was  resolved  upon  and  arranged 
during  the  administration  of  Aristides,  and  with 
his  concurrence,  at  the  time  when  Pericles  was 
superintendent  of  the  Treasury  at  Delos;  though 
not  fully  effected  until  a  later  period.  Its  policy 
cannot  be  doubted ;  its  propriety  may.  But,  if 
self-preservation  is  the  first  duty  of  nations,  then 
the  necessity  of  this  removal  of  the  depoaitea 
may  justify  the  change.  The  fund  could  not 
have  been  preserved  in  security  at  Delos,  if  any 
general  war,  involving  all  the  States  of  Greece, 
(which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
and  which  afterwards  broke  out,)  had  sprung  up 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  accumulated 
treasures  would  have  been  the  prey  of  the  strong- 
est or  most  fortunate ;  for  the  subsequent  em- 
bezzlement by  the  Spartans  of  the  wealth  of 
Delphi,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  proved  that  neither  justice  nor  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  nor  reverence  for  the  gods, 
would  have  prevented  their  appropriation,  and 
their  employment  for  the  destruction  of  Athens. 
At  Athens  they  were  secure,  as  long  as  Athens  ex- 
isted :  and  there  they  further  served  aa  a  recogni- 
zance to  ensure  the  fidelity  and  the  good  conduct 
of  allies,  who  could  be  trusted  no  farther  than 
their  fears.  Then,  too,  you  are  aware  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  Greeks  to  deposit  their  funds  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  temples  of  the  gods :  and,  as  they 
naturally  preferred  those  of  greatest  sanctity,  as 
being  supposed  the  most  secure,  great  private 
wealth  was  stored  away  in  the  most  celebrated 
sanctuaries  of  Greece.  To  the  Athenian  citi- 
zens Delos  was  at  Uiat  time  the  favorite  place  of 
deposite :  and  many  of  our  wealthiest  men  had 
trusted  much  of  their  wealth  to  the  protection  of 
that  shrine.  Among  others,  my  father  Cephalus 
frequently  placed  large  sums  of  money  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Delian  god.  Thus,  there  were 
strong  reasons  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the 
Treasury  from  Delos  to  Athens,  during  a  period 
of  general  agitation,  and  the  menace  of  general 
war  in  Greece.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  right : 
I  can  scarcely  assert  it  to  have  been  wrong :  but 
I  feel  assured  that  it  was  sound  policy.    The 
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gfOBBiU*  on  which  Pericles  defended  the  trans 
Hv.  if  not  JDst  in  themselves,  might  be  justly  as- 
wmed  towards  allies  as  lukewarm  as  those  of 
Athens— -as  jealous  of  her  prosperity — and  as  in- 
diiferent  about  her  fate  :— especially  when  we  re- 
flect that  power  had  become  essential  to  her  ex- 
ittence,  and  that  its  loss  would  have  been  speedy 
and  certain  ruin  to  her.  Uer  only  choice  was 
between  power,  however  maintained,  and  abso 
lute  annihilation.  Of  the  use  to  which  these 
treasures  were  applied  I  shall  shortly  speak. 

After  the  return  of  Cimon,  and  till  his  glori- 
ona  death  before  Citium  firom  wounds  received 
in  battle,  Pericles  was  often  absent  from  the  city 
at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Athens.  Of  his 
▼alor  and  military  skill  on  these  occasions  I  speak 
not,  for  all  Greece  is  eloquent  with  the  fame  of 
bis  exploits.  This  frequent  absence  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  prosecuting  in  every  possible  way 
bis  noble  ambition  to  render  Athens  in  all  res- 
pects the  most  glorious  city  of  the  world.  He 
xealonsly  entered  into  a  race  of  rivalry  with  Ci- 
mon, in  fortifying  and  embelUBhing  the  Violet- 
Crowned  Queen.  The  long  walls  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Themistodes,  were  com- 
pleted by  their  successive  labors,  and  did  equal 
honor  to  both.  If  Cimon  raised  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  Pericles  built  the  docks 
and  arsenals  of  the  Pirsns.  If  Cimon  reared 
the  symmetrical  proportions  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  erected  the  Painted  Porch,  embellished 
the  Agora,  and  laid  out  and  adorned  the  gardens 
of  the  Academy,  the  perfect  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  Paithenon,  the  miyestic  grandeur  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Olympic  Jove«  the  heroic  associations 
of  the  Odeum,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Propylea, 
reflect  the  taste  and  the  public  spirit  of  Pericles. 
Nor  was  this  all:  it  was  under  the  directions  and 
by  the  liberality  of  Pericles,  that  the  glorious 
conceptions  of  Phidias  were  realized  in  marble, 
and  ivory,  and  gold — and  the  magnificent  paint- 
ings of  Micon,  Pansnus,  and  Polygnotus  were 
executed. 

There  was,  however,  one  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  public  works  of  Cimon  and  those  of 
Pericles.  The  former  were  created  in  a  large 
measure  out  of  the  private  revenues  of  Cimon 
and  his  friends :  the  latter  were  principally  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  public.  But  Ci- 
mon was  enormously  rich,  both  by  the  income 
of  his  hereditary  estates  in  the  Cbersonnese,  and 
by  the  immense  sums  which  he  had  received  for 
his  share  of  the  spoils  from  the  fruits  of  the  Per- 
sian war.  He  had  too  the  resources  of  a  weal- 
thy family  and  political  connection  to  depend 
■pon ;  and  the  purses  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wealthy  aristocracy  were  at  his  service,  to  buy 
np  by  splendid  public  works  the  support  of  the 
people  for  that  policy,  which  enured  to  their  own 


aggrandizement  Pericles,  too,  was  rich;  hut 
be  received  nothing  for  his  public  services.  His 
expenses  were  large,  though  regulated  by  the 
most  judicious  economy.  His  party  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  the  humbler  and  poorer  citi- 
zens, who  were  unable  to  contribute  to  any  works 
of  cost  and  magnificence.  He  saw  them  gradu- 
ally debauched,  and  blinded  to  their  own  true  in- 
terests, by  the  deceptive  liberality  of  Cimon  and 
his  friends :  and  he  sought  to  wean  them  from 
the  fatal  lure  by  the  erection  of  works  of  equal 
splendor,  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the  people, 
and  in  which  the  people  might  feel  an  honest 
pride,  as  being  their  own.  The  gifts  of  the 
wealthy  to  the  people  are  always  suspicious,  and 
usually  corrupting,  for,  if  not  offered  as  a  bribe, 
the  services  of  a  bribe  are  exacted  in  return  for 
them ;  and  the  popularity  which  may  thence  be 
acquired  is  employed  for  the  abridgment  of  the 
popular  liberties.  The  splendid  public  works, 
which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  6sc,  iuipUnt 
a  generous  pride,  and  compel  to  no  baseness  in 
return.  Tbey  are  never  corrupting,  unless  the 
national  character  is  already  impaired,  and  the 
seeds  of  corruption  are  already  germinating  at 
the  heart.  Such,  alas!  was  the  case  at  Athens: 
and  if  we  must  refer  its  cause  to  one  man,  it 
would  be  more  just  to  attribute  it  to  Cimon  than 
to  Pericles,  who  imitated  his  example  in  a  less 
dangerous  and  seductive  form.  The  truth,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  corruption  had  stolen  upon  Athens 
with  the  intoxication  of  uneducated  freedom,  and 
the  vertigo  of  sudden  prosperity :  and  the  real 
effect  of  the  noble  structures  of  Pericles  was  to 
retard  its  development  by  the  employment  of  the 
multitudes  who  would  otherwise  have  been  idle 
and  turbulent ;  and  to  educate  their  taste  and 
their  feelings  by  furnishing  amusements  whose 
tendency  was  to  re6ne  them,  instead  of  leaving 
them  with  unoccupied  minds  to  the  uncontrolled 
guidance  of  blind  passions,  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  debasing  pursuits. 

And  see  the  results  of  the  policy  of  Pericles ! 
A  city,  blessed  by  heaven  with  all  that  heaven 
could  give — having  every  advantage  of  tempera- 
ture, climate,  position,  and  prospect,  that  earth 
could  bestow — has  been  rendered  more  lovely 
than  heaven  and  earth  united  could  make  her  by 
the  gorgeous  works  of  art  with  which  Pericles 
has  filled  her.  Wherever  the  eye  can  rest  or 
wander,  it  falls  upon  some  wondrous  edifice  or 
breatbiug  sculpture,  which  elevates  and  refiues 
the  sentiments  by  its  beauties,  while  it  awakens 
the  noblest  patriotism  by  its  associations.  And, 
then,  look  at  that  wonderful  Athenian  people, 
for  whom  and  by  whom  all  this  marble  splendor 
has  been  reared,  and  who  witbaucb  burning  sym- 
pathy appreciate  these  dying  trophies  sf  Athe- 
nian genius ! — see  how  they  have  been  instructed. 
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Rnd  cultivated,  and  .adorDed,  by  that  enlarged 
education  which  Pericles  haa  given  them.  Cor- 
rupt they  may  be ;  perhaps,  corrupt  they  are : 
but  would  they  not  have  been  more  so  by  thread- 
ing that  downward  course  of  immorality  on  which 
they  had  previously  entered,  if  they  had  not  been 
checked  by  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of 
Pericles,  who  provided  treasures  of  which  all 
conflicting  parties  might  be  proud — in  whose  ad- 
miration all  might  unite — and,  by  their  indul- 
gence of  a  common  love  and  a  common  pride, 
forget  their  animosities  for  a  while,  and  soften, 
if  but  a  little  and  for  a  moment,  the  rude  asperi- 
ties of  political  warfare  ?  Has  not  the  policy  of 
Pericles  rendered  Athens  the  school  of  Greece 
for  art,  and  science,  and  literature,  and  elo- 
quence ?  Is  not  the  glory  of  Greece  absorbed 
by  and  identified  with  the  glories  of  Athens  ? 
Has  she  not  become  the  illustrious  in  every 
land  or  clime  ?  ilas  she  not  become  the  Greece 
of  Greece — the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — the  lode- 
star to  which  converges  every  thing  that  is 
high  or  illustrious  in  every  laud  or  clime  ?  Are 
not  the  triumphs  of  her  taste  and  intellect  more 
certaiuly  immortal  than  all  her  immortal  vic- 
tories ? — and  will  they  not  live  when  the  im- 
pregnable Acropolis  has  crumbled  into  dust  ?  Is 
it  not  worth  the  price  that  has  been  paid,  that 
the  age  of  Pericles  is  the  brightest  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ?  and  that  the  name  of  Pericles  is 
encircled,  as  by  a  coronet  of  stars,  with  the  ever- 
burning names  of  iCschylus  and  Phrynichus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides — of  Crates,  Cratinus, 
Magnes,  Teleclides,  and  Eupolis — of  Phidias, 
the  bright  particular  star  which  shines  in  solitary 
splendor — of  Ictiuus,  Callicrates,  and  Mnesi- 
cles — of  Herodotus,  the  single  great  historian — 
of  Gorgias,  and  Antiphon,  and  Socrates — of 
Alyrooides,  Leocrates,  Tolmidas,  Demosthenes, 
and  Phormio  ?  No  !  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles was  not  corrupt — By  Heaven !  it  was  not; 
unless  it  be  corrupt  to  stay  decline,  and  evoke  a 
brighter  glory  from  the  very  ashes  of  corruption, 
and  spread  a  greener  and  more  persi^stent  ver- 
dure over  the  pervading  bloom  of  summer. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  attainment  of  these  great 
ends,  Pericles  did  nut  abstain  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  common  fund  of  the  allies.  But  he 
never  trenched  upon  it  so  far  as  to  cripple  the 
means  of  securiug  their  protection  from  every 
foe.  It  is  true,  that  he  paid  oui  of  the  public 
purse,  which  was  filled  by  the  contributions  of 
the  allied  or  tributary  States,  the  expenses  of  a 
standing  army  composed  of  Athenian  troops, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  constantly  afloat  a  fleet 
manned  by  Athenian  sailors ; — that  out  of  it  he 
paid  the  fees  of  the  Jurors  or  Dicasts  ;  and  pre- 
sented to  the  poorer  citizeus  the  entrance  money 
for  admission  to  the  dramatic  representations  at 


the  Dionysiac  Festivals. '  All  of  these  measures 
you  are  disposed  to  censure,  but  let  us  reflect 
upon  them  with  sobriety  before  they  are  con- 
demned. In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece  the  cam- 
paigns were  limited  to  a  hasty  incursion,  seldom 
exceeding  forty  days  in  duration,  and  a  speedy 
retreat  with  such  booty  as  might  have  been  col- 
lected. Towns  were  rarely  besieged,  and  the 
long  continued  operations — the  mines  and  coun- 
termines, the  marches  and  counter- marches  of 
scientific  strategy — were  utterly  unknown.  The 
dread  of  the  Persian  armaments  required  a  con- 
stant equipment  for  war,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Persian  army  for  two  years  in  Greece  kept 
the  Athenian  and  Lacedsmonian  forces  almost 
the  whole  time  in  the  field.  When  the  Navy  of 
Athens  had  driven  back  the  war  to  the  shores  of 
Asia,  there  was  still  ample  occupation  for  the 
Athenian  arms.  The  military  organization  of 
Sparta,  and  the  hostility  of  both  Sparta  and  Bob- 
otia,  could  be  met  and  over-awed  only  by  regu- 
lar soldiery,  and  constant  preparation.  This 
rendered  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army 
a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence ;  and  such 
an  army  required  a  paid  soldiery,  and  expensive 
military  supplies.  Similar  considerations  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia  by  the 
allied  navy,  rendered  it  expedient  to  have  always 
a  fleet  at  sea.  The  Persian  war,  you  are  aware, 
was  not  closed  even  by  the  death  of  Cimoa,  or 
the  disasters  in  Egypt.  It  has  only  been  sna- 
pended  for  a  time  and  will  yet  revive,  whenever 
the  internecine  broils  of  Greece  may  be  compo- 
sed. That  this  army  and  fleet  should  be  sup- 
ported from  the  common  fund  was  perfectly  just. 
They  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
allies,  and  the  allies  had  freely  consented,  nay, 
had  sought,  to  substitute  a  contribution  in  money 
for  the  due  contingent  of  men. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  argument  you  oflTer  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  paying  the  Jurors  from 
the  same  revenue,  another  argument  which  would 
justify  the  increase  of  their  pay.  Between  the 
death  of  Aristides  and  the  death  of  Pericles  the 
value  of  money  had  fallen,  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree,  from  the  operation  of  four  concurring 
causes.  The  first  was  the  increased  capital 
which  had  flowed  in  from  the  revived  and  ex- 
panded commerce  of  Athens :  the  second  was 
the  immense  booty  in  gold  and  silver  acquired 
from  the  Persians :  the  third  was  the  improved 
production  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  con- 
sequent upon  the  wise  regulations  of  Themisto- 
cles ;  and  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  influ- 
ential, was  the  acquisition  by  Cimon  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Thrace. 

The  payment  of  the  entrance  money  to  the 
theatres  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens 
that  education  which  Pericles  so  anxiously  de- 
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sired  to  commnnicate  to  every  Athenian.  And 
a  Doble  edacation  it  ww.  They  were  made  con- 
▼erMDt  with  the  sententtona  wisdom,  the  lofty 
maiima,  and  the  bewitching  poetry  of  the  Tragic 
bards.  They  were  taught  by  illuBtrioua  exam- 
plea  to  sympathize  with  the  miafortunea  of  hu- 
manity— and  to  evince  sobriety  in  prosperity,  and 
firmness  in  adversity.  At  the  same  time  rever- 
ence lor  the  gods  was  inculcated,  for  these  scenic 
representations  constituted  part  of  a  grand  reli- 
gious ceremonial.  Thus,  too,  were  enforced,  in 
the  BEioet  striking  and  solemn  manner,  the  immu- 
table principles  of  right  and  wrong,  the  sanctity 
of  justice,  the  beauty  of  patriotism,  the  necessity 
of  order,  and  a  due  respect  for  the  feelings,  the 
interests,  and  the  opinions  of  men.  Should  any 
portion  of  the  people  be  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  noble  and  all-embracing  scheme 
•f  public  education  ?  Is  not  tbe  education  of 
the  people,  in  morals  as  well  as  mind,  a  higher 
duty,  though  so  rarely  performed,  than  any  of 
the  more  ostentatious  functions  of  the  statesman? 
I>oes  it  not  minister  more  abundantly  to  the  wel- 
fare and  permanent  secarity  of  the  State  ?  If 
some  of  the  inferior  Tragic  poets  have  set  a  fatal 
example — (which  Euripides,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  faia  own  better  fame,  seems  desirous  of  imita- 
ting,) by  prostituting  their  genius  to  a  prurient  ap- 
petite for  momentary  applause,  and  pandering  to 
the  vicious  tastes  of  the  baser  portion  of  their  au- 
diences, by  exaggerated  conceptions  and  stimula- 
ting delineations  of  crime,  we  may  bitterly  re- 
gret the  foul  and  contagious  leprosy  of  this  Lit- 
erature of  Extravagance,  but  shall  we  charge 
upon  Pericles  the  infamy  of  those  who  have 
sown  corruption,  only  by  falsifying  his  aims,  and 
perverting  to  ill  the  potent  instruments  of  good, 
with  which  he  furnished  them  ?  What  is  there 
in  common  between  the  lofty  designs  and  the 
high  devotion  of  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
the  heggariy  atticism  of  the  scoffing  Euripides  ? 

Nor  were  the  Comic  exhibitions  without  valu- 
able instruction.  Theirs  was  the  genial  wisdom 
which  flew  to  the  heart,  winged  with  merriment, 
and  planted  itself  deeply  there.  Since  the  time, 
however,  that  corruption  has  been  so  deeply  in- 
fined  from  other  sources  into  the  veins  of  the 
Athenian  people,  the  laugh  alone  has  been  ac- 
cepted ;  the  hidden  wisdom  has  not  been  recog- 
nized or  apprehended,  because  there  was  no  con- 
genial attraction  to  instigate  and  direct  the  search. 
But  what  public  or  private  vice  was  left  unscath- 
ed by  the  caustic  satire  of  M  agues  and  Cretin  us, 
or  what  pernicious  folly  was  spared  by  the  kindly 
ridicule  of  Crates  and  Pherecrates  ? 

There  was,  therefore,  much  to  admire,  and 
little  to  condemn,  in  that  policy  of  Pericles,  which 
applied  the  public  funds  to  the  decoration  of  the 
city,  the  development  of  every  species  of  talent, 


the  support  of  the  citizens  by  their  own  indus- 
try, the  prevention  of  idleness,  the  defence  of 
the  State  at  home  and  abroad,  the  increase  of 
its  strength,  resources  and  honour,  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  and  private  justice,  and  the  most 
thorough  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
If  this  were  bribing  the  Athenians  and  corrupt- 
ing their  integrity,  what  honest  administration  of 
the  government  can  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  bribe  and  a  fraud  ?  With  such 
reasoning,  must  we  not  applaud,  for  its  absti- 
nence from  corruption,  all  policy,  which  so  neg- 
lects tbe  interests  of  the  State,  and  so  success- 
fully immolates  the  interests  of  the  citizens,  as 
to  excite  universal  odium  and  reprobation  ?  If 
his  aims  were  not  fully  achieved,  the  blame  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fickleness  and  perversity  of 
the  materials  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
work.  If  his  means  may  be  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ill,  tbe  fault  will  be  in  the  rash  inferi- 
ority of  him  who  may  venture  to  drive  the  celes- 
tial coursers  of  Achilles. 

I  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  excellences  of  the  administration 
of  Pericles.  I  refer  to  his  system  of  coloniza- 
tion, by  which  he  extended  the  empire  of  Athens, 
multiplied  her  resources,  and  increased  her  reve- 
nues, at  the  same  time  that  he  provided  ample 
and  profitable  employment  for  the  poor  and  the 
energetic,  removed  the  turbulent  and  distressed  ' 
from  the  over-crowded  city,  enlarged  the  private 
means  and  comforts  of  the  citizens,  and  expand- 
ed and  stimulated  the  spirit  of  commereial  en- 
terprize  and  industrial  activity.  By  the  system 
of  Clerucbiie  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  settled 
and  enriched  in  the  Islands  of  Naxos,  Andres, 
Samos,  Eubcea,  and  iEgina — in  Thrace  and  the 
Thracian  Chersonnese, — and  her  empire  was 
extended  on  the  east  to  Sinope  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  west  to  our  beloved  Tha- 
ria  and  the  shores  of  Italy. 

The  incorruptible  integrity  of  Pericles,  which 
was  free  from  all  taint  of  sordid  interest  or  per- 
sonal gain  out  of  public  employment,  at  a  time 
when  every  statesman  and  general  in  Greece 
was  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  receiving  open 
or  disguised  bribes,  inflamed  still  more  that  ani- 
mosity of  the  rival  party  which  was  kindled  by 
a  selfish  hatred  of  his  policy,  and  by  envy  of  his 
eminent  success.  But  the  malignant  clamours 
of  foul-mouthed  demagogues,  such  as  the  bois- 
terous Cleon,  Simmias,  and  the  chattering  Ce- 
phisodemus,  more  frequently  arraigned  his  mea- 
sures, and  impeded  their  execution.  Nor  did 
these  unprincipled  and  turbulent  levellers  absUin 
from  more  direct  and  personal  attacks  upon  Pe- 
ricles ;  hoping  by  success  to  raise  themselves  to 
power  and  the  opportunity  of  battening  on  tha 
public  pap,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  great  i 
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man,  and  the  consequent  anarchy  of  the  Repub- 
lic. They  were  the  interested  and  groTelUug 
men  who  originated  as  the  degrading  watchwords 
of  their  party  such  maxims  as  that  *to  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  spoils,'  *that  the  rich  are  the  rob- 
bers of  the  poor,  and  that  all  property  belongs  to 
those  who  most  need  it,'  and  who  advocated  the 
most  chimerical  and  niOnst  measures  under  the 
hollow  pretext  of  *  extending  the  area  of  free- 
dom.' By  such  men  Pericles  was  several  times 
impeached  himself,  but  for  forty  years  he  main- 
tained his  ascendancy,  and  during  half  that  period, 
from  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Cimon,  till  his  own  death,  he  governed  the 
State  without  a  rival.  He  was  more  frequently, 
however,  attacked  by  the  insidious  indictment 
of  his  friends.  Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxago- 
ras  were  accused  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds. 
Of  these  Aspasia  was  the  only  one  whom  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Pericles  could  save  from  con- 
daomation  :  hot  Anaxagoras,  by  his  advice,  re- 
tired from  Athens,  availing  himself  of  thatprin- 
ctple  of  the  common  law  which  permits  every 
person  accused  to  refuse  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  by  going  beyond  their  range.  The  fate 
of  Phidias  was  more  melancholy.  He  was  con- 
demned and  suddenly  disappeared,  being  either 
saved  by  an  obscure  and  nameless  exUe,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  cut  off  by  disease  or  prbon  in 
*  the  silence  of  a  dungeon.  This  was  the  return 
made  by  the  vindictive  and  unreasoning  jealousy 
of  political  warfare  for  those  matchless  works  of 
art  with  which  Phidias  had  adorned  Athens. 
The  charge  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the 
gold  intrusted  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Pallas, 
was  easily  and  signally  disproved :  but  he  had 
inserted  the  image  of  his  patron  and  himself  on 
the  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon,  and  this  flimsy  pre- 
text was  employed  as  an  excuse  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Yet  he  had  well  merited  for  himself  that 
immortality  which  he  had  conferred  upon  Athens. 
The  partial  succes»of  these  accusations  tempt- 
ed the  enemies  of  Pericles  to  venture  a  direct 
impeachment  of  himself.  He  was  accused  of 
having  embezzled  the  public  funds  during  his  ad- 
ministration— a  charge  easily  disproved  both  by 
the  economy  of  his  private  life,  and  tbe  rigid  ac- 
curacy of  his  accounts  :— and  still  more  signally 
refuted,  I  have  no  doubt,  since  his  death,  by  the 
condition  of  the  estate  which  he  has  left  behind 
bim.  There  is  one  item,  however,  in  his  ac- 
counts which  has  prolonged  the  suspicion  of  his 
integrity.  Ten  mlents  were  entered  as  having 
been  expended  by  him  for  necessary  expenses. 
These  you  seem  to  suppose  appropriated  by 
himself; — and  yet  the  secret  service  money  suc- 
cessfttlly  employed  in  postponing  the  Persian 
war,  by  bribing  Cleandrides  and  other  influential 
pwaoas  at  Sparta,  might  easily  have  amounted 


to  a  larger  sum  than  this.  Thus  the  war  was 
deferred  until  Pericles,  by  skilful  management, 
had  rendered  the  resources  of  Athens  adeqnats 
for  the  great  struggle  which  he  always  foresaw. 

The  war  at  last  came — a  war,  which  like  the 
attack  upon  Saraos  and  Megara,  has  been  often 
attributed  to  uqjost  and  erroneous  pretences. 
The  Comic  poets  assigned  the  origin  of  the  for- 
mer wars  to  the  national  partialities  and  woman- 
ish vittdictiveness  of  Aspasia,  and  to  her  infln- 
ence  over  Pericles:  and  the  latter  they  referred 
to  the  anxiety  of  Pericles  to  escape  an  inveatiga- 
tion  into  his  accounts.  To  give  color  to  this 
statement,  they  invented  a  story  which  wan  sof- 
flciently  consonant  with  the  arrogant  character 
of  the  young  and  reckless  Alcibiades,  though  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  that  of  Pericles.  To  the 
same  source  should  also  undoubtedly  be  referred 
that  dream  of  universal  conquest,  embracing  in 
its  visionary  circle  both  Persia  and  Carthage, 
which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  very  sincerely  en- 
tertained by  Pericles,  though  he  may  very  prob- 
ably have  contemplated  the  establishment  by 
land  and  sea  of  the  permanent  hegemony  of 
Athens  over  all  the  States  of  Greece. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  point  out  dio 
real  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  yon  will 
permit  me  for  one  moment  to  recal  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Samian  and  Megarian  wars,  and  to 
the  connection  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia.  You 
have  spoken  too  sharply,  I  think,  of  that  connec- 
tion, and  have  arraigned  it  at  the  bar  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  may  be  taught  by  Socrates,  but 
very  far  transcends  in  its  purity  the  ordinary  sen- 
timents and  practices,  the  laws  and  the  religion 
of  Greece.  The  immorality  of  that  intercourse, 
too,  appears  trivial  when  compared  with  tho 
scandalous  commerce  which  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed between  Cimon  and  his  sister,  Elpinice. 
I  cannot  conceive  Aspasia  to  have  had  much  influ- 
ence over  the  policy  of  Pericles,  certainly  not  in 
regard  to  the  wars  I  have  mentioned.  Samoa 
was  an  equally  valuable  and  desirable  acquisi- 
tion for  Athens,  from  her  wealth,  her  navy,  and 
her  position,  which  commanded  the  Athenian 
dominions  in  Thrace.  She  had  refused  the  in- 
tervention of  Athens,  denied  her  supremacy,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  She  was  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  and  the  oppressed  Demus 
had  joined  with  the  deputies  of  Miletus  in  solic- 
iting the  interference  of  Athens.  Miletus  was  an 
ancient  and  favorite  ally  of  Athens : — you  know 
how  singularly  the  Athenians  manifested  their 
attachment  to  her  by  the  fine  which  they  im- 
posed upon  Phrynichus,  for  too  vividly  depicting 
her  lamentable  destruction  by  the  Persians.  The 
reduction  of  Samos  was  only  a  continuation  of 
that  policy  which  Cimon  had  marked  out  by  his 
conquest  of  Scyrosi  Naxos,  Thasos,  &>c.,  and 
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which  Miltiades  had  indicated  by  his  descent 
vpoD  Paro«.  In  the  second  expedition  against 
BaoHW  was  witnessed  the  unosual  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  of  Tragic  Poets,  Sophocles,  contend- 
iBg  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  with  one 
of  the  most  iUustrions  of  Philosophers,  Melissus, 
•t  the  head  of  the  Samian  navy. 

The  Megarian  war  naturally  arose  from  prox- 
imity, ancient  fends,  former  possession,  and  po- 
Mtieal  rerolntion.  The  Megarid  had  once  be- 
longed to  Attica, — had  always  been  claimed  by 
her,  and  had  recently  been  subject  to  her.  An 
oligarehical  revolution  had  withdrawn  the  Meg- 
arid  from  her  authority.  It  afforded,  moreover, 
teo  easy  a  passage  for  a  Spartan  invasion  to  be 
aaglected  when  a  Spartan  war  was  houriy  ap- 
prehended. But  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Laeedcmonians,  under  Pleistosnax,  made  an  in- 
enrrioD  into  Attica,  and  Pericles  performed  that 
nneqnailed  march  from  Euboa  to  meet  him,  he 
fevnd  the  Megarians  arrayed  for  battle  along 
with  the  Lacedemonians;  and  from  that  time 
imward  there  had  been  freqnent  indications  of  the 
domination  of  the  hostile  faction,  and  of  a  dis- 
poaitioD  to  lend  the  arms  of  the  State  to  Sparta 
for  the  destmction  or  humiliation  of  Atheus. 
To  an  these  causes  of  hostility  must  be  added 
what  yon  have  assuredly  forgot,  the  barbarous 
imrdor  of  the  herald  Anthemidorus,  in  flagrant 
violatioii  of  the  universally  recognized  princi- 
piea  of  international  law  which  occasioned  the 
sovero  decree  of  the  Athenians  against  Megara. 

TImm  it  is  neediesa  to  go  beyond  these  strong 
hMtneements  to  war  to  ind  a  futile  pretext  in  the 
eapricoo  or  vexations  of  Aspasia.  Her  influ- 
oneo*  00  far  as  it  extended,  operated  in  the  re- 
f  oemoBt  of  the  seoatbilities,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  taatOB  of  Pericles,  by  the  electric  fascination 
of  fbnale  cohlvatlon  and  female  delicacy  and 
graoo.  Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  the 
roBgo  of  her  own  charms  and  wonderfal  accom- 
pMnBonts.  In  her  house  Pericles  met  the  most 
brilliaot  and  intellectual  society  that  Athens 
could  produce.  It  was  there  be  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  Euripides  and  his  friend  Soc- 
rates— there  he  encountered  genius  of  every  shade 
and  viftno  of  every  party — while  the  grace,  and 
heanty,  uid  tact  of  his  bewitching  hostess  mel- 
lowed all  the  varying  lights  into  one  harmonious 
briniaaey.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pri- 
vate morals  of  Aspasia,  the  beautiful  Milesian 
was  the  queen  and  creator  of  all  graces  at  Athens. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
pennosian  war.  These  were  deep-seated  and 
ineradicable.  From  the  time  that  Pericles  had 
obtained  an  undisputed  supremacy  in  Athens,  he 
had  mitigated,  in  a  great  measure,  that  ultra- 
democracy  which  he  had  sometimes  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  advocate  against  his  rivals.    It  is  the 


natural  consequence  of  party  politics  that  they 
drive  each  of  the  conflictiag  parties  into  extreme 
measures.  Parties  exist  merely  by  the  mutual 
repulsion  which  they  excite,  and  the  partisan  is 
necessarily  forced  by  the  attitude  of  his  adversa* 
ries  to  press  more  exclusive  and  one-sided  views 
than  would  be  appropriate  when  the  manage* 
ment  of  affairs  might  be  confided  to  either  party 
singly.  When  parties  are  nearly  balanced  in  the 
State,  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  can  be  pre* 
served  only  by  this  extreme  opposition :  but,  woe 
to  the  nation !  when  the  madness  of  party  and 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders  carry  the  hostility 
and  extravagance  of  the  partisan  into  the  exec«. 
utive  administration  of  affairs.  This  was  a  hkin* 
der  which  Pericles  was  both  too  prudent  and  too 
generous  to  commit.  When  he  had  become,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  sole  director  of  the  govern* 
ment  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides  and  tho 
death  of  Cimon,  he  abated  much  of  the  ultra* 
ism  which  had  been  excited  in  the  heat  of  po« 
litical  contention,  and  in  the  strife  for  the  ascen- 
dancy of  liberal  measures.  He  was  as  anxious 
to  prolong  the  peace  with  Sparta  as  Cimon  had 
been  to  form  a  strict  alliance  with  that  power* 
The  one  labored  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  aris* 
tocracy  at  home,  the  other  for  the  authority  and 
security  of  the  people.  The  one  eoaght  aid  and 
influence  against  the  Democracy ;  the  other  was 
anxious  for  a  breathing  spell  to  nurse  the  revo' 
nues,  to  discipline  the  armies,  to  equip  the  fleotSy 
and  to  strengthen  the  alliances  of  bis  coontry  for 
the  struggle  which  he  knew  must  ultimately 
come.  The  States  of  Adieus  and  Sparta  worn 
linked  to  institutions  which  were  diametrically 
opposed :  the  one  was  oligarchical  and  statioa* 
ary ;  the  other  was  democratic  and  progressive. 
The  one  was  the  representative  of  the  old  ioaian 
or  Pelasgian  blood ;  the  other  was  the  head  of 
the  Dorians,  by  whom  the  lonians  in  Uie  Polo* 
ponnesus  had  been  oppressed,  exiled,  and  re- 
duced to  slavery.  The  bitter  animosities  of  hoo* 
tile  races  and  antagonist  institutions  must  ulti- 
mately break  forth  into  a  war  of  humiliation  or 
extirpation.  This  Pericles  well  knew;  and  ho 
sedulously  lengthened  the  years  of  peace,  m  or^ 
der  that  his  native  city  might  be  prepared  lo  oomo 
off  victorious  from  the  struggle. 

The  war,  which  we  had  so  long  anticipatodt 
did  at  length  come,  though  barely  half  of  tho 
Thirty  Years*  Truce  had  expired :  but  it  fonnd 
Athens  ready  for  the  crisis,  and  strengthened 
through  the  wisdom  of  Perielea,  by  her  rocont 
alliance  with  Corcyra  and  the  navy  of  tho  Cor- 
cyreans.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  siege  of 
Potidea,  the  decree  against  Megara,  and  tho  dia* 
sensions  between  Epidamnnm,  Corcyra  and  Co- 
rinth, which  were  alleged  by  the  Poloponnesian 
Congress  as  the  grounds  for  war.    Those  wore 
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mere  pretexts;  the  true  cause  was  hostility  of 
races  and  institutions,  and  reciprocal  jealousies. 
At  home  and  iu  the  colonies — every  where  the 
war  broke  out  at  once.  Attica  was  invaded,  but 
the  invasion  produced  only  petty  results,  for  the 
foresight  of  Pericles  had  secured  behind  the  walls 
of  the  city  the  wealth  of  Athens,  and  all  her 
strength,  except  the  forces  that  were  employed 
in  protecting  die  colonies  abroad,  or  in  ravaging 
the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  The  citizens,  however, 
fretted  and  murinured  at  the  masterly  inactivity 
of  that  policy,  whose  consequences  they  were 
not  sufficiently  provident  to  foresee.  Who  will 
confine  them  to  that  prudent  strategy  now  that 
the  mighty  eloquence  of  Pericles  is  gone,  and 
silent  the  power  of  his  voice  in  the  angry  com- 
motion when  the  people  are  to  be  restrained  ? 
Even  in  the  first  campaign,  and  under  the  eye  of 
Pericles,  they  rejected  his  warnings  when  they 
■aw  the  rich  lands  of  Acharne  despoiled  by  the 
enemy.  The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Spartans 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  were,  however,  more 
than  compensated  by  the  booty  acquired  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  the  shores  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. But,  arrayed  on-  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
was  the  terrible  armament  of  heaven.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  war  came  the  Plague,  which 
spread  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Hesperian  sea,  de- 
vastating and  withering  every  land  on  which  its 
desolating  foot  rested.  At  Athens  its  virulence 
was  aggravated  by  the  dirt,  and  penury  and 
want,  attendant  upon  the  compression  of  such 
multitudes  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city.  The 
people  from  the  country  who  had  been  called 
within  the  fortifications  as  soon  as  the  Spartan 
troops  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  found  but  few 
accommodations  for  this  vast  influx  of  strangers. 
The  wealthier  filled  the  vacant  houses  of  the 
City  and  the  Pirsiis;  the  masses  of  the  poor 
camped  in  the  space  contained  between  the  long 
walU,  and  even  spread  over  the  accursed  ground 
which  lies  below  the  Pelasgian  battlements. 
When  the  pestilence  suddenly  broke  upon  this 
crowd  of  wretched  paupers  who  were  now  with- 
out means  as  without  occupation,  (for  the  usual 
avocations  of  agricultural  life  had  been  taken 
firom  them  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  confinement  within  the  fortifications,)  dread- 
ful was  the  mortality  which  ensued.  You  were 
present  throughout  that  terrible  ordeal  of  afflic- 
tion, and  therefore  know  better  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly do,  the  fearful  gloom,  and  the  heart-rending 
distress  which  accompanied  the  ravages  of  the 
Plague.  Insecurity  of  life  always  produces  dis- 
regard for  its  conservation :  and  when  the  only 
prospect  is  a  tomb  on  the  morrow,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  every  vile  passion  of  the  human  heart 
b  allowed  to  rage  without  restraint,  for  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  good  order,  tranquillity,  and  in- 


tegrity, are  poweriess  in  the  presence  of  the 
'  dreadful  visitation  of  heaven.  How  strikingly 
was  this  evinced  at  Athens!  What  a  scene  of 
mingled  violence  and  lust,  rapine,  murder,  and 
brutality,  polluted  her  gorgeous  streets,  and  des- 
ecrated her  holy  temples !  The  spirit  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  not  merely  broken  by  the  remediless 
woe, — her  stalwart  soldiery  was  not  only  enfee- 
bled and  emaciated  by  disease — ^the  ranks  of  the 
citizens  were  not  merely  decimated,  and  the  re- 
mainder again  thinned  by  the  consuming  pesti- 
lence—but the  moral  tone  of  the  people  was 
sapped  and  seduced  by  the  intoxication  of  un- 
chaste ned  crime,  which  was  the  fearful  concomi- 
tant of  the  dread  messenger  of  Heaven.  This 
was  the  death-blow  to  Athens — this  the  opening 
out  of  the  great  deeps  of  corruption  which  have 
since  flooded  and  macerated  the  nobler  senti- 
ments of  the  people — this  the  irremediable  blow 
which  has  prostrated  her  glory  by  the  ruin  of  her 
virtue.  And  would  you  attribute  to  the  snpposed 
dishonesty  of  one  man  the  terrible  chastisement 
which  hfis  been  inflicted  by  the  Gods  ?  If  the 
future  s^^ould  show  that  the  virtues  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  are  steeped  in  lethargy,  and  their 
vices  awakened  to  a  monstrous  activity,  to  this 
fearful  source  of  contagion  must  it  be  principally 
referred,  and  not  to  Pericles.  All  that  man  couki 
do  to  stay  the  progress  of  disease  and  vice  he 
did.  Calm  and  serene  in  the  midst  of  death, 
contagion,  disorder,  and  the  passionate  menaces 
of  the  maddened  and  reckless  multitude,  he  ap- 
peared during  this  harrassing  ordeal  greater  than 
at  any  former  period  of  his  career.  You  know 
how  he  ministered  to  the  sick, — how,  when 
friends,  and  brothers,  and  sons,  and  parents  had 
fled,  Pericles  stood  like  a  heaven-sent  minister 
of  consolation  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  You 
know  bow  he  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  the  apathy 
of  the  public  authorities,  and  to  kindle  the  torpid 
sense  of  duty  and  of  right  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people.  His  own  sons  fell  victims  to  the  Plague, 
nor  did  his  fortitude  yield  to  the  weight  of  his 
private  calamities  until  the  death  of  his  best  be- 
loved, Paralus.  Still  his  domestic  sorrows  did 
not  interfere  with  the  full  discharge  of  his  fealty 
to  his  country.  He  spared  neither  means,  nor 
personal  labour — and  no  fear  for  his  own  safety 
stood  between  him  and  the  behests  of  patriotism. 
Beneath  this  terrible  trial,  and  the  corroding, 
harrassing  anxieties  incident  to  it,  the  health  of 
Pericles  gave  way.  How  changed  he  was,  by 
all  accounts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third 
Year  of  the  war  from  what  he  had  been  at  the 
close  of  the  first,  when  he  pronounced  that  mag- 
nificent oration  over  the  bones  of  those  who  had 
fallen  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  sword  !  How 
changed  too  was  Athens  from  that  fair  city 
whose  glory  and  whose  greatness  he  had  then 
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portrayed  with  sach  glowing  eloquence !  But 
tlas !  how  much  more  lamentably  changed  was 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  people  themaelves 
from  that  noble  race  of  freemen  which  he  had 
then  depicted !  ThiB  was  the  fatal  blow  to  the 
policy  of  Pericles  and  the  fortunes  of  Athens. 
But  for  this  a  steady  prosecution  of  the  plan 
marked  oat  by  Pericles  would  have  been  possi- 
ble; and,  if  faithfully  carried  ont,  must  have  ul- 
timately resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Athenians. 
Pericles  himself  never  remitted  his  exertions, 
aod,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  despondency 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  his  genius  shone  forth  with 
more  than  its  wonted  brilliancy  and  serenity. 
la  the  second  campaign  the  Spartans,  encoun- 
teriBg  BO  enemy,  and  fearing  the  pestilence  which 
was  bat  too  terribly  fighting  their  battles,  retired 
after  an  incursion  of  forty  days.  On  their  re- 
treat, Pericles  led  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  to  Epidaurus  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  was  obliged  to  come  home 
without  achieving  much  in  consequence  of  tbe 
re-appearance  of  the  Plague  in  the  army.  On 
his  retnrn,  the  despair  and  the  vacillating  levity 
of  the  Athenians  prompted  an  embassy  to  Sparta 
to  soe  for  peace ;  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  pre- 
▼eated  a  repetition  of  this  debasement,  against 
which  he  had  originally  protested,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  himself,  a  willing  victim, 
to  the  popular  discontent.  He  was  deposed 
from  his  command  and  fined.  The  fine  was  paid, 
and  die  people,  soon  feeling  how  little  his  ser- 
vices could  be  dispensed  with,  restored  him  to 
ofliee.  They  had,  however,  by  their  base  in- 
gratitade,  signally  evinced  the  degradation  and 
demoralization  produced  by  the  Plague;  and 
proved  that  the  glorious  career,  contemplated  by 
Pericles  for  the  Athenians,  was  no  longer  within 
the  range  of  possible  accomplishment.  The 
Gods  in  their  mercy  withdrew  him  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  ruined  labors.  He  had  raised  the 
Atheaians  to  superhuman  greatness  and  glory ; 
his  world  they  destroyed,  but  they  withdrew  him 
bom  the  painful  sight  of  his  ruined  creation — 
niiBod  by  a  higher  decree  than  his  own.  He 
died  from  the  consequences  of  an  attack  of  the 
Plague— and,  after  forty  years  of  brilliant  power, 
wielded  for  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  he 
lies  ia  his  narrow  sepulchre  the  proudest  trophy 
which  death  could  raise  over  Athens — the  no- 
West  production  of  that  age,  which  was  ennobled 
hy  his  presence,  and  which  will  be  yet  more  glo- 
rified among  posterity  by  being  illustrated  by  his 
name.  His  last  words  are  his  true  and  best  epi- 
taph, and  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  unjust  sneer 
of  Socrates. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  will  have  noticed  that  hitherto,  while 
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tracing  the  career  and  policy  of  Pericles,  I  have 
barely  alluded  to  that  wonderful  eloquence  by 
which  his  power  was  acquired,  prolonged  and 
cemented.  From  the  instructions  of  Tisias  and 
Nicias  I  have  made  myself  familiar,  since  I  mi- 
grated to  Thuria,  with  the  secrets  of  that  magic 
art  which  at  will  rouses  or  subdues  the  feelings 
of  tbe  multitude.  But  acquaintance  with  its 
mysteries  has  only  heightened  my  admiration  of 
the  matchless  oratory  of  Pericles.  Art  may 
make  an  Antiphon  or  an  Andocides,  but  genius 
and  art  united  are  required  to  produce  a  Peri- 
cles. Nor  would  these,  perhaps,  have  sufficed. 
You  know  how  thoroughly  in  his  case  the  orator 
was  the  full  incarnation  and  the  brightest  bloom 
of  all  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  per- 
fections of  the  man.  The  faultless  form,  the 
commanding  air,  the  handsome  features,  the 
graceful  gesture,  the  fluency  of  utterance,  the 
charm  of  expression,  the  passionate  fire,  and  the 
winning  melody  of  his  voice,  only  served  as  the 
rich  vesture  to  set  off  that  elegance,  terseness, 
and  varied  sublimity  of  thought  and  language, 
which  fused  into  its  burning  torrent  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  the  patriot  and  the  largest  wisdom 
of  the  sage.  His  eloquence  was  tbe  beautiful 
out-gushing  of  his  feelings ;  and,  as  his  sympa- 
thies were  always  attuned  in  unison  with  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Athens,  his  rapid  oratory 
was  perfectly  irresistible.  He  never  appealed  to 
what  was  low  or  base  in  the  Athenian  mind,  but 
always  called  into  play  whatever  was  noblest 
and  most  generous  in  their  character.  Skilfully 
he  poured  his  brea:h  over  every  chord  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  swayed  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple like  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  wave.  Their 
hopes  and  their  fears — ^their  pity  and  their  an- 
ger— their  love  and  their  hate — ebbed  and  flowed 
like  the  tides  of  the  sea  beneath  the  varying 
magic  of  his  tongue.  How  boldly  he  rebuked 
their  arrogance  or  injustice !  how  dexterously  he 
kindled  their  enthusiasm !  how  successfully  he 
assuaged  their  fears !  None  ever  listened  to  his 
potent  eloquence  without  yielding  to  its  victory — 
none  ever  returned  from  it  without  being  for  the 
time  a  better  and  a  nobler  man  than  before. 
Every  thing  that  was  ignoble  or  unworthy  the 
fame  of  Athens  was  swept  away  or  consumed 
by  the  impetuous  stream  of  indignant  scorn  which 
rolled  on  like  a  flood  of  molten  lava.  The  whole 
man  was  changed,  irradiated,  and  glorified  by  a 
divine  and  quenchless  enthusiasm  as  eoon  as  ha 
ascended  the  Bema: — his  whole  appearance 
glowed  with  a  brilliancy  and  power  which  were 
more  than  human : — and  by  some  strange  mag- 
netic sympathy  he  communicated  the  fire  of  this 
glorious  transfiguration  to  every  hearer.  The 
colour  went  and  came  on  the  cheeks  of  his  au- 
dience— their  blood  curdled  at  the  heart,  or 
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throbbed  and  tingled  through  every  yein — their 
breath  was  painfully  retained,  and  at  every  pause 
a  long-drawn  respiration  testified  and  relieved 
their  intense  excitement.  Such  was  the  Olym- 
pian of  the  Agora — such  were  the  thunders  and 
the  lightnings  that  he  hurled  from  the  Bema — 
and  such  the  instrument  of  his  success  and 
power. 

Alas !  for  Athens,  now  that  the  wizard  spells 
of  the  enchanter  are  mute  forever!  and  that  the 
mighty  power  which  he  acquired,  and  which  he 
wielded  with  such  graceful  ease,  has  become  the 
prey  over  which  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  Phieax 
and  Hyperbolus,  and  perhaps  Andocides  will 
contend.  Can  we  hope  for  escape  from  the 
hands  of  such  demagogues  by  the  ascendancy  of 
the  good-natured  timidity  and  well-meaning  fee- 
bleness of  Nicias — the  wealthy  and  sluggish  aris- 
tocrat ?  In  such  hands  as  theirs  the  power  that 
was  created  for  good  may  become  the  great  in- 
strument of  calamity  and  corruption.  Who  will 
dare  like  Pericles  to  tighten  the  reins  upon  pop- 
ular frenzy  ?  or  what  arm  but  his  could  force 
back  the  madness  of  an  infuriate  populace  from 
the  yawning  abysses  into  which  they  were  about 
to  plunge  ?  The  car  of  Apollo  will  be  usurped 
by  some  rash  Phaethon — and  when  he  is  hurled 
headlong  from  his  seat,  unguided,  unchecked, 
and  unreined  will  plunge  onwards  the  terrible 
coursers  of  popular  fury. 

Woe  unto  Athens !  for  the  statesman  and  pa- 
triot who  is  gone !  He  a  tyrant !  He  a  Pisistratus ! 
who  never  brought  a  tear  to  the  cheek  of  an 
Athenian  citizen !  whose  power  was  but  the  ap- 
probation and  reverence  of  an  admiring  people ! 
He,  who  never  attained  even  the  dignity  of  Ar- 
chon,  and  whose  chief  authority  was  the  public 
conviction  of  his  wisdom,  his  sagacity,  his  integ- 
rity, his  justice,  and  his  incorruptible  patriotism ! 
whose  main  instrument  of  power  was  the  burn- 
ing eloquence  which  commended  to  the  Athe- 
nians their  own  true  interests,  and  won  their  af- 
fections, while  it  assured  the  assent  of  their  un- 
derstanding \  No !  pure,  and  great,  and  good 
was  Pericles.  Light  lie  the  dust  on  the  grave  of 
the  glorious  dead,  who  lived  for  Athens,  who 
clothed  Athens  in  glory  and  splendor,  who  re- 
tarded and  gilded  her  decay,  and  full  of  years 
and  of  honors  died  in  her  service,  when  the  Gods 
had  decreed  the  destruction  of  her  greatness. 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  years  shall  pass 
away  before  the  second  Phoenix  shall  arise  from 
his  mouldering  remains. 


HAZLITT. 

BT   H.   T.   TUCKERMAN. 

The  great  modification  in  criticism  is  that 
which  has  transformed  it  from  a  science  to  an 
art.    The  very  term  originally  conveyed  the  idea 
of  dissection  and  analysis,  of  a  test  applied  to 
the  different  parts  of  a  book  or  a  picture  where- 
by their  comparative  excellence  might  be  doly 
judged.     He  was  a  good  critic  who  most  quickly 
detected  an  error  in  perspective  or  syntax,  an 
ill*  measured  line  or  an  incongruous  metaphor  in 
poetry,  or  a  defect  in  the  logic  of  an  argument. 
His  office  was  ungracious,  pedantic,  often  queru- 
lous.     **  To  pry  into  abuses"  was  its  end  and 
aim.     An  almost  gothic  rudeness  marked  his  in- 
vasion of  the  realms  of  taste ;  and  he  seemed 
actuated  by  the  ignorant  curiosity  of  the  savage, 
when  taking  to  pieces  a  work  of  genius,  and 
mocking  at  what  he  deemed  its  faults.     Then 
criticism,  at  best,  was  verbal,  one-sided  and  nar^ 
row ;  now  it  is  liberal,  generalized  and  compre- 
hensive; then  it  was  merely  destructive,  now  it 
is  essentially  creative;  once  the  function  of  sec- 
ond-rate and  disappointed  authors,  it  has  become 
the  pride  of  the  successful  and  the  gifted  ;  from 
a  dry  and  technical  catalogue  of  blemishes,  it  has 
grown  into  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  beauty.     The  cause  of  this 
revolution  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  refined  cul- 
tivation and  humanity  of  the  age.     Reverence 
for  the  genuine  emanations  of  wisdom,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  higher  developments  of  mental 
power,  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  change.     The  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  century  have  united  in  advo- 
cating recognition  in  place  of  interference  as  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  intrinsic  value  of  ar- 
tistic and  literary  productions.    Instead  of  a  fa- 
cility in  detecting  microscopic  errors,  the  quality 
now  considered  most  important  in  the  critic  is 
that  of  placing  himself  in  relation  with  the  ar- 
tist and  poet,  entering  into  his  experience,  and 
prolonging  the  note  first  struck  by  his  master- 
touch  that  it  may  go  farther  into  the  universal 
heart  and  linger  more  distinctly  on  the  common 
ear.    The  influence  of  German  literature,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Reviews  have 
tended  greatly  to  promote  this  reformation .    The 
former  by  appealing  to  human  consciousness  in- 
stead of  abstract  rules,  elevates  the  criterion  of 
excellence  in  w^orks  of  art,  from  an  external 
standard  to  an  inward  law.     It  has  made   evi- 
dent that  knowledge  alone,  however  extensive, 
is  not  the  only  requisite  of  appreciation, — that 
there  is  an  intuitive  criticism  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual heart  has  a  share  as  well  as  the  "  med- 
dling intellect  ;*'  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
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tbe  complete  eDJoyment  of  any  product  of  the 
mind  that  it  shall  be  felt  as  well  as  understood. 
Hence  the  authority  of  the  elder  critics  is  no 
longer  infallible.  We  discriminate  between  their 
opinion  of  what  they  were  capable  of  relishing, 
mud  what  is  beyond  ^e  sphere  of  their  sympathy. 
Thus  Dr.  Johnson's  disparagement  of  Milton 
and  Collins  is  unregarded ;  while  his  parallel  be- 
tween Pope  and  Dryden  is  yet  esteemed  for  its  crit- 
ical justice.  Jeffrey's  original  condemnation  of 
'Wordsworth  has  lost  all  significance,  while  his 
praise  of  Campbell  and  Scott — poets  nearer  his 
own  idiosyncrasies,  continues  authentic.  Per- 
baps  the  chief  benefit  which  has  resulted  to  Eng- 
lish literature  from  the  advent  of  the  **  Edin- 
burgh" and  its  rivals,  next  to  the  speedy  annihi 
iatioo  of  literary  pretension,  has  been  the  daring 
tone  and  fearless  spirit  which  were  thence  in- 
fused into  our  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
While  they  operated  like  an  electric  shock  upon 
elegant  imbecility  of  style ;  they,  at  the  same 
time,  induced  a  bold  scrutiny  and  hearty  appre- 
ciation in  critieiBm.  The  ferocious  onset  excited 
chivalrous  sentiment.  Talfourd  put  the  soul  of 
youth  into  his  defence  of  the  author  of  the  Ex- 
cvsion;  and  Coleridge  lifted  him  to  the  aerial 
heights  of  contemplation  for  trial  among  his 
peers,  and  reversed  the  verdict  of  that  lower 
court  which  had  proved  itself  so  inadequate  to 
the  cause  it  assumed  to  judicate. 

Donbtlesa  the  change  we  have  noted  has  led 
to  extravagance.  There  is  often  an  overstate- 
ment and  special  pleading  in  the  brilliant  essays 
of  the  Quarterlies.  Each  writer  puts  forth  too 
much  of  his  energy  in  one  direction.  Sydney 
Smith  when  he  begins  to  ply  his  artillery  of  wit, 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  '<  palpable  hit;"  but  goes 
on  until  he  fairly  demolishes  an  absurdity  and 
knocks  away  every  bulwark  of  cant  and  as- 
samption.  Macanlay,  in  his  rhetorical  enthu- 
siasm, loses  sight  of  the  discrimination  which 
should  guide  the  pen  of  criticism.  He  allows 
no  redeeming  trait  or  semblance  of  one  to  the 
character  of  Bar^re — and  scarcely  admiu  a 
bmnan  defect  in  that  of  Milton.  Yet  for  such 
exaggerations  the  intelligent  reader  instinctively 
osakes  the  needful  allowance ;  and  they  do  not 
essentially  derogate  from  the  vast  superiority 
of  modem  criticism.  The  current  literature  of 
the  day  amply  justifies  the  highest  estimate  both 
of  its  richness  and  vitality.  How  effectively 
has  Carlyle  illustrated  the  heroism  of  manly  au- 
thorship, and  the  native  power  of  true  genius  in  his 
critical  estimates  of  Johnson  and  Burns;  Lamb 
^  psychological  interest  of  human  life  in  his 
exposition  of  the  old  English  drama;  Hunt  the 
epicurean  delights  of  literature  in  his  genial  com- 
ments upon  household  favorites;  Mackintosh  the 
BUtcsidTe  theories  of  speculative  minds  in  his 


sketch  of  the  progress  of  ethical  philosophy; 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  Allston  and  Ruskinthe 
principles  of  Art  in  its  relation  to  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  the  nature  of  man ! 
Such  instances  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 
They  sufficiently  illustrate  how  noble,  benign 
and  vast  has  become  the  office  of  criticism ;  how 
it  is  associated  with  the  welfare  not  only  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  but  with  human  progress  and 
the  advancement  of  truth.  Such  writers  are 
rather  interpreters  between  life  and  its  artistic 
representation,  between  the  mind  and  its  divinest 
fruits, — nature  and  man,  than  critics.  They 
bring  an  intellectual  and  moral  sympathy  to  the 
illustration  of  genius  akin  to  itself;  a  clear  and 
direct  perception  to  the  countenance  of  truth  as 
vivid,  serene  and  reliable  as  its  own  expression. 
A  kind  of  professional  narrowness  of  purpose 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  evident  in  many  of  the 
contributions  to  these  famous  journals  by  legal 
men.  Jeffrey  arraigns  Swift  with  the  judicial 
severity  of  a  prosecuting  officer  and  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  own  poetic  creed  against  some  of 
the  most  gifted  bards  of  the  age  with  the  shrewd- 
ness and  ingenuity  of  a  practised  lawyer — a 
mode  utterly  at  variance  with  themes  and  char- 
acters so  far  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  tribunal.  The  most  liberal  and  benignant  of 
thes6  critical  writers  is  Mackintosh ;  his  views 
were  broad,  his  knowledge  extensive  and  his  sen- 
timents generous;  but  for  candid,  scholar-like 
disquisition,  taking  calmly  into  view  the  entire 
character  and  labors  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  century,  and  sketching  their  career  with 
truth  and  eloquence,  the  biographical  essays  of 
Lord  Brougham  are  unsurpassed.  Many  of 
them  are  exemplars  both  of  criticism  and  style. 
Gifford's  presumption  and  brutality  has  long 
since  consigned  him  to  the  same  rank  as  that  of 
Dennis  and  other  malignant  deformers  of  ge- 
nius ;  while  the  oracular  tone  of  the  anonymous 
and  the  shameless  unfairness  of  the  partizan  re- 
viewer, no  longer  exert  that  spell  over  public 
opinion,  that  once  made  young  bards  writhe  and 
parliamentary  orators  tremble  with  impotent 
rage.  The  very  extremes  of  critical  abuse  and 
laudation  and  the  array  of  talent  which  the  last 
fifty  years  has  enlisted  in  literary  discussions, 
have  been  productive  of  wide  enlightenment;  and 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  love,  as  well  as  the 
charm  of  wit  and  rhetoric,  are  now  essential  to 
the  popularity  of  criticism.  Hazlitt  possessed | 
in  an  eminent  degree  what  we  are  inclined  to  be- ) 
lieve  the  most  important  requisite  for  true  criti-  j 
cism — a  great  natural  relish  for  all  the  phases  of/ 
intellectual  life  and  action.  This  quality  atones 
for  a  multitude  of  deficiencies ;  for  it  admits  the 
critic  into  the  heart  of  his  subject  and  makes 
him  in  earnest  in  its  discussion.  There  is  scarcely 
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a  page  of  Hazlitt*fl  which  does  not  betray  the 
influence  of  strong  prejudice,  a  love  of  paradoxi- 
cal views  and  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  exact 
truth  of  a  question  to  an  eflective  turn  of  ex- 
pression. The  exigencies  of  literary,  and  the 
animositieB  of  political  life  soon  rendered  his 
temper  irritable  and  bis  moods  gloomy — a  result 
aggravated  by  an  extremely  sensitive  tempera- 
ment and  irregular  habits,  and  to  this  we  must 
refer  a  certain  bitterness  of  tone  and  an  occa- 
sional petulance  and  acrimony  in  his  portraits  of 
contemporaries  and  even  in  those  critical  views 
of  a  more  general  kind,  that  were  uttered  on 
paper  at  times  of  disease,  misanthropy  or  need. 
Such  drawbacks  to  the  candor  of  almost  any 
other  writer,  in  a  department  of  letters  pecnliar- 
ly  demanding  tranquil  and  just  investigation, 
would  be  fatal  to  authenticity.  Such,  however, 
was  the  native  appetite  for  truth,  such  the  in- 
tense love  of  beauty,  such  the  fine  combination 
of  the  sensuous,  the  imaginative  and  the  purely 
intellectual  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man — that  we  know  of  no  critic  who  so  thor- 
oughly imparted  to  others  the  sense  of  his  own 
enjoyment  of  genius,  and  made  known  the  pro- 
cess of  it,  with  such  marvellous  success.  It  is 
to  this  we  ascribe  his  popularity  with  the  young, 
and  the  new  spirit  he  infused  into  the  criticism  of 
the  day — of  the  best  school  of  which  he  is  justly 
considered  the  founder.  In  adopting  Hazlitt  as 
a  type  of  the  critic,  therefore,  it  is  not  because 
his  opinions  are  always  reliable,  his  judgment 
unbiassed  and  his  taste  immaculate ;  but  because, 
on  the  whole,  his  appreciation  of  literature  and 

,  art  is  more  wide,  discriminating  and  earnest 
than  that  of  many  who  in  certain  particulars  are 

I  vastly  superior.  The  latter  trait  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable.  Formerly  criticism 
implied  the  absence  of  enthusiasm, — a  cool  sur- 
vey and  patient  nomenclature.  Hazlitt  and  his 
fraternity  demonstrate  that  the  way  to  compre- 
hend a  work  is  to  enjoy  it  and  that  just  percep- 
tion is  closely  allied  to  sympathy.  As  we  read 
the  glowing  tributes  to  the  eloquence,  poetry 
and  artistic  talent  which  Hazlitt  has  bequeath- 
ed,— follow  his  refined  analysis  of  character 
and  mark  the  subtle  distinctions  whereby  he 
separates  the  resources  of  nature  from  the  tricks 
of  artifice ; — we  forget  his  partiality  and  vindic- 
tiveness,  his  hap-hazard  assertions  and  careless 
style  in  the  delight  of  sharing  in  the  keen  relish 
and  profound  admiration  of  the  painter,  the  bard 
or  the  orator,  over  whose  gifts  and  graces  his 
soul  appears  to  brood  with  such  exquisite  plea- 
sure. We  recognize  the  mystery  of  that  vital 
genius  that  can  make  a  world  partake  of  its  own 
existence ;  we  awake  to  a  fresh  conception  of 
the  glory  of  mental  triumphs  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  higher  sources  bf  gratification 


which  are  overlaid  by  material  life.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  nnity  between  to  know  and  to 
love — that  the  one  illustrates  the  other  and  thai 
both  are  indispensable  to  the  noblest  criticiam— 
that  which  inhales  the  very  atmosphere,  seizes 
on  the  elementary  principles  and  discerns  the 
most  distant  relations  of  genius  in  art  and  litera- 
tore  and  action. 

.  The  boldness  of  Hazlitt  is  captivating.  He 
seems  persuaded  that  faint  heart  never  won 
truth  any  more  than  fair  lady.  In  a  measore 
this  intellectual  hardihood  is  owing  to  his  specn- 
lative  turn  of  mind  which  ranged  over  books, 
galleries  of  art,  landscapes  and  society,  with  tlie 
freedom  and  insight  of  an  nntrammelled  thinker; 
but,  in  part,  also,  it  may  be  traced  to  early  in- 
fluences and  associations.  No  situation  is  more 
favorable  to  habits  of  mental  independence  than 
that  of  a  youih  whose  family  are  identified  with 
a  proscribed  sect  in  politics  or  religion.  To 
think  for  himself,  to  cherish  and  defend  hia  opia- 
ions,  to  preserve  the  right  of  free  judgment  are 
the  first  lessons  impressed  on  his  plastic  muMl. 
Hazlitfs  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
the  social  circle  familiar  to  his  boyhood  was 
made  up  of  gifted  dissenters.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  bear  grave  discussions  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  intelligence,  to  dip  into  literature  at 
random,  to  take  solitary  and  thoughtful  walks 
and  to  encourage  introspective  habits  favora- 
ble to  metaphysical  discernment.  To  this  des- 
ultory yet  inspiring  culture  may  be  referred 
many  of  his  fkults  and  merits — the  lonely -zeal 
with  which  he  clung  to  theory,  the  tenacity  of 
his  youthful  memories,  the  ardor  of  his  literary 
partiality  and  especially  the  aspirations  after 
ideal  perfection  which  neither  misfortune,  error 
or  perversity  ever  quenched.  His  chosen  pur- 
suit was  that  of  painting,  for  which,  through 
life,  he  manifested  a  singular  love ;  but  his  exec- 
utive power  was  so  far  below  his  conceptions, 
that  after  studying,  for  months  in  the  Louvre,  he 
unwillingly  abandoned  the  easel  for  the  pen. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  a  man  of  soch 
exquisite  nervous  organization  and  impassioned 
nature  should  long  for  the  tranquillity  of  art  aa 
the  most  available  and  healthful  vent  for  his  in- 
tense consciousness ;  and  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  his  essays  is  that  in  which  he  so 
nobly  compares  the  professions  of  artist  and  au- 
thor. This  instinctive  fondness  for  art  was  a 
great  aid  to  Hazlitt  as  a  critic.  It  clearly  re- 
vealed to  him  the  conditions  of  literary  produc- 
tion, made  more  definite  the  boundvy  that  di- 
vides real  genius  and  mere  skill  in  writing,  and 
accustomed  him  to  look  at  a  poem,  a  speech  or 
a  play  with  reference  to  its  tone  as  well  as  its 
language,  its  spirit  and  truth  to  nature  as  wall 
as  its  accuracy  and  cleverness.    An  analogy  has 
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long  been  admittad  to  exist  between  the  two  to- 
caiioiM ;  both  involye  Mmilar  laws  of  expression 
and  principlee  of  taste;  and  the  advantage  to  a 
eritie  of  literature  of  artistic  knowledge  may 
Ifaeiice  be  easily  inferred. 

The  controversial  experience  of  his  yonth  and 
his  interconrse  in  manhood  with  the  most  ac- 
complished and  original  minds  gave  not  only 
facility  to  his  power  of  expression  by  enriching  his 
Toeaboiary ;  but  induced  quickness  of  inference, 
diecursive  illnstrations, .  and,  especially,  that 
pnogent  vigor  and  brilliancy  that  ofter  render  his 
lectures  and  essays  a  remarkable  union  of  the 
eoUoqnial  and  the  didactic  in  style.  Thus,  from 
the  study  of  art,  he  derived  the  picturesque  ele- 
ment, and  from  society  the  genial  vivacity  which 
combine  to  give  their  peculiar  life  and  freshness 
to  his  eriticisiiis.  He  dilates  on  an  author  or  a 
painter  as  a  living  reality,  and  as  though  he  had 
jast  parted  company  with  them,  and  not  only 
earned  away  his  mind  full  of  their  ideas,  but  hb 
frame  charged  with  their  magnetism,  which 
seeoBS  to  glide  from  his  fingers  as  he  writes,  and 
scintillates  with  every  dash  of  the  pen.  Hence 
the  great  individuality  of  his  portraits,  the  fami 
liar  air  of  his  communications,  and  the  intimate 
companionship  which  his  discussion  of  favorite 


The  freedom  of  Hazlitt's  comments  upon  liv- 
ing avthors  both  in  the  journals  and  lecture- 
raoma,  has  often  given  offence  to  delicate  minds; 
Us  poUtieal  antagonists  have  repudiated  his  au- 
thority with  scorn;  and  men  addicted  to  the 
merely  artistic  and  timid  phases  of  literature 
seeaa  too  much  disconcerted  by  his  intrepidity  of 
tlMragfat  and  style  to  endorse  his  claims  to  admi- 
ration.  To  these  causes  we  ascribe  the  some* 
what  iaconsistent  reputation  he  possesses.  It  it 
the  natural  consequence  of  originality.    If  w< 

1^  trace,  however,  the  history  of  English  criticism, 
wo  slwll  find  that  with  Hazlitt  began  a  new  era; 
and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  hb  esti- 
mates of  individttal  writers  and  artbts,  it  must 
;  be  conceded  that  hb  method  of  treating  their 
productions — ^that  is,  with  fearless  and  sympa- 
tfaede  reflection«>is  an  immense  advance  upon 
ibe  prescriptive  and  technical  course  once  in 
vogne.  Indeed  Haslitt  deserves  to  be  consider< 
ed  a  reformer  in  criticism ;  and  at  a  period  when 
tfais  branch  of  literature  has  risen  to  such  impor- 
tance, tbb  implies  no  ordinary  merit.  The  uti 
Htf  of  appreciative  minds  b  seldom  recognised ; 
as  interpret  b  thought  to  demand  far  inferior 
powara  than  to  create ;  and  yet  when  we  reflect 
that  works  of  genius  demand  a  concentrated 
attaation  which  only  thinkers  can  bestow ;  when 
we  rtBMmber  how  dull  are  the  sensibilities  of 
the  multitude  and  how  absorbed  they  are  with 
the  immediate  and  the  temporary — we  must  ad 


mit  that  the  shrines  of  genius  would  be  neglect- 
ed but  for  the  priests  before  the  altar,  and  the 
streams  of  truth  unfrequented  did  no  angel  of 
sympathy  trouble  the  waters.  Paradbe  Lost 
was  only  read  by  scholars  until  Addison  point- 
ed out  its  sublimities ;  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Austin 
introduced  German  literature  to  the  English; 
Scblegel,  revealed  Shakspeare  to  Germany ;  a 
lectureship  was  founded  centuries  ago  to  illus- 
trate Dante ;  and  the  spirit  of  our  own  age  b 
most  significantly  reflected  in  its  criticism. 

A  striking  trait  of  the  best  modern  criticism  is 
a  certain  re-productive  intelligence  that  seems  to 
fuse  into  new  and  more  impressive  combina- 
tions the  elements  of  every  subject.  The 
amount  of  positive  information  in  the  literary 
histories  of  Tiraboschi,  Sismondi  and  other  chro- 
niclers of  national  literature,  of  itself  redeems 
their  critical  labors  from  a  secondary  value ;  the 
divergent  streams  of  thought,  the  latent  analogy 
of  language,  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of 
the  literary  development  of  a  race  from  the 
crudest  ballad  to  the  mostfinbhed  drama  are 
problems  that  involve  a  degree  of  research  and 
philosophy  which  only  the  highest  order  of 
minds  can  fully  exercise.  But  even  in  the  mi- 
nor and  bolated  specimens  of  criticism — the  olT- 
spring  of  the  modem  review,  we  often  find  that 
the  writer  has  explored  carefully  every  available 
source  of  knowledge,  and  that  his  article  not 
only  sagaciously  estimates  the  particular  book 
under  notice,  but  remoulds  and  revivifies  the  sub- 
ject itself  by  new  facts,  principles  and  illustra- 
tions blended,  by  an  efficient  rhetoric,  into  a  mas- 
'terly  exposition.  It  b,  therefore,  unjust  to  sneer 
at  the  age  as  more  critical  than  productive,  be- 
cause the  creative  and  analytical  now  unite  their 
forces,  and  mutually  give  birth  to  discussions  on 
society,  art,  literature  and  politics,  which  nomi- 
nally appear  as  criticisms — a  word  that  has  now 
quite  eclipsed  its  original  signification.  Any 
volume  of  the  British  Essayists  of  the  present 
century  will  justify  the  scope  thus  assigned  to  the 
office  of  critic.  Each  seems  to  have  completely 
grasped  a  particular  subject  and  become  its  re- 
cognized expositor.  Thus  Sou  they  has  illustra- 
ted Methodism,  and  Stephens  Catholicism,  with 
the  knowledge  of  theologians,  and  the  liberality 
of  philosophers.  At  no  period,  indeed,  have  so 
many  enlightened  minds  attained  a  disinterested 
position ;  and  hence  the  freedom  and  spirit  of 
popular  criticbm. 

There  b  one  characteristic  of  the  genuine  critic 
apt  to  be  disregarded  by  superficial  inquirers,  yet  r 
absolutely  essential  and  possessed  by  HazKtt  in 
an  eminent  degree.  It  b  that  psychological  ten-  | 
dency  and  habit  of  introspection  through  which  we  i 
become  cognizant  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  '. 
and  the  influence  of  nature  and  literature,  art  ' 
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\  and  life  on  the  soul.  Thus  criticism  includes 
philosophy,  aud  the  appreciation  of  books  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  humanity.  This  requi- 
site is  usually  superseded  by  extensive  erudition; 
and  Hazlitt*8  lack  of  great  scholarship  was  a 
benefit  to  him  in  this  regard.  Few  authors  more 
clearly  discussed  the  just  relation  of  thought  to 
action.  With  all  his  passionate  love  of  talent, 
whether  manifested  in  a  poem  or  on  the  stage, 
by*  an  orator  or  an  Indian  juggler, — in  the  lines 
of  the  burin  or  the  fresco-painting  of  an  old  mas- 
ter,— Hazlitt  perfectly  understood  the  compara- 

I  tive  worth  of  the  practical  and  the  imaginative, 

\  of  physical  enterprise  and  artistic  skill.  Thus 
he  frequently  frets,  like  the  meditative  prince,  at 
his  own  want  of  aptitude  for  affairs,  and  laments 
that  aspiration,  heroism  and  the  instinct  of  reform 
should  "  lose  the  name  of  action  ;*'  asserts  that  a 
happy  man  with  a  good  digestion  never  writes  po- 
etry, and  that  a  peasant  girl  collecting  stones  in  a 
field,  is  a  more  harmonious  being  than  a  nervous, 
brain-weary  author  speculating  upon  life  instead 
of  enjoying  it.  In  this  vein  he  is  often  paradox- 
ical; yet  the  freedom  it  indicates  from  the  nar- 
rowness and  egotism  of  authorship,  proves  a 
wider  range  of  observation  and  a  larger  sympa- 
thy than  generally  belong  to  the  professed  lit- 
erary critic.  Hazlitt*s  admiration  of  Napoleon 
is  equal  in  degree,  though  difi*erent  in  kind,  to 
that  he  cherished  for  Shakspeare ;  and  the  home- 
ly truth  to  nature  in  Hogarth  gave  him  as  keen, 
though  a  diverse  enjoyment  as  the  splendid  col- 
oring of  Titian.  This  universality  does  not  spring 
exclusively  from  a  catholic  taste ;  it  is  rather  the 
frui^  of  an  introspective  mind.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  '*  The  Princi* 
pies  of  Human  Actions.*'  His  metaphysical  in- 
sight was  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  eye  for  the 
picturesque ;  and  to  the  vigilant  watch  over  his 
own  mental  experience — ^to  the  study  of  his  own 
consciousness  as  affected  by  passion,  truth  and 
intellectual  agencies,  he  owes,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, that  nicety  of  view,  and  clearness  of  im- 
pression, which  he  so  eloquently  unfolds.  In- 
deed, *' thinking  too  precisely''  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  his  errors  in  opinion  and  much  of  his 
unhappineas  as  a  man.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  sometimes  looked  with  envy  on  the  absorbing 
career  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  anatomizing  the  soul,  by  an  ex- 
cess of  reflection  and  sensibility;  and  no  thought- 
ful reader  can  peruse  the  Liber  Amoris  of  Haz- 
litt without  the  deepest  pity — ^realizing  how  the 
very  superiority  of  a  man's  nature  may  occasion 
his  greatest  infelicity  by  the  exaggerated  feeling 
that  imagination  and  sentiment  cast  around  un- 
worthy objects.  In  its  healthier  action  this  met- 
aphysical tendency  proved  an  inspiration.    To  it 

,    we  owe  the  masterly  analysis  of  "  Shakspeare's 


Characters*' — which  though  ostensibly  dramatic 
criticism,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  work  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  human  nature — more  sngj- 
gestive  and  legitimate  than  many  approved  text- 
books on  the  subject ;  the  striking  portraits  in 
the  ''  Spirit  of  the  Age"  and  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions pointed  out  in  the  criticisms  on  the 
English  Poets  and  Novelists  are  referable  to  the 
same  qualities.  It  impelled  him  also  to  record 
his  personal  impressions  of  gifted  men,  to  note 
the  conversation  of  Northcote,  and  to  analyze, 
with  so  much  zest  and  acuteness,  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  very  subjects  of  his  critical  essays  amply 
prove  this  remarkable  versatility.  "  A  Portrait  by 
Vandyck"  suggests  pages  of  analytical  comment 
and  eloquent  description.  **  Persons  One  Would 
Wish  To  Have  Seen,"  unfolds  a  theory  of  social 
affinity  equally  marked  by  liberal  feeling  and  indi- 
viduality of  taste.  In  one  paper  he  exi^ains  the 
scholar's  reserve  and  in  another  the  promptitude 
and  tact  of  the  man-of-the-world ;  now  defines 
the  philosophical,  and  now  the  practical  charac- 
ter; here  re-produces  the  delight  Poussin  expe- 
rienced in  painting  a  landscape,  and.there  the  re- 
morseful horrors  which  unnerved  Macbeth.  The 
idiosyncracies  of  the  actor,  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  orator  and  the  theorist  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  materials  in  his  laboratory  to  the 
chemist.  He  delved  amid  the  elements  of  hu- 
manity and  tested  them  in  the  crucible  of  thought 
and  by  the  fire  of  imagination.  He  never  forgot 
that  nature  and  genius  are  primal,  exhaustleea 
and  divine;  and  was  not  to  be  keptfinom  the  in- 
timate enjoyment  of  either  by  the  conventionali- 
ties of  life,  or  the  authority  of  learning.  Wher- 
ever they  appeared — in  the  literature  of  the  past, 
or  the  gifts  of  a  contemporary,  in  books  or  on 
canvass,  in  the  sparkle  of  an  evening  colloquy, 
or  the  full  tide  of  parliamentary  eloquence — ^in 
character  or  form,  sound  or  color,  in  felicity  of 
language  or  originality  of  ideas — Hazlitt  wel- 
comed them  with  cordial  zeal  aud  held  them  up 
to  intelligent  admiration.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
minor  defects  of  taste,  unjustifiable  prejudice 
and  hasty  opinions,  he  enacted  the  part  of  an 
appreciative  mind  on  a  broader  scale  and  with 
greater  efficiency  than  any  of  the  English  critics. 

The  most  common  error  in  criticism  is  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  knowledge.  Thus  many  per- 
sons imagine  they  wholly  comprehend  a  statue 
when  they  have  mastered  its  anatomical  details ; 
and  while  the  spectator  of  poetic  sympathies  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  expression  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  merely  scientific  observer  is  intent 
upon  discovering  a  want  of  proportion  in  its  ex- 
tremities. Knowledge  is  only  a  part  of  the  crit* 
ic*s  preparation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  desirable  en- 
lightenment to  be  informed  that  *Mn  the  group 
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of  the  LaocooD,  the  breast  is  expanded  and  the 
throat  contracted  to  show  that  the  agonies  that 
convulse  the  frame  are  borne  in  silence ;"  but 
whoever  stops  here  and  has  not  the  capacity  to 
enter  into  the  moral  significance  of  the  work, 
derives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  meaning. 
Neither  is  a  readiness  to  discover  faults  any  test 
of  critical  ability  well  understood.  It  has  been 
justly  said  thai  "we  only  work  our  way  into  ex- 
eelleoce  by  being  imprisoned  in  defects.'*  It  re- 
quires no  great  discernment  to  perceive  that 
Shakspeare  often  commits  gross  errors  of  taste, 
but  it  needs  a  great  soul  to  appreciate  his  vast 
humanity;  hundreds  are  offended  by  the  sternness 
of  Dante  where  one  really  feels  his  uoble  dignity; 
the  most  superficial  rhymer  can  be  annoyed  at 
the  conceits  of  Petrarch,  while  the  genuine  sen- 
timent requisite  to  enjoy  bis  sonnets,  is  extremely 
rare ;  every  one  perceives  that  Alfieri*s  style  is 
severe,  but  few  that  it  is  also  sublime ;  Rlchter's 
heart-wisdom  u  as  characteristic  as  his  want  of 
method  and  congrnity ;  and  it  is  easier  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  vanity  of  Rousseau  and  Lamar- 
tine  than  to  thoroughly  apprehend  the  poetry  of 
their  minds.  It  is  characteristic  of  Hazlitt  to 
blend  cordial  eulogy  with  judicious  fault-finding, 
and  to  look  at  a  subject  in  its  relative  and  abso- 
Inte  qualities. 

To  realize  bow  needful  is  a  just  enlistment  of 
the  sympathies,  as  well  as  a  calm  exercise  of 
judgment  based  on  knowledge,  in  the  highest 
eriticism,  we  must  remember  that  works  of  real 
genius  appeal  to  the  soul — to  the  entire  con- 
•cionsness ;  and  if  the  intellect  and  the  memory 
alone  respond,  it  is  obvious  that  the  criticism  is 
incomplete.  Allston  says  of  an  artist,  that  **  he 
bore  the  attack  of  his  assailants  with  the  equa- 
nimity of  one  who  well  knew  that  the  ground  he 
stood  upon  was  not  the  quicksand  of  self-love.*' 
A  great  truth  is  implied  in  this  fact; — that  genu- 
ine appreciation  is  somewhat  akin  to  love — a 
kind  of  voluntary  self-abnegation ;  and  that  pride 
of  opinion  must  be  renounced  and  the  subject 
fill  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  critic. 
^^LoTe^^*  says  Shakspeare,  "lends  a  precious 
seeing  to  the  eye."  When  thus  inspired  our  very 
senses  appear  renewed.  Not  a  latent  grace,  or 
significant  hint,  or  moral  charm  is  lost  upon  us. 
Our  attention  is  fairly  aroused,  our  perception 
qniekened ;  we  follow  every  note  of  the  singer, 
detect  every  line  and  hue  of  the  landscape  and 
consciously  receive  every  image  and  seutiment 
of  the  bard.  "  The  longer  you  live,"  said  Go- 
ethe, '^  the  more  you  will  see  how  few  men  are 
capable  of  understanding  the  law  of  a  produc- 
tion." Objective  and  merely  technical  criticism 
•  always  gives  evidence  of  this ;  yet  we  see  men 
I  of  excellent  sense  in  practical  things,  absurdly 
applying  the  same  canons  of  taste  to  Pope  and 


Wordsworth,  Racine  and  Shakspeare.  Com-( 
mon  sense  and  the  sense  of  beauty  are  toUlly  ^ 
different  endowments ;  and  when  one  usurps  the  j 


office  of  the  other  the  effect  is  pitiable.    Both 


are  indispensable  to  the  true  critic.  They  were  \ 
unusually  blended  in  Hazlitt  and  gave  him  both; 
insight  and  catholicity.  ^ 

A  comprehensive  turn  of  mind  is  not  less  im- 
portant to  the  critic  than  a  lively  sense  of  cor- 
rectness in  detail.  Without  it  he  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  influence  of  the  age  of  a  writer  or 
artist  upon  his  genius.  There  is.  indeed,  a  spe- 
cies of  criticism  that  is  purely  historical-— such 
as  the  elaborate  works  of  Hallam,  Mensel,  and 
others ;  and  the  light  thrown  by  these  disserta- 
tions upon  philosophy  and  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  show  how  extensive  are  the 
relations  of  the  critical  art.  Modified  as  this  is  by 
individual  peculiarities,  it  yet  touches  the  entire 
horizon  of  life  as  revealed  in  history.  Pictures  of 
the  manners,  a  reflection  of  the  spirit,  or  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  learning  of  an  epoch,  such  as 
the  master-pieces  of  literature  usually  contain,  are 
intelligible  only  by  the  collateral  aids  of  science 
and  history.  Thus  it  often  requires  a  union  of 
scholarship  and  acuteness,  of  mental  sympathy 
and  vigorous  reflection  to  attain  the  highest  and 
most  profound  criticism.  Ulrici,  Foscolo  and 
other  gifted  men  have  won  admiring  lanrels  In  this 
field  of  labor.  The  less  philosophical,  but  equally 
genial  exercise  of  the  art  by  special  critics  of  the 
day,  is  more  tinged  by  individual  temperament 
and  culture.  Thus  the  animal  spirits  of  Wilson, 
the  classic  taste  of  Lander,  the  metaphysical 
tendency  of  Coleridge,  the  religious  opinions  of 
John  Foster,  and  the  eclecticism  of  Brougham, 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  their  critical  esti- 
mates. It  is  common  to  speak  of  this  kind  of 
writing  as  ephemeral;  yet  we  believe  its  noblest 
specimens  will  outlive  all  but  the  highest  class  of 
fictions  and  many  of  the  merely  fluent  historical 
narratives  at  present  so  renowned.  Next  to  the 
auto-biography  of  original  men,  there  is  no  legacy 
so  precious  to  ardent  and  discerning  minds,  aa 
their  recorded  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  refer- 
ence to  works  of  human  genius,  which  are  a  com- 
mon and  perpetual  inheritance,  and  a  nudens 
for  the  noblest  sympathies  of  all  generations. 

The  scope  of  Hazlitt's  mental  sympadiies  was 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  tenacity  of  his 
opinions.  So  fixed  are  the  tastes  of  most  wri- 
ters, that  we  can  usually  predict  their  critical  ap- 
titudes with  certainty.  Indeed  the  editor  of  a 
successful  modem  review,  knows  exactly  which 
member  of  his  literary  circle  will  do  full  justice 
to  each  especial  work ;  and  we  recognize  a  natu- 
ral adaptation  on  the  part  of  most  authors  to  cer- 
tain departments  of  criticism  ;  it  is,  to  take  an  in- 
stance near  home,  quite  appropriate  for  Channing 
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to  have  UluBtrated  the  character  of  Fenelon, 
and  Dana  the  acting  of  Kean.  Where  mere 
rerbal  details  are  to  be  sifted,  a  writer  like  Cro- 
ker  is  available ;  but  the  memoirs  of  an  old  painter 
would  elicit  more  genial  comment  from  Mrs. 
Jameson.  There  is  no  branch  of  authorship  to 
which  division  of  labor  has  been  more  wisely  ap- 
plied than  that  of  criticism.  Yet  we  sometimes 
find  a  critic  who  not  only  appreciates  widely  di- 
verse kinds  of  literature,  but  accepts  the  desira- 
ble and  repudiates  the  offensive  in  each.  This 
is  the  true  distinction  between  prejudice  and 
opinion ;  In  nearly  all  but  philosophical  minds  the 
former  overlays  and  hinders  the  formation  of  the 
latter.  The  genuine  critic,  however,' while  con- 
demning the  misanthropy  of  Byron,  none  the  less 
warmly  appreciates  his  intensity ;  though  cloyed 
by  the  dulcet  numbers  of  Metastasio,  is  yet  fully 
sensible  of  his  lyric  melody ;  if  disgusted  with 
the  meretricious  in  Moore,  at  the  same  time  en- 
joys his  musical  triumphs  over  the  harshness  of 
our  vernacular.  To  understand  how  complete 
was  the  scale  of  HazUtt*8  judgment,  and  how,  if 
needful,  it  could  modify  his  enthusiasm,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  exuberant  tone  and  freshness 
of  his  account  of  a  '*  first  acquaintance  with 
poets,"  with  the  cool  estimate  he  afterwards 
placed  upon  intellectual  pleasures,  in  asserting 
that — "  we  put  that  which  flutters  the  brain  idly, 
for  a  moment,  in  competition  with  nature  which 
exists  everywhere  and  lasts  always.'*  The  cause 
of  his  frequent  disparagement  of  literary  labors 
and  success,  however,  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  circumstances  made  that  a  necessity  to 
him  which  should  only  have  been  a  recreation. 
Hazlitt  reading  a  favorite  author  on  a  summer 
day  in  an  inn,  or  spontaneously  writing  bis  earn- 
est tributes  to  the  beauty  and  eternal  worth  of 
genius,  is  one  thing ;  and  Hazlitt  drawn  by  a 
pitiless  journalist  from  a  haunt  of  dissipation, 
and  spurred  by  want  and  what  is  **set  down  in 
the  bond'*  to  write,  is  quite  another.  An  obvi- 
ous reason  for  a  certain  ultraism  that  pervades 
his  articles,  is  a  wimtof  elasticity  or  rather  gaiety 
in  his  nature.  To  be  effective  he  must  be  seri- 
ous. Utterly  destitute  of  humor,  although  keenly 
alive,  to  genuine  wit,  he  treated  everything  grave- 
ly, and  hence  was  apt  to  exaggerate  whatever 
view  he  espoused.  We  consider  this  fault  aton- 
ed for,  however,  by  the  superior  vigor  which  a 
thoughtful  and  earnest  spirit  always  imparts  to 
every  discussion.  When  a  voluntary  critic,  Haz- 
litt's  relation  to  his  subject  was  vital;  his  genius, 
though  sometimes  fitful,  was  never  languid.  **  It 
is  a  very  good  office,"  we  are  told,  **  one  man 
does  another  when  he  tells  him  the  manner  of 
his  being  pleased."  And  this  is  an  office  which 
no  £nglish  critic  has  discharged  with  the  ability 
of  Haalitt.    His  introduction  of  readers  to  the 


authors,  artists  and  charactei»  he  loves,  is  not  a 
piece  of  conventional  formality;  nor  is  it  done 
merely  with  intelligence  and  tact,  but  with  an 
ardor  that  warms  the  sympathies,  and  a  direct- 
ness that  compels  recognition. 


<<  Atlantis,"  or  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 


'Mid  the  sparklinj^  waree  of  the  distant  West, 
Where  the  sun  sinks  down  to  bis  evening  rest, 
And  his  parting  beams  o*er  the  waters  plc^y. 
Like  a  god's  bright  smile  from  the  realms  of  day, 
Oh !  never  beheld  by  mortal  eyes — 
A  cloudless  and  beautiful  country  lies. 


That  unknown  land! — ^it  sometimes  seems, 
That  I  tread  its  shores  in  my  pleasant  dreams, 
I  have  heard  the  song  of  its  wild  birds  free, 
In  their  notes  of  thrilling  melody, 
I  have  felt  the  breath  of  its  scented  breeze, 
Murmuring,  like  music  through  drooping  trees, 
And  marked  sweet  faces  that  flitted  by— 
Sunny  and  warm  as  their  own  bright  sky. 


*Twa8  a  joy  to  pause  by  the  Lake*s  green 
And  gaze  far  down  in  the  purpling  tide. 
Where  Naiads  twiaed  their  golden  hair — 
Gently  laved  by  the  waters,  clear — 
And  mysterious  munnurs  filled  the  air, 
From  yewless  beings  hovering  near — 
Whose  voices  were  soft  as  a  lute's  faint 
Like  a  magical  spell  to  the  *rapt  ear  borne. 

Those  whispered  strains  float  by  me  now — 
Those  pleasant  winds  still  cool  my  brow — 
I  inhale  the  sweet  incense  of  countless  flowers. 
Whose  perfiune  ariseth  from  verdant  bowers, — 
O!  ail  that  we  dream  of  the  lovely  and  Uar, 
Reposeth  in  sunshine  and  gladness  there. 


Mcthmks  when  wild  Fancy  hath  mounted  high. 

And  lent  to  the  mortal  a  spirit's  eye, 

I  have  traced  in  that  shadowy  clime  of  bliss. 

Fair  forms  once  twined  'round  my  heart  in  this,— 

Their  eyes  beamed  on  me  with  love  so  pure. 

That  it  blooms  alone  on  that  Heavenly  shore. 

Bright,  bright  was  the  glance  of  each  liquid  ray, 

But  Passion  and  Pride  had  lost  their  sway — 

Earthly  feeling  had  passed  away, 

Save  the  warm  delight  of  its  holier  part. 

The  deathless  love  of  a  truthful  heart. 

'Tis  sweet  to  know,  when  the  heart  grows  cold. 

And  the  years  of  a  wearisome  life  are  told — 

When  the  thin  blood  courseth,  chill  and  slow, 

And  the  soul  is  o'ershadowed  with  heavy  wo. 

That  the  Pilgrim  of  Earth  may  find  a  rest. 

In  the  beautiful  UUi  of  the  ever-Blest. 


P.  H.  H. 
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AN  SXCURftlON  IN  IRELAND. 

■A9X  DVBOia  LMT  AUTUHir  BT  ▲  T«V1M  AMBUOAW. 

Readen  if  you  have  a  nap  of  Iretaad  at  haod, 
yaa  bad  bMtar  take  it  up  aad  f^Uow  me  as  I  make 
the  circuit  of  the  Emerald  Ue  aa  far  aa  Dublin, 
ami  you  will  eee  that  I  hare  accompUabed  « 
great  deal  in  aight-ae^ng  for  the  short  time  I 
Jhava  boon  engaged  at  it.  On  Friday  the  7th  of 
Saptombor,  at  seven  o*cloek  in  the  momingi  we 
took  the  pnblie  mail-car»  an  open  vehicle  drawn 
by  two  horses,  for  the  town  of  Tralle  twenty 
milaa,  and  the  town  of  Farbat  forty  miles—the 
last  aitualed  on  the  banka  of  the  Shannon.  Our 
jomney  lay  through  a  yery  uninteresting  and 
poverty-stricken  country;  the  land  every  where 
seemed  to  be  neglected.  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  satisfy  my  mind  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  this  blight,  which  seems  to  show  itself  all  over 
IraLand.  I  am  inclined  to.think  that  it  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  system  pursued  of  let- 
ting oat  land  upon  short  leases, — ^in  other  words 
the  oppression  of  tenants  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  land.  These  last  have,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  their  lands 
on  small  leases  i  and,  when  the  farmer  has  im- 
proved the  land  and  the  former  lesse  expires,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  demand  an  exhorbitant 
price  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  or  force  the 
tenant  to  quit  possession.  This  practice  has 
■atnraUy  brought  in  the  end  evil  consequences ; 
the  farmer  reasons  well  when  he  says  that  so 
long  as  the  system  of  short  leases  continues  and 
long  leases  are  refused,  he  will  not  bestow  his 
toil  and  labor  in  the  improvement  of  land,  from 
which  he  is  liable  at  the  end  of  his  labors  to  be 
oaated  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  while  the 
proprietor,  who  generally  spends  his  time  in 
England,  is  amusing  himself,  his  property  ils 
gobig  to  ruin,  till  at  last  he  finds  himself,  as  well 
as  bis  neighbors  who  have  pursued  the  same 
coarse,  absolutely  bankrupt — which  is  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land at  this  present  time.  But  you  may  ask  if 
this  is  not  an  evil  which  should  have  cured  itself  7 
in  other  words,  if  the  proprietor  found  that  he 
was  going  to  ruin  with  the  system  of  short  leases, 
why  has  be  not  adopted  that  of  long  leases  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  replied— firat,  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  land  b  forbidden,  by  the  terms  of  the 
grants  to  be  leased  on  long  terms;  and,  second, 
that  tbe  proprietors,  most  of  them,  are  extrava- 
gant in  their  habits,  constantly  pressed  for  mo- 
aey,  aad  the  system  of  short  leases  i.  e.  the 
power  they  have  of  raising  the  price  of  new 
leases  on  their  tenants— gives  them  for  the  mo- 
BMOt  more  ready  cash :  although,  in  the  end,  as 
tbe  reank  now  shows,  they  find  that  while  they 
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were  saving  at  the  spigot  of  the  barrel  they  have 
been  losing  at  the  bnng-bole.  Again,  there  is  a 
system  of  wuier-kUmg  practised  all  over  the 
country,  which  h as  proved  bad  in  its  results.  The 
original  lessee  has  had  leases  under  him;  he 
leases  to  the  laborer  a  patch  of  ground  large 
enough  to  plant  his  yearly  supply  of  potatoes; 
upon  this  crop  the  poor  laborer  lives  the  year 
out ;  he  feeds  his  family  with  it,  and  with  it  he 
pays  his  rent  to  his  lessor.  Of  course  when  the 
potatoe  crop  fails  the  laborer  and  bis  family  have 
no  means  of  living ; .  they  are  turned  out  of  their 
huts  and  left  by  the  read-side  to  die  of  hunger ! 

The  country  in  which  TraDe  is  sitoated,  is  in 
a  very  deplorable  state ;  the  poor  rates  are  now 
tea  shillings  to  the  pound ;  and,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  it  is  ruining  even^those  who  have  prop- 
erty. A  gentleman,  seated  at  my  side  on  tbe 
car,  told  me  that  he  saw  twenty  tons  of  hay  sold 
not  long  ago  for  £15  to  pay  poor  rates,  and  a 
horse  worth  in  ordinary  times  £10  sold  for  three 
shillings  1 

The  same  gentleman  informed  me  that  emi- 
gration to  the  United  Stales  would  be  greater 
than  ever  next  year,  that  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country  were  preparing  to  leave,  and  that  at  this 
time  Irishmen  knew  more  of  America  than  of 
England. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of 
Sardieu,  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon.  We  here  engaged  a  boat 
to  take  us  across  the  river  to  Kilrush,  having 
changed  our  purpose  of  visiting  Tarbat.  We 
were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  tide  to  al- 
low our  getting  ofi*;  this  hour  we  occupied  in 
visiting  a  very  old  ruinous  abbey  near  by — ^Dia- 
locton  abbey.  We  found  the  old  ruin  a.very  fine 
one,  and  one  of  the  Gothic  windows  in  good 
preservation.  The  interior  was,  however,  loath- 
some in  the  extreme,  being  literally  filled  with 
human  skulls  and  bones,  and  pieces  of  coffins. 
These  bones  I  doubt  not  had  been  bleach- 
ing there  for  centuries.  On  our  return  I  visit- 
ed one  of  the  Irish  cabins  near  the  shore,  aad 
found  a  woman,  the  mother  of  three  children, 
boiling  sea-wud  for  supper.  She  told  me 
that  ua-wud  was  all  that  she  and  her  family 
bad  to  live  upon.  She  stated  also  that  the 
*' Relief'^  occasionally  gave  her  a  litde  Indian 
meal,  but  that  she  had  nothing  to  count  upon 
from  one  day  to  another.  1  left  the  cabin,  and 
soon  met  a  hoy  who  asked  for  a  half  penny,  and 
told  me  that.be  had  eaten  nothing  but  raw  cab- 
bage since  tbe  evening  before.  Another  cabin  I 
entered  and  found  a  woman  weeping  because 
she  had  nothing  to  feed  her  children  with.  We 
at  last  got  off  in  our  fishing  smack  and  sailed 
over  the  Shannon  nine  milea  to  Kibnsh,  passing 
on  our  right  one  of  the  famous  **  round,  stone 
towers"  which  are  to  be  met  witballover  Ireland, 
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but  of  which  tradition  erwk  givos  no  history  as 
to  the  origin.  Ob  onr  way  over  the  river  I  asked 
one  of  the  boatmen  bow  the  Irish  prepared  their 
meal?  «*8ttre  yir  hinor/'  he  replied,  *« there's 
many  of  them  who  are  glad  to  eat  it  raw.*' 

I  hare  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
people  so  temperate.  Nearly  every  man  we 
have  employed  had  taken  the  pledge  from  Father 
Mathow. 

I  have  some  words  to  write  about  the  police 
of  Irriand.  They  are  the  finest  body  of  men  I 
have  seen.  They  are  all  intelligent  young  men ; 
they  are  dressed  as  soldiers,  in  a  very  neat  uni- 
form of  green.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  police 
force  in  Ireland  amounts  to  20,000.  In  each  vil- 
lage there  is  a  barracks  for  them,  and  they  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  soldiers,  carrying 
muskets,  &c. 

We  arrived  at  Kilnish  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  took  a  car  for  Kiiikel,  which  village  we 
reached  about  nine  o'clock. 

&hir4toy,  8lA. — ^We  were  up  very  early,  and 
took  a  walk  about  the  cliffs  of  Killkel.  This  is 
a  pretty  village  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a  great 
resort  during  the  summer  months  for  those  in 
quest  of  sea  bathing  and  sea  breezes.  It  is  to 
Ireland  what  Newport  is  to  the  United  States. 
We  found  the  beach  and  rocks  lined  with  bathers 
of  both  sexes,  making  their  morning  ablutions 
and  presenting  a  very  animated  sight.  At  ten 
we  took  a  car  for  Ross  Bay,  about  15  miles,  to 
visit  the  natural  bridges  to  be  seen  there.  These 
bridges  are  certainly  one  of  the  **  wonders"  of 
Ireland.  It  would  seem  that  some  strong  effort 
of  nature  had  literally  broken  out  of  the  solid 
cliff  or  rock  a  passage  for  the  sea.  The  arch  of 
one  of  the  bridges  I  should  say  was  fifty  feet 
high,  and  so  perfect  is  one  of  them  that  on  look- 
ing at  it  you  might  suppose  it  a  beautiful  piece 
ef  masonry — ^the  stones  'Seeming  to  fit  to  each 
other  as  if  secured  by  cement.  The  material 
that  forms  the  clifls,  which  bind  this  part  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  looks  like  trap-rock  or  slate,  and, 
in  the  formation  of  the  bridges,  you  see  that  the 
veins  which  run  through  the  rock  are  Waving, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  being  at  one  time  a 
molten  mass.  On  our  return  from  Ross,  we 
stopped  to  visit  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Danes. 

Sunday t  9(fc. — Instead  of  going  to  a  Catholic 
chapel,  we  determined  to  continue  our  journey. 
We  took  a  car  at  seven  in  the  morning  for  the 
cliffs  of  Moher — our  drive  being  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  twenty-six  miles,  (the  Irish  mile  is 
longer  than  the  English— the  proportion  is  as 
foarteen  to  eleven.)  The  country  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  so  destitute  a  condition  as  that 
passed  through  the  day  before,  but  yet  bad  enough 
in  all  conscience.  I  do  not  think  we  passed  three 
respectaUe  looking  houses  oa  enr  route,  aad  this 


was  on  the  chief  road  for  travel.  Half  way  to 
Moher  we  stopped  to  rest  our  horses,  and  took  the 
occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  union  work-houses 
at  WiUtown  Malbey.  Wo  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  matron  who  accompanied  us  over 
the  building.  There  was  a  degree  of  neatness 
throughout  the  institution  which  I  little  expected 
to  find — indeed  nothing  coald  exceed  it.  The 
ventilation  was  admirable.  About  five  hundred 
boys  were  inmates  of  this  work-honoe,  all  si 
whom  were  comfortably  clad,  and  appeared  to 
be  healthy.  Indian  meal  is  the  food  they  eat 
exclusively,  and  the  matron  told  me  that  while  it 
can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  it  is  consider- 
ed more  nourishing  and  healthy  than  potatoes. 
These  work  houses  are  calculated  to  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  Irs- 
land.  Instead  of  remaining  in  ignorance,  the 
children  who  are  taken  in  at  the  institution  are 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  While 
we  were  making  our  visit  the  superintend  ant  of 
the  working-houses  of  the  District,  (a  Mr.  Nash,) 
introduced  himself  to  us  and  was  very  attentive 
in  causing  us  to  see  every  thing  connected  with 
the  institution ;  and,  after  we  had  seen  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  he  insisted  upon  our  going  home 
with  him  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  glass  of 
wine— an  invitation  which  we  accepted,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  his  cottage,  where  we  met  his 
accomplished  lady  and  daughter,  a  very  gentle 
girl,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Limerick,  where 
her  father  at  times  resides.  We  passed  a  veiy 
pleasant  hour  at  tbe  cottage,  and  were  urged  to 
spend  a  day  with  our  hospitable  Irish  friends — ^the 
young  lady  even  promising  us  a  pic-nic  for  the  next 
day,  if  we  would  consent  to  remain  with  them. 

At  the  work-house  we  met  the  chaplain,  a 
true  son  of  Erin,  who,  when  he  learned  that  I 
was  from  the  U.  S.,  wished  all  of  us  to  come 
and  dine  with  him.  He  was  full  of  America, 
^'  wished  Ireland  belonged  to  it,"  ^.,  and  de- 
sired much  a  few  hours  talk  with  me — **  to  speak 
the  feelings  of  every  Irishman  in  the  country." 
The  matron  also  was  equally  enthusiastic  about 
America,  and  said  that  she  lived  in  the  hopd  to 
save  enough  out  of  ber  salary,  (£3  a  year,)  to 
finally  reach  the  *'  blissed  country."  The  poor 
rates  in  this  country,  (Clare,)  are  six  shUIings 
and  oight  pence  to  the  pound. 

From  here  we  pushed  on  to  Lahinch,  another 
village  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  aad  then  drove  on 
to  the  cliffs — the  cliffs  of  Moher. 

On  our  way  to  the  cliffs  we  passed  the  estate 
of  Cornelius  O'Brien,  Esq.,  (or  as  Pat  die  dri- 
ver called  it  •*Corney  O'Brien")  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county.  This  is  the  finest  estate  I 
have  seen  since  I  left  Kilkenny ;  the  houses  of 
the  tenants  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  condition, 
and  all  this  is  owing,  I  understand,  to  the  kind- 
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DMi  aod  liberality  of  tbe  proprietor,  who.  unlike 
most  Iriah  laiidlordo,  Ures  npoa  hia  estate.  Here 
tbe  good  reoulta  of  long  leaees  is  clearly  pereep* 
tMe;  here  we  eoiM  eee  that  tbe  oetopantti  of 
tbe  cottages  took  an  istteeet  m  the  aoil  they  lived 
opon,  and  here,  looking  back  upon  the  waste  be- 
bhid  US,  we  saw  the  evil  under  whiefa  all  Ire* 
lead  was  groaning.  The  mansion  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
is  ?ery  fine,  reeently  ereteted,  and  built  after  the 
M  Saxon  castellated  style  of  boflding.  On  ap- 
ppoaching  tbe  cliffs  we  were  struck  with  bis 
generosity  in  erecting  at  his  own  expense  a  fine 
stone  carriage  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
risatiMs  to  the  eKfis,  and  ia  making,  by  means  of 
a  ioe  walk*  the  ascent  to  the  elUifa  more  easy* 
Oa  tbe  brow  of  the  elUb  the  same  liberal  hand 
has  erected  a  beautifttl  stone  castle  for  the  ac- 
eemmodation  of  visitors.  But  of  tbe  cliffs  them- 
selves. There  is  a  grandeur  in  them  that  I  have 
act  found  elsewhere.  Breasting  the  Atlantic 
tbey  rise  perpendiculariy  to  the  height  of  near 
flOO  feet,  as  if  alone  designed  to  put  a  limit  to 
the  mighty  ocean;  and,  as  wave  upon  wave, 
'^ffloaatatn  high,"  comes  dashing  up  against 
their  boU  front,  and  you  stand  upon  their  brow, 
yoQ  eannot  hot  feel  that  ^  it  is  6od*s  work,  and 
ntrveilous  in  our  eyes."  We  returned  to  La- 
Uocb,  where  we  dined,  and  there  took  a  fre^ 
bone  for  Gort,  30  miles  beyond,  reaching  the 
unXL  town  of  Corofine  about  ^ix  in  the  evening. 
Here  we  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hoOr.  I  enter- 
ed iolo  eonvoieation  with  some  farmers  collected 
tsgedier  near  the  km,  and  learned  from  them 
that  one  hundred  able  bodied  farmers  had  left 
tUi  town  for  America  the  last  spring*  and  that  the 
eoaatry  was  being  drained  of  its  best  people 
We  met  here  the  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  a 
proiBstant ;  he  told  me  that  I  could  form  no  idea 
of  tbe  poverty  of  this  Distirict^that  hundreds 
were  now  djring  of  hunger,  and  that  many  could 
•et  leave  their  hots  bscause  they  bad  not  a  rag 
to  cover  their  bodies  f  We  drove  on — ^passing 
several  miserable  kennels^  where  we  left  some 
bread  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves  with 
before  leaving  Corofine,  and  rseeived  an  heartfelt 
■"God  speed  you  safe  home"— •« may  tbe  Al- 
■ighty  bless  yon»"— *'may  our  Lord  protect  you" 
froca  the  poor  creatures  whose  sufferings  we  for 
a  Bsnieat  had  relieved. 

Tbe  country  now  became  wild  and  hMsky,  and 
MDigbtcamoovertts  it  looked  very  '^foJwM." 
To  add  to  the  d^so^^sicfis  of  our  journey,  our 
driver,  who  had  never  been  on  the  road  before, 
lest  bis  way  and  instead  of  reaehing  Gort  at 
bdf  past  nine  o'ekwk,  as  we  expected,  we  did 
ast  arrive  till  after  midnight. 

Ifeadiiy,  1014..— Gort  is  a  censidend^le  town— 
ibe  seat  of  Lord  Gert,  who  they  s«f  has  run 
tbrsaghasnrlynllhisfropeffty.    ThoffeaMifffo 


fine  dragoon  companies  stationed  hers.  This  is 
about  all  I  can  say  of  Gort,  for  I  only,  jumped 
from  my  bed  to  the  coach  which  was  to  take  us 
to  Galway«  We  left  Gort  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  mail-coach  Which  had  just  arrived 
from  Ennis.  When  tbe  coach  drove  up  to  the 
hotel,  an  anxious  looking  Paddy  approachcdit, 
and  addressing  the  guard  on  the  coach  box  he 
enquired,  **  has  yir  hinor  come  from  Ennis  this 
morning  ?" 

**  Yes,"  was  the  gruff*  reply  of  the  English 
guard. 

**  Has  yir  hinor  seen  a  red  cow  on  the  road 
this  mom  ?  sure  I've  lost  one."  You  must  know 
that  Ennis  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Gort. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  seemed  tp  im- 
prove a  little  as  we  left  Gort  and  appronched 
Galway.  The  women  we  met  on  the  road  were 
all  dressed  in  red  flannel  skirts,  a  style  of  cos- 
tume peculiar  to  this  part  of  Ireland.  We  reach- 
ed Galway  about  noon,  and  at  once  took  a  walk 
about  tbe  town — the  dirtiest  hole  I  think  I  was 
ever  in.  Except  for  the  fine  stone  docks  here, 
and  the  discovery  now  and  then  of  an  old  house 
of  Spanish  architecture,  disclosing  the  Spanish 
origin  of  the  town,  Galway  is  uninteresting  to 
a  degree.  Extensive  fisheries  of  herring  seem 
to  be  carried  on  here.  An  hour  was  enough 
for  Galway  and  we  took  a  car  for  Ballynahinch 
Castle  about  forty  miles  further  on.  We  were  to 
pass  through  Connemara,  the  wildest  country  in 
all  Ireland,  and  we  found  it  wild  indeed.  High 
mountains  and  hills  encompassed  us  on  all  sides, 
and  we  drove  along  the  margin  of  lake  after 
lake,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque* These  lakes  abound  in  salmon  and  trout, 
and  our  driver  told  us  that  we  might  fish  from, 
oar  car  and  soon  catch  enough  for  our  dinner. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen 
throughout  this  wild  extent,  and  except  the 
heather  and  the  fern  but  little  signs  of  vegetable 
life.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  we  have  been  amongst  this  afkemoon? 
Words  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mis- 
ery we  have  here  beheld.  All  along  the  road  we 
passed  roofless  cottages  or  cabins,  where  the 
landlord  had  burnt  the  roof  over  the  heads  of 
his  non-reat-paying  tenants  in  order  to  feroe 
them  to  lenve  the  land;  and  near  by  each  cot- 
ter's ruin  we  saw  the  poor  tenants  occupying  turf 
and  mud  hots  not  fit  for  a  pig  to  dwell  in.  The 
poor  erentnres  thofluelves,  as  they  cams  oat  of 
their  liots  to  beg  only  a  half-pottny,  bad  scarcely 
rogt  enough  upon  Uiem  to  cover  their  bodies, 
and  two  boys  who  ran  after  our  car  were  in  n 
pedect  state  of  nudity.  We  provided  oofsehres 
before  starting  with  peonies  and  loaves  of  bread, 
and  nsw#  gaire  one  had  aaothsr  a  bit  of  bnad 
or  a  psaay  lie  sesnmd  fraatia  wkh  jey>    Aiovg 
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the  road  we  met  poor  women  with  their  little 
bags  of  meal,  which  they  had  jnst  reeeived  as 
their  weeicly  allowance  from  the  poor  law  offi- 
cers. I  asked  one  of  the  women  how  much  efae 
was  allowed  and  she  told  me  twenty-one  ponnds 
and  upon  this  she  and  five  children  were  to  sub* 
sist  a  week.  Another  woman  to  whom  we  gave 
a  k>af  of  bread  told-us  that  she  had  left  six  chil- 
dren in  her  cabin  this  morning,  and  had  walked 
ten  miles  in  quest  of  something  for  her  little 
ones  to  eat — that  she  had  not  eaten  anything  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  most  heart-rending  pic- 
ture in  this  scene  where  all  was  deplorable,  was 
the  case  of  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years. 
She  came  out  to  meet  us,  holding  her  little  brother 
by  the  hand — they  were  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones.  I  never  saw  such  human  beings — ^they 
were  both  so  weak  from  starvation  that  they 
could  hardly  move  along.  The  little  girl  was 
intelligent  and  had  a  very  interesting  counte- 
nance. She  told  us  that  both  her  father  nod 
mother  had  died  of  hunger  and  that  she  and  her 
little  brother  lived  alone  in  the  hut,  sleeping  upon 
the  rushes  they  gathered  by  the  road  side,  and 
living  upon  the  scanty  portion  of  meal  doled  out 
to  her  by  the  relief  committee — that  the  work- 
house was  full  and  she  could  not  be  provided  for 
there.  This  scene  moved  us  almost  to  tears. 
But  the  pAor  children  can  suffer  only  a  little  while 
longer;  death,  though  it  comes  to  them  in  its 
most  frightful  form,  must  soon  relieve  them,  and 
restore  them  to  their  parents.  After  leaving  Gal- 
way  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Outerrade,  and, 
after  quitting  this  last  the  scenery  increased  in 
wildness  as  we  went  onwards.  We  arrived  at 
Ballynahinch  Castle,  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
and  were  content  to  get  hold  of  a  bit  of  cold 
beef  to  eat,  and  to  pass  the  night  upon  a  sofa 
bed  in  the  dining  hall — sleeping  two  in  a  bed  at 
&at.  The  castle  is  the  mansion  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  one  of 
the  Galway  members.  Mr.  M.  died  some  time 
ago,  leaving  his  daughter  heir  to  the  estate.  But 
the  estate  is  very  deeply  in  debt ;  and  the  mort- 
gagees, who  reside  in  London,  have,  with  the  con- 
cnrrence  of  the  daughter,  oiered  the  whole  pM- 
perty  for  sale.  It  is  an  immense  estate,  compri- 
sing near  200,000  acres.  The  property  is  to  be 
put  at  auction  in  November,  and  the  mortgagees 
have  sent  a  man  from  London  to  keep  a  hotel  on 
the  estate  for  the  accommodatioB  of  vtsiton  who 
may  wish  to  see  it.  The  rooms  are  now  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Fitsgorald,  (son  of 
Lord  F.,)  and  his  family,  who  bae  thought  of  pnr* 
chasing  part  of  this  extensive  domain. 

Tuudaj^  nth  Stjpt.  We  were  up4it  skin  the 
morning,  and  took  a  walk  ovei*  the  gronads  be- 
longing to  the  estate,  and  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eostlo.    They  ave  suscepliblo  of  qmcI^  mt 


provement; — the  house -is  in  tii^  old  eastoUn* 
ted  style,  is  in- good  repair,  and  ahonndain  fine 
largo  halls,  iit  residence  for  a  aobloman.  A 
beaatifol  lake  liea  quite  contigvovs  to  the  caatlot 
and  almost  from  the  windows  th^hest  trout  and 
salmon  may  be  taken  with  hook  and  line.  At 
8  o*cloek  we  took  a  car  for  Clifden,  about  ten 
miles,  and  arriting-at  the  hotel  w^  found  the  beg- 
gars presMng  so  closely  to  the  door  that  the  ser- 
vants were  obliged  to  use  a  horsewhip  to  keep 
them  off*  Here  we  purchased  some  pretty  spe- 
ciasens  of  the  Connemara  maible,  in  the  form  of 
breaches,  rings,  &;«•  We  then  took  another  ear 
for  Westport  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  abont  40 
miles.  Qnr  road  lay  through  deep  gaps  in  the 
mountains  and  gave  us  the  finest  scenery  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen.  The  scenery  of  lOllaniey 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this. 
Here  it  is  very  bold  and  wild — ^high  monntniBS 
and  at  their  base  large  lakes.  **11ie  ipoas  of 
Kilemore'*  is  the  most  pictnresqne  spot  one  can 
imagine,  and  we  ngreed  that  we  wonkl  like  to 
spend  a  month  in  it.  In  one  of  the  mountain 
sides  we  were  shown  the  cave  of  Gibhom,  a 
noted  outiaw  in  the  old  Irish  rebellion.  Here  ho 
lived  in  security  some  tinie.  We  passed  on  o«r 
right  the  '*  twelve  pins,"  so  caHed,  a  closterof 
peaks  which  yon  will  probably  find  marked  on 
yoor  map  of  Ireland,  and  went  through  **  Joyce's 
country,"  so  caUed.  Joyce  was  a  leadei^in  the 
former  rebelMmi,  and  for  a  long  time  both  he  and 
his  band  were  masters  of  these  monntain  passes. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Bay  of  the  Killories,  and  the  scenery  theroa-- 
bonts.  The  country  generally  showed  few  marks 
of  cultivation  and  as  few  instances  of  comfort. 
We  arrived  at  Westport  in  the  evening.  It  is  n 
pretty  village,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Sligo,  who  has  a  very  large  estate  ad- 
joining the  village*  The  work-house' here,  as  in 
every  county  we  visited-,  is  an  elegant  stone  build* 
ing,  and  admirably  arranged  for  ihe  purposes  in«> 
tended.  These  work-houses  are  built  by  Gov- 
ernment, and  after  a  Government  plan*  It  seems 
to  mo,  however,  that  too  much  expense  has  been 
inourrsd  in  building  these  asylums,  and  if  it  fiaHs 
upon  the  proprietors,  it  must  eome  hard  upon 
them.  Tiie  poor  rates  in  "diis  connty,  (Mayo,)- 
are  now  six  shillings  and  six  pence  to  the  ponndy 
which  the  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  pay.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  o^aion  here  that  if 
these  rates  are  costimred  universal  bankmtptey 
must  ensue.  The  soil  brings  in  hnt  little  rsvo- 
nne,  and  the  best  portion  of  the  formers  are  fteav* 
ing  for  the  United  States^  A  gentleman  told  m» 
that  near  to  Westport,  where  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  thrifty  viUage  of  sixty  houses,  only  ten 
houses  now  remain  with  rooft  over  them.  The^ 
tenanis  hnd  Iftft  for  Anvi^  »d  the  houses 
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w«TO  S#Mig  to  daemy ;  the  fernMri  finding  thst  the 
mitf  Mfetgr  they  had  ia  enjoying  the  little  meaae 
ihey  had  Md  by,  w«e  in  mbnadontng  their  eottn- 
giti  and  bidding  adieu  to  n  eoaacry  which  in  m 
ihert  tiaM  wenld  steep  them  in  poirerty  lo  the 
Ipt  a  they  remaaed  in  it. 

The  taaea  of  povetty  we  met  te-day:  were 
■ere  dietreaahig  than  those  of  yesterday.  Be- 
hn  leading  CliMea  we  provided  onriefree  with 
leaves  ef  bread  and  pennies  in  order  lo  momea- 
isrily  refieTo  the  distresnsd  wh6m  we  aught 
shance  to  nseet.  We  had  net  gone  for  en  oar 
jeamey  when  we  emne  up  with  a  boy  ef  appa* 
landy  15  yean  of  age,  who  was  lying  by  the 
lead  side  ia  a  ^ftag*  state.  We  stepped,  and  I 
sshsd  what  was  the  matter  widi  haaf  He 
fintly  replied^'«£iM|g«r.'*  I  broke  a  piece  of 
Wsad  and  pouring  seme  bnmdy  opon  it,  told  him 
Is  Mk  it  for  he  was  toe  weak  to  eat ;  be  tiid  so, 
sad  when  fan  was-pdrriaiiy  wvlvedhessld  as  riwK 
sB  he  had  ealen  within  the  last  two  d^s  was 
>/  Weleftwitfafafmahalf  loaf  and 
>  and  droTo  on.  We  had  seareely 
lift  hiai,  haweirer,  whea  ft  poor  stanring  woman 
I  liim  taroblnmof  faisbrsad;  and  she 
tahea  it  from  him,  had  not  a  kind 
hsarlsd,  ^agh  poor  farmer,  who  was  passing 
ky,  steed  by  the  dying  boy  and  fbogfat  the  woman 
sC  The  nest  case  was  also  a  very  dislrasriag 
sas.  Driviaf  along  we  observed  smoke  issuing 
ipsm  a  baafc  on  the  road  side.  We  stopped 
sar  car  eppoeiie  to  tlie  twnk«  and  out  of  a  hole 
tntfU  a  chiM ;  then  anoiherv  and  lastly  a  wo* 
aan«-all  coming  oat  en  dMtr hands  and  knees,* 
TUb  pear  womaa  and  her  childrsn  inhnbitpdihis 
hsisk  I  went  to  the  aperture,  oat  of  which  the 
■mke  of  peat  wlw  issuing,  and  endeavored  to 
gst  a  ghmpee  of  die  interior  ef  the  terrets ,  but 
iiwmso  filed  with  smoke  that  1  could  not  see 
ihr  utsit  Wa  Idit  with  her  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
Imr  ihilihigs,  which  moved  her  to  tears  and  sobs. 
Her  hasbaad,  eke  said,  left  her  three  days  ago  in 
isareh  ef  feed.  Thhi  was  a  young  woman  of 
ptfhapa  4ve  and  twwty  yeara. 

The  next  ense  was  that  of  afittle  girl  ef  14 
ymia;— her  parents  were  dead*-and  she  had  the 
sars  ef  two  younger  ehiMraa,  both  of  wham  lay 
ia  lbs  hut  near  us  very  ill.  £he  asked  us  for  a 
r  to  bay  aome  milk  to  feed  her  little  brother 


TV  last  cane  was  that  ef  a  man  of  pertMips 
liysafs,  wim  lived  in*  a  hole  similar  to  that  ef 
fes  woman  }nnt  mentioned.  He  lived  there  with 
hb  fear  chifairaa.  Ba  came  eat  to  meet  us  in  an 
rfamst  dying  state.  Of  a  powerfol  frame,  he 
wm  wora  to  a  skeleton  by  hunger;  his  eyesstood 
sat  with  a  wttd  leak  ef  despav,  and  he  coald 
hanHydiageM  limb  after  theether.  He  begged 
mfer CM*a  aake  to  giva  him semetfaiag  t» aat 


"^I  am  dying,'*  he  cried,  ^and  my  poor  chikiren 
are  dying  with  me,"  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 
We  gave  him  our  last  loaf,  and  some  sHver,  when 
both  be  and  his  chikiren  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  invoked  blessings  from  above  upon  us  ttUtH 
we  could  see  tftcm  no  longer^ 
'  On  entering  Westport  we  passed  ••St.  Pat- 
rick*e  mountain,*'  from  the  top  of  wbiirb  this 
noted  Saint  drove  all  the  serpents  from  Ireland; 
nnd  the*  serpentine  course  is  vinble  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  which  the  reptiles  took  in  their 
deeceac  into  the  Atfciaiic ! 

Wtdnuiag^  12tiU  We  were  up  at  six  In  dm 
morning,  end  drove  trough  a  pelting  rain  to 
Castlsbar,  in  the  county  of  ^SKgo,  wbers  we 
breaMasted  and  then  took  another  car  for  Balli^' 
na,  and  Arom  thence  a  fresh  pair  of  hones  fer 
Sligoi  ^here  we  afvived  in  tbe  evening.  The 
Mia  fell  iti  torrents  the  whole  day,  and  but  for 
ear  Mackinteebee  we  shooAd  have  been  tho- 
roughly  wet,  for  we  were  driving  from  six  in  the 
moraiiig  to  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  in  an 
Ofwa  ear.  We  saw  fewer  cassa  of  destitntlott 
s»d  more  evideneer  of  prosperity  than  in  aay 
CQvaty  we*  had  passed  throagh.  •  At  every  stap^ 
ptag-placa  on  the  road  the  chbf  topia  of  tavern 
conreisatiea  seemed  to-be  America, had  ia  each 
town  I  observed  posted  oa  thewaUB  bills  adver« 
tiaiag  iMps  fer  Boslbtt,  Mew  Yoft  and  Phttadel- 
phia«  > 

Tkutfiayf,  IM.  We  left  8l%o  at  hrif-paat 
six  ID  tbe  asoming  in  the  mail  car  lor  Stabana 
and  Londonderry.  SKgo  is  k  large  town,  but 
what  J  saw  of  it  waeuninteresthig.  Our  route 
lay  along  the  Atlaatio  coast,  and  through  the 
townnof  Bailyahaanott  nnd  Dcmegal,  both  towne 
of  aaase  iropestaaee.  We  drove  tfareagh  the 
paopesty  of  Lord  Paimerstoa.  As  wo  advanced, 
aerth  wa  obsetved  aAarked  impravenBeatin  tha 
conditioaef  thecoaatry  aad  dw  peopler.  ladeat 
we  mat  with  eomparathrely  no  beggart ;  the  sett 
appeared  to  ha  under  good  husbandry,  till  near 
Leiideadei'fy,  whea  the  whole  coanwy  asanmtJ 
quite  an  EngHah  aspect.  We  left  thercarut  Ssa- 
baaa,  a  litda  village  14  miles  to  ths aoatbof  L.« 
aad  teak  the  raHread  tram  fer  Loadeadeiry, 
which  we  reached  aboat  tveo'clodi  in  -the  aftav^ 
naea.  Leadoadeny  is  prettily  eilaatedapon  tha 
rivnr  Fayle,  aad  we  foaud  it  a  cleaa*  Knglisli 
lookiag  town.  We  ramained  here  tiH  seven  in 
the  morning,  when  we  took  the  msA  coach  fer 
the  vyiage  ef  Coleraiae,  where  we  miised  tit 
midnight,  semewliftt  fatigued^  ftir  tva  had  doaea 
good  day's  joaraey.  - 

Friday,  8tpL  14.--**We  taok  a  car  and  madam 
this  momittga:^  8  o'clock  fer  Danlnce  Casde  and 
the  Giant*s  Cauaeway.  Our  read  lay  cleee  s» 
the  sea,  and  aver  the  high  cKfs  which  bind  the 
broad  Atlantw^    Onsn  did  we  step  to  admne  the 
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natural  bridges  formed  by  the  Ben  which  has 
rolled,  for  succewive  centuries,  against  the  lime 
stone  rocks,  and  aa  often  to  watch  the  course  of 
the  hundred  sails  before  U8»  bound  lor  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe.  We  spent  a  few  mo^ 
ments  at  the  castle — an  extensive  ruin,  but  pre- 
senting nothing  worthy  of  note.  It*  is  built  upon 
a  commanding  situation,  and  from  it  an  exten- 
sive view  may  be  had.  The  muBber  of  nalnrcl 
bridges  formed  under  the  cliffs  which  yon  here 
get  a  sight  of  is,  I  believe,  twenty-eeven*  The 
castle  has  not  been  occupied  these  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai««  From  the  casde  wo  drove  on 
to  the  Causeway,  and  engaged  a  guide  to  show 
us  the  wonders  of  this  wonder  of  the  world. 
Our  guide  had  learnt  bis  iesson  by  heart,  and  at 
we  were  dcseeoding  the  faQl,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  were  to  take  a  boat  to  visit  one  of  the 
eaves  of  the  Qauseway,  he  began  to  rehearse  it. 
'*  Sir,"  (we  seemed  to  have  got  out  of  the  conn- 
try  of  ^  ylr  hinor,*')  said  he,  *^}angu^e  is  total- 
ly inadequate  to  desoribe  the  magnificence  of  the 
Gianfs  Canaeway !  peoptea  comes  here  from  all 
parts  -of  the  civilised  globe--'<"fro«i  France*  Italy 
and  America,  and  they  are  aethooished  in  their 
contemplations!  8ir,  tlie  eye  must- ponder  for  a 
Ipng  while  in  order  to  realise  the  wondera  of  the 
Causeway,*^  and  in  tfaie  way  he  would  have  gone 
on,  had  I  not  told  him  that  all  we  wanted  of  him 
waste  point  oot  the  attractions  of  the  Causeway 
and  we  would  make  our  own  reflections.  We 
entered  our  boat  and  rowed  to  the  cavern  of 
Port  Cooir,  which  we  entered  in  our  boat.  It  is 
a  magnificent  cavern,  extending  into  the  cUf 
about  three  hundred  feet,  its  height  being  about 
fifty  fdet.  Its  arched  ceiling  and  sides  are  of  dif- 
ferent coloied  stones,  and  they  look  as  if  art  as 
weH  as  nature  had  contributed  to  their  formation 
and  arrangement ;  the  crimson,  the  brown,  and 
the  bright  yellow,- are  the  prevailing  colors.  Al- 
though the  sea  without  was  high,  yet  within,  the 
water  was  a^oalm  as  the  surface  of  a  lake  on  a 
bright  summer*s  day.  I  have  been  more  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  tfaid  cavern  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  while.  From  the  cavem-we 
pnshedout  upon  the  sea  and  rowed  to  theCaase- 
way — ^and  I  must  confess  that  my  feelings  as  I 
first  beheld  this  wonderful  formation  were  dioae 
ef  ifisappointment.  From  the  time  I  first  saw 
the  view  of  the  **  Giant's  Causeway"  in  my 
school  book,  I  have  imagined  it  to  be  a  duster  ef 
gigantic  columns  rising  from  the  sea  to  theheight 
of  some  faundreds  of  feet.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  the  same  id«a,  but  yba  may  divest  younelf 
•f  it,  for  the  reality  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  what  its  name  imports — ^a 
causeway,  or  pier — a  wharf,  fitter  an  Irish  giant, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  famous  ODonoime 
of  KUlamey  memory,  to  luid  upon.    Jtie>i  qui^ 


.of  basaltic  columns*  the  highest  of  which  is  45 
feet,  extending  from  the  land  into  the  sea,  and 
lessening  in  tieigbt.as  it  runs  out  till  the  piilan 
are  just  the  right  lieight  to  step  out  upon  from 
the  row-beat  (as  we  did,),  and  once  on  th^  Cause- 
way, you  can  gradually  aacend  from  atep  to 
step,  until  you  stand  upon  the  tallest  range  of 
columns.  But  it  is  a  wonderful  formation,  and 
you  can  hasdly  realise  that  any  other  than  the 
chi^i  of  an  expert  stone-cutter,  has  formed  the 
perfectpillara  which  surround  you.  These  pil- 
lars are  of  every  aise,  from  the  triangle  to  the 
nen^fon.  The  length  of  the  diierent  parts  of 
rocks  which  form  the  entire  pillar  aeema  to  be  the 
saaae,  and  are  laid  one  upon  the  othec,  with  the 
precision  of  the  nuMt  perfect  piece  of  masonry, 
each  stone  being  concave  at  the  bottom,  and  con- 
vex at  the  top,  and  fi^dog  in  together  like  the 
point  of  a  limb-^and  so  delicately  joined  that 
yen  can  hardly  detect  the  seam  which  separate 
thetwoetonee.  The  Causeway  extends,  I  should 
tbink,  about  200  yards  in  lenglh  and  half  that 
amount  in  breadth.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  what  I  have  described  is  aU  that  appertains 
to  the  Oiant^s  C  auseway.  Just  beyond  tl^  cause- 
way, is  a  very  high  and  extaooded  cliff*  on  the 
face  ef  which  you  will  discover  the  seme  basal- 
tic edunins  as  you  have  found  at  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  Causeway.  They -generally  run 
up  and  down,  perpendicularty ;  bikt  it  h  curious 
to  observe  that  many  run  horizontaBy,  looking 
like  so  many  cannon,  presenting  their  months  to 
the  sea.  It  is  evident  that  all  thb  part  of  tlw 
country  has  been  the  sport  of  some  violent  vol- 
canic efi^rt«*^-a  portion  of  the  cliff  looks  as  if  it 
had  at  one  time  been  a  molten  mass  ef  lav«r-« 
and  confirmatory  of  this  idea  id  the  fact,  that 
half  way  down  the  cliff,  there  is  a- strata  of  char- 
red wood  or  charcoal,  embedded  between  the 
layers  of  rock.  We  procured  some  very  pretty 
specimens  of  different  minerals  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Causeway.  There  is  a  fine  hotel  at 
the  Causeway,  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  the 
nobility.  Leaving  the  Causeway,  we  proceeded 
on  to  BaHymena,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time 
to  take  the  train  which  starts  from  this  village  for 
Belfast.  The  country  we  passed  tiirough  on  the 
rails  was  very  fine,  and  in  a  high  state  of  calti- 
vacion,  resembKlig  the  best  portions  of  England. 
The  people  also  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  caste 
from  those  we  had  lately  been  travelling  amongst, 
and  ikey  art  a  diierent  race,  the  north  of  Ireland 
being  peopled  by  Scotch  emigrants  who  drove 
the  Irish  away  pretty  much  as  our  pioneers  are 
in  the  habit  of  driving  the  poor  Indian  before 
them* 

I  find  that  great  complaints  are  made  through* 
out  all  the  north  of  Ireland,  against  the  opera* 
tion  ef  &e  *«Iiate  in  aid  Bill."    This^  as  yea 
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know,  16  a  measure  of  the  Whig  leader,  Lord  John 
Roasell,  and  contettif^lateB  tbe  levy  of  an  uniform 
late  of  taxes  all  over  Ireland  for  the  support  of 
tiM  poor  of  the  country.  Tbe  north  remon- 
strmte — ^they  say  they  are  williog  to  take  care  of 
their  own  poor,  but  that  they  should  be  no  mpre 
liable  to  relieve  the  wholesale  pauperism  in  the 
■oath  and  west  of  Ireland,  than  England  and 
Scodaod.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  their 
reaaoniog.  but  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
both  England  and  Scotland  are  groaning  under 
the  burUen  of  increasing  taxes,  Irelanit  is  and 
ever  has  been  free  from  tttt  assessed  taxes  to  the 
goveriuoefttf  and  hence  the  reply  is  given,  that 
Ireland  onght  ai  least  to  take  care  of  its  own 
pmopera.. 

Belfast  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  I  have  seen 
in  any  country— the  streets  are  wide  and  clean — 
the  shops  Imposiof;,  and  the  whole  city  is  well 
built. 

Satwday^  15<^.-7-We  left  Belfast  at  7  in  the 
morning,  in  the  train  for  Dublin,  the  rail  road  being 
eompletMl  the  whole  distance,  with  the  excep- 
tion <|f  about  14  miles.  We  passed  through  the 
towae  of  Armagh  and  t)rogheda,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim  and  Down.  The  country  looked 
iourishinf ,  like  that  WB  met  on  approaching 
Belihat.  Flax  appears  Co  be  extensively  grown 
on  this  and  thft  north  of  Ireland.  We  met  with 
few  cases  of  beggary,  and  no  case  approaching 
those  we  witnessed  in  the  south  and  west. ,  The 
cottages  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition,  aad 
the  promisee  about  Ihem  frdy*  I  saw  no  turf 
httta  or  cabins.  The  people  all  along  here  are 
for  tbe  most  part  Protestants,  and  I  judge  that 
the  Presbyterian  is  the  prevailing  religion.  Peat, 
or  turi^  for  burning,  appears  to  be  plentiful  here, 
as  all  over  the  country — ^without  this  article  of 
fuel  Ireland  woidd  be  uninhi^itable — for  there  is 
neither  wood  or  coal  to  be  found  on  tbe  bland,  I 
understand .  You  can  travel  for  miles  in  f  ny  part 
of  Ireland  without  meeting  a  doaen  trees.  From 
these  extensive  swamps,  where  the  peat  is  cilt,  it 
would  teem  that  the  whole  island  has  been  innn- 
•  dated  at  som^  period,  and  tbe  large  roots  and 
portions  of  oak  trees  now  continually  found  in 
the  bogs,  show  that  an  extensive  forest  at  one 
time  covered  the  country.  Out  of  these  roots 
now  found,  which  have  become  quite  black — 
ornaments  are  manufactured  and  sold  all  over 
Ireland — often  pieces  of  armour  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  helmets  of  gold  of  curious  workmanship  are 
found  in  the  bogs,  and  tradition  gives  no  account 
as  to  whom  they  might  ha^e  belonged.  We  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  at  once  com- 
menced our  sight-seeing.  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  the  first  impression  of  the  city.  I  have  seen 
no  titf  reminding  me  so  much  of  New  York — 
perhapa,  however,  it  is  the  brick  buildings  which 


I  have  seen,  which  foroes  upon  me  a  similarity 
between  the  two  cities*  The  public  edifices  here, 
however,  surpass  those  of  our  commercial  empo- 
rium. The  city  appears  to  be  very  clean,  and 
the  inhabitants  well  dressed  and  orderly. 

Mondai^t  17th, — I  have  visited  all  the  lions  of  the 
city — ^the  castle,  tbe  college,  and  museum,  and 
seen  a  great  many  curious  and  interesting  obje^^ts 
in  each.  The  county  of  Wicklow  into  which  I 
drove,  is  quite  English  and  abounds  in  fine  coun- 
try seats.  I  passed  the  residence  of  Grattan,  and 
saw  the  lawn  where,  you  may  have  beard,  the 
rebels  encamped  during  tbe  old  rebellion :  and 
drove  by  the  cottage  where  Gen.  Wolfe,  who 
was  killed  at  Quebec,  was  born. 

Here,  then,  my  Irish  tour  must  end,  and  I  can- 
not but  believe  diat  the  hasty  sketch  I  have  given 
you  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  Irish,  while  it  calls 
forth  your  sympathy  will  excite  surprise — surprise 
that  a  people,  iutelligent  and  industrious,  resid- 
ing upon  a  soil  capable  of  being  made  the  finest 
in  the  world,  being  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  within  almost  a  stone^s  throw  of 
British  wealth,  should  be  found. so  forsaken  and 
poverty-stricken!  and  so  distrustful  of  one  an- 
other that,  (a  fact  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to  men- 
tion) wherever  a  piitch  of  potatoes  is  planted, 
or  a  crop  of  wheat  grown,  a  hut  is  built  upon  the 
lot,  and  a  man  stationed  night  and  day,  to  pre- 
vent the  crops  from  being -carried  off  by  bis  star- 
ving neighbours  !  And  does  it  not  appear  strange 
that  while  the  rest  of  England's  subjects,  even 
her  distant  colonies  in  Australia  and  Africa,  are, 
so  to  speak,  prosperous  and  happy,  Ireland  is  at 
the  very  doors  of  England,  asking  for  bread,  and 
exhibiting  her  children  dying  and  dead  from  bun- 
8*r? 


T&£  EPIGRAM. 

We  have  a  very  great  respect  for  the  ministers 
of  religion ;  and  would,  at  once  suppress  this 
paper,  if  we  supposed  that  it  would  wound  the 
feelings. of  any  worthy  man  among  them.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  absurd  spirit  which 
denounces  a  body  of  men,  because  some  of  them 
do  not  possess  the  virtues  which  they  claim. 
Every  profession  has  its  stigma;  every  calling 
is  encumbered  with  unprincipled  men.  But  these 
are  exceptions.  Every  physician  is  not  a  quack ; 
every  lawyer  is  not  a  pettifogger;  every  merchant 
is  not  a  swindler;  nor  is  every  mechanic  a  botch* 
Judging  by  the  same  equitable  rule,  we  have  a 
right  to*hold  that  all  preachers  are  not  impostors  $ 
although  we  sometimes  detect  the  wolf  in  an 
outer  garment  borrowed  from  the  sheep. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  submit  to 
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the  reader  dM  £i»liowiii|^  epigrsme.  TIm  first 
will  be  recognised  m  one,  of  wliicii  we  €«Te.ft 
pnrt,  in  n  former  paper. 

Ci-gtt  le  paurre  Pellegrin, 

•  <iai  dans  le  double  emploi  de  PoSte  et  de  Pr^trey 
EproaYa  malle  fois  Pembarras  que-iait  ntStte 

Ia  crainte  de  immrir  de  fiuim. 

*  Le  madii  CaUiolique,  et  le  loir  IdoUtre, 
II  dSnait  de  TAutel  et  eoupait  du  ThMtre. 

Poor  Pelligrin  tried,  for  fear  of  starratioii, 
Of  poet  and  prieat  the  doable  vocation. 
A  Pagan  at  iiigltt,aiid  a  Chriatian  by  day^ 
He  dined  at  the  altac,  and  aupped  at  the  plajr. 

The  preachers  of  the  Court  of  Lonis  XIV., 
with  fiossuat  at  their  head,  opposed  the  recep- 
tion of  players  to  the  Sacraments  of  the  church, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the  foulest  cor- 
ruption reigned  at  that  court,  under  the  mask  of 
piety.  This  circumstance  provoked  an  epigram 
from  the  celebrated  Leibnitz.  We  take  it  from 
his  Life  by  Mackie,  p.  171. 

Ahx  DodatrM  Antieom^dieni. 

Sevires  Directeors  dee  bonunea, 
Saves-Tona,  qu'au  I'idcle  od  nous  Bomnes 
Un  Molidre  ^difie  aatant  que  toi  le^ona  7 
Le  Tice  bien  raiUii6  n'est  pae  lans  penitence, 
II  faut  poor  refomier  la  France, 
La  Com^dje,  ou  lea  Dragons. 

Ye  guides  epren  of  erring  men. 

Has  it  escaped  your  pious  ken 

That  actors  may  the  preacher  aid  7 

Vice  laughed  to  shame  will  hide  its  head ; 

And  France,  to  quit  her  crimes,  must  dread 

The  drama  or  the  dragoonade. 

Lew  JiUim  dm  Ump$  patti, 

Les  moins  sont  de  bons  enfans, 
L'un  pour  Tautre  Ibrt  indulgens, 
Ne  fesant  rien  qui  les  ennuie, 
Ayant  leur  cave  bien  gamie, 
ToiiUours  repos^  et  contens, 
Visitant  pen  la  sacristie ; 
Mais  quelquefois  les  jours  de  pluie 
Priant  Dieu  ponr  tuer  le  temps. 

Le  Frame  de  Pon^pignam, 

TkeMlvmit^/brmer  dtuf^. 

Those  good  old  monks,  how  well  they  fitred, 
Indulgent  each  hie  bmther  spared. 
No  irksome  labor  ever  stirred 
The  slumber  of  the  well-fed  herd. 
Resigned  to  sleep,  and  void  fit  care, 
They  seldom  thought  of  mass  or  pnjer. 
But,  sometimes,  on  a  rainy  day, 
They  prayed  to  pass  the  time  awty. 

EpUaphe  de  Frhre  /oc^wet. 
U  eat  parti,  le  irdre  Jacquee; 
Qu'U  soit  de  Dieu  le  bien  venu! 
Quoiqu*il  ne  fit  jamais  de  Piques, 
On  dit  qu'U  est  mort  en  Elu  .  .  . 
Canne  iL  la  main,  le  dos  en  vodte^    , 
An  ciel  U  ra,  caha,  cahin : 


S'il  troHve  on  cabaitet  en  routa, 
Je  erains  qu'il  na  reato  an  cheiniAi 

Ctmret  de  VaUmeugc. 

^pUapk  pm  BirMer'7aefme9. 

Good  brother  Jacques  is  gone  at  last, 

An  joy  go  with  him  too. 
Although  ha  ne'er  was  lunowa  to  6sl» 

J)My  say  he  died,  **  trye  Uiie.'* 
With  wallet  crammed  and  staff  in  hand. 

He  left  the  world  with  pain; 
Though  snmmoaed  to  a  better  land, 

He  want  against  the  gndn. 
^  And  ahould  he  find  upon  the  road,  ^ 

An  inn  whereat  to  stay, 
I  fear  heUl  drop  his  staff  and  load. 

And  stop  upon  th«  way. 

Efritaphe'de  PAhbi  FerrtU. 

Ci-gtt  r  Abb6  ^errai,  qu^un  homme  raisOnnabk 
Ne  pent  flonner  4  Dieu  siuu  five  tort  an  Diaitla. 

Epiiaph'en  AM  FerraL    * 
Here  lies  abb^  Ferrai— 'twere  a  scurvy  trick 
To  give  him  to  God,  and  wrong  old  Nick. 

Or  thus : 

Of  this  man's  soul,  'tis  hard  to  tell 
Whether  'tis  gone  to  heaven  or  helL 

Smr  mm  J}foet^ 

Colas,  ce  d^vot  persoanage. 

Est  mort  depuis  cinq  ou  six  joun  r 

Raisin*  il  la  fleur  de  son  Age, 

Vient  aussi  de  finir  son  cours; 

Dans  le  maixfit  sidcle  oil  nous  aommes, 

Ghacun  ee  deguise  si  bien, 

Qu'on  ne  sait  qui  d|  ces  denzhMimfle 

Fut  le  plus  gruid  cemidien« 

BomrMmlL 

OmmDn4fiee. 

A  player  and  a  devotee 

Have  finished  their  career; 
*Tis  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  twe 

The  greater  actor  were. 

Or  thus:  * 

A  player  and  a  devotee,  the  greatest  of  the  aga. 

Hate  well  performed  the  parts  they  choae,  and  died,  sad 

quit  the  stage ; 
In  times  like  onra  when  every  man  appears  in  mask  or 

paint, 
'Tis  hard  to  tell  which  acted  most,  the  player,  or  the  saiat. 

Le  Sermim  emma  Fm. 
CTertain  prdcheor,  par  sa  longueur  eattr^me^ 
Lassa  les  gens  :  I'auditoire  s'endort; 
On  se  reveille,  on  Voit  qu'U  n'est  ehcor 
Qu'au  premier  point ;  on  6tait  en  car^me : 
On  veut  diner,  on  defile  et  Ton  sort, 
Le  saeristain  reste  et  se  r^conforte  $ 
II  bolt  un  coup,  mange  du  pain  b^ni,  , 

Puis  va  chercher  les  clefe  et  les  apporte 
II  &ut,  dit-il,  mon  Pdre,  que  je  sorte, 
Voici  les  clefe :  quand  vous  aves  fini, 
Voua  vondre2  bien  fiwmer  la  porta. 

De  Lm  Cgmdmtime. 

^  Fameux  Conuqoe. 
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The  ImtenmmMe  Sermom* 

A  preaclier,  in  a  great  oration, 
DieliTcnd  on  n  grand  oecasion, 
Dieooianed  so  long  and  wondrous  deep, 
He  put  his  liearera  all  to  sleep. 
The  congregation,  one  by  one, 
Waked  up  and  found  him  still  upon 
The  first  division — so  they  went 
To  dine,  and  keep  the  hallowed  Lent. 
The  paons  sexton,  more  devout, 
lUsolved  to  bear  the  sermon  out. 
And  when  the  hour  arriyed  to  dine, 
He  eat  the  mass,  and  drank  the  wine. 
At  length,  (atigued  and  ill  at  ease, 
He  left  Us  seat  and  got  the  keys. 
And  howing  with  respectful  air, 
Said  to  the  grave  and  learned  Pere, 
There  are  the  keys — when  church  is  o'er, 
Please  shut  the  bouse  and  lock  the  door. 


VAbbS  RoqtteUe. 

On  dit  que  TAbbe  Roquette 
Pr^he  les  sermons  d'autrui; 
Moi  qui  sais  qu'il  les  achette, 
Je  aootiens  qu'ils  sont  i  luL 

Soqnette,  'tis  said,  his  sermons  got 

From  others  on  a  loan  ; 
But  I  who  know  that  they  were  bought. 
Affirm  they  are  his  own. 


Le  Predieateur, 

Chea  les  habitana  d'Angoutdme, 
Le  petit  Pdre  Andr6  pr6cha  tout  un  Car^me, 

Sans  «tre  invito  diner : 
On  sent  qn*un  tel  onbli  ne  peut  ee  pardonner : 
Le  jour  qv'il  termina  cette  sainte  carridre, 
II  lenr  dit.    J'ai  rempli  mon  divin  ministere : 
J*ai  fronds  des  ekcds,  j'ai  donn6  des  avis  ; 
Mais  je  n*ai  point  parbl^  coutre  la  bonne  chdre, 
Car  j'ignorc  comment  Ton  traite  en  ce  pays. 

Pompignan, 

TkePrtttdur, 

Onee  on  a  time,  in  Angonleme, 

Good  Andrew  preached  a  whole  emremej 

He  won  the  applause  of  saint  and  sinner;  ^ 

But  none  invited  him  to  dinner. 

The  pious  &tber,  grieved  to  find 

A  fioek  so  little  to  his  mind, 

Besohred  to  quit  his  congregation, 

And  wound  up  with  this  peroration : 

**  My  work  is  done — I've  warned  you  all 

Of  many  errors  great  and  small, 

And  touching  what  I've  seen  and  heard 

Have  dropped  to  you  a  wholesome  word. 

Bvt  if  I've  not  rebnked  your  diet, 

Nor  charged  you  with  excess  of  riot. 

Excuse  me,  friends,  I  have  not  seen 

Your  tables — and  to  speak,  I  ween. 

Of  what  came  not  widiin  my  ken, 

Yooll  not  expect  of  me.    Amen." 


dPim  Cmpitekin,  prkkmU  Lu  Met- 

Dmis  roe  affections  je  ne  vous  con^ois  pas, 
Diaaii  vn  Capachm  preehant  i  P^xenas : 


Par  exemple,  chacun  me  dira  qu'il  pr6fere 
Le  Boliel  ii  la  lune  .  .  .  opinion  vulgaire, 
Que  vous  m'apposerez ;  mais  je  dia  ^  mon  tour. 
Que  la  lune  vous  est  beaucoup  plus  n^essaire, 
Pendant  la  nuit  du  moins  la  lune  vous  6claire 
Tandis  que  le  soliel  ne  pariit  qu*au  grand  jour. 

Bkmchard  Dc  La  JfiMf e. 


Extraetjrom  a  $ermo»  efa  CapmehiM  Friar,  om  the 
der9  qfereaHon, 


A  friar  proclaimed  in  a  pulpit  oration. 
The  wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 
Admonished  his  hearera  how  greatly  they  erred 
When  the  gift  of  the  sun  to  the  moon  they  preferred. 
**  The  moon,  my  dear  brethren,  you  surely  must  own 
Is  needed  much  more  than  the  light  of  the  sun, 
Through  the  darkness  of  night  she  illumines  yoiu-  way, 
While  the  sun  merely  shines  'mid  the  light  of  the  day. 

Clermont  Tonnere,  Bishop  of  Noyou,  wu  m 
man,  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  *'of  an  unbounded 
stomach*' — ^that  is,  as  Sbakspeare  meant,  a  man 
of  lofty  aspirations.  He  once  ordered  one  of 
his  canons  to  carry  his  train  in  procession,  which 
the  ecclesiastic,  as  proud  as  his  master,  refused 
to  do.  The  bishop  would,  doubtless,  have  put 
him  in  prison — as  an  English  bishop  did  the  Rev. 
iMr.  Shore,  in  our  day — if  he  had  been  able.  In 
default  of  this,  he  brought  him  before  the  Pcnrlia" 
mentt  where  the  di£5culty  was  amicably  settled. 
Fourneroi,  the  advocate  of  the  canon,  observed, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  "  the  train  of 
the  Bishop  of  Noyou  had  been  hanging  over 
them,  for  three  years,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
showering  its  malignant  influence  over  the  whole 
Gallican  Church."  This  proud  dignitary,  on 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
in  the  place  of  Barbier  d'Aucour,  deceased,  re- 
fused to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  declaring  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  eulogize  roturUrs — the 
vulgar.    Here  is  his  epitaph. 

Ci-git  et  repose  humblement 
De  quoi  toutle  monde  s'^tonne, 
Dans  un  si  petit  monument, 
Un  dit  qu*entrant  en  Paradis, 
II  fut  r»;u  vaille  que  vaille ; 
Mais  qu'il  en  sortit  par  m^pris, 
N*y  trouvant  que  de  Canaille. 

In  humble  state  reposes  here 

That  haughty  priest,  the  great  Tonnere, 

They  say  he  was  so  yery  nice 

That  when,  on  reaching  Paradise, 

His  eyes  first  met  a  beggar's  lace. 

With  deep  disgust  he  left  the  place. 

EpUaphe  d'un  Eveque, 

Ci-git  qui,  puissant  dans  I'Englise, 
Et  tres-redout^  dans  ce  lieu, 
Rendit  enfin  son  ame  i  Dieu  ; 
Mais  je  ne  sais  si  Dieu  la  prise. 

De  Cmiify, 
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BtttHk  in  tht  WUdertuMM. 


[Febbdakt, 


EpUapk  on  a  Biaihop. 

Here  lies  a  man  who  serred  the  church. 
And  ruled  it  with  a  rod  of  birch  ; 
At  death,  to  God  his  soul  bequeathed, 
I  know  not  whether  Hwaa  received. 

We  close,  for  the  present  at  least,  with  an  epi- 
gram on  a  different  subject. 

Lucaa  Holstenius,  a  Protestant  converted  to 
Catholicism,  was  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Allatius,  a  native  of  Cbiost 
and  Allatius  was  succeeded  by  J.  Simonius  As- 
•emani.  a  Maronite.  This  heterogeneous  suc- 
cession of  librarians  gave  occasion  to  the  follow- 
ing distich,  in  the  caustic  humor  of  modem  Rome. 

Praefuit  hereticus;  poflthunc  schismaticus ;  at  nunc 
Turca  praeest :  Petri  bibliotheca,  vale. 

A  heretic  once  kept  the  books  of  the  Pope, 

After  him  a  schismatic  was  clerk, 
Aad  now,  if  the  library's  door  you  would  ope, 

You  must  ask  AtseivAm  the  Turk. 


DEATH  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


BT  CHARLES   LANMAIT. 

Midway  between  the  St.  Louis  River  and 
Sandy  Lake,  in  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  is 
to  be  found  one  of  the  largest  and  most  forbid- 
ding of  tamarack  swamps.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  a  thing  of  dread,  not  only  to 
the  Indians,  but  also  to  the  traders  and  voya- 
gers, for  directly  across  its  centre  runs  the  por- 
tage train  leading  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  For  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  year  it  is  blocked  up  with 
snow,  and  during  the  summer  is  usually  so  far 
covered  with  water  as  only  occasionally  to  afford 
a  little  island  of  coarse  vegetation.  It  is  so  de- 
solate a  place  as  to  be  uninhabited  even  by  wild 
animals,  and  hence  the  pleasures  of  travelling 
over  it  are  far  from  being  manifold.  In  fact  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  overcome  during 
the  vernal  months  is  by  employing  a  rude  cause- 
way of  logs  for  the  more  dangerous  places,  and 
as  it  happens  to  be  directly  on  the  route  of  a 
portage,  over  which  canoes  and  packs  of  furs 
are  annually  transported  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  frequently 
be  the  scene  of  mishaps  and  accidents.  Evi- 
dences to  prove  this,  we  distinctly  remember  to 
have  seen,  when  once  crossing  the  swamp,  for 
all  along  the  trail  were  the  skeletons  of  canoes, 


which  bad  been  abandoned  by  their  owners,  to- 
gether with  broken  paddles  and  remnantB  of 
camp  furniture.  But  the  most  interesting  object 
that  we  witnessed  in  this  remote  corner  of-  the 
wilderness  was  a  rude  wooden  cross,  surmount- 
ing a  solitary  grave.  And  connected  with  this 
grave  is  the  following  story,  obtaioed  from  one 
who  assisted  at  the  burial. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  and  many  years  ago, 
when  a  stranger  made  bis  appearance  at  the 
Sault  St.  Marie.  He  reported  himself  as  com- 
ing from  Montreal  and  anxious  to  obtain  a  canoe 
passage  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  a  Frenchman,  of  elegant  address,  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  so  far  as  one  could  jndge 
from  his  stock  of  travelling  comforts.  His  name 
and  business,  however,  were  alike  unknown,  and 
hence  a  mystery  attended  his  every  word  aad 
movement.  Having  purchased  a  new  canoe 
and  a  comfortable  tent  he  secured  the  services  of 
four  stalwart  Chippeways  and  started  upon  his 
western  pilgrimage.  He  sailed  along  the  South- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  as  its  unique 
features  developed  themselves  to  his  view  one 
after  another,  he  frequently  manifested  the  gra- 
tification he  experienced  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner,  thereby  increasing  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  him.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
language  spoken  by  his  companions  he  could  on- 
ly converse  with  them  by  signs;  but  though  they 
could  not  relate  to  him  the  traditions  associated 
with  the  sandstone  cliffs,  mountains  and  beautifol 
islands  which  they  witnessed,  they  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  him  comfortable. 
They  entered  his  tept  and  built  his  watch-fire  at 
night  supplied  him  with  game  and  fish,  and  du- 
ring the  long  pleasant  days,  when  skimming  over 
the  blue  waters,  entertained  him  with  their  ro- 
mantic but  uncouth  songs.  In  due  time  they 
reached  the  superb  and  most  picturesque  St. 
Louis  River,  surmounted  by  means  of  many  por- 
tages its  waterfalls,  entered  and  ascended  one  of 
its  tributaries,  and  finally  drew  up  their  canoe  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  portage  leading  over 
the  tamarack  swamp. 

The  spot  where  the  voyagers  landed  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty,  and  as  they  arrived 
there  in  the  afternoon,  they  concluded  that  a  bet- 
ter place  could  not  be  found  to  spend  the  night 
The  tent  of  the  stranger  was  therefore  erected, 
and  while  the  Indians  busied  themselves  in  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal,  the  former  amused  him- 
self by  exploring  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
encampment.  He  wandered  into  a  neighboring 
swamp  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  roots 
of  the  9weetJUig  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond,  and  on  his  return  to  the  tent  ate  an  unrea- 
sonable quantity  of  what  he  had  collected.  On 
that  night  he  was  taken  sick,  and  while  «ndeav- 
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•riBg  to  ftocovBt  for  heart-bimiiog  aod  severe 
pmum  that  he  experienced,  he  pulled  out  of  kis 
pockec  a  epecimen  of  the  root  he  had  eaten  and 
Iwaded  U  to  the  Indians*  They  were  surprised 
ai  Uiis  moTement,  hut  on  examining  the  root 
Ihej  foand  it  to  be  a  deadly  poison*  whereupon 
they  managed  to  inform  the  etranger  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  would  probably  lose 
bis  life.  This  iatelligeace  was  of  course  received 
with  amaaement  and  horror,  iad  the  unhappy 
fluin  epent  a  most  agonizing  night.  At  day-break 
be  waa  a  little  better  and  insisted  upon  immedi- 
atelj  continuing  his  journey.  The  voyagers 
obeyed,  and  packing  up  their  plunder,  started 
across  the  portage  in  single  file.  The  excitement 
which  filled  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  seemed  to 
give  new  energy  to  his  sinews,  and  he  travelled 
for  about  an  hour  with  great  rapidity,  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  tamarack 
awamp  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  call  a  halL  Upon  one  of  the  green 
lalands,  already  mentioned,  the  Indians  erected 
hie  tent,  and  with  all  the  blankets  and  robes  be- 
longing to  the  company  made  him  as  comforta- 
ble as  ptesible.  The  hours  of  the  day  were  nearly 
nnmbered,  the  stranger  had  endured  the  severest 
i^ony,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  die  ! 
He  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and  with  all 
his  papers  and  other  personal  property,  motioned 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  heap  a  few  paces 
from  the  door  of  his  tent.  His  request  was 
obeyed.  He  then  handed  them  all  the  money  he 
had  and  dispatched  all  his  attendanlB  upon  im- 
aginary erranda  into  the  neighboring  woods,  and 
when  they  returned  they  found  the  heap  of  clothes 
and  other  property  changed  into  heaps  of  ashes. 
They  supposed  the  sick  man  had  lost  his  reason, 
and  therefore  did  not  deem  his  conduct  inex- 
plicable. They  only  increased  their  kind  atten- 
tions, for  they  felt  that  the  stream  of  life  was  al- 
most dry.  Again  did  the  stranger  aummon  the 
Indians  to  his  side  and  pulling  from  his  breast  a 
small  silver  crucifix*  motioned  to  them  that  they 
should  plant  upon  his  grave  a  similar  memento, 
and  hiding  it  again  in  the  folds  of  his  shirt,  cast 
a  lingering  and  agonizing  look  upon  the  setting 
aan,  and'in  this  manner  breathed  his  last. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  did  the  Indians  dig 
a  grave  on  the  spot  where  the  stranger  died,  into 
which  they  deposited* his  remains,  with  the  cru- 
cifix upon  his  breaat.  At  the  head  of  the  grave, 
they  planted  a  rade  cross  made  of  the  knotty 
tamarack  wood,  and  after  a  night  of  troubled  re- 
pose, atarted  upon  their  return  to  the  Sault  St. 
Marie,  where  they  finally  recounted  the  catastro- 
phe of  their  pilgrimage.  And  such  is  the  story 
that  we  heard  of  the  lonely  cross  on  the  northern 
wildemese  surmottntiDg  the  remains  of  the  name- 
lav  exile. 
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Not  a  Bound  the  ear  will  greet, 
In  each  wide  and  lonely  street. 
Save  the  heavy  tramp  of  ieet; 

And  the  long-drawn  sighs  of  care. 
With  the  deep  and  heart-felt  prayV, 
And  the  keener*8  cry  in  air. 

For  the  young  and  for  the  old. 

For  the  timid  and  the  bold, 

The  deep  death-bell  must  be  tolled; 

And  the  grave  be  opened  wide. 
That  the  heavy  clay  may  hide 
Seme  poor  mourner's  hope  and  pride. 

Hushed  shall  be  the  voice  of  mirth. 
When,  with  Winter  cold,  the  dearth 
And» fierce  Fever  sweep  the  earth; 

When  fell  pain  shall  seize  each  limb, 
Then  the  brain  shall  reel  and  swim, 
'Till  the  eyes  in  death  grow  dim. 

And  the  last  prayV  shall  be  said 
By  the  Priest,  beside  each  bed. 
Where  they  wake  the  stricken  dead : 

Sweet  as  music  on  the  ear 
Seem  the  accents,  soft  and  clear, 
That  the  mourners  bend  to  hear — 

*^  Though  their  lamps  were  lighted  late, 
Yet,  by  blissful  £den*s  gate, 
For  their  souls  shall  Jesus  wait ; 

^  For  the  penury  and  woe 
That  they  sufiered  here  below. 
They  shall  life  etoroal  know. 

''Toil  and  sweat  were  theirs  each  day — 
Little  time  was  left  to  pray, 
Yet  their  sin  is  washed  away ; 

**  Haughty  monarchs,  when  they  die, 
Shall  find  deeper  scrutiny 
Than  bare-headed  misery ; 

**  There  is  nothing  low  or  high. 
In  the  earth,  the  air,  or  sky. 
Can  escape  God's  searching  eye. 

''He  is  wise  and  he  is  just- 
Place  in  him  your  firmest  trost. 
It  shall  not  be  light  as  dust. 

"  Plunge  not  in  unholy  strife, 
Lest  ye  take  away  man's  life, 
With  the  gun  or  with  the  knife. 

"  Though  the  rich  man,  when  you  moan 
Loud  for  bread,  should  give  a  stone— 
Vengeance  is  the  Lord's  alene." 
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II. 

But  for  him— the  Pastor  ftiend. 

They  would  never  tamely  bend — 

One  short  hour  their  chains  would  rend — 

Vainly  would  the  despots  fight 
With  their  sabres  flashing  bright. 
If  the  millions  rose  in  might. 

'Gainst  the  hirelings  of  the  law, 

By  no  menace  kept  in  awe, 

They  the  freeman's  steel  would  draw  ; 

While  a  voice  would  peal  anew, 
Ringing  the  green  island  through-^ 
"  Ye  are  many,  they  are  few  !"• 

•  See  Shelley's  '* Masque  of  Anarchy." 


THE  SELDENS  OP  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Cherish  no  more  a  cypress  tree 

To  shade  thy  future  years, 

Nor  nur»e  a  heart-flame  that  may  be 

Quenched  only  with  thy  tears « — HaUeck, 

AH  the  neighbors  around  the  Rectory  vied 
with  each  other  in  attentions  to  Reginald  and 
Virginia;  not  only  as  a  mark  of  regard  to  their 
young  minister,  but  because  the  uncommon  tal- 
ents and  dignified  bearing  of  Reginald,  and  the 
extreme  beauty  of  Virginia  bad  excited  general 
interest:  this  feeling,  however,  was  not  recipro- 
cal, for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  two 
persons  to  whom  neighborhood  intercourse  was 
more  irksome.  Reginald,  who  knew  that  one  of 
the  great  aims  of  his  life  must  be  to  gaiu  influ- 
ence over  his  fellow  men.  and  to  obtain  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  springs  by  which  their 
minds  are  moved,  bad  sufficient  self-command  to 
disguise  his  ineffable  weariness  in  common  so- 
ciety ;  but  Virginia  found  it  was  now  utterly  im- 
positible  to  atteud  for  any  length  of  time  to  what 
Avas  passing  around  her,  and  sat  either  passive  as 
a  statue,  or  rousing  herself  suddenly  by  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  exertion,  joined  in  the  gener- 
al conversation,  either  by  some  remark  that  be- 
trayed how  completely  her  attention  had  been 
wandering,  or  with  an  air  of  constraint  which 
would  have  made  any  ohsservation  from  lips  less 
lovely,  appear  tame  and  wearisome.  The  ladies 
indeed  soon  discovered  that  Virginia  was  less 
agreeable  than  handsome;  but  the  gentlemen 
greatly  admired  her  extreme  gentleness  and  sur- 
passing beauty,  though  they  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  sustain 
a  conversation  with  her. 


Edith  Fitzgeraldf  with  a  woman's  uct,  diTiiMd 
that  Virginia's  total  want  of  interest  in  all  the 
imual  topics  of  conversation,  and  her  indiffer^ 
enoe  to  the  general  admiration  which  her  beauty 
had  evidently  excited,  originated  in  a  weight  on 
the  heart,  for  which  she  could  conjecture  nocanse 
BO  probable  as  a  misplaced  attachment.  The 
expression  of  sadness,  that  so  often  overcast  Vir- 
ginia's brow,  and  the  solicitude  often  visible  to 
the  quick  eye  of  Edith,  in  the  conntenance  of 
Cbaries  Selden,  when  in  company  with  his  sis- 
ter, confirmed  these  suspicions,  and  inspired  in 
Edith's  heart  a  strong  interest  for  Virginia,  which 
would  never  otherwise  have  been  excited. 

Charles  perceived  with  as  much  surprise  as 
pleasure,  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Edith  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  Virginia,  though  they  were 
made  with  such  delicacy  and  unobtrusiveness 
that  they  might  well  have  escaped  an  eye  less 
observant,  and  less  skilled  in  understanding  the 
minute  actions  which  so  surely  indicate  to  one 
who  is  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind 
the  source  from  whence  they  spring.  He  fully  ap- 
preciated the  noble  and  generous  traits  of  Edith's 
character,  but  he  had  hitherto  supposed  her  rath- 
er intolerant  of  every  thing  like  tameness  or  in- 
sipidity, and  inclined  to  despise  rather  than  to 
compassionate  every  thing  like  weakness  of  char- 
acter, and  he  was  pleased  now  to  discover  that 
she  was  capable  of  that  patient  watchfulness, 
that  constraint  of  thought,  which  to  strong  and 
independent  minds  is  one  of  the  most  irksome  of 
all  things;  but  which  is  necessary  when  per- 
sons, whose  thoughts  flow  rapidly  and  freely, 
whose  spirits  are  high,  and  whose  feelings  are 
ardent,  would  accommodate  themselves  to  those 
whose  thoughts  move  languidly,  whose  spirits 
have  lost  all  buoyancy,  and  whose  feelings  on  all 
subjects  of  general  interest,  are  torpid  and  be- 
numbed, from  the  deadening  influence  of  depres- 
sion. A  man  possessed  even  of  an  ordinary 
share  of  vanity,  would  not  have  failed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  ascribe  somewhat  of  the  inter- 
est evinced  for  his  sister,  to  some  feeling  excited 
by  himself,  but  such  an  idea  had  never  entered 
Charles  Selden's  imagination. 

Edith  perceived  that  Charles  entertained  no 
suspicion  that  he  had  excited  any  peculiar  inter- 
est in  her  heart:  indeed,  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  how  very  deep  and  peculiar 
that  interest  was  becoming :  but  some  latent  con- 
sciousness led  her  almost  instinctively  to  guard 
her  conduct  from  any  appearance  which  might 
awaken  curiosity,  or  excite  inquiry ;  and  her  at- 
tentions to  Virginia  were  always  of  a  kind  least 
likely  to  excite  general  observation .  The  leaden, 
dull  indifference  of  fixed  dejection,  which  ap- 
peared almost  to  have  benumbed  Virginia's  fac- 
ulties, seemed  in  some  measure  removed  by  the 
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kindly  and  animatiBg  influenceB  of  Edith's  so- 
ciety, and  Charles  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen, 
when  he  heard  Vir^nia  one  morning  express  an 
•anMet  wish  that  Edith  Fitzgerald  might  be  ODe 
•f  the  eompany  which  was  to  assemble  on  that 
day  for  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Con- 
way. 

**I  am  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  in  reply  to  Vir- 
ginia, **  that  yon  like  my  young  favorite ;  indeed, 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  the  possibility  of  doing 
otherwise*  Reginald,  bo  werer,  seems  to  remain 
insensible  to  her  attractions.*' 

^  Oh,  I  am  armed  against  all  attacks  on  the 
heart  by  a  triple  shield,'*  said  Reginald,  **  but  I 
have  remarked,  that  Miss  Fitzgerald  is  a  very 
•aperior  young  lady  in  manner  and  appearance 
to  all  around  her." 

**How  coldly  you  always  speak,  Reginald,  at 
least,  about  every  thing  but  studies,  or  political 
matters,"  said  Virginia. 

'*!  could  scarcely  imagine  that  you  expected 
me  to  be  in  raptures  with  any  young  lady,  espe- 
cially one  with  whom  I  have  only  a  few  days 
acquaintance:  you  must  surely  think  you  are 
talking  to  Arthur,"  said  Reginald  in  a  surprised 


**  I  had  no  idea  of  your  falling  in  love,  Regi- 
nald :  indeed,  I  did  not  think  such  a  thing  pos- 
oahle."  said  Virginia,  blushing  deeply,  as  she  pro- 
noum^d  these  words,  for  she  involuntarily  con- 
trusted  his  state  of  mind  with  her  own. 

**Nor  do  I,"  he  replied  smiling,  *'it  is,  I  hope, 
ntterly  impossible,  that  I  could  ever  be  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  falling  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  most 
justly,  for  I" — 

This  speech  was  destined  never  to  be  finished, 
as  before  it  had  proceeded  a  word  farther, 
Charles,  by  a  gaucktrit  very  unusual  with  him, 
evertamed  Reginald's  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  lit- 
tle bustle  necessary  in  repairing  the  consequen- 
eee  of  the  accident,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
company  into  another  channel.  A  hasty  and 
fbrtive  glance  towards  Virginia  convinced  Mrs 
Mason  that  this  awkwardness  of  Charles  was 
by  no  means  so  accidental  as  it  appeared.  Vir- 
ginia f^lt  always  as  if  all  who  looked  upon  her 
divined  the  secret  of  her  heart,  and  despised  her 
weakness;  and  every  observation  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  construed  into  a  reflection  upon  her,  es- 
pecially if  made  by  a  member  of  her  own  family, 
depressed  and  humiliated  her  still  more  deeply. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Charles  ap- 
proached Virginia,  who  sat  immovable,  and  ta- 
king her  hand,  said  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone, 
**  These  dinner  parties  are  sad  consumers  of 
time,  and  I  have  many  things  which  must  be  at 
tended  to  this  morning.  You  know  Arthur  says 
I  have  a  great  talent  for  making  other  people 
woik,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  want  you  to  ar 


range  some  books,  and  superintend  the  planting 
of  some  shrubbery  for  me.  You  will  have  many 
hours  of  leisure,  before  it  will  be  time  to  set  out. 
Come  Gustavus,  Frank  and  yourself  must  help 
Virginia." 

The  boys  sprang  up  with  alacrity,  while  Vir^ 
gittiarose  slowly  and  mechanically  from  her  seat, 
glad  to  escape  from  her  present  situation,  though 
scarcely  understanding  what  Charles  had  re- 
quested her  to  do.  Charles  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed a  sigh,  as  he  watched  Virginia's  languid 
movements  and  spiridess  countenance.  He  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  room  into  the  library,  and 
explained  to  her  what  he  wished  her  to  do — how 
the  books  were  to  be  arranged,  but  insisted  on 
her  consulting  her  own  taste  in  planting  the 
shrubbery. 

**  I  sometimes  think,  Charles,  I  have  neither 
taste,  nor  any  thing  else,"  replied  Virginia  in  a 
tone  of  deep  dejection ;  "  the  only  way  to  use  me 
is  to  treat  me  as  a  machine,  and  I  will  try  to 
obey  you  as  one." 

"  My  dear  Virginia,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  seriousness  and  tenderness,  **if  we  aban- 
don ourselves  and  consent  to  sink  into  mere  me- 
chanical existence,  we  are  lost  indeed — lost  to 
ourselves,  lost  to  our  friends,  lost  to  God.  Re- 
member the  doom  pronounced  upon  the  servant 
who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth ;  and  remember, 
too,  my  sister,  how  many  hopes  rest  on  yon — 
what  treasures  of  affection  you  possess  in  the 
hearts  of  your  parents;  do  not  disappoint  them, 
do  not  make  so  ungrateful  a  return  for  their  love." 

The  warm  tears  gushed  from  Virginia's  eyes ; 
she  felt  that  Charles  understood  the  state  of  her 
heart,  and  compassionated  without  despising  its 
weakness— and  she  was  incapable  of  replying, 
but  pressing  his  hand  closely  between  her  own, 
covered  it  with  her  tears. 

The  affectionate  concern  which  Charies  felt, 
was  expressed  in  hb  whole  countenance  and 
manner,  as  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Virginia, 
that  he  might  not  excite  the  observation  of  Gus- 
tavus and  Frank,  who  were  examining  some 
prints  in  the  volumes  lying  on  the  table. 

'*  God  can  heal  every  sorrow,  my  dear  sister, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  spring:  seek  his  as- 
sistance from  your  heart,  and  employ  yourself 
constantly,  however  irksome  you  may  find  occu- 
pation, and  a  short  time  I  trust  will  restore  my 
Virginia  to  herself  and  her  friends." 

As  Charles  finished  uttering  these  words,  he 
left  the  room,  and  Virginia  could  not  doubt  that 
he  knew  the  secret  of  her  heart.  His  manner 
was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  that  she  felt  relieved, 
however,  rather  than  humiliated. 

"How  different,"  thought  Virginia,  '*is  Charles 
from  Reginald,  or  Arthur:  I  would  die  rather 
than  either  of  them  should  know  my  weakness," 
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and  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  at  length  com- 
plied with  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Gustavus, 
chat  she  would  look  at  the  books  and  advise  him 
in  what  manner  they  had  best  be  arranged. 

The  day  passed  off  with  Virginia  less  heavily 
than  nsual,  for  she  felt  raised  in  her  own  estima- 
tion, and  cheered  when  she  recalled  Charles* 
expressions  of  affectionate  interest,  and  when 
she  caught  his  glance  fixed  upon  her,  it  stimula- 
ted her  to  endeavor  to  sustain  her  part  in  general 
conversation.  Virginia's  efforts  were^^atly 
aided  by  Edith  Fitzgerald  ;  her  rich  fancy  and 
ready  wit  were  employed  to  give  force  and  mean- 
ing to  remarks,  which  Virginia  had  only  uttered, 
because  she  felt  there  was  a  necessity  to  say 
something,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  interest- 
ing or  entertaining  the  company.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  her  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  really 
interested  Edith,  and  it  could  not  but  be  gratify- 
ing to  one  who  formed  so  humble  an  estimate  of 
her  own  intellectual  powers,  as  Virginia  did,  to 
perceive  that  she  was  listened  to  with  pleasure, 
by  one  so  highly  gifted,  and  whose  mental  supe- 
riority was  unquestionable. 

Some  latent  consciousness  deepened  the  color 
on  Edith's  cheek  whenever  she  caught  the  eye 
of  Charies  Selden,  fixed  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure  on  her  herself;  but  his  glance  had  noth- 
ing in  it  of  triumph,  or  gratified  vanity,  so  that 
even  her  proud  heart,  could  not  be  wounded  by 
it.  Virginia  was  surprised  when  the  day  was 
ended — that  it  had  seemed  of  such  moderate 
length,  and  that  she  had  suffered  so  little  from 
weariness ;  and  a  genuine  smile  lit  up  her  beau- 
tiful features,  as  she  returned  the  kiud  pressure 
of  Edith's  hand,  and  with  very  unwonted  earn- 
estness expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  meet 
often. 

But  as  Reginald  had  no  fair  spirit  for  his  min- 
ister, he  found  the  day,  as  all  days  spent  in  com- 
mon society  were  to  him  very  tiresome,  and  ex- 
perienced unmixed  satisfaction  at  finding  himself 
again  at  The  Rectory.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa,  and  after  relieving  himself  of  his  ennuU 
in  some  measure,  by  several  yawns,  exclaimed, 
*'  Really,  it  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  be  re- 
leased from  society." 

Charles  smiled  as  he  said,  '*  Yet  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  a  politician  should  study  man- 
kind, and  this  certainly  requires  that  we  should 
mix  with  our  fellow  creatures.*' 

*«  It  is  certainly  necessary  that  we  should  study 
mankind  in  masses — that  we  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  springs  which  determine  human  ac- 
tion in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries ;  but  the  in- 
dividual knowledge  of  Jack  and  Will,  it  is  un- 
necessary even  that  we  should  attempt  to  acquire, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  sort  of  knowledge  that  would 
be  more  unspeakably  wearisome  to  obtain.    I 


marvelled  at  the  superhuman  patience  with  which 
you  listened  to  the  farming  details  of  Mr.  Trav- 
ers,  and  was  beginning  to  think  that  your  agri- 
cultural tastes  had  undergone  some  recent  de- 
velopment, when  I  saw  you  soon  afterwards  ap- 
parently lending  an  attentive  ear  to  a  long  nar- 
rative Mrs.  Travers  was  inflicting  on  you«  of  a 
pleurisy  which  somebody  had  some  yean  ago." 

''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers  have  been  so  extreme- 
ly kind  to  me,  that  common  gratitude  would  have 
induced  me  to  listen  to  their  stories,"  replied 
Charles  laughing. 

'*  I  had  rather  prove  my  gratitude  in  any  odier 
way." 

*'But  I  deny  your  position,'*  Reginald,  ''I 
deny  that  we  can  understand  mankind  in  general 
unless  we  know  something  of  them  in  particu- 
lar. This  vague,  abstract  idea  of  man  has  no 
more  real  existence  than  the  abstract  ideas  which 
the  Realists  contend  we  are  capable  of  forming 
of  whole  classes  of  beings.  You  will  find  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Jacks  and 
Wills  of  their  circle,  if  they  have  minds  capable 
of  generalization,  are  also  best  acquainted  with 
mankind." 

**It  may  be  necessary  for  you,  Charles,  who 
have  to  consider  all  men  as  your  moral  patients : 
and  to  effect  individual  cures,  individual  diseases 
must  be  studied ;  but,  fortunately,  the  politician 
has  only  to  move  some  of  the  great  springs  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  the 
chords  will  surely  vibrate.** 

**  Is  it  the  object  of  the  politician  to  improve 
mankind,  or  only  to  use  them  for  his  own  pur- 
poses ?" 

*'  One  object  is  to  improve  them  in  a  certain 
sense ;  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  sense  you  mean 
when  you  talk  of  improving  mankind ;  but  the 
politician  looks  to  great  general  ends ;  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which,  individual  interests,  feelings, 
and  happiness  must  often  be  sacrificed.  I  per- 
ceive, however,  that  we  are  getting  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  vast  and  illimitable,  and  must  defer 
the  discussion  until  we  can  enter  upon  it  tho- 
roughly and  honestly,  and  you  must  promise  not 
to  shrink  from  any  of  the  consequences  your  as- 
sertions involve." 

"Surely,**  replied  Reginald,  '*you  know  I 
never  abandon  my  ground.*' 


CHAPTER   XX. 

But  ah !  though  time  cau  yield  relief. 
And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure. 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  griet, 
To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  t 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure, 
Our  lanc>-'8  favorite  flights  suppress ; 
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Prapve  the  body  to  endure, 

And  bend  the  mind  to  sweet  distress ; 

And  then  His  guardian  care  implore, 

Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore^ — Crahbe, 

Margaret  Selden  waited  with  great  anxiety  for 
news  from  The  Rectory.  It  appeared  to  her 
nearly  impoeeible  that  Virginia  could  get  on  with- 
oat  her,  especially  in  her  present  state  of  mind ; 
and  she  pictured  her  sunk  in  hopeless  despon- 
dency. Mrs.  Selden  took  the  matter  more  calmly, 
partly  because  she  was  not  so  intimately  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  workings  of  Virginians  mind ; 
and  she  could  not  therefore  identify  herself  with 
her  so  completely  as  Margaret  could,  and  pardy 
because  she  trusted  more  to  the  healing  influence 
of  change  of  scene  and  persons,  on  a  heart  so 
joong  and  impressible  as  that  of  Virginia.  But 
Margaret  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  act  as 
a  second  and  stronger  self  to  Virginia,  shielding 
her  susceptible  feelings  from  wounds  invisible  to 
alJ  eyes  but  her  own — to  support  her  weakness, 
to  place  herself  always  in  the  front  rank  when 
any  disagreeable  duty  was  to  be  performed,  or 
any  sacrifice  to  be  made,  that  she  had  learned 
fully  to  estimate  Virginia's  disturbances  of  every 
•ort,  real  and  unreal,  and  to  sympathize  in  them. 

Maigaret  did  not  aUow  herself  to  ponder  on 
her  own  causes  of  sorrow.  It  is  true,  the  image 
of  Gerald  Devereux  often  rose  unbidden,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  or  a  place 
in  some  accustomed  haunt — and  with  this  image 
were  associated  painful  feelings  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  wholly  to  repress.  But 
she  refused  to  indulge,  or  even  parley  with  sor- 
row, on  a  matter  which  she  believed  affected  no 
one  but  herself,  and  carefully  avoiding  self- re- 
flection, or  attempts  to  reason  herself  out  of  her 
attachment,  she  first  endeavored  to  regard  Ger- 
ald Devereux  as  one  wKo  might  in  some  future, 
day,  become  her  brother ; 'but  finding  this  effort 
nnsnccessful,  sought  afterwards  to  direct  her  at- 
tention into  totally  new  channels.  Indeed,  Mar- 
garet was  so  necessary  to  all  around  her  at  home, 
that  she  would  have  found  little  time  for  the  in- 
dnlgence  of  her  own  feelings,  had  she  been  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  them. 

Two  letters,  at  last,  came  from  Virginia ;  one 
of  wbieh  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Selden — the 
oAer  to  Margaret.  The  letter  to  Mrs.  Selden 
was  written  evidently  with  care  and  constraint, 
and  was  apparently  penned  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  all  readers,  and  in- 
tended as  a  family  circular.  It  began  with  as* 
nrances  of  health,  expressions  of  affection,  and 
contained  a  minute  and  elaborate  description  of 
the  grounds  about  The  Rectory,  Aunt  Mason's 
domestic  arrangements,  the  names  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  families  who  had  been  roost  at- 
tentive, bat  throughout  it  was  so  tame  and  lan- 


guid, that  it  was  evident  to  a  mother*s  eye  that 
it  was  written  with  a  heart  full  of  things  nnex« 
pressed. 

When  it  came  to  Arthur's  turn  to  read  the 
epistle  intended  for  family  perusal,  after  casting 
his  eyes  hastily  over  the  first  two  pages  he  threw 
it  down,  saying — **  Pshaw,  I  wonder  if  Virginia 
wrote  this  for  a  letter.  Margaret  seems  to  have 
found  something  interesting  in  hers ;  however,  it 
is,  I  presume,  not  designed  for  general  circula- 
tion." . 

Margaret  had  the  prudence  to  effect  a  hasty 
retreat  to  her  own  room,  with  the  letter,  at  these 
words,  for  she  knew  that  Arthur  had  so  litde 
respect  for  confidential  correspondences  and 
family  secrets,  that  she  feared  to  indulge  his  love 
of  teasing ;  he  might  attempt  taking  forcible  pos- 
session.   The  letter  was  as  follows : 

^^My  Dearest  Sister^— It  would  be  impossible  to 
say  how  lost  I  feel  without  yon.  I  have  never 
more  fully  realized  what  a  perfect  cypher  I  am  in 
creation,  than  when  unsupported  by  yon.  I  am 
continually  forced  into  company,  as  the  neighbors 
overwhelm  us  with  attentions.  I  am  obliged  to 
them,  in  one  seuse,  certainly,  for  they  are  not 
only  polite,  but  really  kind,  and  I  strive  to  be 
grateful  for  Charles'  sake,  as  I  know  these  ex- 
traordinary civilities  are  evidences  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  that  he  has  inspired.  I  dare  say 
you  would  have  made  many  well-wishers  and 
some  friends  amongst  this  circle,  and  taken  your 
place  as  Charles'  sister  ought  to  do  in  society; 
but  alas  for  me,  the  utmost  I  can  hope  is  to  do 
him  no  discredit,  and  to  command  attention  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  my  saying  not  only  stupid 
things,  but  from  bordering  on  something  offen- 
sive. To  my  surprise  and  gratification,  I  per- 
ceive that  I  have  excited  some  interest  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  superior  persons  I  ever 
met  with — Edith  Fitzgerald,  the  young  lady 
Aunt  Mason  extols  so  highly  in  her  letters.  If 
my  heart  had  been  at  ease.  I  should  have  found 
delight  in  her  society— there  is  such  an  indescri- 
bable charm  about  her ;  and  then,  Margaret,  she 
is  «o,  so  beautiful — ^a  queenly  beauty :  she  looks 
as  if  she  might  command  emperors'  tastes,  and 
I  should  have  shrunk  from  her,  with  a  painful 
sense  of  insignificance,  if  she  had  not  so  evident- 
ly appeared  to  take  a  real  fancy  to  me.  The 
language  of  the  heart  I  cannot  mistake,  though 
I  know  you  do  not  give  me  credit  for  possessing 
even  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

*^  Edith  Fitzgerald,  you  know,  is  a  first  cousin 
of  Gerald  Devereux's;  she  seems  to.  love  him  as 
a  brother,  and  is  very  fond  of  talking  of  him ; 
evidently  supposing  that  every  one  who  knows 
him  must  like  him.  I  am  sure,  from  many  things 
she  tells  me,  he  must  admire  you  very  much,  for 
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ghe  alluded  to  several  little  incidents  concerning 
you  that  had  entirely  escaped  my  recollection, 
and  quoted  several  of  your  sayings  she  had  heard 
from  him.  I  believe  he  cares  as  little  for  me  as 
I  do  for  him ;  and  if  any  thing  could  make  me 
forgive  him,  it  would  be  his  appreciating  you. 
But  even  this  circumstance,  upon  second  thoughts, 
would  rather  increase  my  aversion.  I  want  you 
to  help  me  to  dislike  him ;  you  know  not  how 
painful  it  is  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  any  feel- 
ings in  which  you  cannot  sympathize.  It  is  so 
strange  that  you,  Margaret,  who  are  generally 
so  indulgent  in  your  judgments,  should  be  so 
harsh  towards  one  for  whom  it  would  seem  at 
least  natural  that  even  strangers  should  have 
some  favorable  prepossession.  We  should  con 
demn  no  one  unheard — not  even  the  vilest  crimi 
nal :  may  not  some  secret  hatred,  some  desire  of 
revenge,  have  induced  Gerald  Devereux  to  ca 
lumniate  him?  Indeed,  that  man  has  always 
looked  to  me  as  if  be  were  capable  of  dark  deeds 
when  his  passions  are  roused — and  in  pbysiog- 
Domy  I  have  never  yet  been  deceived. 

**  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  dearest  Marga* 
ret,  to  entreat  you  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 

truth  from  A V himself,  and  yet  that 

too  would  be  indelicate,  and  could  he  be  guilty 
ef  such  cold-hearted  deception,  I  should  die  with 
shame  at  giving  him  reason  to  think  that  be  had 
a  warmer  interest  in  my  heart  than  a  common 
acquaintance.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  how  to 
act — there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do,  and  yet  doing 
nothing  is  the  hardest  of  ail  things. 

**  Do  not  despise  my  weakness,  dear  sister :  you 
have  shielded  me  in  all  the  little  troubles  of  life, 
do  not  forsake  me  now  in  the  only  great  one  I 
ever  experienced — one  which  1  fear  will  be  as 
lasting  as  my  existence.  I  cannot  tell  you  bow 
kind,  how  good,  how  considerate  Charles  is  to 
me :  he  behaves  to  me  rather  with  the  affection 
of  a  sister  than  a  brother ;  and  though  I  am  cer- 
tain you  have  betrayed  my  secret  to  him,  still  I 
do  not  feel  humiliated;  for  he  has  the  art  of  in- 
creasing my  self-confidence  and  courage  even 
when  be  blames  my  weakness.  He  makes  me 
feel  that  even  I  might  become  an  incomparably 
higher  being  than  I  now  am,  and  sometimes 
awakens  the  desire,  and  even  stimulates  to  faint 
efforlB  to  become  so.  But  I  have  no  wings  to 
bear  me  up,  and  sink  back  to  earth  again,  and 
my  heart  tendrils  twine  closely  to  the  things  that 
perish. 

"I  really  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  yes- 
terday evening,  after  taking  a  walk  with  Charles 
to  the  cabins  he  has  had  built  for  his  servants. 
He  began  to  detail  to  me  some  of  bis  pluns  for 
the  improvement  of  his  negroes,  and  upon  ask- 
ing my  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  some  of  the 
regulations  he  meant  to  introduce,  he  found  that 


I  had  entirely  lost  the  thread  of  his  disconrse. 
He  perceived  that  I  was  so  much  hurt  and  asham- 
ed at  my  own  inattention — which  I  begin  now 
to  suspecti  Margaret  often  arises  from  selfish  un- 
concern as  to  the  welfare  of  others — ^tbat  he 
very  kindy  changed  the  conversation  im  mediate- 
ly, and  talked  in  so  playful  and  good-humored  a 
strain,  that  I  know  he  was  endeavoring  to  make 
me  forget  my  mortification.  I  caught,  however, 
a  reproving  look  from  Aunt  Mason.  I  believe 
she  thinks  Charles  an  angel,  and  never  loses  her- 
self a  word  that  falls  from  his  lips. 

**  I  have  read  often,  that  the  first  step  towards 
improvement,  is  to  feel  how  much  we  stand  in 
need  of  it,  but  like  many  other  good  sayings,  I 
never  took  it  to  heart  until  lately ;  now  I  am  sure  I 
have  taken  the  first  step,  shall  I  ever  take  the  se- 
cond ? — ^Never,  I  fear,  unless  my  friends  drag  me 
along.  Act  forme,  think  for  me,  comfort  me,  my 
dear  sister;  anything  is  better  than  suspense:  conid 
I  know  all,  perhaps,  perhaps,  my  mind  might  be 
in  a  better  state.  For  my  sake,  give  the  matter 
an  unprejudiced  consideration,  and  do  not  take 
it  for  granted,  that  Gerald  Devereux  is  incapable 
of  falsehood. 

^*  Do  not  show  this  letter,  my  mother  is  so  kind 
and  indulgent,  she  will  understand  why  I  cannot 
express  all  the  weak  and  foolish  thoughts  of  my 
heart  to  any  one  but  you, — she  will  not  suspect 
me  of  want  of  confidence  or  afiection  for  her,  the 
best  and  kindest  of  mothers.  I  have  sent  love 
and  remembrances  to  every  one,  in  my  letter  to 
her. 

*'  Ever  your  own  most  unhappy 

Virginia.  " 

"  P.  S.  Tell  papa,  Mr.  Travers  says,  I  am  the 
image  of  his  sister  Caroline,  but  do  not  tell  him 
when  Arthur  is  in  the  room,  as  he  will  certainly 
laugh  at  me ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  mention  this  be- 
cause she  was  such  a  celebrated  beauty,  but  be- 
cause Papa  has  always  insisted  there  was  so  strong 
a  resemblance  between  us,  and  seemed  so  much 
pleased  when  others  remarked  it." 

Margaret  read  and  re-read  her  sister's  letter  and 
considered  each  sentence  carefully,  that  ahe 
might  better  understand  the  state  of  Virginia's 
feelings.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  her  com- 
ments was  satisfactory,  and  the  passage  concern-  • 
ing  Gerald  Devereux,  cansed  a  throb  of  pleasu- 
rable surprise  at  her  heart,  and  a  glow  on  her 
cheek.  After  all  might  not  Charlotte  and  herself 
both  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  it  was 
Virginia  he  loved,  yet  upon  reconsidering  the  mat- 
ter, the  very  circumstance  of  his  not  having  talked 
of  her,  might  be  a  proof  of  his  devotion.  This 
supposition  however  did  not  accord  with  the  usual 
frankness  and  impulsiveness  of  Gerald  Devereux 
towards  his  friends,  it  was  scarcely  probable  that 
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he  would  have  coocealed  his  sentimeuts  oo  8ucb 
a  subject  from  the  nearest  aud  dearest  of  them, 
one  whom  Margaret  had  often  heard  him  speak 
of  as  his  sister. 

Margaret  endeavored  to  dismiss  these  agitating 
considerations  and  turn  her  attention  wholly  to- 
wards her  sister.     She  was  pleased  to  find  in 
Vii^nia  better  symptoms  of  an  improving  state 
of  mind,  though  she  could  not  hope  for  a  speedy 
or  entire  restoration,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
convioce  Virginia,  not  only  that  Augustus  Ver- 
non was  unworthy  of  her,  but  that  he  had  never 
felt  for  her  a  deep  and  true  love.     Virginia  was 
so  little  accustomed  to  exert  the  graver  faculties 
of  her  mind,  that  she  was  completely  under  the 
influence  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  Marga- 
ret knew  that  nothing  could  destroy  the  thick 
coming  delusions  of  her  fancy,  but  the  overpow- 
ering light  of  truth.     This  light  too  must  fall  not 
in  scattered  rays  but  in  such  a  flood  as  totally  to 
dispel  all  imaginary  shadows.    And  how  was 
this  full  and  undeniable  evidence  to  be  obtained  ? 
Margaret  had  unconsciously  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  deep  thought,  when  she  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  her  meditations,  by  a  loud  knock  at 
the  door.     Hastily  concealing  Virginians  letter 
she  rose  to  admit  Arthur,  who  was  standing  out- 
side with  his  hat  aud  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand. 
«» Come  Margaret,  I  want  you  to  ride  over  with 
me  to  Davenport  Lodge.    John  is  bringing  the 
hones  around  here,  and  I  give  you  five  minutes 
to  equip  yourself.    What  does  Virginia  say  that 
is  so  interesting  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lock 
yourself  up  to  read  her  letter  ?  " 

*^  You  take  my  breath  away,  Arthur,  with  your 
impatience.  Go  away,  and  I  will  be  ready  to 
accompany  you  in  ten  minutes  at  farthest. — 
Gather  a  bouquet  for  Charlotte  to  employ  your 
super-abundant  activity.*' 

*'  Pshaw,  the  very  sight  of  a  bouquet  sickens 
me,  it  always  reminds  me  of  Augustus  Vernon, 
bnt  I  will  go  and  get  some  fishing  flies  I  promised 
Louis,  and  give  you  time  to  make  your  toilette, 
which  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say  is  always 
soon  finished.  '* 

It  was,  as  Arthur  said,  a  glorious  evening,  and 
his  spirits  were  so  much  exhilarated  by  the 
weather  and  the  ride,  that  Margaret  found  very 
little  was  required  of  her,  but  to  listen  to  him. — 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  her  friends,  always 
enabled  her  to  enter  into  their  various  moods,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  Davenport  Lodge,  her  spi- 
rits were  beginning  to  partake  of  the  buoyancy 
of  Artbnr*s.  But  as  soon  as  Margaret  crossed  the 
threshold,  a  feeling  of  depression  came  over  her  at 
the  idea  of  meeting  Augustus  Vernon :  she  was 
however,  relieved  soon  after  her  entrance  into  the 
parlor,  by  the  information  that  he  had  gone  to  spend 
the  evening  and  night  at  a  neighboring  house. 


CBAPTEa  XXI. 

We,  ignorant  of  oureeWep, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  own  good,  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  pnyen^-^Shainpeare, 

There  is  not  a  more  affecting  proof  of  the 
short-sightedness  of  mortals,  than  the  fact  that 
we  so  often  rejoice  in  our  ignorance,  at  events, 
which  if  we  fully  comprehended  their  consequen- 
ces, are  precisely  those  that  would  grieve  us 
most.  When  Margaret  congratulated  herself  at 
the  absence  of  Augustus  Vernon,  she  litde  dream- 
ed that  he  had  set  out  for  the  neighborhood  of 
*The  Rectory.'  Augustus  delighted  in  petty 
plots,  especially,  as  be  felt  in  the  execution  of 
them  that  he  was  a  real  hero  of  romance ;  it  is 
true,  they  were  never  deep,  and  often  unsuccess* 
ful,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  on  such  occasions, 
to  avail  himself  of  every  species  of  petty  artifice 
and  dissimulation.  He  had  thought  it  best  to 
cover  his  real  design,  by  informing  the  Daven- 
ports, that  he  should  accept  some  of  the  various 
invitations  he  had  received,  and  make  a  sort  of 
neighborhood  tour,  to  dispel  ennui  and  melan- 
choly. 

He  had  meditated  on  this  plan  for  several  days, 
and  had  provided  himself  with  a  suitable  disguise 
for  the  purpose;  the  disguise,  indeed,  lent  half 
the  charm  to  the  affair,  for  how  could  he  doubt 
his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  hero  of  romance, 
when  it  became  really  necessary  to  assume  a  fic- 
titious character,  to  gain  access  to  the  lady  of  his 
love.  It  had  employed  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  coutrive  a  costume  which  should  give 
him  the  air  of  a  Pole,  for  no  motive  or  conside- 
ration would  have  induced  him  to  appear  in  a 
homely  or  vulgar  garb,  even  for  a  day.  AAer 
carefully  looking  over  his  wardrobe,  he  selected 
some  articles  which  he  had  once  worn  at  a  fancy 
ball,  and  had  preserved  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sant associations  connected  with  it,  namely,  that 
I  he  had  been  pronounced  on  the  night  be  wore 
I  them,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room,  aud  had 
conquered  the  heart  of  more  than  one  fair  lady. 
I  He  wore  his  usual  dress,  until  he  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  '  The  Rectory  ;*  then  having  as- 
certained after  diligent  inquiry,  that  there  was  a 
I  small  house  of  **  Private  Entertainment,''  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  Charles  Selden's  dwelling,  he 
equip)>ed  himself  in  his  Polish  costume,  and  set 
out  on  foot,  with  a  negro,  whom  he  had  bribed  as 
a  guide.  The  modest  appellation  selected  for 
the  establishment  to  which  he  was  travelling  was 
peculiarly  appropriate,  for  the  arrival  of  a  stran- 
ger was  an  event  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  as 
much  ffurprise  in  Mrs.  Jones,  the  hostess,  as  if 
no  sign  had  hung  before  her  door. 

Fortunately  for  Augustus  Vernon  there  was  no 
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host,  or  his  appearance  would  have  been  consider- 
ed by  him  rather  suspicious  than  interesting,  but 
as  few  women  are  destitute  of  some  latent  spark 
of  romance,  our  hostess  was  impressed  with  ad- 
miration and  interest  by  the  elegant  young  man 
from  foreign  parts.  The  small  quantity  of  bag- 
gage he  had  with  him,  and  even  more  than  this, 
his  guitar,  made  her  apprehensive  as  to  the  state 
of  his  purse,  aud  she  inwardly  hoped  that  she 
was  not  to  be  paid  in  music  for  her  bacon  and 
eggs,  but  benevolently  wished  to  incur  even  this 
risk,  as  she  was  sure,  from  his  looks,  that  he  had 
been  used  to  no  common  things  in  his  own  country. 

It  required  no  great  share  of  penetration  to 
discern  Mrs.  Jones*s  weak  side,  and  by  flattering 
her  vanity,  Augustus  contrived  to  ingratiate  him- 
self so  completely  with  her,  that  she  even  hinted 
her  willingness  to  entertain  him  for  a  short  time, 
free  of  all  charge.  This  gratuity,  he,  however, 
declined  accepting,  saying  that  he  had  rich  rela- 
tions in  this  country,  and  was  on  his  way  to  join 
them,  that  the  sum  he  had  with  him  would  be 
sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses  until  he  reached 
them,  but  as  his  health  was  not  strong,  he  fre- 
quently required  rest  and  refreshment,  and  her 
cottage  looked  so  pleasant,  so  tempting,  so  ro- 
mantic, that  he  wished  to  remain  at  it  for  a  few 
days.  All  this  was  lisped  in  broken  English, 
with  an  imitation  of  foreign  accent  so  unskilful, 
that  it  could  not  have  imposed  on  any  hearer  less 
ignorant  or  less  credulous  than  Mrs.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones  bustled  about  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity, and  with  the  assistance  of  Katy,  Molly,  Ju- 
dy and  the  boy,  soon  prepared  for  the  wandering 
Pole,  a  supper,  good  enough,  as  she  said,  for  a 
prince.  Augustus  sighed,  as  he  observed  Katy 
deposit  a  large  plate  of  non-descript  bread  some- 
thing between  biscuit,  roll  and  muffin,  redolent 
with  grease,  and  half  raw  owing  to  the  hospitable 
haste  with  which  it  had  been  baked,  on  the  ta- 
ble ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  broiled  chicken^ 
as  it  was  termed,  with  its  legs  and  wings  protru- 
ding at  right  angles  from  its  body,  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  its  having 
been  the  mother  of  more  than  one  brood,  a  dish 
of  fried  bacon  and  eggs  carefully  filled  with  the 
liquid  grease  from  the  bacon,  with  a  variety  of 
accessaries  of  the  same  style.  He  watched  anx- 
iously for  the  entrance  of  the  coflee-pot,  as  the  | 
only  event  from  which  a  ray  of  comfort  could  i 
be  derived,  and  heard  with  dismay  Mrs.  Jones's' 
cheerful  invitation  to  take  a  bit  of  something,  as 
he  must  be  tired  with  his  long  walk. 

He  perceived  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  that 
his  hostess  designed  doing  the  honors  of  the  sup- 
per table,  escape  was  impossible,  and  he  mur- 
mured inandibly,  "these  are  thy  peoalties,  O 
Love,"  as  he  surveyed  with  increasing  disgust  the 
viands  placed  before  him.    Yet  eat  he  must,  or 


forfeit  Mrs.  Jones's  favor,  and  in  after  days  the  ri- 
sion  of  this  supper  often  rose  before  him,  and  he 
recalled  it  as  one  of  the  severest  trials  he  had  erer 
experienced.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night  caused 
rather,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  viands  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  than  from  his  meditations  on  Virgin- 
ia. In  the  morning,  he  commenced  hisstroUings 
about  the  *  Rectory,'  hoping  to  meet  Virginia, 
who  he  knew  was  much  addicted  to  solitary 
rambles.  This  was  continued  a  day  or  two  in 
vain,  but  Augustus  felt  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  long  endure,  as  it  was  impossible,  for 
him  upon  any  earthly  consideration,  to  sofier 
much  longer  the  dire  penalties  of  Mrs.  Jones's 
hospitality,  and  he  therefore  resolved  on  bribing 
some  one  to  carry  a  letter  secretly  to  Virginia. 

Chance  appeared  to  favor^iis  design,  for  the 
girl  to  whom  the  letter  was  entrusted,  found  Vir- 
ginia walking  alone  in  the  garden.  She  was  in  a 
favorable  mood  for  receiving  this  communicatloa 
as  her  *'  heart  had  gone  back  again  *'  to  all  the 
scenes  through  which  she  had  lately  passed  widi 
Augustus  Vernon,  a  thousand  things,  which  she 
considered  as  proofs  of  his  attachment,  recurred 
to  her,  and  she  formed  various  suppositions  equal- 
ly flimsy  and  unsatisfactory,  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  unworthy  of  her  affection.  When  the 
girl  presented  her  the  letter  that  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  her,  she  divined  instantly  from  whence  it 
came,  but  had  she  doubted  it  for  a  minute,  the 
beauty  of  the  seal,  the  fair  and  almost  feminine 
character  of  the  superscription,  would  have  at 
once  convinced  her,  that  the  author  of  so  elegant 
an  epistle,  must  be  Augustus  Vernon. 

The  girl  smiled  slyly  at  the  downcast  eye  and 
blushing  cheek  of  Virginia,  as  she  extended  her 
trembling  hand  to  receive  the  letter,  and  said, 
that  she  would  return  a  little  after  sunset  to  the 
holly  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  to  see 
if  there  was  any  answer  for  the  gentleman. — 
Virginia  turned  hastily  away,  with  many  com- 
punctious visitings  of  conscience,  but  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great,  the  opportunity  favorable, 
Mrs.  Mason  and  the  boys  had  taken  a  long  walk, 
Reginald  had  returued  to  Sherwood  the  day  be- 
fore, and  Charles  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  a  pa- 
rishoner.  Virginia  retreated  hastily  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  having  ascertained  that  no  one  was  in 
the  house,  threw  herself  on  a  seat,  and  surveyed 
her  treasure  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Of  what 
unspeakable  importance  might  the  contents  of 
this  letter  be  to  her,  the  lifeless  paper  now  pas- 
sive in  her  hands  might  be  the  instrument  of  de- 
ciding the  weal  or  woe,  of  her  existence !  What 
would  Margaret  say,  and  the  thought  wrung  her 
heart  with  sharp  and  sudden  pain,  and  her  dear 
mother,  how  could  she  meet  her  eye  now  ?  yet  she 
felt  there  was  but  one  course  possible  for  her  to 
pursue,  and  this  very  pain  compelled  her  to  put 
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the  deed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall.  Al- 
meet  bueatkleaaly,  abe  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
as  foUewe : 

•*  Oil  YirgiBia !  for  may  I  not  call  you  by  the 
sweeieat  and  loveliest  name  in  the  universe,  in- 
fltead  of  the  formal  appellation  of  Miss  Selden, 
the  aanae  by  which  strangers  and  indiflereut  per- 
—UM  designate  the  first  and  dearest  object  in 
creatioa. — Oh  Virginia  then,  for  I  am  sure  your 
angetie  goodness  permits  me  thus  to  address  you, 
little  do  yon  know  the  torturing  days,  the  sleep- 
leas  sights  which  I  have  endured  since  we  part- 
ed, yet  sometimes,  flattering  Hope,  that  golden- 
hsired  cherub,  whispers,  that  1  am  not  forgotten, 
by  ose  fairer  than  herself*  Oh  Virginia,  thine 
image  rises  before  me 

Fair  as  the  fomu  ihat,  wove  in  Fancy^a  loom, 
Float  in  ligfat  vuioas  roond  the  poet*a  head. 

A  mysterious  instinct  tells  me  that  we  have 
kindred  hearts,  and  that  u either  time,  absence, 
disuuce,  nor  the  adder  tooth  of  calumny  can 
separate  us.  Between  us^  explauations  would  be 
nseleas,  words  are  but  idle  sounds  to  those  who 
hold  communion  in  feeling.  Do  you  notfetl^  that 
jon  are  the  divinity  of  my  heart?  Yet  the  chil- 
ling atmosphere  of  unkind uess,  that  surrounds 
Sherwood  since  your  absence,  blights  the  young 
buds  of  hope  my  heart  had  put  forth,  and  tells 
aie  that  1  am  condemned  and  rejected,  unheard 
even,  by  your  friends.  Loveliest,  dearest  Virgi- 
nia, you  are  incapable  of  participating  in  such 
injustice, ^yet  I  would  not  place  oue  thorn  in  the 
path  which  should  be  scattered  with  roses  for  one 
so  lovely  and  beloved.  I  ask  no  promise  which 
may  embarrass  you,  I  ask  no  plighted  vows,  no 
time  fixed  to  which  I  might  look  forward,  as  the 
dawn  of  hope,  in  the  midnight  gloom  of  exidteuce, 
as  a  period  of  ineffable  and  unimagiuable  happi- 
ness— I  go  forth  from  this  land  which  cher- 
ished me  but  to  cast  me  from  its  bosom — let  me 
bear  with  me  as  a  solace  to  enable  me  to  support 
the  burthen  of  existence,  without  which,  I  have 
indeed  almost  resolved  to  shake  off  the  weary 
load  of  life,  the  blessed  assurance  that  I  am  dear 
to  the  fairest,  the  most  angelic  of  her  sex,  and 
that  she  will  not  discard  my  image  from  that  pre- 
cious heart,  until  I  come,  radiant  in  innocence, 
warm  in  love,  content  iu  faith,  having  repelled 
the  darts  of  calumny,  to  claim  her  as  the  first, 
the  dearest  blessing  of  life.  Language  fails  to 
say  how  devotedly  I  am 

Yours  etenially, 

A.  V." 

The  words  swam  before  Virginians  eyes,  a  tu- 
mult of  mixed  feelings,  iu  which  pleasurable  emo- 
tions greatly  predominated,  thronged  on  her 
heart,  at  the  first  perusal  of  this  epistle.  The 
second  perusal  was  less  gratifying,  for  thot^h 


she  mentally  repeated,  a  hundred  times,  that  she 
was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  it  was  certainly 
rather  unsatisfactory  to  offer  not  a  shadow  of 
proof,  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused;  then 
her  ideas  of  delicacy  and  proprie^  revolted 
at  this  clandestine  communication.  It  might  in- 
deed foe  alleged  in  behalf  of  Augustus,  that  her 
friends  were  much  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
all  the  blinding  power  of  love,  coukl  not  so  en- 
tirely dim  the  perceptions  of  good  sense  and 
delicacy,  as  to  prevent  her  from  suspecting  that 
this  course  of  conduct  was  not  exactly  ingenuous 
or  honorable.  But  should  she  banish  him  forev* 
er,  without  one  kind  word,  one  ray  of  hope,  what 
might  be  the  consequence ! 

Virginia  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  conflict 
of  feeling,  and  opposite  resolves,  to  which  this 
letter  had  given  rise,  thafshe  did  not  hear  a  quick, 
light  step  behind  her,  nor  perceive  till  he  stood 
before  her,  that  Charles  Selden  had  entered  the 
room.  Niobe  herself  could  not  have  become 
more  suddenly  motionless,  but  hers  was  not  a 
transformation  into  stone,  for  the  living  blood 
rushed  in  torrents  over  her  cheek  and  brow,  and 
she  looked  up  at  Charles,  with  an  expression  of 
deprecating  helplessness  and  confusion,  which  at 
once  revealed  to  him  the  whole  truth.  The  let- 
ter lying  on  her  lap  too  was  complete  confirma- 
tion of  his  fears. 

"My  dear  Virginia,"  he  said  in  a  soothing  and 
gentle  tone,  **  you  see  before  you  not  la  harsh 
judge,  but  a  brother  to  whom  you  are  unspeaka- 
bly dear." 

Virginia  absolutely  gasped  for  breath,  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  a  word  in  reply. 

*'  Do  not  be  blinded  by  a  false  delusion — ^I  know 
that  the  letter  which  has  fallen  from  your  hand, 
is  from  Augustus  Vernon,  your  confusion  tells 
me  so.  1  do  not  upbraid  you,  Vtfginia,  I  know 
that  your  conscience  whispers,  that  the  daughter 
of  such  a  mother  as  ours,  should  not  receive  a 
love  letter  sent  clandestinely  from  any  man,  but 
especially  from  one,  whom  she  has  reason  to  sus- 
pect to  be  unworthy  of  her.  That  step  has  now 
been  taken,  yet  it  has  not  lowered  you  in  my 
opinion  Virginia,  but  it  has  marked  in  strong  col- 
ors what  fatal  and  predominant  influence  feeling 
and  imagination  have  over  you.  We  must  now 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  repair  the  errors 
which  you  have  committed,  and  i  must  act  to- 
wards you  in  the  place  of  a  parent.  This  letter 
must  be  returned,  but  will  you  allow  me  first  to 
read  it,  as  I  can  then  form  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment, as  to  how  this  had  best  be  done." 

Tears  streamed  down  Virginia's  cheeks,  as  she 
said  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  while  she  held 
the  letter  towards  him,  "Oh  Charles,  forgive  me  if 
I  have  done  wrong.  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  do 
not  jud^e  him  harshly." 
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**  Forgive  you !  I  ooly  wish,  my  dear  ftister,  to 
eodeavor  to  repair  the  conaequences  of  your  er- 
rors, aod  opeu  your  eyes  to  the  truth.  I  grieve 
that  you  are  grieved,  but  must  save  you,  in  spite 
of  yourself." 

Charles  Selden  perused  the  epistle  of  Augus- 
tus, with  very  dilTereut  feelings  from  those  which 
Virgiuia  had  experieuced  in  reading  it;  indigna- 
tion, contempt,  and  di8gust  prevailed  by  turns  in 
his  mind,  and  he  paused  for  a  minute  after  he 
had  Bnished  it,  to  consider  how  he  should  express 
himself  with  the  force  and  decision  necessary 
for  the  occasion,  in  a  manner  which  would  inflict 
the  least  possible  pain  upon  his  sister.  Virginia 
sat  motionless,  while  her  tears  fell  fast  and  un- 
heeded ;  she  felt  the  sinking  and  helplessness  of 
one,  whose  mind  unaccustomed  to  act  or  decide 
in  the  serious  affairs  of  life,  surrenders  itself  un- 
resistingly to  the  decision  of  a  firm  and  strong 
intellect,  with  the  feeling  rather  than  conviction, 
that  resistance  is  unavoidable.  But  even  this 
state  was  more  endurable,  than  the  terrible  and 
unwonted  conflict  of  feeling  and  resolution,  which 
bad  agitated  her,  when  she  thought  herself  called 
on  to  act,  knowing,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so, 
without  exciting  the  displeasure  and  disapproba- 
tion of  those  who  were  so  dear,  without  stifling 
the  whispers  of  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  other,  without  removing  one,  with  whom  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  and  the  fondness  of  first  love 
had  connected  all  the  brightest  visions  of  happi- 
ness, the  sweetest  anticipations  of  hope.  Now, 
at  least  this  intolerable  burden  was  removed,  and 
she  felt  that  her  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles. 

•*  This  letter,  Virginia,"  said  Charles,  "  must 
be  immediately  returned,  and  I  think  yon  can- 
not but  be  aware,  even  a  few  hours  from  this 
time,  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  step. 
If  you  observe,  Mr.  Veruon  offers  not  the  slight- 
est explanation  of  any  suspicious  appearance  in 
bis  past  conduct,  does  not  seek  to  justify  himself 
in  your  eyes,  but  satisfies  himself  with  accusing 
your  friends  of  injustice,  while  he  is  vain  enough 
to  imagine,  under  all  these  circumstances,  that 
you  will  bind  yourself  to  him  by  clandestine  vows. 
No  honorable  man  could  act  thus,  especially  to- 
wards one  so  innocent  and  inexperienced  as  your- 
self. Besides,  this  letter  does  not  manifest  one 
ray  of  genuiue  affection ;  feeling  never  clothed 
itself  in  language  such  as  this." 

Observing  this  last  remark  seemed  greatly  to 
increase  Virginia's  distress,  Charles  continued, 
•*I  do  not  mean  that  he  may  not  feel  as  great 
admiration  for  you,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  what 
is  commonly  called  love,  as  a  heart  so  filled  with 
self  is  capable  of  entertaining." 

^*  Oh.  Charles,"  said  Virginia,  in  a  voice  al- 
most choked  with  shame  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
tressing emotions,  **  you  wrong  him.     [f  I  could 


ouly  believe  that  my  rejection  would  be  attended 
with  no  fatal  consequences  to  his  happiness,  I^ — 

Here  Virginia  stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 
Charles  understood  her  feelings  fully,  and  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence,  with  compassion- 
ate regret. 

**  My  dear  sister,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  trust  to 
my  judgment :  rest  assured  that  he  has  not  heart 
enough  to  be  long  or  seriously  distressed  at  the 
rejection  of  any  one.  He  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
you.  No  man  who  deserves  the  name,  would 
have  endured  the  idea  of  involving  such  a  being 
as  yourself  in  dishonorable  entanglements  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  his  own  selfish  vanity.  Time 
wears  away,  though,  and  he  must  be  answered 
at  once  and  decisively  by  yourself,  as  you  must 
perceive  that  otherwise  a  shade  of  suspicion  may 
rest  on  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  your  charac- 
ter. Trust  to  mo  implicitly,  in  this  instance,  Vir- 
giuia— this  must  be  your  own  act;  for  your  own 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  our  mother,  enclose  his  let- 
ter, with  just  one  line,  expressing  positively  that 
you  will  receive  no  more  such  communications." 

He  placed  a  pen  in  her  trembling  h'lud,  and 
put  writing  materials  before  her.  Virginia  look- 
ed up  in  his  face  beseechingly :  ** Indeed,"  she 
said,  "it  appears  as  if  every  thought  had  de- 
serted me — I  know  not  what  to  write,  Charles, 
or  whether  I  ought  to  write." 

"There  is  not  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  what 
you  ought  to  do:  write  only  these  words,  *Miss 
Selden  will  receive  no  more  such  communica- 
tions,' and  enclose  the  letter." 

Virginia,  as  if  spell-bound,  obeyed  in  silence. 

•*  When  was  the  messenger  to  call  for  a  reply?" 

"  About  sunset  this  evening,"  faltered  Virginia. 

"The  time  then  approaches.  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  let  this  epistle  be  returned  immedi- 
ately. I  shall  not  breathe  freely  until  I  know  it 
is  dispatched." 

"The  girl  was  to  wait  for  me  at  the  holly 
hedge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,"  and  Vir- 
ginia averted  her  fare,  though  she  would  have 
seen  nothing  to  give  her  pain  in  Charles's  glance. 

"  Then  go  at  once,  and  go  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  acting  right :  this  will  support 
you.  Bathe  your  eyes :  the  girl  must  not  see 
that  you  have  been  shedding  tears.  I  will  go  to 
meet  Aunt  Mason  and  the  boys,  and  secure  you 
an  opportunity  of  going  and  returning  unob- 
served." 

Virginia  obeyed  almost  mechanically.  She 
was  relieved  to  find  the  girl  true  to  her  appoint- 
ment, as  it  gave  no  time  for  thought,  or  for  re- 
considering the  matter.  She  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  rely  implicitly  on  Charles's  judgment, 
that  she  felt  a  sense  of  safety  in  acting  under  his 
instructions,  though  it  cost  her  heart  a  hitter  pang 
to  renounce  Augustas  Vernon.     She  handed  the 
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envelope  silently  to  the  girl  and  hastily  withdrew. 
The  whole  world  seemed  dark  to  her;  she  blam- 
ed first  her  own  weakness  in  thus  giving  up  her 
lover;  then  her  ingratitude  to  her  mother  and 
friends ;  then  her  own  want  of  dignity  in  having 
thought  for  a  moment  of  acceding  to  such  a  pro- 
posal ;  while  she  censured  Augustus  Vernon  for 
his  want  of  consideration  for  herself,  and  Charles 
for  the  peremptory  decision  with  which  he  had 
hurried  matters  to  a  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Blent  be  the  man,  (and  blest  he  is,)  whoe'er 

(Placed  far  out  of  the  roads  of  hope  and  fear,) 

A  little  field  and  little  garden  feeds  : 

The  6eld  gives  all  that  frugal  nature  noeds ; 

The  wealthy  garden  liberally  bestows 

All  she  can  ask,  when  she  luxurious  grows. — Covcley, 

Not  more  than  a  day  or  two  had  passed  away 
after  Augustus  Vernon  left  Davenport  Lodge, 
before  Charlotte  Davenport  began  to  suspect  that 
his  real  destination  was  for  the  neighborhood  of 
*  The  Rectory.'  Her  busy  mind  made  her  nnu- 
■aally  active  in  collecting  information  when  she 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  event  which 
she  had  reason  to  suppose  had  taken  place 
within  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  her 
ingenuity  in  comparing  and  collating  evidence 
wonld  have  excited  the  admiration  of  Niebnhr 
himself,  inasmuch  as  she  followed  the  example 
of  that  illustrious  historian,  in  taking  the  palpa- 
ble and  apparent  for  the  untrue.  It  was  won- 
derful how  many  well-authenticated  and  even 
traditionary  stories,  whose  dimness  and  distance 
might  have  been  supposed  to  preclude  discovery, 
had  been  degraded  by  her  investigating  powers, 
from  the  rank  of  striking  and  impressive  truths 
to  neighborhood  myths,  entitled  to  no  more  credit 
than  the  sufiertngs  of  Regulus,  or  the  exploits  of 
many  an  old  hero,  who  after  being  venerated  for 
ages,  has  become  vox  tt  jnttena  nihiL 

The  very  fact  that  Augustus  had  said  he  in- 
tended making  a  sort  of  neighborhood  tour,  Char- 
lotte considered  as  presumptive  evidence  that  be 
meant  to  do  no  such  thing,  and  having  roused 
Louisas  apprehensions  as  to  the  real  object  of  his 
departure,  she  ascertained  clearly  that  he  had 
never  been  at  two  or  three  of  the  neighboring 
houses,  which  he  said  he  intended  to  visit.  Loais 
had  perceived  but  too  plainly  the  partiality  of 
Virginia  for  bis  unworthy  rival,  and  be  dreaded 
lest  ho  should  endeavor  to  take  some  insidious 
advantage  of  her  artlessness  and  inexperience, 
believing  him  capable  of  using  any  arts,  however 
dishonorable,  to  effect  his  purposes.  Margaret 
was  always  the  first  person  resorted  to  by  her 
friends  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  Louis  besought 


Charlotte  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  their 
suspicions  to  her,  as  she  would  best  know  how  to 
act  in  the  case. 

Margaret  was  quite  as  much  disturbed  and  exci- 
ted at  Charlotte's  communication  as  the  latter  had 
expected,  and  pondered  deeply  as  to  what  mea- 
sures she  should  take  to  prevent  any  evil  conse- 
quences arising  to  Virginia  from  this  step  of  Au- 
gustus Vernon.  Should  she  drop  the  slightest 
conjecture,  that  Augustus  would  attempt  to  in- 
volve Virginia  in  a  clandestine  engagement  in 
Arthur's  presence,  she  knew  that  he  would  take 
fire  immediately,  and  that  the  result  might  be 
either  a  duel  or  an  exposure  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Giving  publicity  to  the  affair  was,  however, 
what  she  chiefly  feared,  as  though  she  was  fully 
aware  that  moral  cowardice  causes  many  more 
deeds  than  any  other  cause,  still  she  felt  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  that  Augustus  Vernon  was 
endowed  with  so  large  a  share  of  physical  cow- 
ardice, that  it  wonld  prove  stronger  even  than 
the  moral,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  test  It 
was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  home  at  this  time« 
as  Mrs.  Selden  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for 
two  or  three  days  with  severe,  though  not  alarm- 
ing illness,  and  Margaret's  presence  was  quite  in- 
dispensable. She  did  not  wish  to  communicate 
her  fears  to  her  mother,  lest  the  anxiety  which  such 
suspicions  would  naturally  create  might  aggra- 
vate the  feverishness  which  attended  her  indispo- 
sition. 

After  revolving  the  whole  matter  again  and 
again,  Margaret  resolved  on  the  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  when  she  retired  to  her  room  for  the 
night,  took  all  necessary  measures  to  put  her 
plan  into  execution. 

Near  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood,  on  the  Sher- 
wood estate,  apart  from  the  other  cabins  lived  an 
old  negro  who  had  been  left  free  by  one  of  Mr. 
Selden's  uncles,  but  having  found  the  privileges 
of  freedom  not  so  advantageous  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  family — for  so  negroes  always  style 
the  household  which,  to  use  their  own  language, 
they  *  come  out  of,* — Mingo  had  requested  Mr. 
Selden's  permission  to  live  on  his  land,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  his  protection.  He  always  called 
him  master,  as  he  felt  as  if  this  title  strengthened 
the  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  spoke  of 
himself  as  one  of  the  negroes  of  Mr.  Selden*s 
estate.  In  return  for  the  undefined  privileges  of 
living  on  the  plantation,  in  which  were  compri- 
sed unlimited  use  of  firewood,  a  large  garden, 
com  patch,  as  much  poultry  as  he  chose  to  keep, 
with  occasional  presents,  and  a  supply  not  only 
of  his  necessities,  but  of  his  fancies  when  sick, 
Mingo  was  always  ready  to  render  any  such  oc- 
casional services  as  the  family  required,  and 
would  have  scorned  to  take  any  regular  pay- 
ment for  them ;  but  this  matter  of  delicacy  was 
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often  subsequeutlj  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  by  some  trifling  gratuity. 

Margaret  had  often  found  Mingo  a  TaluabLe 
Buxiliary  in  the  various  little  exigencies  which 
arise  in  a  Virginia  household,  where  so  many 
heterogeneous  affairs  must  be  attended  to,  and 
where,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  population, 
scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  land,  with  vil- 
lages, or  rather  country  stores,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, great  fertility  of  expedient  is  often  ne- 
nessary  to  preserve  the  credit  and  comfort  of  an 
establishment.  In  these  little  difficulties  the  aid 
of  a  clever  negro,  who  enlists  himself  heartily  in 
your  service,  is  invaluable ;  his  habits  of  inces- 
sant talking,  and  his  curiosity  about  every  thing 
that  does  not  concern  him,  enable  him  to  acquire 
a  store  of  odd  knowledge,  which  often  comes  in' 
most  opportunely  in  the  hour  of  need.  He  knows 
always  where  eggs  and  fowls  can  be  procured — 
can  suggest  where  a  dish  of  fish  may  be  had — 
where  the  earliest  strawberries  may  be  gathered 
in  abundance,  and,  in  short,  where  every  sort  of 
miscellaneous  article,  which  the  country  can  af- 
ford for  twenty  miles  around,  can  be  procured, 
and  in  the  quickest  possible  manner — fur  he 
knows  all  the  shortest  liues  between  any  given 
points  with  as  unerring  certainty  as  the  best  math- 
ematician could  do. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Margaret 
prepared  a  small  packet,  containing  two  letters, 
one  of  which  was  addressed  to  Charles,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  her  apprehensions  concerning  Au- 
gustus Vernon :  the  other  to  Virginia,  entreating 
her  not  to  suffer  herself  to  be  drawn  into  auy  sort 
of  clandestine  intercourse,  and  setting  before  her 
all  the  evil  consequences  that  would  result  from 
such  a  step,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  grief 
that  it  would  cause  her  mother.  Her  apprehen- 
aions  and  warnings  were  expressed  with  so  much 
earnestness,  delicacy  and  affection,  that  she  was 
sure,  if  Virginia  was  displeased  at  the  first  read- 
ing of  her  epistle,  a  re-perusal  would  convince 
her  that  it  was  dictated  by  affection,  and  the 
strongest  regard  for  her  happiuess.  Margaret 
enclosed  in  the  packet,  a  few  articles  of  dress  for 
Virginia,  some  garden  seed  for  Aunt  Mason,  an 
old  book  for  Charles,  which  he  had  expressed  a 
desire  should  be  seut  to  him  by  the  first  oppor- 
tuuity,  as  she  thought,  should  the  expedition  be 
discovered,  those  articles  would  appear  to  ex- 
plain Mingo's  expedition  satisfactorily,  and  she 
was  anxious  that  uo  one  should  suspect  its  real 
object. 

After  an  uneasy  night,  Margaret  arose  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  throwing  a  thick  shawl 
around  her  to  protect  her  from  the  fresbuess  of 
the  air,  and  to  conceal  ber  packet,  she  set  out  on 
her  way  to  Mingo's  cabin,  that  she  might  deliver 
the  packet  herself  with  secret  instructionj.     She 


found  Mingo  busily  engaged  in  his  garden ;  the 
strokes  of  his  hoe  keeping  exact  time  with  the 
notes  of  a  hymn  tune,  which  was  snog  widi  % 
nasal  twang  that  the  negroes  introd  vce  almost  in* 
variably  into  their  vocal  exercises,  as  they  evident- 
ly think  it  gives  a  peculiar  unction  to  sacred  music 
The  very  woods  raug  with  the  words,  and  Mar- 
garet found  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of  va- 
riations ad  libitum  of  ^*  Jerusalem  My  Happy 
Home,'*  describing  the  glories  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  singer's  own  ideas  of 
splendor  and  happiness ;  and  these  were  some- 
times so  ludicrous  that  Margaret  smiled  as  she 
listened  to  them. 

**  Good  morning,  Mingo,*'  said  Margaret,  as 
she  reached  the  watlin  which  enclosed  his  gar- 
den. 

**  Your  servant,  Miss  Margaret,'*  said  Mingo, 
bowing  very  low,  and  standing  with  his  hoe  sus- 
pended, as  if  waiting  her  commands,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  testified  his  readi- 
ness to  obey  them,  of  whatever  nature  they  might 
be. 

*«  Can  you  undertake  a  little  journey  for  me 
Mingo  ?  It  is  just  a  fancy  of  my  own,  and  I 
shall  certainly  remember  you  for  it:  I  prefer  em- 
ploying you  to  any  one  else,  because  you  al- 
ways do  whatever  you  set  about  so  well  and 
quickly." 

In  tbts  little  speech,  simple  as  it  seemed,  Mar- 
garet showed  her  knowledge  of  the  negro  char- 
acter, as  nothing  could  have  been  better  adapt- 
ed to  put  the  strongest  springs  of  their  nature 
into  motion.  The  air  of  secresy  thrown  over 
the  affair  was  just  the  thing  to  gratify  the  love  of 
concealment  which  belongs  to  all  their  tribe,  and 
which  they  practice  for  its  own  sake  when  no 
purpose  is  to  be  effected  by  it.  The  prospect  of 
some  indefinite  reward,  which  is  infinitely  more 
alluring  to  their  imaginations  than  any  definite 
promises  of  compensation,  impressed  Mingo  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  conferring  a  favor,  and  that 
the  offer  was  rather  an  exchange  of  presents,  than 
payment  for  services.  The  crowning  stroke  was 
the  compliment  at  the  close  of  Margaret's  speech 
to  Mingo's  expedition  and  fidelity. 

Mingo  listened  with  a  broad  grin  of  satisfaction 
and  then  said,  **  Any  thing  as  is  in  my  power  to 
do  for  the  family,  Miss  Margaret,  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  do,  but  not  on  account  of  the  pay. 
Miss  Margaret — I  aint  thinking  about  that.  I 
aint  forgot  hov^  kind  you  was  to  me  in  my  *flic- 
tiuns  last  year,  and  don't  begrudge  doing  any- 
thing you  want,  as  I  can  do." 

**  Oh,  I  know  that  Mingo;  you  have  never 
failed  to  oblige  me  whenever  I  asked  you  to  do 
any  thing.  Well,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is,  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  you  have  had  your  breakfast 
for  The  Rectory, — the  place  where  my  brother 
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Charles  lires,  you  know ;  when  you  get  there, 
put  this  packet  into  his  hands,  and  when  be 
thinks  you  have  rested  sufficientiy,  he  wiU  send 
joa  baek.  1  don*t  want  you  to  overburry  yonr- 
self.  And  now,  do  you  think  that  you  can  find 
the  way  !" 

Mingo  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  Margaret's 
qnestion.  '*Find  the  way!  Bless  your  soul. 
Miss  Margaret,  I  could  fiud  my  way  anywhere, 
let  alone  to  Mas  Charles*  place.  I  reckon  every 
body  I  axed  could  tell  me  where  Mr.  Charles 
Selden,  son  of  Mr.  James  Selden,  as  lives  at 
Sherwood,  liTes*  But  I  aint  depending  on  that 
■o  how.  I  have  beeu  at  that  very  house  in  ray 
young  days,  when  I  used  to  be  body-servant  to 
my  master  as  is  dead  and  gone.  I  can  be  back 
by  daj  after  to  morrow  night,  if  you  expects  to 
hear  anything  pertikler  from  Mas  Charles.'* 

**Oh,  no,  nothing  so  very  particular.  You 
are  not  so  strong  as  you  were  when  you  were  a 
yooDg  man,  Mingo.  But  I  hope  you  will  be  off 
BOW  as  soon  as  you  can  get  ready.'* 

'*  I'll  be  ready  in  no  time.  Miss  Margaret — I 
aint  as  slow  as  some  niggers,  I  know." 

Margaret  perceiving  his  pride  was  roused, 
knew  that  be  would  now  use  all  possible  dis- 
patch:  and  after  saying  "Good-bye,"  turned 
away  and  walked  quickly  homewards. 

Two  days  passed  off  heavily  to  Margaret. 
Though  her  mind  was  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
respecting  Mrs.  Selden,  who  was  now  in  a  rapid 
state  of  convalescence,  she  could  not  feel  easy 
until  she  received  some  intelligence  from  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  third  night  after  Mingo's  depar- 
tpire,  Margaret  was  told  by  one  of  the  servants, 
that  Mingo  had  brought  some  eggs  to  sell,  and 
wanted  to  see  her.  She  was  amused  at  Miugo*B 
mse  to  preserve  the  secret  character  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  thought  the  eggs  were  a  suitable  quid 
pro  quo  for  her  packet.  He  looked  carefully 
aronnd  when  he  saw  Margaret  approaching,  and 
observing  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  drew  from 
'  the  basket  a  letter,  saying  in  a  low  tone,  *'  This 
is  from  Mas  Charles." 

Margaret  eagerly  seized  the  letter,  thrust  it 
into  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  replied  in  the 
same  tone,  "You  have  made  excellent  haste, 
Mingo,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget 
your  trouble.  Does  Charles  look  well?  Did 
yon  see  Virginia  and  Aunt  Mason  ?" 

"Oh,  Mas  Charles  looks  monstrous  well,  and 
be  treated  me  like  I'd  been  a  gentleman ;  and 
*Mi8S  Charlotte  too  looks  very  well :  she  sweet- 
ened my  coffee  herself,  and  cut  off  my  dinner 
with  her  own  hands.  I  neve^  seed  Miss  Vir- 
ginny — they  said  she  was  sick ;  but  not  much 
sick,  Kitty  told  me." 

Margaret  would  have  asked  many  more  ques- 
tions, but  she  was  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion 


by  a  long  colloquy;  and  having  bargained  for 
the  eggs,  she  returned  hastily  to  her  own  apart- 
ment to  read  her  letter.  She  drew  a  long  breath 
after  perusing  it,  as  Charles  informed  her  fully  of 
aU  that  had  happened — except  that  he  omitted 
to  mention  that  it  was  owing  to  himself  that  Vir- 
ginia had  determined  to  return  the  letter  of  Au- 
gustus Vernon  and  forbid  him  to  bold  any  far- 
ther commnnication  with  her.  Virginia  only  sent 
a  message,  saying  that  her  head  ached  too  much 
to  write,  that  she  was  much  distressed  to  hear  of 
her  mother's  indisposition,  and  begged  to  be  in- 
formed immediately  should  it  increase,  as  in  this 
case  they  would  all  set  out  immediately  for  Sher- 
wood. 

Since  her  worst  apprehensions  were  removed, 
Margaret  determined  to  communicate  the  whole 
matter  to  Mrs.  Selden  the  next  morning.  Mrs. 
Selden  was  more  exasperated  than  Margaret  had 
ever  seen  her,  at  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  much  pro- 
vocation mingled  with  pity  for  Virginia.  From 
the  acconnt  Charles  gave  of  Virginia's  indispo- 
sition, she  concluded  immediately  that  it  was 
mental  rather  than  bodily ;  and  she  conjectured 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  returning  no  an- 
swer to  Margaret's  letter,  that  she  was  sunk  in 
the  imbecility  of  despondency,  and  most  proba- 
bly felt  towards  her  family,  as  if  she  was  rather 
the  injured,  than  the  injuring  party.  Notwith- 
standing Charleses  delicate  forbearance,  his  moth- 
er divined,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  her  children,  that  the  manner  ia 
which  Augustus  Vernon's  letter  had  been  re- 
turned, was  the  act  rather  of  Charles  than  Vir- 
ginia. 

After  expressing  her  feelings  to  Margaret,  who 
listened  to  her  mother's  condemnation  of  Vir- 
ginia with  a  deprecating  glance,  and  was  about 
to  endeavor  to  extenuate  her  conduct,  Mrs.  Sel- 
den said : 

"  It  is  in  vain,  Margaret ;  indeed  it  is  wrong  to 
disguise  the  truth  from  ourselves,  or  from  each 
other.  Virginia  has  shown  in  this  whole  affair  a 
weakness  of  character,  a  surrender  of  reason  and 
principle  to  iil-regulated  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion, which,  white  I  chiefly  pity  and  deplore,  I 
also  blame.  It  is  trud,  I  feel  that  I  deserve  my- 
self part  of  the  blame  which  Virginia's  conduct 
merits:  I  ought  to  have  exercised  more  firmness 
and  discrimination  in  her  education.  I  was  partly 
led  into  this  error  by  the  contrariety  of  your  char- 
acters ;  but  I  ought  to  have  perceived  that  the 
inculcation  of  sound  principles  of  action,  the  in- 
fluence of  example,  and  general  superintendence, 
which  had  so  happy  an  effect  on  a  strong  mind 
and  naturally  self-relying  character,  wero  qnito 
insnflicient  to  mould  one  so  facile,  so  liable  to 
take  the  fane  of  every  object  it  rested  upon,  and 
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80  indolent  as  that  of  Virginia.  The  same  imag- 
inatiye  reading  that  was  healthful  to  your  mind, 
has  been  poisonous  to  hers.'* 

**  But  one  great  reason  that  this  sort  of  read- 
ing has  been  hurtful  to  Virginia,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  fault  either  of  hers  or  yours,  moth- 
er— I  mean  her  surpassing  beauty.  It  was  but 
natural  that  such  a  looking  girl,  who  heard  of  her 
loveliness  from  every  one  who  looked  on  her, 
should  identify  herself  with  the  creations  of  ro- 
mance. Now,  mother,  no  delusion  of  vanity 
could  have  made  me  fancy  that  I  was  a  heroine, 
and  even  if  my  looking-glass  had  not  informed 
me  that  I  was  intended  for  every-day  life,  the 
whispered  comparisons  that  I  often  heard  made 
between  Virginia  and  myself,  would  have  made 
me  sensible  that  I  could  never  expect  to  be  the 
lady  bright  of  poet  or  novelist.'* 

'*  Virginia's  rare  personal  attractions  was  one 
of  the  very  circumstances,  which  ought  to  have 
altered  my  method  of  education  as  it  related  to 
her.  Besides,  I  have  not  endeavored  sufficiently 
to  counteract  the  dreamy,  indolent  state  of  mind 
produced  by  impatience  of  intellectual  labor,  and 
an  overweening  fondness  for  imaginative  reve- 
rie, by  requiring  Virginia  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  performing  the  common  duties  of  the 
family.  In  this,  too,  my  dear  child,  I  have  been 
gnilty  of  a  double  fault,  for  I  have  erred  not  only 
towards  Virginia,  but  towards  yourself,  by  allow- 
ing you  to  assume  so  many  little  troublesome 
offices,  and  perform  so  many  of  those  irksome, 
little,  unappropriated  duties,  that  arise  in  the 
management  of  a  household,  and  which  did  not 
devolve  with  any  peculiar  propriety  upon  you." 

**  Do  not  blame  yourself  on  my  account,  moth- 
er, for  I  am  sure  the  mode  of  treatment  you  have 
always  adopted  towards  me  has  been  most  kind, 
most  judicious,  and  there  are  few  things  for  which 
I  thank  you  more,  among  the  innumerable  things 
for  which  I  have  to  thank  you,  than  for  assisting 
me  to  form  active  and  useful  habits." 

Mrs.  Selden  smiled  on  Margaret  with  an  ex- 
pression of  love  which  touched  the  inmost  heart 
of  her  daughter,  as  she  replied,  **  You  are  a  gen- 
uine advocate,  Margaret,  yet  you  cannot  excuse 
me  entirely  to  myself:  it  is  true,  I  have  never 
erred  in  intention — at  least  so  I  think,  towards 
my  children,  but  this  is  not  sufficient — I  should 
have  reflected  more  deeply  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  my  actions,  and  observed  more 
closely.  You  were  always  so  cheerful,  so  wil- 
ling, and  BO  able  to  assist  me  in  every  little  exi- 
gence, that  I  almost  unconsciously  allowed  you 
to  take  more  than  your  due  share  of  the  burdens 
of  life,  and  by  this  very  fault  have  increaaed  Vir- 
ginia's indolence  and  imbecility." 

**  Virginia  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and 
is  easily  influenced  by  those  she  loves.     This 


affair  has  been  mortifying  and  vexatious  enoogfa, 
but  every  thing  will  w^ork  right  at  last,  I  am 
sure,  and  when  you  remember  Virginia's  youth 
and  inexperience,  her  imaginative  turn  of 
mind  and  sensibility,  you  cannot  be  much  sur- 
prised, mother,  nor  blame  her  severely,  for  suffer- 
ing her  feelings  to  be  too  much  interested  in  Au- 
gustus Vernon.  It  is  a  delusion  that  will  soon 
pass  away,  and" — 

Mrs  Selden  shook  her  head.  **  I  am  doubly 
mortified,  not  only  at  the  little  self-command 
Virginia  has  evinced,  but  that  she  should  be  so 
deficient  in  discernment  as  to  love  such  a  ridicu- 
lous coxcomb  as  Augustus  Vernon.  But  as  yoa 
say,  time  may  bring  things  right,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  exercise  a  wiser  vigilance  over  her  in 
future." 


TO  MARIE. 


Love  me  dearest,  love  me  Marie, 
If  thou  would'st  be  happy  still, 
Widi  the  same  complete  affection, 
With  the  heart,  and  with  the  will ; 
With  the  trustingnea?,  and  power 
With  the  meekneBS  and  the  strength 
Thott  didst  lavish  on  my  childhood. 
But  my  folly  lost  at  length. 

Oh!  believe  me  that  the  surest 
Way  to  happiness  and  rest, 
Is  to  keep  the  feelings  changeless, 
Which  a  youthful  impulse  blest ; 
So  the  flowers  we  used  to  gather. 
So  the  stars  we  used  to  love- 
Still  shall  seem  to  bloom  as  kindly. 
Still  shall  brightly  gleam  above. 

Go !  forsake  thy  old  companion, — 

Go !  forget  his  former  worth. 

Let  the  vow  preserved  in  Heaven 

Be  a  sligVited  thing  on  earth  ; 

When  thy  new  form'd  fiiends  fall  from  thee. 

Thou  shah  think  of  thcse^igain  : 

Where  will  be  thy  Past  to  cheer  thee, 

W^hat  will  be  thy  Future  then  1 

Separated — separated 
By  tlie  Lethe  stream  of  change — 
From  the  garden  of  our  childhood — 
Tliere  wilt  thou  no  longer  range ; 
In  the  Present,  Marie !  hear  me. 
In  the  moment  of  thy  woe, 
Must  thou  seek  the  only  solace 
Which  a  faithless  heart  can  know. 

Grant  thy  new  found  friends  be  constant. 
Grant  them  all,  I  pray  they  be— 
They  may  glitter,  and  be  joyous — 
Never  sympathize  with  thee — 
Living  only  in  thy  Present, 
Knowing  only  what  thou  art. 
Ready  playmates  in  thy  pleasure — 
Not  associates  for  thy  heart. 
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New  Marifls  never  dearest, 

Be  thy  life  divided  tbue— 

So  shall  earth  seem  always  lovely, 

And  the  stars  be  kind  to  us. 

Still  to  be  serenely  happy, 

I  repeat  the  tmth  again— 

Shoald  the  Present,  Past  and  Fntore, 

Coastitme  one  perfect  chain. 

For  the  joy  of  life  is  measured 
Not  by  isolated  years ; 
Hope  shoald  lend  her  eag'le  vision, 
Blemory  should  bring  her  tears — 
One  harmonious  strain  of  music, 
Thenceforth  life  would  be  complete, 
Every  note  suggest  the  other — 
Harsh  connected  with  the  sweet. 

Love  me,  Marie!  love  me  ever — 
Love  me  all  my  love  is  worth — 
Let  us  worship  God  together, 
And  together  walk  the  earth- 
Then,  when  we  would  reckon,  dearest. 
How  much  bliss  is  in  our  hearts. 
We  may  add  to  Past  and  Present 
What  the  hope  of  Heaven  imparts. 


Aglaus. 


CANNIE  OF  CLAE£. 


A  TALE  OF  OLD  READmO. 

From  the  period  of  its  consecration,  we  find  the  name 
of  Reading  Abbey,  occurring  frequently  in  all  the  histo- 
ries of  the  times.  Parliaments  and  councils  were  bolden 
dieie ;  legatees  received,  traitors  executed ;  kings,  queens 
I  buried  in  its  holy  precincts." — Jfiss  Mitford, 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  imposing  than 
the  old  Gothic  abt>ey.  Its  immense  arches,  sop- 
ported  by  massive  columns,  seemed  destined  to 
to  atand  after  the  Church  had  wasted  beneath 
the  ReformatioB:  to  stand,  even  though  itsstu- 
peadona  fretted  tiles  echoed  the  responses  of  the 
Liturgy,  or  the  long  prayers  of  the  Puritan.  It 
was  a  grand  stmctAre.  The  most  antique  form 
of  architecture  was  represented  in  its  low  and 
heavy  doorway,  where  was  carved  a  bunch  of 
reeds  converging  and  plaiting  at  the  top.  So  al- 
so with  its  low  stained  windows ;  so  low,  in  truth, 
that  they  almost  touched  the  old  graves  down- 
ward. These  old  graves  too  had  now  become 
so  numerous,  that  some  had  one  side  of  their 
resting  places  walled  with  the  stone  which  form- 
ed the  basement  of  the  abbey ! 

This,  the  righteous  Henry  had  founded  nearly 
forty  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  to 
tell,  and  had  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John.  And  the  pious  Abbot,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
charter  framed  for  it  by  the  King,  took  delight 


in  performing  no  part  thereof  rather  than  that 
which  provided    **that,   seeing  the  Abbot  of 

itadynge  haith  no  revenues  bnt  what  are  in  com- 
««mon  with  his  brethren ;  therefore,  whoever  by 

devise,  consent  and  eanonical  eleetioa  shall  be 
*'made  Abbott,  shall  not  bestow  the  alms  of  the 

monastery  on  his  lay  kindred  or  any  others, 
*'  but  reserve  them  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
**  poor  and  the  strangers.'*  So  it  will  be  judged 
that  none  blessed  the  upright  and  kind  monks 
and  sisters  of  the  monastery,  more  than  the  poor 
and  the  strangers,  for  nowhere  were  they  better 
attended  or  provided  for. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  evening  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  west,  when  the  first  scene  of  our  tale 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced,  with  the  sound- 
ing of  the  deep-mouthed  bell  for  Vespers  at  the 
abbey.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  an  ordinary  occa- 
sion. It  clearly  was  not,  as  the  prayer  for  the 
**  peaceable  arrangement  and  disposition  of  all 
things,  between  his  Highness,  the  King,  and  all 
neighboring  States,"  plainly  indicated.  An  en- 
gagement between  Henry  II.  and  the  Welch 
was  momentarily  anticipated. 

There  was  one  however,  who  glided  across  the 
long  dark  aisle  unperceived,  and  now  knelt  on  a 
cushion  far  back  to  the  left  of  the  choir,  and  then 
buried  her  face,  bathed  in  tears,  in  her  hands. — 
Finally  however  the  Evening  Hymn  to  the  Vir- 
gin swelled  out  from  the  choir,  as  holy  incense 
breathed  by  angels. 

I. 

<<Motlierof  God! 
Whose  melancholy  brows  and  drooping  eye,^ 
Tell.of  the  thorny  path  thy  feet  have  trod, 
C^,  look  upon  us  from  thy  throne  on  high.  " 

Then  the  fair  girl  with  a  face  calm  as  it  was 
beautiful,  arose  from  her  kneeling  posture  and 
joined  with  a  sweet  clear  voice  in  the  beautiful 
stanzas  following. 

II. 

•*  By  that  sweet  name 
The  holiest  one  our  hearts  have  ever  known 
Mother,  sweet  Mother!  lo,  thine  aid  we  claim. 
Mother,  sweet  Mother,  still  watch  o'er  thine  own. 

III. 

**  In  the  dark  hour. 
When  death  o'ershadows  with  his  mighty  wing. 
Oh,  be  thou  near  us  with  thy  gentle  power, 
And  to  our  souls  the  balm  of  healing  bring." 

The  shadows  of  night  were  now  falling  around 
the  Convent ;  and  closing  her  mantle  about  her, 
she  glided  out  by  the  wide,  dark  vestibule,  with 
the  soft  step  of  a  fairy,  and  as  unperceived  as 
the  departing  echo  of  the  music.  That  girl  was 
Cannie  of  Clare,  the  beauty  of  Reading;  and 
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the  recollectioD  that  her  gray  haired  aire,  Roger« 
Earl  of  Clare,  waa  now  with  his  king  in  danger 
of  immediate  conflict  with  a  desperate  neighbor- 
ing province,  waa  what  affected  her  so  deeply  in 
her  devotions  at  the  Abbey. 

Many  were  there  who  bad  wooed  the  lovely 
heiress;  but  the  two  prominent  rivals  for  her 
hand  now,  were  Henry  of  Essex,  and  Robert  of 
Montford.  The  latter  was  the  one  esteemed 
most  favored  by  the  Earl,  who  had  the  most  un- 
bounded influence  with  his  daughter.  Henry,  of 
Essex,  however,  was  regarded  as  having  surely 
won  the  heart  of  Cannie.  And  perhaps,  when 
she  dropped  a  scalding  tear  for  her  father,  in  the 
monastery,  she  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  lover, 
for  Henry  and  Robert  were  both  in  the  King^s 
troops,  showing  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  applause  of  Rog- 
er, the  father  of  her  whose  hand  they  sought. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  pious  orders  at  Read- 
ing were  by  no  means  unfounded.  News  quickly 
camethatHenry  had  just  engaged  with  a  powerful 
force  in  fierce  conflict,  and  had  well  nigh  been 
completely  overthrown.  It  was  also  reported 
that  in  all  his  ranks,  none  had  been  bolder  than 
the  sovereign  himself,  being  ever  found  in  the 
thickest  portion  of  the  skit*mish.  Little  was 
known  of  Montford  during  the  fight,  save  that  he 
was  seen  most  of  the  time  near  Roger;  of  Es- 
sex it  was  known,  that  he  fought  bravely  at  the 
right  hand  of  his  King.  The  Welch  were  des- 
perate, and  superior  to  their  antagonists  in  num- 
bers ;  for,  from  the  condition  of  the  borders  at 
that  time,  few  bad  families  at  home  to  keep  them 
from  war,  and  they  had  now  come  to  like  it  as 
well. 

All  at  once  the  nobles  of  the  King^s  army 
grew  pale,  and  seemed  discouraged,  as  it  was 
whispered  from  one  to  another  amongst  them, 
that  Henry  II.  had  fallen !  A  large  portion  im- 
mediately gave  way  and  took  to  flight ;  and  even 
Henry  of  Essex,  who  had  yielded  to  none  in 
boldness  and  valor,  seeing  the  scattered  troops, 
dropped  the  royal  banner,  (for  he  was  standard- 
bearer  to  the  King)  and  left  the  field  fully  confi- 
dent of  the  King^s  death,  aud  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  maintaining  with  such  impaired  numbers, 
a  successful  contest 

Destruction  now  threatened  them  all.  Just  at 
that  crisis  Roger,  Earl  of  Clare,  leaped  into  the 
hottest  midst,  and  unfurling  the  royal  banner, 
exclaimed  that  a  reinforcement  was  there  and 
the  King  at  its  head !  This  was  all  that  saved 
the  small  remnant  of  the  army  from  an  universal 
butchery. 

During  the  entire  latter  part  of  the  engage- 
ment Robert  de  Montford  was  not  seen;  this 
however  was  not  inquired  into  or  accounted  for. 
So  soon,  however,  as  he  returned  home,  he  sent 


a  challenge  for  single  combnt  to  Essex,  *'for 
•«  having  basely  and  treacherously  dropped  the 
'*  royal  l>anner,  and  fled  from  the  troops,  proving 
*•  himself  a  coward  unworthy  his  Highness*  com- 
*'  mand."  Henry  with  great  indignation  and  paa- 
sion  repelled  the  charge,  and  readily  accepted 
the  challenge ;  and  a  day  was  appointed  by  the 
King  himself  when  the  difference  should  be  set- 
tled. 

To  Cannie  this  was  a  sad  blow,  confident  aa 
she  was  of  young  Henry*s  fidelity  and  courage. 
She  had  just  been  joining  her  sisters  at  the  abbey 
in  hymns  and  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  restora- 
tion of  the  King  and  his  nobles;  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  royal  mandate,  that  the  two  rivals 
should  hold  single  combat  at  but  a  short  distance 
from  Reading,*  her  heart  sunk  within  her ;  for 
she  was  justly  apprehensive  that  Henry's  extreme 
youth  could  not  prevail  against  the  superior  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  Robert  de  Montford.  When 
the  day  appointed  for  the  rencontre  arrived,  she 
excused  herself  from  being  one  of  the  host  of 
spectators  who  would  be  present  on  the  exciting 
occasion  on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 

The  combat  was  a  most  violent  one.  Mont- 
ford being  the  challenger  commenced  the  attack 
with  great  vigor,  and  Essex  for  some  length  of 
time  was  content  to  ward  off*  his  thrusts.  At 
length  angered  by  some  taunting  word  from 
Montford,  Essex  rose  upon  his  horse  and  return- 
ed the  attack  with  fearful  energy.  It  now  be- 
came a  moment  of  the  greatest  excitement. — 
Montford  was  pale  and  his  eyes  glassy.  Essex 
burned  with  passion,  and  now  obviously  had  the 
advantage  of  his  competitor.  Just  at  this  instant 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  Montford,  escaped 
involuntarily  the  father  of  Cannie.  At  this  Hen- 
ry's heart  sank  within  him.  He  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  now  that  he  could  expect  in  life  but 
a  disappointment  of  his  love,  such  a  life  he  dkl 
not  desire.  The  unhappy  youth  sprang  above 
his  saddle  and  with  one  blow,  almost  severing 
the  left  arm  of  Montford,  fell  to  the  ground  bleed- 
ing from  many  wounds,  and  apparently  lifeless. 
Montford  at  the  same  moment  leaped  from  his 
horse  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth's  fall ;  but 
the  King  sternly  rebuked  it  as  **  unworthy,"  and 
forbade  further  harm  to  him.  He  ordered  that  the 
body  which  every  one  believed  lifeless,  should 
be  buried  with  all  military  pomp  and  honor  in 
Reading  Abbey.     And  thither  it  was  carried,  at- 


*  "  Tradition  aarigns  aa  the  place  of  tliis  combat  a  beau- 
tiful green  inland  neariy  surrounded  with  wiUowK,  in  the 
mid»t  of  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  Caversbam  bridge. 
A  more  beautiful  spot  could  not  haye  been  desired  for 
such  a  combat.  It  was  in  sight  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  (he 
remarkable  chapel  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  of 
which  the  foundation  still  remains,  surmounted  by  a  mo- 
dem house^'^Si^we, 
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tended  by  the  choristers  of  the  convent,  chanting 
a  Dtma  Requiem  for  the  soul  of  the  departed. 

Bat  one  was  not  there  who  was  wont  to  raise 
her  sweet  voice  amongst  them.  Senseless,  pale 
and  deathlike  Cannie  lay,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
amid  the  noise  and  frighted  confusion  of  the  do- 
mestics. Some  feared  that  she  would  not  re- 
corer ;  she  cared  not — for  the  one  she  lived  to 
love  was  gone. 

The  body  of  Essex  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
the  convent  chapel,  before  signs  of  life  exhibited 
themselves.  It  was  however  several  days  before 
he  came  to  his  senses.  He  found  himself  lying 
on  a  clean  cot  in  a  small  room ;  and  near  him  an 
old  and  trembling  Friar  was  mumbling  over  his 
beads  before  a  small  stone  crucifix  hewn  out  in 
the  wall.  For  a  long  time  Henry  spoke  nothing ; 
finally,  however,  he  lifted  his  hands  feebly  to  his 
forehead,  and  addressed  the  old  man  in  a  voice 
almost  like  a  whisper. 

^  Father,'*  he  said,  endeavoring  to  call  his  at- 
tention. ' 

•♦  Aye — ^in  a  moment.'*  And  the  old  man  con- 
tinned  without  turning  his  eyes. 

*•  Father,"  said  Henry  again,  not  having  heard 
or  heeded  his  reply. 

**  In  a  moment— just  one  moment,  I  »ay,"  he 
said  pettishly.  At  last  the  old  man  turned  his 
•mall  smirking  eyes  full  open  him. 

''Tell  me,  father,  what  has  happened?"  Henry 
asked. 

^  Yea,  verily,  what  hath  happened .'" 

"What?" 

*•  Tau  ought  to  know."  The  old  roan  gave 
here  a  short  dry  chuckle. 

"  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  jfOM,"  said  the  old  man  with  another 
short  dry  laugh,  like  the  sound  of  a  dry  leaf  in 
•ntnmn  on  frozen  ground. 

"  Bat  I  do  not — tell  me— why  am  I  here  ?" 

■*  These  will  tell  you  the  whys  and  wherefores 
better  than  I."  And  with  this  the  old  man  raised 
np  the  bloody  raiment  of  which  Essex  had  been 
divested. 

Henry  groaned  and  turned  over  as  some  feint 
of  the  troth  flashed  upon  him.  Yet  he  was  too 
weak  to  rote  anything,  other  than  of  his  contest, 
and  BO  turned  again  to  the  old  man,  earnestly 
beseeching  the  recital  of  all  that  had  happened. 
The  old  man,  after  some  persuasion,  told  him 
all :  bow  he  had  fought  and  fallen,  embellished, 
however,  as  he  wished. 

••And  Robert  de  Montford— what  of  him!" 
exclaimed  Henry,  when  the  old  man  paused. 

••  Montford — ^your  victor  ?" 

••The  same." 

••Ha — Robert  is  now  making  merry  as  the 
son-in-law  of  Roger  and  as  his  heir." 

The  old  man  here  gave  another  dry  langh. 


It  very  soon  ceased,  however,  when  he  saw  the 
ghastly  hue  which  overspread  Henry's  counte- 
nance ;  and  fearing  that  he  was  about  to  die, 
the  Friar  rose  very  hastily  and  was  about  to  call 
the  Abbot:  and  would  havj  done  so  but  for 
Henry. 

••  Stop !"  he  cried  hoarsely  n.ud  quickly. 

•'  What  ?"  said  the  old  man  timidly. 

•*  Set  down  and  tell  me  more — tell  me  all." 

The  old  man  shook  hb  head  doubtfully ;  but 
presently  seemed  to  bethink  himself,  as  of  some- 
thing he  had  to  do,  and  then  sat  down  close  to 
the  bed — peering  upon  Henry  with  a  lack-lustre 
eye. 

••  And  Cannie,"  asked  the  half-dead  youth  ea- 
gerly— ••  what  of  her — what  does  she  think — and 
say?" 

••  Why  she  has  been  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges  made  against  you — and  has  even  re- 
joiced in  your"— 

The  old  man  stopped  swiftly  here  and  ran  forth 
for  assistance,  for  Henry  had  swooned  now,  most 
surely. 

It  was  a  long  time — many  days  and  weeks — 
ere  the  young  man's  sense  returned.  When  he 
recovered  them,  however,  he  found  in  his  room 
the  Abbot  and  the  sisters  of  the  Abbey,  attend- 
ing and  ministering  to  him  with  great  care.  His 
illness  after  this  was  very  long ;  his  life  being  at 
times  almost  despaired  of.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  recovered  health,  he  signified  his  intention 
of  remaining  in  the  monastery,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  garb  of  the  monastic  order  of  the  Old 
Reading  Abbey. 

The  Earl  of  Clare  had  suspected  the  love  of 
his  daughter  for  Henry  of  Essex,  but  had  never 
had  that  suspicion  so  confirmed  as  when  the  death 
of  the  young  nobleman  was  announced  to  her. 
He  was  very  much  enraged,  as  are  all  other  fa- 
thers, when  their  children  show  signs  of  disloyal- 
ty ;  and  he  immediately  determined  with  an  oath, 
that  she  $Kovld  marry  Robert  de  Montford,  and 
none  other.  And  accordingly,  when  he  heard 
that  Henry  had  revived  on  his  arrival  at  the  Ab- 
bey, where  he  was  taken  from  the  field,  be  gave 
command  that  she  should  not  be  uadeceived  with 
regard  to  his  death :  and  also  employed  the  Friar, 
who  has  been  introduced  above,  to  inform  him 
that  Cannie  had  voluntarily  and  happily  been 
wedded  to  his  rival  Robert  de  Montford. 
•  *  *  «  • 

Henry  of  Essex  had  been  a  Monk  for  ^y% 
years,  and  with  much  trouble  he  was  chastened 
and  purified.  He  was  even  yet  youngs  and  his 
face  bore  a  look  of  melancholy  sweetness.  He 
had  lived  there  loved  by  all  as  a  good  and  pions 
man,  and  now  at  the  death  of  the  old  Abbot  he 
had  been  promoted  to  that  position. 

Shordy  after  this,  he  was  sitting  one  evening 
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thinking  of  by-gone  days  and  early  sorrow ;  and 
anon  dropping  a  tear  when  he  saw  the  form  of 
the  loved  one,  in  fancy — of  her,  whom  he  now 
believed  the  happy  wife  of  Montford.  He  was 
aroused  from  a  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
by  being  informed  that  one  of  the  sisterhood  was 
very  much  indisposed,  indeed  very  near  death ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Abbot  to  visit  such. 
He  immediately  arose,  and  having  prayed,  went 
out  to  visit  the  sick  one. 

The  sick  person  did  not  open  her  eyes,  or  take 
the  coverlet  from  her  face,  when  Henry  first  en- 
tered ;  and  approaching  gently  he  knelt  beside 
her  bed;  and  for  the  first  time  for  6  ve  years  Can- 
nie  of  Clare  and  Henry  of  Essex  met ! 

'*  Listen,  father,"  murmured  she  feebly,  **I 
must  confess  while  I  have  breath." 

The  venerable  Abbot  inclined  his  ear  and  heard 
her  confession ;  and  in  it  he  heard  the  sad  story 
of  her  life  after  he  had  fallen.  How  she  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  life ;  and  after  a 
long  season  of  annoyance,  imprisonment  and 
harsh  treatment,  she  had  escaped  only  by  secret- 
ly seeking  an  asylum  there,  where  she  had  been 
almost  as  long  as  be.  With  the  greatest  emo- 
tion he  too  told  his  story,  and  in  anguish  prayed 
that  the  drooping  flower  might  not  be  so  soon 
blasted,  and  that  they  might  yet  be  happy  in  each 
other's  love. 

And  it  was  so.  Nothing  under  heaven  but 
love  could  have  warmed  that  flower  into  life 
and  beauty  again.  The  cheek  again  recovered 
its  color,  tbe  mouth  again  its  smile,  and  the 
deep  blue  eyes  again  beamed  with  tenderness  for 
Henry. 

So  soon  as  she  was  recovered  entirely,  Henry 
left  with  her,  for  a  remote  portion  of  the  king 
dom;  where  they  lived  in  great  happiness 
When  Roger  was  grown  old,  he  heard  of  their 
marriage,  and  wrote,  freely  offering  his  forgive- 
ness, and  asking  them  to  return  to  bless  his  old 
age  with  a£fection;  it  need  not  be  added  that 
they  complied.  And  Henry  long  perpetuated 
the  honorable  house  of  Clare,  blessed  with  the 
devotion  of  the  beautiful  Cannie. 


SONNET. 


Mary !  I  dare  not  call  thy  channs  divine, 

But  all  the  sweetest  aualites  of  earth. 

Which  constitute  an  nunibler,  holier  worth, 

Grace,  gayety  and  gentleness  are  thine. 

A  grace  more  glorious  than  the  grace  of  form. 

And  moulding  less  thy  motions  tlian  thy  mind; 

A  gayety  not  thouf^htiess  or  unkind — 

Wild,  and  yet  winnmg,  womanly  and  warm ; 

A  gentleness  of  heart  that  is  not  weakness ; 

Persuasive,  potent,  beautiful  in  meekness : 

Only  at  times,  in  some  excited  hour, 

A  flash  that  lijjlits  the  darkness  of  Uiine  eyes, 

Reveals  a  secret  and  a  deeper  power— 

A  spirit  he  has  hardihood  who  tries.  Aglaos. 


LINES. 

BT  MATILDA  F.  DANA. 

I  watched  the  gathering  snow-flakes 
As  they  quietly  fell  to  earth, 

And  solemn  the  thought,  and  holy, 
That  then  in  my  soul  had  birth. 

They  passed  with  a  noiseless  footstep. 
But  a  voice  I  seemed  to  hear. 

And  a  blessed  peace  came  o'er  me 
As  if  angels  hovered  near. 

— "  CMi,  think  not  that  we  are  unheeded. 
Though  thus  upon  earth  we  lie, 

Or  that  one  of  us  fidleth,  unnoticed. 
By  the  Father's  watchful  eye. 

"  Not  all  unrestrained,  tmgnided. 
We  wander  at  will  through  space, 

For  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  Mighty 
Hath  appointed  to  each  its  place! 

**  In  silence  we  speed  our  mission, 

Then,  silently,  pass  away. 
Nor  trace  of  their  presence  remaineth 

Where  of  late  the  snow-flakes  lay. 

But  the  Voice,  whose  mighty  biddmg 
Earth,  summoned  from  chaos,  heard. 

Still  speaks,  and  iu  tones  obeying, 
The  *8now  fulfilleth  His  word'"' 

— ^It  ceased,  and  die  stars  of  eveiixag 
In  the  firmament  shone  bright ; 

Earth  lay  in  a  pure  white  garment 
And  within  my  soul  was  light. 

For  the  voice  with  its  holy  promptings 
Still  speaking,  I  seemed  to  hear; 

As  sweet  words  of  strength  it  whispered — 
**  Believe  thou,— be  of  good  cheer." 

— Night  came,  with  its  tranquil  presence ; 

Day  fled,  and  its  toils  and  cares : 
A  lesson  the  snow  had  taught  me, 

And  **  I  blessed  it,  unawares." 
Springfield^  Mast. 


FOOTE'S  SKETCHES  OF  VffiGINIA. 

This  is  the  Augustan  age  of  History.  Its  place 
in  the  *^  tempore  fastosque  mundi"  if  not  yrith- 
out  the  lustre  of  other  light,  will  yet  be  probably 
memorable,  chiefly  from  the  broad,  bright  rays 
it  has  contributed  to  the  gathering  light  of  other 
days.  The  single  score  of  years  last  past  has 
produced  Macaulay,  Alison,  some  of  Hallam*8 
works,  and  the  Pictorial  History  of  England; 
Theirs,  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc ;  Prescott,  Ban- 
croft, Cooper,  Ingersoll  and  Hildreth — enough  of 
the  sons  of  the  historic  muse  to  have  been  tbe 
oSspring  of  an  hundred  years  in  other  periods  of 
time.    There  do  seem  to  be  such  times  ever  and 
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mnoa  in  the  prograss  of  human  thought — times 
when  all  thinkers,  like  wonhippere  of  the  sun  on 
Persian  plains,  have  their  faces  turned  eastward. 
The  fahle  of  the  chameleon  used  to  be  in  the 
0cho€»l-books.  It  has  a  new  fulfilment  in  the 
deep  perplexity  which  overlies  the  minds  of  men 
in  these  days,  as  to  the  real  color  of  the  reputa> 
tioB  of  onr  mnch-lauded  and  much-traduced,  an* 
eient  mod  anterrified,  degenerate  and  ever-glori- 
ous Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  We  are  prob- 
ably not  a  thousand  leagues  off  from  the  denaue- 
wunt  of  the  apologue.  Something  like  due  at- 
tention— ^we  rejoice  to  see  and  to  say — is  begin- 
ning to  be  paid  to  its  history.  Howe's  very  val- 
uable, but  improvable  antiquarian  collections — 
the  History  of  Virginia,  by  Charles  Campbell, 
with  which  the  pages  of  this  magazine  were  first 
adorned — ^Mr.  Howison's  History  of  Virginia — 
Contributions  to  her  Ecclesiastic  History  by  Dr. 
Hawks — and  now  the  very  important  addition  to 
the  list,  ^'Skjetcrks  of  Virgiei ia,"  by  Dr.  Foots 
of  Romney,  bearing  a  general  analogy  to  the 
last  mentioned,  but  directing  attention  to  a  differ- 
ent class  of  facts — have  all  been  published  within 
the  seore  of  years  already  mentioned  as  so  en- 
riched with  historic  productions. 

Dr.  Foote's  volume  on  Virginia  is  after  the 
model  of  a  well-received  volume  published  by 
him  a  few  years  since,  entitled  **  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina,"  by  which  be  obtained  merited 
honor  as  an  indefatigable  and  successful  gatherer 
of  fast- vanishing  legends,  concerning  things  as 
precious  as  gold,  whoie  memory  would  have 
been  lost  from  among  men.  The  thanks  of  the 
public  are  the  more  due  to  such  a  Froissart,  that 
in  the  half  of  another  score  of  years,  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  gray-haired  witnesses  of  former 
times  from  whom  the  best  parts  of  these  vol- 
umes have  been  gleaned,  would  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  unretuming  dead,  and  the  work 
would  thus  have  been  rendered  impossible. 

^  There  have  lived  men,  in  Virginia,  whose 
names  are  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance. 
There  have  been  events  which  should  never  be 
forgotten.  There  have  been  principles  avowed 
whose  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  all  time. 
There  have  been  historians  of  Virginia — ^there 
have  been  volumes  of  biography  worthy  of  the 
writers,  and  of  the  men  whose  lives  they  record. 
The  materiab  for  these  volumes  have  been  found 
abundant,  and  are  not  yet  exhausted.*'  Such  is 
the  spirit-stirring  utterance  with  which  these 
^  SucTCHUs"  begin.  We  shall  reserve  for  a  fu- 
ture number,  and  for  a  more  attentive  perusal, 
our  lull  verdict.  But  we  heartily  welcome  these 
Sketches,  and  we  believe  that  the  public  will 
also  heartily  welcome  them.  Let  these  fresh 
contributions  come !  Let  them  all  come!  The 
proverb  of  the  wise  man,  that  "in  the  multitude 


of  counsellors  there  is  safety,"  has  an  applica- 
tion of  no  ill  appropriateness  in  historical  mat- 
ters. Another  maxim  of  a  people  who  were  no 
foob,  may  also  be  thought  of  by  the  readers  of 
these  Sketches :  Audi  alteram  ffartem ;  or  as  the 
elder  McCalla  used  te  render  it:  Keep  the  other 
ear  open.  Aye,  let  them  all  come— all  that  are 
based  on  undying  truth,  sought  and  found ;  until 
they  amount  even  to  a  great  cloud  of  good,  bold, 
clear  witnesses ;  not  with  voices  mufSed  in  the 
effort  to  appear  impartial  where  impartiali^ 
would  be  either  more  than  human,  and  so  de- 
mand angelic  attributes;  or  less  than  human,  and 
so  suicidally  turn  itself  into  hypocrisy  ;  but  each 
speaking  forth  his  own  honest  convictions  in 
brave  and  manly  tones ;  each  supplying  some  of 
the  colors  of  the  past  which  the  others  had  over- 
looked ;  each  throwing  into  a  fuller  relief  and 
into  a  clearer  light,  some  scenes  in  the  mellow- 
ing drama  of  the  life  of  former  days,  which  the 
rest  bad  shown  too  dimly ;  each  touching  more 
skilfully  than  the  rest,  the  key-note  of  some  eter- 
nal truth,  which  shall  reverberate  amid  the  prac- 
tical utilities  of  human  hfe  to  the  end  of  time. 

These  thoughts  about  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  now  past,  lead  us  to  implore  a  place  in  the 
reader*B  attention  for  a  word  or  two  about  the 
present,  its  lessons  and  its  whole  history,  when 
it  shall  have  become  the  past;  and  when  the  fu- 
ture men  of  Virginia  shall  be  looking  back  to  these 
very  days  of  ours,  as  days  of  which  they  would 
fain  read  the  full  history  could  they  find  the  tab- 
blets  on  which  it  could  be  found  written.  The 
historic  spirit,  as  has  been  shown,  is  now  aroused 
in  the  reading  and  the  writing  world.  Can  we 
not  avail  ourselves  of  these  auspices,  to  put 
into  operation  some  means  of  making  the  future 
historian's  work  easier — some  way  to  catch  and 
stenograph  and  stereotype  admonitory,  instruc- 
tive, cheering  events  as  they  occur  ? 

Questions  of  grave  practical  import  arise  in 
every  generation  which  it  must  solve  in  the  light 
of  the  probabilities  by  which  after  all,  the  affairs 
of  life  are  governed.  Time,  and  that  alone, 
proves  the  wisdom  of  such  solutions.  And  the 
record  of  these  solutions,  and  the  verdict  of  time 
as  to  their  wisdom,  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the 
generations  to  come,  as  a  voice  of  experience, 
will  render  the  probabilities  by  which  men  shall 
decide  the  same  questions  in  future  days,  stron- 
ger and  clearer,  and  thus  aid  in  dispelling  the 
clouds  from  human  judgment.  And  that  is  the 
best  legacy  which  one  generation  can  transmit 
to  another.  In  that  way  alone  can  man  justify 
the  old  sage's  definition  of  him,  that  he  is  a  being 
who  looks  behind  him  and  before  him.  How  full 
is  every  year  of  our  nation  of  such  instruction ! 
There  are  thirty -one  centres  of  political  thought 
and  discussion  within  it.    Momentous  moral  and 
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religious  problems  also  are  annually  working 
themselves  to  a  solution.  And  yet  indeed  from 
the  very  multiplicity  of  its  points  of  inquiry,  its 
history  is  singularly  intangible,  inaccessible.  The 
leaves  on  which  time  writes  his  oracles,  are  by  a 
sort  of  necessity,  scattered  like  those  of  the  Sybil 
Files  of  old  newspapers,  which  at  their  current 
date  are  by  no  means  thought  to  give  a  correct 
picture  of  the  times;  minutes  of  legislative  bo- 
dies as  numerous  and  as  dry  as  the  bones  in  the 
valley  of  vision ;  volumes  written  for  the  pres- 
ent market  by  authors  to  whom  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  materials  were  inaccessible,  and  who 
had  not  heard  the  verdict  of  time — these  must 
be  the  guides  of  our  future  historians,  unless  they 
may  be  the  rare  Old  Mortalities,  Froisearts,  anti- 
quarian rummagers  in  the  crypts  of  hidden  lore. 
In  early  Rome  the  Pontifex  Maximus  prepared 
and  preserved  a  short  annual  catalogue  of  re- 
markable public  events.  Some  literary  journals, 
here  and  abroad,  have  tried  similar  periodical 
"  views  of  public  affairs,'*  but  without  sufficient 
pertinacity;  and  have,  in  some  casef  at  least, 
abandoned  them  before  they  became  sufficiently 
known  and  tried  to  be  esteemed.  We  believe 
such  a  plan,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulties, 
might  be  made  eminently  successful.  We  should 
attach  a  very  high  value  to  such  annals,  if  we 
had  them,  of  the  twenty-five  years  last  past. 
And  the  period  of  the  same  length  commencing 
with  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — 
bow  full  would  they  be  of  what  yrould  not  be  in 
DO  small  degree  pertinent  and  instructive !  True, 
this  history  is  not  clean  gone  forever.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  most  accessible  of  crevices  and  cran- 
nies. No  matter  if  such  annals  were  tinctured 
with  partisan  judgments  and  opinions.  All  bu' 
man  productions  must  be  so  tinctured  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  There  is  no  uninspired  narrator 
of  events  whose  standing  point  we  can  dispense 
with  knowing,  in  order  to  appreciate  his  historic 
judgments.  But  it  is  very  far  better  to  have  that 
description  of  chromatic  history  than  to  be  with- 
out it,  or  any  other  in  its  place. 

Could  not  some  arrangement  be  formed  be- 
tween some  office  of  the  Commonwealth  already 
extant  at  the  metropolis,  and  the  offices  of  the 
clerks  of  the  counties,  by  which  the  Aitnals  of 
THE  State  should  be  written  and  embodied  with 
very  small  expense  and  trouble  ?  Such  a  bureau 
would  be  worthy  of  a  wise  and  civilized  State. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  complete 
practicability ;  and  though  it  would  not  be  either 
rail-road,  tunnel,  canal,  or  turn-pike,  yet  it  might 
and  probably  would,  in  the  flight  of  years,  even 
in  the  most  utilitarian  computation,  and  by  the 
most  completely  troy-weight  standard,  become 
worth  more  to  thinking  and  deliberate  men  than 
all  rail-roads,  tunnels,  canals  or  turnpikes.    It  is 


too  late  in  the  day  to  consider  such  things — as 
an  honest,  flat-footed,  republican  citizen  we  used 
to  know,  did— as  Heliconisms,  chimeras,  air-cas< 
ties.  Public  men  at  least,  hereafter,  must  know 
something  of  what  has  been,  or  they  must  be 
noodles  and  nobodies.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
accepting  for  ourselves  the  terms  which  describe 
the  stolid  and  unwise  among  the  nations,  to  be 
willing  for  a  minute  to  run  the  risk  of  growing 
no  wiser  by  the  lessons  of  time ;  so  as  to  have  to 
endure  the  crucible  and  the  refining  fire  over 
again,  whenever  the  dilemma  arises,  as  it  often 
does,  of  drawing  wisdom  from  past  experience, 
or  renewing  the  pain  and  wisdom,  mingled  like 
the  arrows  of  Love  and  Death,  of  new  experi- 
ence. 

B. 


"  THE  BATTLE  SUMMER.*" 

**lk.  Marvel,"  our  esteemed  friend  and  contrib- 
utor, has  written  another  book.  It  lies  before  us 
in  the  clean  typography  of  an  excellent  publishing 
house  of  New  York,  and  we  have  read  it,  from 
the  little  scrap  of  Montaigne  which  is  stuck  by 
way  of  motto  on  the  title-page,  to  the  fragment 
of  recondite  Latini^  which  he  cites  at  the  con- 
clusion. We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  whole 
book  has  given  us  great  delight — a  sensation 
which  we  propose  to  communicate  to  our  read- 
ers by  means  of  that  privilege  of  unlimited  quo- 
tation accorded  to  the  modern  reviewer,  who 
sits  like  an  intellectual  Jack  Horner  at  the  board 
of  literature,  appropriating  the  plum's  which  gar- 
nish the  puddings  of  the  pubUshers — extnAaiM 
ffrvnwn  poUice,  as  the  **  Arundines  Cami"  has  it, 
— with  equal  ease  and  satisfaction. 

It  is  a  critical  moment  with  the  young  author 
who  has  produced  one  work  of  recognized  mer- 
it, when  he  comes  forward  with  a  second  volnme 
for  public  approval.  This  second  volume  is  to 
estSLblish  him  as  an  able  writer,  or  to  dash  to  the 
ground  the  little  reputation  be  has  already  built 
up— and  it  may  fairiy  be  assumed  that  the  au- 
thor, fully  conscious  of  the  issues  that  wait  upon 
the  work  itself,  has  put  forth  all  his  powers  to 
ensure  a  favorable  sentence.  No  allowance  is 
therefore  made  for  baste  or  inconsideration,  and 
although  the  Frenchman  tells  us  Ce  n*e»t  que  k 
premier  pae  qui  eoute,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
second  step  is  not  even  more  difficult.    Conaid- 

«  Tbe  Battle  Summer:  Beuo  Trahsgupts  fbom 
pBRflONAL  Obskryatiovb  ut  Paeis,  During  The  Year 
1848.  By  Ik.  Marvel,  Author  of  Frssh  GkaningB,  New 
York :  Baker  and  Scribner,  1850. 
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;  tku  fact,  we  confeis  to  have  looked  for- 
ward with  Mme  aazioua  iDterest  to  the  appear- 
vnee  of  *«The  Battle  Summer,*'  Ik.  ManrePs 
Meood  literary  effort.  Our  apprehensiout,  fuch 
as  they  were*  have  beeo  happiiy  quieted  as  to  its 
■Mrit,  and  while  it  is  not  all  we  could  wish  (for 
we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  of  gentle  complaint 
to  utter  by  and  by)  we  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that,  in  our  judgment,  it  fixes  its  author's 
poeition  as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  spirited 
writers  of  the  day. 

The  gentleman  who  figures  under  the  domino  of 
**  Ik.  Marvel*'  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  after  taking 
his  degree  at  a  Northern  College,  and  upon  his 
return,  nearly  three  years  since,  like  many  of  his 
peripatetic  predecessors,  wrote  a  book  of  travels. 
There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the 
▼olume  to  attract  observation.  It  did  not  look 
like  the  mass  of  continental  diaries  and  Alpine 
albums  that  had  been  kept  by  the  herd  of  former 
touristsiu  Europe,  and  what  was  more — it  did  not 
nod  like  them.  It  seemed  to  be,  on  the  contra- 
ry, just  such  a  Sentimental  Journey  as  Laurence 
Sterne  would  have  written  in  1847 — if  he  had 
gone  flying  over  the  face  of  Picardy  by  the' rail, 
instead  of  travelling  in  the  chaise  from  (/alais 
with  the  lady  whose  ^'  face  of  about  six  and  twen- 
ty— of  a  clear  transparent  brown"  is  so  fresh  in 
our  recollections.  There  were  passages,  here 
and  there,  scarcely  less  deeply  pathetic  than  the 
stery  of  Maria,  touches  of  that  peculiar  humor 
that  no  one  else  than  Sterne  ever  displayed,  and 
views  of  life  and  character  indicating  an  intellect 
of  rare  strength  and  acuteness.  The  book  was 
generally  read.  Everybody  began  to  inquire 
about** Ik.  Marvel"  and  whether  that  was  his 
real  name  or  not.  Meanwhile  our  pseudony- 
mons  author  had  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  an  office  in  Wall  Street,  leaving  hb  litera- 
ry reputation  to  take  caie  of  itself. 

But  very  soon  the  news  came  across  the  water 
that  strange  events  had  occurred  in  la  belU  ville — 
a  Republic  had  been  proclaimed  for  France,  and 
the  fat  old  King  ^ad  taken  flight  by  a  back 
staircase,  without  even  carrying  with  him  the 
famous  cotton  umbrella,  the  rifiard  royals  to  shel- 
ter him  from  the  driving  rains  of  the  Channel, 
and  altogether  without  protection  against  the 
still  more  cruel  tempest  of  popular  rebuke. — 
Paris  was  now  to  be  seen  in  a  new  phase,  and 
although  it  might  not  wear  as  gay  an  air  as  under 
the  fallen  monarchy,  though  fewer  dashing  equip- 
ages were  to  be  met  in  the  BoU  de  Boulogne  and 
U»  Anglcdsts  had  fled,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
those  Americans  who  had  lived  there  during  the 
ancient  regime,  and  who  still  retained  delight 
fbl  recollections  of  Very*s,  should  desire  to  see 
the  great  metropolis  under  republican  rule.  We 
are  not  surprised  therefore  that  Ik.  Marvel  grew 


weary  of  my  Lord  Coke  and  sighed  for  a  glimpse 
at  La  Liberti  in  the  loose  flaunting  robes  of  her 
Babylonian  vesture.  Our  author  expresses  this 
desire  somewhat  differently,  in  the  Dedicatory 
letter  which  serves  as  preface— 

*«  To  me,  with  whom  the  memories  of  courts 
and  monarchic  splendors  were  still  fresh  and 
green,  such  sudden  news  was  startling.  I  tor- 
tured my  brain  with  thinking — how  toe  prince 
of  cities  was  now  looking; — and  how  the  shops; 
— and  how  the  gaiety  ?  I  conjured  up  images 
of  the  New  Order,  and  the  images  dogged  me 
in  the  street,  and  at  my  desk,  and  made  my  sleep 
— a  nightmare!  They  blurred  the  type  of  Black- 
stone,  and  made  the  mazes  of  Cbitty  ten  fold 
greater.  The  New  Statutes  were  dull,  and  a 
dead  letter;  and  the  New  Practice  worse  than 
new.  For  a  while  I  struggled  manfully  with  my 
work,  but  it  was  a  heavy  scnool-boy  task — it  was 
like  the  knottiest  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  with 
vacation  in  prospect. 

The  office  was  empty  one  day:  I  had  been 
breaking  ground  in  Puffendorf ; — one  page — two 
pages — ^three  pages — very  dull,  but  illumined 
here  and  there  with  a  magical  illustration  of  King 
Louis,  or  stately  poet  Lamartine ;  when  on  a  sud- 
den, as  one  of  these  illustrations  came  in,  with 
the  old  Palais  de  Justice  in  the  back  ground,  I 
slammed  together  the  heavv  book-lids,  saying  to 
myself; — Is  not  the  time  of  Puffendorf,  and  Gro- 
tins,  and  even  amiable,  aristocratic  Biackstono 
gone  by?  And  are  there  not  new  Kingdom- 
makers,  and  new  law-makers,  and  new  code- 
makers  astir,  mustering  with  all  their  souls  and 
voices,  such  measures  of  Government  as  will,  by 
and  bv,  make  beacons  and  maxims  ?  And  are 
not  these  New-men,  making,  and  doing,  and 
being,  what  the  old  men  only  wrote  of? 

Are  not  those  people  of  France  and  wide-skirt* 
ed  German  land,  lit  up  by  hatred  andaggressiony 
and  love  of  something  better,  putting  old  law, 
and  maxim,  and  jurisprudence  into  the  crucible 
of  human  right,  and  heating  them  over  the  fire 
of  human  feeling,  and  pouring  them  into  the 
mould  of  human  judgment,  to  make  up  a  new 
casting  of  Constitutional  Order  ? 

And  as  for  the  New  Practice,  is  there  not  a 
new  practice  evolving  over  seas, — not  very  pre- 
cise, perhaps,  about  costs  and  demurrers,  and 
bills  of  exception. — but  a  practice  of  new-gained 
rights,  new-organtaed  courts,  new-made  author- 
ties,  new-wakened  mind, — in  short,  the  whole 
practice,  not  only  of  Courts,  but  of  Human  Na- 
ture, and  Passion,  and  Power? 

Are  they  not  acting  over  there  in  France,  in 
the  street,  in  the  court,  and  in  the  Assembly, 
palpably  and  visibly*  with  their  magnificent  La- 
bor Organizations,  and  Omuibus-built  barricades, 
aud  oratoric  strong-words,  and  bayonet  bloody- 
thrusts,  a  set  of  ideas  about  Constitutional  Lib- 
erty, and  Right  to  Property,  and  offences  civil, 
wider,  and  newer,  and  richer  than  all  preached 
about,  in  all  the  pages  of  all  these  ftisty  Latin- 
isto? 

^—  And   I  threw   Puffendorf,  big  as  he 

was,  into  the  comer,  and  said, 1  will  go  and 

see?" 
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And  be  did  go.  If  he  had  not  gone,  we  should 
not  have  had  The  Battle  Summer ^we  mean 
the  book  and  not  the  season,  which  of  coarse 
came  duly  with  the  revolution  aronnd  the  son. 
Before  he  reached  the  theatre  of  action,  the  ear- 
lier scenes  of  the  drama  had  already  been  per- 
formed, but  he  describes  some  of  them  neverthe- 
less with  the  fidelity  of  an  eye-witness.  Let  us 
take  for  example  the  description  of  that  last 
breakfast  of  the  citizen  King  eaten  upon  royal 
service : 

'' A  Royal  Breakfast. 

*^  The  King  is  wakened  by  crack  of  musketry. 

**  Still  Thiers  is  scrambling  over  barricades, 
holding  upon  his  spectacles,  and  saying,  loud  as 
the  din  will  let  him  say — me  voici — I  am  Minis- 
ter. 

**Tbe  National  Guard  listen,  and  hesitate;  not 
so  the  throng  in  blouse.  The  Republicans  have 
been  before  the  Minister;  they  who  have  promise 
of  roast,  will  not  dine  on  stews. 

•' At  worst — say  they — we  can  fall  back  on 

snch  as  Thiers.  En  avant  / — let  us  see  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

'^And  the  paving  stones  clank  on  the  rising 
wall  and  muskets  glisten  along  the  lifting  line. 

**  Barrottoo,  earnest,  honest  Barrot  makes  his 
way  in  face  of  danger;  the  shopmen  feel  re-in- 
spired; the  Guard  sympathise.  But  there  are 
the  blouses  pushing  on;  they  will  not  stop ;  they 
will  not  listen;  and  enough  of  epauletted  Guard 
are  with  them,  to  give  them  confidence.  On  by 
thousands  they  push,  hemming  closer  and  closer 
the  Palace  walls. 

•*The  clock  upon  the  tower  of  the  Horologe 
strikes  ten. 

"  The  King  is  at  breakfast.  The  courtly,  long- 
faced  Marie  Amelie  is  there ;  the  lively,  fiery 
little  scion  of  the  great  house  of  Arragon — the 
Princess  of  Montpensier  is  with  them ;  and  by 
her  side,  with  face  that  stormy  events  have  made 
thoughful  and  care-worn  beyond  his  years,  sits 
her  handsome,  boy-faced  husband. 

*' A  tap  is  heard  at  the  door;  a  valet  announ- 
ces the  Deputy  R^musat;  he  wishes  to  speak 
with  his  Highness  of  Montpensier.  The  King 
rises  and  the  Queen. 

**•  It  is  announced  at  last  that  the  proclamations 
are  torn  down;  that  neither  Thiers  nor  Barrot 
can  lay  the  storm ;  that  cries  are  becoming  dan- 
gerously threatening: — that  the  people-masses 
are  hemming  them  round. 

"Now  indeed  the  King  trembles, — notunmind- 
ful  of  a  certain  Tenth  August!  Measures  of 
defence  are  proposed.  The  old  Queen  is  stirred : 
her  Sicilian  blood  mounts ;  she  would  shoot 
down  the  canaille. 

«*  Not  so  fast,  ^ood,  old  Queen  Amelie ! 

"  Little  Spanish  Montpensier  joins  Sicilian 
age,  fire  flashing  from  her  Castilian  eyes.  For 
a  moment,  the  King  wavers — then  commands 
the  carriages.  But  the  carriages  must  pass  the 
Carousel;  and  Carousel  is  full  of  troops:  they 
must  not  see  such  Royal  retreat; — nor  imag- 
ine it. 

"  Then,  the  King  takes  courage  again,  and  puts 


on  the  grand  cordon  of  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
coat,  rich  in  embroidery  of  sold ;  so  he  passes 
out,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  thousand  troops 
who  are  m  the  Great  Court.  It  is  his  last  ova- 
tion— his  last  grateful-sounding — ^Vive  le  Roi! 

**The  Queen  hears  it,  and  kindles  again; 
black-skinned  princess  Montpensier  hears  it,  and 
her  nostrils  snufT  the  battle. 

"The  King  is  in  his  Cabinet,  still  wearing 
broad  cordon  of  Legion  of  Honor.  Little  Thieis, 
puffing,  heated,  is  there  again.  He  brings  sad 
comfort,  to  the  now  half-comfortable  Majesty. 
The  prestige  of  Thiers  is  gone :  Barrot  must  be 
the  man. 

"  — Eh  bkn,  soitt — well,  said  the  King. 

"But  even  at  the  moment  as  we  have  said, 
honest,  earnest  Barrot,  cannot  make  his  voice 
heard  over  the  welkin  of  the  blouse-cries.  Red 
banners  are  floating  with  impudent  face. 

"  Down  again,  from  classic  Pantheon  new  stu- 
dent throngs  push  on.  This  time,  swords  and 
bayonets  glitter;  and  hands  that  yesterday  plied 
the  scalpel,  are  chinking  gun-locks.  The  whole 
of  St.  Jacques  and  dirty  ta  Harve  is  moving.— 
The  gray  Sorbonne  shoots  out  from  its  cavern- 
ous courts  hordes  of  scholar  truants,  and  on  they 
sweep,  over  Pont  Neuf,  or  under  angle  of  som- 
bre Institute,  hemming  the  Palace,  where  Royal- 
ty's i>reakfast  lies,  half-eaten. 

"  Troops  that  yesterday  held  position  in  distant 
quarters,  are  retiring  disheartened.  First  comes 
Thiers,  who  says — stop  fighting;  it  is  I  am  Min- 
ister. Then  comes  Barrot,  who  says — It  is  I. 
Then  Lamoriciere — not  unpopular, — who  says 
—It  is  I. 

"  What  wonder  if  they  ground  their  muskets, 
and  say — nous  vtrrons  7 

"  Meantime  Republicans,  slyly  hiding  bour- 
geois coat  under  blouse,  are  not  waiting,  but 
pushing  on  the  people  to  what  they  call  a  peo- 
ple's triumph. 

"  Gun-shots  die  away  in  distance,  and  all  ac- 
cumulates around  the  Palace. 

"  The  King  is  in  his  Cabinet  with  Thiers,  and 
Queen,  and  Remusat,  and  others-  The  firing  is 
coming  nearer.  The  Proclamation — the  torn 
one — is  under  the  King's  hand. 

"  The  door  opens,  with  little  ceremony,  and 
there  enters  a  new  man ; — his  face  all  earnest- 
ness, all  anxiety,  and  yet  full  of  a  calm  determi- 
nation. 

" Sire, — he  says — You  lose  time ;  a  half 

hour  more,  and  Royalty  in  France  is  ended.-- 
They  pull  down  your  proclamations ;  they  will 
have  none  of  them. 

"  The  King,  perplexed,  turns  to  his  Council- 
lors; the  Councillors  shake  their  heads. 

" What  shall  be  done, — que,  fairt  7 — says 

the  King. 

•• Abdicate — says  Emile  de  Girardin,  for 

he  was  the  new  comer. 

*•*  The  King  lets  his  pen  drop :  the  fingers  are 
weak;  he  has  but  half-nreakfasted. 

"  A  dreadful  volley  of  musketry  is  heard  ;  the 
Queen  moves  quick  to  the  window  and  clasps 
her  hands. 

" — Sire,  it  must  be — says  Montpensier. 

" — Be  it  so — says  the  King. 

And  Girardin,  his  errand  done,  hurried  away, 
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breathini^  quick,  pusbing  through  dense  nmsses, 
laying  his  hand  on  threnteniog  gub-muzzlee. 
Mjiog, — the  King  has  abdicated!  But  ivho  of 
that  crowd  will  believe  one  man's  voice  ?  It  is 
Girardin^-says  one — it  must  be  true. 

** It  is  Girardin — says  a  Republican — who 

shot  Aimand  Carrel!  We  will  go,  and  see  for 
oarselves. 

**Away  flies,  eager,  con6dent  Girardin;  his 
bustle,  his  sweat,  his  swift  wnlkine  in  vain :  for 
by  the  time  he  shall  have  reached  Rue  Montmar- 
tre,  and  be  seated  at  his  table  once  more,  his  news 
of  abdication  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is 
pruned  on. 

**  Tbe  King  lays  off  the  cordon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

*'Tben  the  Queen  turns  with  bitterness  in  her 
face — the  concentred  bitterness  of  faded  Royalty 
— of  disappointed  motherhood— of  fresh  B'aken- 
ed  wife-sympathy,  and  reviles  in  courtly  terms, 
the  poor,  shrinking,  trembling,  defenceless  Thiers. 

**  And  the  great  Minister  gnaws  that  under  lip, 
looking  vacantly  through  the  deceiving  lunettes; 
and  the  mouth  that  was  open  enough,  and  full 
eoongb,  and  pliant  to  excess,  before  a  Chamber 
of  angry  Deputies,  has  no  words  in  it  now. 

**The  King  and  Queen  pass  out.  Helen, 
Dncbees  of  Orleans,  in  black  of  widowhood  re- 
naina  behind,  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

**Tbe  royal  pair  has  gone  out  from  the  Palace ; 
the  royal  breakfast  half-eaten.  France  has  no 
more  a  King. 

Equally  graphic  is  the  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chateau  d*Eau  which  glows  with  the 
red  glare  of  a  conflagration  on  canvass. 


«'CAaleatf  fTEott. 

**  Opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  which  is  close 
upon  the  Tuilleries,  is  an  open  Square,  where 
stand  dapr  after  day,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pa- 
tient-waiting backs,  sleeping  in  the  sun.  Beyond 
these,  and  flanking  the  Square,  is  a  high,  board 
barrier,  atuck  over  with  such  parti-colored  pla- 
cards of  Theatre,  Public  Sale,  Lottery,  Jardin 
d^Hher — as  the  taste  of  the  hour  may  demand. 

**  Behind  the  board  barrier,  which  is  of  modern 
date,  being  not  over  a  year  old,  rise  the  battered 
and  smoked  remnants  of  a  small,  low,  palace- 
like structure  of  stone.  It  is  the  ruin  of  the 
CkaUau  d'Eau — the  Water-Palace. 

**  In  the  middle  of  ito  front,  from  rustic- wrought 
alcove,  used  to  gush  out  a  fountain  of  water, 
from  which,  dozens  of  stout  water-carriers  filled 
^^fj  morning  their  iron-rimmed,  oaken  pails. 

^  On  either  side,  were  long  windows  double 
gnucd ;  and  at  corner,  a  door  of  oak  studded 
with  iron  spikes.  Loop-holes,  grated  with  square 
bars  were  on  each  side  this  door;  and  other  loop- 
holee  peeped  out,  here  and  there,  from  between 
the  ptlaaters,  and  from  amid  the  rustic  work  of 
the  Pn^o. 

**  While  the  King  was  eating  his  last  royal 
breakfast,  the  throng  of  barricade  builders  had 
come  upon  the  Chateau  d'Eau. 

**  The  Chateau  was  strong,  and  garnished  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  troops,  and  the  officer  who 
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commanded  them  was  of  stern  mettle.  He  fired 
upon  the  advancing  stream  of  blouses,  and  with- 
drew his  men  behind  the  heavy  walls  of  his  Pal* 
ace. 

"  The  people  send  up  a  shout  of  Vengeance. 

**The  Rue  St.  Honors  traverses  the  Square 
before  the  Chateau,  and  three  or  four  small  streets 
open  upon  it.  Around  all  the  corners  formed  by 
these  opening  alleys,  the  raging  mass  lies  crouch- 
ed, like  tiger  at  bay!  and  from  all  the  windows 
around,  guns  blaze,  and  bullets  flatten  on  the 
true  walls  of  stone, 

**  From  behind, — from  far  down  toward  Cas* 
tiglione  colonnade,  and  from  Market  de$ Innocens^ 
National  Guard  hears  the  firing,  and  pushes  up, 
with  musket  trimmed — pushes  into  the  crouch- 
ing mass — pushes  through,  carrying  his  musket 
high  over  his  head — all  hot  with  vengeance,  and 
in  the  outermost  line,  brings  the  blacK  gun-bar- 
rel to  bear  upon  some  murderous  slit  of  Chateau 
d*Eau. 

"But  before  the  month  blazes,  the  slit  of  wall 
streams  fire — the  arm  of  street-guard  palsies — 
gun-muzzle  clinks  on  the  pavement^  the  brave 
one  reels — the  outer  ones  catch  him,  and  straight 
— another  is  come  to  fill  tlie  dead  one's  place. 

**  Prom  time  to  time  the  mob  sways  angrily 
behind,  and  pushes  a  wave  of  the  mass  out  into 
open  shot :  tne  murderous  slits  blaze  together, 
each  doing  its  dreadful  work,  and  the  wave  of 
people  falls  back  with  great  groans,  marking  its 
outermost  flow,  with  scattered  red  stains,  and 
fallen  bodies. 

'*  Thousands  are  pressing  up,  and  rage  con- 
quers fear.  They  march  out  openly,  to  take  fair, 
and  full  aim  if  they  see  even  so  much  as  a  sol- 
dier's hand  within  the  cruel  bars. 

*^But  it  is  dreadfully  unfair  work !— One  side 
blouses,  thin  as  Kentucky  jeans;  and  the  other, 
walls  a  good  yard  thick.  One  side,  boasting 
Liberty,  reckless  and  maddened,  unused  to  gnus. 
The  other  side,  an  easy  working  matter  of  Royal 
mechanism.  On  one  side,  rage.  King  hate,  and 
vengeance ;  on  the  other,  coolness,  life-love  aud 
discipline. 

**  Will  Vengeance  win  the  day,  or  will  Discip- 
line? 

*^  Vengeance  has  now  gained  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  from  upper  windows,  and  from  top  of  col- 
onnade pours  in  its  shot,  upon  the  grated  B'in- 
dows  of  Chateau  d'Eau.  It  is  near  by.  not  far- 
ther than  robin -killing  distance,  but  ihe  bars  are 
thick,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  yet,  a  dozen  within 
are  disabled. 

**  Is  there  no  storming  the  place  ? 

*'  Some  few  who  know  not  of  those  doors  stud- 
ded with  spikes — too  maddened  to  ask— rush 
through  the  firing,  and  beat  with  stock  of  mus- 
ket. One  lays  hand  upon  the  window  stanchion, 
as  if  to  wrench  out  good  three-inch  bar  of  iron ; 
but  while  they  look  from  beyond,  his  hand  stif- 
fens round  the  stout  iron — his  musket  clangs  upon 
the  step; — his  bodv  sways  inwani,  aud  the  yellow 
stone  trickles  with  blood.  Brother  and  sister  in 
that  crouching  crowd  are  looking  on ! 

**  Well  for  them,  if  all,  smitten,  bad  died, 
^boulders  are  dreadfully  shattered  ;  hips  broken 
with  musket  ball,  are  making  them  fools  with 
pain.     The  long  gallery  d'Orleans   is  full  of 
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wreck — wrecked  humanity.  Each  side  they  lie, 
and  siir|[;eou8,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  are  passiuKt 
business-like,  from  one  to  another.  The  glass 
roof  shakes  with  groanin^s. 

''There  lie  the  quick-cutting  saws,  the  hullet- 
tong^  ihe  long  glitteriuj;  knives,  the  delicate 
tweezers  for  fine  hone-splinters,  the  nice-coiled 
ligaments,  the  baskets  of  lint;  and  still  the  work 
is  going  on. 

'*  Expensive  Chateau  d'Eau  ! 

"  But  now,  from  through  clirty  St.  Tlixftnas  du 
Louvre  come  the  royal  carriages,  harnessed  to 
men  in  blouse.  Boys  set  fire  to  cushions,  and 
as  they  come  the  blnze  catches  the  varnished 
tops.  The  mass  boot,  and — their  invention 
quickened  by  fury — they  push  the  burning  car- 
riages against  the  oaken  doors  of  Chateau  d'Eau. 
The  women,  from  windows,  throw  down  bed, 
and  bagging,  and  faggots.  The  daring  ones, 
here  and  there  shot  down,  pile  on  the  light  com- 
bustibles; others  hid  in  smoke,  rush  up,  and  set- 
ting muzzle  in  very  grating,  blaze  off. 

"  The  flames  rise,  and  dry  the  fountain,  and 
lick  into  the  barred  windows, — not  fine  enough 
to  shut  off  flame.  Oaken  shutters  blister,  and 
scorch  ,  and  crack,  and  smoke,  and  blaze  out, 
bright  and  hot* 

*'  Still  infuriated  blouses  fire,  through  smoke 
and  flame,  at  the  blazing  shutters,  growing  thin. 
\yithin,  shots  are  diminishing.  The  crowd  ta- 
king courage,  thickei  over  the  square.  Away 
agam,  from  every  window,  and  loop-bole,  bursts 
the  murderous  fire. 

"  A  new  howl,  a  last  howl  of  vengeance  rises 
with  the  smoke.  Now,  Municipals  are  indeed 
doomed.  New  faggots  blaze;  there  is  a  crash 
within  of  falling  timbers.  The  spiked  door 
opens; — a  score  of  balls  break  into  the  narrow 
scape-hole.  Blouses  crowd  up  with  bayonets, 
and  thrust  them  at  the  door,  if  it  so  much  as 
creak  on  heated  binges. 

"No  guns  now  from  Chateau  d'Eau. 

** The  burnt  timbers  crack;  at  intervals  there 
is  a  light  explosion,  as  of  burning  cartridges; 
Royal  carriages  are  black  cinders,  with  wheel 
tires  white  with  heat:  window  shutters  are  gone; 
the  lead  pipe  of  fountain  is  melted  off,  and  the 
water  runs  into  the  hissing  embers,  and  bearing 
ashes  and  black  coal  flakes,  rushes  down  the 
gutters,  where  the  blood  i^  straggling. 

"Guns  have  stopped  without,  as  well  as  within. 
The  Chateau  is  the  same  dreadful  ruin,  you  see 
it  now,  bnt  hot  and  smoking;  and  fifty  half-burnt 
bodies  are  lying  on  the  floor  of  Guard-room ! 

"  And  now  this  barrier  between  populace  and 
palace  is  gone;  and  the  crowd  rolls  on  like  great, 
wind-driven  wave,  tossing  from  seaward :  will 
it  dash  into  foam  against  other  rocky  rampart — 
or  will  it  spend  itself  on  low  beach — defence- 
less Tuilleries — throwing  up  drift-wood,  and 
wreck?'' 

And  now  there  began  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  author,  who  had  arrived  in 
Paris,  a  variety  of  revolutionary  vaudevilles  ac- 
companied with  displays  of  fireworks  that  irra- 
diated Europe,  long  processions  of  canaille  shout- 
ing the  Carmagnole,  meetings  of  Assembly  men 


making  constitutions,  tragical  acenas  at  midnight 
more  dire  in  their  reality  than  the  boards  of  Porte 
St.  Martin  bad  ever  shown  in  semblance,  and 
ridiculous  freaks  of  republican  extravagance  that 
made  the  rational  spectator  "laugh  to  see  so 
much  sport"  as  heartily  as  the  dog  in  the  nursery- 
ballad  at  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon.  What 
Ik.  Marvel  saw  in  this  line  calls  to  mind  a  good 
anecdote  related  by  a  friend  who  was  in  Paris 
during  1830.  When  the  revolution  of  July  was 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  anxious  to  see  as 
much  of  the  affair  as  possible,  he  had  engaged 
the  driver  of  a  cabriolet  to  call  for  bim  at  the 
striking  of  the  first  blow  and  drive  bim  at  once 
to  the  field  of  operations.  Accordingly  he  was 
roused  one  night  at  a  late  hour,  and  going  to  the 
window  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  driver. 

Monsieur,  la  voiture  est  arrivee.  II  est  temps  de 
partir. 

Our  friend  dressed  himself  hastily  and  went 
down.  He  was  soon  whisked  rapidly  to  the  spot 
where  the  demonstration  was  expected,  but  all 
Was  silent.  A  few  policemen  were  on  the  look- 
out, but  the  denizens  of  the  neighborhood  slept 
as  quietly  as  the  occupants  of  a  farm  house  in 
the  country.  Our  friend  had  evidently  come  too 
soon.  He  began  to  expostulate  with  the  driTer, 
who  was  all  French  politeness. 

Vraimentj  he  said,  he  was  sorry  that  Monsi«nr 
bad  been  disappointed,  but  if  Monsieur  would  be 
good  enough  to  wait  two  nights,  he  should  see 
the  Revolution  sans  doute. 

Ik.  Marvel,  indeed,  seems  to  have  fared  better 
than  our  friend  of  1830,  for  the  fun  of  the  even- 
ing came  off  invariably  as  announced  in  the  bills 
of  the  day,  with  occasional  additions  of  an  un- 
expected character. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  new 
order — if  such  it  may  be  called  which  order  was 
none — was  the  altered  relations  in  which  stood 
the  savans  and  philosophers,  whose  labors  in  di- 
plomacy and  literature  bad  shed  a  fleeting  halo 
around  the  house  of  Orleans.  Guizot  had  left 
the  bureau  of  state  for  relaxation  on  the  fron- 
tier— Chateaubriand  was  dying — Lamartine  was 
doing  noble  service  for  conservative  freedom  in 
the  Chamber  and  uot  yet  blowing  the  trumpet  of 
his  own  fame  in  the  feuilleton — Victor  Hugo  had 
eutered  political  life  as  a  republican : — all  these 
striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  sketched  with 
a  flashing  pen  by  our  author.  We  cannot  recur 
to  his  portraitures,  lest  our  quotations  become 
too  frequent.  Here  is  a  picture,  however,  of  a 
far-famed  writer — at  once  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  u>oman  of  wit,  whose  strikingly  handsome  pro- 
file among  the  medals  of  David  more  than  six- 
teen years  ago  impressed  Mrs.  Jameson  as  be- 
longing to  a  singular  creation — **half  a  Cir 
half  a  Muse.'* 
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**  An  Anurum  of  Revolution. 

**  Madame  Dodevant  had  been,  and  was  still, 
ft  spleBilid  woman.  Forty  and  odd  years  had 
aot  takmi  the  red  from  her  cheeks,  or  the  fulness 
from  ber  form. 

'^  Her  military  husband  had  long  since  been  dis- 
abosed  of  his  military  and  conjuj^al  authority. 
Her  tnti^lai^e,  under  the  miid-eved  Lamennais — a 
man  whom  we  sbnll  meet  in  the  Chamber — hnd 
ended.  This  humane  old  quarreller  with  church 
and  priest, — with  society  and  virtue,  had  quar- 
relled with  Geo.  Sand.  Her  books,  bad  as  they 
might  have  been,~wild  in  theory,  or  strange  in 
executioB,  yet  bore  marks  of  deep,  earnest  phi- 
loeophic  thought.  More  than  this, — and  it  is 
what  has  made  Geo.  Sand  a  popular  name,  spite 
of  all  her  vices,~they  were  quickened  every 
where,  and  all  of  them,  by  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  by  au  in- 
tease  love  of  humanity. 

**  There  was  not  a  gamin  of  the  street,  who  so 
welcomed  Marseillaise  singing,  and  Republic- 
cries,  as  Madame  Dudevaut.  She  was  not,  it  is 
true,  a  Tberoigue;  nor  was  she  any  more  a  Ro- 
land; but  something  between  the  two, — having 
all  the  spirit  of  the  first,  and  all  the  meutal  acu- 
men of  the  last.  She  lacked  the  courage  of 
Tberoigue ; — the  dignity  aud  virtue  of  the  Ro- 
land. 

^ But  she  was  known  and  admired;  and  her 
pen  was  quick  and  vigorous. 

"*  There  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  those  times 
at  her  luxurious  rooms  in  the  Rue  Conde — a  man 
younger  than  herself,  but  possessed  of  all  her 
energy,  and  much  of  her  ability.  He  was  a 
nan,  whose  appearance  at  any  time  would  have 
etcited  a  gaze  upon  the  Champs  Elysees,  but 
the  more  so,  now  that  be  was  known  as  a  favor- 
ite of  the  Dudevaut,  aud  that  rumor  had  put  a 
•laaderoos  edge  upon  the  story  of  the  friendship. 

**Tbe  Paris  world  was  not  coutent  that  such  a 
man  as  Ledru  Rollin,  the  young  and  rising  ad- 
vocate, the  late  sturdy  debater  in  the  Chamber, 
should  be  drawn  to  the  rooms  in  the  Rue  de 
Cond^  for  mere  Republican  interlocution,  but 
must  give  to  the  intercourse  the  dainty  name  of 
— /tosoa. 

**  But  scandal  died  when  it  was  found,  that 
the  Bulletins  of  the  Republic, — written  to  indoc- 
trinate the  provinces  in  Republican  views,  and 
which  were  distributed  under  Government  pat- 
ronage by  thousands, —owed  not  a  little  of  tneir 
spice  and  extravagance  to  the  same  pen  which 
painted  the  misty  Spiridion,  and  the  voluptuous 
rulcberie. 

"The  public  grew  frightened  at  their  force. 
and  at  their  bearing.  The  Government  disown- 
ed them. 

"  Madame  Sand  flew  to  Tours. 

**  The  storm  fell,  as  we  shall  see,  upon  the  head 
of  the  Minister,  Ledru  Rollin." 


We  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  up  events  to 
the  bursting  forth  of  this  storm,  for  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  plumler  our  friend  Ik.  Marvel,  by 
giving  the  greater  part  of  his  volume  to  the  pub- 


lic through  our  own  pages.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  conclusion,  with  but  two  or  three 
more  extracts  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  copy.    Is  not  this  exceedingly  life-like  ? 

A  FeU. 

«<  The  Sunday  fi&te  of  the  14th,  had  been  put  off 
to  the  21st.  The  events  of  Monday,  and  the  ex* 
citement  of  the  week  which  followed,  bad  al- 
most driven  it  from  people*s  thoughts :  still,  how- 
ever, the  workmen  were  at  their  task. 

*'By  Saturday  a fteraoon,  long  festoons  of  white, 
red  aud  blue  lanterns,  stretched  the  whole  length 
of  the  Champs  Clys^es  on  either  side;  a  larice 
frame-work  rese  from  the  top  of  the  Areb  of  Tri- 
umph; and  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  principal 
scene  of  the  fgte,  was  covered  with  spars  and 
hangings. 

**  Not  another  European  city  has  within  its  cir- 
cumference such  magnificent  flte-ground  as  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  It  stretches  from  the  great 
hulk  of  the  military  school,  to  the  bridge  upou  the 
Seine;  and  it  is  a  cannon  shot  in  breadth.  A 
hundred  thousand  troops  can  easily  manceuvre, 
with  their  artillery,  and  their  csvatry,  upon  its 
smooth,  gravel  surface.  On  either  side,  mounds 
rise,  running  its  whole  length,  and  covered  with 
trees.  These  were  thrown  up,  during  the  last 
Revolution,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  fi6te  de 
VEtrt  Supreme,  On  the  day  previous  to  that 
f6te,  the  workmen  had  not  completed  the  neces- 
sary excavations,  aud  the  people  were  invited  to 
assist;  and  for  five  and  thirty  hours,  night  and 
day, — men,  women  and  children,  numbering  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand,  were  at  work  with  shovel 
and  hoe,  to  complete  the  great  f&te  ground  of  the 
Capital. 

"The  French  of  to-day  love  ffetes  as  well  as  the 
French  of  Robespierre,  and  VEtre  Supreme. 

"Just  off  the  bridii^e,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
field,  were  four  crimson  masts  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  gilded  bands,  and  bear- 
ing huge  oriflammes  of  crimson  and  gold.— 
Beyond,  were  three  triangular  pyramids,  tower- 
ing some  eighty  feet, — rising  from  circular  bases, 
on  which  stood,  against  each  pyramidal  face, 
colossal,  and  allegorical  statue.  The  pyramids 
were  inscribed  in  gold,  with  the  names  of  the 
chief  cities  of  France.  Two  statues  near  by, 
represented  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

"Around  the  field,  forty  tall  masts,  rising  from 
sculptured  pedestals,  bore  each  an  oriflamme, 
with  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  Februa- 
ruary  triumph. 

"From  mast  to  mast,  supported  by  crimson 
lances  in  the  middle,  were  festoons  of  tri- colored 
lamps  for  the  evening  illumination.  Within  the 
masts,  on  each  side  of  the  field,  swept  around  a 
range  of  rich  V'^euetiau  candelabras. 

"  Sixteen  pavilions  crowned  with  ancient  tri- 
pods, were  scattered  at  intervals  on  either  side ; 
and  between  pavilions  were  stretched  the  tables 
shielded  by  crimson  hangings,  for  the  banquet  of 
the  day. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  field  was  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Republic  crowned  with  Phrygian 
cap,— with  one  hand  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
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aDd  with  the  other  holding  dagger  and  olive. 
Four  colossal  lions  guard  the  corners  of  the  pe- 
destal. 

"  A  rich  festoon  of  nine  banners  embroidered 
in  gold,  stretches  from  pyramid  to  pyramid  over 
the  entrance. 

'*  At  the  farther  end  under  the  dome  of  the  Mil- 
tary  School,  and  almost  hiding  that  huge  hulk  of 
stone,  is  an  open  semi-circular  amphitheatre  of 
Raised  seats,  where  the  Assembly,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  diplomatic  corps,  hold  their  places — 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  thousand  gaily- 
dressed  ladies. 

**  At  an  early  hour  the  rappel  is  beaten;  the 
National  Guard  is  early  astir.  From  various 
quarters  gay  processions  move,  and  by  10  o^clock, 
the  defile  commences  between  the  pyramids  by 
the  bridge  of  8t.  Jean.  The  Champs  de  Mars 
is  thronged  with  spectators —who  have  come  in 
from  the  Provinces,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
encircling  Paris — and  with  such  troops  as  are 
stationed  to  preserve  order.  At  the  base  of  the 
pyramids,  hundreds  are  seated  in  circular  amphi- 
theatres built  upon  the  pedestals,  and  around  the 
plinth  of  the  gigantic  statue  in  the  centre. 

**Tripod8,  and  bronze  urns,  and  vases  after  the 
antique,  miugl^  iu  the  distance  with  banners, 
and  moving  troops,  and  with  waving  scarfs  of 
ladies.  Music  is  never  wanting  to  French  fi^te; 
and  music  is  here,  to  make  one  shut  his  ears,  for 
the  clamor  of  cymbals,  and  the  bray  of  horns. 
But  the  f6te  is  not  all  military,  nor  all  musical. 

*'  Eighty-four  men  in  citizen*s  dress,  bear  ban- 
ners which  represent  the  eighty-four  departments 
of  France.  Corporations,  with  all  their  parapher- 
nalia, and  civil  decorations  follow. 

*'  Old  members  of  the  Old  Guard,  in  white- 
faced  coats,  have  joined  the  f6te,  and  their  feeble 
step  is  greeted  here  and  there,  with  a  well-meant, 
low-uttered,  Vive  VEmptrrur!  Italy  has  its 
slouch-hatted,  dark-eyed  corps,  glancmg  up  at 
waving  banners,  and  forward  at  the  more  th.  n 
Roman  splendor  of  the  field. 

*' Poland  has  its  gartered  braid -jacketted  co- 
hort lamenting  the  fate  of  Monday.  Ireland  even 
shows  its  brogue-talking,  splay-footed  company, 
with  shamrock  embroidered  on  their  banner. 

*'  The  arts  too,  are  represented : — here  comes 
a  great  temple  of  Solomon,  drawn  by  four  milk- 
white  horses, — with  cymbals  clashing  and  waving 
in  the  sunli;;ht, — with  violins  great  and  small, 
half-humming  in  the  wind, — with  hundreds  of 
trumpets  dangling  from  high-baunered  staffs, — 
and  with  white-dressed  infants  touching  gently 
at  golden  harps. 

^*  After  it  comes  the  car  of  Agriculture,  with 
implements  and  flowers,  drawn  by  twenty  huge 
laborine  beasts,  and  followed  by  five  hundred 
girls  robed  in  white,  crowned  each  of  them  with 
a  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 

**  A  press  is  busy  working  off*  the  Marseillaise, 
and  song  of  the  Girondins;  and  girl-chants  min- 
gle with  the  blast  of  instruments,  and  the  n  »ise  of 
infant  fingers  upon  harpstrings,  and  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  by  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

*'The  sun  is  shining  hot,  glistening  far  along 
over  the  waving  banners,  and  on  brazen  instru- 
ments, and  top  of  tripods,  and  muskets,  and 
flashing  cuirass  of  dragoons.     Drum  mingles 


with  bugle,  and  the  far  notes  of  0ome  Carmag" 
nole  song  is  echoed  again  and  again  by  the  thiia* 
der  of  the  deep-mouthed  cannon. 

**  A  balloon  rises  beyond,  and  soars  (or  a  mo- 
ment over  the  vast  fifete  ground;  little  parachotea 
drop  down,  bringing  from  heaven  to  earth  gold- 
printed  Marseillaise — ^then  pass,  borne  by  the 
wind — into  distant  cloud-land. 

'^ 1  bus  fftte,  and  banquet  and  proceasioa, 

— making  Paris  heart  gay,  roUon  hour  after  hour. 

**  Churches,  though  it  be  Sunday  are  empty. 
The  old  worship  is  set  aside ;  and  a  new  war- 
ship is  born. 

*«  Carmagnole  songs  are  prayers;  soldiers  are 
priests;  and  for  altars — ^lo,  the  heathen  tripods!*' 

In  connection  with  this  animated  scene  our  a«- 
thor*s  reflections  thereupon  should  not  be  omitted : 

••  A  Stranger* s  Thought. 

**  Here  and  there, — it  may  have  been — scatter- 
ed in  the  vast  array,  was  some  noiseless,  unno- 
ticed looker-on,  nurtured  under  other  faith,  and 
belonging  to  other  soil. — who  mused  with  him- 
self as  the  f6te  glided  by ;  and  who  contrasted 
that  mirth  and  music,  with  the  still  air  of  the 
summer  Sundays,  in  the  other  land  to  which  he 
belonged. 

*• And  he  would  measure  the  matter  pro- 
bably thus: — There  in  that  land  beyond  seas, 
perhaps  only  across  Channel  waters — all  this, 
gay  as  it  is.  would  be  reckoned  a  heresy,  a  sin, 
an  abomination:  and  if  Catholic  be  crosses  him- 
self and  looks  up;  and  if  Protestant  he  sighs, 
and  half  fears  to  look  up. 

** How  is  it  now — is  yonder  edncation, 

habitude,  religion — what  you  will — beyond  wa- 
ters, needless,  encroaching,  wrong;  or  is  it  right 
enduring,  and  tending  to  good  ?  Are  those  Saxon- 
blooded  men.  who  say,  with  all  their  king-craft, 
and  self  love — this  day  of  21st  May,  and  allsuch 
days,  counting  by  seven,  are  sacred  days,  wherein 
no  such  sort  of  work  shall  be  done, — are  they  weak, 
short-sighted,  ignorant  in  this  matter,  hardly  fit 
to  be  taught  of  f^tes;  or  are  they  philosophict 
right-minded,  working  well? 

"  Amusements,  walks,  park-riding,  they  may 
wink  at;  but  all  this  clatter,  and  jingle,  and  de- 
file of  troops,  and  erection  of  altar  gods,  and 
show  of  industry,  and  singing  of  Carmagnoles — 
not  individual  matter,  but  a  thing  of  which  Gov- 
ernment is  stay  and  patron — is  it  all  trea  bien — 
very  well;  or  is  it  all  damnable  sin  ? 

^'  And  the  stranger  goes  on  musing,  thus; — 
what  if  this  were  there  ? 

—  And  if  there — across  the  straits — what  hor- 
ror !  what  turning  away  of  eyes !  what  wonder- 
ing looks!  what  fearful  music-listeners.  And 
yet  here,  in  Paris,  what  joy,  mirth  and  gladness! 

''  How  is  this  ?  The  day  which  is  here  mad 
with  gaiety,  with  gun-firing  and  trumpet  blow- 
ing, and  banquetting,— all  joining  in  it  from  chief 
of  command,  to  6are^e-gowned  grisette,  there, 
only  across  surging  Channel  waters,  and  be  is 
run  mad  in  earnest,  who  plays  but  half  the  gaie^. 
Strange  truly,  that  such  diilerence  should  exist 
in  the  matter  of  a  whole  seventh  of  what  we 
call  Time!     Yonder,  they  assign  it  over  with 
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much  qaiet,  bat  very  uoiform  worship,  to  ft  being 
cftUod  God ;  and  here  they  make  it  one  time. 
noisy  with  i^reat  waters  at  Versailles ;  at  another, 
with  Republic;  at  another,  with  soldiery,  and 
naiformiy  round  it,  with  a  sort  of  Devil-worship 
at  theatre,  or  Bal  Mabil ! 

'*ls  there  not  something  by  chance,  in  this  odd 
difference,  worth  the  noting,  as  much  as  difference 
in  bats  or  gloves?  And  may  there  not  be  a 
greater  matter  at  the  bottom  of  this  difference, 
than  French  priest'craft,  or  Constitution-makers 
seem  to  dream  of?*' 


**  The  fiftte  is  now  ended.  The  pale,  cold  sky 
of  May  shows  a  star  or  two  beaming  mildl;^  over 
the  Arch  of  Triumph :  they  are  the  only  lights. 

'*  Three  hundred  thousand  francs  have  been 
spent  this  day  for  lampions  only Yet  to- 
morrow these  clappers  of  hands  at  fire-bouquet, 
wiU  be  sour-faced  and  asking  for  bread! 

*^ Surely  this  is  a  strange  people." 

The  intelligent  reader  will  have  been  convinced 
from  the  foregoing  passsges  that  *'The  Battle 
Summer"  deserves  all  the  praise  we  have  given 
it.  If  he  should  get  the  volume  (as  we  hope  he 
wi]l)  he  will  be  sorry  to  arrive  so  soon  at  the  con- 
dosioo  of  the  "  Reign  of  Blouse"  which  termi- 
nates on  the  eve  of  the  sad  events  of  June — find- 
ing consolation  in  the  fact,  however,  (stated  in 
an  appended  note  of  the  publishers)  that  the 
companion  volume,  ''  The  Reign  of  Bourgeois" 
will  be  issued  early  in  the  spring.  And  now, 
Mr.  Ik.  Marvel,  sitting  in  your  comfortable  study 
on  the  FiAh  Avenue,  correcting  proof-sheets 
with  the  air  of  an  old  HtUrateur^  we  have  a  word 
querulous  though  not  angry,  for  your  ear;  ecoutez. 

Why,  in  the  much-abused  name  of  Archbishop 
Whateley,  have  you  so  marred  a  good  native 
style  by  forced  inversions,  oddly-compounded 
words,  unnatural  forms  of  expression  and  all  the 
grotesqueness  and  &tzarrerte  of  Carlyle  ?  There 
are  better  models,  be  assured,  if  indeed  there 
were  need  of  your  imitating  any  one.  You  did 
not  learn  this  in  the  shady  groves  of  old  Yale, 
for  your  ^  Fresh  Gleanings"  did  not  so  outrage 
the  English  of  your  fathers  and  you  have  written 
of  late  an  article,  in  our  own  Messenger, — The 
Bachelor's  Reverie — whose  simple  pathos  was 
eiipressed  in  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
words  that  ever  came  out  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Why,  Sir,  the  ihiog  out-Herods  Herod,  and  leaves 
tbe  Sartor  Resartus  very  far  in  the  distance. 
One  would  think  that  you  had  taken  the  pledge 
against  the  definite  article  and  had  studied  the 
idiom  of  Babel  amid  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Ob.  reform  it  altogether.  Let  us  have  the 
**  Reign  of  Bourgeois"  undefaced  by  such  con- 
ceits— a  worthy  casket  for  the  gems  that  you  are 
now  rubbing  up  to  be  therein  enshrined.  But 
ftnif — we  have  done. 
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It  is  with  sad  feelings  indeed  that  we  record 
the  death  of  oar  esteemed  friend,  Philip  Psndlkton 
CooKi.  He  died  on  Sunday,  20th  January,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  at  the  age  of  33. 
His  illness  was  short,  and  the  announcement  of  its  fatal 
termination  fell  with  appalling  weight  upon  hearts  unpre- 
pared for  so  terrible  a  blow.  In  the  little  family  circle 
which  he  adorned,  the  death  of  Mr.  Cooke  will  be  felt  as  a 
calamity  of  tbe  most  distressing  character,  but  we  should 
not  rudely  disturb  the  sanctity  of  domestic  grief  by  in- 
dulging in  any  reminiscences  of  his  private  virtues.  As 
a  poet,  whose  mind  was  cheered  with  frequent  visitings  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  who  delighted  in  tracing 
the  bright  footsteps  of  God  upon  the  whole  creation,  his 
loss  will  be  lamented  by  the  "sisters  of  the  sacred  well ;" 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  us  to  utter  the  expression  of  our 
sorrow  over  his  early  grave— 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidaa,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

The  poems  which  Mr.  Cooke  left  behind  him  are  not 
the  effusions  of  a  mere  versifier.  He  did  not  write,  as  do 
many  of  our  modem  authors,  to  arrange  in  metre  the  or- 
dinary impressions  of  every-day  experience,  thus  produ- 
cing at  stated  intervals,  a  certain  number  oC  lines,  weari- 
some and  lifeless  to  the  last  degree,  that  leave  the  reader 
sadder  and  duller  than  before.  But  a  brilliant  tide  of 
thought  which  he  could  not  repress  perennially  gushed 
forth  from  his  mind  and  when  it  found  utterance  in  words, 
it  became  poetry.  Hence  though  his  verse  was  not  al- 
ways perfect  in  rhythmical  flow,  it  was  full  of  nerve,  spirit, 
imagination  and  elegance,  unmistakable  promptings  of 
the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  This  poetic  sensi- 
bility joined  to  a  love  of  the  old  romances,  wrought  out 
the  *'  Froissart  Ballads'*— a  volume  ill-suited  to  the  utili- 
tarian cast  of  the  age,  but  exhibiting  a  **  brave  pomp" 
akin  to  the  prose-march  of  the  ancient  chronicler,  and 
overflowing  with  the  best  inspirations  of  song.  Few  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  muse  present  a  sweeter  vision 
to  the  view  than  the  proem  to  this  volume :  the  young 
Emily  with  the  hazel  eyes,  from  which  speak  out  '*  a 
thousand  sweet  humanities,"  is  seen  as  in  an  old  cabinet 
picture  with  the  hues  of  eariy  womanhood  like  a  halo 
around  her.  No  one  can  read  the  **  Froissart  Ballads" 
without  the  conviction  that  had  the  life  of  the  author  been 
spared  he  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  some  imper- 
ishable work  of  genius. 

Among  the  fugitive  efibrts  of  our  fnend  are  one  or  two 
exquisite  poems  of  the  affections.  **  Florence  Vane"  has 
fastened  itself  like  a  household  word  upon  the  universal 
memory  and  will  probably  live  as  long  as  any  similar 
scrap  of  verse  of  the  present  century.  The  lines  to  his 
little  daughter  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  as  a  suggestion 
of  paternal  love  that  will  strike  a  holy  chord  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  father.  Our  readers  will  mark  the  exceed* 
ing  beauty  of  the  lines  italicised. 

"  To  My  Daughter  Lily.'' 

**  Six  changeful  years  are  gone,  Lily, 

Since  you  were  bom  to  be 
A  darling  to  your  mother  good, 

A  happiness  to  me. 
A  little  shivering,  feeble  thing 

You  were  to  touch  and  view. 
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But  we  could  see  a  promise  in 
Your  babjr  eyes  of  blue. 

**  You  fastened  on  our  hearts,  Lily. 

As  day  by  day  wore  by. 
And  beauty  grew  upon  your  cheeks 

And  deepened  in  your  eye  ; 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  hands 

And  plumped  your  little  feet, 
And  you  had  learned  some  merr^'  ways 

Which  we  thought  very  sweet. 

**  And  when  the  first  sweet  word,  Lily, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  say, 
Your  mother  kissed  it  fifty  times, 

And  marked  the  famous  day. 
/  knoic  not  even  nott^  mjf  dear, 

If  U  were  quite  a  word, 
But  your  proud  mother  furely  knew. 

For  ike  ike  $ound  kad  heard, 

*•  When  you  were  four  years  old,  Lily, 

You  were  my  little  friend. 
And  we  had  walks  and  nightly  plays. 

And  talks  without  an  end. 
You  little  ones  are  sometime*  ttitej 

For  fou  are  undeJUed  : 
A  grate  i^rown  man  will  atari  to  hear 

The  *tr€Mge  words  of  a  child. 

**  AVhea  care  pressed  on  onr  house,  Lily, 

Pressed  with  an  iron  hand — 
I  hated  mankind  for  the  wrong 

Which  festered  in  the  land — 
But  when  1  read  your  young  frank  face— 

Its  meanings,  sweet  and  good. 
My  charities  grew  clear  again, 

I  felt  my  brotherhood. 

**  And  sometimes  it  would  be,  Lily, 

My  faith  in  God  grew  cold. 
For  I  saw  virtue  go  in  rags 

And  vice  in  cloth  of  gold; 
But  in  your  innocence,  my  child. 

And  in  your  mother's  love, 
I  learned  those  lessons  of  the  heart 

Which  fasten  it  above. 

"  At  last  our  cares  are  gone,  Lily, 

And  peace  is  back  again. 
As  you  have  seen  the  sun  shine  out 

After  the  gloomy  rain; 
In  the  good  land  where  we  were  bom 

We  may  be  happy  still, 
A  life  of  love  will  bless  our  home — 

The  house  upon  the  hill. 

**  Thanks  to  your  gentle  face,  Lily ! 

Its  innocence  was  strong 
To  keep  me  constant  to  the  right. 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong. 
The  little  ones  were  dear  to  Him 

Who  died  upon  the  Rood — 
I  ask  His  gentle  care  for  you 

And  for  your  mother  good." 

Our  friend  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  in  her 
every  garb,  and  Cole  himself  has  not  poured  tlie  efful^ 
gence  of  an  autumnal  sunset  upon  canvass  with  greater 
success,  than  he  on  paper,  with  the  vivid  word-painting  of 
which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master.    **The  Moun 


tains**  will  serre  an  a  specimen  of  hi«  fidelity  in  dgacri- 
bing  scenery  in  verse,  while  througfaoat  the  pleaaaat  aor- 
elleues  of  homespun  materiel  which  he  wrote  for  this 
magazine,  are  scattered  many  little  gems  of  Iswtiicnpg 
picturing.  Devoted  to  the  sporU  of  the  field,  there  was 
not  a  nook  along  the  borders  of  the  Shenandoah  nenr  bin 
cottage  that  he  had  not  visited,  gun  in  hand,  and  we  havo 
been  told  by  one  who  was  honored  with  his  intimate  firiemd- 
ship  that  when  some  beautiful  vista  would  open  upon  hia 
gaxe,  or  some  unexpected  glory  of  cloud  and  sky,  or  some 
richer  garniture  of  forest  would  appear  belbre  him,  be 
wouJd  frequently  transcribe  his  grateful  sensations  upoB 
paper  taken  ou  t  for  wadding,  on  the  crown  of  his  hat.  Alas, 
the  haunts  he  loved  to  describe  will  know  him  no  more 
forever,  and  the  winds  of  winter  that  rustle  through  hk 
fiimiliar  woods  sing  the  requiem  of  nature*s  worphq>per. 

The  world  has  lost  much  we  thmk  in  the  fiKt  that  Mr. 
Cooke  was  not  impelled  by  a  more  active  ambition.  Fame 
was  with  him  not  a  spur  to  scorn  delights  and  live  labo- 
rious days,  but  rather  a  reward,  only  too  little  merited,  lor 
such  efibrtfl  as  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  put  forth  in  literature  in 
recognition  of  the  high  powers  which  he  knew  he  pos- 
sessed. He  wrote  not  so  mnch  to  secure  the  peal  oi  ber 
noisy  trumpet,  as  from  a  consciousness  that  he  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  the  glorious  dower  of  genius,  and  that  it 
should  be  used  for  the  high  purpose  of  exalting  and  re- 
fining our  natures,  by  fiimiliarizing  us  with  the  good  and 
beautiful.  He  was  mindful  of  the  sentence  against  the 
unj)rofitable  servant. who  hiil  his  talent  in  the  earth,  and 
would  not  bring  upon  himself  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
such  neglect.  As  for  the  guerdon  of  contemporary  ap- 
plause, it  wos  to  him  no  object  to  be  anxiously  sought 
after.  **  I  look  upon  these  matters  serenely,"  said  he  in 
a  recent  letter,  **  and  will  treat  renown  as  Sir  Thoinaa 
More  advises  concerning  guests — ^welcome  its  coming 
when  it  comcth,  hinder  not  with  oppressive  eagerness  its 
going  when  it  goeth.  Furtliermore  I  am  of  the  temper  to 
look  placidly  upon  the  profile  of  this  same  renown  if  in- 
stead of  stopping  it  went  by  to  take  up  with  another ; 
therefore  it  would  not  rufl9e  me  to  see  you  win  the  honon 
of  Southern  letters  away  from  me.*' 

Mr.  Cooke  was  engaged  just  before  his  death  upon  some 
ucw  poems— "The  Chariot  Race,**  "The  Women  of 
Shakspeare,*'  and  a  satire,  literary,  political,  &c.  How 
far  he  had  made  progress  with  them  we  do  not  know.  His 
iast  published  effort  was  "  The  Chevalier  Merim,*'  the 
singularly  beautiful  story  of  the  fortunes  of  Charles  XU. 
as  given  by  Voltaire,  with  an  interwoven  plot  of  rare  in- 
terest. We  regret  exceedingly  to  announce  that  the  work 
had  not  been  carried  farther  than  the  portion  given  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Messenger  and  is  therefore  ab- 
ruptly tenninated.  The  late  £dgar  A.  Poe  ezpreaaed 
himself  to  us  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy  of  the  fint 
three  parts  of  this  remarkable  production,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  without  a  counterpart  in  American  letters. 

Alas,  how  strangely  are  the  noblest  designs  of  short- 
sighted mortality  frustrated  by  the  hand  of  Death,  and 
how  often  and  sadly  kre  we  made  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
pithy  proverb  of  the  French,  Vhomme  propose,  Dieu  dis- 
pose !  Let  us  bow  with  due  submission  to  the  decree 
which  takes  from  us  our  gifted  friend  of  whom  we  may 
say  in  the  slightly  altered  verse  of  the  great  English  poet, 

Summers  four  times  eight  and  one 
He  has  told ;  alas !  too  soon. 
After  so  short  time  of  breath, 
To  house  with  darkness  and  w^ith  death. 
Yet  had  the  number  of  his  days 
Been  as  complete  as  was  his  praise. 
Nature  and  fate  had  had  no  strife 
In  giving  limit  to  his  life. 
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The  CoiDiiiissionera  appoioted  hj  the  Govern- 
or of  ViripQia  onder  the  act  providing  for  the  erection,  on 
the  Capitol  Square  in  this  city,  of  a  suitable  monument 
to  Geokob  Washikotok,  are  about  to  make  a  choice  from 
BBong  the  numerous  plans  for  that  structure  submitted  to 
dKir  consideration.    We  have  seen  many  of  these  draw- 
mgA  and  models,  and  while  we  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
■ission,  we  beg  respectfully  to  offer  a  single  suggestion 
to  be  weighed  by  these  gentlemen  in  determining  their 
choice  of  plan  and  position.    We  have  in  the  Capitol,  be- 
loBging  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  most  life-like  and  finely 
WTOQght  statue  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons.    This  statue 
ia  exquisite  aa  a  work  of  art  and  more  precious  than  a  Phi- 
dan  relic,  aye,  beyond  the  Venus  or  Apollo,  or  the  richest 
Kolptnre  of  Ionian  chisels,  at  the  only  faithful  effigy  of 
WuMngtom  !    It  is  a  &ct  that  is  not  generally  known,  or  if 
known  not  properly  considered,  that  this  invaluable  memo- 
ritl  stands  in  a  building  which,  by  accident  or  design,  may 
any  night  be  laid  in  ashes.    If  the  Capitol  should  burn,  the 
removal  of  the  statue  would  be  impossible.    Its  weight, 
the  exposed  situation  in  which  it  stands,  many  feet  from 
either  entrance,  but  where  the  flames  from  any  portion  of 
the  edifice  would  first  find  their  way  by  force  of  draught, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it  by  reason  of  the  iron  bar- 
rier that  surrounds  it, — all  forbid  the  supposition  tliat  it 
could  be  removed.    The  destruction  of  Canova*s  Wash- 
mp/m  at  Raleigh  in  the  burning  of  the  State  House,  and 
of  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  during  the  great  fire  at  New  York,  would  seem 
to  indicate,  plainly  enough,  the  fate  of  our  own  statue  in 
the  event  that  the  Capitol  should  be  burnt.    Our  sugges- 
tion tberefiire  is  this — let  an  appropriate  pedestal  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Monument  about  to  be  commenced,  for  this 
ttttne— where  it  may  remain,  beyond  the  reach  of  harm, 
nnless  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  for  ages — to  hand 
down  to  the  remotest  posterity  the  features  of  the  only 
nan  who  ever  gave  to  the  highest  earthly  station  a  lustre 
■II  his  own,  quenchless  through  the  revolving  cycles  of 
fime.    If  it  should  be  objected  to  this  that  the  statue  was 
pliced  where  it  stands  to  keep  ever  before  the  legislators 
of  the  Commonwealth  the  image  and  bright  example  of 
the  mighty  dead,  we  would  say,  then,  at  least,  place  it 
temporarily  in  a  position  of  safety,  until  a  new  and  inde- 
•tractible  sute-house  shall  be  built,  when  it  might  again 
he  erected  as  a  palladium  of  our  constitutional  liberties 
ia  the  halls  of  our  Capitol.    We  make  this  suggestion 
with  great  deference  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Menu- 
meat  and  we  invite  our  brethren  of  the  newspaper  press 
thraogh  the  State  to  give  us  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 


We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  handsome 
manner  m  which  our  friend  of  The  Knickerbocker  is 
pleased  to  speak  of  us.  Praise  from  such  a  source  is 
wonh  something.  If  it  were  necessary,  we  could  have 
the  heart  to  give  it  back  tenfold.  But  the  venerable  Maga 
of  the  North  (we  are  about  the  same  age,  so  that  the  term 
is  used  legitimately)  needs  not  our  commendation.  Be- 
side*, we  have  not  sea-room  to  express  our  good  opinion  of 
it  heie  and  to  discuss  its  merits  in  a  single  paragraph 
would  he  **  flat  bnrglary  aa  ever  was  committed."  May 
St  Nicholas  ever  have  you  under  his  august  protection, 
■ad  may  your  shadow  never  be  less,  oh,  worthy  patri- 
uch  of  magazines ! 
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Philo  :  Ak  Evanoeliad.  By  the  author  of  *  Margaret; 
A  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal.'  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son 6l  Co.    1850. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  in  a  pain- 
ful state  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  We  do  not  know  what 
should  be  done  with  its  author.  Whether  justice  woukl 
be  satisfied  by  simply  putting  him  in  the  stocks  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  derision,  or  whether  some  more  decided  pun- 
ishment, such  as  the  knout,  the  bastinado,  or  the  thumb- 
screw, should  be  administered,  is  a  question  of  exceeding 
delicacy.  The  ofience  of  writing  such  a  book  is  a  very 
grave  one,  and  clearly  without  the  pale  of  critical  judg- 
ment; yet  as  we  would  be  merciful  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  we  would  ask  for  its  author  only  such  mild  and 
humane  treatment  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  application 
of  the  reviewer's  lash. 

The  performance  opens  with  a  street-scene  in  a  village. 
Charles,  a  villager  out  shopping  for  his  wife,  and  Philo 
meet,  and  after  a  few  words  of  salutation,  part  again.  The 
latter  having  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  fit  for  the 
visitation  of  some  celestial  being,  suddenly  fulls  in  with 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who  pops  unexpectedly  around  a  comer, 
and  thereupon  commences  to  inflict  upon  tlie  said  angel  a 
scries  of  most  original  observations  on  war,  slavery,  and 
other  evils.  Gabriel  himself  is  not  silent,  but  replies  to 
certain  questions  propounded  by  Philo  in  a  style  of  an- 
gelic simplicity  and  clearness.  Let  us  take  ex.  ffratia, 
the  following  lucid  account  of  the  mission  of  the  heavenly 
host. 

"*  Philo,    TeU  me  of  Angelage." 

{Angdage  we  suppose  is  a  new  coinage  for  the  condi 
tion  of  angels.) 

"  Gabriel.    O'er  will  of  mortals  we  do  not  preside ; 

That  is  prerogative  of  God  alone ; 

Nor  sermons  preach,  nor  life  lay  down,  like  Christ. 

An  influence  we,  like  memory  of  yon^ 

Thai  combe  in  tea-iike^  on  the  reef  of  feeling. 

Charming  the  eaul  wiih  an  immortal  hope. 

Anon,  as  midnight  music  we  arrest 

The  ear  of  sin,  and  make  the  wanton  pause ; 

We  wrUhlefrom  the  sArtet  in  maple  key$," 

Is  not  this  as  clear  as  mud  ? 

Gabriel  now  conducts  Philo,as  Mephistopheles  did  Faust, 
over  all  creation  and  several  other  places,  going  down  into 
the  region  of  departed  spirits,  where  they  meet  the  Devil, 
and  learn  from  that  respectable  individual  that  he  ia  no 
other  than  the  Wandering  Jew  whose  adventures  have 
been  written  by  the  French  romancer.  They  are  also  in- 
formed that  angels  never  **fell  from  their  fint  estate"  as 
some  of  us  have  erroneously  supposed.  After  a  while 
we  have  a  plentiful  introduction  of  new  characters,  gob- 
lins, soap-boilers,  runaway-negroes,  clergymen.  Neme- 
sis, War,  Faith,  Hope,  Love  and  a  poet,  whose  mistress, 
Wynfreda,  and  Annie,  the  ehere  amie  of  Philo  himself^  are 
the  principal  females  of  the  narrative.  All  these  hetero- 
geneous pereonoges  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  their  remarks 
are  discursive  enough  to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  hu- 
man and  infernal  thought — tlie  <i»aMerte  and  the  humanity 
being  equally  mtelligible  with  the  spirituality  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  specimen .  The  end  of  all  this  is  that 
the  Saviour  appeara  at  the  Judgment  Day.  oo  the  226(h 
page,  and  by  an  ingenious  abstraction  converts  all  the 
wicked  into  angels,  and  dooms  all  wickedness  to  the 
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flamea — po  that  the  Millenium  commences  where  the  vol- 
ume terminates. 

Seriously  this  is  a  correct  analysis  of  *'  Philo,  an  Evan- 
geliad.'*  What  the  aim  of  the  writer  is  we  are  unable  to 
discover,  or  whether  indeed  he  has  any,  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  absurd  moral  lectures  on  **  the  horrora  of 


war**  and  the  iniquity  of  slavery  were  desifcned  for  any'  Mr.  Griswold  has  done  literally  nothing  in  the  way  of  bi- 


practical  eflfect.  A  fugitive  slave  is  introduced,  who  jumps 
into  the  river  and  drowns  himself,  whereupon  the  angel 
Gabriel  thus  discourseth : 

**  Oabriel,    Behold  that  bubble  rising  firom  the  wave ; 

The  death  gasp  mounts,  dilating ;  *tis  on  fire ; 

A  flaming  wheel  it  rolls  along  the  air ; 

It  glows  as  if  a  thousand  ovens  burned : 

We*U  follow  it ;  a  meteor  ineensedy 

It  shoots  athwart  the  land ;  all  eyes  are  drawn 

To  it.    It  burets ;  the  blazing  shreds,  like  hail. 

Are  scattered.    People  build  a  wondrouM  pyre, 

Andf  lo  !  fohipt,  feUert,  attd  all  ingtrumentt 

And  ngnt  cf  aiavery  are  eatt  thereon," 

We  can  not,  of  course,  expect  so  bold  a  thinker  as  the 
author  of  Philo  to  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  so  that  we  shall  not  refer  to  the  wayward 
disposition  of  his  adverbs  or  the  eccentric  traits  of  his  par- 
ticiples. In  this  respect,  as  in  all  othera,  he  has  only  in- 
tensified the  poem  of  Festus,  going  beyond  Mr.  Bailey  in 
every  absurdity,  without  one  redeeming  trait  of  die  Gren- 
Kied  English  bard.  On  the  whole  we  commend  the  vol- 
ume to  the  anti-slavery  faction  of  our  Northern  States  for 
whom  it  is  especially  fitted  by  its  blasphemy  and  its  trans- 
cendentalism. 

"  Philo"  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  G.  M.  West 
Sc  Brother,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

The  Poets  aitd  Poetry  of  America,  To  the  Middle  of 
the  19th  Century.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold.  Tenth 
Edition.    Philadelphia :  Carey  Sc  Hart.    1850. 

We  were  not  honored  with  a  copy  of  this  edition  of  the 
American  Parnassus  from  editor  or  publishere,  but  we  are 
none  the  less  disposed  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  its  fiivor  on 
that  account.  We  commend  tlie  work,  because  we  con- 
aider  it  an  amiable  labour  to  arrange  in  an  orderiy  mnse- 
um  specimens  of  our  home-production  in  verse,  just  as 
samples  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  are  arranged  in  a 
show-room  for  exhibition,  with  tickets  affixed,  (answering 
to  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  poets,)  by  way  of  set- 
ting forth  the  manu&ctories  from  which  they  come.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  might  puzzle  us,  to  say  which  sort  of  fus- 
^tian  is  most  to  our  taste.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  office  of  Mr.  Griswold — for 
when  we  consider  the  draughts  made  upon  his  humane 
and  charitable  nature  by  importunate  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  temple  of  the  muses,  we  can  only  wonder 
that  he  has  done  so  well.  A  few  who  in  former  editions 
were  kept  shivering  in  the  vestibule,  have  been  admitted 
witliin  the  great  hall  at  last,  and  we  have  now  one  hun- 
dred poets  with  the  freedom  of  the  edifice.  It  is  possible 
tliat  had  he  guarded  the  entrance  as  strictly  as  the  inqui- 
sitor in  Goldsmith's  reverie,  who  excluded  Hume  from  the 
Fame  stage-coach,  the  number  would  have  been  much 
smaller.  We  honor  him,  however,  for  the  vigilance  he 
has  already  manifested,  and  we  ask  for  hia  book  a  large 
circulation. 


literary  triumvirate  who  undertook  the  pubUcation  of 
these  volumes.  The  promised  biography  from  the  pea  of 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  short  notice  published  in  Graham's  Magazine  far 
February  1845— a  performance  full  c»f  a  silly  pedantry 
and  made  up  of  the  merest  commonplaces  of  critkisia. 


ogrephical  contribution,  although  we  suspect  that  be  did 
all  the  drudgery  of  tlie  work,  correcting  proof-sheets  and 
bringing  bis  really  good  taste  to  bear  upon  the  airang»> 
ment  of  the  materials.  It  was  with  Mr.  Griswold  pnrdy 
a  labour  of  charity,  and  we  could  wish  that  he  had  takea 
the  whole  affair  into  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Willis's  portion 
of  the  **  Life"  comprises  five  pages,  being  an  editorial 
from  the  Home  Journal  with  a  note  or  two  of  Poe  and 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Griswold  in  the  Tribune,  interwovra. 
We  repeat  that  we  are  greatly  disappointed,  but  we  have 
the  consolation  to  know  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson's  ghost  saya, 
"  parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced  mnscipn- 
lar  abortions."  These  volumes  are  handsomely  printed 
and  conuin  all  the  works  of  Poe  that  will  live.  For  sale 
by  J.  W.  Randolph  Sc  Co. 


The  Works  of  the  late  Edoar  Allan  Pob  :  with 
Noticea  of  hia  Life  and  Genius.    By  N.  P.  Willis,  J.  R. 
Lowell,  and  R.  W.  Griswold.    In  two  volumes.    New 
York  :  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  1850. 
We  have  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the  laboura  of  the 


Bohn's  Libraries. 

We  perform  a  pleasant  duty  in  commendnij;  to  our 
readers  the  series  of  standard  works  in  course  oTpttblica- 
tion  by  Henrt  G.  Bohn,  York  Street^  Covent  GardeH, 
London.  There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  the  populariza- 
tion of  Knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  the 
success  which  has  attended  theefibrtsof  thisenteiprisinf 
bibliopole  to  introduce  works  of  a  hi^h  class  into  seneru 
use,  and  which  has  enabled  him  to  place  them  within  tin 
reach  of  everybodv.  A  few  years  since,  these  books 
were  to  be  obtained  only  by  those  whose  means  were  on- 
limited,  or  to  be  seen,  asamatterof  favor,by  such  alone u 
had  access  to  the  best  libraries.  Now,  a  few  shillingi  will 
enable  the  student,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic,  to  ph^e 
them  upon  his  shelves.  Among  the  recent  novelties  from 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Bohn  we  notice  a  luxurious  edi- 
tion of  Lodffe^9  Portraits  of  lUtutriotu  Personaga  tf 
Great  BrUain,  with  Biog^phical  and  Historical  memoirs 
of  their  lives  and  actions.  This  work  will  be  compiets 
in  eight  volumes  (of  which  two  are  before  us)  and  will 
conUiu  in  all,  240  portraits,  beautifully  engraved  on  steel. 
We  can  recollect  tnc  dav  when  the  man  who  was  able  to 
buy  "  Lodgers  Portraits"  was  thought  a  lucky  fellow  in- 
deed; now  the  ensraver  is  "abroad  as  well  as  the ''school- 
master," and  the  numblest  workman  mavhave  it.  **  Tke 
AnHmtarian  Library^'*  of  Mr.  Bohn  embraces  editions  of 
the  old  Chronicles  from  the  days  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  bv  scholars. 
The  latest  works  of  thia  series  are  BranJPe  Popular  J»- 
ti^Uiegy  in  three  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  one 
of  the  authore  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  and 
"  Roger  of  Wendaoer'9  FUntert  t^  HUory"  in  two  vol- 
umes, containing  a  pleasant  account  of  brave  deeds  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  In  the  **  Classical  Library,"  uni- 
form with  the  other  series  mentioned,  we  refer  with  grati- 
fication to  the  elerant  translations  of  the  Greek  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  These  productions  aie 
laid  before  the  reader  in  an  English  dress  whk:h  has  woo- 
derfuUy  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  miyestK  orkinals. 
We  trust  that  their  diffusion  in  this  cheap  form  wiu  have 
the  happy  eflect  of  directing  the  literary  intelligence  of 
the  country  to  the  careful  study  of  Athenian  models. 
A  pleasant  book  will  be  found  in  the  "  Extra  Volume"  of 
"  Count  Hamilton^t  Fairy  Tales^"^  which  contains  an 
engraved  likeness  of  the  author  in  his  flowing  wig,  look- 
ing like  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  realm  on  the  woolsack. 
And  that  all  tastes  may  be  pleased,  we  mention  lastly 
the  rhapsodical  work  of  Lamartine  on  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  wliich  is  fiirnished  at  the  low  rate  of  87|  cents,  with 
a  frontisi)iece  representing  the  heads  of  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  AH  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Bohn  are  furnished  to  the  trade  and  to  individuals  by 
Messre.  Bangs,  Plau  Sc  Co,  204  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  the 
American  agents.  Gentlemen  desiring  to  purchase  for 
private  libraries  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  order  di- 
rectly from  this  house. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF   THB 

SOUTHEM  UTEMEY  MESSENGER, 

A  new  volume  of  this  long-establisbed  and  favorite  monthly  will  be  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
Jteuary  next.  In  issuing  its  rrospectus,  the  Editor  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  publish  any 
long  list  of  contributors  or  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  laudations  of  the  Magazine.  Its  character  is 
veU-knawn  throughout  the  country.  For  nearly  eixteen  years  it  has  occupied  the  first  rank  of  ex*^ 
cellence  in  periodical  literature.  The  Editor  is  determined  to  maintain  its  standing,  by  fiUing  it 
with  articles  from  the  best  pens  in  the  country.    The  contents  will  embrace 

Reviewif  Historical  and  Biogrc^kical  Sketches,  JfovelSy   Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  Poems^  CW- 
tiques,  and  Peters  on  ike  Army,  J^aoy  and  other  J^^aiional  Subjects, 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Scientific  character,  such  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
forthcoming  volume,  the  Original  Novel,  of 

THB    SEZjDEKS    of    SHBRWOOD,    WILXa    BB    CONTZNUBD« 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  accomplished  European  Correspondent  will 
continae  to  furnish  the  Magazine  with 

comprising  all  the  items  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  critical  remarks  on  all  novelties  in  Science, 
Literature  and  Art.  The  reader  will  (ind  this  correspondence  a  faithful  reflection  of  Life  in  th« 
French  Capital.  The  political  sagacity  ol  tlie  writer  has  been  commended  in  the  highest  terms  bj 
the  National  lutelligeucer. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  that  it 
will  embrace  copious  notes  on  curreut  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  honestly 
avowed* 


OOXfBZTZOHS  OF  TBS  SOUTHERN  ZJCTSRAHY  MESSSKQISR. 


L  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  is  published  in 
moutbly  numbers.  Each  number  coniuius  not  less  thun 
64  lartrc  super-royal  pagcp,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in 
Clebe!<t  nianner.and  on  paper  of  tlic  most  beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
ihe  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  the  j)riee  of  Bub?criplion  is  $5 
per  vo\\imej  jHxyrihie  in  adcanvc ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
•cm  to  any  one,  uule?s  the  order  for  it  is  aerouii>amied 
Willi  the  CASH.  V^  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JAM  AUV  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  TEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  LNDEVHK  AL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
BES  TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.  51^- 

3.  The  riPk  of  tranpinitting  pub!^crii)tions  by  nitiil  will 
be  Bscucned  by  the  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber  thus 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (besides  taking  propar 
evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  noCe 
sent;  or  subscriptiouB  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post- 
Masters,  according  to  tlie  prcsienl  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscrii)tion  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued 
beforc  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $'20  curreut  bill,  at  one  tim«, 
with  tlie  nanjes  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  phaJl  receiv* 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

6.  The  nmtual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  ae  soon  as  the  fiivt 
No.  of  the  volume  is  issued  :  and  atler  that  time,  no  dis- 
continuance of  a  subpcription  will  be  pennittcd.  Kor  will 
any  subscription  be  di.'^continucd  while  any  thing  remaiDS 
due  thereon,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


Ji\0.  R.  THOMPSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


RicBMONi),  ViRGi:*iA,  February,  1850. 
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We  most  earnestly  entreat  our  delinquent  subscribers  to  forward  the  amount  of  their 
dues.  We  have  indulged  them  long,  and  we  now  appeal  to  them,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  to  pay  us  what  they  owe.  The  amounts  are  individually 
small,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  each  subscriber  whether  he  pays 
#  punctually  or  not: — to  us  the  aggregate  is  of  the  largest  moment.  We  have  suffered 
greatly  from  their  inattention — we  will  not  use  a  harsher  term — and  we  hope  they  will 
heed  our  present  demand. 

We  have  another  cause  of  complaint  which  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  always 
been  expressly  stated  in  our  terms  that  no  discontinuance  will  be  allowed  on  any  sub- 
scription unless  notice  is  given  of  the  desire  to  discontinue  before  the  Jamiary  number 
of  the  new  volume  appears^  or  where  any  an-earages  for  back  subscriptions  remain  un- 
paid.  This  rule  is  so  obviously  founded  in  justice,  upon  the  law  of  contacts,  and 
has  been  so  repeatedly  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  that  we  do  not  think  it 
necessar}^  to  set  furth  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  adoption.  Many  of  our  oldiiubscri- 
bers,  however,  would  do  us  the  wrong  of  withdrawing  their  names  without  having 
given  the  notice  or  having  paid  off  their  debts.  This  we  cannot  allow.  We  do  not 
w4sh  to  -compel  any  one  to  take  the  Messenger  against  his  will,  but  we  must  insist 
upon  our  rights.  We  trust  this  notice  will  suffice  for  those  who  have  sent  back  the 
January  number  with  a  request  to  discontinue. 

We  cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  our  grateful 
tlianks  to  our  old  patrons — firm  and  tried  friends  of  the  Messenger — of  whom  we 
may  say  as  John  Randolph  once  said  of  his  constituents,  that  they  are  "  the  best  sub- 
scribers in  tlie  world."  We  have  received  many  encouraging  letters  from  such, 
which  are  inexpressibly  dear  to  us.  We  can  assure  them  th^t  our  efforts  shall  be  un- 
remitting to  make  the  Messenger  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  Southern  intellect,  a  mag- 
azine of  solid  instruction  and  refined  amusement,  at  once  useful  and  elegant,  combi- 
ning, as  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  the  strength  of  the  shaft  with  the  capital's  flowers."  In 
this  work  we  ask  their  continued  favor. 
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There  comes  a  time  to  every  thinker  and  en- 
thuaiaet,  when  he  instinctively  questions  the  cir 
comiCaoces  that  surround  him,  the  relations  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  and  the  social  obligations 
that  seem  an  inevitable  and  inherited  necessity, 
This  happens  when  some  natural  want  or  honest 
opinion  or  conscious  right  is  thwarted  by  these 
arbitrary  regulations ;  or  when  a  great  and  ob 
vioas  social  wrong  presses  heavily  upon  a  fel 
low  creature,  and  the  injustice  awakens  his  sym- 
pathy. The  reflections  incident  to  such  ezpe- 
rieoce,  usually  convince  the  liberal  mind  that 
there  is  vast  injury  bequeathed  by  custom  ;  that 
prejudice,  fear,  and  indolence,  only  hinder  society 
firom  discarding  a  yoke,  that  dwarfs  the  intellect, 
tad  narrows  the  heart  of  its  members ;  and  that 
an  infinite  need  of  reform  e lists.  In  some  breasts 
the  conviction  thus  engendered,  is  temporary; 
others  are  reconciled  to  it  by  the  idea  of  neces- 
sity; the  many  soon  learn  how  to  evade  or  com- 
promise the  particular  evil  that  interferes  with 
their  developement ;  and  only  in  the  few  is  there 
hnd  a  permanent  spirit  of  resistance,  a  solemn 
determination  to  keep  individuality  intact,  or  a 
^aerons  passion  to  ameliorate  the  condition  or 
enfranchise  the  life  of  society.  The  majority  of 
nformers,  too,  dedicate  themselves  to  a  special 
caise  and  promote  it  by  the  machinery  and  the 
arts  of  faction ;  so  that  the  number  is  very  se- 
lect, who  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  social 
evil  by  refiBreace  to  first  principles,  who  boldly, 
yet  with  discrimination,  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  claims  of  a  law,  the  authenticity  of  a  cus- 
•Mi,  or  the  sanction  of  a  practice  that  interferes 
with  the  primal  iateresU  of  humanity.  The 
Most  extravagant  discussions  of  this  kind  were 
excited  by  the  French  Revolution,  which  by  re- 
ducing social  life  to  its  chaotic  elements,  seemed 
to  famish  new  avenues  of  truth  and  opportuni- 
ties for  reform.  The  ati*ocities,  however,  of  that 
tetrfcle  experiment  caused  a  reaction  so  power- 
fal  as  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  conserva- 
tive. As  the  ferment  subsided,  reason  soon 
eqaalixed  the  inferences  of  both  extremes  of 
opiaioQ ;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  promoted  the  ad- 
▼aaeement  of  truth;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  more  wbe  examination  of  the  principles  of 
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social  life,  the  laws  of  well-being  and  the  resoui^ 
ces  of  nature  in  her  relation  to  humanity.  This 
has  become  the  noblest  and  most  auspicious  office 
of  the  literary  reformers. 

Byron  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  one  being 
seriously  injured  by  a  book,  and  Napoleon  pro- 
fessed to  regard  literary  talent  as  an  abstraction. 
Doubtless,  when  tried  according  to  strict  utility, 
many  of  the  aspects  of  literature  are  merely 
tasteful  and  curious ;  and  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  low  estimate  in  which  men  of  prac- 
tical science  and  efficient  action  hold  its  pursuit. 
If  we  glance  over  the  literary  history  of  any  na- 
tion, we  find  that  its  agency  is  limited,  that  it 
serves  as  a  representative  oftener  than  an  initia- 
tive purpose,  and  chiefly  gives  us  insight  into  the 
mental  tastes  and  habitudes  of  an  epoch  or  a 
race.  Thus,  it  is  a  pleasing  task  to  follow  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  South  of  Europe  from 
the  crude  and  picturesque  ballad,  to  the  classic 
epic  or  tragedy ;  or  to  behold  the  entire  spirit  of 
an  age  embodied  by  the  poet  in  vivid  and  lasting 
colors ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  at  the 
very  time  these  master-pieces  were  fashioned, 
the  war,  the  intrigue,  the  political  and  social 
economy  of  the  nation  proceeded  uninflnenced 
by  the  labors  of  bard  or  philosopher,  who  reaped 
their  harvest,  even  of  fame,  only  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  relation  of  the  writer  to  his  age  is 
often  intimate  without  being  essential — in  what 
may  be  called  the  ornamental  branch  of  letters. 
Men  of  action  sway  the  people.  Events  operate 
more  directly  than  ideas;  and  the  scholar  is  often 
conscious  that  his  position  is  isolated  and  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  all  literature  does  not  consist  of  fan- 
ciful creations,  that  it  is  not  exclusively  an  art. 
The  sonnet,  the  play,  and  the  chronicle  may  only 
serve  an  occasional,  a  recreative,  or,  at  best,  a 
conservative  end;  the  bard  may  only  ** amuse 
his  graver  friends;*'  and  the  tangible  deed  may 
wholly  overwhelm  the  airy  word.  Literature, 
in  short,  may,  in  the  practical  world,  assume  no 
higher  agency  than  that  of  a  graceful  diversion ; 
yet  its  whole  significance  is  not  thus  exhausted ; 
it  is  capable  of  another  office.  If,  chameleon- 
like, it  takes  its  hue  from  the  immediate  and  the 
transitory,  it  also  may  be  inspired  by  character, 
and  become  the  medium  of  truth.  The  writer, 
if  ordained  to  entertain,  to  celebrate  and  to  rep- 
resent, is  likewise  endowed  to  enlighten,  to  in- 
spire, and  to  reform.     Formeriy  the  latter  aim 
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was  indireotly  sought.  Ceryantes,  it  has  been 
said,  ** laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away;"  the 
French  comedy  exposed  social  abuses,  and  the 
English  essayists  refined  the  tone  of  manners ; 
but  the  genuine  literary  reformer  is  the  offspring 
of  more  extensive  and  serious  enterprise ;  and 
the  history  of  modem  literature  would  exhibit  a 
new  and  sublime  phase  of  a  subject  which  pre- 
viously, however  curious  and  pleasing,  unfolds 
little  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a  great 
moral  purpose.  Even  Bonaparte  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  call  Luther  an  ideologist.  The 
truth  is,  as  civilization  has  diminished  the  power 
of  material  forces  upon  social  destiny,  literature 
has  famished  weapons  to  the  man  of  action  who, 
in  ruder  times,  would  have  scorned  the  pen  and 
trasted  in  the  sword.  Manhood  has,  at  length, 
found  its  place  in  literature.  It  has  been  made 
evident  that  courage,  firmness,  sagacity — the 
qualities  which  chiefly  distinguish  political,  mili- 
tary and  scientific  leaders,  may  find  scope  in  the 
writer,  give  to  his  style  genuine  power,  and  to 
his  thought  absolute  influence.  There  are  few 
more  reliable  signs  of  true  cultivation  than  pa- 
tience and  self-possession;  and  these  traits  have 
gradually  won  vantage  ground,  once  held  by  phy 
sical  force  and  superstition.  It  is  now  believed 
that,  however  lightly  received  at  first,  all  truth  is 
destined  to  make  its  legitimate  impression, — to 
work  its  way  gradually  into  a  practical  result, 
and  become  embodied  in  the  life  of  society. 
Hence  the  activity  and  range  which  speculative 
inquiry  has  taken;  hence  the  faith  which  sus 
tains  the  advocates  of  each  reform  founded  in 
nature  and  reason,  in  their  consistent  though  ap- 
parently ineffectual  course ;  and  hence  the  satis- 
faction which  the  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and  hu- 
jnanity  realize,  in  the  emphatic  annunciation  of 
their  opinions,  and  their  indifference  to  the  apa- 
thy or  scorn  they  momently  excite.  Law  is  now 
a  recognised  fact  among  men;  and  science,  by 
promulgating  the  laws  of  nature,  has  deepened 
reliance  upon  this  principle.  It  is  widely  known 
and  felt  that  character,  fortune,  government,  his 
tory,  and  life  are  all  thus  regulated,  defined  and 
predestined;  and,  among  other  inevitable  ten- 
dencies, however  the  conviction  may  be  dark- 
ened by  cant,  is  that  the  law  of  progress  is  now 
credited,  and  the  process  of  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  truth. 

Thus  what  society  ordains  and  enforces  in  re- 
gard to  property^  marriage,  religion,  and  other 
universal  interests,  is  brought  into  distinct  con- 
trast with  the  natural  sentiments,  when  they  are 
fresh,  unsubdued  and  ingenuous.  According  to 
the  character  which  applies  the  test,  there  fol- 
lows either  resignation  and  conformity,  direct 
opposition  and  protest,  or  voluntary  seclusion 
from  active,  social  existence.     The  three  £ug- 


lish  poets,  who  met  at  Bristol,  at  the  end  of  die 
last  century,  and  so  ardently  planned  a  scheme 
of  enMgration  to  America — ^there  to  live  accord- 
ing to  nature  and  justice,  though  regarded  nr 
as  so  many  knight-errant  youths,  represented.  \ ' 
fact,  a  pi^valent  state  of  mind.  It  is  curious  a  \ 
instructive,  to  recur  to  the  subsequent  opinioof  Y 
the  only  member  of  the  trio  who  achieved  a  k  t 
life  of  respectable  and  successful  industry,  jao 
awoke  from  the"  dream  of  social  reform,  very 
soon  after  circumstances  interfered  with  the  pro- 
posed experiment,  and  then  wrote  thus  to  a 
friend : 

**  Have  you  read  Madame  Roland's  Appel  a 
rimpartialete  Posterity  ?  It  is  one  of  those  books 
that  make  me  love  individuals,  and  yet  dread, 
detest  and  despise  mankind  in  a  mass,  "^h^f^ 
was  a  time  when  I  believed  in  the  persuadibility 
of  man,  and  had  a  mania  of  man-mending.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  better.  Tbe  ablest  phy- 
sician can  do  little  in  the  great  lazar-house  of 
society ;  it  is  a  pest-house  that  infects  all  within 
its  atmosphere.  He  acts  the  wisest  part  who  re- 
tires from  the  contagion ;  nor  is  that  part  either 
a  selfish  or  a  cowardly  one ;  it  is  ascending  the 
Ark,  like  Noah,  to  preserve  a  remnant  which 
may  become  the  whole.  As  to  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  incalculable  wretchedness  of  society,  and 
what  is  the  panacea,  I  have  long  felt  certified  in 
my  own  mind.  The  rich  are  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  miseries  to  which  the  lower  and  larger 
part  of  mankind  are  abandoned.  The  savage 
and  the  civilized  states  are  alike  unnatural  and 
unworthy  the  origin  and  end  of  man.  Hence 
the  prevalence  of  skepticism  and  atheism,  which, 
from  being  the  effect,  become  the  cause  of  vice.'** 

Writers,  however,  of  comprehensive  views, 
even  without  experiencing,  like  Southey,  this 
early  passion  for  social  reform,  and  thence  lap- 
sing into  conservatism,  do  not  fail  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  compensation  and 
relief  from  the  organization  of  life  around  them. 
Thus  Goethe,  who  so  effectually  isolated  himseU 
from  popular  movements,  declares  that  **  everr 
individual  has,  in  virtue  of  his  natural  tendencies 
a  right  to  prinaiples  which  do  not  distroy  his  in- 
dividuality." And  it  is  by  cleaving  to  these  prin- 
ciples that  the  progress  of  true  reform  is  most 
accelerated.  The  dislike  that  wise  men  feel  for 
rabid  innovators,  for  tbe  intolerance  of  those  who 
have  espoused  a  single  idea,  and  run  a  life  tilt 
against  a  special  abuse,  is  more  than  justified  by 
the  spirit  in  which  such  reformers  work,  the 
means  they  adopt,  and  the  prerogatives  they 
claim.  More  to  be  honoured  and  relied  upon  is 
the  consistent  philosopher  and  poet,  who,  without 
arrogance,  but  with  emphatic  clearness,  and  in 
tones  of  serene  wisdom  and  genuine  love,  pro- 
claims and  makes  beautiful  and  apparent  the 
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troth — coofidiog  in  its  innate  power  and  eternal 
Titality. 

TheiiprightoeM  and  kindly  disposition  of  God- 
win authorise  faith  in  the  parity  of  his  motives, 
and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  zeal.  In  May 
1791,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  that 
shonid  analyse  the  evils  of  the  social  system  by 
the  test  of  reason.  A  remarkable  frankness 
and  patience  characterize  the  tone  of  **  Political 
Jastice."  The  author,  begins  with  announcing 
bis  views  of  mental  philosophy,  unfolds  what  be 
considers  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  thence  educes  a  social  theory.  He  declares 
that  *Mhe  moral  qualities  of  men  are  the  produce 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  them ; "  that  there 
b  no  original  propensity  to  evil;"  that  mankind 
are  progressive,  and  all  that  is  needful  to  ensure 
their  advancement  is  ^'  unlimited  discussion ; " 
that  justice  should  be  the  invariable  guide; 
that  she  requires  only  ''the  acting  under  every 
circumstance  in  the  manner  that  shall  procure 
the  greatest  quantity  of  general  good."  To  il- 
lustrate and  enforce  these  principles,  is  the  object 
of  this  elaborate  dissertation,  b  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  interest  generally  felt,  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  in  such  inquiries,  and  also  of  the 
confidence  that  existed  in  Godwin's  ability,  that 
he  received  seven  hundred  pounds  for  the  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnestness  with  which  h^ 
espoused  and  advocated  reform,  his  exemplary 
Boderadon  is  apparent  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  introduction: 

**  When  these  advantages  have  been  unfolded 
by  superior  penetration,  tney  cannot  yet  for  some 
time  be  expected  to  be  understood  by  the  multi- 
tude. Time,  reading  and  conversation,  are  ne- 
cessarj  to  render  them  familiar.  They  must  de- 
•cend  in  regular  gradations  from  the  most  thought- 
ful to  the  most  unobservant.  He,  that  begins 
with  an  appeal  to  the  people,  may  be  suspected 
to  understand  little  of  tne  true  character  of 


He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  war,  religious  es- 
tablishments, law,  standing  armies,  oaths,  legisla- 
tioa,  marriage  and  education  according  to  this 
sjstem  of  complete  and  immaculate  justice,  as 
interpreted  by  pure  reason.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  this  process  rigidly  followed,  brought 
te  light  many  important  truths,  or  rather  placed 
them  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view ;  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  discussion  were  rendered 
JDors  palpable,  and  their  consequences  more  in- 
telligible. It  was  like  applying  some  powerful 
test  in  chemical  science ;  latent  qualities  were 
developed  and  unsuspected  affinities  revealed; 
hut  in  the  end,  it  was  also  proved  that  the  test 
was  not  of  nniveraal  application.  Godwin's 
reasoning  may  be,  in  the  main,  correct,  but  his 
premises  refer,  not  to  mankind,  but  to  a  particular 


and  small  class  of  men ;  his  principles,  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  are  adapted  exclusively  to  the  intel- 
lectual, to  those  who  habitually  exercise  self-con- 
trol. In  a  word,  they  belong  to  a  race  of  philos- 
ophers, to  a  republic  of  mind  ;  and,  only  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  human  society  will  one  day  be 
re-constructed  on  such  a  model,  can  they  be  rea- 
sonably deemed  of  any  general  utility.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  reformer  was  too  much  his 
guide  in  these  speculations ;  he  omitted  to  take 
into  the  account  many  of  the  instinctive  attri- 
butes of  humanity.  He  exaggerated  the  acqui- 
red at  the  expense  of  the  innate;  and,  feeling 
within  himself  the  capacity  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others  without  external  obligation,  he  inferred 
a  like  disposition  as  originally  universal  in  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  sentiment  of  virtue,  in  his 
heart,  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  romantic. 
He  coolly  declares  the  propriety  of  sacrificing 
not  only  interest,  but  affection,  to  justice.  He 
recognises  nothing  sacred  in  man  but  reason. 
The  intuitive  is  quite  overlooked.  Hence  the 
fallacy  of  many  of  his  suggestions.  What  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  his  claim  to  the  title  of  re- 
former? That  of  having  followed  truth,  in  one 
direction,  with  a  boldness  and  an  acute  percep- 
tion rarely  equalled,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
rational  investigation  of  social  evils,  as  well  as  a 
new  insight  into  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  pre- 
scription and  conventionalism.  The  ''Political 
Justice"  is  to  be  consulted,  not  for  implicit  belief, 
but  on  account  of  its  noble  vindication  of  individ- 
ual man,  and  suggestive  thoughts  on  the  progress 
of  society.  It  is  to  be  sought,  as  were  the  alche- 
mists and  the  astrologers  of  old,  by  men  of  judg- 
ment;— not  in  the  e&pectation  of  supernatural 
aid,  but  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  laws 
with  which  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera  incidentally 
made  their  votaries  familiar.  Godwin's  remarks 
on  different  forms  of  government  and  means  of 
culture,  on  the  need  of  mental  independence  and 
the  aatisfaction  of  pursuing  truth,  are  full  of 
serene  wisdom.  He  has  exposed  the  evils  of  hy- 
pocrisy more  cogently  than  any  preacher;  and 
described  the  happiness  and  efficiency  of  a  free, 
heroic,  and  just  mind,  in  a  way  to  charm  every 
generous  heart.  His  courage,  his  rationality,  his 
tranquil  faith  in  his  race,  are  noble  attractions;  and 
he  makes  us  keenly  feel,  that "  the  fault  is  in  our- 
selves, not  in  our  stars,  that  we  are  underlings." 
The  following  passages  illustrate  both  the  style 
and  the  principles  of  "  Political  Justice :" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  reason  or 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  than  pos- 
itive regulations,  tending  to  continue  a  certain 
mode  01  proceeding,  when  its  utility  is  gone." 


"I  ought  to  prefer  no  human  being  to  another 
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because  that  being  is  my  father,  my  wife,  or  my 
■SOD,  but  because,  for  reasons  which  equally  appeal 
to  all  uttderBtandings,  that  being  is  entitled  to  pre- 
ference." 


'*  Real  intellectual  improvement  demands  that 
mind  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  advanced 
to  the  height  of  knowledge  already  existing 
fimong  the  enlightened  members  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  start  thence  in  pursuit  of  farther  acqui- 
sitions. But  public  education  has  always  ex- 
pended its  energies  in  the  support  of  prejudice  ; 
It  teaches  its  pupils,  not  the  fortitude  that  shall 
bring  every  proposition  to  the  test  of  examination, 
but  the  art  of  vindicating  such  tenets  as  may 
chance  to  be  previously  established." 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  give  the  reins  to  reflec- 
tion, and  endeavor  to  conceive  the  state  of  man- 
kind when  justice  should  form  the  public  and 
general  principle.  In  that  case  our  moral  feel- 
ings would  assume  a  firm  and  wholesome  tone, 
for  they  would  not  be  perpetually  counteracted 
by  examples,  that  weakened  their  energy  and  con- 
founded their  clearness.  Men  would  be  fearless, 
because  they  would  know  that  there  were  no  legal 
snares  lying  in  wait  for  their  lives.  They  would 
be  courageous,  because  no  man  would  be  pressed 
to  the  earth,  that  another  might  enjoy  immode- 
rate luxury  ;  because  every  one  would  be  secure 
of  the  just  reward  of  his  industry  and  prize  of 
his  exertions.  Jealousy  and  hatred  would  cease, 
for  they  are  the  offspring  of  injustice.  Every 
man  would  speak  truth  with  bis  neighbor,  for 
there  would  he  no  temptation  to  falsehood  and 
deceit.  Mind  would  find  its  level,  for  there  would 
be  everything  to  encourage,  and  to  animate. 
Science  would  be  unspeakably  improved,  for  un- 
derstanding would  convert  it  into  a  real  power, 
no  longer  an  ignis  fatuus^  shining  and  expiring 
by  turns,  and  leading  us  into  sloughs  of  sophis- 
try, false  science  and  specious  mistakes.  All 
men  would  be  disposed  to  avow  their  dispo- 
'sitions  and  actions:  none  would  endeavor  to 
suppress  the  just  eulogium  of  his  neighbor ;  for, 
so  long  as  there  were  tongues  to  record,  the  sup- 
pression would  be  impossible;  nor  fear  to  detect 
the  misconduct  of  his  neighbor,  for  there  would 
be  no  laws  converting  the  sincere  expression  of 
our  convictions  into  a  libel." 


**The  genuine  and  wholesome  state  of  mind  is 
to  be  unloosed  from  shackles,  and  to  expand 
every  fibre  of  its  frame,  according  to  the  inde- 
pendent and  individual  impressions  of  truth  upon 
that  mind.  How  great  would  be  the  progress  of 
intellectual  improvement,  if  men  were  unfettered 
by  the  prejudices  of  education,  unseduced  by  the 
influence  of  a  corrupt  state  of  society,  and  ac- 
customed to  yield,  without  fear,  to  the  guidance 
of  truth,  however  unexplored  might  be  the  re- 
gions, and  unexpected  the  conclusion  to  which 
she  conducted  us  ?  We  cannot  advance  in  the 
voyaga  of  happiness,  unless  we  be  wholly  at 
large  upon  the  stream  that  would  carry  us  thither; 
the  anchor  that  we  first  looked  upon  as  the  in- 


stmment  of  oar  safety,  will  at  last  appear  to  h% 
the  means  of  detaining  our  progress." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  true  source  of  cheerfulness  is  benevolence. 
The  pursuits  of  mankind  are  commonly  frigid 
and  contemptible,  and  the  mistake  comes,  at 
last,  to  be  detected.  But  virtue  is  a  charm  that 
never  fades.  The  soul  that  perpetually  over- 
flows with  kindness  and  sympathy,  will  always 
be  cheerful.  The  man  wno  is  always  busied  in 
contemplation  of  public  good,  will  always  be 
active." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  many  of  the 
tenets  of  reformers,  when  suggested  in  friendly 
converse  as  abstract  propositions,  are  received 
with  little  of  the  horror  they  inspire,  when  seri- 
ously advanced  as  practicable  ideas.  Thus,  re- 
flecting men  of  all  parties  agree,  that  **  govern- 
ment is  a  necessary  evil,  and  the  less  we  have  of 
it  the  better;"  that  "  attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship has  no  absolute  connexion  with  religions 
feeling ;"  that  '*  rulers  are  in  a  great  measure  in- 
accessible to  truth,"  that  "society  tramples  on  the 
genuine  natare  of  things,"  and  that  "  uniformity 
of  opinion  is  unnatnral."  These,  and  other  prop- 
ositions that  meet  us  in  every  page  of  6odwin*s 
treatise,  are  substantially  true:  as  subjects  of 
private  discussion  they  do  not  strike  us  in  a  for- 
midable light ;  it  is  only  when  linked  to  the  two 
ideas,  upon  which  the  author  of  Political  Justice 
founds  his  argument,  that  they  alarm  the  con- 
servative. "Error,"  we  are  told,  "is  principally 
indebted  for  its  permanence  to  social  institutions;" 
hence  the  wisdom  of  the  reformer's  attack ;  he 
conceives  "  politics  to  be  the  proper  vehicle  of  a 
liberal  morality ;"  hence,  through  this  channel, 
he  thought  a  peaceful  revolution  conld  be  achiev- 
ed; "Literature,"  he  declares,  "taken in  all  its 
bearings,  forms  the  grand  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  human  and  the  animal  kingdom  ;" 
hence  it  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  influen- 
cing opinion  to  act  upon  political  agencies,  and* 
through  them,  upon  society.  The  great  practi- 
cal mistake  lies  in  the  means  adopted,  not  in  the 
end  proposed.  It  is  in  the  individual  that  aU 
true  reform  originates;  and  it  is  by  promoting  in- 
dividuality-^by  cherishing  its  sanctity  and  reeog- 
nizing  its  prerogatives,  that  social  progress  is  best 
secured.  Meantime,  the  writings  of  honest  and 
earnest  reformers  are  so  many  contributions  to- 
wards valuable  truth.  The  panacea  they  offer 
may  be  chimerical;  but  the  evils  they  state  are 
real,  and  the  duties  they  urge  upon  man,  in  his 
private  character,  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  free  and 
enlightened  society.  Godwin  thought  deeply  on 
this  great  theme.  His  views  are  fitted  to  make 
each  thoughtful  reader  alive  to  the  interests  e€ 
humanity,  and  to  his  own  liabilities  and  capacity. 
He  saw  through  the  dost  of  aottqulty  and  over 
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tiw  high- walls  of  preacription.  lie  looked  with 
nrflfeoee  and  love  upon  the  nature  of  man. 
He  keenly  felt  the  perversity  of  his  arrangements ; 
and  therefore  wrote  eloquently  of  his  wants*  er- 
rors, and  prospects. 

Thennselfish  and  truly  intelligent  members 
of  the  professions — ^the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  divine,  the  soldier,  and  the  mariner,  of  com- 
prehensive minds,  are  quite  ready  to  admit  the 
essential  truth  of  his  estimate  of  their  several 
eaifings,  when  weighed  in  the  scales  of  truth. 
His  morality,  too,  in  its  principles,  is  not  only  for 
the  most  part  just  but  scriptural.  His  ineffici- 
eacy  as  a  reformer,  therefore,  is  owing  to  the  iso* 
Uted  view  he  takes  of  human  nature.  He  places 
itoaalofty  height,  and  contemplates  it  in  its  ab- 
iolttte,  rather  than  its  actual,  relations.  If  man 
was  exclusively  and  universally  a  rational  crea- 
tors, Godwin *8  system  would  have  a  more  prac- 
tical value ;  for  the  independence  of  all  ties,  the 
eaperiority  to  passion,  the  thoughtful  equanimity 
and  heroic  self-devotion,  which  he  takes  for  grant- 
ed,inslead  ofbeingtheexceptions,  would  prove  the 
rale.  As  it  is,  in  his  advocacy  of  human  rights 
and  progress,  he  assumed  a  far  more  intellectual 
graond,  and  surveyed  the  question  from  a  more 
abstract  piano,  than  Burke,  Paine  or  any  of  the 
pepalar  writers,  who  in  their  appeals  and  reason- 
iags,  went  much  nearer  the  common  sense  and 
fynpathies  of  the  multitude.  The  course  he 
adopted,  howerer,  threw  new  light  on  the  path 
sf  reform,  hy  bringing  into  relief  its  latent  prin- 
ciples. Seldom  had  so  bold,  powerful  and  coi- 
leeted  a  thinker  investigated  questions  of  this  na- 
ture. His  *'  enquiry"  is  scarcely  tinged  with  the 
itmosphere  of  ordinary  life.  He  takes  up  the 
subject  like  a  new-comer  to  our  planet,  unsway- 
ed either  hy  habit  or  association.  His  work  m  ay 
be  described  as  the  application  of  intellect  to  life. 
The  result  was  that  he  proved  that  reason  ia  not 
the  only  guide,  and,  in  doing  this,  he  fulfilled  a  vast 
dioogh  negatiTe  service  ;  besides  incidentally 
coatributing  new  impulse  and  information  to  the 
caase  of  individual  culture  and  social  progress. 
A  kind  of  Roman  inlexibility  marks  his  adhe- 
reaes  to  the  rational;  in  loyalty  to  individual 
thought,  he  has  eeldom  been  equalled.  In  this 
deliberate,  concentrated  and  individual  research, 
ceasistshisgenins.  It  firet  gained  him  renown  as 
exhibited  in  the  dissection  of  the  inner  life  of  his 
characters,  as  in  Falkland — a  quality  for  which 
he  has  been  compared  to  our  earliest  novelist, 
Broekden  Brown. 

Attacked  hy  snchmen  as  Malthns,  Mackintosh, 
sad  Pair,  his  wife,  because  of  her  previous  rela- 
tions with  him,  deprived  of  the  cherished  friend- 
ship of  Mrs.  Siddons,  disappointed  in  the  peca- 
Bisry  retnm  of  many  of  his  literary  experiments, 
—he  yet  lived  on  with  the  fimgality,  die  patience, 


the  industry,  and  the  rectitude,  of  a  man,  who,  in 
the  voluntary  exercise  of  his  own  resources, 
found  adequate  comfort  and  inspiration.  He 
united  the  mental  self-relisnce  of  Mirabeau  to 
the  gentleness  of  Berkeley.  A  fine  critic  telUi 
us,  that  his  happiest  vein  of  talk  was  gossiping 
on  old  authors.  Soutbey  bean  testimony  to  the 
benignity  and  wisdom  of  his  expression;  and 
Ilaziitt  says  he  looked  **Iike  a  metephysician 
grafted  on  the  dissenting  minbter.*'  Words* 
worth,  in  his  youth,  looked  to  him  as  an  oracle ; 
and  all  unprejudiced  observers  unite  in  ascribing 
to  him  a  placid  temper,  benevolent  aspirations 
and  profound  sagacity.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  genius  and  character,  and  ardendy  cul- 
tivated society  thus  enriched.  He  was,  however, 
personally  but  little  known,  at  one  period,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  opinions  ascribed  to  him ; 
at  another,  because  of  his  open  disregard  of 
what  society  demands,  in  his  relations  with  one 
of  the  other  sex ;  and,  at  all  times,  from  the  pe* 
culiar  nature  of  his  genius,  which  sprang  from 
reflection,  and  was,  therefore,  ill-adapted  to  the 
small  exigencies  of  general  intercourse.  Phi- 
losophical candour  has  been  justly  considered 
the  great  merit  of  his  didactic  writings ;  and  met- 
aphysical insight,  of  his  fictions.  The  latter  trait 
seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Shelley,  together  with  the  intuitive  wisdom 
that  Godwin  so  fondly  recognized  in  her  mother. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  an  ardent  theo- 
rist, he  was  never  a  partizan.  His  genius,  char- 
acter, and  history,  possess  a  rare  individuality. 
He  excited  the  interest  of  contemporaries  as  an 
innovator;  while,  as  a  standard  writer,  he  is  now 
best  known  for  inventive  talent  in  fiction.  Ad- 
venturous in  opinion,  be  was imassuming  in  life; 
recondite  in  mind,  his  habits  were  marked  by  aim*  • 
plicity.  Wonderfully  acuto  as  an  author,  he  was 
child-like  and  sincere  in  personal  interconrse. 
Almost  reckless  in  speculation,  he  was  a  pattern 
of  methodical  industry;  intellectually  discursive, 
his  actual  existence  was  one  of  routine;  and 
while  he  startled  the  worid  with  his  doctrines,  or 
fascinated  them  by  his  ingenuity,  he  remained 
the  modest,  quiet,  plodding  student,  and  gentle, 
domestic  man. 

Stewart  defines  common  sense  as  *'a  temper 
of  mind  that  views  always,  with  coolness  and  ac* 
curacy,  the  various  circumstances  of  situation* 
and  receives  due  impressions  without  exaggera- 
tion from  peculiar  habits;*'  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  neutral  ground,  where  moderate  reform- 
ers and  liberal  conservatives  amicably  meet. 
Those  who  occupy  either  extreme  beyond,  will 
only  be  recognized  by  the  philosophical  or  enthusi- 
astic minority.  The  wounds  that  Godwin  some- 
times inflicts  upon  our  instinctive  sympathies,  are 
owing  to  the  purely  intellectual  view  he  takes  of 
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roan  and  life.  **  Ideas*'  says  Lamartioe,  **  are 
pitiless."  Yet,  extravagant  and  abstract  as  his 
opinions  sometimes  are,  when  regarded  as  prac- 
ticai  hints,  let  us  not  perversely  deny  the  truth 
and  value  of  many  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  Let  us  acknowledge,  with 
him,  the  power  and  the  responsibility  involved 
in  free-will, — the  native  independence  of  the 
soul  of  the  extraneous  and  the  conventional, — 
the  wonderful  achievements  possible  to  earnest 
human  purpose, — ^the  limitless  capacity  of  social 
and  individual  progress, — the  incalculable  bene- 
fits of  discussion, — and,  although  these  'convic- 
tions may  not  justify  to  our  minds  Utopian 
schemes,  on  a  broad  scale,  let  them  have  their 
due  influence  in  the  process  of  self-emancipation 
and  culture.  If  we  cannot  but  agree  with  a  late 
popular  German  author*  that  '*  the  first  step  to- 
wards wisdom  and  tranquility  is  to  acknowledge 
the  impossible;  and  the  second  not  to  desire  it;*' 
and  that  **be  who  wages  war  openly  against 
prejudices,  is  as  much  a  fanatic  as  he  who  defends 
them  with  every  weapon;"  let  us  none  the  less 
acknowledge  the  high  and  rare  obligation  diie 
those  speculative  reformers,  the  scope  of  whose 
reasoning  and  the  influence  of  whose  mental  in- 
trepidity has** planted  the  standard  of  humanity 
some  furlongs  farther  into  chaos." 

The  boldness  of  Godwin  as  a  social  reformer 
almost  leads  us  to  accept  the  definition  some  wri- 
ter gives  to  courage,  that  it  is  only  knowledge  put 
in  practice.  We  ascribe  it  in  him  partly  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  of  HazlitVs  fearless  criticism. 
He  also  was  bom  a  dissenter ;  and  early  acquired 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  contempt 
for  arbitrary  dictation.  However  we  may  feel 
disposed  to  condemn  his  opinions  or  practice,  we 
cannot  but  respect  the  conscious  rectitude  and 
calm  bravery,  with  which  he  acted  upon  and 
expressed  his  convictions.  A  more  unaffected, 
manly,  and  truthful  narrative  than  his  Memoir  of 
Mary  Wolstencroft  has  seldom  been  written. 
This,  and  other  of  his  books,  reveal  a  man  singu- 
larly true  to  himself,  and  uniting  to  profound  and 
▼ersatile  knowledge,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  in 
regard  to  the  relation  between  thought  and  con- 
duct, theory  and  practice,  the  abstract  and  the 
real.  The  truth  is,  Godwin  lived  in  his  own  mind, 
which  was  literally  to  him  a  kingdom.  His  time 
was  divided  between  his  study  and  intellectual 
companionship.  He  was  scarcely  aware  of  the 
temptations  diat  infect  the  weak,  the  undisci- 
plined, and  the  ignorant.  He  reasoned  for  his 
peers,  who  constitute  a  very  small  minority.  Yet, 
who  that  has  ever  truly  reflected  on  his  own  emo- 
tions, does  not  feel,  with  him,  that  the  true  object 
of  education  is  to  *'  awaken  mind,"  that  **  hy- 
pocrisy is  the' worst  evil,"  that  **no  man  should 
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be  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  the  servitude  of 
a  galley-slave  and  the  ignorance  of  a  beast  ;*' 
that  **  the  greatest  pleasures  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible,  are  the  pleasures  of  con- 
sciousness and  sympathy;"  and  that  '*the  great- 
est of  all  human  benefiu,  that  at  least  without 
which  no  other  benefit  can  be  truly  enjoyed,  is 
independence."  Godwin  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
truth.  He  confesses  that  the  desire  of  not  being 
deceived  was  with  him  a  passion ;  not  less  a  pas- 
sion was  his  pleasure  in  '*  analyzing  the  machi- 
nery of  society,"  as  in  Political  Justice,  and  of 
character,  as  in  Caleb  Williams  and  St.  Leon. 
To  a  discriminating  reader  it  is  obvious,  that  it 
was  because  be  so  thoroughly  appreciated  eter- 
nal justice  and  conjugal  love,  not  from  enmity  to 
religion  or  domestic  faith,  that  he  was  professedly 
adverse  to  the  technical  forms  of  Christianity  and 
marriage,  to  the  essential  spirit  of  which  he  paid 
such  intelligent  homage.  But  he  experienced  the 
usual  fate  of  daring  speculation ; — from  an  idol, 
he  became  a  by-word ;  from  the  highest  popular 
renown,  he  was  reduced  to  personal  obscurity. 
Both  extremes  were  equally  unjust;  and  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  man  of  genius,  though  better  ap- 
preciated, his  due  rank  has  not  yerbeen  assigned. 
The  great  error  of  superficial  reaaonen  on  the 
subject  of  reform,  is  the  denial  of  all  benefit  to 
climaxes  of  opinion.  They  see  the  most  ultra 
theorists  apparently  reconciled  at  last  to  the  ex- 
btent  order  of  things ;  they  hear  the  moat  san- 
guine advocates  of  change  declare  their  views  to 
have  been  extravagant;  they  behold  the  failure 
of  revolutions;  and  find  that,  with  the  hardening 
of  their  own  seusibilities  in  the  mould  of  custom, 
and  the  new  appreciation  of  repose  and  comfort 
which  age  induces,  they  can  more  easily  than 
once  it  seemed  possible,  conform  to  the  expedi- 
ent and  available ;  and,  from  all  this,  infer,  with 
the  chastened  bard  of  Paradise,  that 


to  know 
That  which  before  ns  lies  in  daily  lift 
Is  the  prime  wifldom  ;  what  is  more,  is  foaa. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence. 


Or,  if  heroically  constituted,  they  seek  refuge  in 
their  personality,  and  act  upon  Carlyle's  high  doc- 
trine— **over  the  Time  thou  hast  no  power;  to 
redeem  a  world  sunk  in  dishonesty,  has  not  been 
given  thee,  solely  over  one  man  therein  thou  hast 
a  quite  absolute,  uncontrollable  power;  him  re- 
deem, him  make  honest."  Of  a  contemplative 
humor,  and  rich  in  mental  wealth,  the  awakened 
Utopian  may, on  the  other  hand,  simply  feel  inapa- 
tientand  exclaim  with  the  musing  Prince,  ^*The 
World  is  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite !  that  ever  I 
was  bom  to  set  it  right !"  Meek  and  alive  to  the 
sentiment  of  resignation,  he,  perhaps,  will  con- 
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lole  hiiDMlf  with  the  beautiful  thought  of  the 
poet, 

Piu  vol  ^ogm  viUcria  vn  hel  Mmffinre, 

Or,  weighed  down  by  the  melancholy  that  haunts 
the  lensidve  and  thoughtful,  a  hopeless  convic- 
tioB,  like  that  which  darkened  the  reveries  of 
Shelley,  may  chill  the  visions  of  philanthropy, 
oatil  he  feels  with  that  ideal  reformer,  that 

"Tlw  good  want  power  but  to  weep  barren  tears, 
Tbe  powerinl  goodness  want,  worse  need  for  them ; 
The  wise  waat  love,  and  those  who  love  want  wisdom, 
And  all  best  things  ara  thns  eonlhsed  to  ill." 

Bnt  each  and  all  these  phases  of  reaction,  in  the 
spirit  of  reform,  do  not  affect  its  destined  issues 
Bor  invalidate  its  claims  to  efficiency.  These 
rat  on  absolute  laws,  and  can  be  demonstrated 
by  history  and  life. 

Speculative  reformers,  however,  are  unsatis- 
factory, as  a  general  rule,  because  they  are  more 
critical  than  suggestive.  Their  eloquence  and 
iogeonity  is  chiefly  devoted  to  exposing  defects ; 
they  make  us  painfully  aware  of  the  tyranny  of 
csstooi,  the  iron  bondage  of  social  restrictions 
tod  the  lamentable  departure  from  nature  in  the 
tirangements  of  life,  without  giving  any  defiuite 
hhits,  or  inventing  any  practicable  scheme,  where- 
by our  condition  may  be  ameliorated.  In  a  word, 
like  the  image-breakers  of  the  reformation,  they 
illofftrate  how  much  easier  it  is  to  destroy  than 
to  create,  to  protest  against  what  is  than  to  re- 
alize what  may  be.  Their  works  remind  us  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  which  medical  science, 
10  France,  has  attained  in  the  discovery  and  nat- 
arat  history  of  disease,  and  of  the  entire  dispro- 
poition  between  this  adthentic  insight  and  the 
nnedial  process ;  we  are  thus  made  to  feel  how 
little  necessary  relation  exists  between  a  diagno- 
•ii  and  a  core.  This  inadequacy  is  more  or  less 
obrious  in  the  writings  of  all  critics  of  society — 
is  Paine  as  well  as  Owen,  in  Rousseau  not  less 
Una  Emereon,  in  the  socialist  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical optimist.  Its  excess,  indeed,  takes  the 
ibrm  of  agrarianism  and  infidelity;  and,  when 
apparent  in  all  the  unchartered  license  of  disaf- 
fection, we  cannot  but  respond  to  the  appeal  to 
oatnral  sentiment  and  the  logic  of  time-hallowed 
aothority,  which  Burke  so  nobly  uttered.  Yet  it 
theald  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  partial 
view  of  a  great  human  interest.  It  is  as  unjust 
u  it  ii  unphilosophical,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
transcendent  merits  of  those  magnanimous  wri- 
ters, who  have  dispassionately,  yet  with  power, 
vindieated  the  primal  rights  of  humanity,  clearly 
poiated  out  the  illusions  of  traditionary  vassal- 
age, rendered  obvious  the  Une  of  demarkation, 
that  separates  the  individual  soul  from  the  des 
potism  of  the  mass, — held  up  the  light  of  reason 
to  the  awful  shadow  we  call  public  opinion ;  and 


proclaimed,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  absolute 
dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  Especially  worthy 
of  honor  is  the  reformer  who  has  striven  to  do 
this  through  the  medium  of  literature,  by  calm 
and  persuasive  arguments,  by  the  written  plea 
which  the  love  of  man  and  of  right  inspires.  The 
office  is  high  and  sacred,  the  task  difficult  and 
responsible,  and  the  intention  wise  and  benevo- 
lent ;  and  if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  attempted 
be  unselfish,  sincere  and  reverent,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  accept  the  service  with  grateful 
candor. 

Godwin's  habits  and  disposition  afforded  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  his  theories.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  erratic  men  of  genius,  of  spasmod- 
ical industry  and  fitful  moods,  but  a  calm,  labo- 
rious, systematic  writer,  with  a  scholar  like  gen- 
tleness and  equanimity.  Few  modem  authors 
have  displayed  greater  versatility  or  persever- 
ance. As  a  novelist  he  was  one  of  the  most 
original  in  the  world,  although  bis  first  ad  venture 
of  this  description  was  never  equalled  by  any 
subsequent  effort,  and  only  approached  in  one  in- 
stance. In  biography,  besides  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Nephews  of  Milton,  and  **  Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers,'* his  **Life  of  Chaucer*'  is  a  standard 
work ;  his  *'  Remarks  on  Judge  Eyre's  Charge 
to  the  Jury,"  according  to  an  able  critic,  would 
alone  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  lawyer ; 
and  while  keeping  a  bookseller^s  shop  under  an 
assumed  name  in  London,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  quite  a  library  of  juvenile  books — some  of 
which  contributed  to  Newberry's  fame.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this  literary  labor,  Grodwin  was  the 
author  of  volumes  of  essays,  sketches  and  his- 
tory. He  contributed  to  the  new  Annual  Reg- 
ister; his  first  publication  was  a  small  collection 
of  sermons,  and  his  last  an  attempt  to  revive  his 
original  fame  as  a  novelist  by  a  new  romance.  He 
also  composed  a  tragedy,  and  a  treatise  on  Se- 
pulchres, besides  numerous  incidental,  and  anony- 
mously printed,  writings  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
his  talents  were  amply  vindicated,  and  his  re- 
nown secured  by  productions  wholly  devoid  of 
any  extraordinary  theories.  He  was  not  obliged 
to  resort  to  these  to  obtain  a  name.  Already  he 
had  achieved  enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  ambition, 
without  straying  from  the  prescribed  walks  ef 
elegant  letters.  Moreover,  he  was  by  nature  n 
student  of  genuine  mental  aptitudes,  not  fitted  to 
shine  in  conversation,  and  indebted  for  bis  tri- 
umphs to  methodical  industry  and  profound  re- 
flection. There  was  no  inkling  of  the  visionary 
or  the  fanatic  in  his  manners,  tone  of  character, 
or  the  order  of  his  life.  Accordingly,  when  he 
undertook  to  analyze  society  and  **  pry  into  abu- 
ses," it  was  from  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  by  the  insight  of  a  philosophical  mind. 
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"/n;  Hoe  Signo  Ftmcei." 
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He  wuhed  to  enlighteo  and  convince,  not  to  in- 
flame and  bewilder.  Hence  biB  pre-eminent 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  literary  reformer. 

It  is  thus  that  chiTalric  sentiment  imparts  bra- 
▼ery  to  the  written  thought,  and  the  instinct  of 
reform  kindles  the  pages  of  writers,  who  need 
no  such  peculiarity  to  ensure  their  fame.  Para- 
dise Lfost  and  Comns  render  us  forgetful  of  the 
Treatises  on  ''Divorce,'*  and  the  •*  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing,"  from  the  same  fearless  mind ; 
and  yet  in  the  latter  writings,  Milton  showed  him- 
self as  fearless  and  loyal  a  reformer  as  Knox ; 
and  courageously  anticipated  the  views  of  a  ma- 
turer  stage  of  human  progress.  The  history  of 
religions  controversy,  of  political  revohitions,  and 
of  science,  is  little  more  than  an  index  of  the  en- 
croachments of  reform  upon  the  domain  of  con- 
ventionalism and  prescription.  All  that  is  prac- 
ticable in  the  system  of  Fourier,  may  be  found  in 
hints  more  or  less  suggestive,  which  the  generous 
poetry  and  rhetoric  of  the  age  conveys.  Labor, 
trade,  education,  domestic  life^all  the  promi- 
nent interests  of  society,  have  been  and  are  still 
the  objects  of  a  reform  which  has  found  its  most  | 
just  and  enlightened  expression  in  popular  litera- 
ture ;  and  this  is  an  element  so  practical,  so  near 
the  welfare  of  each  individual,  that  the  boldest 
utilitarian  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  lit- 
erary art  may  be  directly  and  intrinsically  effect- 
ive in  the  interests  of  actual  life. 

Let  us  recall  but  a  moiety  of  what  it  has  ac- 
complished within  the  century.  The  eloqaence 
of  Erskine  put  an  end  to  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
law  of  libel  and  constructive  treason.  The  wri- 
tings and  speeches  of  Wilberforce,  Sharpe,  and 
Clarfcson,  induced  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Bentham's  philosophy  fired  parliamentary  ora- 
tors, and  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  common- 
law;  and  while  Romilly*s  arguments  secured  the 
amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  those  of  Mackin- 
tosh and  Brougham  effected  a  like  modification  in 
civil  jurisprudence.  Cobbett's  Register,  Sydney 
Smith's  witty  reviews,  Elliot*s  com -law  rhymes. 
Father  Mathew's  exhortations.  Hood's  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  Hunt's  Examiner  Strictures,  Dickens* 
pictures  of  boarding  schools  and  poor  houses, 
Landor's  classic  newspaper  articles  on  late  revo- 
lutionary movements,  Teunyson's  Princess,  and 
Many  other  familiar  exam  pies,  indicate  how  earn- 
estly the  most  select  intelligences  of  the  age  have 
made  literature,  even  in  its  ideal  manifestations, 
the  vehicle  and  the  weapon  of  reform.  Madame 
do  Stadl  and  Chateaubriand  were  persecuted  for 
writing  in  favor  of  principles,  adverse  to  Napo- 
leon's influence ;  but  their  works  appealed  to  the 
reason  of  the  few,  and  were  of  limited  influence  ; 
lettered  genius  has  now  learned  how  to  carry  on 
its  holy  crusade,  in  forms  that  penetrate  the  com- 
mon mind,  and  stir  the  universal  heart. 


"  IN  HOC  SI6K0  VINCES." 

BT   EEV.  JNO.   C.   m'CABE. 

O'er  the  city  imperial  the  suoligfat  came  down. 
And  the  Tiber  grew  brightlike  a  diamond  gemmed  erown; 
While  each  temple  and  statne  gleamed  dazzlingly  while, 
Effulgent  in  beauty,  bi4>tised  in  the  light. 

Then  the  Pontiff  and  Prieet  to  the  lacrifice  came— 
While  the  thin  wreathing  smoke,  and  the  bright  subtle 

flame 
From  their  altars  rose  curling ;  propitious  the  hour. 
That  whispeied  Maxeutius  of  empira  and  power. 

Lo  \  Around  the  proud  city  sweep  hosts  from  the  North,* 
Like  the  storm-winds  they  come  with  their  leaders  ail 

wroth; 
Shall  their  hanners  not  trail  in  the  dust,  and  the  ibam 
Of  the  sea  be  a  shroud  for  thine  enemies,  Rome  t 

Up  Romans!  the  temples  and  gods  are  in  danger, 
'Tie  Constantine  comes,  the  imperious  stranger ; 
Up  Romans!  and  strike  for  your  altars  to-day, 
For  Christ,  or  Maxendus's  gods  shall  have  sway! 

Back,  back  to  the  Oracle— hark  to  its  voice ! 
**  Rome's  enemies  periek  /"— Maxentiui?,  rejoice ; 
For  the  Tultnres  shall  feed  on  the  braTest  and  best 
Of  the  foemen  who  corer  the  fields  of  the  west. 

But  the  Oracle  lies !  go,  proud  Pagan,  and  read 
From  the  entrails  of  birds,  while  they  quiver  and  bleed. 
If  thou  can*8t,  read  thy  doom — ^List !  the  Vulture's  wiU 

shriek, 
As  it  pauses  to  whet  for  iu  banquet,  its  beak! 

Read  thy  doom,  if  thou  can*st.  in  the  Owlet's  shrill  wsil, 
For  the  Oracle  palters, — believe  not  its  tale, 
When  it  tells  thee,  **  shall  perish  the  foemen  of  Rome,"— 
They're  her  sons,  thou  art  one,  and  thine  hour  has  come! 


Ere  the  sun  o'er  the  Tiber  goes  down  in  its  wave. 
She  shall  bitterly  wail  for  her  noble  and  brave ; 
Ere  the  pale  moon  in  beauty  looks  down  o'er  the  dome 
Of  the  Pantheon,  wo  to  the  flower  of  Rome  I 

Lo!  he  comes  with  his  cohorts  from  valley  and  hill, 
Celt,  German,  Gaul,  Briton,  on,  on  they  come  still ; 
Guard  your  temples,  M axentiua, — ^your  hour  is  nigh, 
Now-.-fead  thy  dark  &te, — Cfaeie's  a  sign  in  the  sky ! 

Aye,  a  sign,  boasting  Pagan,  and  fearful  to  thee. 
Prom  ito  radiance  thy  gods  and  thine  Oracles  flee ; 
See,  the  sun  pales  his  fires  at  this  signal  divine, 
Rome  is  free  from  the  heathen,  tike  Cross  it  Ae  tign  ! 

In  its  beauty,  the  sun-light  still  smiles  o'er  the  spot. 
But  the  altars,  the  gods,  and  the  temples  are  not ; 
From  the  groves  they  have  vanished,  and  fled  from  die 

stream. 
Dissolved  as  a  pageant,  and  gone  as  a  dream : 

**  Iw  Hoc  SiGiro  ViNCEs"-— hi  answer  to  prayer, 

The  last  heathen  faae  of  its  gods  shall  be  bare ; 

As  Che  last  shrine  shall  fell,  and  expires  the  last  flame, 

Jesus ! — Heaven,  earth,  hell,  shall  bow  down  at  thy  naas! 

BmUhfidd,  Ftf.,  1850. 

*  In  the  Norihf  at  least  that  part  from  which  Constaa- 
tine  derived  his  main  strength,  Christianity  was  respected 
and  openly  favored  by  the  government. — MUman, 
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8HASSPEARE. 

It  teems  to  have  been  long  a  conceded  point, 
that  it  is  onlawful  to  apeak  of  the  great  English 
poet,  without  ascending  into  the  regions  of  trans- 
eoodentalism,  and  a  plain  man«  who  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  utterance  in  homely  language  to 
the  impression  which  a  familiarity  of  some  years 
itanding  with  his  works  has  created,  will  run  the 
risk  of  finding  himself  entirely  neglected,  if  not 
openly  derided.  Yet  the  subject  is  to  us  so  very 
igreeable,  that  we  cannot  forbear  engaging  in  it. 
The  poetfy  of  Shakspeare,  like  the  religion  of 
Christ,  is  on  a  level  with  the  capacities  of  all 
men;  learned  and  unlearned  can  worship  alike 
in  the  magnificent  temple  which  his  genius  has 
erected,  where  Nature  is  the  presiding  deity,  and 
iu  which  the  great  hard  himself  ministers  at  the 
altar.  There  may  be  much  of  mystery  for  the 
•age  to  explore ;  there  is  yet  enough  left  to  de- 
light the  humblest  of  mankind. 

WHO  WAS  SHAKSPEARE? 

Modern  criticism  has  decided  that  Old  Homer, 
the  bard  whose  glowing  descriptions  are  associa- 
lad  with  our  earliest  and  sunniest  years,  was  a 
Mere  phantom — an  idea — a  myth — ^an  embodi- 
neat  of  the  poetical  principle — a  something 
which  we  cannot  explain,  but  which  Byron  seems 
ts  have  meant  when  he  asserts  it  as  a  fact  snffi- 
eieatly  proved,  that  the  author  of  Junius  was 
'^aobody  at  all."  We  have  been  long  looking 
forward  to  the  day,  when  some  such  amasing 
diKOvery  should  be  made  with  regard  to  Shaks- 
peare, of  whom  very  little  more  seems  to  be 
kaewB,  than  the  curiosity  of  ages  has  been  able 
to  rake  from  the  ashes  of  time,  wifli  regard  to 
the  first  poet  of  antiquity.  Yes !  we  have  been 
Isag  looking  forward  with  dire  apprehension,  to 
the  hour  when  the  pen  of  seme  English  Wolf, 
like  the  wand  ef  Prosper,  should  dissolve  '*  into 
this  air^  the  vision  of  flesh  and  blood  which  our 
feod  imagination  has  been  wont  to  conjure  up, 
sad  to  endue  with  the  mortal  lineaments  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon.  We  have  not  lived  exactly  to 
sae  that  day  yet;  bat  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
HSas  of  the  times,  it  is  fast  approaching.  Al- 
ready one  writer  has  proved,  infinitely  to  his  own 
ntisfactiott,  that  he  did  not  write  the  works 
whieh  have  made  his  name  immortal.  Already 
have  these  worits  been  parted  ont  among  a  num- 
ber of  contemporary  writers,  just  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  among  the  inferior  poets  of 
Greece.  Already  has  it  been  insisted,  that  Shaks- 
peare is  but  a  name  expressing  the  aggregate 
dramatic  talent  of  a  very  dramatic  age.  The 
first  step  has  been  taken ;  and  we  sorrowfully 


look  forward  to  the  day,  when  the  corporeal  en- 
tity of  the  great  bard  shall  be  successfully  dispu- 
ted, and, 

(**  Like  tn  unsubstantial  pageant  faded,") 

all  that  men  have  fondly  believed  of  him  dissolve, 
and  leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mystery  which 
envelopes  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare,  is 
well  calculated  to  give  riee  to  a  thousand  wiki 
coijeetttres  and  vague  speculations.  That  so 
little  should  be  known  of  a  man  whose  genius  was 
so  wonderful,  as  to  have  found  no  rival  among 
the  thousands  who  have  trod  the  same  path  in 
the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
death,  is,  and  must  always  remain,  one  of  the 
most  singular  facts  connected  with  literary 
history.  It  is  true  that  we  know  even  less  of 
Homer,  the  greatest  of  ancient  bards ;  but  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case,  stnp  it  of 
every  feature  approaching  the  marvellous.  He 
lived  in  a  rude  age,  an  age  so  remote  in  antiquity, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  his  poems  alone,  for  aH 
we  know  of  its  most  prominent  transactions. 
But  Shakspeare  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  of  the  first  James.  He  was  the  contempo- 
rary of  Bacon,  of  Burleigh,  of  Raleigh,  of  Es- 
sex, of  Hooker,  of  Ben  Jonson— of  hundreds  of 
others  whose  names  and  whose  histories  are  as 
familiar  to  us,  as  the  faces  of  our  most  inti- 
mate friends.  In  the  splendid  throng  that  have 
made  that  era  so  illustrious,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  passed  his  life  unknown, 
and  unappreciated.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  he  attracted  the  notice  not  only  ef 
the  court,  but  of  royalty  itself.  And  yet  the 
mightiest  genius  that  England  ever  produced,  if 
not  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  passed 
from  life  with  no  more  notice  than  would  have 
been  extended  to  the  humblest  individual  that 
inhabited  the  village  upon  which  his  birth  and 
residence  have  conferred  an  immortality  as  im- 
perishable as  the  monuments  of  his  own  geniue. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
this  strange  circumstance ;  but  each  succeeding 
one  has  served  only  to  convince  us,  the  more 
strongly,  that  it  sets  all  conjecture  at  complete 
and  successful  defiance.  One  writer  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  Catholic,  without,  however,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  adducing 
any  proof  deserving  the  name,  or  showing,  if 
it  were  true,  what  bearing  it  had  upon  the 
mystery.  Another  says  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  is  generally  devoid  of  incident  and  there- 
fore ef  interest.  This  may  be  so ;  but  it  laas  ep* 
plicable  to  Ben  Jonson  or  to  Hooker,  as  to  Shake- 
peare.  A  third  attributes  it  all  to  his  modesty, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  allow  him  in  no  in- 
stance to  allude  to  himself  and  his  coneems, 
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•xe«f»t  Tary  dsrkly  in  %  few  of  his  somiets.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Shakspeare  wrote 
dramoM;  aad  that  the  dramatist  deals  with  the 
characters  of  others.  Dot  with  his  own  affairs. 
He  might  have  beoQ  the  least  modest  man  in  the 
world,  and  yet  have  found  no  opportunity,  in  the 
peculiar  literary  walk  which  he  bad  selected,  to 
thrust  his  own  history  or  feelings  upon  the  world. 
A  fourth  tells  us,  that  be  was  entirely  indifferent 
to  fame,  and  not  knowing;,  or  caring  to  know, 
the  value  of  his  own  works,  took  no  pains  to 
give  the  workl  an  insight  into  the  history  of  him 
who  had  composed  them.  This  we  hold  to 
be  not  only  absurd,  but  altogether  incredible. 
Great  as  his  genius  undoubtedly  was,  Shaks- 
peare was  after  all  a  man.  And  is  it  credi- 
ble that  any  human  being,  even  the  humblest 
and  least  worldly-minded,  should  be  entirely 
divested  of  a  passion  for  fame  ?  It  is  as  natu- 
ral to  man  as  the  very  air  he  inhales.  It  per- 
vades the  whole  human  species.  It  is  ^'as 
broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.**  It  exists, 
of  course,  as  all  other  passions  do,  in  forms  modi- 
fied by  the  disposition  of  the  individual.  But  it 
does  and  it  must  exist,  in  some  shape,  and  in 
some  degree  in  all.  That  he  did  not  know  the 
exact  value  of  bis  works,  and  could  not  foresee 
the  immense  popularity  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  enjoy,  is  very  easy  of  belief.  No  man, 
not  even  the  most  presumptuous,  could  venture  to 
indulge  a  dream  of  such  gorgeous  magnificence. 
But  that  he  should  not  have  been  aware  of  his  vast 
superiority  to  all  others  who  had  preceded  bim, 
on  the  Knglish  stage,  is  absolutely  impossible. 
He  found  it  in  a  very  rude  sute ;  he  brought  it 
to  a  condition  which  has  never  been  improved 
since  bis  day.  He  found  it  a  place  of  resort  for 
the  rabble ;  he  made  it  a  source  of  the  highest 
enteruinment  to  the  most  refined  minds  of  the 
age.  From  an  obscure  player,  his  genius  soon 
raised  him  to  the  notice  of  wits  and  courtiers. 
Even  royalty  itself  was  pleased  to  express  its 
admiration  and  approval.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  had  effected  all  this, 
should  not  have  known  that  he  was  no  common 
person  ?  An  author  when  he  first  commits  his 
production  to  the  meicy  of  the  public,  does  so  of 
course  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  knows  not 
the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  nor  can  he  know 
it,  be  they  as  great  as  they  may,  until  he  shall 
have  undergone  the  ordeal  of  public  judgment. 
When  he  shall  have  discovered,  however,  that 
they  are  preferred  to  the  writings  of  any  one  else, 
he  can  doubt  no  longer.  It  is  only  by  compari- 
son that  he  can  ascertain  his  strength.  Shaks- 
peare saw  pUiiUy  enough,  that  in  his  own  day, 
there  was  no  one  who  commanded  the  same 
measure  of  approbalioa  with  himself.  He  could 
pot,  therefore,  possibly  have  believed  that  he  was 


a  man  of  inferior  talent.  It  is  true  it  has  been 
said  that  Jonson  was  more  popular  in  his  day 
than  Shakspeare,  whose  contemporary  he  was ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  any  evidence  to  convince 
us  that  this  statement  was  true. 

The  character  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, resembled,  in  some  degree,  that  of  odier 
men  distinguished  by  their  genius,  with  whose 
histories  the  worid  is  familiar.  In  neariy  all  of 
them,  we  discover  an  abiding  sense  of  their  own 
superior  powers.  Horace  tells  us  that  he  has 
erected  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass — 
Ovid  expresses  his  confident  belief  diat  his  works 
will  last  forever — Bacon  was  assured  that  he 
would  be  read  and  understood  by  future  genera- 
tions, though  not  appreciated  by  his  own — Milton 
indulges  a  hope  that  he  shall  one  day  have  lei- 
sure to  give  the  world  a  work,  which  it  shall  not 
readily  forget.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
foretold  their  own  celebrity  in  ages  yet  to  come, 
might  be  greatly  extended,  but  these  shall  suffice. 
It  is  this  love  of  fame — ^this  burning  thirst  after 
imroortality-*that  leads  the  poet  on  from  one  tri* 
umph  to  another  and  sustains  his  fainting  ener- 
gies amid  all  the  storms  and  reverses  of  fortune. 
That  cold  fits  of  despondency,  to  which  the  en- 
thusiastic temperament  natural  to  the  poet  is  pe- 
culiarly liable,  occasionally  lead  even  those  of 
loftiest  powers  to  doubt  their  own  capacity,  is 
certainly  true.  We  find  memoral>le  instances  of 
it,  in  two  of  the  most  highly  original  minda  that 
have  existed  in  this  century, — Byron  and  Scott. 
Yet  we  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  undeniable, 
that  the  man  of  great  genius  will  in  general  be 
found  possessing  a  calm  consciousness  of  his  own 
strength.  What  else,  indeed,  could  suetain  him, 
in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  undergo,  in  order  to  write  his  name  in 
imperishable  characters  upon  the  page  of  history? 

Another  class  of  writers  has  assigned  as  area* 
son  for  the  general  ignorance  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Shakspeare,  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
estimated  at  his  proper  value  during  his  life,  and 
that  the  great  Revolution  succeeding  shortly  after, 
a  Puritan  Dynasty  arose,  which  entirely  abolish* 
ed  the  stage.  The  corrupt  taste,  they  add,  of 
Charles  II.  so  largely  infected  the  court,  and  the 
metropolis,  after  its  restoration,  that  Shakspeaie 
continued  as  effectually  banished  from  the  stage, 
as  be  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  when,  during  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Ann,  the  public  taste  began  to  recover  its 
natural  tone,  there  were  no  longer  in  existence 
persons  who  had  known  bim,  or  memoranda  from 
which  the  incidents  of  his  life  might  have  been 
collected.  With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  this 
argument,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  sim- 
ply replying,  that  a  man  who  had  made  a  com- 
fortable independence  by  the  stage  in  so  abort  a 
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tioAo  M  Shalupewe  m  mucI  to  have  doue— who 
had  formad  the  frieodahip  of  maoy  great  aoblae, 
ia  aa  ago  when  the  raakaof  the  ariatocracjwere 
ia  a  great  oMaaara  aeaJed  agaioat  pereona  of  in- 
ferior birth — who  had  beeo  compliroeDted  by 
Elisabeth  and  favorably  noticed  by  James  I. — 
caa  hardly  be  justly  deseribed  as  not  properly 
appreciated  in  hia  own  time.  Nor  does  the  rest  of 
k  ataod  the  teat  of  a  eloae  examination.  Shake- 
paara  died  in  the  year  1616,  nine  years  before 
the  death  of  Jamea  I.  Daring  all  that  time 
aad  evoa  uatil  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  ia  1642,  the  stage,  in  apite  of  Puritan 
deaaaeiation,  existed  in  all  its  vigor.  The 
weader  ia  that  he  ahould  not  have  found  a  biog- 
lapber  in  that  time,  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
waa  properly  appreciated,  during  a  part  of  it, 
frwB  the  number  of  eulogies  written  upon  him; 
one,  and  the  best,  of  them,  by  no  less  a  person- 
age thaa  Milton  himself.  That  be  should  have 
excited  ao  geaeral  iatarest  in  an  age  when  the 
atage  waa  no  longer  tolerated,  is  not  wonderful; 
aer  ia  it  that  he  ahould  have  been  baniahed  from 
it  by  the  corrupt  taste  imported  from  France  by 
Charlea  II.  and  his  licentious  courtiers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  however* 
— -whether  any  of  those  which  we  have  just  enu- 
BWfated,  be  founded  in  truth  or  not— certain  it 
is»  chat  we  know  of  the  most  eminent  English- 
Biaa  that  ever  lived,  although  born  ia  an  age 
which  haa  traaamitted  to  posterity  innumerable 
meaioriab  of  persons  far  leaa  distinguished  than 
he»  jaat  as  litde  as  we  know  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Greekst  who  ia  suppoaed  to  have  flouriahed 
aeariy  one  thouaand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  How  diflbrent  would  have  been  hia  fate, 
had  he  flouriahed  in  our  own  time!  His  foot- 
atepa  weald  have  been  dogged  by  some  Boswell 
whafwer  be  turned — ^hia  slightest  word  would 
have  been  remembered,  his  slightest  gesture 
anted — ^the  very  food  in  which  he  delighted  would 
have  been  carefully  recorded.  No  privacy  could 
have  secared  him  against  intrusion — no  precaa- 
Cioa  gnaided  him  against  that  prying  curiosity, 
which  makea  the  life  of  a  great  man,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  vivid  rspraaentation  of  a  terrea- 
tial  paademoainm.  While  in  common  with  all 
the  adourera  of  his  genius,  we  deeply  regret  that 
ae  little  haa  been  left  to  make  the  world  acquaint 
ed  with  the  character,  in  which  the  greatest  of 
poets  appeared  to  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
we  cannot  grieve  that  thia,  the  bitterest  of  all 
cape  that  curiosity  presents  to  greatness,  was  al* 
lowed  to  pasa  him  untaated. 

BIS    UCARlflNO. 


Ben  JonaoUf  who  knew  Shakspeare  well,  said 
he  had  ^  Kttle  Latin  and  lesa  Greek.**  Thia,  one 
weakl  thiakt  were  eaoagh  to  prove  that  he  kaaw '  moreover,  full  of  pAagiariama.    The 


somethiag  of  both;  yet  it  has  been  interpreted 
very  differently  by  a  large  class  of  commenta- 
tora,  who  certainly  have  succeeded  In  showing 
that  be  waa  neither  so  profound  a  mathematiciaa 
as  Newton,  nor  so  skilful  a  linguist  as  Persoa. 
They  prove,  by  n6  means,  however,  thatSbaka- 
peare  might  not  have  been  a  very  well  educated 
man.  How  many  of  auah  aie  there  among  ua— 
men  who  have  graduated  at  the  very  beat  col- 
leges in  the  land,  and  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves  in  public  life — who  are  unable  to  read 
an  ode  of  Horace  or  a  dialogue  of  Lucian  7  Yet 
the  influence  of  their  edacaiioa  ends  only  with 
their  lives. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  necessary  that 
the  man  of  great  creative  powers,  should  be  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  learning  of  antiquity. 
Sheridan,  who  was  undoubtedly  well  educated, 
and  whose  genius  we  fancy  will  banlly  be  quea- 
tioned,  did  not,  in  the  active  portions  of  his  life, 
retain  Greek  and  Latin  enough  to  read  the  an- 
cient authors  widi  telerahle  ease  to  Umaelf* 
Scott,  Lockhart  tells  aa,  had  so  entirely  for- 
gotten his,  that  be  could  not  on  some  occa- 
sion write  out  a  Greek  word.  Evea  the  forms  of 
the  letters  had  escaped  his  memory.  His  French 
waa  so  execrable,  that  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
ChaHes  X.  at  Holywood  after  hia  exile  were  abso- 
lutely dismayed  atit.  Both  of  these  great  original 
thinkers,  however,  were  great  readers,  and  pos- 
sessed a  vast  fund  of  general  information.  The 
last  indeed,  who  in  many  points,  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Shakspeare  than  any  other  author  who 
has  written  since  his  day.  Is  said  to  have  been  an 
abaolute  bibliomaniac.  Itwillbe  Ibund  we  suspect 
upon  examination,  that  the  most  original  authora 
have  been  those  who  have  read  moat — who  have 
so  thoroughly  mastered  the  ideas  that  have 
been  presented  to  them,  as  to  be  entitled  to  claim 
proprietorship  in  them — and  who  thus  brings 
them  forth  in  a  form  and  coloring  peculiar  to 
themselves,  not  knowing  even,  in  the  migorlty 
of  instances,  that  they  are  not  really  their  owa. 
The  man  who  has  read  Kttle,  on  the  contrary, 
haa  but  slender  food  for  reflection,  and  whoa 
be  writea  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of  dhtti 
imitation.  In  point  of  ftwt,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  there  is,  or  haa  been  since  tha 
world  waa  very  young,  any  such  thing  as  a  new 
idea.  Where  all  are  oM,  therefore,  he  Is  much 
aptest  to  present  those  which  suggest  themselves 
to  him  in  a  new  light,  who*  shall  have  a  large 
field  for  reflection.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  of  seme 
French  author  who  undertook  to  write  aa  ea- 
tirely  original  book,  that  is,  a  book  which  sheidd 
have  no  one  idea  that  had  been  broached  hy 
any  other  person.  As  might  have  been  aa* 
ticipated  It  waa  altogether  unreadable,  aad  was. 
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natural  powers,  unless  aeeooApanied  by  an  ex- 
tensive  acquaintance  with  books,  have  but  a 
very  limited  scope  for  tbetr  exercise.  They 
go  to  a  certain  extent — ^become  exhausted — and 
then  begin  to  reproduce.  There  are  few  who 
have  not  observed  this  with  regard  to  our  public 
speakers,  more  particularly  during  the  l^residen- 
tial  canvass.  A  man  of  strong  mind,  but  of  small 
reading,  -will  make  one  strong  speech  and  this 
he  will  reproduce  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
There  is  no  variety  in  him.  He  has  gone  to  his 
farthest  limit,  and  he  can  go  no  farther.  He  is 
disagreeably  contrasted  with  the  man  of  even  in- 
ferior abilities,  whose  power  of  thought  has  been 
enlarged,  and  resources  multiplied  by  reading. 

We  do  not  believe  that  great  creative  powers 
ever  existed,  except  in  conjunction  with  an  UU' 
dying  thirst  for  information,  and  we  are  sustain- 
ed in  this  view  by  tlie  hbtory  of  all  men  of  that 
description,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Shakspeare  was  a  great  read- 
er, and  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  large  stock 
of  general  information,  not  very  profound,  per- 
haps, but  still  sufficient  for  all  his  purposes.  The 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  genius,  plainly  indi* 
cates  a  mind  well  supplied  with  such  treasures, 
as  books  of  popular  information  could  afford. 
Had  he  not  read  largely,  he  would  have  run  out, 
and  fallen  to  reproducing,  which  we  find  that  be 
never  does. 

There  is,  however,  we  think,  in  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  themselves,  ample  evidence  that  he 
had  read  much,  and  studied  profoundly.  Few 
Euglishroen,  we  venture  to  say  even  of  this  day, 
though  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  pos- 
sess a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  than  he  did.  Can  any  man, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome, 
read  his  plays  of  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  without  being  impress- 
ed with  the  belief  that  he  was  either  inspi- 
red, or  had  studied  the  Roman  history  and 
character,  with  the  most  profound  attention? 
He  breathes,  indeed,  the  very  spirit  of  the  forum, 
of  the  Senate  House,  and  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  such  as  the  student  inhales  it  from  the  page 
of  Livy.  No  where  else  can  we  find  portrayed 
80  exactly  in  accordance  with  all  we  read  of 
them,  the  high  spirit  and  arrogant  bearing  of 
Coriolanus,  the  towering  ambition  and  acute 
genius  of  Cassar,  the  deep  and  relentless  craft  of 
Cassius,  the  open  aud  iugeuuous  patriotism  of 
Brutus,  the  brutal  sensuality  of  Antony,  the  pro- 
foundly politic  temper  of  Augustus,  the  unrivalled 
fascination  of  Cleopatra.  That  Shakspeare  had 
entered  fully  into  the  characters  of  all  these, 
must,  we  think,  be  evident  to  any  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  portraits  with 


the  originals  as  they  are  presented  to  ns  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

So  far  as  literary  acquirements  are  concenedt 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  Shakspeare,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  periods  at  which  they  existed  be- 
ing taken  into  consideration,  as  very  much  on  a 
level  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Neither  of  them 
had  much  Greek  or  Latin  either,  yet  bodi  had 
read  a  great  deal,  and  reflected  deeply  on  what 
they  had  read.  They  were  both  indmafely  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  knew  thoroughly  the  characteristics  of 
their  countrymen.  Each  was  an  epitome,  in 
himself,  of  the  national  character;  Shakspeare 
a  type  of  John  BuU  in  all  bis  humors  and  extra- 
vagances; Scott  the  genuine  representative  of 
the  Celt,  his  foibles  and  his  virtues.  They  were 
in  good  sooth  noble  specimens  of  their  respec- 
tive races. 

The  eariier  commentators  upon  Shakspeare, 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  method  of  investiga- 
tion, with  regard  to  this  subject,  very  ill  adapted 
to  its  elucidation.  They  laid  down  a  theory,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  instead  of  enquiring 
for  naked  facts,  employed  them  selves  solely  in 
the  task  of  finding  arguments  to  support  it.  They 
started  upon  the  presumption  that  Shakspeare  had 
no  learning,  and  all  their  efforts  were  directed  te 
sustain  this  position.  They  wasted  an  abundance 
of  ingenuity  in  discovering  facts  that  might  con- 
trovert the  indubitable  evidence  which  his  plays 
afford,  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
Italy,  and  the  language  of  France.  They  ran- 
sacked whole  libraries,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
Cynthio*8  novels,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  had  been 
translated  before  bis  day,  and  that  Chapman's 
version  of  the  Iliad  was  at  that  time  a  very  com- 
mon book.  This  learning  and  this  labor  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  very  badly  applied.  Shaks- 
peare might  have  read  all  these  works  in  trans- 
lations, and  still  the  fact  would  not  have  been 
more  clear  that  be  was  without  learning,  or  even 
deficient  in  education.  He  uses  Frefich,  Italian 
and  Latin  words,  with  perfect  correctnesa,  and 
whenever  he  finds  occasion,  so  that  prima  facie, 
and  in  the  absence  of  better  proof  than  the 
mere  existence  of  the  works  which  he  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  read,  in  translations,  be  mnst  have 
known  someMng  of  them  all.  The  probability  iti 
that  like  many  other  men,  he  had  learned  them  at 
school  and  partially  forgotten  them  afterwards. 
An  exception  however  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  French  language.  In  one  of  the  acts  of 
Henry  V.,  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Catherine 
of  France,  afterwards  queen  of  that  monarch, 
and  her  maid,  in  French,  which  nobody  who  did 
not  well  understand  the  language  could  have 
written,  and  the  conduct  and  humor  of  which 
are  so  entirely   Shaksperenn,  that  the.  nnsher 
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caniiot  be  mistaken.  The  very  trick  of  playing 
apon  words,  to  which  Shakspeare  was  so  much 
•ddictod,  is  indulged  with  an  ease  and  a  license, 
that  proTO  him  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  enquire  whether  a  man  of 
a  gentos  so  ready,  and  a  mind  so  inquisitive 
night  not  if  he  had  thought  proper,  have  made 
himself,  in  a  very  short  time,  master  of  enough 
Indian  to  answer  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
lathors  of  that  language ;  whether  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  did  so,  or  trusted  to  others 
for  such  scraps  as  he  occasionally  introduces 
mto  his  dinlogues.  The  facts  stand  upon  the 
rocord.  Unless  the  source  whence  he  deri- 
▼ed  his  French  and  Italian  can  be  shown,  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  knew  something  of 
them.  The  only  evidence  that  we  have  against  his 
kaswMge,  is  tlie  saying  of  Ben  Jonson,  which 
we  have  already  quoted. 

Another  argnment,  and  a  very  common  one, 
agsiast  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,  is  the  con- 
Woa  which  he  frequently  makes  of  customs, 
creeds  and  titles.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
he  probably  bat  followed  in  the  beaten  track  of 
etheis  who  had  preceded  him,  and  that  remarka- 
ble iacongmities  deformed  the  stage  long  after 
hb  day.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  Garrick 
teted  Macbeth  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  Miyor 
Generalf  and  that  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
tbe  propriety  of  costume,  until  the  days  of  the 
Kembles.  In  none  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are 
nere  ineongmities,  or  grosser,  observable,  than 
■ay  be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Dante, 
when  the  heathen  mythology  and  the  Oatliolic 
ersed  are  mulled  so  singularly  that  it  is  almost 
isipossible  to  separate  them.  Yet  Dante  was 
psiisissd  of  all  tlie  learning  of  his  age,  was  the 
gradoate  of  a  renowned  University,  and  wrote 
asveral  prose  works  in  Latin.  Persons  w  ho  argue 
ia  diis  manner,  seem  to  forget  the  necessity  under 
which  every  writer  for  the  stage  labors,  of  crea- 
tiag  a  sloge  tffeci^  in  order  to  make  his  produc- 
tioas  popular  with  the  mass. 

*'They  who  live  to  please,  miut  please  to  Uvo.'* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  when  Lewis,  the 
■athor  of  the  Monk,  was  informed  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  black  in  one  of  hisdramas,  was  consid- 
ered rather  out  of  rule,  he  replied,  in  great  disdain, 
that  he  had  introduced  him  for  e^ef,  and  that  if  he 
had  thought  he  could  have  produced  a  greater  im- 
I  by  making  him  blue,  ^fue  he  should  have 
i!  Perhape  Shakspeare  was  governed  by 
•SBM  such  feeling  as  this,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
tbiak  that  the  necessity  alluded  to  will  account,  in 
a  saUsfactory  manner,  for  Aiuch  the  larger  num- 
ber of  incoBgniities  and  anomalies  with  which 
fee  has  bees  chnrgecl. 


That  Shakspeare,  if  he  had  ever  read  Aristode, 
paid  very  little  regard  in  general  to  his  precepts, 
is  very  true;  nor  do  we  see  that  there  existed 
any  reason  why  he  should  have  done  so,  bad  he 
been  as  familiar  with  them  as  he  was  with  his 
own  writings.     Aristotle  was  no  poet  himself, 
though  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  his  taste. 
He  never  attempted,  that  wo  know,  to  write 
a  drama  according  to  tbe  rules  which  he  lays 
down.    Those  rnles  are  drawn  from  the  great 
Greek  tragedians,  ^schylns,   Sophocles,   and 
Euripides,  and   in  order  to  estimate  the  pro- 
priety with  which   Shakspeare  departed  from 
them,  we  must  go  back  to  these  poets  themselves. 
They  were  all  men  of  great  genius,  whose  works 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  still 
reckoned  among  the  loftiest  monuments  of  hu- 
man intellect.     What,  let  us  ask,  induced  them 
to  observe,  in  the  composition  of  their  dramas, 
those  rules  which  have  been  collected  by  Aristo- 
tle 1    Was  it  not  because  they  discovered,  that 
by  following  them  strictly,  they  most  successfully 
recommended  their  productions  to  an  Athenian 
audience  ?     And  had  they  believed,  that  by  de- 
parting from  them,  they  could  have  made  their 
works  more  popular,  would  they  not  have  done 
so?    It  appears  to  us  unquestionable  that  they 
would.    They  wrote,  in  other  words,  to  please 
the  people  before  whom  their  pisys  were  to  be 
represented,  and  they  adopted  the  method  which 
they  believed  would  most  certainly  ensure  suc- 
cess.   By  precisely  such  views,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  Shakspeare  was  governed,  in  pre- 
paring his  dramas  for  the  stage.    He  consulted* 
as  did  the  great  Grecian  dramatists,  the  taste  of 
the  audience  for  whose  amusement  he  was  wri- 
ting.   He  knew  that  London  was  not  Athens, 
and  that  the  taste  of  Englishmen  was  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Athenians.    He  had  as  much 
right  as  they  to  establish  a  school  of  his  own,  for 
he  had  as  much  genius  as  they,  and  he  had  the 
same  guide  which  had  led  them  forward.    The 
taste  of  the  audience  was,  in  both  cases,  the  gov- 
erning motive. 

BIS  esNius. 

We  have  often  thought  what  a  congenial  task  it 
would  be  to  a  professed  phrenologist,  who  should 
be  required  to  make  a  cast  of  Shakspeare's  head, 
judging  of  the  organs  from  his  writings.  We 
can  easily  conceive  that  it  would  be  as  nearly 
perfect,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  head  to 
be.  All  the  organs  would  appear,  fully  devel- 
oped, and  in  the  most  eiact  and  admirable  pro- 
portions. Especially  large  must  have  been  hia 
ideality ;  that  faculty  which  gives  the  poet  his 
inspiration,  and  lifis  him  above  the  every-day 
scenes  of  life.    Wonder  wculd  stand  out  iu  bold 
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relief,  for  it  is  to  this  organ  that  we  owe  the  ter- 
rible scenes  in  Macbeth,  and  the  delightful  cues 
in  the  Tempest  Music  would  have  been  found 
in  its  full  proportions;  for  Shakspeare  nererbas 
occasion  to  speak  of  '*  sweet  sounds,"  that  he 
does  not  show  how  keenly  be  relished  them. 
Wit  would  have  created  almost  a  deformity,  for 
what  must  have  been  the  size  of  that  organ, 
which  gave  life  to  FalstaflT  and  Pistol  ?  Com- 
bativeness  reveals  itself  in  the  bold  and  emphatic 
language  habitual  with  Macbeth;  individuality,  in 
the  eminently  dramatic  taste,  which  led  him  to 
represent  no  two  characters  as  exactly  alike, 
among  the  hundreds  whom  he  brought  upon  the 
stage.  Destructiveness,  that  which  gives  edge 
to  satire,  stands  revealed  in  every  word  spoken 
by  Shylock,  or  Timon. 

It  is,  we  suspect,  in  the  perfect  combination  of 
all  the  qualities  represented  by  the  phrenological 
organs,  in  a  very  high  state  of  excellence,  that 
Shakspeare*s  great  superiority  over  all  poets, 
either  before  his  day  or  since,  will  be  found  to 
exist.  There  have  been  single  poets,  in  each  par- 
ticular department  of  excellence,  who  have  equal- 
led him,  though  none  have  ever  excelled  him  in 
any ;  but  we  may  look  in  vain  for  another,  who 
combined  them  all  as  he  did.  Milton  and  Dante 
were  bis  equals  in  loftiuess  of  thought;  Dryden 
and  Pope  in  keenness  of  satire;  Homer  in 
the  power  of  animated  description ;  the  Greek 
tragedians  in  '* horrible  imaginings;"  but  Shaks- 
peare has  this  advantage  over  all — that  he  was 
equal  to  the  best  of  them,  in  the  very  points  in 
which  they  most  excelled. 

In  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  it  appears  to  us  very  certain, 
that  he  never  had  an  equal.  The  position,  says 
Johnson,  in  which  he  places  a  particular  charac- 
ter, may  be  impossible ;  yet  we  feel  that  were  we 
in  the  situation  described,  we  should  speak  and 
act  precisely  as  be  does.  It  is  very  certain  that 
no  English  author  Is  ever  so  frequently  quoted, 
with  reference  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  His 
sentences  have,  In  a  vast  variety  of  instances, 
grown  into  proverbs.  They  have  been  drawn 
into  common  use,  as  household  phrases  pregnant 
with  homely  wisdom,  until  their  very  origin  has 
been  forgotten.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
proof,  that  he  speaks  the  language  of  nature ;  a 
language  which  all  mankind  can  understand. 
When  he  ascends  above  the  level  of  common 
life,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  Macbeth,  there  is  a 
sublimity  about  his  language  which  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  we  never 
close  the  book  without  saying,  surely  this  man 
must  have  been  inspired  I 


EN  AVANTI 

When  one  year  has,  not  long  since,  closed,  and 
another  commenced,  we  sometimes  hear  such 
gloomy  forecastings  of  the  future,  as  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  those  who  make  them  dread  to  move 
forward  in  the  course  of  time.  What  if  one 
more  year  is  fairly  gone,  and  another  commenced  ? 
What  if  the  signs  and  the  voices  around  already 
show  the  dawning  of  a  new  spring  and  the  pre- 
face to  a  new  summer  t  What  if  rude  winter, 
the  frosted  link  which  bound  this  year  to  the  last, 
id  about  to  be  broken,  and  we  can  begin  to  see, 
and  hear,  and  feel,  the  distinctive  seasons  of  a  new 
year  coming  fairly  over  us  to  strew  flowers,  to 
pour  full  summer  abroad,  to  perform  all  the  succes- 
sive acts  of  their  drama  in  our  life-theatre,  to  sing 
with  their  winds  the  wild  and  merry  odes  of 
Spring,  the  solemn  marches  of  Summer,  the  calm 
requiems  of  Autumn,  and  then  pass  away,  as  all 
the  seasons  of  other  years  have  done,  and  leave 
us  a  twelve-month  nearer  to  all  the  future  fates 
of  the  human  race  ?  What  of  it  ?  Lives  there  a 
soul  in  the  broad  land  to-day,  who  would  consent 
to  march  backwards 'instead  of  forwards,  if  the 
Power,  to  whom  the  chariot  of  Time  belongs, 
should  give  a  full  consent  ?  Or  would  there  be 
one  soul  who  would  consent  to  pause  just  here 
amidst  the  cycles  of  the  years,  and  agree  that 
whatever  is  before  him  of  good  or  of  evil  should 
continue  to  be  as  far  before  him  foreyer  as  it  now 
is  ?  Probably  not  one.  For  ail  our  elegies  over 
departed  days  we  would  still  press  onward.  We 
would  see  what  lies  lower  down  on  the  River  of 
Time ;  not  the  past  merely  and  tamely  repeated, 
but  the  fresh  scenery  on  the  shore.  The  year 
last  gone  by  was,  like  Its  immediate  predecessor, 
one  of  momentous  events  among  the  nations. 
Rome  and  Hungary,  Garibaldi  and  Kossuth,  have 
gloriously  struggled  to  be  fi-ee,  and  failing  have  fall- 
en from  the  places  of  honour,  but  have  fallen  into 
the  arms  of  the  historic  muse,  to  be  by  her  crowned 
with  the  freshest  laurels.  And  when,  in  fhture 
years,  the  day  of  the  great  social  feast  of  free  na- 
tions shall  arrive,  and  all  gates  shall  be  opened, 
and  viands  for  hungry  souLi  shall  be  set  out  on 
thresholds  free  for  all  comers,  and  strangers 
known  and  unknown  shall  be  led  to  hoapitality, 
and  former  foes  shall  converse  in  friendly  words, 
and  chains  shall  be  knocked  off  from  all  captives, 
and  all  bickerings  shall  be  composed,  then  as  the 
men  of  ancient  Rome  on  such  occasiona  bom 
about  the  images  of  Apollo,  of  Diana,  of  Her- 
cules, of  Neptune,  and  of  Mercury,  so  there  shall 
be  suitable  piUvinaria  provided  for  Kossuth  and 
Garibaldi,  and  they  shall  be  borne  about  to  feast 
rejoicing  eyes  in  the  same  procMfions  which  bear 
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iMgM  of  tlM  Wallsew,  nd  tiie  T^lls,  md  the 
Doriai,  Md  tko  Wwhingtoas,  of  the  world.  Had 
than  been  uMgnetie  wins  on  which  to  seed  from 
hsait  to  howt,  acroM  the  Atiande,  impiriaes  of 
nvneiUe  hope,  we  would  hwre  loTod  to  wftft 
thea  sach  impalae  ui  their  dark  days  that  are 
pait.  Aad  yet  we  caoaot  hot  feel,  that  in  sncb 
bMOBM  aa  theira  hope  and  courage  are  in  theoD- 
i9lvaaiadealfactible,  beeauae  the  gnNiadaof  hope 
an  iadeitnietlUe  beneath  the  apanniog  arch  of 
a  righteooa  HeaTon.  The  voice  of  hope,  in  each 
awn  aad  anch  nationa,  ia  not  that  of  an  arbitrary 
declaioier  to  the  winds,  but  of  a  prophet  heaven- 
iaspirsd,  uttering  that  which  is  cut  in  letters  of 
adamant  m  the  deep  etemiti?a  of  the  natures  of 
earthly  thinga,  foretelling  the  necessary  future 
froai  the  aeeeasary  past,  and  eren  when  its  prssent 
pillar*  muat  fail,  foretelling  its  future  pillars,  and 
as  Hass  foretold  Luther  an  hundred  yeara  before 
Lather,  exclaiming  with  ita  expiring  breath: 
**sxoriare  ex  meis  oasibas  ultor!"  The  strug- 
gfiag  aaiions  will  yet  struggle  on.  The  fallen 
patriots  will  yet  again  arise,  or  others  shall  arise 
ia  their  piacea.  And  noble  deeds  shall  yet  be 
doae,  and  noble  ends  attained.  Who  is  there 
who  would  not  still  march  onward  with  time, 
to  bail  such  men  when  they  shall  arise,  to  be- 
hold their  deeds,  their  trials,  and  their  triumphs, 
sad  to  send  them  the  cup  of  glory  even  from 
these  distant  lauds? 

There  will  also  be  new  achievements  of  sci 
•ace  in  the  years  to  come,  as  there  have  been  ia 
the  years  which  are  past.  Reason  can  prophe 
ej  nothing  more  certainly,  than  that  the  progress 
of  flcientific  discovery,  and  of  humao  mastery 
over  elemental  nature,  is  not  yet  at  its  stopping- 
place.  It  must  continue,  unless  the  crust  of  the 
earth  be  disorganized,  or  the  laws  of  chemistry 
repealed,  or  the  stars  stop  in  their  courses. 
Things  which  now  lie  just  ahead  of  the  ad  van 
ring  foot  of  science,  are  with  no  more  reason  to  be 
considered  dreams  and  chimeras  by  us,  than 
things  now  just  behind  its  step,  ought  to  have 
been  considered  visionary  by  those  persons 
te  whom  they  lay  just  in  advance.  **  Shoes  of 
swiftness,  seven  league  boots,  and  Fortunatus' 
wishing  capa,  are  banished  even  from  the  nurse- 
ry; but  an  electro-magnetic  steam  fire-balloou, 
which  will  cleave  the  air  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
go  straight  to  its  destination  as  the  crow  flies,  is 
aa  iavootion  which  many  hope  to  see  realized, 
before  railways  are  quite  worn  to  pieces.  "* 
Things  have  been  overtaken  iu  the  course  of  hu- 
maa  progress  which  had  been  considered,  and 
ought  to  have  been  considered,  as  wild  before 
they  were  realized,  aa  this  jovial  fancy  now  seems. 
Bat  looking  forward  with  the  roost  sharply  prac- 
tical eyes.  It  would  be  weak  and  almost  guilty 
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reaaoning  to  think  that  heaven^s  gi/ka  to  man,  of 
able  minda,  were  exhausted,  that  gentua  should 
hereafterdisappear  from  the  earth  as  a  lost  Pleiad, 
or  that  the  power  of  able  mmds  to  penetrate  the 
secrsts  of  nature  has  gone  to  its  fortheat  bourne 
in  the  days  past.  Do  we  consent,  that  whatever 
revelations  of  beauty  or  of  power  science  or  ge- 
nius shall  hereafter  make  to  man — ^whether  it  be 
a  new  and  grand  science,  or  an  image  in  marble 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  *'  the  boy-god,  the 
young  dreamer  by  shady  places,  whose  home  is 
yet  on  earth,  and  to  whom  the  oracle  and  the 
spheres  are  still  unknown"— or  new  poetry  which 
casts  the  shade  on  Sbakspeare  and  Milton  which 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  cast  on  Dante  and  Tasso — 
or  new  perfections  of  human  character,  which  as- 
cend upon  the  scale  to  higher  steps  of  purity,  of 
wisdom,  of  magnanimity  dian  the  past  has  seen — 
shall  all  remain  forever  unrevealed  to  us,  that 
we  shall  never  see  the  morning-light  of  their 
rising,  nor  the  splendour  of  their  ascension  t 
No— we  would  go  onward. 

The  coming  year  will  show  us  things  worthy 
of  marching  onward  to  see,  even  in  the  gardens, 
the  fields  and  the  forests.  The  shadow  of  Eden 
will  again  fall  upon  the  gardens  and  the  orchards, 
when  the  spring-time  duly  comes ;  and  they  will 
blow  around ;  and  their  roses  and  their  garlanda 
will  shew  us  colours  which  will  awaken  anew  to 
their  annual  life  the  mystic  memories  of  Eden 
which  we  all  bring  with  us  from  the  bosom  of 
the  past  ages.  The  forests  will  again  dress 
themselves  in  the  full  flowing  garments  of  their 
green  leaves ;  and  begin  again  to  feel  with  deep 
mysteries,  and  to  look  as  if  they  had  boasted  of 
the  young  Endymions  who  yet  dream  on  their 
hill-tops ;  and  to  give  forth  in  their  low  sounds 
the  echoes  of  the  chase  of  the  ancient  Huntress 
Divinity,  yet  sweeping  with  invisible  retinue 
through  their  valleys.  Aud  men  shall  again  walk 
forth  to  labour  or  to  meditate  in  the  fields  waving 
with  the  green  and  the  yellow,  the  promise  and 
the  harvest  of  the  bonniy  of  God.  We  shall 
again  enjoy  those  hours  in  the  open  air,  in  which 
the  soul  makes  the  most  rapid  advances  in  Its 
career,  and  lives,  amid  the  operations  and  the 
shows  of  nature,  a  life  of  hidden  sympathies  which 
tell  that  it  was  made  to  spend  its  early  yeara 
here,  and  is  fitted  to  be  taught  by  scenery  much 
which  it  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know. 

And  we  might  well  wish  to  live  on  another 
year,  even  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  manifold  and 
gorgeous  pictures,  which  air  and  clouds  and  sun- 
shine will  draw  in  the  sky  above  us — the  flighty 
Madge-Wildfire  face  of  an  April  day— the  lilt- 
ing form  and  blooming  face  of  May — the  blazing 
sky  and  sun  of  the  summer  solstice — the  distant 
roar,  and  the  dark,  gathering  terror,  and  the  rush- 
ing wind,  and  the  crashing  artillery  of  the  aiorma 
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of  Joly  ereBiBg*— the  nigbte  of  Aagostf  when  tbe 
flash  of  the  fire-fly  almost  presumes  a  rivalry 
with  that  of  the  far-distant  lightning — the  calm 
serenity  and  the  mddy  fruit  of  Autumn.  Who 
that  lives  on  with  any  purity  of  soul  can  fail  of 
interest  in  the  ** rolling  year?"  And  who  could 
wish  to  fly  from  it,  either  back  to  the  bank  of 
Lethe,  or  away  to  the  lands  of  Comus  and  of 
Circe? 
Nor  are  these  all.    No. 

**  Hononnd  be  Womui !  who  sweetly  diseloMt 
In  Ufe*8  rugged  pathway  boom  beaTenly  roeee! 
Gracefully  weaving  love's  fortunate  band 
While  in  grace's  most  winning  attire 
She  carefully  watches  the  bright  genial  lire 
Of  our  purest  emotions  with  skiUuUeet  hand.*' 

Without  that  light  which  comes  from  the  soul 
of  the  God-appointed  partner  of  man  in  this  life, 
the  queen  of  his  world  of  grace,  the  vision  which 
ever  appears  in  the  most  individual  and  heart- 
felt of  his  dreams,  and  without  the  waving  of 
her  sceptre  over  both  individual  and  social  life, 
neither  sculpture,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  pomps  of 
the  summer  clouds,  could  delight  us.  We  should 
scarcely  be  capable  of  science  itself.  No  arm 
could  stay  the  re-flowing  wave  of  barbarism,  no 
boon  could  repay  the  loss  even  to  the  dreams  of 
the  muser  in  shady  places.  Spencer,  the  poet, 
wrote,  as  he  says,  "  in  the  greener  times  of  my 
youth,"  hymns  in  honour  of  earthly  Beauty  and 
earthly  Love,  which  in  after  years,  when  sobered 
by  age  and  calamities,  he  seems  to  have  regret- 
ted; and  he  ^*  resolved  at  least  to  amend,  and  by 
way  of  retracting,  to  reform  them — making  (in- 
stead of  those  two  Hymns  of  earthly  or  natural 
love  and  beauty,)  two  others  of  heavenly  and  ce- 
lestial." That  doubt  seems  to  have  darkened 
his  mind  which  so  many  others  have  felt,  whether 
there  is  anything  of  eternal  essence  in  the  love 
of  this  life,  whether  the  links,  which  bind  us  to 
other  souls  in  this  life,  shall  also  bind  us  to  them 
in  the  life  to  come.  Shall  we  know  and  love 
there,  as  we  know  and  love  here  ?  Or  shall  the 
light  of  that  High  World  chase  away,  as  an  evil 
shadow,  all  that  joy  of  life  worthy  of  a  better 
name  than  Romance,  which  we  received  from 
"the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  woman?"  Many 
souls  of  the  highest  and  purest  have  darkly  mused 
and  dreamed  over  that  problem.  And  to  many 
a  soul,  in  default  of  a  voice  of  solution  speaking 
from  eternity,  the  answer  has  burst  up  from  its 
own  rightly  prophetic  depths,  assuring  man  of  the 
guiltlessness,  and  of  the  consequent  immortality, 
of  even  earthly  love  when  it  is  pure.  Had  the 
woman  Eve  been  created  in  her  loveliness,  and 
given  to  man  only  after  he  was  expelled  guilty 
from  Paradbe,  there  might  have  been  such  a 
doubt.    But  such  was  not  the  fact.    It  was  to 


vnfallea  Adam  that  the  boon  of  love  was  firat 
given.  There  have  been  days  in  Paradise,  and 
such  days  again  there  must  and  will  be»  when 
the  holiness  of  all  heaven  breathed  aronnd  loving 
hearts,  and  not  one  thought  of  disapprobation 
towards  them  entered  the  minds  of  the  Pnrelm* 
mortals  who  guarded  their  bowers.  Such  days 
must  be  again.  When  man  shall  advance  into 
the  realms  of  the  Immortals,  he  surely  cannot 
leave  behind  that  which  was  even  here  his  closest 
kindred  to  the  Immortals.  There  acrely  can  lie 
between  this  world  and  that  no  river  of  Lethe, 
whose  waters  are  to  take  from  us  that  which 
most  strongly  assimilated  ns  to  the  life  on  the 
other  shore. 

Then  let  ns  march  onward ! — bathing  our  souk 
anew  with  "  origane  and  thyme,"  to  rejoice  in 
the  new  birth  of  liberty  on  earth,  to  admire  the 
achievements  of  science,  to  walk  in  companion- 
ship with  nature*  to  know,  if  God  bless  us  so  for, 
the  sterling  worth  of  human  afiection,  and  to  leap, 
all  sandaled  and  ready,  across  to  the  pomps  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  beyond. 

B. 

January^   1850. 


A  LOTE  CHAUNT. 

A  sailor  on  the  stream  of  time. 

And  all  without  a  guide, 
I  loosed  my  bark  in  life's  young  prime, 

Adown  the  deep  to  ride. 

A  sailor  on  the  stream  of  time, 

And  all  without  a  guide, 
I  daily  dipped  my  oars  in  chime 

To  rippUngs  of  the  tide. 

A  sailor  on  the  stream  of  life. 

And  all  without  a  guide. 
Through  scenes  with  pain  and  pleasure  rife. 

Still  onward  did  I  glide. 

A  sailor  on  the  stream  of  time. 

And  all  without  a  guide, 
(As  I  hare  said  in  many  a  rbyme,) 

One  mom  a  boat  I  spied. 

While  saifing  on  the  stream  of  time. 

And  all  without  a  guide, 
Ne^er  loneliness  I'd  thought  a  crime. 

Till  I  this  boat  descried. 

Another  sailor  on  time's  stream. 

Was  all  without  a  guide ; 
Her  slender  bark  did  narrow  seem, 

While  mine  was  rather  wide. 

Still  sailing  on  the  stream  of  time. 

But  with  her  by  my  side, 
Happy  I  rore  through  erery  clime ; 

And  love  is  now  our  guide. 
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AR«UHENT. 

ProfotHion^  1--10.  ImoaeatiotL  11—16.  Cmaet  €f  Ju- 
m'«  haired  to  the  TrtfanMj  17— dO.  The  Trqfone  de- 
part from  Sieilf  :  Jvno'e  Soliloquy,  51—- 76.  Juno  om- 
Uttheprieomt^ihe  Winde,  77—102.  Jmmo'e  Addrees 
to  j£tdm$,  10^^117.  ./EoUu'e  Reply,  lis— 102,  The 
Storm,  134—236.  The  TVqfane  land  in  Libyoy  237— 
333.  Interview t^ Jupiter andVenut^d^i— 425.  Mer- 
euTf  tf  sent  to  prepare  Ae  Carthagiftiane  for  a  kind 
/eeHnf  towarde  the  Trofone,  436—446.  ^neae  eeU 
out  with  AekaUa  to  explore  the  Country,  447—462. 
VV«M  meeU  ./Eneae,  463^-^588.  ^nea*  proceeds  to 
tte  CUy,  d8&-646.  The  Temple,  647—725.  Dido 
titiis  the  Tempie,726— 747.  Ilioneue  eolieiie  the  Pro- 
tection ^IA«  Qmmi, 748— 870.  Aineae appeare^^l- 
957.  Venno  appUee  to  Cupid,  958—1002.  Venue  re- 
moees  Aaeamine,  1003—1011.  The  Banquet,  1012— 
1108. 

PREFACE.* 

That  minstrel  I,  on  lluicio*8  flowery  meads, 
Who  toned  to  Doric  laya  the  slender  reeds, 
Tlien  quit  tbe  woods,  and  sung  the  ploughman's  share, 
Hk  tillage,  pastures,  cattle,  thrift  and  care ; 
Compelled  his  fields  to  heap  the  fanner's  store, 
And  though  he  wished  for  much,  to  yield  him  more^ 
A  usefiil  work,  and  grateful  to  the  swains ; 
But,  now,  my  muse  aspires  to  loftier  straina. 


Arms  and  the  man  t  sing,  firom  Ilium's  coast. 
Who  first  to  Latium  led  a  warrior  host ; 
Whom  fiita  leleutless  from  his  country  tore. 
And  brought — an  exile— to  Layinium's  shore. 
Tbe  Hearenly  powers,  indulging  Juno's  rage. 
On  land  and  sea  harass  the  patriot  sage ; 
War,  too,  inflicted  many  grievous  woes, 
A  city  while  he  built  amidst  his  (ocb. 
And  for  his  household  gods  prepared  a  home, 
Whence  sprung  the  Alban  kings,  and  walls  of  lofty  Rome. 

Say,  Muse !  by  whom  her  power  had  slighted  been, 
Or  what  resenting,  Heaven's  Imperial  Queen, 
Cooipelled  a  man,  of  piety  so  pure, 
Such  sad  misluipsp  such  haniships  to  endure-^ 
Can  angry  passions,  thus,  with  vengeance  fell, 
la  heavenly  minds  and  holy  bosoms  dwell  7 

Across  the  sea,  and  distant  to  the  south. 
From  Latium's  coast,  and  yellow  Tiber's  mouth, 

*  I  give  a  version  of  these  four  lines,  without  entering 
npon  die  question  of  their  authenticity.  They  arc  con- 
sidered by  many,  among  them,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar  of  our  own  country,  as  unworthy  of  the  poet.  It 
■ighl,  however,  be  easily  proved,  that  they  are  in  his  beet 
moaner,  as  a  reference  to  his  former  works,  if  we  reject,  as 
we  ought  to  do,  the  last  few  words,  by  which  it  has  been 
sooffat  to  connect  them  with  the  poem,  and  which  are,  evi- 
dently, the  silly  conceit  of  some  grammarian,  or  transcri- 
ber. The  hand  of  Virgil  cannot  be  traced  farther  than 
ogrieeUe^—TR. 


Carthage  once  stood — a  proud  and  lofty  i 
Renowned  for  wealth,  but  more  for  martial  fame« 
The  land  was  held  by  men  of  Tyrian  race. 
Above  all  others  Juno  loved  the  place; 
Not  even  Samoa  to  her  heart  so  dear. 
Her  burnished  arms  and  bounding  car  were  here. 
Fond  hope  she  cherishes  within  her  breast, 
Nor  does  the  anxioiis  care  allow  her  rest. 
Would  but  the  fates,  by  any  chance,  give  way. 
The  world  to  bring  beneath  its  sovereign  sway. 
But  she  had  heard  it  had  been  long  decreed, 
A  vigorous  rnco  should  spring  from  Trojan  seed, 
In  future  time,  to  raze  those  walls  of  Tyre, 
And  lay  her  temple  smouldering  in  the  fire. 
Thence,  that  a  mighty  state,  and  proud  in  war, 
Would  drag  fair  Libya  at  its  conquering  car. 
These  feared  events  the  Queen  of  heaven  annoy, 
Not  yet  forgetful  of  the  war  at  Troy, 
In  which  for  much  loved  Argos  she  engaged. 
And  which,  with  ardent  zeal  she  foremost  waged. 
Old  causes,  too,  still  rankle  in  her  heart. 
The  cruel  wounds  lose  nothing  of  their  smart. 
Deep  seated  in  her  soul,  and  brooding  storm. 
Are  Paris'  judgment,  and  her  slighted  form. 
The  hated  race  of  bastard  Dardan  seed. 
And  Hebe  wronged — and  honored  Ganymede. 
By  these  inflamed,  the  Trojans  o'er  the  main, 
(A  little  remnant  from  the  ensanguined  plain,) 
Worried  and  tossed  to  other  lands  she  bore. 
And  kept  at  distance  from  the  Latian  shore. 
Such  throes  to  being  gave  the  Roman  state, 
A  type  of  greatness,  and  of  future  fioe ! 

Scarce  had  Sicilia  vanished  from  their  view, 
Buoyant  with  hope  and  joyous  were  the  crew; 
With  willing  hearto  and  hands  they  crowded  sail, 
And  ploughed  the  deep  before  the  &voring  gale-; 
When  June  probed  the  wound  within  her  breast, 
And  to  herself  these  burning  thoughts  expressed  i 
**  Vanquished,  defeated,  must  I,  then,  give  way. 
Nor  keep  this  Trojan  king  from  Latian  sway  T 
The  fiites,  forsooth,  forbid  I  did  Pallas  wait 
The  slow  decrees,  and  halting  steps  of  fiite  T 
Could  she,  incensed,  and  urged  by  vengeance  dire, 
The  Argives  drown,  and  wrap  their  ships  in  fire  f 
And  what  th'  oflence  7    Oi'leus  son,  alone. 
Should,  by  his  death,  for  his  mad  crime  atone ; 
But  she,  Jove's  lightning  hurling  from  the  clouds. 
Dispersed  his  fleet,  and  burned  his  lofty  shrouds, 
With  furious  winds  ihe  asnre  sea  upturned, 
In  its  deep  bosom  all  his  men  inumed. 
Himself  respiring  flames,  with  whirlwind  shock, 
Seized  fast  and  dashed  upon  a  pointed  rock. 
Yet,  I — the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove, 
The  Queen  supreme  of  Gods  through  Heaven  who  move, 
With  one  weak  race  a  seven  years'  war  maiwta iw^ 
My  rage  unsated,  and  my  labon  vain  i 
Besides ;  who,  now,  will  Juno's  power  adore. 
Or  suppliant  gifls  upon  her  altars  pour  7" 

These  thoughts  revolving  in  a  breast  of  flcmM, 
The  Goddess  hastening  to  iEolia  came — 
The  home  of  clouds — a  mass  of  monstrous  fbrm»— ' 
Pregnant  with  wind,  and  big  with  raging  storms. 
iEolus,  their  king,  within  a  vasty  cave, 
Hears  the  winds  wrestle,  and  the  tempests  reve. 
With  power  supreme  their  turt>ulence  restrains, 
And,  in  a  prison,  checks  their  wrath  with  chaiuB. 
Indignant,  they,  amidst  the  mountain's  roar. 
In  murmuring  torrents  round  the  barrier  pour. 
High  on  his  throne,  sits  iEolus  secure, 
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Sceptre  in  hand,  and  of  his  inffuence  rare ; 

Prompt  to  chastise,  yet  anxious  to  assuage, 

He  soothes  their  mhids,  and  mollifies  their  rage. 

Were  it  not  so,  nor  earth  its  seat  could  keep, 

Nor  heaven's  high  vault,  nor  yet  th'  unfathomed  deep ; 

All  from  their  firm  fonndations  they  would  tear, 

And  drive  them  whirling  through  the  liquid  air. 

The  sire  of  Gods,  of  such  resulu  afraid, 

In  gloomy  caverns  their  mad  fury  laid ; 

With  mighty  mountains  weighed  their  bodies  down, 

A  master  gave  them  with  a  royal  crown, 

Who  could  inflict,  or  penalties  and  pains, 

Or  send  them  bounding  forth  with  loosened  reins. 

Him  Juno,  now,  in  suppliant  tones  addressed. 

And  thus  her  vengeful  thoughts  in  words  expressed : 

^olus !  to  whom  the  sire  of  gods  assigned, 
To  calm  the  waves  and  raise  them  with  the  wind ; 
A  hateful  race  now  sail  the  Tuscan  main, 
Troy  to  rebuild  upon  th'  Italian  plain. 
And  give  their  conquered  gods  a  home  again. 
Add  vigor  to  the  winds,  their  ships  o'erwhelm, 
Or,  now  no  longer  answering  to  the  helm, 
All,  shattered  and  dispersed,  at  distance  keep, 
And  plunge  the  seamen  in  the  foaming  deep. 
Twice  seven  young  Nymphs,  adorned  with  every  grace. 
Around  my  person  hold  an  honored  place ; 
Sweet  Deiopeia,  fiurest  of  them  all. 
To  thee  I  consecrate-^thy  wife  to  call. 
For  such  deserts,  with  thee,  time's  endless  space- 
To  live,  and  bless  thee  with  a  beauteous  race. 

^olus  replies :    **'  My  L'ege  1  'tis  thine  to  say, 
What  is  thy  will,  well-pleased  shall  I  obey^ 
To  thee  the  favor  of  great  Jove  I  owe, 
Thou  dost  this  sceptral  dignity  bestow ; 
That  with  the  gods  I  at  their  feasu  recline, 
And  rule  the  winds  and  clouds — all,  all  are  thine." 

This  said,  he  strikes  the  hollow  mountain's  side, 
With  pointed  spear,  and  rends  an  opening  wide, 
Through  which  the  winds,  as  if  in  war's  array. 
In  fierce  tornado  rush  o'er  earth  away. 
Upon  the  sea  the  east  and  west  winds  bear, 
And  from  its  depths  the  whole  fonndation  tear ; 
The  south-west,  too,  impels  it  more  and  more, 
And  mountain  waves  sends  surging  to  the  shore. 
Their  urgent  fiite  the  sailors  loudly  wail. 
The  laboring  halyards  creak  before  the  gale. 
Dense,  pitchy  clouds  now  quickly  tear  away. 
From  Trojan  eyes  the  glorious  orb  of  day ; 
Night's  gloomy  darkness  settles  on  the  deep, 
The  thunder  booms,  through  ether  lightnings  sweep. 
And  all  are  threatened  with  eternal  sleep. 
iKnoas'  limbs  are  chilled  with  fear  and  cai«, 
He  groans,  and  lifts  to  Heaven  his  hands  in  prayer: 
"  Happy,  thrice  happy  they  I  whose  fate  to  die, 
Before  their  tins,  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy; 
Tydides !  bravest  of  the  Argive  train, 
Could  I  not  fall  upon  the  Trojan  plain. 
Pour  out  my  weary  soul  by  thy  right  hand. 
And  moisten  with  my  blood  my  native  strand  t 
There,  gallant  Hector  met  Pelides'  dart. 
There,  great  Sarpedon  lies,  of  patriot  heart; 
There,  swift  Simois  rolls,  along  its  bed, 
Bodies  and  shields,  the  helmet  and  the  head." 
While  thus  he  ^eaks,  the  aorth-wmd  strikes  his  spars. 
Blows  through  his  sails,  and  wets  the  distant  stars ; 
Next,  break  the  oars,  no  more  the  helm  can  guide, 
But  to  the  tempest  yields  the  ship's  broadside ; 
Heaped  close  in  masses  broken  mountains  roll. 


Strike  terror  to  the  heart  and  awe  the  sonL 

These  hang  aloft  upon  the  foaming  wave. 

The  yawning  earth  to  those  now  shows  a  grave. 

The  tide  returning  from  the  neighboring  strand, 

Is  made  more  furious  by  the  mingling  sand. 

Three,  borne  away,  are  by  the  south-wind's  blast. 

Upon  the  latent  rocks  impetuous  cast, 

Those  rocks  Italians,  now.  The  AUotm.*  name, 

A  lengthened  reef  well  known  to  naval  fiune ; 

Three  Eurus,  from  the  deep,  ah!  wretched  sight! 

On  shoals  and  quicksands  drives,  in  hopeless  plight. 

Forces  them  forward  on  the  slimy  ground. 

And  hems  them  closely  with  a  sandy  mou&d. 

One— that  his  faithful  friend  Orontes  bore. 

And  brought  the  Lycians  from  the  Trojan  shore, 

Before  his  eyes,  vast,  foaming  billows  rake 

From  prow  to  stem,  amidships,  roaring  break. 

From  his  torn  deck  the  helpless  master  sweep. 

And  plunge  him,  headlong,  in  the  boiling  deep  ; 

The  ship  a  vortex  whirling,  thrice,  around. 

Devours  engulphed,  within  the  vast  profound. 

A  few  are  swimnung,  struggling  life  to  save ; 

Men,  arms,  and  wealth  soon  sink  beneath  the  wvre! 

The  well-built  ship  of  Ilioaeus  gives  way, 

The  brave  Achates  owns  the  tempest's  sway, 

The  barks  of  Abas  and  Alethes  sage, 

A  war  unequal  can  no  longer  wage ; 

All.  loosened  in  their  joints,  admit  the  spray, 

And  through  their  gaping  seams  let  in  the  day. 

Neptune  perceives  the  murmuring  waters  roll, 

A  furious  tempest  rage  without  control, 

From  beds  unfathomed  torrents  upward  le^». 

And  those  above  descend  into  the  deep ; 

Incensed,  his  realm  he  views,  with  aspect  grava, 

And  lifts  his  placid  head  above  the  wave. 

i£neas'  fleet  is  scattered  o'er  the  main. 

His  men  are  whelmed  by  lightning,  winds  and  raia. 

Proud  Juno's  ire  these  acts  too  well  reveal. 

No  art  can  hide  it.  and  no  wiles  conceal. 

East  wind  and  west  he  summons  ^to  his  side, 

A  nd  thus  begins  their  arrogance  to  chide : 

**  Confide  ye  thus  in  your  Titanic  race  f 

Beware,  nor  court  their  doom  and  deep  disgrace ! 

Dare  ye,  bold  winds !  without  my  sovereign  leave, 

Both  heaven  and  earth  again  to  chaos  heave  7 

Whom  I — but  now  'tis  better  to  compose 

The  angry  waves,  and  give  the  world  repose ; 

For  these  rash  deeds  hereafter  you  shall  moan. 

And  with  hard  penance  for  these  crimes  atone. 

Now,  haste  your  flight  and  tell  your  surly  lord. 

The  fates  to  me  and  not  to  him  award 

This  Trident,  emblem  of  the  power  I  bear. 

And  of  the  sea  the  sole  and  sovereign  care. 

The  barren  rocks  are  his ;  he  there  may  rt>am. 

And  keep  thee,  Eurus !  at  thy  lawful  home ; 

There  lethun  bluster,  of  his  palace  vain, 

And  o'er  the  winds  in  well-barred  prisons  reign." 

Scarce  spoke  the  words,  the  sea  is  smooth  and  calm, 

The  clouds  dispersed,  the  sun  is  charged  with  bahn. 

Triton  and  Cymothoe  bring  relief. 

And  force  the  triremes  from  tlie  pointed  reef. 

Neptune  himself  the  heavy  burden  lifts. 

Cuts  witli  his  trident  through  the  sandy  drifts. 

Tempers  the  sea.  a  generous  pleasure  feels. 

And  o'er  the  water  glides  with  polished  wheels. 

As  iu  some  mighty  state,  sedition  dread 

Stalks  boldly  forth,  and  lifts  its  baneful  head ; 

Th'  ignoble  herd,  with  furious  passions  blind. 

Indulge  their  hatred  and  dire  rage  of  mind. 

Now,  rocks  and  brands  in  rapid  volleys  fly, 

*  (Probably,  the  iEgates  islands.) 
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Fransy  and  in  their  ouigmcineB  supply. 

Tlwo,  if  by  chnee,  they  see  some  virtaous  sage, 

Remed  for  worth,  and  dignified  by  age, 

SOeat,  diey  gase,  with  ears  attentire  stand. 

While  be,  with  hifty  air,  and  onUtretebed  hand, 

Smooths  their  rough  anger,  soothes  their  stormy  breasts, 

Their  Inry  calaas,  their  lawlees  course  anesU. 

80,  ceased  all  tmnnlt  of  the  raging  main. 

When  Neptune,  looking  o'er  his  wide  domain. 

His  weU-tramed  steeds  through  softened  ether  guides, 

And  with  h>ose  reins  his  winged  chariot  ndes. 


The  wearied  Trojans,  with  their  shattered  host, 
To  Libya  turn,  and  seek  the  nearest  coast. 
A  deep  rseeas  receires  the  briny  tides, 
Ab  island  forms  the  port  with  crescent  sides, 
By  winch  the  warea  are  broken  on  their  way, 
Aad  flow,  moie  gently,  through  the  winding  bay. 
This  side,  aad  that,  stupendous  rocks  arise. 
Two  lofty  peaks  e'en  pierce  the  distant  skies. 
Beoeath  those  cliflb,  the  waten  calmly  flow, 
Abore,  the  woods  with  golden  sunbeams  glow ; 
Yet,  through  the  foliage  none  their  way  have  made^ 
The  gloomy  grove  suspends  an  awfiil  shade. 
O^eihanging  rocks  in  front  a  grotto  form. 
Where  seamen  find  safe  refoge  from  the  storm ; 
Here  dwell  the  Nymphs !  within,  sweet  waters  play. 
And  seats  of  natiTe  rock  invite  their  guests  to  stay. 
No  cables  here  the  weaiy  tossoI  bind. 
No  anchor  erer  with  its  fluke  confined, 
^neas  enters  this  secure  retreat, 
With  seven  shq>8  collected  from  his  fleet. 
The  Trojans,  fiied  with  ardent  love  of  land, 
Boandmg  ashore,  ei\)oy  the  welcome  strand, 
And  bask  their  dripping  limbs  upon  the  sand. 
Fast  from  a  flint  Achates  strikes  a  spark. 
Around  it  kindling  draws  of  leaves  and  bark. 
The  sir  with  swollen  cheeks  in  currents  blows, 
TOl  through  the  fuel  t|te  flame  ascending  glows. 
Then,  weary  of  the  world,  their  humid  grain, 
Spofled  by  the  briny  waters  of  the  main. 
With  all  their  implemenu  for  making  bread. 
Upon  the  sandy  beach  they  qukkly  spread. 
The  sun-dried  com  with  stones  of  granite  break, 
MouU  into  cakee,  and  on  their  griddles  bake. 
Meantime,  .Aneae  climbs  the  rocky  ste^ 
Aad  seeks  a  prospect  o*er  the  wide-spread  deep, 
If  by  some  chance  he  Antheus  might  behold. 
The  Phrygian  biremes  wrecked,  or  Capys  bold, 
Or  yet,  Csicus'  coat  of  arms  discern. 
Conspicuous,  painted  on  the  lofty  stem. 
Nor  men,  nor  ships  his  longing  eye  can  see ; 
Three  noble  stags,  of  bearing  high  and  free. 
Browse  in  the  vale,  whole  herds  are  in  their  train. 
Grazing,  in  triple  files,  along  the  plain. 
He  stood ;  with  ready  hand,  and  huntsman's  glow, 
He  seised  his  arrows  fleet,  and  sounding  bow. 
That,  now,  his  laitfafol  friend  Achates  bore, 
Ai  he  was  wont,  upon  theur  native  shore. 
The  leaders,  first,  with  branching  antlers  crowned. 
Stately  and  proud,  he  prostrates  on  the  ground, 
Then,  next,  the  vulgar  herd  confused  he  drove. 
To  seek  for  safety  in  the  shady  grove; 
Nor  did  he  cease  the  timid  crowd  to  slay, 
TSn  seven  huge  bodies  on  the  meadow  lay. 
And  numbered  with  his  ships  the  welcome  prey. 
Hence,  to  the  port,  he  quickly  back  repairs. 
And  the  rich  spoQ  with  all  his  allies  shares. 
The  wine,  that,  lately,  on  Skilia's  coast, 
Acestes  gave,  his  good  and  generous  host. 


He  next  divides,  with  soothing  words  condoles, 
In  all  their  griefs,  and  cheers  their  moody  souls  : 
**  My  friends !  no  strangers  we  to  evils  past, 
E*en  worse  than  these ;  the  Gods  will  smile  at  last ! 
Dread  Scylla*s  rage  undaunted  you  beheld, 
And  near  her  barking  womb  your  journey  held. 
You  saw  the  Cyclops  issue  from  their  caves. 
And  Polyphemus  breast  the  furious  waves. 
Resume  your  hopes,  dispel  all  dastard  fear  *, 
In  after  times,  these  scenes  to  memory  dear. 
Proud,  will  you  tell ;  your  wives  and  sons  will  bear. 
Through  various  fortunes,  hazards,  grief  and  pain, 
We  seek  for  Latium  where  the  Gods  ordain 
Us  sweet  repose;  there  Troy  shall  bloom  in  youth, 
Pereiet— success  must  crown  your  constant  truth.'* 
Such  were  his  words :  though  sad  with  mighty  care, 
His  brow  smiles  hope,  his  heart  conceals  despair. 
Their  flowing  robes  the  Trojans  gird  in  baste. 
And  work,  with  pleasure,  for  the  coming  feast. 
Some,  from  the  ribs  the  hide,  exulting,  tear, 
Some,  in  the  breast,  the  panting  entrailB  bare. 
A  part  the  portions  cut,  some  skewers  split. 
And  fix  the  trembling  joints  upon  the  spit  \ 
Others,  again,  in  kettles  place  the  spoil. 
And  o*er  hot  fires  in  bubbling  waters  boil. 
Their  wasted  strength  with  food  they  now  restore. 
Stretched  at  foil  length,  upon  the  grassy  shore, 
All,  to  the  fill,  on  fotted  venison  dine. 
And  drink  unstinted  cups  of  mellow  wine. 
Their  hunger  sated,  with  most  anxious  thought. 
In  long  discourse  their  parted  firiends  they  sought* 
Now  hope,  now  fear,  their  hearts  alternate  sways : 
*'Live  they  still  on,  or  numbered  are  their  days  7" 
But  chieij  iBneas  mourns  Orontes  breve. 
Whose  body  lies  beneath  the  Libyan  wave ; 
A  my  c  us,  now,  tlie  pious  chief  deplores. 
Now,  fears  for  Lycus  firom  those  cruel  shores ; 
The  fetes  of  Gyas,  next,  his  thoughte  engage, 
Cloanthus,  great  and  good,  disturbs  the  sage. 


'Tis  eve,  and  Jove  on  Heaven*s  high  convex  stands, 
Looks  on  the  tranquil  sea,  and  lowly  lands. 
The  countries  scans,  the  people  and  their  ways. 
And  with  deep  interest  Libya's  realm  surveys. 
Hun,  thus  intent,  the  Queen  of  love  espies. 
The  starting  tean  suffuse  her  beauteous  eyes ; 
Sad,  she  accosts  him  merged  in  weighty  care. 
And  with  a  mother's  love,  presents  a  mother's  pnyer : 
**  O  thou !  whose  empire  Gods  and  men  obey, 
Whose  nod  directs,  whose  lightnings  bring  dismay ; 
What  crime  so  great  has  my  iEneaa  wrought  T 
What  on  the  Trojans  has  thine  anger  brought  ? 
Must  they,  because  they  seek  a  Latian  home. 
Through  death  and  dangera  o'er  the  world  thus  roam  ? 
Surely,  you  promised  that  revolving  time 
Should  found  the  Romans  in  a  western  clime. 
That  leaders,  hence,  should  rise  from  Teucer's  race. 
Whose  empire  should  extend  o'er  earth's  broad  space. 
Whose  counsel,  Sire  i  has  changed  thy  gracious  mind. 
And  to  his  daughter  rendered  Jove  unkind  7 
The  fall  of  Troy  this  hope  alone  consoled. 
Its  ruined  balanced  by  the  fetes  foretold ; 
But,  still,  my  friends  the  same  mishaps  attend. 
When,  O  great  king  I  shall  all  these  labora  end  7 
Through  Grecian  foes  Antenor  held  his  way. 
And  piereed  the  windings  of  the  Illyrian  bay ; 
Then  o'er  Liburnia's  realms  and  hills  could  mount, 
And  pass  the  watera  of  Timavus'  fount ; 
Whence  through  nine  mouths,  vast  mountain  torrents  peur. 
And  o'er  the  fields  in  foaming  deluge  roar. 
As  surging  breakera  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
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PataTium,  jet,  he  built,  of  future  fame, 

And  to  his  foUowera  gave  a  home  and  name. 

The  Trojan  arms  sunpcnded  from  his  wall, 

And  in  calm  peace  awaits  the  fate  of  all. 

We— your  own  blood,  for  whom  you  heaven  design. 

Whom,  Juno^s  hate  to  glut,  you  now  resign, 

Our  ships,  O  horror !  lost,  betrayed  our  host. 

Are  kept  at  distance  from  th*  Italian  coast. 

Are  these  the  honors  pious  deeds  attain  ? 

Is  't  thus  you  place  us  on  our  throne  again  T" 

The  sire  of  Gods  and  men  looked  up,  and  smiled, 
That  look  with  which  be  stills  the  tempests  wild,    • 
Kissed  her  dear  lips,  and  thus  addrcsssd  his  child  : 
•*  Sweet  Cy ther6a!  do  not  thus  repine; 
The  fates  remain  unmoved  for  thee  and  thine. 
Lavinium's  promised  walls  thou  shah  behold ; 
Thy  son  iCneas — ^generous,  brave,  and  bold, 
Amid  the  stars,  in  seats  long  since  assigned. 
Thyself  shalt  place  ;  unchanged  remains  my  mind. 
He — ^for,  to  soothe  thy  care  will  I  relate, 
And  to  thy  view  unroll  the  laws  of  fate — 
Will  wage  in  luly  a  grievous  war, 
The  savage  nations  vanquish,  wide  and  far, 
Morals  and  laws  on  sure  foundations  ground. 
And  cities  for  his  Gods  and  subjects  found ; 
Till  three  soft  summers  shall  behold  him  reign. 
And  winter  snows  shall  cover  thrice  the  plain. 
The  Rutuli  subdued,  their  chieftain  slain. 
The  boy  Ascanius,  now  Iiilus  named, 
(Troy,  in  its  pride,  the  name  of  Ilus  claimed,) 
Thirty  great  circles  of  the  God  of  day, 
Shall  fill,  in  undisputed  sovereign  sway, 
Transfer  his  empire  from  Lavinium*s  halls. 
And  Alba  Longa  build  with  massive  walls. 
Here  Hector's  race  three  hundred  years  shall  reign, 
Till  Ilia,  priestess  in  great  Vesta's  train, 
A  royal  maiden,  by  the  embrace  of  Mars, 
Give  birth  to  noble  twins — two  brilliant  stars.* 
Then,  Romulus,  covered  with  the  yellow  hide, 
Such  as  his  nurse  once  wore,  his  greatest  pride. 
Shall  next  succeed,  and  build  his  martial  wall, 
And,  from  his  nome,  the  people  Romans  call. 
These,  nor  to  time,  nor  limits  I  confine. 
But  boundless  empire  to  their  race  assign. 
E'en  haughty  Juno,  who  with  panic  fear, 
Fills  sea,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  will  counsel  hear. 
And  raise  with  me,  to  honor  and  renown. 
The  Queen  of  nations,  in  her  flowing  gown. 
Thus  fate  decrees;  beboldthc  mystic  page! 
Time,  in  revolving  years  will  bring  an  age. 
When,  Phthia  crushed  beneath  its  iron  heel, 
Mycenae,  too,  shall  Trojon  bondage  feel ; 
Argos,  in  vain,  shall  Juno's  aid  invoke. 
And  on  its  neck  shall  bear  the  Roman  yoke. 
From  high  descent  shall  Trojan  Csesar  rise, 
Whose  rule  the  earth  shall  bound,  whose  fame  the  skie?, 
Julius — whose  vast  achievements  will  not  shame 
The  great  lulus — ^his  ancestral  name. 
Him,  bearing  trophies  from  the  eastern  clime. 
Thy  arms  in  heaven  shall  fold,  in  after  time. 
Mankind  with  vows  shall  own  his  power  divine, 
Fierce  wars  shall  cease,  and  ages  rude  refine. 
Quirinus,  Remus,  shall  establish  laws, 
And  Faith,  and  Vesta  judge  in  every  cause. 
With  joints  compact,  and  solid  iron  bar, 
Then  shall  be  closed  the  direful  gaics  of  war. 
Frenzy,  within,  outstretched  on  cruel  arms. 
Malignant,  impious,  plotting  new  alanus, 

•  Romulus  and  Remus  were  called  the  Roman  Castor 
and  Polhix. 


Bound  in  a  hundred  chains,  with  frantic  roer. 
Will  from  his  bloody  mouth  incessant  curses  poor." 

He  said,  and  Maia's  son  despatched  from  high. 
In  kindness  to  their  guests  that  all  may  vie ; 
Lest  Dido,  too  unskilled  to  read  the  fates. 
May  drive  them  from  her  realm  and  new-made  gates. 
Swifl  flies  the  God,  on  well-poised  pinions  soars. 
Through  liquid  ether  sails  with  feathered  oars. 
And  quickly  stands  on  Libya's  distant  shores. 
His  orders  now  he  hastens  to  fulfil. 
Their  savage  hearts,  (so  wills  the  God,)  are  still. 
Among  the  first,  the  queen  he  rendere  kind, 
And  to  the  Trojans  warms  the  royal  mind. 

Meantime,  the  sage,  revolving,  through  the  night. 
His  present  dangers  in  their  depth  and  height. 
Soon  as  the  rosy  light  announced  the  day. 
Resolved  o'er  hilb  and  distant  vales  to  stray  ; 
Whither  the  winds  had  brought  him  to  explore. 
If  men,  or  savage  beasts  possess  the  shore ; 
\Vhy  the  rich  lands  uncultivated  lie. 
And  thus  informed,  to  his  companions  hie. 
A  convex  grove  a  spacious  basin  made, 
O'crlianging  trees  produced  a  dismal  shade; 
Here,  under  shelving  rocks — a  bafe  retreat. 
But  yet,  with  anxious  thought,  he  hid  his  fleet. 
Then,  poising  in  his  hand  two  ashen  spears. 
Pointed  with  steel,  that  lay  unused  for  years, 
Steps  boldly  forth.  Achates  by  his  side. 
Prepared  to  meet  whatever  may  betide. 

His  mother  meets  him  in  a  shady  grove, 
In  guise  of  virgin  formed  for  gentle  love ; 
Youthful,  voluptuous,  delicately  fair. 
She  bore  tliose  arms  the  Spartan  maidens  bear ; 
So  looks  Harpalyce  on  her  Thracian  steed, 
And  Eurus  far  outstrips  in  rapid  speed. 
From  her  fine  shoulders  hung  th'  elastic  bow. 
Her  loosened  hair  the  cooling  zephyrs  blow ;  ' 
Her  flowing  robe  well  gathered  in  a  fold, 
Lefl  bare  the  knee,  and  all  its  beauty  told. 
"  Hail !  friends,"  she  said,  inform  me  if  you've  seen, 
A  sister  huntress  wandering  o'er  the  green. 
Or  chasing,  with  a  shout,  a  foaming  boar, 
A  shout,  that  echoes,  from  the  distant  shore. 
Her  lovely  form  a  spotted  Lynx-skin  graced, 
A  quiver  hung  suspended  from  her  waisL" 
Thus  Venus  spok«^— her  eyes  the  hero  scan, 
And,  in  reply,  thus  Venus'  son  began : 
"  No  sister  huntress  have  I  heard  or  seen, 
Wliat  shall  I  name  thee  7    Virgin  7  Goddess  7  Queen  7 
No  mortal  features  e'er  so  bright  are  found. 
No  human  lips  e'er  uttered  such  a  sound. 
Surely,  a  Goddess !  this,  indeed,  is  plain. 
Or  Dian's  self,  or  Nymph  of  Dian's  train! 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  propitious  be  and  kind. 
And  from  suspense  relieve  my  laboring  mind. 
Say  in  what  zone,  upon  what  shore  I'm  cast. 
The  sport  of  waves  and  Auster's  surly  blast. 
What  men,  what  lands — ^inform  me  well  of  all. 
And  many  a  victim  at  thy  shrine  shall  fall." 
Venus,  again :  **  Indeed,  1  do  not  claim 
Such  lofty  honors  for  my  humble  name. 
It  is  a  custom  witli  each  Tynan  maid, 
A  pur{)le  buskin  o'er  her  leg  to  braid, 
With  arrows  fleet  her  quiver  to  bestow. 
And  at  her  back  suspend  tlie  sounding  bow. 
The  founders  of  this  realm  are  men  of  Tyre, 
Who  claim  Agenor  cm  tiieir  distant  sire, 
But  savngc  Libyans  bound  them,  wide  and  far. 
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A  powerful  race,  iiiTiiicible  in  war. 

Dido,  eseapm^  from  her  brother's  hat^* 

A  Tjrian  Queen,  administerB  the  state. 

Grierous  the  wrongs,  and  tedious  were  the  tale, 

The  most  important  heads  1  will  unveil. 

Bichcns,  wealthiest  in  Ph<enicia*8  land, 

Soofht  and  obtained  the  virgin's  willing  hand. 

Of  mutual  love,  and  harmony  of  mind, 

Their  hands  in  maiden  vows  her  father  joined. 

But,  over  Tyn  when  rile  Pygmalion  reigned, 

The  basest  wretch  that  guilty  crime  e'er  stained, 

By  aTarice  blind,  and  hate  of  frenzied  hue. 

The  pious  man  he  at  the  altars  slew. 

With  coward  stealth,  he  stabbed  him  unaware, 

Regardless  of  his  sister's  ioye  and  care. 

The  ialse  dissembler  long  had  masked  the  deed. 

And  with  vain  hope  the  wife  was  wont  to  feed. 

Bat  when,  in  sleep,  her  spirit  found  repose, 

The  shade  of  her  unburied  spouse  arose. 

Stood  by  her  couch,  with  features  wan  and  pale, 

Poured  in  her  wondering  ear  the  fearful  tale. 

Exposed  the  altars  streaming  still  with  blood. 

And,  welling  from  his  wounds  the  purple  flood ; 

Hie  wicked  house  and  all  its  crimes  revealed, 

Which,  hitherto,  the  villain's  art  concealed. 

Next,  be  advised  to  quit  her  native  shore. 

To  aid  her  flighty  exhumed  a  buried  store  *, 

Of  ancient  treasure    saved  through  years  untold, 

An  nakaown  weight  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

Ifored  by  the  spectre  and  the  golden  sight. 

She  sought  companions,  and  prepared  for  flight. 

AU  joined  her,  who  the  bloody  tyrant  hate. 

And  they  who  fear  Sichaeus'  cruel  fiile; 

With  prompt  decision,  and  with  daring  bold, 

They  seize  and  load  the  ready  ships  with  gold ; 

Pygmalion'B  riches — so  just  heaven  decreed. 

O'er  tea  are  borne  ;  a  woman  planned  the  deed. 

They  reached  these  shores,  where  wall  s  and  towers  i 

And  new-built  Carthage  soon  will  greet  your  eyea ; 

They  bought  some  land  along  the  briny  tide, 

Byisa  heaoe  called,  because  so  long  and  wide, 

Ai  they  could  circle  with  an  ox's  hide. 

Bat  who,  in  turn,  are  you  T    Where  call  you  homeT 

Whit  your  design,  and  whither  do  you  roam  7 

When  questioned  thus,  a  sigh  his  heart  oppressed, 

And  his  voice  faltered  in  his  inmost  breast : 

''Should  I  proceed,  O  Goddess!  to  relate 

The  rise  and  progress  of  our  mournful  fate, 

And  thou  hadst  time  to  hear  the  sad  detail. 

Before  I  closed,  the  light  of  day  would  fail. 

Ssiliag  from  ancient  Troy— if  Troy,  at  all, 

Hu  reached  your  ears,  its  fortunes,  and  ila  fall — 

Wtadering  o'er  many  seas,  a  storm,  at  last, 

Upon  the  Libyan  coast  our  fleet  hath  cast. 

Pioas  iEneas  I  am  called,  a  name 

Renowned  on  earth,  and  raised  to  Heaven  by  fame. 

My  Lares  rescued  from  my  country's  foe, 

Icsny  in  my  fleet,  through  weal  aud  woe. 

h  search  of  Italy  the  world  I  rove, 

And  claim  my  lineage  from  the  mighty  Jove. 

With  twice  ten  ships  I  Icfl  the  Phrygian  bay, 

My  Goddess  mother  pointing  out  the  way, 

And  took  my  fated  course  without  delay. 

ScsRe  seven  of  thoeo  and  shattered,  now  remain, 

While  I  thus  stray  o'er  Libya's  desert  plain, 

Needy,  unknown,  from  my  own  Asia  driven, 

By  Europe's  pons  no  kindly  harbor  given." 

Venus  no  longer  could  his  sorrows  bear, 

Bat  thus  consoled  him  in  his  anxious  care : 

"Whoe'er  thou  art,  the  Gods  must  hold  thee  dear. 

That  near  this  Tyriau  city  placed  thee  here. 


OnljT  proceed,  the  walls  will  soon  be  seen, 
And  straightway  seek  the  palace  of  the  Queen. 
Thy  missing  ships  have  found  a  safe  resort, 
The  shifting  winds  have  brought  them  into  port. 
This  news  I  can  by  augury  make  plain. 
Unless  my  parents  taught  that  art  in  vain. 
Behold !  twelve  swans  rejoice  in  airy  space, 
To  which  the  bird  of  Jove,  of  late  gave  chose ; 
They  seem,  well  pleased,  to  soar  o'er  yonder  plain, 
Or  now,  alight  in  long  and  ordered  train. 
As  they,  returning,  sport  on  sounding  wing, 
And,  trooping,  fly  o'er  earth,  and  joyful  sing. 
E'en  so,  thy  ships  and  men  the  harbour  bail, 
Or,  now,  are  entering  port  with  crowded  sail. 
Only  proceed — I  here  repeat  again. 
The  way  is  easy,  and  the  path  is  plain." 

She  said,  and  turned  away — a  rosy  light 
Shone  on  her  neck;  that  dazzled  human  sight; 
Ambrosial  odours  round  her  hair  were  spread. 
An  atmosphere  divine  embraced  her  head ; 
Down  to  her  feet  her  graceful  vestments  flow, 
And  the  true  Goddess  all  her  movements  show. 
When  he,  at  length,  his  heavenly  mother  knew. 
Her  fleeing  steps  his  plaintive  words  pursue  : 
'*  Thou,  cruel,  too!  so  oft,  why  use  disguise. 
And  with  false  sights  deceive  my  longiug  eyes  T 
Why  grant  me  not  to  take  thy  tender  hand, 
And  in  true  converse  with  my  mother  stand  t" 
With  such  complaints  he  on  the  Goddess  calls, 
Then  presses  onward  to  the  Tyrian  walls. 
Venus  concealed  them  in  a  darksome  cloud, 
And  wrapped  them  closely,  in  its  misty  shroud ; 
So  tliat  no  eye  could  see,  no  contact  stay, 
Their  business  none  inquire,  nor  cause  delay. 
The  Goddess,  mounting  high,  with  winged  feet. 
Revisits  Papbos  and  her  lovely  seat. 
Where,  on  a  hundred  altars,  incense  breathes. 
And  blushing  maidens  hang  their  fragrant  wreaths. 
Meantime,  their  course  along  the  path  they  wend. 
And  eager  now,  a  lofty  hill  ascend, 
Climb  up  its  highest  cone,  and  reach  its  crown. 
That  on  the  walls  and  citadel  look  down. 
iEneas  sees,  beneath,  with  wondering  eyes. 
Where  hovels  stood,  now  stately  mansions  rise ; 
Admires  tlie  gates,  where  living  masses  meet. 
The  crowds  and  clamour  of  each  spacious  street. 
The  ardent  Tyreans  haste,  as  duty  calls, 
Some  to  erect  the  circling  outward  walls ; 
With  their  own  handH,  some  roll  great  stones  on  high. 
And  raise  the  citadel  to  pierce  the  sky ; 
Some  for  their  private  mansions  choose  the  ground. 
And  with  a  plough  the  allotted  portion  bound. 
Laws  they  ordain,  and  magistrates  elect. 
And  a  wise  Senate  from  the  old  select. 
Here,  some,  for  commerce  dig  out  spacious  ports. 
Some  found  vast  buildings  for  theatric  sports, 
From  the  rough  rocks  majestic  colunms  hew. 
Memorials  proud  in  future  scenes  to  view. 
In  early  summer,  thus,  on  flowery  mead, 
Cheered  by  the  sun,  the  bees  no  labour  heed, 
When  they  lead  out  to  work  their  full  grown  race, 
With  liquid  honey  fill  each  vacant  space, 
Tlicir  curious  cells  with  nectar  sweet  distend, 
Relieve  the  backs  of  those  that  homeward  wend. 
Or,  in  a  body,  from  their  busy  hive, 
The  lazy  drones,  a  worthless  cattle,  drive. 
Fervent  the  work,  auspwious  is  the  clime, 
The  fragrant  honey's  redolent  of  thyme. 

Happy  are  they  whose  walls  already  rise !" 
^ncas  snj-p,  and  turns  aloft  his  eyes. 
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Veiled  in  the  cloud,  most  wondrous  to  be  told! 

No  human  eyes  the  hero's  form  heboid; 

Through  the  dense  crowds  be  makes  his  eager  way, 

And  mingles  with  them  all  in  open  day. 

Just  in  the  centre  of  the  city  stood, 

Revered  by  all,  a  dense  and  sacred  wood, 

Where  first  the  Tyrians,  cast  upon  the  strand. 

An  omen  found  beneath  the  thirsty  sand — 

A  charger's  head— «  sign  great  Jano  gave. 

Of  flowing  riches,  and  a  people  brave. 

Sidonian  Dido,  here,  to  Heaven's  high  queen, 

A  temple  built  most  worthy  to  be  seen. 

Rich  were  the  gifts  her  pious  votaries  gave, 

Her  sacred  sUtue  graced  the  central  nave. 

On  lofty  steps  the  entrance  high  waa  placed. 

The  holy  threshold  with  rich  brass  was  cased ; 

The  beams  were  joined  with  brass,  and  fretted  o'er, 

On  brazen  hinges  hung  the  brazen  door. 

First  in  this  grove  a  novel  sight  appears, 
To  cheer  his  heart,  and  dissipate  his  fears. 
Here,  first,  he  dared  in  safety  to  confide, 
And  hoped,  that  fortune,  now,  would  take  his  aide; 
For  while  he  waits  the  advent  of  the  queen, 
And  in  the  temple  scans  the  varied  scene  ; 
While  works,  and  arte,  and  artists  he  admires. 
And  love  of  fame,  that  genius  e'er  inspires ; 
He  sees  the  Trojan  combate  w611  designed, 
And  wars  now  known  by  fame  to  all  mankind  ; 
The  sons  of  Atreus,  Priam  bent  with  age. 
And,  stem  to  both,  Achilles  fierce  of  rage. 
He  stood  and  wept:  ** Achates!  then  he  said. 
Whither,  on  earth,  have  not  our  labors  spread  7 
Lo!  Priam!  virtue,  here,  meets  just  reward. 
And  human  woes  elicit  soft  regard. 
Dispel  thy  fears,  this  wide-spread  glorious  fitme. 
Will  bring  some  safety  to  the  Trojan  name." 
He  said,  and  sighed,  deep  gloom  his  brow  o'ercast; 
His  mind  devoured  the  shadows  of  the  pa«t. 
The  tears  flow  down  his  checks  both  large  and  fast. 
Again,  he  saw  the  warriors  on  the  field, 
There  press  the  Trojans,  and  the  Grecians  yield; 
Here  plumed  Achilles  scours  the  bloody  plain. 
And  drives  his  chariot  through  the  Phrygians  slain. 
A  panel,  near,  presente  a  moumfiil  scene. 
The  snow-white  tento  of  Rheaus  on  the  green. 
Which  to  the  Greeks,  in  eariy  night  betrayed, 
Tydides,  fierce,  m  floods  of  slaughter  laid, 
And  drove  his  horses  to  the  camp,  with  joy. 
Ere  Xanthua'  stream  they  drank,  or  tasted  food  of  Troy. 
Another  picture,  o'er  the  fatal  field 
TroiluB  flying  shows,  with  loss  of  shield ; 
Ah !  hapless  youth!  though  with  true  valour  waim~ 
An  ill-matched  foe  to  meet  Achilles'  arm! 
Thrown  on  his  back,  entangled  by  his  feet. 
Dragged  fiercely  onward  by  his  horses  fleet. 
Though  bruised  and  tortured  by  expiring  pains, 
He  clutches,  to  tlie  last,  his  useless  reins. 
His  neck  and  hair  the  dust  and  blood  besmear. 
The  earth  is  ploughed  by  his  inverted  spear. 
Meantime,  the  Trojan  women  to  the  fane 
Of  unpropitious  Pallas  went  in  vain. 
With  loosened  hair  a  sacred  robe  they  bore. 
And  with  their  hands  their  bosoms  beat  and  tore. 
The  Goddess  would  not  hear  the  suppliant  sound, 
But  sternly  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Thrice  round  the  wails,  brave  Hector,  generous,  bold, 
Achilles  dragged,  then  sold  his  corpse  for  gold. 
Deep  are  the  pangs  his  heaving  bosom  rend, 
When  he  beholds  the  body  of  his  friend. 
His  spoils  and  chariot  on  Simois'  sands, 


And  Priam  stretchmg  forth  his  suppliant  baada. 
Himself  with  Grecian  chieftains,  on  the  plain, 
He  saw  engaged  mid  foes  and  heaps  of  slain ; 
And  d^rk-browed  Memnon,  from  the  eaateni  coaat, 
In  golden  armour,  leading  on  his  host. 
Penthesilea,  raging,  o'er  the  embattled  ficSd, 
Her  Amazonians  leads  with  crescent  shield, 
Amid  unnumbered  hosts,  with  aidour  glows. 
And  with  her  axe  deals  death  among  her  foea. 
With  grace  she  wore,  beneath  her  naked  breast, 
A  golden  baldric,  that  confined  her  vest ; 
A  heroine!  all  her  sports  of  love  are  wars; 
A  maid!  she  conquers  men  in  fields  of  Mars. 

These  wonders  while  ^Eneas,  thus  surveys. 

And  in  amazement  stands  with  fixed  gaze, 

Queen  Dido,  beauteous,  with  her  youthful  tnin. 

Moves  on  in  state  and  enters  Juno's  fane. 

On  Cynthus'  heights,  or  on  Eurotas*  meads, 

He  sylvan  chorus  as  Diana  leads. 

Her  mountain  nymphs  attend  on  either  side ; 

With  quiver  at  her  back,  in  lofty  pride. 

Goddesses  among,  she  strides  with  stately  tread. 

And  towers  above  them  with  majestic  head; 

A  silent  joy  pervades  Latona's  heart. 

And  tears  of  pleasure  from  her  eye^lids  start. 

Such  Dido  was,  and  joyful  so  she  moved. 

Among  those  friends  whose  love  she  well  had  provedl» 

Urging  those  works  that  were  designed  by  fete, 

To  mark  the  era  of  a  glorious  state. 

Beneath  the  holy  temple's  spacious  dome. 

Outside  the  shrine  great  Juno  made  her  home. 

She  sat  in  judgment  on  her  lofty  throne. 

And  to  her  subjects  laws  dispensed,  alone. 

Their  work  with  justice  portioned  out,  and  care, 

Or  drew  by  lot,  each  individual's  share : 

When  lo !  the  chief,  approaching,  could  behold 
Anthens,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus  bold. 
And  other  Trojans  in  a  crowded  traia. 
Whom  the  dark  tempest  scattered  o'er  the  main, 
From  longing  firiends,  and  loved  companions  tore. 
And  to  another  coast  and  harbour  bore. 
Amazed  he  stood  ;  Achates'  faithful  breast. 
Tumultuous  joy  and  painful  fear  oppressed. 
They  long  to  grasp  each  hand  in  converse  kind, 
The  issue,  yet  unknown,  disturbs  their  mind. 
Dissembling,  still,  and  by  the  cloud  concealed. 
They  watched  with  mterest  what  their  friends  revealed, 
The  fortunes  that  befel,  upon  what  shore 
They  left  their  fleet,  what  came  they  to  implore; 
For  chosen  men  from  all  the  ships  were  there. 
To  ask  for  friendship  with  submissive  prayer. 
Who  to  the  temple  with  a  shout  repair. 
Into  the  presence  comes  an  aged  man, 
Ilioneus— composed  and  calm  began : 
**  O  Queen !  whom  Jove  permits  this  reabn  to  found. 
And  curb  with  laws  the  savage  nations  round. 
Thee,  wretched  Trojans,  outcast  wanderers,  pray. 
From  their  wrecked  ships  consuming  fires  to  stay. 
With  gentle  pity  spare  our  pious  race. 
And  our  misfortunes  solace  with  thy  grace. 
We  are  not  come  to  waste  the  Libyan  soil. 
Nor  to  the  shore  bear  ofTite  plundered  spoil. 
Such  deeds  are  little  suited  to  our  minds. 
For  with  the  vanquished  pride  no  lodgement  finds. 
There  is  a  place,  by  Greeks  Hesperia  named. 
An  ancient  land,  for  arms  and  pastures  fiuned ; 
CEnotrian  men,  with  frugal  care  and  toil. 
Reaped  the  rich  harveste  of  iu  fruitful  soil ; 
Which  later  ages,  if  we  credit  fame. 
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Have  calkd  ItolMt  fr«n  t^^ir  monarch^a  name. 

TUtlwr  our  coune,  wken,  quickly,  from  the  waves, 

Rakag  lue  itoimy  head,  Orion  ravee ; 

Oor  bborng  ehipa  o'er  hidden  qniekaands  bears, 

Tbek  leaky  eides  with  maddening  breakart  tears, 

MidM  locks  kqiernoiis  hath  locked  up  our  host, 

or  which  a  few  have  drilled  to  thy  coast. 

Whst  eootttry  this  T  or  what  so  barbarous  raoe 

Allows  such  customs  nature  to  disgrace  Y 

Wkh  churlish  hearts  they  grudge  the  barren  sand. 

And  threaten  force  to  driTO  us  from  the  strand. 

If  bamaa  sympathies  from  hence  have  fled. 

And  noital  vengeance  yon  no  longer  dread. 

At  lesst  consider,  to  the  Gods  belong, 

To  right  the  favured,  and  to  punish  wrong. 


*■  We  hsd  a  king,  iEneas,  known  to  feme, 
Tbsa  whom  no  Justtr  man  the  earth  could  claim, 
Moce  pious  in  that  love  the  heart  that  warms'. 
Nor  moie  renowned  in  deeds  of  war  and  arms; 
Whom  if  the  fetes  preserve,  if  vital  air 
He  breathes,  nor  in  cold  death  is  void  of  care, 
Wc  hsve  no  fear,  and  thou  shalt  never  mourn, 
TiMt  thou  wast  irst  to  succour  the  forlorn. 
Towss,  too,  we  have  i^mni  Sicilian  plains, 
And  colonists,  o'er  whom  Acestes  reigns — 
Of  Trojsn  blood—and  Trayaa  laws  maintains. 
Gnat  OS  to  hale  our  fleet  upon  the  shores, 
Tosesrch  thy  woods  for  beams  and  cut  new  oars; 
Oor  king  sad  aiUes  if  the  fetes  restore, 
Aad  giant  us  Laiian  homes,  our  wandering  o'er ; 
Thst  we  may  strive  for  Italy,  again, 
Aad  with  frMh  vigour  mount  the  Libyan  main. 
If  thou  be  lost,  beat  fether  of  our  race ! 
And  the  deep  sea  receives  thy  cold  embrace ; 
If  of  liilos  now  no  hope  remain. 
His  promised  glory  and  his  future  reign. 
We  Biay  sgain  to  Sicily  repair. 
To  homes  prepared,  and  King  Acestes'  care." 
Uioaeus  thus  spoke  with  dignity  unawed. 
And  sU  the  TVo^aiis  with  acclaim  applaud. 
Then  briefly  Dido  witha  modest  air: 
"Trsfsas!  dispel  your  fears,  and  banish  care, 
All  dsagar  from  my  iafent  realm  to  ward, 
I  SB  compelled  my  confines,  thus,  to  guard. 
Who  knows  not  of  iEneas,  and  his  boy  T 
Who  hss  not  heard  the  feme  of  ancient  Troy  f 
Itt  eUsfe,  their  deeda  upon  the  martial  car, 
Aad  the  sad  issues  of  so  long  a  war  f 
We,  CortfaaginiaBa,  bear  not  hearts  of  steel. 
Nor  is  the  sua  so  for,  that  Tyrians  cannot  feel. 
Whether  Hesperia,  and  its  fertile  plains. 
Or  Eryx'  confines  where  Acestes  reigns. 
You  wish  to  reach,  your  preparations  made, 
8sfe  shsU  you  go,  with  comfort  and  with  aid. 
Prsfer  yon  in  these  realms,  with  me  to  dwell, 
Widi equal  rights  and  equal  lawst  'tis  well; 
Yoar  veesels  moor,  this  rising  city  share. 
Alike  shall  Troy  and  Tyre  partake  my  care. 
Aad  would!  your  king — the  great  iEneas,  too. 
By  the  sasss  tempest  driven,  were  here,  with  youl 
Straightway,  my  scouts  shall  visit  every  shore, 
Aad  Libya,  in  its  length  and  breadth  explore; 
If  to  some  eity ,  he  by  chance  may  stray. 
Or  is  the  foresu,  may  have  lost  his  way.'* 
iEness  aad  his  friend  these  words  relieve. 
And,  BOW  they  bum  the  investing  shroud  to  cleave. 
AchsiBS,  first,  the  Trogan  chief  addressed : 
**  What  thoughts,  O  Goddess    bom !  now  fill  your  breast  T 
You  see  again  m  safety  all  restored. 
Yoar  allies  landed,  aad  your  triremes  moored. 


One  chief  is  missing,  whom  we  saw  with  pain, 
O'erwhehned  and  sunk,  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
The  rest  with  truth  your  mother  has  foretold. 
Advance,  and  fortune  grasp,  with  courage  bold." 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  the  ambient  cloud  takes  flight. 
And  stainless  ether  yields  its  brightest  light. 
On  the  great  chief;  revealed,  the  sunbeams  play. 
In  form  and  features,  like  the  God  of  day ; 
For  Venus  crowned  his  head  with  flowing  hair. 
Bestowed  bright  bloom  of  youth  and  graceful  air. 
And,  (where  the  pride  of  manly  beauty  lies,) 
Breathed  the  soft  passion  on  his  beaming  eyes. 
Such  beauty  as  the  sculptor's  hands  impart 
To  polished  ivory,  in  his  noble  art; 
Or  when  the  marble  bust  of  graceful  mould. 
Is  cased  in  fretted  work  of  yellow  gold. 
He  then  the  queen  in  fervent  words  addressed. 
And  with  the  homage  of  a  grateful  breast. 


**  I  am  that  chief  you  kindly  seek  to  save— 
Rescued  from  tempests,  and  the  Libyan  wave. 
O  gracious  Dido!  whose  kind  heart  alone 
Has  for  the  fete  of  Troy  soft  pity  shown ; 
Who,  now,  a  remnant  fW>m  our  Grecian  foes. 
The  sport  of  winds,  and  waves,  and  countless  woes» 
Forsaken  exiles,  o'er  the  world  that  roam. 
Unite  us  in  thy  realms  and  sacred  home ; 
Nor  we,  with  thanks,  thy  goodness  can  repay, 
Nor  all  our  race,  that  o'er  the  world  now  stray. 
If  virtuous  actions  heavenly  powers  regard. 
If  justice  ever  meets  with  due  reward  ; 
May  the  kind  Gods  forever  bless  thy  name, 
Anda  mind  conscious  of  an  honest  feme, 
Happy  the  day  that  gave  thee  to  the  earth ! 
The  parents  blest,  that  smiled  upon  thy  birth! 
While  rivers  run,  to  meet  the  ocean  tide. 
While  shadows  cross  the  convex  mountain-side. 
While  the  bright  skies  the  twinkling  stars  sustain, 
Thy  honour,  name  and  praises  shall  remain — 
Fixed  in  this  heart,  wherever  I  may  roam. 
In  whatsoever  land  I  find  a  home." 
This  said,  with  open  arms  his  friends  he  grasped, 
IlioneuB  to  his  right  breast  be  clasped. 
Around  Serestus  his  left  arm  he  placed. 
Then  Gyas,  Cloanthus,  and  all  embraced. 
Sidonian  Dido,  at  the  sight  amazed. 
In  silent  wonder  on  the  hero  gazed ; 
Then  pity  kindled  up  her  woman's  breast. 
And  her  kind  thoughts  she,  thus,  in  words  expressed : 
**What  fete,  O  Goddess-bom!  what  bitter  strife. 
Through  countless  perils  thus  pursues  thy  life  7 
What  angry  power  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Has  cast  thee  helpless  on  this  savage  coast? 
Art  thou  iEneas,  whom  bright  Venus  bore. 
For  famed  Anchises  on  the  Phyrgian  shore, 
Along  those  banks  the  swift  Simois  laves. 
With  rippling  waters  and  translucent  waves? 
Well  I  remember,  when  to  Sidon  came, 
The  youthful  Teucer,  of  distinguished  feme ; 
A  wandering  exile,  by  his  father's  fault. 
With  Belus'  aid  another  realm  he  sought. 
Rich  Cyprus,  then,  my  fether  Belus  swayed. 
And  all  its  cities  had  in  ruin  laid. 
Since  then,  the  fell  of  Troy  I've  known  by  fame. 
The  Argive  kings,  and  thy  illustrious  name. 
He,  though  a  foe,  with  praise  the  Trojans  graced. 
And  his  own  lineage  to  their  heroes  traced. 
Wherefore,  O  strangers,  tossed  by  cruel  fetes, 
A  thousand  welcomes  wait  you  at  oor  gates, 
A  fortune  not  unlike  and  hardships  tore 
Myself  from  Tyre,  and  cast  upon  this  shore; 
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Steeped  in  misfortunes,  by  dork  crimes  oppressed, 
I've  learned  to  feel,  and  succour  the  distressed." 
This  said,  the  chief  as  her  own  guest  she  claims, 
And  in  the  temples  sacrifice  proclaims, 
A  welcome  aid  to  their  exhausted  store, 
She  sends  his  men  a  present  to  the  shore — 
Twenty  fot  beeves,  a  hundred  bristling  swine, 
Two  hundred  lambs  and  ewes,  and  generous  wine. 
Her  mansion  is  with  regal  splendour  graced ; 
In  the  mid  halls  the  festal  boards  are  placed ; 
Rich  tapestries  arc  hung  on  every  side, 
With  art  embroidered  and  in  purple  dyed. 
The  massive  silver  is  with  sculpture  chased. 
The  actions  of  her  sires  on  gold  are  traced  ;— 
A  record  long  of  deeds  of  liigh  renown, 
From  sire  to  son,  through  ages  handed  down. 
iEneas,  haunted  by  paternal  care, 
In  haste  Achates  sends  the  news  to  bear 
To  his  Ascanius,  and  to  load  him  on. 
For  all  his  love  is  centered  in  his  son. 
He  bids  him  bring  rich  presents  for  the  Queen, 
From  Ilium's  ruins  saved — of  brilliant  sheen ; 
A  mantle  large,  the  shoulders  to  o'ersprea(U 
With  figures  wrought  and  stiff  with  golden  thread, 
Also  a  veil,  acanthus  bordered  all  o'er, 
Which  once  with  grace  the  Argive  Helen  wore ; 
And  from  Mycenae  and  her  home  hod  brought 
When  Pergamus,  and  lawless  love  she  sought; 
The  wondrous  gifl  her  mother  Lcda  wrought. 
A  sceptre,  too,  that  llione  bore, 
Friam's  first  daughter,  on  tlie  Thmcian  shore, 
A  necklace,  strung  with  brilliants,  hanging  down, 
And,  spangled  o'er  with  gems,  a  golden  crown. 
Well  pleased.  Achates  on  his  errand  speeds, 
And  to  the  ships  with  eager  haste  proceeds. 
But  CytherSa  on  new  schemes  resolves. 
And  in  her  bosom  wily  arts  revolves  : 

How  Cupid  changed  in  figures  and  in  face. 
Should  as  Ascanius  come,  with  all  his  grace ; 
Inflame  the  Queen  with  gifts  and  soft  desire. 
And  in  her  bones  involve  consuming  fire . 
The  treacherous  Tyrians  fill  her  witli  affright. 
And  Juno's  hate ;  her  cares  return  with  uighu 
Wherefore,  the  winged  Cupid  she  caressed, 
And  iu  soil  words  the  wily  boy  addressed  : 
**  My  son !  my  strength !  in  whom  my  power  lies. 
You — who,  alone,  the  anns  of  Jove  despise ; 
On  thee  for  aid  and  refuge  Venus  calls, 
And  at  thy  knees,  thy  suppliant  mother  falls. 
Too  well  you  know,  by  Juno's  cruel  hate, 
Your  brother  has  endured  all  ills  of  fate ; 
And  tliough  you  could  not,  then,  afford  relief| 
You  felt  my  woes,  and  sorrowed  in  my  gricC 
Fhoenician  Dido  holds  him  in  her  train. 
Her  words  of  blandishment  the  chief  detain. 
I  dread  dark  Juno's  hospitable  guise, 
Who  on  this  crisis  looks  with  watchful  eyes. 
For  this,  I  wish  to  charm  the  royal  dame, 
And  steep  her  senses  in  thy  subtle  flame, 
So  that  her  passion  may  e'en  Gods  defy, 
And  she  may  love  my  son  as  well  as  1. 
List  to  the  plan  by  which  I  now  propose 
My  object  to  effect,  and  tliwart  my  foes. 
The  royal  youth — the  chief  of  all  my  cares, 
At  his  fond  father's  summons,  now  prepares 
To  the  Sidonian  citj'  to  repair, 
And  costly  presents  from  the  ships  to  bear. 
Him  I  intend  to  lull  in  tranquil  sleep, 
A  nd  on  Idalium  or  Cythera  keep, 
In  sweet  repose  within  my  sacred  fane, 


Lest  he  may  know  my  schemes,  or  intenrene. 
Wear  thou  his  aspect  for  a  single  night, 
And  look  a  boy,  and  feel  a  boy's  delight ; 
So  that  when  Dido  doth  thy  fomi  entwine, 
Amid  the  joys  of  rojral  fiMsts  and  wine ; 
When  she  shall  take  thee  in  her  soft  embmee. 
And  print  sweet  kisses  on  thy  sauling  iace. 
Each  smile  the  subtle  passion  may  inspire, 
And  light  within  her  heart  a  hidden  fire^*' 

Obedience  and  respect  upon  her  orders  wait  \ 
He  drops  his  wings,  affects  a  royal  state. 
And  moves,  rejoicing  in  lulus'  gait. 
Now,  through  Ascanius'  members  balmy  sleep, 
Venus  infuses,  quiet,  soft  and  deep. 
Then,  in  her  bosom  takes  to  cool  alcoves 
Amid  her  own  Idalium's  lofty  groves, 
Where  on  sweet-scented  flowers  of  marjoram  laidi. 
He  breathes  its  perfumes  and  enjoys  its  shade. 
In  strict  obedience  to  his  mother's  will, 
Cupid  proceeds  her  orders  to  fulfil. 
He  bore  the  royal  gifts  with  boyish  pride, 
And  walked  with  pleasure  by  hb  Trojan  guide. 
When  he  arrived,  the  Queen  in  royal  state, 
On  couch  of  gold  and  biiliiant  cushions  sate. 
Next,  King  i£neas,  and  his  Trojan  train, 
On  purple  beds  their  weary  limbs  sustain. 
Servants,  in  baskets,  Inead  pile  upon  high, 
And  napkins  soft  and  water  some  supply. 
Within  were  fifty  maids,  whose  q>ecial  cars, 
The  banquet  to  arrange  and  all  prepare ; 
The  household  Gods  with  incense  to  adore. 
And  due  libations  on  their  altera  pour. 
A  hundred  maidens,  in  life's  loveliest  stage, 
A  hundred  blooming  youths  of  equal  age. 
The  luscious  banquet  on  tlie  table  place, 
And  serve  the  mellow  wine  with  native  grace. 
The  joyous  halls  the  Tyrians  likewise  throng. 
And  on  rich  couches  lie  uiidst  mirth  and  song. 
iGneas'  splendid  presents  they  admire, 
The  feigned  (ulus,  and  his  eyes  of  fire. 
And  of  his  flattering  words  they  never  tire; 
The  mantle,  too,  with  tissue  fine  of  gold. 
And  the  rich  veil,  with  wonder  they  behold. 
But,  most  of  all,  the  hapless  Dido's  gase 
Her  ravished  soul  and  wounded  breast  betrays. 
In  her  unsated  heart,  foredoomed  to  pain. 
The  boy  and  gifts  an  equal  interest  gain. 
She  looks  and  bums,  and  burning,  looks  again. 
When  round  i£neas'  neck  the  wily  boy 
Had  hung,  and  filled  him  with  paternal  joy. 
He  seeks  the  Queen;  her  eyes,  without  control. 
Bewildered  gaze,  and  fill  with  flame  her  soul, 
Oft,  too,  she  pressed  him  to  her  glowing  hearty 
Nor  knew  the  God,  nor  saw  his  fiital  dart. 
But  he,  still  mindful  of  his  mother's  prayer. 
With  constant  diligence  and  earnest  care. 
From  her  unconscious  mind  Sichueus  drives. 
Again  to  fire  her  heart  insensate  strives. 
Soon  as  the  feast  is  o'er,  the  tables  clear. 
They  wreathe  the  bowls,  and  fill  with  sparkling  cheer. 
A  joyous  tumult  shakes  the  palace  walls. 
And  wit  and  laughter  fill  the  spacious  halls. 
Clear-burning  lamps  from  golden  ceilings,  play, 
And  blazing  torches  turn  the  night  to  day. 
A  heavy  goblet  formed  of  gems  and  gold, 
Which  her  great  ancestora  had  used,  of  old, 
The  queen  demands,  and  fills  with  generous  wine. 
While  in  expectant  silence  all  recline  : 
"All  powerful  Jove!  (fur  well  have  mankind  said, 
'  Thai  thou  hast  laws  for  social  duties  made,) 
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Gnnt  that  this  day  maj  bring  my  Tynans  joy, 

And  glad  the  hearts  of  these  my  guests  from  Troy ; 

May  fiiture  ages  welcome  its  return, 

And  feast,  and  dance,  and  grateful  incense  bum! 

May  Juno  bless,  and  Bacchus  glad  the  day, 

And  yott,  O  Tynans  i  join  in  mirth  and  play ! 

She  said,  and  haying  due  libation  made^ 

Upon  the  rim  her  lips  she  lightly  laid, 

Then  turned  to  Bitias,  smiled,  and  begged  his  aid. 

He  without  breathing,  and  with  eager  sou] 

Qnafled  the  deep  draught,  and  drained  the  foaming  bowl. 

The  other  chieftains  follow  in  their  turn. 

Glow  with  the  wine,  and  with  fresh  ardour  bum, 

Hb  golden  lyre  lopos,  long-haired,  brought. 

And  tuned  to  song  what  mighty  Atlas  taught. 

He  sings  the  sun's  ecUpse,  the  wandering  moon, 

Of  man  and  flocks,  of  rain  and  fire — all  known. 

Aictuni*B  storms;  the  Hyad  weeping  train; 

The  twinTriones,  with  Bootes  wain. 

Why  winter  suns  to  ocean  haste  their  flight, 

And  what  delays  the  summer's  grateful  night 

The  well-pleased  Tynans  cheer  him  without  pause, 

Tbs  Trojans  follow  in  the  just  applause. 

In  varied  converse,  with  her  honoured  guest, 

Unhtppy  Dido,  too,  desires  no  rest. 

And  streams  of  lore  are  welling  in  her  breast. 

QuestionB  she  asked  about  Kmg  Priam's  fate. 

And  Hector's  death  outside  the  Scaean  gate ; 

Now,  in  what  anu  Aurora's  hero  came, 

Tydides'  steeds,  and  great  Achilles'  fame : 

**Nay,  come,  my  noble  guest!  I  pray  relate 

The  Grecian  wiles ;  thy  friends,  their  fall  and  fete ; 

Thy  own  adventures,  too,  in  full  explain, 

Pw  seven  long  summers,  in  successive  strain. 

Have  seen  thee  wandering  o'er  the  boisterous  main. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  pray  thee  cease  thy  counsel, 
Whibh  ftJls  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  seive. — Shaktpeare* 

Th«  next  morning  as  Margaret  was  Bitting 
•bne  in  the  breakfast  parlor,  she  was  aroused 
frsn  a  fit  of  meditation,  by  a  tap  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  a  friendly  greeting  from  Charlotte  Dav- 
enport. 

**Well,  I  oiust  let  Arthur  know  that  I  have 
foinid  yon  in  a  brown  study  at  last.  He  says 
yon  are  never  guilty  of  such  a  thing — that  you 
always  think  to  some  purpose,  and  know  what 
yoQ  are  thinking  of,  and  have  your  eyes  about 
yon." 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  stolen  a 
mareh  upon  me,  though  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
was  engaged  in  a  brown  study,  as  my  thoughts 
were  of  a  very  connected  character." 

*^  Connected  too  with  Augustus  Vernon,  I  am 
pretty  snre.    New  I  came  over  chiefly  to  tell  you 


the  good  news,  that  he  has  actually  decamped, 
bag  and  baggage,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore he  shows  his  pretty  face  at  Davenport  Lodge 
again.*' 

This  was  better  news  than  Margaret  had  hoped 
for,  and  she  exclaimed  in  an  accent  of  delighted 
astonishment — "  Actually  gone  back  to  Philadel- 
phia.   Are  you  sure  that  he  is  really  gone  ?" 

"Perfectly  sure.  He  took  our  carriage,  a 
wagon  and  cart  to  convey  himself,  his  servant 
and  bis  baggage  the  first  stage  of  their  journey. 
He  gave  us  as  much  trouble  as  possible  to  the 
last  minute ;  and  I  don't  believe  be  felt  even  the 
slightest  emotion  of  thankfulness  for  all  our  ex- 
ertions, and  parted  from  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect indifference.  I  cannot  say,  however,  I  re- 
turned his  indifference,  for  I  felt  real  delight  when 
I  saw  the  carriage-door  close  upon  him,  and  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  compose  my  countenance 
to  a  decent  gravity.  Lewis,  poor  fellow,  was 
even  more  pleased  than  myself,  but  he  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  disguise  his  feelings.  I  believe  prep- 
arations for  speeding  the  parting  guest  were 
never  made  with  more  alacrity.'* 

"  Did  he  allege  no  reason  for  his  sudden  de- 
parture ?  Did  be  send  us  no  message  ?" 

"  Not  even  his  respects;  and  when  I  reminded 
him  of  the  omission,  he  said,  with  bis  affected 
lisp,  *•  I  have  no  great  reason  for  gratitude  to  the 
ladies  who  are  noti'  at  Sherwood :  they  probably 
would  not  care  for  my  remembrances ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  they  excite  very  little  interest  in 
ny  mind.  Elderly  ladies  and  plain  ladies  are 
equally  uninteresting.  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
use  of  being  youug,  if  one  can't  be  pretty.'  I 
would  not  tell  any  other  girl  but  you,  Margaret,  a 
speech  of  this  sort ;  but  I  know  you  cannot  be 
mortified  by  such  remarks,  especially  as  they 
were  evidently  made  from  spite." 

"  You  are  right  in  thinking  they  would  not 
mortify  me:  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  rea- 
son he  assigned  for  his  sudden  departure." 

"  He  found  a  letter  at  Davenport  Lo<i  j^f  *.  which 
he  said  determined  bim  to  return  to  Pliiiadelpfaia 
immediately.  He  affected  great  mystery  about 
it,  but  Lewis  and  I  believe  that  his  vanity  was 
mortified  by  some  failure  in  his  visit  to  ^  The 
Aectory ;'  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  he  has 
had  some  communication  with  Virginia.  In- 
deed, he  dropped  a  hint  or  two,  from  which  he 
evidently  wished  us  to  infer,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  possessed  Virginia's  heart ; 
but  Lewis  intimated  so  decidedly  that  be  would 
permit  no  insinuations  of  this  sort,  that  he  en- 
deavored to  qualify  and  retract  what  he  had  said. 
Depend  upon  it  though,  this  is  the  impression 
that  he  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  all  who  will 
listen  to  him." 

"He  is  qaite  dishonorably  enovgh  for  any 
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tbiDg,*'  said  Margaret,  coloring  with  indigaatioo, 
**'  but  luckily  he  is  gone,  and  can  do  no  further 
harm/' 

**  I  hope  not,  but  you  have  no  idea  how  mali- 
cious he  is.  He  hates  Gerald  Devereuz  with  all 
his  heart.  By-the-bye,  talking  of  Gerald  Dever- 
euz, reminds  me  how  much  I  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  he  was  in  love  with  Virginia.  Lewis 
laughed  at  the  idea ;  this  piqued  me  to  prove  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  by  repeating  to  him  the  con- 
versation I  once  repeated  to  you,  which  I  over- 
heard between  Augustus  Vernon  and  Gerald 
Devereux,  after  making  him  promise  never  to 
breathe  it  to  a  human  being ;  but  he  said  that  he 
interpreted  what  I  heard  very  differently :  and 
now,  I  know  for  once  in  your  life  you  will  ac- 
knowledge you  are  surprised,  when  I  tell  you 
Lewis  says  that  he  is  confirmed  in  the  suspicions 
he  had  before  entertained,  that  he  loves  you.*' 

Margaret  was  not  so  very  much  surprised  as 
Charlotte  had  expected,  but  she  could  not  an- 
swer with  exactly  as  much  composure  as  she 
wished  to  do.  **  There  is  nothing,"  she  said,  *Vin 
which  people  are  apter  to  be  mistaken,  than  in 
their  conjectures  about  love  affairs,  and  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  Lewis  is  mistaken  in  his  suppo- 
sitions as  that  you  were  ;  indeed  greatly  more 
BO,  as  no  one  could  be  more  perfectly  aware  than 
I  am,  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  Virginia  and  myself  in  loveability.*'    . 

^"  As  it  respects  beauty,  certainly  I  never  saw 
any  one  who  could  compare  with  Virginia;  but 
then,  fortunately,  there  are  all  sorts  of  tastes  in 
the  world :  some  are  taken  by  agreeable  man- 
ners ;  others  by  talents,  and  sprigbtliness, — and  I 
have  known  one  or  two  that  were  smitten  with 
goodness;  but  that  lam  aware  is  very  uncommon. 
Love  is  a  strange  thing,  Margaret,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  I  could  tell  you  some  things  that 
would  surprise  you.'* 

Margaret  was  much  relieved  to  find  that  Char- 
lotte*s  thoughts  had  taken  this  direction,  as  she 
was  sure  uow  she  had  some  communication 
to  make  with  regard  to  herself,  and  she  replied 
quickly — **  Well,  you  know  I  am  your  confidante 
of  old,  Charlotte — ^you  may  trust  me  safely  with 
any  thing." 

'•  Yes,  I  know  that,**  said  Charlotte,  with  a  hatf- 
bashful  air,  "  but  in  this  case,  I  want  you  to  ex- 
ert your  powers  of  divination,  and  let  me  see  if 
you  can  form  any  guess  as  to  what  I  have  to  tell 
you." 

Margaret  hastily  ran  over  in  her  mind  the  his- 
tory of  all  Charlotte*s  love  affairs  from  Alpha  to 
Omega.  She  thought  first  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  for 
whom  Charlotte  had  a  strong  and  early  pemhant, 
but  the  affair  had  beeu  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
disapprobation  of  her  relatives  and  by  his  own 
diawpated  habits,  though  Charlotte  had  always 


appeared  to  retain  a  kindness  for  him.  She  felt 
sure  upon  reflection,  however,  that  Charlotte  had 
too  much  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  to  be 
led  away  by  sentiment  in  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
especially  as  her  feelings  had  never  been  of  a 
deep  or  impetuous  character.  Mr.  Sinclair  then 
was  out  of  (he  question.  Next  upon  the  list,  Mar- 
garet thought  of  Mr.  Turner,  an  old  bachelor  of 
independent  fortune,  and  possessing  more  than 
an  usual  share  of  bachelor  peculiarities,  who  bad 
at  least  the  merit  of  constancy,  for  he  had  com- 
menced making  love  to  Charlotte  when  she  was 
sixteen,  and  had  never  ceased  to  make  an  an- 
nual demonstration  of  attachment  since  that  pe- 
riod. This  annual  demonstration  did  not  always 
attain  its  complete  development  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration,  but  then  it  was  only  repressed  by 
the  unusual  coldness  Charlotte  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  on  these  occasions.  There  was 
something,  however,  so  ridiculous  and  unprepos- 
sessing about  this  gentleman,  and  Charlotte  had 
always  seemed  to  find  his  attentions  so  disagree- 
able, that  Margaret  thought  it  quite  as  impossi- 
ble that  Charlotte  should  have  any  intention  of 
marrying  him  as  M  r.  Sinclair.  She  could  think  of 
no  other  admirer  on  Charlotte*s  list,  and  the  only 
other  surmise  that  darted  through  her  brain,  she 
was  fearful  of  expressing,  lest  it  might  be  offen- 
sive to  Charlotte ;  indeed,  she  rather  blamed  her- 
self for  the  random  thought. 

^*  Indeed,  I  cannot  guess,  Charlotte,  to  what 
you  allude :  I  can  hardly  think  you  have  a  new 
admirer  without  my  having  the  penetration  to 
discover  it.  You  have  made  no  new  acquaint- 
ance lately." 

Charlotte  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  a  little 
foolish.  *^  No  new  acquaintance  of  course,  hot 
old  acquaintances  sometimes  take  notions  in 
their  heads,  of  which  we  could  scarcely  form  an 
idea ;  and  I  begin  to  think,  Margaret,  if  one  in- 
tends ever  to  marry,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be 
fastidious.  It  is  impossible  to  have  every  thing 
as  we  should  choose — and  after  a  woman  is  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  it  is  time  to  put  aside  giriish 
notions,  and  think  of  settling  in  life.  Don*t  you 
think  so  ?** 

**  I  see  no  necessity  for  it,  unless  we  think  it 
would  contribute  to  onr  happiness,  unless  we  are 
really  attached  to  some  one." 

'*  But,  Margaret,  that  is  exactly  what  I  call  a 
girlish  notion.  Everybody  naturally  wishes  to 
he  somebody  in  the  world ;  and,  besides,  who 
would  like  to  be  called  an  old  maid  7  Just  re- 
member Aunt  Barbara — the  very  recollection  of 
her  would  be  almost  enough  to  induce  me  to 
marry  Mr.  Turner,  if  I  had  no  other  resource.*' 

**  I  have  seen  married  women  quite  as  ridicu- 
lous as  Aunt  Barbara,  though  in  a  different  way. 
Think  of  Mrs.  Moffat,  for  instance — the  lidictt- 
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loot  preteBBiom  she  makes  for  her  children — ^tfae 
maaiier  in  which  she  is  eootionally  obtruding  all 
her  fanaily  arrangementB  on  the  attention  of  erery 
one  who  will  lieten  to  her— Mr.  Moffafs  sayioga 
and  doings,  fmrticulariy  when  they  show  his  high 
opinion  of  Mrs.  MoflTat  of  Poplar  Grove,  as  she 
always  calls  herself.*' 

•*  Yes,'*  said  Charlotte,  laughing  at  the  recol 
leetiom  '*  that  is  all  rery  true,  I  admit;  and  also 
that  there  is  an  abominable  sort  of  family  con 
celt  and  selMroporfanee  about  some  married  wo 
men,  which  you  don't  see  in  single  women.    But 
then  they  have  solid  consolations,  too— she  is 
Mrs-  Moffat  of  Poplar  Grove,  gives  good  din- 
■en,  which  secures  her  a  certain  degree  of  at- 
tention and  respect  in  society ;  and  Mr.  Moffat 
admires  her:  and  as  her  children  msrry,  her  in- 
Inence  will  strengthen,  and  she  will  at  least  be 
somebody." 

**  But  yov  do  not  seem  to  consider  what  it  is 
to  be  yoked  forever  to  a  man  you  do  not  love  ; 
yon  forget  that  hisscMTOws  and  joys  must  be  yours, 
or  you  must  pretend  they  are, — that  all  his  rela- 
tives mnst  bo  received  as  your  own,  however  dis- 
agreeable they  may  be, — that  your  own  will, 
however  reasonable,  must  always  submit  when 
it  comes  in  collision  with  his :  you  do  not  take 
into  consideration  other  drawbacks  which  only 
love  can  render  endurable,  habitual  obedience  in 
the  merest  trifles,  complete  pecuniary  depen- 
dence, and  to  crown  all,  the  never-ending,  still- 
beginning  round  of  family  duties  which  devolve 
en  the  mistress  of  a  household,  especially  of  a 
Virginia  household." 

**  What  a  frightful  picture  of  matrimony,"  said 
Charlotte;  *« yet  you  think  love  might  make  all 
this  very  endarable." 

**Tes,  if  that  love  wen  fixed  on  an  object 
worthy  of  it." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  the  objects  worthy  of  devoted 
love  are  so  few,  that  common  mortals  could  not 
presume  to  aspire  to  obtain  them.  And  then,  as 
I  am  so  far  from  being  perfect  myself,  I  have  no 
rii^bt  to  expect  perfection  in  another.  Esteem, 
solid  regard,  many  of  the  best  and  happiest  mar- 
ried women  I  have  ever  known,  pronounce  to  be 
saiBcient  for  happiness." 

**This  is  certainly  a  matter  in  which  no  one 
can  judge  but  yourself;  yet  tell  me,  Charlotte, 
of  whom  you  are  thinking,  and  I  shall  know  bet- 
ter how  to  form  an  opinion  npon  the  subject." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  gone  almost  too  far 
to  recede :  what  say  you  to  Mr.  Wilson  ?"  and 
Charlotte  averted  her  face,  which  was  crimsoned 
over,  for  she  could  not  but  remember  how  often 
she  had  deprecated  the  idea  of  marrying  a  wid- 
ower, and  wished  all  manner  of  punishments  to 
slight  on  Mr.  Wilson's  head,  for  his  evident  in- 
tention of  perpetrating  matrimony  a  second  time, 


as  his  wife  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  her 
own. 

Margaret's  countenance  expressed  the  most 
genuine  surprise  and  concern,  but  she  only  said, 
**Are  you  then  engaged  to  him,  Charlotte?" 

"Why  yes — no — ^yes,  I  dare  say  that  I  am  en- 
gaged, though  I  might  perhaps  find  a  loop-hole 
to  creep  out  at;  but  don't  look  so  surprised  and 
shocked,  Margaret.  It  is  true,  I  once  disappro- 
ved of  second  marriages,  but  it  was  a  notion 
taken  from  books,  I  believe,  and  you  may  de- 
pend npon  it,  the  world  generally  thinks  righdy 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Second  marria- 
ges are  certainly  not  forbidden  by  Scripture." 

**  Certainly  not,  nor  do  I  condemn  them  in  all 
cases;  but  surely  they  are  generally  attended 
with  a  double  portion  of  the  trials  that  belong  to 
other  marriages,  and  it  would  require  a  stronger 
attachment  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  enable 
a  woman  to  do  her  duties  cheerfully  as  a  step- 
mother and  a  second  wife." 

^*  On  the  contrary,  as  the  woman  dispenses 
with  romantic  attachment,  first  love,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  don't  think  her  husband  would 
have  any  right  to  expect  any  thing  more  than  a 
rational  attachment." 

^'Well,  I  don't  know  what  degree  of  regard 
you  would  denominate  a  rational  attachment,  but 
I  thiuk  a  very  high  degree  of  affection,  confi- 
dence, esteem,  and  even  fancy  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  one  happily  through  all  the  disa- 
greeable circumstances  that  await  a  second  wife. 
In  the  first  place,  Charlotte,  have  you  ever  re- 
flected on  the  first  children  ?  You  are  not  natu- 
rally fond  of  children." 

"  No,  that  is  very  true,  but  then  the  idea  that 
they  were  placed  under  my  care,  that  I  stood  to 
them  in  the  place  of  a  mother,  would  give  me  a 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  a  feeling  of 
kindness  too,  which  would  enable  me  to  become 
a  pattern  step-mother." 

**  If  you  should  never  have  children  of  your 
own,  Charlotte,  this  might  be;  but  even  then, 
you  would  have  many  trials :  the  Duulops  are  a 
numerous  connection — they  live  near  Mr.  Wil- 
son, and  old  Mrs.  Dunlop  would  of  course  be  a 
watchful  and  jealous  observer  of  your  conduct  to 
her  grand-children,  and  be  naturally  disposed  So 
blame  you,  even  when,  your  intentions  were 
good,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  she  would  not 
conceal  her  disapprobation  of  your  conduct,  or 
her  prejudices  towards  yon  from  the  children. 
Jessie,  too,  has  been  sadly  humored,  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  manage  her.  But  your  task 
might  be  tolerable  should  you  have  no  second 
family.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  almost  impo»- 
sible  to  observe  strict  impartiality,  in  conduct 
even,  while  the  outward  conduct  and  the  inwnrd 
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feeliDgs  would  be  always  at  war,  to  fay  nothing 
of— 

**  Heavens,  Margaret,  yon  positively  frighten 
me :  if  tre  were  to  weigh  every  possible  disa- 
greeable circumstance  tbat  might  occur,  I  am 
certain  that  twenty  marriages  would  not  take 
place  in  a  hundred  years.  One  must  leap  in  the 
dark  in  these  cases." 

**  Or  be  left  alone  on  the  shore  in  safety,  which 
would  be  better  than  plunging  headlong  in  a 
gulf." 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  now,  to  talk  rationally, 
Margaret,  a  woman  who  determines  to  remain 
single  roust  be  uncommonly  something  or  other; 
uncommonly  rich,  uncommonly  good,  uncom- 
monly sensible,  or  uncommonly  beautiful,  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  she  might  have  married 
if  she  had  pleased.  But  I  am  uncommonly  noth- 
ing, unless  it  may  be  uncommonly  common-place. 
After  a  few  years,  I  shall  be  old  Miss  Charlotte 
Davenport,  with  no  particular  place  in  the  world 
to  fill — not  even  of  much  consequence  to  my 
mother,  should  she  be  living  so  long,  for  she  loves 
Lewis  a  thousand  times  better  than  she  loves  me ; 
and  if  he  should  marry  and  have  a  family,  she 
would  be  wholly  engrossed  with  them.  Depend 
upon  it,  Margaret,  I  have  weighed  the  matter 
well,  and  have  come  to  a  prudent  decision." 

**  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  view  the  matter 
in  a  very  mistaken  manner.  As  to  the  necessity 
that  every  single  woman  should  be  *  uncommon- 
ly something,'  if  you  do  your  duty  well,  in  which, 
observe,  I  include  the  cultivation  of  all  your  pow- 
ers, as  far  as  in  you  lies,  you  will  l^  sufficiendy 
uncommon,  not  only  to  command  the  respect, 
but  to  win  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  you 
are  brought  in  contact.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  affection  will  be  of  a  very  high 
and  exclusive  character  for  you  ?  jftmember, 
he  has  addressed  two  girls,  besides  yourself,  since 
Mary's  death." 

Charlotte  colored,  though  she  tried  to  laugh ; 
and  Margaret's  quick  ear  detected  something  of 
vexation  in  her  tone  as  she  replied  :  **  That  is 
true  enough,  but  then  he  says,  if  he  had  enter- 
tained the  least  hope  of  succeeding  with  me,  he 
should  never  have  paid  his  addresses  to  any  one 
else,  and  is  now  rejoiced  that  the  other  ladies 
discarded  him.  All  these  notions  of  first,  second. 
or  even  third  love  are  taken  from  books,  Marga- 
ret; the  fact  is,  when  a  man  is  unmarried,  he  has 
always  a  general  notion  of  marrj-ing,  and  per- 
haps thinks  of  twenty  or  thirty  before  he  really 
does  marry.  But  when  once  be  is  married,  he 
loves  his  wife  just  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  his 
first  love,  as  it  is  called,  or  at  all  events,  he  loves 
her  well  enough  for  them  to  get  on  comfortably 
together." 

**  Prudent  married  people,  or  those  who  have 


an  ordinary  share  of  pride,  do  not  talk  of  their 
matrimonial  grievances  unless  they  are  perfectly 
insupportable.  Bat  there  are  many  grades  ef 
misery  short  of  that ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorrfv 
Charlotte,  to  see  you  contract  a  marriage,  cer- 
tainly without  love  on  your  side,  and  plunge  at 
once  from  all  the  ease  and  indulgence  of  ahmppy 
home,  into  the  cares  and  burdens  of  a  family, 
without  gradually  becoming  accustomed  toit,  and 
without  possessing  the  natural  affection  which 
lightens  such  duties  to  a  mother." 

*'  Well,  Margaret,  I  thank  you  for  your  advice, 
and  it  certainly  does  somewhat  discourage  me* 
though  I  cannot  say  it  has  changed  my  mind.  I 
will,  however,  promise  you  not  to  take  any  de- 
cbive  steps  in  the  matter  for  two  or  three  days 
longer:  and  I  have  an  idea  that  should  I  discard 
Mr.  Wilson,  he  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
testing  your  principles,  for  I  believe  you  would 
be  his  second  choice."  Charlotte  smiled,  as  she 
said  these  words  in  a  playful  tone,  but  she  fixed 
her  eyes  with  a  searching  glance  on  Margaret's 
face. 

All  was  dear  and  open  there  as  noonday.  Mar- 
garet met  her  glance  without  the  slightest  change 
of  expression,  and  answered  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  embarrassment.  "  I  could  almost 
wish  he  would  give  me  such  an  opportunity,  as 
I  should  not  fear  wounding  his  affections — and 
I  should  like  to  prove  to  you,  Charlotte,  how 
much  in  earnest  I  am." 

Charlotte  smiled  again,  and  this  time  the  smile 
was  genuine;  for  the  openness  of  Margaret's 
look,  and  the  frankness  of  her  tone,  had  com- 
pletely dispelled  all  dawning  suspicions  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  motives.  **  At  all  events,"  she  said, 
*^  you  must  admit  Mr.  Wilson  to  be  a  highly  res- 
pectable man,  with  very  good  property,  of  good 
family,  and  that  he  has  a  very  good,  at  least  quite  a 
•good  understanding." 

**Yes,  I  admit  all  these  things,  and  that  he  is  kind 
in  essential  matters  in  his  domestic  relations,  but 
you  know  he  exacts  implicit  obedience  in  a  thou- 
sand little  things,  which  are  generally  consider- 
ed as  belonging  entirely  to  a  lady's  province,  and 
the  sort  of  minute  government  he  exereisesin  his 
family  would  be  very  vexatious  and  troublesome 
to  most  women — particularly  so  to  you,  Char- 
lotte ;  it  must  be  exceedingly  irksome  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  one  of  those  microscopic  minds. 
You  must  remember  that  notwithstanding  Mary's 
gentleness  and  placidity,  she  was"  often  evidently 
worried  at  Mr.  Wilson's  requirements." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  that  perfectly,"  said  Char- 
loue,  with  a  half-sigh,  '*  but  that  was  chiefly  be- 
cause poor  Mary  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
him ;  I  have  always  had  a  turn  for  having  my 
own  way,  and  I  shall  take  a  very  different  sund ; 
that  is,  if  I  should  determine  to  marry  him :  in 
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that  case,  yoa  will  see  that  1  Bhall  govern  in  my 
own  department.*' 

•*At  all  erents,  remember  your  promise  of 
waiting  three  daya,  Charlotte,  before  you  do  any 
thing  deciaire;  or  a  week — eould  you  not  ?'* 

**  Yes,  a  week,  and  would  gladly  wait  atill  lon- 
ger, but  Mr.  Wilson  despises  indecision  so  much, 
I  am  afraid  to  prolong  the  term,  lest  he  should 
think  I  am  trifling  with  him." 

**  Suppose  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
this  affair  should  be  broken  off,  you  are  still  young, 
iod  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  match  of  con- 
Tenience,  why  not  defer  the  evil  day  ?" 

M  One  might  think  it  was  Virginia  talking ; — 
things  do  not  happen  in  this  world  just  to  suit 
as;  we  must  seize  opportunities,  or  they  slip  by 
OS  forever.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  I  shall 
become  more  attractive,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  the 
best  offer  I  have  ever  had,  or  am  likely  to  have. 
Poor  Sinclair** — here  Charlotte  slightly  averted 
her  face — **is  out  of  the  question  ;  he  will  never 
reform ;  it  waa  great  folly  in  me  ever  to  have 
thought  of  him.  But  good  by,  Margaret,"  she 
added,  kissing  her  cheek,  **  I  promised  not  to 
stay  more  than  half  an  hour,  as  I  expect  com- 
paay  this  morning,  and  remember  whatever  I 
determine  upon,  I  shall  never  love  you  the  less 
ibr  your  advice." 

**1  hope  not,  or  rather  I  wish  you  may  not ; 
for  1  know  the  risk  of  giving  advice  in  these 
cues;  but  I  am  too  much  attached  to  you  not  to 
be  willing  to  hazard  this  in  an  affair  in  which 
year  happiness  is  so  deeply  concerned."  Mar- 
garet said  thb  so  kindly,  and  yet  so  gravely,  that 
Chariotte's  countenance,  despite  her  efforts  to 
^pear  unconcerned,  was  overcast. 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  not  love  you  less.  I 
■aderstand  your  oaotives,  and  I  can  bear  the  truth 
whea  it  is  said  in  kindness;"  and  Charlotte, kiss- 
iog  her  again,  and  pressing  her  hand  affection- 
ately, rose  to  go.  As  she  left  the  room,  she  said 
that  Lewis  would  meet  her  and  walk  home  with 
her,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  decline  Mai^garet^s 
offer  of  accompanying  her  a  part  of  the  way. 

Maigaret  thinking  it  well  to  afford  her  a  little 
tiaie  for  solitary  reflection,  did  not  press  the  offer, 
but  looked  thoughtfully  after  Charlotte,  as  she 
withdrew,  pondering  on  the  various  ways  which 
women  take  to  make  themselves  unhappy,  and 
reflecting  too  with  concern  on  the  probable  change 
ia  Ae  relations  which  had  always  subsisted  be- 
'       tweeo  Chariotte  and  herself. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ho  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell, 
Preserved  in  Stanmon'a  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  mm8trel*8  skill,  he  taught 
The  art  unteacbable— untaught ; 
Ue  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 


For  lore,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame; 

Vainly  he  loyed — for  seldom  swain 

Of  such  soil  mould  is  loved  again ; 

Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 

Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. — Seott, 

Nothing  could  have  appeared  more  natural  or 
probable  than  that  Edith  Fitzgerald  uniting  so 
many  advantages  of  beauty,  wealth  and  talent, 
should  attract  many  admirers  to  do  homage  to 
her  charms,  and  suitors  who  would  seek  to 
carry  off  such  a  prize ;  yet  in  truth,  the  very 
superiority  of  her  attractions,  served  rather  to 
repel  than  to  attract  most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 
Though  there  was  no  offensive  assumption  about 
Edith,  nature  had  placed  a  queenly  stamp  upon 
her  brow,  and  her  whole  air  and  manner  showed 
so  plainly  the  elevation  of  her  views  and  expec- 
tations, and  marked  so  distinctly  not  only  an  in- 
difference, but  almost  an  aversion  to  the  lover-like 
assiduities  of  those  who  had  ventured  to  mani- 
fest any  intention  of  winning  her  hand,  that  few 
were  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  very 
probable  chances  of  mortification  and  defeat. 
Merely r,  Edith  was  sometimes  accused  of 
making  satirical  speeches,  and  the  very  phrase 
is  extremely  terrific  to  most  gentlemen;  they  have 
an  undefined  horror  of  a  lady's  satire,  and  the 
more  so,  that  they  have  no  weapons  to  repel  it. 
Against  feminine  ridicule,  pistols  and  swords  are 
unavailing.  A  gentleman  would  feel  himself  de- 
graded by  a  word  or  act  of  positive  rudeness  to- 
wards a  lady,  and  for  a  warfare  of  light  skirmish- 
ing raillery,  it  would  be  as  hopeless  for  a  man  to 
enter  the  lists  with  a  quick  witted  woman,  as  for 
the  heavy  armed  warrior  of  old  to  repel  the  Par- 
thian darts  with  a  broad-sword.  No  one  could 
be  more  exempt  from  ill  nature  than  Edith,  but 
she  had  a  very  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a 
contempt  for  meanne8s,.and  a  dislike,  and  indeed 
intolerance  of  affectation,  which  often  led  her  to 
give  too  free  scope  to  her  powers  of  raillery  and 
satire.  In  this  way,  sh^  had  akpady  created  ill 
wishers,  and  even  enemies,  but  there  were  others 
who  almost  worshipped  her;  the  bashful,  the  neg- 
lected, the  oppressed  were  always  cared  for  by 
Edith,  and  none  knew  better  than  henelf,  how 
to  exalt  the  depressed  and  diffident  in  their  own 
estimation,  or  how  to  lower  the  arrogant  and 
presuming,  or  to  ridicule  that  sort  of  affectation, 
which  is  plainly  the  offspring  of  self-conceit. 

One  of  the  sincerest  of  Edith's  admirers,  the 
most  devoted  of  her*  lovers,  was  one  whom 
Edith  ranked  only  with  her  friends.  She  had 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  bis  viewing 
her  in  any  other  light.  Henry  Grattan,  for  this  was 
his  name,  who  offered  to  Edith  the  devoted  but 
unsuspected  homage  of  the  most  ardent  and  dis-> 
interested  love,  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed 
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mother,  Mrs.  Gratun,  the  Udy  to  whom  we  oace 
before  adverted  as  bd  old  acqnaiotaiiee  and  iati- 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Mrs.  Grattan  had  been  a  near  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  during  the  first  years  of  £dith*8 
childhood,  and  Henry  and  Edith,  who  were  nearly 
the  same  age,  had  been  playmates  and  compan- 
ions from  their  infancy.  Even  then,  the  spirit  and 
decision  of  Edith's  character,  and  her  strength 
of  will,  exercised  a  fearful  influence  over  Henry, 
who  was  less  endowed  with  these  qualities  than 
herself.  His  sensibilities,  indeed,  had  been  too 
much  fostered,  and  his  imagination  too  much  ex- 
cited, by  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother,  who 
devoted  herself  to  him,  with  a  feverish  anxiety, 
which  in  some  respects,  defeated  many  of  the 
ends  she  wished  to  attain.  Henry's  bodily  or- 
ganization was  delicate,  and  when  he  was  con- 
fined within  doors  from  slight  indisposition,  which 
frequently  occurred,  Edith  was  often  allowed  to 
visit  him,  and  would  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of 
the  sick  child  by  her  inventive  faculties.  She 
eould  always  think  of  something  to  amuse  him, 
sometimes  she  would  tell  him  a  story  oui  of  her 
'head,  as  Henry  and  herself  styled  the  faculty  of 
invention,  or  to  show  him  pictures,  or  sing  a  song, 
or  play  Jack  Straws,  or  Fox  and  Geese. 

When  these  children  were  about  ten  years  old, 
they  were  separated,  by  Mrs.  Grattan's  removal 
to  the  neighborhood  in  which  she  now  resided, 
in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  an  old 
bachelor  uncle  to  live  with  him,  and  a  promise  of 
educating  Henry,  should  she  consent  to  do  so. 
This  offer  was  not  to  be  refused,  as  Mrs.  Grat- 
tan's  means  were  very  limited,  and  it  was  the 
first  wish  of  her  heart  to  give  Henry  the  best  ed- 
ucation the  country  could  afford.  Accordingly, 
with  much  regret  and  many  tears,  she  parted 
from  the  Fitzgeralds,  but  Henry  always  remem- 
bered Edith  with  fondness  and  gratitude,  though 
they  did  not  meet  again,  until  after  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald's departure  for  Ireland. 

The  very  sight  of  Henry  Grattan  recalled  to 
Edith's  mind  delightful  remembrances  of  home, 
of  her  father,  of  the  golden  hours  of  childhood 
they  had  spent  together,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  charming  or  attractive,  especially  to 
Henry  Grattan,  naturally  timid,  proud  and  jeal- 
ous, than  the  cordiality  of  Edith's  manner.  She 
too,  who  was  so  evidently  indifferent  to  most  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  had  always 
a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  him,  and  Henry,  from 
a  pardonable  delusion,  doubted  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  sentiments,  and  hoped  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  his  own. 

Thus  Edith  unwittingly  fed  the  flame  in  Henry 
Grattan's  heart ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  real  nature  of  his  sentiments,  and  this  not 
from  any  unusual  degree  of  humility,  for  Edith 


was  conscious  though  not  vain  of  snperior  en- 
dowments, but  simply  because  it  seemed  so  nats- 
ral,  that  Henry  should  feel  for  her  the  same  sort  of 
affection  that  she  did  for  him.  She  often  called  Go- 
raid  and  Henry  her  brothers,  and  it  was  so  nndispa- 
ted  a  fact  that  Gerald  bad  never  entertained  for  her 
any  other  than  a  fraternal  affection,  that  £diih 
thought  it  but  natural,  that  the  same  sort  of  in- 
timacy should  be  attended  with  similar  feelings 
in  Henry's  case.  Indeed  she  had  never  specula- 
ted on  the  subject  at  all,  but  had  arrived  atm  set- 
tled conviction  without  any  process  of  reasoning. 

Henry  Grattan  guarded  the  secret  of  ins  hevt 
with  jealous  care;  he  was  cautious  that  neither 
look  nor  word  should  betray  to  any  observer  his 
devoted  love  for  Edith.  I'here  was  one  eye, 
however,  which  watched  all  his  proceedings,  and 
every  minute  indication  of  his  feelings  with  toe 
much  affectionate  anxiety,  not  to  discover  his 
passion.  Mrs.  Ghratun  flattered  herself  too,  that 
Edith  reciprocated  Henry's  attachment,  bnt  as 
she  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  was  the  esee, 
or  even  if  it  were  so,  whether  Edith  was  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  her  own  sentiments,  she 
feared  any  premature  hint  on  the  subject,  mean- 
while, she  spared  no  pains  to  foster  the  affection, 
which  she  hoped  existed.  In  doing  so,  Mrs. 
Grattan  did  not  feel  that  she  committed  any  im- 
plied breach  of  trust  towards  her  old  friend  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  as  she  knew  him  to  be  eminently  dis- 
interested and  bigh-minded  in  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  she  could  imagine  no  other  point,  save  being 
moderately  endowed  with  this  world's  goods,  in 
which  Henry  could  be  considered  as  uiferior  to 
any  lady  in  the  land. 

Even  real  friendship,  however  unmixed  with 
any  feeling  of  love,  cannot  long  subsist  between 
young  men  and  women,  without  giving  rise  te 
misinterpretation  from  many  common  observers, 
and  notwithstanding  Henry's  guarded  conduct, 
and  Edith's  toul  innocence,  speculations  were 
beginning  to  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  Edith's  frequent  visits  to  Mrs.  Grattan's 
began  to  be  talked  of  as  rather  unfeminine  and 
imprudent.  These  whispered  suggestions  had 
not  yet  reached  Edith's  ear,  and  had  they  done 
so,  unless  a  suspicion  of  their  truth  had  crossed 
her  own  mind,  she  woukl  havehad  no  need  to  resort 
to  Princess  Parizade's  expedient  of  stuffing  her 
ears  with  cotton,  that  she  might  not  heed  the 
voices  that  clamored  around  her,  for  she  would 
have  been  fortified  sufficiently  by  indifference  and 
contempt  for  what  she  considered  idle  gossip. 
Edith  followed  the  dicutes  of  her  own  judgment 
and  inclination  completely  in  her  conduct ;  Mr. 
Travers  did  not  consider  any  interference  with 
her  actions  as  falling  under  his  department,  and 
his  mind  intent  on  other  affairs,  was  little  prone 
to  speculate  on  female  propriedem  Mrs.  Travers 
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inflaeaeed  nobody  but  her  cook,  and  was  not  in- 
dtiMd  to  blaiDO  any  one;  Juliana  was  little  likely 
to  observe  anyBymptoma  of  attachment  that  were 
not  rery  apparent,  or  to  think  much  about  rules 
of  decorum,  and  Anna  Maria,  tbe  only  member 
of  the  family,  whose  suspicions  were  awakened 
■boat  Henry  Grattan,  or  who  had  ever  thought 
that£dith*s  frequent  visits  to  his  mother  might 
expose  her  to  censure,  had  reasons  of  her  own  for 
preserving  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject. 

Anna  Maria  fancied  herself  desperately  in  love 
with  Charles  Selden ;  at  all  events,  it  was  cer- 
taialy  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  that  he  should 
offer  his  hand  to  her,  and  though  the  strictest 
watchfulness  had  detected  nothing  in  his  conduct, 
tbat  could  lead  her  to  suppose  he  loved  Edith 
Fitzgerald,  a  vague  and  uneasy  suspicion  on  this 
siibject  had  occasionally  crossed  her  mind.  The 
very  idea  of  such  a  possibility  had  greatly  changed 
her  feelings  towards  Edith,  and  she  thought  it 
very  fortunate  that  she  should  continue  her  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  Grattans,  as  it  would  either 
end io  producing  a  general  impression  that  a  mu- 
tual attachmentsubsisted  between  Henry  Grattan 
and  herself,  or  that  she  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
heartless  coquette.  Should  Charles  Selden  ar- 
rive at  either  of  these  conclusions,  it  would  be 
qaite  sufficient  to  crush  an  incipient  partiality 
for  Edith  in  the  bud,  if  any  such  existed  in  his 
bosem. 

Resolved  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  was 
most  politic  to  pursue,  Anna  Maria  spared  no 
opportunity  of  mentioning  in  Charles'  presence 
aoj  little  cuvumstances  tending  to  show  Edith's 
foodoeas  for  the  Grattans,  or  of  directing  his  at- 
teadon  towards  the  frequency  of  their  intercourse; 
this  was  always  done,  however,  apparently  in  the 
nost  natural  and  casual  manner,  for  Anna  Maria 
was  not  deficient  in  art.  It  needed  but  a  hint  to 
direct  Charles'  observation  to  Henry  Grattan, 
aad  be  soon  became  quite  convinced  that  his  af- 
fections were  deeply  engaged,  though  he  felt  al- 
aost  equally  certain,  that  Edith's  sentiments  to- 
wanU  him  were  only  those  of  friendship.  He 
bad  formed  too  just  an  estimate  of  Edith's  char- 
■cter,  not  to  perceive  that  she  had  too  much 
pride,  and  too  little  vanity,  to  be  capable  of  co- 
qaetry ;  was  she  then  unconscious  of  an  attach- 
Bient,  the  symptoms  of  which  became  so  apparent 
to  him,  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  called  towards 
it!  A  thought  sometimes  crossed  his  mind,  that 
it  was  just  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  that 
the  attachment  might  be  reciprocal,  but  when- 
ever he  saw  Edith  and  Heury  together,  the 
easy  frankness  and  kindness  of  her  manner  to- 
wards him,  almost  convinced  him  that  this  couM 
■at  be  the  case.  Henry  Grattan  too,  though 
possessing  many  attractions, — for  if  not  striking 
he  was  extremely  prepossessing  in  appearance, 


had  refined  literary  tastes,  much  native  genius 
and  sensibility,  with  a  gentleness  of  manner, 
which  would  have  been  peculiarly  pleasing  to 
many  ladies,— was  not  the  sort  of  person  Charles 
thought  it  probable  Edith  could  love  ;  her  natu- 
ral pride  and  elevation  of  character,  would  re- 
quire some  one  of  loftier  and  more  decided 
mind,  to  awaken  such  a  sentiment  within  her 
heart. 

It  happened  one  evening  when  Charles  was  at 
Travers  Lodge,  that  an  incident  occurred,  which 
awakened  some  suspicion  in  his  mind,  as  to  the 
nature  of  Edith's  feelings  towards  Henry  Grat- 
tan. After  a  pause  in  conversation,  a  sudden 
impulse  of  mischief  seemed  to  actuate  Juliana, 
and  starting  suddenly  from  her  seat,  she  went  to 
a  table  on  which  Edith's  port-folio  was  lying,  and 
declared  she  must  search  it  for  a  copy  of  verses, 
of  which  she  had  caught  a  glimpse,  in  Henry 
Grattan's  hand-writing. 

Edith's  whole  neck  and  brow  were  immedi- 
ately suffused  with  a  deep  crimson  glow,  and  she 
sprang  forward  to  prevent  Juliana's  putting  her 
design  into  execution,  with  far  more  agitation  than 
Charles  had  overseen  her  evince  before,  saying, 
''Indeed  Juliana,  I  must  beg  you  will  not  be  so 
childish." 

''You  would  soon  see  of  what  degree  of  child- 
ishness I  am  capable,  were  it  not  that  the  port- 
folio is  unfortunately  locked;  come,  show  the 
verses  to  us  with  a  good  grace,  or  you  don't  know 
what  suspicions  you  may  excite,  especially  as 
you  always  say  you  hate  little  mysteries." 

Edith  perceived  immediately  that  it  was  equal- 
ly foolish  and  hopeless,  to  attempt  by  any  re- 
monstrance or  appearance  of  vexation  to  turn  Ju- 
liana from  any  mischievous  project  in  which  she 
was  en  gaged,  or  to  divert  her  discourse,  and  though 
she  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of  having  be- 
trayed an  emotion  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
apparent  cause,  she  could  not  at  once  so  far  re- 
gain her  self-possession  as  to  parry  Juliana's  at- 
tack with  playful  raillery,  so  she  said  with  a 
gravity,  which  she  felt  to  be  far  more  than  the 
occasion  demanded :  "  Indeed,  Juliana,  I  cannot 
gratify  such  idle  curiosity." 

"  You  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  verses  in  the  port-folio  ?" 

"I  deny  nothing,  and  affirm  nothing,"  said 
Edith  smiling  and  recovering  her  former  manner, 
for  she  had  now  time  to  recollect  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  contents  of  the  pert-folio  could 
be  discovered  without  her  consent,  and  the  fear 
of  any  misinterpretation  of  her  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  Henry  Grattan  had  never  occurred  to 
her  mind. 

"Fie,  fie,  my  dear,  don't  teaae  your  cousin," 
said  Mrs.  Travers  to  Juliana,  in  that  sort  of  easy 
and  undecided  a  tone,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
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command  to  disoboy,  as  it  always  produces  that 
effect. 

**  Tbea  why  make  a  secret  about  the  verses," 
replied  Jaliaaa;  *' what  nonsense,  I  thought 
people  always  wrote  poetry  that  it  might  be  read 
and  admired.  Did  notyou  think  so  Mr.  Selden  ?'* 
she  added  turning  to  Charles. 

**Not  always,"  said  Charles  smiling,  but  he 
added  with  an  emphasis  that  immediately  caught 
£dith*s  attention,  though  it  puzzled  her  some- 
what, **  I  think  poetry  is  often  the  expression  of 
deep  feeling,  which  seeks  this  method  to  relieve 
itself,  and  which  would  shrink  not  only  from  the 
applause,  but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
careless  and  indifferent." 

**  It  is  the  last  method  of  relief  I  should  ever 
think  of,"  replied  Juliana,  **  unless  puzzling  my 
brain  might  draw  my  thoughts  off  from  my 
troubles.  I  cannot  imagine  why  any  verses  should 
be  concealed,"  she  added,  looking  with  an  arch 
smile  towards  Edith,  "  except  love  verses." 

But  Edith  was  pondering  deeply  on  Charles* 
tone  and  manner,  and  neither  saw  the  smile,  nor 
heard  the  speech  addressed  to  her,  and  Anna 
Maria  cast  a  look  of  supplicating  remonstrauce 
upon  Juliana,  which  was  so  evidently  designed 
to  attract  Charles  Seldeu^s  attention,  that  he 
could  not  help  attributing  it  to  an  overweening 
desire  he  had  observed  in  that  young  lady  to  ap- 
pear amiable,  though  he  had  never  suspected  her 
of  being  peculiarly  anxious  to  appear  so  in  his 
eyes. 

Charles  had  observed  from  the  commencement 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Edith  that  she  scorned 
even  an  evasion,  and  her  not  replying  to  this  at- 
tack of  Juliana's,  almost  compelled  him  to  draw 
the  inference,  that  Henry  Grattan*s  poetry  was 
indeed  love  verses,  and  the  very  fact  that  Edith 
had  received  and  kept  them,  would  imply  in  a 
person  of  her  character,  a  mutual  attachment, 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  for  he  not  only  felt  a  degree 
of  reluctance  to  believe  that  Edith  loved  Henry, 
which  surprised  himself,  but  there  was  certainly 
an* unreserved  frankness,  a  sisterly  kindness,  and 
almost  protecting  air  in  her  manner  to  wards  that 
young  gentleman  sometimes,  which  made  such 
a  supposition  highly  improbable. 

Charles  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  but  he  was  rescued  from 
any  such  peril,  by  a  most  persevering  conversa- 
tional effort  on  the  part  of  Anna  Maria,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  to  elicit  his  opinion  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  each  of  which  might  have  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  treatise. 

Charles  would  have  been  greatly  surprised, 
could  he  have  known  that  the  mystery  which  had 
occasioned  Edith  so  much  confusion,  was  a  little 
pencil-sketch,  and  a  few  lines  of  his  own  writing, 


which  he  had  dropped  accidentally  at  Traveri 
Lodge,  and  which  Edith  bad  found  and  pre- 
served. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told. 

Shaigpeare. 

"Do  you  know,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
a  few  evenings  after  the  conversation  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  **  that  I  had  almost  lost 
my  temper  this  morning,  and  really  deserved  one 
of  the  rebukes  your  mother  used  to  give  me  in 
days  of  old,  for  letting  my  zeal  outrun  my  dis- 
cretion ?" 

"It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  provo- 
cation :  I  dare  say  some  covert  attack  upon  me,'* 
replied  Charles  smiling. 

**No  one  would  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
undertake  that  in  my  presence;  it  was,  however, 
very  provoking,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  an 
attack  on  my  special  pet  and  favorite — Edith 
Fitzgerald." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  attack  ?"  said 
Charles,  in  a  tone  which  showed  the  subject  was 
by  no  means  uninteresting. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Howard  says,  and  he  tells  me  it  is 
becoming  the  general  opinion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  she  is  either  engaged  to  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  or  is  trifling  with  his  affections.  Now,  I 
know  it  is  impossible  that  either  assertion  can  be 
true." 

<*  Why  is  it  impossible  that  the  first  assertion 
should  be  true  ?" 

"  How  provoking  of  you,  Charles,  to  ask  such 
a  question !  It  shows  that  you  do  not  understand 
Edith's  character;  she  possesses  a  degree  of 
pride  and  delicacy,  which  would  prevent  her 
treating  a  lover  with  the  perfect  ease  and  famili- 
arity with  which  she  behaves  to  Henry  Gratun, 
and  which  would  likewise  prevent  her  frequent 
visits  to  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  the  public  attentions 
that  she  pays  not  only  to  the  mother,  but  to  the 
son  also." 

"Miss  Fitzgerald  has  been  unfortunately  too 
much  withdrawn  from  feminine  influences,  and 
therefore  wants  that  sort  of  caution  and  reserve 
of  character,  which  is  so  necessary  a  shield  to  a 
woman.  However  appearances  might  be  against 
her,  nothing  short  of  demonstration  could  make 
me  believe  any  thing  false,  mean,  or  indelicate, 
in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  of 
her ;  yet,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  her  infring- 
iilg  many  of  the  minor  proprieties  that  well- 
brought-up  ladies  are  accustomed  to  consider  so 
important.  Her  visiting  Mrs.  Grattan  so  fre- 
quently, the  affection  and  the  attention  which 
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■b0  evinces  both  towards  son  and  mother,  do  not 
timofore  appear  to  me  conclusi're  proofs  that 
ilie  is  not  attached  to  him,  but  there  is  something 
in  her  manner  towards  hira  which  makes  it  ap 
pear  improbable." 

*^  Improbable  i  Impossible — quite  impossible." 
"At  aU  events,  I  think  it  would  be  friendly  to 
inform  her  of  the  prevalent  reports ;  these  she 
will  probahly  not  regard— but  she  will  scarcely 
disregard  the  suggestion  made  by  you,  that  she 
may  be  unconsciously  destroying  the  peace  of 
aaolher,  if  indeed,"  he  added  in  a  graver  tone, 
**tbe  attachment  is  not  mutual." 

Mrs.  Mason  perceived,  or  thought  she  perceiv- 
ed, an  unusual  shade  of  seriousness  oveirast  the 
countenance  of  Charles,  as  he  uttered  these  last 
words,  and  she  replied  quickly  and  earnestly — 
'*1  am  certain  this  is  not  the  case;  Edith  will 
never  love  any  man  whom  she  does  not  regard 
u  her  superior." 

*' However  this  may  be,  both  for  his  sake  and 
bers,  she  ought  to  have  her  eyes  opened  to  the 
state  of  his  heart,  and  I  think  no  one  more  needs 
the  counsel  of  a  judicious  female  friend  than  Miss 
Fitzgerald." 

**Yes,  if  she  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
Mrs.  Travers  would  not  see  it  until  it  was  shown 
ber  by  some  one  else,  and  then  she  would  be  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  know  what  had  best  be  done; 
and  even  if  she  knew,  could  not  find  courage  to 
•ay  any  thing  disagreeable.  Anna  Miuria  is  too 
lull  of  herself,  and  Juliana  is  too  giddy  to  be  ca- 
pable of  giving  counsel  to  others." 

**  Very  true,  nod  I  know  of  no  one  but  your- 
seli;  who  could  suggest  with  delicacy  and  can- 
dour to  Miss  Fitzgerald,  how  deeply  she  may  be 
compromising  the  peace  of  another;  I  am  sure 
•be  has  sufficient  greatness  of  mind  to  receive 
well>meaot  counsel,  however  disagreeable  it  may 
be,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given." 

»'l  am  sure  of  that,  but  you  appear  deeply  in- 
lerasted  in  Henry  Grattaa." 

*'l  am,  for  his  education,  his  character  and 
temperament  have  developed  and  nourished  his 
•Misibilides  so  strangely,  that  even  were  his  course 
thrMgh  life  more  prosperous  than  usual,  he  could 
•earcely  be  happy«  and  an  unrequited  attachment 
woald  not  only  be  a  source  of  lasting  sorrow  to 
bioi,  but  his  character  would  probably  be  com- 
plstely  disorganized  by  it,  and  the  energies  of  his 
Bind  totally  prostrated." 

Mrs.  Mason  would  have  liked  very  much  to 
know  die  kind  and  degree  of  interest  that  Charles 
fek  in  the  state  of  Gdith*s  aflections,  yet  she  for- 
bore for  many  reasons  to  touch  upon  the  subject. 
She  acted,  however,  in  conformity  with  his  wish- 
ca.  and  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  her 
own  heart,  in  going  that  very  evening  to  Travers 
Lodge,  where  she  sought  and  found  an  opportu- 


nity of  conversing  with  Edith  on  the  subject  of 
Henry  Grattan;  the  result  of  which  conversation 
we  shall  relate  in  the  following  chapter. 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  TIRST  BORN. 


Thou  that  standest  by  the  tomb, 
Where  thy  first  bom  treasure  lies, 

Thou  whose  spirit's  deepening  gloom, 
Bursteth  from  thy  saddened  eyes— 

In  God's  chastening,  mercy  see — 

"  The  pure  are  borne  from  ills  to  be."* 


'Tis  a  trite,  and  common  phrase, 
Thou  hast  seen,  and  read  it  oft, 

Yet  in  the  dark,  and  evil  days 
Cometh  its  accents  sweet  and  soft^- 

Recall  not  then  to  earth's  dim  ways. 

One  that  hath  heard  the  immortal  lays. 

Wouldst  thou  hare  had  that  placid  face— 

So  calm  in  its  eternal  sleep, 
So  sweet  in  melancholy  grace, 

That  gazing,  thou  didst  cease  to  weep^* 
Sad  with  the  grief  that  shades  ^  brow — 
Making  life's  sunshine,  darkness  now  7 

Wouldst  thou  have  had  that  spirit  pure. 
Pure  as  the  white-winged  seraph-throng— 

And  now — unfettered  on  the  shore 

Of  fadeless  flowers,  and  endless  song^— 

Soiled  with  the  **  serpent  trail"  that  flings 

Its  death-spell  o'er  all  human  things  T 

Wouldst  thou  have  had  that  guileless  heart, 
Throbbing  with  only  love  for  thee, 

From  its  first,  warm  afilections  part— 
A  wreck  on  passion's  stormy  sea  7 

Wouldst  thou  have  had  its  fresh  bloom  ikde 

Beneath  the  world's  cold  upas  shade  7 

Oh !  the  strife,  the  woe,  the  pain— 

Oh !  the  agony,  and  sin, 
That  blighiing,  like  the  curse  of  Cam, 

Are  seen  without,  and  bum  within— 
This  is  life  :  thrice  happy  they, 
That  perish  in  its  dawning  day. 

A  pang,  a  straggle,  and  above 
Passeth,  the  young,  unsullied  soul, 

Breathing  the  song  that  angels  love, 
And  bounding  to  the  immortal  goal. 

From  its  dnrk,  earthly  clouds  set  free, — 

A  bright  Star  through  Eternity.  «  «  « 


*  **  The  Righteoos  are  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come.*'— ItatoA,  Chap,  lvii. 
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A  BACHELOR'S  REVERIE. 


OVER  SEA-COAL  AND  ANTHRACITE. 
BT  IK.  MARVSL. 

Blessed  be  letters! — ^they  are  the  monitors, 
they  are  also  the  comforters,  and  they  are  the 
only  true  heart- talkers !  Your  speech  and  their 
speeches,  are  conventional;  they  are  moulded 
by  circumstance ;  they  are  suggested  by  the  ob- 
servation, remark,  and  influence  of  the  parties  to 
whom  the  speaking  is  addressed,  or  by  whom  it 
may  be  overheard. 

Your  truest  thought  is  modified  half  through 
its  utterance  by  a  look,  a  sign,  a  smile,  or  a  sneer. 
It  is  not  individual ;  it  is  not  integral :  it  is  social 
and  mixed, — half  of  you,  and  half  of  others.  It 
bends,  it  sways,  it  multiplies,  it  retires,  and  it  ad- 
Tances,  as  the  talk  of  others  presses,  relaxes,  or 
quickens. 

But  it  is  not  so  of  Letters : — there  you  are, 
with  only  the  soi|l-less  pen,  and  the  snow-white, 
virgin  paper.  Your  soul  is  measuring  itself  by 
itself,  and  saying  its  own  sayiugs  :  there  are  no 
sneers  to  modify  its  utterance, — no  scowl  to 
scare, — nothing  is  present,  but  you,  and  your 
thought. 

Utter  it  then  freely  ! — write  it  down — stamp 

it — bum  it  in  the  ink ! There  it  is,  a  true  soul 

print ! 

Oh,  the  glory,  the  freedom,  the  passion  of  a 
letter !  It  is  worth  all  the  lip- talk  in  the  world 
Do  you  say,  it  is  studied,  made-up,  acted,  re- 
hearsed, contrived,  artistic  ? 

Let  me  see  it  then ;  let  me  run  it  over;  tell  me 
•ge,  sex,  circumstance,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  it  be 
studied  or  real ; — ^if  it  be  merest  lip-slang  put 
into  words,  or  heart-talk  blazing  on  the  paper. 

I  have  a  little  pacquet,  not  very  large,  tied  up 
with  narrow  crimson  ribbon,  new  soiled  with  fre- 
quent handling,  which  far  into  some  winter's  night 
I  take  down  from  its  nook  upon  my  shelf,  and 
untie,  and  open,  and  run  over,  with  such  sorrow 
and  such  joy, — such  tears  and  such  smiles,  as  1 
am  sure  make  me  for  weeks  after,  a  kinder,  and 
holier  man. 

There  are  in  this  little  pacquet,  letters  in  the  fa- 
miliar hand  of  a  mother— what  gentle  admo- 
nition ; — what  tender  affection  ! — God  have  mer- 
cy on  the  man  who  outlives  the  tears  that  such 
admonitions,  and  such  affection  call  up  to  the 
eye !  There  are  others  in  the  budget^  in  the  deli- 
cate, and  unformed  hand  of  a  loved,  and  lost 
sister, — written  when  she,  and  you  were  full  of 
glee,  and  the  best  mirth  of  youthfuloess ;  does  it 
harm  you  to  recal  that  mirthfulness  ?  or  to  trace 


again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  scrawling 
postocript  at  the  bottom,  with  its  Vs  so  carefully 
dotted,  and  its  gigantic  V»  so  carefully  crossed, 
by  the  childish  hand  of  a  little  brother  t 

I  have  added  latterly  to  that  pacquet  of  letters; 
I  almost  need  a  new  and  longer  ribbon ;  the  old 
one  is  getting  too  short.  Not  a  few  of  these  new, 
and  cherished  letters,  a  former  Reverie*  has 
brought  to  me ;  not  letters  of  cold  praise,  saying 
it  was  well  done,  artfully  executed,  prettily  imag- 
ined—no such  thing :  but  letters  of  sympathy — 
of  sympathy  which  means  sympathy — the  mA^^ 
and  the  n»r. 

It  would  be  cold,  and  dastardly  work  to  copy 
them ;  I  am  too  selfish  for  that.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they,  the  kind  writers,  have  seen  a  heart 
in  the  Reverie— have  felt  that  it  was  real,  true. 
They  know  it;  a  secret  influence  has  told  it 
What  matters  it  pray,  if  literally,  there  was  no 
wife,  and  no  dead  child,  and  no  coffin  in  the  hoose? 
Is  not  feeling,  feeling ;  and  heart,  heart  ?  Are 
not  these  fancies  thronging  in  my  brain,  bringing 
tears  to  my  eyes,  bringing  joy  to  my  soul,  as  liv- 
ing, as  anything  human  can  be  living  ?  What  if 
they  have  no  material  type — no  objective  form  ! 
All  that  is  crude,  a  mere  reduction  of  ideality  to 
sense, — a  transformation  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
earthy, — a  levelling  of  soul  to  matter. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  thought  and  passion! 
Is  any  thing  about  us  more  earnest  than  that  same 
thought  and  passion  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more 
real, — more  characteristic  of  that  great  and  dim 
destiny  to  which  we  are  bom,  and  which  maybe 
written  down  in  that  terrible  word — Forever? 

Let  those  who  will  then,  sneer  at  what  in  their 
wisdom  they  call  untruth — at  what  is  false,  be- 
cause it  has  no  material  presence :  this  does  not 
create  falsity  ;  would  to  Heaven  that  it  did  ! 

And  yet,  if  there  was  actual,  material  truth 
superadded  to  Reverie,  would  such  objectors 
sympathize  the  more  ?  No,  a  thousand  times, 
no;  the  heart  that  knows  no  sympathy  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  scorch  the  soul,  is  dead 
also— whatever  its  mocking  tears,  and  gestures 
may  say — ^to  a  coffin  or  a  grave !  Let  them  pass, 
and  we  will  come  back  to  these  cherished  letters. 

A  mother,  who  has  lost  a  child,  has,  she  says, 
shed  a  tear^-not  one,  but  many-^over  the  dead 
boy's  coldness.  And  another,  who  has  not  lost, 
but  who  trembles  to  lose,  has  found  the  words 
failing  as  she  read,  and  a  dim,  sorrow-borne  mist, 
spreading  over  the  page. 

Another,  yet  rejoicing  in  all  of  family  tiee,  that 
make  life  a  charm,  has  listened  nervously  to  care- 
ful reading,  until  the  husband  is  called  home,  and 
the  coffin  is  in  the  house. — *'  Stop,**  she  says,  and 
a  gush  of  tears  tells  the  rest. 

*  Reverie  of  a  Bachelor— Smoke,  Flame,  and  Aabes. 
So.  Lit.  MesMoger  for  October,  1849. 
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Tet  the  coid  critic  wili  say — '*  it  waa  artfully 
A  ciurae  on  him ! — it  was  not  art:  it  was 


nature. 

Another,  a  yonng,  fresh,  healthful  girl-mincl, 
has  seen  something  in  the  love-picture — albeit  so 
weak — of  truth ;  and  has  kiodly  believed  that  it 
nast  be  earnest.  Aye,  indeed  is  it,  fair,  and  gen- 
erous one, — earnest  as  life  and  hope  !  Who  in- 
deed with  a  heart  at  all,  that  has  not  yet  slipped 
away  irreparably,  and  forever  from  the  shores  of 
youth — ^from  that  fairy  land  which  young  eotbu- 
liasm  creates,  and  over  which  bright  dreams 
bover^bnt  knows  it  to  be  real  ?  And  so  such 
things  will  be  real,  till  hopes  are  dashed,  and 
Death  is  come. 

Another,  a  father,  has  laid  down  the  book  in 
tears. 

— God  blees  them  all!  How  far  better  this,  than 
the  cold  praise  of  newspaper  paragraph,  or  the 
critically  contrived  approval  of  colder  friends ! 

Let  me  gather  them  up,  these  letters,  careful- 
ly,—to  be  read  when  the  heart  is  faint,  and  sick 
of  all  that  there  is  unreal,  and  selfish  in  the  world. 
Let  me  tie  them  together,  with  a  new,  and  lon- 
ger bit  of  ribbon — not  by  a  love  knot,  that  is  too 
hard—but  by  an  easy  slipping  knot,  that  so  I 
may  get  at  them  the  better. — And  now,  they  are 
all  t<^ether,  a  snug  pacquet,  and  we  will  label 
them,  not  sentimentally,  (I  pity  the  one  who 
thinks  it!)  but  earnestly,  and  in  the  best  mean- 
ing of  the  term — Souvekies  ou  Ccbvr. 

Thanks  to  my  first  Reverie,  which  has  added 
to  such  a  treasure ! 

—And  now  to  my  Second  Reverie. 

I  am  no  longer  in  the  country.  The  fields,  the 
trees,  the  brooks  are  far  away  from  me,  and  yet 
they  are  very  present.  A  letter  from  my  ten- 
ant—how difiTerent  from  those  other  letters ! — 
lies  upon  my  table,  telling  me  what  fields  he  has 
broken  up  for  the  autumn  grain,  and  how  many 
beeves  be  is  fattening,  and  how  the  potatoes  are 
taming  out. 

Bat  1  am  in  a  garret  of  the  city.  From  my 
window  I  look  over  a  mass  of  crowded  house 
tops— moralizing  often  upon  the  scene,  but  in  a 
•train  too  long,  and  sombre  to  be  set  down  here 
In  place  of  wide  country  chimney,  with  its  iron 
fire-dogs,  is  a  snag  grate,  where  the  maid  makes 
ne  a  fire  in  the  morning,  and  rekindles  it  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  am  nsnally  fairiy  seated  in  my  chair — a  cozily 
staifed  office-chair — by  five  or  six  o'clock  of  the 
evening.  The  fire  has  been  newly  made,  per- 
haps an  hour  before :  first  the  maid  drops  a 
withe  of  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  then 
a  stick  or  two  of  pine- wood,  and  after  it  a  hod  of 
Liverpool  coal,  so  that  by  the  time  1  am  seated 
for  the  evening  the  sea-coal  is  fairly  in  a  blaze. 

When  this  has  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  second 


bar  of  the  grate,  the  maid  replenishes  it  with  a 
hod  of  Anthracite ;  and  I  sit  musing  and  read- 
ing, while  the  new  coal  warms  and  kindles— not 
leaving  my  place,  until  it  has  sunk  to  the  third 
bar  of  the  grate,  which  marks  my  bed-time. 

I  love  these  accidental  measures  of  time,  which  ^ 
belong  to  you,  and  your  life,  and  not  to  the  world. 
A  watch  is  no  more  the  measure  of  your  time, 
than  of  the  time  of  your  neighbors;  a  church 
clock  is  as  public,  and  vulgar  as  a  church-war- 
den. I  would  as  soon  think  of  hiring  the  parish 
sexton  to  make  my  bed,  as  to  regulate  my  time 
by  the  parish  clock. 

A  shadow  that  the  sun  casts  upon  your  carpet, 
or  a  streak  of  light  on  a  slated  roof  yonder,  or 
the  burning  of  your  fire,  are  pleasa  nt  time-keepers, 
full  of  presence,  full  of  companionship,  and  full 
of  the  warning — time  is  passing ! 

In  summer-time,  I  have  even  measured  my 
reading,  and  my  night-watch,  by  the  burning  of 
a  taper;  and  I  have  scratched  upon  the  handle  to 
the  little  bronze  taper-btilder,  that  meaning  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament,— N»^  yo^  «PX«''«*— 
the  night  cometh ! 

But  I  must  get  upon  my  Reverie:— it  was  a 
drizzly  evening ;  I  had  worked  hard  during  the 
day,  and  had  drawn  my  boots — thrust  my  feet 
into  slippers— thrown  on  a  Turkish  loose  dress, 
and  Greek  cap — souvenirs  to  me  of  other  times, 
and  other  places— and  sat  watching  the  lively, 
uncertain,  yellowr  play  of  the  bituminous  flame, 

PART  L 
SEA-COAL. 

—It  is  like  a  flirt— mused  I ;— lively,  uncer- 
tain, bright-colored,  waving  here  and  there,  melt- 
ing the  coal  into  black  shapeless  mass,  making 
foul,  sooty  smoke,  and  pasty,  trashy  residuum! 
Yet  withal,— pleasanUy  sparkling,  dancing,  pret- 
tily waving,  and  leaping  like  a  roebuck  from 
point  to  point. 

How  like  a  flirt!  And  yet  is  not  this  tossing 
caprice  of  girlhood,  to  which  I  liken  my  sea- coal 
flame,  a  native  play  of  life,  and  belonging  by 
nature  to  the  play- time  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  sort 
of  essential  fire-kindling  to  the  weightier  and 
truer  passions — even  as  Jenny  puts  the  soft  coal 
first,  the  better  to  kindle  the  anthracite  ?  Is  it 
not  a  sort  of  necessary  consumption  of  young 
vapors,  which  float  in  the  soul,  and  which  is 
left  thereafter  the  purer  ?  Is  there  not  a  stage 
somewhere  in  every  ma n*s  youth,  for  just  such 
waving,  idle  heart-blaze,  which  means  nothing, 
yet  which  must  be  got  over  7 

Lamartine  says  somewhere,  very  prettily,  that 
there  is  more  of  quick  running  sap,  and  floating 
•hade  in  a  young  tree ;  but  more  of  fire  in  the 
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heart  of  a  sturdy  oak : — •*  Ilya  plus  de  seve  folk 
et  tTombre  fiottante  dana  les  Jeunes  plants  de  la 
foret ;  il  y  a  plus  de  feu  dans  le  vieux  cosur  du 
chfyu?*' 

Is  Lamartioe  playing  oflT  his  prettioess  of  ex 
pressioD,  dressing  up  with  his  poetry, — making  a 
good  conscience  against  the  ghost  of  some  accu- 
sing Graziella,  or  is  there  truth  in  the  matter  ? 

A  man  who  has  seen  sixty  years,  whether  wi- 
dower or  bachelor,  may  well  put  such  sentiment 
into  words  :  it  feeds  his  wasted  heart  with  hope ; 
It  renews  the  exultation  of  youth  by  the  pleas- 
antest  of  equivocation,  and  the  most  charming 
of  self-confidence.  But  after  all  is  it  not  true  ? 
Is  not  the  heart  like  new  blossoming  field-plants, 
whose  first  flowers  are  half  formed,  one-sided 
perhaps,  but  by-and-by,  in  maturity  of  season, 
putting  out  wholesome,  well-formed  blossoms, 
that  will  hold  their  leaves  long  and  bravely? 

Bulwer  in  his  story  of  the  Caxtons,  has  count- 
ed first  heart-flights  mere  fancy-passages — a  dal- 
liance with  the  breezes  of  love — which  pass,  and 
leave  healthful  heart  appetite.  Half  the  reading 
world  has  read  the  story  of  Trevanion  and  Pi- 
sistratus.  But  Bulwer  is — past;  his  heart-life  is 
used  up — *  SpuisS.*  Such  man  can  very  safely 
rant  about  the  cool  judgment  of  after  years. 

Where  does  Shakespeare  put  the  unripe  heart- 
age  ? — All  of  it  before  the  ambition,  that  alone 
makes  the  hero-soul.  The  Shakespeare  man 
*  sighs  like  a  furnace/  before  he -stretches  his  arm 
to  achieve  the  '  bauble,  reputation.* 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  meted  a  soul-love,  ma- 
ture and  ripe,  without  any  young  furnace  sighs  to 
Desdemona  and  Othello.  Cordelia,  the  sweet- 
est of  his  play  creations,  loves  without  any  of 
the  mawkish  matter,  which  makes  the  whining 
love  of  a  Juliet.  And  Florizel  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  says  to  Perdita,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  most 
sound  heart — 

My  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honor,  nor  my  wishes 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

How  is  it  with  Hector  and  Andromache  ?^-no 
sea-coal  blaze,  but  one  that  is  constant,  enduring, 
pervading:  a  pair  of  hearts  full  of  esteem,  and 
best  love, — good,  honest,  and  sound. 

— Look  now  at  Adam  and  £ve,  in  God*s  pres- 
ence, with  Milton  for  showman.  Shall  we  quote 
by  this  sparkling  blaze,  a  gem  from  the  Paradise 
Lost?  We  will  hum  it  to  ourselves— what  Ra- 
phael sings  to  Adam — a  classic  song ! 

Him,  serve  and  fear! 

Of  other  creatures,  as  Him  pleases  best 
Wherever  placed,  let  Him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fair  Eve ! 


And  again : 

^Lore  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges ;  hath  his  aecit 

In  reason,  and  is  judicious ;  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  Heavenly  love  thou  may*st  ascend ! 

None  of  the  playing  sparkle  in  this  love,  which 
belongs  to  the  flame  of  my  sea-coal  fire,  that  ia 
now  dancing,  lively  as  a  cricket.  But  on  look- 
ing about  my  garret  chamber,  I  can  see  nothing 
that  resembles  the  archangel  Raphael,  or  'thy 
fair  Eve.' 

There  is  a  degree  of  moisture  abont  the  sea- 
coal  flame,  which  with  the  most  earnest  of  my 
musing,  I  find  it  impossible  to  attach  to  that  idea 
of  a  waving,  sparkling  heart  which  my  fire  sog- 
gests.  A  damp  heart  must  be  a  foul  thing  to  be 
sure  !     Bnt  whoever  heard  of  one? 

Wordsworth  somewhere  in  the  Excursioo, 
says ; — 

The  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  daat 
Bum  to  the  socket! 

What,  in  the  name  of  Rydal  Mount,  is  a  dry 
heart?  A  dusty  one,  I  can^onceive  of:  a  bach- 
elor's heart  mu9t  he  somewhat  dusty,  as  he  Dears 
the  sixtieth  summer  of  his  pilgrimage ; — and  hong 
over  with  cobwebs,  in  which  sit  such  watchful 
gray  old  spiders  as  Avarice,  and  Selfishness,  for- 
ever on  the  look  out  for  such  bottle-green  flies  as 
Lust! 

— I  will  never — said  I — griping  at  the  elbows 
of  my  chair,— live  a  bachelor  till  sixty  : — never, 
so  surely  as  there  is  hope  in  man,  or  charity  in 
woman,  or  faith  in  both ! 

And  with  that  thought,  my  heart  leaped  about 
in  playful  corruscations,  even  like  the  flame  of 
the  sea-coal ; — rising,  and  wrapping  round  old 
and  tender  memories,  and  images  that  were  pres* 
ent  to  me, — trying  to  cling,  and  yet  no  sooner 
fastened,  than  off— dancing  again,  riotous  in  its 
exultation — a  succession  of  heart- sparkles,  bla- 
zing, and  going  out! 

And  is  there  not,  mused  I,  a  portion  of  this 
world  forever  blazing  in  just  such  lively  spar- 
kles; waving  here  and  there  as  the  air- cur- 
rents fan  them  ? 

Take  for  instance  your  heart  of  sentiment,  and 
quick  sensibility,  a  weak,  warm-working  heart, 
flying  off  in  tangents  of  unhappy  influence,  nn- 
guided  by  prudence,  and  perhaps  virtue.  There 
is  a  paper  by  Mackenzie  in  the  Mirror  for  April, 
1780,  which  sets  this  untoward  sensibility  in  a 
strong  light. 

And  the  more  it  is  indulged,  the  more  strong 
and  binding  such  habit  of  sensibility  becomes. 
Poor  Mackenzie  himself  must  have  suffered  thus; 
you  cannot  read  his  books  without  feeling  it ; 
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yoor  ejre,  in  spite  of  you,  runs  over  with  his  seo- 
sitive  griefs,  while  yoa  Are  half-ashamed  of. his 
success  at  picture-making.  It  is  a  terrible  in- 
heritance; and  one  that  a  strong  man  or  woman 
will  study  to  snbilue :  it  is  a  vain  sea-coal  spark- 
ling, which  will  count  no  good.  The  world  is 
made  of  much  hard,  flinty  substance,  against 
which  your  better,  and  holier  thonghts  will  be  stri- 
king fire ; — see  to  it,  that  the  sparks  do  not  burn 
yoo! 

What  a  happy,  careless  life  belongs  to  this 
Bachelorhood,  in  which  yoa  may  strike  out  boldly 
right  and  left !  Your  heart  is  not  bound  to  anoth- 
er which  may  be  full  of  only  sickly  vapors  of 
feeling;  nor  is  it  frozen  to  a  cold,  man*s  heart 
under  silk  boddice — knowing  nothing  of  tender- 
ness but  the  name,  to  prate  of;  and  nothing  of 
Bonl-confidence,  but  clumsy  confession  I  And  if 
in  your  careless  out-goings  of  feeling,  you  get, 
here,  only  a  little  lip  vapidity  in  return  ;  be  sure 
yon  will  find,  elsewhere,  a  true  heart  utterance. 
This  last  you  will  cherish  in  your  inner  soul — a 
nucleus  for  a  new  group  of  affections ;  and  the 
other  will  pass  with  a  whiflf  of  your  cigar. 

Or  if  your  feelings  are  touched,  struck,  hurt, 
who  is  the  wiser,  or  the  worse,  but  you  only  ? 
And  have  you  not  the  whole  skein  of  your  heart- 
life  in  your  own  fingers  to  wind,  or  unwind,  in 
what  shape  you  please  ?  Shake  it,  or  twine  it, 
or  tangle  it,  by  the  light  of  your  fire,  as  you  fancy 
best  Shame  on  the  man  who  cannot  twist  and 
weave  the  threads  of  his  feeling — however  fine, 
however  tangled,  however  strained,  or  however 
strong — ^into  the  great  cable  of  Purpose,  by  which 
he  lies  moored  to  hb  life  of  Action ! 

Readinj;  is  a  great,  and  happy  disentangler  of 
an  those  knotted  snarls— those  extravagant  va- 
garies, which  belong  to  a  heart  sparkling  with 
sensibility ;  but  the  reading  must  be  cautiously 
directed.  There  is  old,  placid  Burton  when  your 
soul  is  weak,  and  its  digestion  of  life's  humours 
is  bad ;  there  is  Cowper  when  your  spirit  runs 
into  kindly,  half-sad,  religions  musing ;  there  is 
Crabbe  when  you  would  shake  off  vagary,  by  a 
little  handling  of  sharp  actualities.  There  is 
Voltaire,  a  homeopathic  doctor,  whom  yon  can 
read  when  yon  want  to  make  a  play  of  life,  and 
crack  jokes  at  Nature,  and  be  witty  with  Desti- 
ny; there  is  Ronsseau,  when  you  want  to  lose 
yoorself  in  a  mental  dream-land,  and  be  beguiled 
by  the  harmony  of  soul-mnsic  and  soul-culture. 

And  then,  when  you  wonld  shake  off  this,  and 
be  stardiest  among  the  battlers  for  hard,  world 
sneceas,  and  be  forewarned  of  rocks  against  which 
you  must  surely  smite — read  Bolingbroke ; — run 
ever  the  letters  of  Lyttleton;  read,  and  think  of 
what  you  read,  in  the  cracking  lines  of  Roche- 
fucauld.  How  be  sums  us  up  in  his  stinging 
words  l^how  he  puts  the  scalpel  between  the 


nerves! — yet  he  never  hurts;  for  he  is  dissecting 
dead  matter. 

If  in  genial  careless  mood,  who  is  better  than 
such  extemporisers  of  feeling  and  nature — ^good* 
hearted  fellows — as  Sterne  and  Fielding? 

And  then  again,  there  are  Milton  and  Isaiah, 
to  lift  up  one's  soul  'till  it  touches  cloud-land, 
and  you  wander  with  their  guidance,  on  swift 
feet,  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven. 

But  this  sparkling  sensibility  to  one  struggling 
under  infirmity,  or  with  grief  or  poverty,  is  very 
dreadful.  The  soul  is  too  nicely  and  keenly 
hinged  to  be  wrenched  without  mischief.  How 
it  shrinks,  like  a  hurt  child,  from  all  that  is  vul- 
gar, harsh,  and  crude  !  Alas,  for  such  man!  he 
will  be  buffeted,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  his  life 
will  be  a  sea  of  troubles.  The  poor  victim  of  his 
own  quick  heart,  he  wanders  with  a  great  shield 
of  doubt  bung  before  him,  so  that  none,  not  even 
friends  can  see  the  goodness  of  such  kindly  qual- 
ities as  belong  to  him.  Poverty,  if  it  comes  npon 
him,  he  wrestles  with  in  secret,  with  strong,  fren- 
zied struggles.  He  wraps  his  scant  clothes  about 
him  to  keep  him  from  the  cold,  and  eyes  the  world 
as  if  every  creature  in  it  was  breathing  chill  blasts 
at  him,  from  every  opened  mouth.  He  threads 
the  crowded  ways  of  the  city,  proud  in  his  griefs, 
vain  in  his  weakness,  not  stopping  to  do  good. 
Bulwer,  in  the  New  Timon,  has  painted  in  a 
pair  of  stinging  Pope-like  lines,  this  feeling  in  a 
woman : 

Her  rengeftil  pride,  a  kind  of  mBdnesa  grown, 
She  hugged  her  wrongs,  her  Borroir  was  her  throne ! 

Cold  picture !  yet  the  heart  was  sparkling  under 
it,  like  my  sea-coal  fire;  lifiing  and  blazing,  and 
lighting  and  falling,  but  with  no  object,  and  only 
such  little  heat  as  begins  and  ends  within. 

Those  fine  sensibilities,  ever  active,  are  chasing 
and  observing  all ;  they  catch  a  hue  from  what 
to  the  dull  and  callous  pass  unnoticed,  because 
unknown.  They  blonder  at  the  great  variety  of 
the  world's  opinions;  they  see  tokens  of  belief, 
where  others  see  none.  That  delicate  organiza- 
tion is  a  curse  to  a  man ;  and  yet  poor  fool,  he 
does  not  see  where  his  cure  lies ;  he  wonders  at 
his  griefs,  and  has  never  reckoned  with  himself 
their  sonrce.  He  studies  otherp  without  studying 
himself.  He  eats  the  leaves  that  sicken,  and 
never  plucks  up  the  root  that  will  cure. 

With  a  woman  it  is  worse  ;  with  her  the  deli- 
cate organization  is  like  a  frail  flower,  that  quivers 
at  every  rough  blast  of  heaven;  her  own  deli- 
cacy wounds  her;  her  highest  charm  is  perverted 
to  a  curse. 

She  listens  with  fear ;  she  reads  with  tremb- 
ling; she  looks  with  dread.  Her  sympathies 
give  a  tone,  like  the  harp  of  Eolus,  to  the  slight- 
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est  breath.  Her  sensibility  lights  up,  and  quivers 
aud  falls  like  the  flame  of  a  sea-roal  fire. 

If  she  loves — (and  may  not  a  Bachelor  reason 
on  this  daintiest  topic, )~her  love  is  a  gushing, 
wavy  flame,  lit  up  with  hope,  that  has  only  a  little 
kindling  matter  to  light  it;  and  this  soon  burns  out. 
Yet  intense  sensibility  will  persuade  her  that  the 
flame  still  scorches.  She  will  mistake  the  an- 
noyance of  afiection  unrequited,  for  the  stiug  of 
a  passion,  that  she  fancies  still  bums.  She  does 
not  look  deep  enough  to  see  that  the  passion  is 
gone,  and  the  shocked  sensitiveness  emits  only 
faint  yellowish  sparkles  in  its  place ;  her  high- 
wrought  organization  makes  those  sparks  seem 
a  veritable  flame. 

With  her,  judgment,  prudence,  and  discretion 
are  cold  measured  terms,  which  have  no  mean- 
ing except  as  they  attach  to  the  actions  of  others. 
Of  her  own  acts,  she  never  predicates  them; 
feeling  is  too  much  higher,  to  allow  her  to  sub- 
mit to  any  such  obtrusive  guides  of  conduct 
She  needs  disappointment  to  teach  her  truth; — 
to  teach  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters — to 
teach  that  all  warmth  does  not  blaze.  But 
let  her  beware  how  she  sinks  under  any  funcied 
disappointments:  she  who  sinks  under  real  dis- 
appointment lacks  philosophy ;  but  she  who  sinks 
under  a  fancied  one,  lacks  purpose.  Let  her  flee 
as  the  plague,  such  brooding  thoughts  as  she  will 
love  to  cherish ;  let  her  spurn  dark  fancies  as  the 
visitants  of  hell ;  let  the  soul  rise  with  the  flame 
of  new-kindled,  active,  and  world-wide  emotions, 
and  so  brighten  into  steady  and  constant  flame. 
Let  her  abjure  such  poets  as  Cowper,  or  Byron, 
or  even  Wordsworth,  and  if  she  must  poetize,  let 
her  lay  her  mind  to  such  manly  verse  as  Pope*s, 
or  to  such  sound  and  ringing  organry  as  Comus. 

My  fire  was  getting  dull,  and  I  thrust  the  po- 
ker in  it;  it  started  up  on  the  instant  into  a  hun- 
dred little  angry  tongues  of  flame. 

— Just  so  thou  ghtL  the  over-sensitive  heart  once 
cruelly  disturbed,  will  fling  out  a  score  of  flaming 
passions,  darting  here,  and  darting  there, — half- 
smoke,  half-flame — love  and  h^te—- canker  and 
joy— wild  in  its  madness,  not  knowing  whither 
its  sparks  are  flying.  Once  break  roughly  upon 
the  affections,  or  even  the  fancied  affections  of 
tfuch  heart  and  you  breed  a  tornado  of  maddened 
action — a  whirlwind  of  flame  that  hisses,  and 
sends  out  jets  of  wild,  impulsive  combustion,  that 
make  the  bystanders,  even  those  most  friendly 
stand  aloof,  until  the  storm  be  past. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  dashing  flame  of  my 
sea-coal  suggests. 

How  like  a  flirt!  mused  I  again,  recur- 
ring to  my  first  thought — so  lively,  yet  un- 
.  certain;  so  bright  yet  so  flickering!  Your 
true  flirt  plays  with  sparkles;  her  heart,  much 
as  there  is  of  it,  spends  itself  in  sparkles ;  she 


measures  it  to  sparkle,  and  habit  grows  into 
nature,  so  that  anon,  it  can  only  sparkle.  How 
carefully  she  cramps  it  if  the  flames  show  too 
great  a  heat;  how  dexterously  she  flings  its  blaze 
here  and  there;  how  coyly  she  subdues  it;  how 
winningly  she  lights  it! 

All  this  is  the  entire  reverse  of  the  unpremed- 
itated dartings  of  the  heart  at  which  I  have  been 
looking;  sensibility  scorns  beart-curbings,  and 
heart-teachings;  sensibility  enquires  not — ^how 
much?  but  only — ^where  ? 

Your  true  flirt  has  a  coarse-grained  heart;  well 
modulated  and  well  tutored,  but  there  is  no  fine- 
ness in  it.  All  its  native  fineness  is  made  coarse, 
by  coarse  efforts  of  the  will.  True  feeling  is  a 
rustic  vulgarity,  the  flirt  does  not  tolerate ;  she 
counts  its  healthiest  and  heartiest  manifesta- 
tion, all  sentiment  Yet  she  will  play  you  off  a 
pretty  string  of  sentiment  which  she  has  gathered 
from  the  poets ;  she  adjusts  it  prettily  as  a  Ghobe- 
lin  weaver  adjusts  the  colors  in  his  tapis.  She 
shades  it  off" d el igh fully;  there  are  no  bold  con- 
trasts, but  most  artistic  mellow  o(  nuances. 

She  smiles  like  a  wizzard,  and  jingles  it  with  a 
laugh,  such  as  tolled  poor  home-bound  Ulysses 
to  the  Circean  bower.  She  has  a  cast  of  the 
head,  apt  and  artful  as  the  most  dexterous  cast 
of  the  best  trout-killing  rod.  Her  words  sparkle, 
and  flow  hurriedly,  and  with  prettiest  doubleness 
of  meaning.  Naturalness  she  copies,  and  she 
scorns.  She  accuses  herself  of  a  single  expres- 
sion or  regard,  which  nature  prompts.  She 
prides  herself  on  her  schooling.  She  measures 
her  wit  by  the  triumphs  of  her  art;  she  chuckles 
over  her  own  falsity  to  herself.  And  if  by  chance 
her  heart — such  germ  as  is  left  of  it— betrays  her 
into  untoward  confidence,  she  condemns  herself, 
as  if  she  had  committed  crime. 

She  is  always  gay,  because  she  has  no  depth  of 
feeling  to  be  stirred.  The  brook  that  runs  shal- 
low over  hard  pebbly  bottom  always  rustles. 
She  is  light-hearted,  because  her  heart  floats  in 
sparkles — like  my  sea-coal  fire.  She  counts  on 
marriage,  not  as  the  great  absorbent  of  a  heartV 
love,  and  life,  but  as  a  happy,  feasible,  and  orderly 
conventionality,  to  be  played  with,  and  kept  at 
distance,  and  finally  to  be  accepted  as  a  cover 
for  the  faint  and  tawdry  sparkles  of  an  old  and 
cherished  heartlessness. 

She  will  not  pine  under  any  regrets,  because 
she  has  no  appreciation  of  any  loss:  she  will  not 
chafe  at  indifference,  because  it  is  her  art;  she 
will  not  be  worried  with  jealousies,  because  she 
is  ignorant  of  love.  With  no  conception  of  the 
heart  in  its  strength  and  fulness,  she  sees  no  lack 
of  its  demands.  A  thrill,  she  does  not  know ;  a 
passion,  she  cannot  imagine ;  joy  is  a  name ; 
grief  is  another;  and  Life  with  its  crowding 
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I  of  loTe«  and  bitternees,  u  a  play  upoo  the 

I  think  it  is  Madame  de  Stael  who  says,  in 
something  like  the  same  connection: — Les  hi" 
homx  ne  eotMai»9entpa$k  ckeminfar  oii  ks  aigks 
•ml  on  woHelf 

Poor  Ned ! — amused  I,  looking  at  the  play  of 
the  fire — was  a  victim  and  a  conqueror.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  full,  strong  heart ^not  a  little  impul- 
sive — with  action  too  full  of  earnestness  for  most 
of  men  to  see  its  drift.  He  had  known  little  of 
what  is  called  the  world;  he  was  fresh  in  feeling 
and  high  of  hope ;  he  had  been  encircled  always 
by  firiends  who  loved  him,  and  who,  may  be,  flat- 
tered him.  Scarce  had  he  entered  upon  tangled 
city-life,  before  he  met  with  one  whose  sparkling 
face  and  airy  step,  stirred  something  in  him,  that 
poor  Ned  had  never  felt  before.  With  him,  to 
feel  was  to  act.  He  was  not  one  to  be  despised ; 
for  notwithstanding  he  wore  a  conntry  air,  and 
the  awkwarriness  of  a  man  who  has  yet  the  6te«i- 
seanee  of  social  life  before  him,  he  had  the  soul, 
the  courage,  and  the  talent  of  a  strong  man. 
Little  gifted  in  the  knowledge  of  face*play,  he 
easily  mistook  those  coy  mancenvres  of  a  spark- 
fisg  heart,  for  something  kindred  to  his  own  true 
emotions. 

She  was  proud  of  the  attentions  of  a  man 
who  carried  a  mind  in  his  brain;  and  flattered 
poor  Ned  almost  into  servility.  Ned  bad  no 
friends  to  counsel  him;  or  if  he  had  them,  his 
impulses  would  have  blinded  him.  Never  was 
dodger  more  artful  at  Olympic  Games  than  the 
Peggy  of  Nod^s  heart-affection.  He  was  charmed, 
begoUed,  entranced. 

When  Ned  spoke  of  love,  she  staved  it  off 
with  the  prettiest  of  sly  looks  that  only  bewil- 
dered him  the  more.  A  charming  creature  to  be 
sure;  coy  as  a  dove ! 

So  he  went  on,  poor  fool,  until  one  day — he 
toM  me  of  it  with  the  blood  mounting  to  his  tem- 
ples, and  his  eye  shooting  flame — he  suffered  his 
feeliags  to  run  out  in  passionate  avowal«^ntrea- 
ty,^everything. 

She  gave  a  low,  ringing  laugh,  and  manifested 
— «ich  pretty  surprise ! 

He  was  looking  for  the  intense  glow  of  pas- 
sion; and  lo,  there  was  nothing  but  the  shifting 
sparkle  of  a  sea-coal  flame. 

I  wrote  him  a  letter  of  condolence — for  I  was 
Us  senior  by  a  year ; — '*  my  dear  fellow,'*  said  I, 
**diet  yourself ;  you  can  find  greens  at  the  up- town 
maiket;  eat  a  liule  fish  with  your  dinner ;  ab- 
stain from  heating  drinks;  don't  put  too  much 
batter  to  your  cauliflower ;  read  one  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermons,  and  tranriate  all  the  quotations 
at  sight;  ran  carefully  over  that  exquisite  picture 
of  Geo.  Dandin  in  your  Moli^re,  and  my  word 
fiir  it,  in  a  wo6k«  you  will  bo  a  sound  man." 


He  was  too  angry  to  reply ;  but  eighteen  months 
thereafter  I  got  a  thick,  three  sheeted  letter,  with 
a  dove  upon  the  seal,  telling  me  that  he  was 
happy  as  a  king;  he  said  he  had  married  a  good- 
hearted,  domestic,  loving  wife,  who  was  as  lovely 
as  a  June  day,  and  that  his  baby,  not  three  months 
old,  was  as  bright  as  a  spot  of  June  day  sunshine 
on  the  grass  I 

What  a  tender,  delicate,  loving  wife— mused  I 
— such  flashing,  flaming  flirt  must  in  the  end 
make; — ^the  prostitute  of  fashion!  the  bauble  of 
fifty  hearts  idle  as  hers !  the  shifting  make-piece 
of  a  stage  scene ;  the  actress,  now  in  peasant, 
and  now  in  princely  petticoats !  What  a  warm 
and  honest  heart ! 

How  it  would  cheer  an  honest  soul  to  call  it  hUf 
What  a  culmination  of  his  heart-life;  what  a 
rich  dream-land  to  be  realized!  Bab!  and  I 
thrust  the  poker  into  the  clotted  mass  of  fading 
coal— just  such,  and  so  worthless  is  the  used  heart 
of  a  city  flirt ;  just  so  the  incessant  sparkle  of  her 
life,  and  frittering  passions,  fuses  all  that  is  sound 
and  combustible,  into  Mack,  sooty,  shapeless 
residuum. 

When  I  marry  a  flirt,  I  will  buy  second-hand 
clothes  of  the  Jews. 

Still — mused  I— as  the  flame  danced  again — 
there  is  a  distinction  between  coquetry  and  flir- 
tation. A  coquette  sparkles,  but  it  b  more  the 
sparkle  of  a  harmless  and  pretty  vanity,  than  of 
calculation.  It  is  the  play  of  humours  in  the 
blood,  and  not  the  play  of  purpose  at  the  heart. 
It  will  flicker  around  a  true  heart  like  the  blaze 
around  an  omeUlte  au  rhum,  leaving  the  kernel 
sounder  and  warmer. 

Coquetry,  with  all  its  pranks  and  teasings, 
makes  the  spice  to  your  dinner— the  mulled  wine 
to  your  supper.  It  will  drive  you  to  desperation, 
only  to  briug  you  back  hotter  to  the  fray.  Who 
would  boast  a  victory  that  cost  no  strartegy,  and 
no  careful  disposition  of  the  forces  ?  Who  would 
bulletin  such  success  as  my  Uncle  Toby's,  in  a 
back-garden,  with  only  the  Corporal  Trim  for 
assailant?  But  let  a  man  be  very  sure  that  the 
city  is  worth  the  siege  ! 

Coquetry  whets  the  appetite;  flirtation  de- 
praves it.  Coquetry  is  the  thorn  that  guards 
the  rose — easily  trimmed  off  when  once  plucked. 
Flirtation  is  like  the  slime  on  water-plants, 
making  them  hard  to  handle,  and  which,  when 
caught,  are  only  to  be  cherished  in  slimy  waters. 

And  so  with  my  eye  clinging  to  the  flickering 
blaze,  I  see  in  my  reverie,  a  bright  one  dancing  be- 
fore me,  with  sparkling,  coquettish  smile,  teasing 
with  the  prettiest  graces  in  the  world ; — and  I  grow 
maddened  between  hope  and  fear,  and  still  watch 
with  my  whole  soul  in  my  eyes,  and  see  her 
features  by  and  by  relax  to  pity,  as  a  gleam  of 
sensibility  come  stealing  over  her  spirit; — and 
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then  to  a  kindly,  feeling  regard ;  presently  she  ap- 
proaches,— a  coy  and  doubtful  approach-— and 
throws  hack  the  ringlets  that  lie  over  her  cheek, 
and  lays  her  hand — a  little  bit  of  white  hand  ^tim- 
idly upon  my  strong  fingers, — and  turns  her  head 
daintily  to  one  side, — and  looks  up  in  my  eyes,  as 
they  rest  on  the  playing  blaze;  and  my  fingers 
close  fast  and  passionately  over  that  little  hand, 
like  a  spring  flood  covering  sweet  strips  of  mea- 
dow-land— and  my  eyes  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  those  blue,  laughing,  pitying,  teasing  eyes, 
and  my  arm  clasps  round  that  shadowy  form, — 
and  my  lips  feel  a  warm  breath — growing  warmer 

and  warmer 

Just  here  the  maid  comes  in,  and  throws  upon 
the  fire  a  pan-ful  of  Anthracite,  and  my  spark- 
ling sea-coal  reverie  is  ended. 


PART  II. 

ANTHaACITE. 

'  It  does  not  burn  freely,  so  we  put  on  the  blower. 
Quaint  and  good-natured  Xavier  de  Maistre* 
would  have  made  1  dare  say  a  pretty  epilogue 
about  a  sheet-iron  blower;  but  I  cannot. 

I  try  to  bring  back  the  image  that  belonged  to 
the  lingering  bituminous  flame,  but  with  my  eyes 
on  that  dark  blower,  how  can  I  ? 

It  is  the  black  curtain  of  destiny  which  drops 
down  before  our  brightest  dreams !  How  often 
the  phantoms  of  joy  regale  us,  and  dance 
before  us — golden-winged,  angel-faced,  heart- 
warming, and  make  an  Elysium  in  which  the 
dreaming  soul  bathes,  and  feels  translated  to 
another  existence ;  and  then — sudden  as  night, 
or  a  cloud — a  word,  a  step,  a  thought,  a  mem- 
ory will  chase  them  away,  like  scared  deer  van- 
ishing over  a  gray  horizon  of  moor-land  I 

I  know  not  justly,  if  it  be  a  weakness  or  a  sin 
to  create  these  phantoms  that  we  love,  and  to 
group  them  into  a  paradise — soul-created.  But 
if  it  is  a  sin,  it  is  a  sweet  and  enchanting  sin ;  and 
if  it  is  a  weakness,  it  is  a  strong  and  stirring  weak 
uess.  If  this  heart  is  sick  of  the  falsities  that 
meet  it  at  every  hand,  and  is  eager  to  spend  that 
power  which  nature  has  ribbed  it  with,  on  some 
object  worthy  of  its  fulness  and  depth, — shall  it 
not  feel  a  rich  relief, — nay  more,  an  exercise  in 
keeping  with  its  end,  if  it  flow  out— strong  as  a 
tempest,  wild  as  a  rushing  river,  upon  those  ideal 
creations,  which  imagination  invents,  and  which 
are  tempered  by  our  best  sense  of  beauty,  purity, 
and  grace? 

Useless,  do  you  say  ?  Aye,  it  is  as  use- 
less as  the  pleasure  of  looking  hour  upon  hour, 
over  bright  landscapes;  it  is  as  useless  as  the 

*  Vojngt  autour  de  Ms  Chambre. 


rapt  enioyment  of  listening  with  heart  fall  and 
eyes  brimming,  to  such  music  as  the  Miserere  at 
Rome ;  it  is  as  useless  as  the  ecstasy  of  kindling  < 
your  soul  into  fervor  and  love,  and  madness,  erer 
pages  that  reek  with  genius  ? 

There  are  indeed  base-moulded  souls  wh« 
know  nothing  of  this;  they  laugh;  they  sneer; 
they  even  affect  to  pity !  Just  so  the  Hnns  va* 
der  the  avenging  Attila^  who  had  been  used  to 
foul  cookery  and  steaks  stewed  under  their  sad« 
dies,  laughed  brutally  at  the  spiced  banquets  of 
an  Apicius! 

No,  this  phantom-making  is  no  ain;  or  if 

it  be,  it  is  sinning  with  a  soul  so  full,  so  eameet, 
that  it  can  cry  to  Heaven  cheerily,  and  anre  of  a 
gracious  hearing — peceavi — miBericordel 

But  my  fire  is  in  a  glow,  a  pleasant  glow, 
throwing  a  tranquil,  steady  light  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  my  garret  How  unlike  it  is,  to  the 
flashing  play  of  the  sea-coal ! — unlike  as  an  un- 
steady, uncertain-working  heart  to  the  true  and 
earnest  constancy  of  one  cheerful  and  right. 

After  all,  thought  I,  give  me  such  a  heart;  not 
bent  on  vanities,  not  blazing  too  sharp  with  sen- 
sibility, not  throwing  out  coquettish  jets  of  flamOv 
not  wavering,  and  meaningless  with  pretended 
warmth,  but  open,  glowing  and  strong.  Its  dark 
shades  and  angles  it  may  have ;  for  what  is  a  soul 
worth  that  does  not  take  a  slaty  tinge  from  those 
griefs  that  chill  the  blood  ?  Yet  still  the  fire  is 
gleaming;  you  see  it  in  the  crevices;  and  anon 
it  will  give  radiance  to  the  whole  mass. 

It  hurts  the  eyes,  this  fire ;  and  I  draw  up  a 

screen  painted  over  with  rough,  but  graceful  fig- 
ures. The  true  heart  wears  always  the  veil  of 
modesty  (not  of  prudery,  which  is  a  dingy,  iron, 
repulsive  screen.)  It  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
looked  on  too  near — it  might  scorch;  but  through 
the  veil,  you  feel  the  warmth,  and  through  the 
pretty  figures  that  modesty  will  robe  itself  in, 
you  can  see  all  the  while  the  golden  outlines, 
and  l>y  that  token,  you  know  that  it  is  glowing 
and  burning  with  a  pure  and  steady  flame ! 

With  such  a  heart  the  mind  fuses  naturally^* 
a  holy  and  heated  fusion ;  they  work  together 
like  twins-born.  With  such  a  heart,  as  Raphael 
says  to  Adam, 

Love  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious. 

But  let  me  distinguish  this  heart  from  your 
clay-cold,  luke-warm,  half-hearted  soul; — con- 
niderate,  because  ignorant;  judicious,  because 
possessed  of  no  latent  fires  that  need  a  curb; 
prudish,  because  with  no  warm  blood  to  tempt. 
This  sort  of  soul  may  pass  scatheless  through 
the  fiery  furnace  of  life;  strong,  only  in  its  weak- 
ness; pure,  because  of  its  failings;  and  good,  only 
by  negation.    It  may  triumph  over  love,  and  sin 
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md  deftlb;  bntk  will  be  a  trtwaph  •! Um  beaM, 
fvyeh  lias  aaitlwr  pwMoas  U»  attbdoa,  or  emmtgy 
to  aktaciu  or  hope  to  queneh* 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  steady  and  earnest 
heart,  glowiog  like  my  anthracite  coal.  I  fancy 
I  eee  sochaone  now ; — the  eye  isdeep  and  reacbee 
hack  10  the  soul;  it  is  Dot  the  trading  eye,  weigh- 
■g  year  parse ;  it  is  aot  the  worldly  eyor  weighiag 
poaitioB;  it  m  not  the  beastly  eye«  weighing  yonr 
appearancs;  it  is  the  hearths  eye,  weighing  yonr 
sooli 

It  if  fiill  of  deep,  tender,  and  earnest  feeling. 
It  it  an  eye,  which  looked  on  once,  yon  long  to 
Isok  on  again ;  it  is  an  eye  which  will  haunt  your 
dreams, — an  eye  which  will  give  a  colour  in  spite 
of  you  to  all  your  reveriea*  It  is  an  eye  which 
lies  before  you  in  yonr  fnture,  like  a  star  in  the 
msriaer*8  heaven ;  by  it,  unconsciously,  and  from 
Imce  of  deep  soul-habit,  you  take  all  yonr  obser- 
vatiooe.  It  is  meek  and  quiet ;  but  it  is  full,  as 
a  spring  that  gashes  in  flood ;  an  Aphrodite  and 
a  Mercury— A  Vaucluse  and  a  Clitumnns. 

The  face  is  an  angel  face;  no  matter  for  curt- 
SM  liuee  of  beauty ;  no  matter  for  popular  talk 
ef  prettiness;  no  mailer  for  its  angles,  or  its  pro- 
pertioBs;  no  matter  for  its  colour  or  its  form^ 
the  soul  is  there,  illuminating  every  feature,  bur- 
aishing  every  point,  hallowing  every  surface.  It 
telis  of  honesty,  sincerity  and  worth;  it  tells  of 
troth  and  virtue  ;^-and  you  clasp  the  image  to 
jear  heart  as  the  received  ideal  of  your  fondest 
dreaiBS. 

The  figure  may  be  this  or  that,  it  may  be  tall 
er  short,  it  matters  nothing,  the  heart  is  there. 
The  talk  may  be  soft  or  low,  serious  or  piquant 
—a  free  and  honest  soul  is  warming  and  sof^- 
iag  it  all.  As  you  speak,  it  speaks  back  again; 
as  joa  think,  it  thinks  again — (notincoiynnction, 
bat  in  the  same  sign  of  the  Zodiac ;)  as  yon  love 
it  loves  in  return. 

It  is  the  heart  for  a  sister,  and  happy  is  the 

nan  who  can  claim  such !  The  warmth  that  lies 
io  it  is  not  only  generous,  but  religious,  genial,  de- 
votional, tender«  self-sacrificing,  and  looking  heav- 
ea-waid. 

A  man  without  some  sort  of  religion  is  at  best 
a  poor  reprobate,  the  loot-ball  of  destmy,  with 
as  tie  linking  him  to  infinity,  and  the  wondrous 
eternity  that  is  begun  with  him;  but  a  woman 
without  it  is  even  worse — a  flame  without  heat, 
a  rainbow  without  colour,  a  flower  without 
perfume! 

A  mao  may  in  some  sort  tie  bb  frail  hopes  and 
heaon,  with  weakt  shiftmg  ground-tackle  to 
bosiness,  or  to  the  world ;  but  a  woman  without 
thatanchor  which  they  call  faith,  is  adrift,  and  a 
wreck!  A  man  may  clumsily  contrive  a  kind  of 
moral  responsibility,  out  of  his  relations  to  man- 
kind or  his  public  duties;  bat  a  woman  in  her 


comparatively  isolated  sphere,  where  afleetion 
and  not  purpose  is  the  controlKng  motive,  can 
find  no  basis  for  any  system  of  right  action,  but 
that  of  spiritual  faith.  A  man  may  crace  his 
thought,  and  his  brain  to  trustfulness  In  such  poor 
harborage  as  fame  and  reputation  may  streleh 
before  him;  but  a  woman — ^wbere  can  she  ptft 
her  hope  in  storms,  if  not  in  Heaven  ? 

And  that  sweet  trustfulness — that  abiding  love 
— ^that  enduring  hope,  mellowing  every  page  and 
scene  of  life,  lighting  them  with  pleasantest  ra- 
diance, when  the  world-storms  break  like  an  army 
with  smoking  cannon — what  can  bestow  it  all, 
but  a  holy  soul-tie  to  what  is  above  the  storms, 
and  to  what  is  stronger  than  an  army  with  can- 
non? Who  that  has  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  the 
love  of  a*  christian  mother,  but  will  echo  the 
thought  with  energy,  and  hallow  it  with  a  tear  7 
e£  mot,  Je  pUart ! 

My  fire  is  now  a  mass  of  red-hot  coal.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  my  room  is  warm.  The 
heart  that  with  its  glow  can  li^ht  up,  and  warm 
a  garret  with  loose  casements  and  low  roof, 
is  capable  of  the  best  love — domestic  love.  J 
draw  farther  ofi;  and  the  imaKCs  upon  the  screen 
change.  The  warmth,  the  hour,  the  quiet  create 
a  home  feeling ;  and  that  feeling,  quick  as  lighi 
ning,  has  stolen  from  the  world  of  fancy  (a  Pn» 
methean  theft,)  a  home  object,  about  which  my 
musiugs  go  ott  to  drape  themselves  in  loxuhoos 
revery. 

There  she  sits,  by  the  comer  of  die  firs, 

in  neat  home  dress,  of  sober,  yet  most  adorning 
colour.  A  litde  bitof  lace  ruffle  isgathered  about 
the  neck,  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  the  ends  ef  the 
ribbon  are  crossed  under  the  dimpling  chin,  and 
are  fastened  neatly  by  a  simple,  unpretending 
brooch— your  gift  The  aita,  a  pre  tQr  taper  arm, 
lies  over  the  carved  elbow  of  the  eaken  chair;  the 
hand,  white  and  delicate,  sustains  a  little  home 
volume  that  hangs  from  her  fingers.  The  fore- 
finger is  between  the  leaves,  and  the  others  lie  in 
relief  upon  the  dark  anboesed  eover.  She  re.* 
peats  in  a  silver  voice,  a  line  that  has  attracted 
herliMicy;  and  you  listen — or  at  any  rate,  yon 
seem  to  listen— with  your  eyes  now  on  the  Hps, 
now  on  the  forehead,  and  now  on  the  finger, 
where  glitters  like  a  star,  the  marriage  ring— lit- 
tle gold  bandt  at  which  she  does  not  chafe,  that 
tells  yon,  she  is  yours! 

Weak  testimonial,  if  that  were  all  that  told 

it!  The  eye,  the  voice,  the  look,  the  heart,  telhi 
yon  stronger  and  better,  that  she  is yonrs!  And  a 
feeling  within,  where  it  lies  yon  know  not,  and 
whence  it  comes  yon  know  not,  hut  sweeping 
over  heart  and  brain,  like  a  fire-flood,  tells  yon 
too,  that  you  are  hers!  Inaaediahly  bonnd  as 
Massinger's  HortMHin  >-^ 
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1  am  sabjoet  to  •aochei'i  wi]U«»l  c«i 

or  ipeak,  nor  do,  without  permiMaoB  from  her ! 


Noripeak, 


The  &re  u  warm  at  ever;  what  length  of  heat 
in  tbia  hard  burning  anthracite !  It  has  scarce  sunk 
yet  to  the  second  bar  of  the  grate,  though  the 
clock  upon  the  church- tower  has  tolled  eloTon. 
Aye,  mused  I«  gaily — such  heart  does  not  grow 
faintt  it  does  not  spend  itself  in  idle  puffs  of  blaze, 
it  does  not  become  chilly  with  the  passing  years, 
but  gains  and  grows  in  strength,  and  heat,  until 
the  fire  of  life,  is  covered  over  with  the  ashes  of 
death.  Strong  or  hot  as  it  may  be  at  the  first,  it 
loses  nothing.  It  may  not  indeed,  as  time  ad- 
vances, throw  out,  like  the  coal-fire,  when  new- 
lit,  jets  of  blue  sparkling  flame ;  it  may  not  con- 
tinue to  bubble,  and  gush  like  a  fountain  at  its 
source,  but  it  will  become  a  strong  river  of  flow- 
ing charities. 

Clitumnus  breaks  from  under  the  Tuscan 

mountains,  almost  a  flood ;  on  a  glorious  spring 
day  I  leaned  down  and  tasted  the  water,  aa  it 
boiled  from  its  sources;— the  little  templeof  white 
marble,— the  mountain  sides  gray  with  olive  or- 
chards,— the  white  streak  of  road,— the  tall  pop 
lars  of  the  river  margin  were  glistening  in  the  bright 
Italian  sunlight,  around  me.  Later,  I  saw  it 
become  a  river,  still  clear  and  strong,  flowing  se- 
renely between  ito  prairie  banks,  on  which  the 
white  cattle  of  the  valley  browsed;  and  still  far- 
ther down,  I  welcomed  it,  where  it  joins  the 
Amo,  flowmg  slowly  under  wooded  shores,  skirt- 
ing the  fhir  Florence,  and  the  bounteous  fields  of 
the  bright  Cascino; — gathering  strength  and  vol- 
ume, till  between  Pba  and  Leghorn, — ^in  sight  of 
the  wondrous  Leaning  Tower  and  the  ship-masts 
of  the  Tuscan  port,  it  gave  its  waters  to  its  life's 
grave— the  sea. 

The  recollection  blended  sweetly  now  with  my 
musings,  over  my  garret  grate,  and  offered  a  flow- 
ing image,  to  bear  along  upon  its  bosom  the  af- 
fections that  were  grouping  in  my  Reverie. 

It  is  a  strange  force  of  mind  and  fancy,  diat 
can  set  the  objects  which  are  closest  to  the  heart 
far  down  the  lapse  of  time.  Even  now,  as  the 
fire  fades  slightly,  and  sinks  slowly  towards  the 
bi|r,  which  is  the  dial  of  my  hours,  I  seem  to  see 
that  image  of  love-— years  hence.  It  still  covers 
the  same  warm,  trustful,  religious  heart.  Trials 
have  tried  it ;  afllictions  have  weighed  upon  it ; 
danger  has  scared  it,  and  death  is  coming  near 
to  subdue  it;  but  still  it  is  the  same. 

The  fingers  are  thinner;  the  face  has  lines  of 
eare,  and  sorrow  crossing  each  other  in  a  web«- 
work,  that  makes  the  golden  tissue  of  humanity. 
Bat  the  heart  is  fond,  and  steady;  it  is  the  same 
dear  heart,  the  same  self-sacrificing  heart,  warm- 
ing, like  a  fire,  all  around  it.    Affliction  has  tern- 


all  its  troahles— its  phases  of  whatsMvwr  form, 
have  become  dislUled  into  an  holy  iBceiiae,  risiag 
ever  from  your  fireside,  aa  offering  to  yoar  hoase* 
bold  gods. 

Your  dreams  of  repaution,  yoar  swift  deter- 
termination,  your  impulsive  pride,  yiNir  deep  at- 
tered  vows  to  win  a  name,  have  all  eobered  inta 
affection— have  allbtended  into  that  glow  of  feel- 
ing, which  finds  its  centre,  and  hope,  and  joy  ia 
HoMB.  From  my  soul  I  pity  the  man,  wheee 
soul  does  not  leap  at  the  mere  utterance  of  that 
name. 


A  home !— it  b  the  bright  blessed  adorable 
phantom  which  sits  highest  on  the  saaay  faori- 
Bon  that  girdeth  Life !  When  shall  it  be  reach- 
ed ?  When  shall  it  cease  to  be  a  glittering  day- 
dream, and  become  folly  and  fairly  yours  1 

It  is  not  the  house,  though  that  may  havo  ita 
charms;— nor  the  fields  carefully  tilled,  and 
streaked  with  your  own  foot-paths; — nor  the 
trees,  though  their  shadow  be  to  you  like  that  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;— oor  yet  is  it  tba 
fireside,  with  its  sweet  blaze-play;— nor  the  pic- 
tures which  tell  of  loved  ones ;  uw  the  eherieh- 
ed  books,  but  more  far  than  all  these— it  is  the 
PaESBHCE.  The  Lares  of  your  worship  are  tfaero; 
the  altar  of  your  confidence  there;  the  end  of 
your  worldly  faith  is  there;  and  adorning  it  all, 
and  sending  your  blood  in  passionate  flow,  is  the 
ecstasy  of  the  conviction  that  iktre  at  least  yoa 
are  beloved ;  that  there  you  are  understood ;  that 
there  your  errors  will  meet  ever  with  gentlest  for- 
giveness ;  that  there  your  troubles  will  be  smiled 
away ;  that  there  you  may  unburden  yoar  sonl, 
fearless  of  harsh,  unsympathiaing  ears;  and  that 
there  you  may  be  entirely  and  joyfully— yoar- 
self! 

There  may  be  those  of  coane  mould — and  I 
have  seen  such  even  in  disguise  of  women — who 
will  reckon  these  feelings  puling  sentiment. — 
God  pity  them !  as  they  have  need  of  pity. 

That  image  by  the  fireside,  calm,  loving,  joy- 
fill,  is  there  suU:  it  goes  not,  however  my  spirit 
tosses,  because  my  wish,  and  every  will,  keep  it 
it  there  unerrings  The  fire  shows  through  the 
screen,  yellow  and  warm,  as  a  harvest  sun.  It 
is  in  its  best  age,  and  that  age  is  ripeness. 

A  ripe  heart  1  now  I  know  what  Wordsworth 
meant,  when  he  said. 

The  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  lammer  dust. 
Bum  to  the  socket! 

The  town  clock  is  striking  midnight.  The 
cold  of  the  night-wind  is  urging  its  way  into 
door  and  window-crevice ;  the  fire  has  bubIl  al- 
most to  the  third  bar  of  the  grate.  Still  my 
dream  tires  not.  but  wraps  fondly  round  diat 
pered  joy ;  and  joy  adorned  affliction.    Life  and  image, — now  in  the  far  oll^  chiUiag  miats  of  age^ 
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growisg  MiBted.  Love  has  blended  Into  rerer- 
•Me;  piMion  hu  mbeided  into  joyoue  content. 

— ^And  what  if  age  comes, said  I,  in  a  new  flash 
of  eicitation, — ^what  else  proves  the  wine  ?  What 
else  gives  inner  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  a 
•issdj  pitot-hand  to  steer  your  boat  out  boldly 
■poB  tliat  shoreless  sea,  where  the  river  of  life  is 
niDning?  Let  the  white  ashes  gather;  let  the 
stiver  hair  lie,  where  lay  the  aubnrn;  let  the  eye 
gleam  farther  back,  and  dimmer ; — it  is  but  re- 
treating toward  the  pare  sky-depths,  an  nsher  to 
the  land  where  yon  will  follow  after ! 

It  is  quite  cold,  and  I  take  away  the  screen 
shogether;  there  is  a  little  glow  yet,  but  present- 
ly the  coal  slips  down  below  the  third  bar,  with 
a  mmbling  sound,  like  that  of  coarse  gravel  fall- 
iag  into  a  new-dug  grave ! 

—She  is  gone ! 

Well,  the  heart  has  burned  fairly,  evenly,  gen- 
srondy,  while  there  was  mortality  to  kindle  it; 
etsmity  will  surely  kindle  it  better. 

—Tears  indeed ;  but  they  are  tears  of  thanks- 
giving, of  resignation,  and  of  hope.  The  world 
dides  backward ;  it  is  midnight,  and  the  sounds 
sf  life  are  dead.  Yon  are  in  the  death  chamber 
sf  life ;  bat  yon  are  also  in  the  death  chamber  of 
care.  The  clouds,  the  agonies,  the  disappointed 
hopes,  the  vain  expectancies,  the  braggart  noise, 
the  fears  now  vanish  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
past,  and  the  night.  All  of  them  roll  from  your 
teal  Uke  a  load.  Blissful  in  the  dimness  of  the 
ending  present,  yoa  reach  out  your  prayerful 
hands  toward  the  viewless  Future,  where  God^s 
eye  lifts  over  the  horizon,  like  sunrise  on  the  ocean. 

Do  you  recogniae  it  as  an  earnest  of  something 
beosr  7  Aye,  if  the  heart  has  been  pure,  and 
•tesdy—bnming  like  my  fire — it  has  learned  it 
without  seeming  to  learn.  Faith  has  grow  n  upon 
it,  Bs  the  blossom  grows  upon  the  bud,  or  the 
lower  open  the  slow-lifting  stalk. 

—Roll  off  cares !  Come  not  into  the  dream- 
Itad  where  I  live; — sink  away  with  the  street 
Bsiie;  vanish  away  with  the  embers  of  my  fire! 
—Go  out  Ambition !  you  make  too  hot  and  can- 
kerous a  flame.  Let  the  heart  now  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  fading  fire  glow,  be  all  itself.  Let 
the  nemory  of  what  good  things  have  come  over 
it  in  the  troubled  youth-life,  bear  it  up :  and  let 
hope,  and  faith  bear  it  on  ! 

Here  we  float  now,  catching  hold  on  things 
endless,— blending  with  the  infinity  toward  which 
we  tend ;  there  is  no  extravagant  pulse-flow,  no 
mad  fever  of  the  brain ;  bnt  only  the  soul  for- 
getful of  all  but  its  destinies,  and  its  capacities  for 
geod.  Let  it  meant  higher  and  higher  on  these 
wmgs  of  thought,  and  hope  burn  strong  out  of 
the  sshes  of  decaying  life,  so  that  the  sharp  edge 
sf  ear  grave  may  be  but  the  foot-scraper  at  the 
wicket  of  Elysinm! 


But  what  is  psper,  and  what  are  words  ?  Vain 
things !  The  soul  leaves  them  behind ;  the  pen 
Staggers  like  a  starveling  cripple,  and  your  heart 
is  leadinir  it  a  whole  length  of  the  life-covrse  be- 
hind. The  sours  mortal  longings, — its  poor  baf- 
fled hopes,  are  dim  now  in  the  light  of  those  In- 
finite longings,  which  spread  over  it  soft  and  holy 
as  day-dawn.  Eternity  has  stretched  a  corner  of 
its  mantle  toward  you,  and  the  breath  of  its  wa- 
ving fringe,  is  like  a  gale  of  Araby* 

The  white  ashes  were  thick  upon  the  darken- 
ed coals  of  my  grate. — And  all  this,  mused  I,  is 
but  a  bachelor-dream  about  a  pure,  and  loving 
heart!  And  to-raorrow  coines  cankerous' life 
again :  is  it  wished  for?  Or  if  not  wbhed  for, 
is  the  not  wishing,  wicked  ? 

Will  dreams  satisfy,  reach  high  as  they  can  ? 
Are  we  not  after  all  poor  grovelling  mortals,  tied 
to  earth,  and  to  each  other;  are  there  not  sym- 
pathies, and  hopes,  and  affections  which  can  only 
find  their  issue,  and  blessiug  in  fellow  absorption  ? 
Does  not  the  heart,  steady,  and  pure  as  it  may 
be,  and  mounting  on  soul-flights  often  as  it  dare, 
want  a  human  sympathy,  perfectly  indulged,  to 
make  it  healthful  ?  Is  there  not  a  fount  of  love 
for  this  world,  as  there  is  a  fount  of  love  for  the 
other?  Is  there  not  a  certain  store  of  tender- 
ness, cooped  in  this  heart,  which  must,  and  wiU 
be  lavished,  before  the  end  comes  ? 

Does  it  not  plead  with  the  judgment,  and 
make  issue  with  prudence,  year  after  year  ?  Does 
it  not  dog  your  steps  all  through  your  social  pil- 
grimage, setting  up  its  claims  in  forms  fresh,  and 
odorous  as  new-blown  heath  bells,  saying, — come 
away  from  the  heartless,  the  factitious,  the  vain* 
and  measure  your  heart  not  by  its  constraints, 
but  by  its  fulness,  and  by  its  depth  ?  Let  it  run* 
and  be  joyous ! 

Does  it  not  come  to  your  harsh  night-dreams, 
like  a  taunting  fiend,  whispering — ^be  satisfied ; 
keep  your  heart  from  running  over;  bridle  those 
affections ;  there  is  nothing  worth  loving  ? 

Does  it  not  hover  over  your  spirit  of  reverie 
like  a  beckoning  angel,  crowned  with  halo,  say- 
ing— hope  on,  hope  ever;  the  heart  and  I  are 
kindred;  our  mission  will  be  fulfilled;  nature 
shall  accomplish  its  purpose ;  the  soul  shall  have 
its  Paradise ! 

1  threw  myself  upon  my  bed :  and  as  my 

thought  ran  over  the  definite,  sharp  business  of 
the  morrow,  my  Reverie,  and  its  glowing  ima- 
ges, that  made  my  heart  bound,  swept  away,  like 
those  fleecy  rain  clouds  of  August,  on  which  the 
sun  paintB  rainbows — driven  southward  by  a  cool, 
rising  wind  from  the  north. 

I  wonder,  thought  I,  as  I  dropped  asleep,  if  a 
married  man  with  his  sentiment  made  actual,  is 
after  all,  as  happy  as  we  poor  fellows,  in  our 
dreams  ? 
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00BIP08ED  Olf  THE  SEASHORE. 

"  It  was  an  erening,  bright  and  still, 
As  ev^r  blushed  on  ware,  or  bower, 

flrailing  from  HesTen,  as  if  noaght  ill 
Ooald  happen  in  so  sweet  an  hour.'* 

Jfosre't  Lsvet  of  ikt  Angtl9* 

**  All  was  so  stin,  lo  soft  in  earth  and  air. 
Yon  seaice  wonld  start,  to  neat  a  spirit  there." 

The  ana  bath  Maehad  the  horizon's  Terfe, 

The  waien  are  sighing  their  eyening  dirge. 

The  light  winds  dy  on  their  pinions  free. 

Far  over  the  eolomn  and  silent  sea. 

And  iport  with  the  waves  m  their  jojrfhl  way, 

Like  a  band  of  childrsn  at  thongfatless  play, 

With  their  stem  old  Graadsirs's  hoary  hair, 

Twining  his  locks  in  their  fingers  &ir» 

And  breathing  the  while  in  his  listening  ear, 

Songs  whose  cadence  to  him  doth  seem. 

The  mn*«ic  soft  of  a  fading  dream.  | 

0*er  the  Ocean's  distant  and  misty  brim,  i 

Slowly  the  sunlight  in  growing  dim. 

And  the  shadowy  cloudM  in  a  dense  array 

Close  over  the  couch  of  the  dying  day, 

Like  the  golden  pinions  of  An5?els  spread. 

In  a  rsdiant  circle  sbove  the  bed 

Where  the  Grant,  iheir  mi^^ion  of  Glory  done, 

Are  papain  r  fro  n  eaith.  like  the  melting  sun. 

Now,  •  ih  — th  '»o  .nd  me  a  •<rillne«s  deep, 

A  mo'irn  iii    tiiln^^'— but  not  of  ulcep— 

For  Nature  '•e.^m*  in  her  hn«h  to  pine, 

And  weep  (or  the  Lord  of  light's  decUne. 

On  the  billows'  darkened  and  shadowy  breast. 
The  weary  zephyrs  sink  down  to  rest. 
Athwart  the  sombre,  and  rayless  sky, 
fitealihfly  flitteth  the  *<  sea-OMw"  by. 
And  fiiint,  o'er  the  moaning  waves  are  heard, 
The  desolate  tones  of  the  homeless  bird. 

Let  me  linger  awhile  by  the  lone  sea-side, 
With  the  Heavens  above— -and  around  the  tide, 
Whose  mysterious  music  in  earlier  years. 
Hath  almost  melted  my  soul  to  tears. 
When  I  deemed  that  the  ceaseless  roll  of  waves. 
Was  a  funeral-hymn  over  onaeen  graves. 


The  twilight  shadows  are  passini^  slow, 
Like  a  sutely  and  sable  train  of  wo, 
And  one  by  one  ftom  the  vault  of  blue. 
The  stars  come  timidly  peering  through. 
The  waters  are  trembling  beneath  the  kiss, 
Of  their  soft,  white  beams— as  if  thrilled  with 
The  earth  wherever  their  white  rays  pour, 
Seemeth  a  dreamy,  and  weird-like  shore, 
And  the  cool,  calm  air  of  the  noiseless  night, 
Is  sparkling  with  silvery  shafts  of  light. 


Let  me  linger  awhile  by  the  lone  sea-side, 
And  list  to  the  music  of  wind  and  tide, 
For  it  whispereth  peace  to  the  toil-worn  breast. 
And  calmeth  the  heart's  wild  chords  to  rest. 
Serene  my  soul  as  |he  Heaven's  pure  brow ! 
Holy  spirits  are  near  me  now. 

P.  H.  H. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 

The  works  of  the  late  Edgar  Allav  Pok,  with  notkes 
of  his  life  and  genius.  By  N.  P.  WOlip,  J.  R.  Lowell 
and  R.  W.  Qriswold.  In  two  volnmea.  New  York: 
J.8.Redfield,ClintoBHall«1850.    ISmo.  pp.  483, 495. 

Here  we  have  at  last  the  result  of  the  long  ex- 
periment; the  residium  in  the  retort;  the  chrys- 
tals  in  the  cmcible;  the  ashes  of  the  furnace; 
the  attainment  of  fiery  trial  and  of  analysis 
the  most  acute.  How  much  bitter  misery  went  to 
write  these  pages ; — what  passion,  what  power  of 
mind  and  heart  were  needed  to  strike  these  im- 
pressions—the only  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 
of  a  vitality  in  which  the  lives  of  ten  ordinary 
men  were  more  than  condensed — will  never  be 
known  save  to  those  who  knew  in  person  the 
man  they  embody. 

These  half  told  tales  and  broken  poems  are 
the  only  records  of  a  wild,  hard  life ;  and  all  that 
is  left  uf  a  real  genius, — genius  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  unmistakeable  and  original.  No 
other  American  has  half  the  chance  of  a  re- 
membrance in  the  history  of  literature.  Edgar 
Poe's  reputation  will  rest  in  a  very  small  minor- 
ity of  the  compositions  in  these  two  volumes. 
Among  all  his  poems,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
which  are  not  execrably  bad.  The  m^ority  of 
his  proHo  wri rings  are  the  children  of  want 
nnd  dvHpepaia.  of  printer's  devils  and  of  blue 
devils.  Had  be  the  power  of  applying  his  crea- 
tive faculties — as  have  had  the  Miltons,  the  Shaks- 
peares  and  all  the  other  demiurgi — he  would  have 
been  a  very  great  man.  But  there  is  not  one  trace 
of  that  power  in  these  volumes ;  and  his  career 
and  productions  rather  resemble  those  of  the 
Marlowes,  the  Jonsons,  the  Dekkers,  and  the 
Websters,  the  old  dramatists  and  translunary 
rowdies  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  than  the  con- 
sistent lives  and  undying  utterances  of  those  who 
claim  the  like  noble  will  and  the  shaping  imagi- 
nation. Had  Mr.  Poe  possessed  mere  talent^ 
even  with  his  unfortunate  moral  constitution,  ho 
might  have  been  a  popular  and  money-making 
author.  He  would  have  written  a  great  many 
more  good  things  than  he  has  left  here ;  but  bis 
title  to  immortality  would  not  and  could  not  have 
been  surer  than  it  is.  For  the  few  things  that 
this  author  has  written  which  are  at  all  tolerable, 
are  coins  stamped  with  the  indubitable  die. 
They  are  of  themselves, — suigentris, — unlike  any 
diagrams  in  Time*s  Kalaidescope, — and  gleam 
with  the  diamond  hues  of  eternity. 

But  before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  am- 
ber, convention  and  circumstance  require  an  exam- 
ination of  the  dirty  little  fleas  and  flies  who  have 
managed  to  embalm  themselves  therein.  The 
works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  Introduced  to  the 
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world  by  do  loMthan  three  aecredited  woridlings— 
or  as  the  pubiie  would  have  us  say  no  less  than  three 
celestial  steeds  of  the  recognized  Pegasean  pedi- 
gree are  harnessed  to  drag  the  caput  mortunm  of 
the  unfortnoate  Poe  into  the  light  of  public  favour. 
Mr.  Rufns  Oriswold  had  seen  the  poor  *  fellow.* 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  had  also  seen  and  pitied  the 
man;  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  him  the  post  of 
M^-oifie  to  himself— N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. — in  one 
of  his  newspapers ;  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
had  found  his  sable  sympathies  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive  to  take  in  the  distressed  master  of  the 
Raven,  in  spite  of  his  colour  and  birth-place ; — he 
could  spare  enough  affection  from  Brother  Fred- 
erick Douglass  and  Brother  William  Brown  to 
make  a  Brother  Poe  out  of  him  too.  The  three 
hit  quite  pitifully  sentimental  at  his  dog*s  death; 
ind  with  the  otmost  condescension  they  heark- 
ened to  the  clink  of  the  publisher's  silver,  and 
agreed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  deceased  ge- 
nios,  in  the  shape  of  Memoir  and  Essay  prelimi- 
nary to  his  works.  Their  kindness  aud  their 
generosity  haa  been  published  to  the  world  in 
every  newspaper.  The  booksener*s  advertise- 
ment, that  all  persons  possessing  letters  and  cor- 
respondence of  Poe  should  send  them  straight- 
way to  him,  haa  gone  with  the  news.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  works  of  Poe  were  kept  back  from 
the  public  for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  be 
iMOught  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  this  mighty  trium- 
virate of  pa  trona.  Troy  waanot  built;  composition 
like  theirs  is  not  finished  iu  a  day.  Here  it  is  at 
last—and  duty  compels  us  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
rawest,  the  baldest,  the  most  offensive,  and  the  most 
padent  hambng  that  has  been  ever  palmed  upon 
aa  iBsaspeeting  moon-calf  of  a  world.  Thesa 
three  men  have  managed  to  spin  into  their  nine- 
teen pages  and  a  half  of  barren  type  more  to  call 
forth  the  indignation  of  all  right  feeling  and  seeing 
people  than  we  have  ever  seen  before  in  so  little 
space;  and  they  have  practised  in  the  publication 
ascompletaaswiadleon  the  pnrebaaer  as  ever  sent 
aknave to  the  State  prison.  Mr.  Rufus  Gris wold 
we  know  to  be  the  dispenser  of  literary  fame — 
thegreat Apolloof ourliterary heavens.  Through 
the  successive  editions  of  those  big  little  books, 
the  •«  Prase  and  Proao  Writinga  of  America,"  and 
die  ■^Poets  and  Poetry"  of  the  samot  he  lifla  either 
die  head  of  the  miserable  American  to  the  stars, 
or  siuks  him  into  the  ignominious  chills  and 
shadows  of  Hades.  Why  his  name  goes  forth 
la  the  workl  on  the  title  page  of  these  volumes 
we  are  totally  unable  to  say; — for  not  one  word 
of  hu  do  they  contain.  We  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  stock  into  the  frontispiece  for  the 
porpese  of  giving  respectability  to  the  author 
whose  writinga  follow.  As  Smollet,  Voltaire, 
lehason  and  ether  aamea  celebrated  on  the  door- 
posts of  hoekaeUera,  were  wont,  for  so  much  a 


volume,  to  grant  the  privilege  of  their  aauRea 
to  miserable  translations,  and  to  compiled  me- 
moire  still  more  miserable — so  doth  the  ami* 
nent  Gris  wold  give  his  impHm&iwr  to  the  am^- 
aranthine  verse  and  to  the  fadeless  prose  of 
Edgar  Poe !  The  Ltye,  1^.,  with  the  details  of 
Poe*8  adventures  in  Russia,  his  letters,  and  hb 
personal  history,  which  were  repeatedly  promised 
through  the  press,  and  for  which  those  already 
owning  nearly  all  of  Poe*8  writings  have  been  in- 
duced to  purchase  this  new  edition— is  nowhere. 
In  the  place  thereof,  we  have  a  counterfeit  shin- 
plaster,  ragged,  dirty,  ancient  and  worn,  which 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  had  palmed  upon  the 
publisher  of  a  Magazine  very  many  yean  ago. 
Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  belongs  to  a  minute 
species  of  literary  insect,  which  is  plentifully  pro- 
duced by  the  soil  and  climate  of  Boston.  He 
haa  published  certain  ** Poems;"  they  are  copies 
of  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth ; 
aud  baser  or  worse  done  imitations  the  imitative 
tribe  have  never  bleated  forth.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten some  very  absurd  prose — a  volume  entitled 
**C  on  venations  on  the  Old  Dramatists,"  &c.  lute 
this  he  has  managed,  together  with  a  great  deal 
of  false  sentiment  and  false  criticism,  to  atow  a 
a  large  amount  of  transcendentalism,  socialtsns, 
and  abolition.  For  Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  that  lite* 
rary  set,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Union,  who  find  no  delight  in  the 
science  and  the  philosophy  of  this  earth  save 
when  it  is  wrong  and  wicked«-save  when  it  sets 
commonsense  and  common  humanity  atdefiaace. 
If  there  is  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  believed, 
these  people  go  and  believe  it  for  that  very  rea* 
son.  But  the  book  and  ita  teachings  are  alike 
forgotten  and  unknown.  With  the  name  of  Mn 
James  Russell  Lowell  the  public  is  better  ae* 
qnainted  from  its  frequent  appearance  in  the  pro«  1 
oeedings  of  abolitienist  meetings  in  Boston,  cheek  A 
by  jowl  with  the  signatures  of  free  negroes  and  \ 
runaway  slaves.  His  seven  pages  in  this  present  \ 
compilation  contain  none  of  his  great  political  ^ 
principles,  but  they  contain  not  one  single  fact  of 
Poe*s  history  accurately  stated.  They  furnish 
a  very  happy  exemplification  of  the  style  in 
which  his  '^Conversations"  are  written — which 
ia  that  of  a  broken  merchant's  ledger,  all  figures 
signifying  nothing  save  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  pickings  and  stealings. 

Six  pages  by  the  man  milliner  of  our  literaW 
rature,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  constitutes  in  reality  the  ( 
only  original  writing  in  the  he-heralded  "Notices 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe  by  Rufus  Griswold,  James  Rus* 
sell  Lowell  and  N.  P.  WiUis,"— and  of  these 
six,  three  are  taken  up  with  extracts  from  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  rest  are  occupied  rather 
with  N.  P.  Willis  than  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
It  is  here  explained  hew  all  Poe*s  celebrity  ca 
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fraai  tbe  ic^od-oatored  patrooiige  of  N.  P.  Wil- 
lie—and bow  N.  P.  Willis  resetted  the  ••Raven** 
from  oblivion  and  spread  its  wings  to  all  tbe 
world  by  consenting  to  its  insertion  in  bis  Home 
Journal,— >tbe  weekly  newspaper  of  mantua-ma- 
ker*6  giris,  and  of  tailor's  boys.  8  ach  is  tbe  tone 
and  air  of  tbe  entire  editorial  work  of  tbis  pub- 
lication. Tbese  tbree  bomy-eyed  dunces  come  be- 
fore tbe  world  as  tbe  patrons  and  literary  Toucbera 
of  tbe  greatestgeniusof  tbeday.  But  with  all  tbeir 
parade*  as  we  before  mentioned,  these  edi- 
tors make  no  pretence  of  informing  tbe  reader  in 
/  relation  to  tbe  facts  of  Mr.  Poe's  Life.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  it  sball  be  our  endeavour  to  supply  tbe 
deficiency.  Tbe  sketcb  wbicb  follows  is  a  com- 
pilation of  tbe  facto  contained  in  the  New  York 
Tribune's  obituary  of  Poe ;  in  Griswold*s  Prose 
Writers;  ono  or  two  othen  which  we  pick  from 
Mr.  Willis's  three  pages ;  and  several  furnished 
by  our  own  recollections  of  and  conversations 
with  tbe  subject  of  discourse. 

His  family  was  a  very  respectable  one  in  Bal- 
timore. His  grandfather  was  a  Quartermaster- 
General  in  tbe  Revolution,  and  tbe  esteemed 
friend  of  Lafayette.  During  the  last  visit  of  that 
personage  to  this  country,  he  called  upon  the 
widow  to  tender  her  his  acknowledgments  for 
services  rendered  him  by  her  husband.  His  great- 
grandfather married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
British  Admiral  McBride.  Through  him  they 
are  related  to  many  of  the  most  illustrious  (ami- 
lies  in  England.  Edgar  Poe's  father  was  repu- 
tably brought  np  and  educated.  Becoming  en- 
amored with  a  beantifttl  yonng  actress,  he  made 
up  a  runaway  match  with  her,and  wasdisowned 
by  his  friends  therefor.  He  then  went  upon  the 
stage  himself.  But  neither  he  or  his  wife  pos- 
sessed mimetic  genius,  and  they  lived  precarious- 
ly. They  came  to  Richmond  in  pursuit  of  their 
profession.  She  was  somewhat  of  a  favorite  on 
our  boards — ^but  more  on  account  of  her  beauty 
than  her  acting.  They  both  died  in  Richmond — 
both  of  consumption,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  and  left  here  without  a  friend  or  home 
Aeir  gifted  but  most  miserable  and  unfortunate 
son.  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  and  kind  heart- 
ed merehant  of  this  place,  having  no  children  of 
his  own,  taking  a  natural  fancy  to  tbe  handsome, 
clever  child,  adopted  him  as  son  and  heir.  He 
was  consequently  brought  up  amidst  Inxnry,  and 
received  the  advantages  of  education  to  their 
fullest  extent.  In  1816  be  accompanied  his 
adopted  parents  in  a  tour  through  England.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  They  returned  to  this  conn- 
try,  leaving  him  at  Dr.  Brandsby's  High  School, 
Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued ^vt  jewn. 

Those  accustomed  to  self-consciousness  and 
iBMital  analysis,  will  know  that  nearly  all  the 


images  of  memory  and  passion  are  gathered  ia 
the  yean  when  the  child  approaches  tbe  youth. 
It  is  then  that  the  idiosyncraey  receives  its  pe- 
culiar tinge,  genius  ito  individuality,  and  expres- 
sion its  ground-colors.  Those  of  Poe  differ  re- 
markably from  all  other  of  Aaserican  Literature. 
One  would  scareely  deem  biro  American  at  all — 
and  yet  he  is  not  English.  The  circnmstances 
under  which  these  five  years  were  past,  threw 
light  upon  many  of  his  peculiarities.  In  one  of 
his  very  best  but  least  noted  tales,  he  gives  a  sin- 
gular account  of  his  life  at  this  school  of  Stoks 
Newington.  We  allude  to  the  sketcb  entitled 
*«  WUliam  Wilson."  Neariy  all  of  Poe's  Ules 
are  biographical — all  tbe  best  are.  The  ebarac- 
ters  and  the  incidentoare  but  tbe  drapery  of  some 
memory  of  himself.  Tbe  tale  in  question  is  pe- 
culiarly so.  We  have  been  often  told  by  him- 
self, that  tbe  following  picture  of  Dr.  Bransbj*s 
school  is  accurate  to  the  letter. 

**  My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school  life,  are 
coimected  with  a  large,  rambling,  £li;&abethaa 
bouse,  in  a  misty-looking  village  of  Englsnd, 
where  were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  and  gnarl- 
ed trees,  and  where  all  tbe  houses  were  exrea- 
sively  ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-liks 
and  spirit-soothing  place,  that  venerable  old 
town.  At  tbis  moment,  in  fancy,  I  feel  tbe  re- 
freshing chilliness  of  its  decply-sbadowed  ave- 
nues, inhale  tbe  fragrance  of  ito  thousand  Crab- 
beries, and  thrill  anew  with  undefinable  delight, 
at  tbe  deep  hollow  note  of  tbe  cbureb-bell,  break- 
ing, each  hour,  with  sullen  and  sudden  roar,  upoa 
the  stillness  of  the  dusky  atmosphere  in  which 
the  fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  embedded  and 
asleep. 

It  gives  me,  perhaps,  as  much  of  pleasure  as 
I  can  now  in  any  manner  experience,  u>  dwdl 
upon  minute  recollections  of  the  school  and  its 
conceras.  Steeped  in  miserv  as  I  am— misery, 
alas!  only  too  real — I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
seeking  relief,  however  slight  and  temporary,  in 
tbe  weakness  of  a  few  ramming  details.  These, 
moreover,  utteriy  trivial,  and  even  ridicnlona  in 
themselves,  assume,  to  my  fancy,  adventitious 
importance,  as  connected  with  a  period  and  a  lo- 
cahty  when  and  where  I  recognise  tbe  first  am- 
biguous monitions  of  the  destiny  which  after- 
wards so  fully  over-shadowed  me.  Let  me  then 
remember. 

Tbe  bouse,  I  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular. 
The  grounds  were  extensive,  and  a  high  and  solid 
brick  wall,  topped  with  a  bed  of  mortar  and  bro- 
ken glass,  encompassed  tbe  whole.  Tbis  prison- 
like  rampart  formed  tbe  limit  of  our  domain; 
beyond  it  we  saw  but  thrice  a  week— once  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  when,  attended  by  two 
ushers,  we  were  permitted  to  take  brief  walks 
in  a  body  through  some  of  tbe  neighboring  fields — 
and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  we  were  paraded 
in  tbe  same  formal  manner  to  the  morning  and 
evening  service  in  tbe  one  church  of  the  vulage. 
Of  this  cburcfar  the  principal  of  our  school  was 
pastor.  With  how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder  and 
perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him  from  our  re- 
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■ote  peir  ia  the  gaUeiT,  m,  with  stop  solemn 
ud  sbwy  be  aaceoded  the  pulpit !  This  rere- 
rend  nan,  with  coantenance  so  demurely  benign, 
with  robes  so  glossy  and  so  clerically  flowing, 
with  wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  so 
▼ast,— could  this  be  he  who,  of  late,  with  sour 
▼isage,  and  in  snuffy  habiliments,  admiuistered, 
liNiile  in  hand,  the  Draconian  Laws  of  the  acad- 
snyl  Oh,  gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly  mon- 
» for  solution! 


At  an  angle  of  the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a 
more  ponderous  gate.  It  was  riveted  and  stud- 
ded with  iron  bolts,  and  surmounted  with  jagged 
hM  spikes.  What  impressions  of  deep  awe  did 
it  iaqiire.'  It  was  never  opened  save  for  the 
three  periodical  «gressioiis  anJ  ingressions  already 
■MDtioned ;  then,  in  every  creak  of  its  mighty 
binges,  we  found  a  plenitude  of  mystery — a 
world  of  matter  for  solemn  remark,  or  for  more 
solemn  meditation. 

Tbe  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular  in  form, 
kaving  many  capacious  recesses.  Of  these,  three 
sr  four  of  the  largest  coastitnied  the  play-ground. 
It  was  level,  aaacovered  with  fine  hard  graveL 
I  well  remember  it  had  no  trees,  nor  benches, 
nor  anything  similar  within  it.  Of  course  it  was 
io  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  front  lay  a  small 
psrtsnre,  planted  with  box  and  other  shrubs; 
iwt  through  this  sacred  division  we  passed  onlv 
■pea  rare  occaaions  indeed— such  as  a  first  ad- 
Tsat  to  school  oir  final  departure  thence,  or  per- 
haps, when  a  parent  or  friend  having  called  for 
ai,  we  joyfully  took  our  way  home  for  the  Christ- 
■as  or  Midsummer  holy  days. 

Bat  the  house  ! — how  quaint  an  old  building 

M  this! — to  me  bow  veritably  a  palace  of  en- 


t!  There  was  really  no  end  Io  its 
wiadiags— to  its  incomprehensible  sulKitvisions. 
It  was  difficult  at  any  given  time,  to  say  with  cer- 
tiinty  upon  which  of  its  two  stories  one  happened 
to  be.  From  each  room  to  every  other  there  were 
tare  to  be  found  three  or  four  steps  either  in  as- 
ssat  ordescent.  Then  the  lateral  branches  were 
ia«MBerable — iaeonceivable — and  so  returning 
ia  ^lea  themselves,  that  our  most  exact  ideas  in 
reganl  te  the  whole  mansion  were  not  very  far 
different  from  those  with  which  we  pondered  upon 
isfinity.  During  tbe  five  years  of  my  residence 
here,  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cwea,  in  what  remote  locality  lay  the  little  sleep- 
iag  apartment  assigned  to  myself  and  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  other  scholars. 

The  school  room  was  the  largest  in  the  house — 
Icoold  not  help  thinking,  in  the  world.  It  was 
very  long,  narrow,  and  dismally  low,  with  point- 
ed Gothic  windows  and  a  ceilhig  of  oak.  In  a 
ranote  and  terror-inspiring  angle  was  a  square 
«ackMnre  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  comprisina  the 
MBcfiM,  *' during  hours,'*  of  our  principal,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bransby.  It  was  a  solid  structure, 
widi  massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  ••Dominie,'*  we  would  all  have 
^^■l^y  parished  by  the  ftmtforU  tt  durt.  In 
^te  angles  were  two  other  similar  boxes,  far 
MM  reverenced,  indeed,  but  still  greatly  matters 
of  awe.  One  of  these  was  tbe  pulpit  of  the 
••duiical?'  usher,  one  of  the  '^English  and  math- 
•»»tical."  Interspersed  about  the  room,  cross- 
■H  Md  rscffoasuig  i«  endlesi  irregularity,  wera 


mnnmerable  benehes  and  derim,  black,  ancient, 
and  time-worn,  piled  desperately  with  mneh-be- 
thumbed  books,  and  so  beseamed  with  initial 
letters,  names  at  full  length,  grotesque  figurest 
and  other  multiplied  efforts  of  Uie  knife,  as  to 
have  entirely  lost  what  little  of  original  form 
might  have  been  their  portion  in  days  long  de- 
parted. A  huge  bucket  with  water  stood  at  oaa 
extremity  of  the  room,  and  a  qlock  of  stupen- 
dous dimensions  at  the  other. 

Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls  of  this  ven- 
erable academy,  I  passed  yet  not  In  tedium  or 
disgust,  tbe  years  otthe  third  lustrum  of  my  lifo. 
The  teeming  brain  of  childhood  requires  no  ex* 
temal  worid  of  incident  to  occupy  or  amuse  it{ 
and  the  apparently  dismal  monotony  of  a  school 
was  replete  with  more  intense  excitement  than 
my  riper  youth  has  derived  from  luxury,  or  my 
full  manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must  believe 
that  my  first  mental  development  had  in  it  much 
of  the  uncommon — even  much  of  the  mUn. 
Upon  mankind  at  large  the  events  of  very  early 
existence  rarely  leave  in  mature  age  any  definite 
impression.  All  is  gray  shadow — a  weak  and 
irregular  remembrance — an  indistinct  regather- 
in^  of  feeble  pleasures  and  phantasmagoric 
pains.  With  me  this  is  not  so.  In  childhood  I 
must  have  felt  with  the  energy  of  a  man  what  I 
now  find  stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as  vividt 
as  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  exergues  of  the 
Carthaginian  medals. 

Yet  in  fact — ^in  the  fact  of  the  worid's  view— 
bow  little  was  there  to  remember.  The  morn- 
ing's awakening,  the  ni^hdy  summons  to  bed  $ 
the  conniogs,  the  recitations;  the  periodical  half- 
holydays  and  perambulations;  the  play-ground, 
with  its  broils,  its  pastimes,  its  intrigues ;  these, 
by  a  mental  sorcery  lung  forgotten,  were  made  to 
involve  a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  worid  of  rich 
incident,  an  univene  of  varied  emotion,  of  ex- 
citement the  most  passionate  and  spirit-stirring. 
•  Oh,  U  hon  Ump$^  qu€  u  sieeU  de  ftrl^^* 

Edgar  Poe  returned  from  Dr.  Bransby's 
school  to  Richmond,  in  1822,  and  continued  his 
studies,  under  the  best  masters  which  the  city  af- 
forded, for  two  or  three  years  more.  He  was  at 
this  period  remarkable  for  his  general  cleverness, 
his  feats  of  activity,  his  wayward  temper,  ex- 
treme pertonal  beauty,  his  musical  recitations  of 
verse,  and  power  of  extemporaneous  tale-telling. 
In  1825  he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  University  was  then  a  most  dissolute  place, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  remarked  as  the 
most  dissolute  and  dissipated  youth  in  the  Uiu- 
versity.  He  was  already  a  great  classical  scholar, 
and  he  made  huge  strides  in  mathematica,  botany, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  science.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  drank,  gambled,  and  indulged 
in  other  vices  until  he  was  expelled  from  the 
place.  On  Mr.  Allan's  refusal  to  pay  some  of 
his  gambling  debts,  he  broke  with  him  and  went 
off  at  a  tangent  to  the  Greeks— those  being  the 
times  of  Bossaris  and  the  Greek  Revolution. 
When  he  reached  St.  Peteraburg,  however,  he 
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found  both  money  and  enthusiaBoi  exhausted, 
and  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Russian  au- 
thorities— whether  about  liberty  or  lucre  is  not 
known.  At  any  rate  he  found  himself  nearty 
adding  some  knowledge  of  the  knout  and  Sibe- 
ria to  his  already  extensire  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  and  was  glad  enough  to  accept  the 
intervention  of  the  American  cousuU  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  and  his  aid  to  get  home.  In  1829,  he  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Allan  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
and  married  a  lady,  his  junior  by  a  very  great 
number  of  years — be  being  sixty-five.  Mr.  Poe 
IS  said  to  have  behaved  uncivilly  to  the  lady  and 
to  have  ridiculed  the  match.  The  old  gentleman 
wrote  him  an  angry  letter,  and  Mr.  Poe  answer- 
ed it  with  a  very  bitter  one.  The  breach  was 
never  healed.  Mr.  Allan  died  a  short  time  af- 
terwards, and  left  Poe  nothing. 

That  is  his  account  of  the  matter.  The  story 
of  the  other  side  is  different ;  and  if  true  throws  a 
dark  shade  upon  the  quarrel  and  a  very  ugly  light 
upon  Poe^s  character.  We  shall  not  insert  it, 
because  it  is  one  of  those  relations  which  we 
think  with  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  should  never 
be  recorded, — being  **  verities  whose  truth  we 
foar  and  heartily  wish  there  were  no  truth  there- 
in. •••  •  Whose  relations  honest 
minds  do  deprecate.  For  of  sins  heteroclital,  and 
such  as  want  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft- 
times  a  sin  even  in  their  history.  We  desire 
DO  record  of  enormities :  sius  should  be  ac- 
counted new.  They  omit  of  their  monstrosity 
as  they  fall  from  their  rarity  ;  for  men  count  it 
venial  to  err  with  their  forefathers,  and  foolishly 
conceive  they  divide  a  sin  in  its  society.  •  *  • 
Id  things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  his- 
tory :  *tis  the  veniable  part  of  things  lost;  where- 
in there  must  never  arise  a  Paocirollus,  nor  re- 
main any  register  but  that  of  hell." 

Mr.  Poe  left  West  Point  without  graduating, 
and  commenced  his  disastrous  battle  of  life. 
In  1831,  he  printed  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  constituted  his  first  brochure.  They  were 
favorably  received  by  the  reviewers,  and  well 
spoken  of  by  their  few  readers.  But  they  did 
not  sell — at  which  we  have  never  wondered. 
They  contain  but  one  good  thing — the  verses  "To 
Helen."  Of  this  piece  Mr.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell affectedly  says,  '^  Inhere  is  a  smack  of  am- 
hrosia  about  iV^ — and  in  truth  its  graceful  sim- 
plicity will  compare  with  the  best  things  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 


Helen,  thy  beaaty  is  to  me 
Like  thoee  Nicean. barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o*er  a  perftimed  sea. 
The  weary,  way-worn  wandeter  bore 
To  his  ofpn  satire  ahere. 


On  deeperate  eeas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacintb  hair,  thy  daaaae  ieoe» 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  Btatue-like  I  see  thee  stand 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand! — 
Ah !  Psyche,  from  the  legions  which 
Are  Holy  Land! 

Re  wrote  for  newspapers,  compiled  and  trans- 
lated for  booksellers,  made  ap  brilltant  articles 
for  reviews,  and  spun  tales  for  magaxines.  Bat 
although  publishers  willingly  pntthem  forth,  they 
paid  the  young  man  so  little,  that  in  poverty  and 
despair  he  got  abundantly  near  enough  to  death's 
door  to  '*hear  the  hinges  creak."  At  last  a 
newspaper  in  Baltimore  offered  two  premiums— 
for  the  best  poem  and  the  best  prose  tale.  A 
committee  of  distinguished  literateurs — John  P. 
Kennedy  at  their  head — ^was  appointed  to  judge 
the  productions.  Of  course  they  did  not  read 
them — the  sanction  of  their  names  being  all  that 
was  wanted  by  the  publisher.  Bat  while  chat- 
ting over  the  wine  at  the  meeting,  one  of  them 
was  attracted  by  a  bundle  among  the  papen 
written  in  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  caligra- 
pby  ever  seen. — To  the  end  of  his  life  Poe  wrote 
this  surpassingly  perfect  baud.  Mr.  Kennedy 
read  a  page  solely  on  that  account;  and  being 
impressed  with  the  power  of  the  style,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud.  The  committee  voted  the 
premium  by  acclamation  **tothefirstof  geninses 
that  has  written  a  legible  hand."  The  confiden- 
tial envelope  being  broken,  within  it  waa  found 
the  then  unknown  name  of  Poe. 

The  publisher  gave  Mr.  Kennedy  an  aceoant 
of  the  author,  whi(%  indticed  him  to  see  Mr.  Poe. 
He  describes  him  at  that  day  as  a  young  man 
thin  as  a  skeleton  from  evident  starvation,  dressed 
in  a  seedy  frock  coat,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  to 
conceal  the  want  of  a  shirt,  with  tattered  trea- 
sers,  and  a  pair  of  torn  old  boots,  beneath  which 
were  evidently  neither  drawers  nor  socks.  Bat 
his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  his 
eyes  full  of  intelligence.  Kennedy  spoke  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  him,  and  he  opened  bia  heart 
— told  him  all  his  story,  his  ambition  and  his 
great  designs.  Kennedy  took  him  to  a  clothing 
store,  gave  him  a  good  suit,  and  introduced  him 
into  society. 

These  were  the  days  in  which  Thomas  W. 
White  was  building  up  the  Messenger.  He  get 
Mr.  Poe  to  edit  it,  giving  him  $500  per  aanum. 
On  this  income  he  immediately  married  himself 
to  a  gtrl  without  a  cent.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
generally  intemperate  even  them,  but  he  certain* 
ly  found  time  to  write  many  great  aiticlea  aod 
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briUtut  critkiuns  for  tbe  Mei800|;er.  It  was 
Foe  who  firit  gave  the  periodical  its  standing^. 

After  eoodoeting  the  Messenger  a  year  and  a 
kaK,  be  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  edited  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  This  periodical  was 
finally  merged  in  Graham's  Magazine.  For  this 
last  be  always  continued  to  write,  and  to  be  well 
paid  thersfor.  In  1840,  he  published  his  ''  Tales 
efthe  Grotesqne  and  Arabesque.*'  In  1844,  we 
find  him  in  New  York  editing  the  **  Broadway 
JonrnaL"  In  1845,  the  well-known  volumes  of 
his  collected  tales  and  poems  by  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam made  their  appearance.  He  continued  to 
imoe  many  things — which  we  shall  notice  more 
laily  hereafter,  mitil  1847.  We  then  hear  of  his 
wife  dying  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  at  a 
place  called  Fordham  near  New  York.  A  sub- 
fcription  was  gotten  up  to  relieve  him  by  the  lit" 
UtakMTS  of  New  York,  and  the  requisite  amount 
was  easily  raiaed.  We  next  hear  of  him  through 
the  newspapers  as  again  at  death's  door — but  this 
thne  with  delirium  tremens.  A  bitter  note  through 
the  same  vehicles  of  intelligence  in  answer  to 
ths  various  inquiries  made  about  him,  announc- 
ed his  contempt  for  all  who  professed  them- 
islres  his  friends,  and  his  general  disgust  with 
the  world.  But  he  seems  to  have  suffered  notb- 
mg  (arther  from  destitution,  his  literary  labors 
bringing  him  eaongh.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  seen  now  and  then  about  Richmond, 
gsaerally  in  a  state  of  intoxication  very  unbecom- 
mg  to  a  man  of  genius.  But  during  his  last  visit 
of  nearly  two  montha'  duration,  he  was  perfectly 
UmseU,  neatly  dressed,  and  exceedingly  agreea- 
ble in  his  deportment.  He  delivered  two  lectures, 
diuing  this  visit  to  Richmond,  which  were  worthy 
of  bis  genius  in  its  best  moods. 

These  leeturea  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  edi- 
tioB  of  his  works,  and  have  never  been  published. 
They  were  delivered  in  the  Exchange  Concert 
Room,  and  their  subject  was  the  **  Poetic  Prin- 
ciple.*' He  treated  this  congenial  theme  with 
even  more  acoteness  and  discrimination  than  we 
had  expected.  His  chief  object  was  the  refuta- 
tioD  of  what  he  very  properly  denominated  the 
''poetical  heresy  of  modern  times,"  to  wit:  that 
poetry  should  have  a  purpose,  an  end  to  accom- 
plish beyond  that  of  ministering  to  our  sense  of 
tbe  beantifttl.  We  have  in  these  days  poets  of 
hamanity  and  poets  of  universal  suffrage,  poets 
whose  mission  it  is  to  break  down  corn-laws  and 
poets  to  build  up  workhouses.  The  idea  infects 
half  tbe  criticism  and  all  the  poetry  of  this  utili- 
tarian country.  But  no  idea  can  be  more  false. 
As  we  have  elementary  faculties  in  our  minds, 
whose  end  is  to  reason,  others  to  perceive  colors 
and  forms,  and  others  to  construct ;  and  as  logic, 
painting  and  mechanics  are  the  products  of  those 
lacolties  and  are  adapted  only  to  them ;  as  we 


have  nerves  to  be  pleased  with  perfumes;  others 
with  gay  colors,  and  others  with  the  contact  of 
soft  bodies; — so  have  we  an  elementary  faculty 
for  perceiving  beauty,  with  an  end  of  its  own  and 
means  of  its  own.  Poetry  is  the  product  of  this 
faculty  and  of  no  other;  and  it  is  addressed  to  tbe 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  to  no  other  sense.  It 
is  ever  injured  when  subjected  to  tbe  criterion  of 
other  faculties,  and  was  never  intended  to  fulfil 
any  other  objects  than  those  peculiar  to  the  organ 
of  the  mind  from  which  it  received  its  birth.  Mr. 
Poe  made  good  this  distinction  with  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness  and  in  a  very  clear  manner.  He 
illustrated  his  general  subject  by  various  pieces 
of  criticism  upon  the  popular  poets  of  this  coun- 
try, and  by  many  long  recitations  of  English 
verse.  The  critiques  were  for  the  most  part  just 
and  were  all  entertaining.  But  we  were  disap- 
pointed in  his  recitations.  His  voice  was  soft 
and  distinct,  but  neither  clear  nor  sonorous.  He 
did  not  make  rhyme  effective ;  he  read  all  verse 
like  blank  verse ;  yet  he  gave  it  a  sing-song  of 
his  own,  more  monotonous  than  the  most  marked 
cadence  of  versification.  On  the  two  last  sylla- 
bles of  every  sentence  he  fell  invariably  the  fifth 
of  an  octave.  He  did  not  make  his  own  '*  Ra- 
ven" an  effective  piece  of  reading.  At  this  we 
would  not  be  surprised  were  any  other  than  the 
author  its  reader.  The  chief  charm  perhaps  of 
that  extraordinary  composition  is  the  strange  and 
subtle  music  of  tbe  versification.  As  in  Mr. 
Longfellow's  rhythm,  we  can  hear  it  with  our 
mind's  ear  while  we  read  it  to  ourselves,  but  no 
human  organs  are  sufficiently  delicate  to  weave 
it  into  articulate  sounds.  For  this  reason  we  are 
not  surprised  at  ordinary  failures  in  reading  the 
piece.  But  we  had  anticipated  some  peculiar 
charm  in  its  utterance  by  the  lips  of  him  who 
had  created  the  verse,  and  in  this  case  we  were 
disappointed. 

A  large  audience,  we  recollect,  attended  these 
lectures.  Those  who  had  not  seen  Edgar  Poe 
since  the  days  of  bis  obscurity,  came  in  crowds 
to  behold  their  townsman  then  so  famous.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  thereafter  seems  to 
have  pleased  him  much ; — and  he  became  anxious 
to  make  Richmond  his  permanent  home.  He 
joined  the  **  Sons  of  Temperance,"  and  it  was 
universally  reported  that  be  was  soon  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  city.  The  lady  was  a  widow,  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  and  beauty,  and  was  an  old 
flame,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  ideal  and  origi- 
nal of  his  Lenore.  When  we  last  saw  him» 
he  was  just  starting  for  New  York,  to  publish  a 
new  collection  of  his  tales.  He  bad  another 
errand.  Some  rich  woman,  named  Mrs.  St. 
Leon  Loud,  had  written  verses.  Her  husband 
wanted  Poe  to  prepare  them  for  the  press,  make 
a  memoir,  &c.    He  knew  nothing  about  then 
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•ave  their  good  price,  and  he  wm  goiog  on  for 
the  job.    Death  cut  him  short  at  Baltimore. 

Of  the  ctrcsmstancee  of  that  death  it  ia  pain- 
ful to  speak.  Mr.  Foe  was  indisposed  when  he 
left  Richmond— complained  of  chilliness  and  ei-. 
banstion.  Still  feeling  badly  when  he  reached 
Baltimore,  he  took  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  for 
relief.  It  was  the  first  that  had  passed  bis  lips 
fer  some  months ;  bat  it  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  passion  which  ruled  him  to  his  ruin.  A  day 
of  wild  debaucheiy  brought  on  a  fit  of  his  old 
fsmiliar,  the  deliriom-tremens ;  and  he  was  taken 
out  of  a  gutter  by  the  watchmen  next  morning 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  Having  no  home,  no  friends, 
and  no  money,  they  conveyed  htm  to  the  com- 
mon hospital ;  and  in  its  wards  died  the  author 
of  the  Raven  and  of  Eureka. 

It  was  the  identical  Hospital  in  which  John 
Lofliand,  the  *'  Milford  Bard,'*  died  the  year 
before  in  the  self  same  manner.  Loffland  was, 
in  our  opinion,  a  very  common-place  spinner  of 
newspaper  ules  and  namby-pamby  verses — 
though  he  had  a  wider  circle  of  admirers  and 
sympathizers  than  even  Mr.  Poe— for  the  simple 
reason,  that  there  are  more  people  in  the  world 
who  can  comprehend  common -place  llll^n  ori- 
ginal and  sterling  genius,  when  first  presented 
to  them.  But  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quaioted  with  literature  to  estimate  Mr.  Poe, 
what  can  be  more  melancholy,  more  heart-sink- 
ing, than  this  story  and  this  end  ?  We  know 
botbing  like  it  in  literary  history  since  Otway 
straogled  himself  with  the  roll  thrown  to  him  for 
charity,  when  in  a  state  of  starvation.  We  had 
thought  th^t  such  was  no  longer  the  fosiiblt  life 
and  death  of  first-class  minds.  But  this  Ameri- 
can has  brought  up  into  the  nineteenth  century 
the  scenes  and  facts  of  another  day  and  an  older 
world.  In  him  we  have  seen  a  practical  exem- 
plification of  literary  life  in  the  Elizabethan 
Age — ^the  era  of  those  great  dramatists,  the  Titans 
of  the  English  tongue,  who  passed  their  lives 
between  the  theatre  and  the  garret,  the  squalid 
cellar  and  the  expensive  tavern,  between  mad 
revelry  and  the  most  hideous  want  and  starva- 
tion. 

"  Brave  Mariowe,  bathed  in  Tbespian  spriDgs,'* 
who 

"  Had  in  him  those  bright  traaslunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  bad," 

was  stabbed  with  his  own  dagger  in  a  drunken 
brawl;  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  re-organized 
the  Universe,  and  subverted  the  theory  of  a 
world's  belief  and  a  worid's  science,  the  true 
head  of  American  literature— it  is  the  veidict  of 
other  nations  and  after  times  that  we  speak  hero — 
died  of  drink,  friendless  and  alooe,  in  the  com- 
mon wards  of  a  Baltimore  Hospital.     *'He  has 


but  passed  the  portals  of  his  glory  ;*'  some  en- 
thusiast will  answer,  **  and  the  wondroos  hall  is 
**  proportioned  by  the  grimness  of  its  warder*  tlie 
**  gleams  of  immortality  are  but  equalised  by  the 
**  dark  shadows  that  envelope  them.  His  good  b 
''  to  come.  The  grief  is  gone  away,  and  the  glory 
•«  now  begun."  Such  is  the  answer  which  Datnn, 
wisely  and  benevolently  for  the  race,  pionipta  to 
every  genius  and  to  every  great  nature.  It  is 
well.  Did  such  recollect  that  fame,  and  that 
glory,  are  but  the  echo  of  a  long  lost  name,  the 
shadow  of  an  arrant  naught,  the  flower  that  blos- 
soms when  light  there  is  no  longer  to  see  k,  a 
rose  stuck  in  a  dead  man*s  breast,  a  dream,  a  joke 
scrawled  en  an  epitaph,  a  word  of  praise  or 
blame — the  chance  equal ;  a  grin  at  death's  own 
laugh,  the  quicksilver  drop  we  may  see*  but  touch 
never,— did  we  recollect  these  nndentable  and 
oft  repeated  aphorisms,  the  world  would  be  the 
loser  of  much  that  might  profit  the  race,  and  of 
many  a  name  as  valuable  to  it  as  rich  jewels  t» 
a  woman. 

He  left  no  near  relative  or  connexion  save  a 
sister,  who  resides  in  Richmond.  His  wife,  as 
already  mentioned,  died  sometime  before  hi  as, 
and  they  had  no  children.  She  was  a  Mise 
Clemm,  a  cousin  in  some  degree  to  her  husbaad. 
We  hope  for  the  honor  of  man,  and  we  believe 
from  all  the  rumors  that  we  have  heard,  that  his 
treatment  of  this  wife  was  kind  throughout.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  her  mother  was  deeply  attached  to 
Poe,  stuck  by  him  through  all  his  miseries,  and 
passionately  regretted  his  untimely  fate.  The 
connection  between  them  did  not  cease  widi  the 
decease  of  the  daughter;  and  her  affection  for 
him  is  the  best  thing  that  we  know  of  Edgar 
Poe.  He  who  inspired  such  attachment,  could 
not  be  wholly  lost  himself.  The  sole  redeeming 
trait  in  the  editorial  department  of  these  newly 
published  volumes,  is  the  passage  in  Mr.  Willis's 
three  pages  which  details  it : 

*'  Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe*s  removal  to 
this  city,  was  by  a  eaU  which  we  received  from 
a  lady  who  introduced  herself  to  us  as  the  mother 
of  his  wife.  She  was  in  search  of  employment 
for  bim,  and  she  excused  her  errand  by  mention- 
ing that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter  was  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  and  that  their  circumstances  were 
such  as  compelled  her  taking  it  upon  henielf. 
The  countenance  of  this  lady,  made  beautifiil 
and  saiutly  with  an  evidently  complete  giving  up 
of  her  life  to  privation  and  sorrowful  tenderness, 
her  gentle  and  mournful  voice  urging  its  plea,  her 
long-forgotten  but  habitually  and  unconscionsly 
refined  manners,  and  her  appealing  and  yet  ap- 
preciative mention  of  ti^e  claims  and  abilities  of 
her  son,  disclosed  at  once  the  presence  of  one  of 
those  angels  upon  earth  that  women  in  adversity 
can  be.  It  was  a  hard  fate  that  she  was  watch- 
ing over.  Mr.  Poe  wrote  with  fastidious  diffi- 
culty, and  in  a  style  too  much  above  the  popular 
level  to  be  well  paid.    Heiwas  always  in  pecn* 
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niarj  dificoltj,  and,  with  his  sick  wife,  frequently 
IB  trsnt  of  ibe  merest  necessaries  of  life.  Win- 
ter after  winter,  for  years,  the  most  touching 
sight  to  us,  in  this  whole  citv,  has  been  that  tire- 
lees  minister  to  genius,  thinW  and  insufficiently 
clad,  ^oing  from  office  to  office  with  a  poem,  or 
an  article  on  some  literary  subject,  to  sell— 00m e- 
tiBMa  aimpiT  pleading  in  a  broken  voice  that  he 
was  ill,  mnd  begging  for  him — mentioning  nothing 
but  that  *  he  was  ilU*  whatever  might  be  the  rea- 
son for  his  writing  nothing — and  never,  amid  all 
her  tears  and  recitals  of  distress,  suffering  one 
syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could  convey  a 
doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a  lessening  of 
pride  in  his  genius  and  good  intentions.  Her 
daaghter  died,  a  year  and  a  half  since,  but  she 
did  not  desert  him.  She  continued  his  minister- 
ing angel — ^living  with  him—caring  for  him — 
guarding  him  against  exposure,  and,  when  he 
was  carried  sway  by  temptation,  amid  grief  and 
the  loneliness  of  feelings  unreplied  to,  and  awoke 
ftQm  bis  self-abandonment  prostrated  in  destitu- 
tion  and  suffering,  begging  for  him  still.  If  wo- 
man's devotion,  bom  with  a  first  love,  and  fed 
with  human  passion,  hallow  its  object,  as  it  is 
allowed  to  do,  what  does  not  a  devotion  like 
this— pure,  disinterested  and  holy  as  the  watch 
«f  an  inviaible  spirit — say  for  him  who  inspired 
it? 

We  have  a  letter  before  us,  written  by  this  lady, 
Mrs.  Clemm,  on  the  morning  in  which  she  beard 
of  the  death  of  this  object  of  her  untiring  care. 
It  is  merely  a  request  that  we  would  call  upon 
^r.  but  we  will  copy  a  few  of  its  words— sacred 
as  lis  privacy  is — Co  warrant  the  truth  of  the  pic- 
tam  we  have  drawn  above,  and  add  force  to  the 
appeal  we  wish  to  make  for  her : — 

•*  •!  have  this  morning  heard  of  the  death  of 

my  darling  Eddie Can  you  give  me  any 

circumstances  or  particulars Ob !  do 

not  desert  your  poor  friend  in  this  bitter  afflic- 
tion  Ask  Mr. to  come. as  I  must 

deliver  a  message  to  him  fiom  my  poor  Eddie. .  • . 
1  need  not  ask  you  to  notice  bis  death  and  to 
speak  well  of  him.  I  know  you  will.  But  say 
what  an  affectionate  son  he  was  to  me,  his  poor 
desolate  mother.^ " 

It  is  now  purposed  to  throw  together  certain 
4leCaehed  fragments  of  information  relative  to 
Mr.  Pee*8  personal  habits  and  history,  some  re- 
marks on  his  genius  and  writings,  and  also  to 
delineate,  ia  some  degree,  the  traits  of  his  moraU. 
Before  aictiag  down  to  the  task,  the  writer  has 
reieeted,  with  soase  perplexity,  upon  the  proper 
tone  and  colour  to  give  it.  Mr.  Poe*s  life  eon- 
any  blemishes : — the  foregoing  nairative 
fully  informed  the  reader  of  that.  These 
,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  were  the 
I  of  character  rather  than  of  circumstance ; 
aed  in  aught  that  pretends  to  be  a  picture  of  the 
man,  aone  dark  shades  are  indispensable.  Yet 
it  appears  hard  and  Mfeeling  in  the  extreme  to 
•peak  aught  that  is  iU  of  the  newly  dead.  De 
mtrims  mi  am  honum  is  the  sentiment  universal, 
ia  every  rightly  ceaatitated  osind  and  heart ;  and 


the  writer  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  stoical  emen- 
dation of  nil  niti  vtrum.  The  consideratioDs 
which  have  determined  him  to  write  this  article 
without  reserve,  are  a  recollection  of  the  long 
notoriety  of  the  worst  to  all  who  possess  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe  either  by  perso- 
nal intercourse  or  by  report, — and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  mentioning  them  to  give  a  distinct 
conception  of  this  most  brilliant  and  original  in- 
dividual. It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  one  will 
attribute  the  evil  points  of  character  brought  for- 
ward in  any  part  of  this  article  to  a  carelessness  of 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  to  sinister  sentiment 
towards  his  living  connecdons. 

In  person  Mr.  Edgar  Poe  was  rather  below 
middle  height,  slenderly  but  compactly  bailt. 
His  hands  and  feet  were  moderately  large,  and 
strongly  shaped,  as  were  all  his  joints.  Before 
his  constitudon  was  broken  by  dissipation  and 
consequent  ill  health,  he  had  been  capable  'c( 
great  feats  of  strength  and  endurance.  He  once 
swam  from  the  Rocketts  wharf  of  Mb  city  seven 
miles  in  the  James  River,  and  walked  back 
through  a  burning  summer  day,  for  a  wager,  and 
without  any  consequent  ill  effects.  Counte- 
nance, person,  gait,  everything  about  him,  when 
he  was  sober,  distinguished  Mr.  Poe  as  a 
man  of  mark.  His  features  were  not  large, 
were  rather  regular,  and  decidedly  handsome. 
His  complexion  was  clear  and  dark — when 
the  writer  knew  him.  The  general  expres* 
sion  of  his  face  beyond  its  ordinary  abstrac- 
tion was  not  pleasant.  It  was  neither  insolent, 
rude,  nor  angry.  But  it  was  decidedly  disagree- 
able, nevertheless.  The  color  of  his  fine  eyes 
generally  seemed  to  be  dark  grey ;  but  on  ckwer 
examination,  they  appeared  in  that  neutral  violet 
tint,  which  is  so  difficult  to  define.  His  forehead 
was,  without  exception,  the  finest  in  its  propor- 
tions and  expression  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
did  not  strike  one  as  being  uncommonly  targe  or 
high,  but  seemed  to  bulge  fotth  with  die  prota- 
berance  of  the  reflective  and  conatracdve  oi^a«s« 
The  pereeptive  regions  were  aot  deficient,  but 
seemed  pressed  out  of  the  way  by  the  growth 
and  superiority  of  causality,  comparison  and 
construcdoB.  Close  to  them  rose  the  arches  of 
ideality,  the  dome  where  beauty  sat  weaving  her 
garlands.  Yet  the  head,  as  a  whole,  was  deci- 
dedly a  bad  eae.  When  looked  at  in  front,  the 
bold  and  expressive  fkoatal  developmeat  took  up 
the  atteodon,  and  the  beholder  did  aot  observe 
the  want  of  cranium  above.  A  profile  view 
showed  its  deficiencies  in  a  very  strong  light. 
There  was  an  immense  mass  of  brain  in  front 
and  in  rear,  with  little  or  none  above  or  between 
these  two  masses.  Or  to  speak  nkore  succinctly, 
the  basilar  region  possessed  immense  power, 
both  ittlallectual  and  animal;  the  coronal  region 
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WM  very  deficient.  It  cootained  little  moral 
sense  and  less  reverence.  This  was  one  key  to 
many  of  his  literary  characteristics.  With  more 
revereace,  conjoined  with  the  other  traits  of  era- 
niology,  Mr.  Poe  would  have  been  a  mocker  and 
a  sneerer.  Such  was  the  head  of  Voltaire,  whose 
organ  of  reverence  equalled  that  of  Wesley  or 
Howard, — but  which  only  served  as  a  guide  to 
his  mirthfulness  and  combativeness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  still  greater  predominance  of  his 
animal  organs.  But  Mr.  Poe  wanted  the  per- 
ception of  reverential  things  to  give  them  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  mocked.  The  same  fact 
accounts  for  an  absence  of  that  morbid  remorse 
•ad  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled  which  marks  so  dis- 
tinctly all  the  writings  of  Byron,  and  of  most 
mcKlern  anthers  of  distinction.  In  Poe*s  wri- 
tings there  is  despair,  hopelessness;  and  the 
echoes  of  a  melancholy  extremely  touching  to 
those  who  read  with  a  remembrance  of  his  bro- 
ken life;  but  nowhere  in  them  does  *«  conscience 
roused,  sit  boldly  on  her  throne.'*  The  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  are  as  feeble  in  his  chains  of 
thought  as  in  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

But  we  anticipate  our  subject.  Mr.  Poe's  hair 
was  dark,  and  when  we  knew  him,  seemed  to 
be  slightly  sprinkled  with  grey.  He  wore  a 
heavy  and  ill- trimmed  moustache.  He  dressed 
uniformly  in  good  taste,  simple  and  careless,  the 
attii«  of  a  gendeman.  His  manners  were  ex- 
ceJIent,  unembarrassed,  polite,  and  marked  with 
aa  easy  repose.  His  conversation  was  the  very 
best  we  have  ever  listened  to.  We  have  never 
heard  any  other  so  suggestive  of  thought,  or  any 
iram  which  one  gained  so  much.  On  literary  sub- 
jects, books,  authors,  and  literary  life,  it  was  as 
superior  to  all  else  that  we  have  heard  or  read, 
even  the  best,  as  the  diamond  is  to  other  jewels. 
It  cut  into  the  very  gUt  of  the  matter.  It  was 
the  essence  of  correct  and  profound  criticism  di- 
vested of  all  formal  pedantries  and  introductory 
ideas — the  kernel  clear  of  the  shell.  He  was  not 
a  *'  brilliant  talker,*'  in  the  common  after-dinner 
sense  of  the  term, — ^was  not  a  maker  up  of  fine 
points  or  a  sayer  of  funny  things.  What  he  said 
was  prompted  entirely  by  the  moment,  and  seem- 
ed uttered  for  the  pleasure  of  uttering  it.  But 
when  he  became  well  roused,  when  his  thought 
was  well  worked  up,  and  the  juice  all  over  it,  he 
would  My  mort,  send  out  more  pithy  ideas,  dri- 
ving straight  and  keen  as  arrows  to  their  mark, 
than  any  man  we  ever  heard  speak.  He  was 
very  fond  of  talking,  and  not  at  all  exclusive  in 
his  audiences.  Whether  his  hearers  understood 
his  acute  abstractions  or  appreciated  the  glorious 
conceptions  that  perpetually  flashed  and  sparkled 
across  his  lAental  sky,  was  no  care  of  his.  He 
would  sit  himself  down  in  a  tavern  porch  beside 
any  dirty  dunce,  and  unfold  to  him  the  great  de- 


signs of  that  most  wonderful  book,  Eukeka,  with 
the  same  abstracted  earnestness  as  if  it  was  an 
amanuensis  to  whom  he  was  dictating  for  the 
press,  or  a  Kepler,  or  a  Bapon — ^who  alone,  be- 
side himself,  could  have  written  it.  This  care- 
lessness of  companionship  constituted  a  trait  of 
bis  character.  If  any  man  ever  was  peifecdy 
emancipated  from  all  trammels  of  society,  cared 
not  ten  straws  what  was  thought  of  him  by  the 
passer,  cared  not  whether  he  was  admitted  freely 
into  upper- tendom,  or  denied  access  to  respecta- 
ble grog-shops,  it  was  this  singular  and  extraor- 
dinary man.  And  this  want  of  aJI  conception 
and  perception  of  the  claims  of  civilized  society, 
and  the  inevitable  penalties  which  attend  viola- 
tions of  its  laws — for  there  art  penalties  which 
attend  violations  of  the  laws  of  human  society, 
(which  are  none  other  than  the  laws  of  Datnre) 
as  neetsiarily  astbose  attending  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  physical  elements — was  one  of  the 
causes  which  rendered  Mr.  Poe's  life  so  un/brta- 
nate.  Few  men  of  literary  powers  so  marked, 
of  genius  so  indubitable  as  his,  could  fail  of  liv- 
ing at  least  tolerably  well  in  the  nineteenth  oen-> 
tury, — if  they  conducted  themselves  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  behests  of  society.  As 
we  shall  presently  show,  true  genius  does  not 
now  receive  its  meed  of  fame  from  its  geaeratioB 
nor  ever  will ;  but  it  can  now  make  books  that 
will  sell,  and  it  will  keep  its  owner  above  want 
if  he  chooses  to  use  it  with  ordinary  discretion. 
Talent  is  still  better  than  genius  in  such  matters; 
but  genius  of  such  force,  we  repeat,  always  ob- 
taius  a  competency,  if  nothing  intervenes.  That 
which  intervened  between  Mr.  Poe's  genius  and 
competency,  was  Mr.  Poe  himself.  His  change- 
able humors,  his  irregularities,  his  caprices,  his 
total  disregard  of  everything  and  body,  save  the 
fancy  in  his  head,  prevented  him  from  doing  well 
in  the  world.  The  evils  and  suflerings  that  pov- 
erty brought  upon  him,  soured  his  nature,  and 
deprived  him  of  faith  in  human  beings.  This 
was  evident  to  the  eye — be  believed  ia  nobody, 
and  cared  for  nobody.  Such  a  mental  condition 
of  course  drove  away  all  those  who  would  otfaei^ 
wise  have  stood  by  him  in  his  hours  of  trial.  He 
became,  and  was,  an  Ishmaelite.  His  place  of 
abode  was  as  uncertain  and  unfixed  as  the  Be- 
douins. He  was  equally  well  known  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond. 

His  habits  of  intoxication  were  another  reason 
for  his  want  of  success  in  life.  From  all  that  we 
can  learn  he  fell  into  them  early  in  life,  and  they 
caused  his  death.  Thousands  have  seen  him 
drunk  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  In  all  bis  visits 
save  the  last,  he  was  in  a  state  approaching 
mania.  Whenever  he  tasted  alchohol  he  seldom 
stopt  drinking  it  so  long  as  he  was  able.    He  did 
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driak  WMI  bariHtfiNwiy.  Most  men,  ereA  the 
■Oft  myeiBrate,  make  tkeir  bad  habit  a  soaree 
•f  pleaaoro— lazvry — rolaptuonuieas,  a  meant  ef 
oieitement  or  a  gratilkation  of  the  palate.  Such 
waf  not  the  caae  with  Edgar  Poe.  His  taate  for 
driak  waa  a  aimple  diaeaae — no  aouree  of  pleaa* 
ar»  aer  of  exeitoBMnt.  When  once  the.  poison 
had  paaMd  his  Upa,  he  would  go  at  oace  to  a  bar 
aad  drink  off  glaaa  after  glaaa  aa  fast  as  its  tutelar 
geaias  eoold  mii  them,  until  his  facultiea  were 
Btlariy  swallowed  ap.  His  long  fits  of  intozicar 
tiea,  aad  the  consequent  ill  health  and  lisdess- 
assi*  of  courae  dinsiaished  the  quantitj  of  Mr. 
Po6*s  iatelleetual  products,  and  interfered  with 
their  perfecton*  But  wonderfal  as  it  may  seem,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  force  of  his  intellect  was 
at  all  impaired  thereby.  He  was  a  greater  man 
at  the  time  of  hia  death  than  he  had  oyer  been 
bofore.  His  greateat  work  is  his  last.  Itissome« 
what  lingalar  that  this  and  several  other  of  his 
bort  works  either  inunediately  preceded  or  sne- 
ceodod  k^ag  and  fearful  fits  of  his  unhappy  dis- 
oaso.  He  came  to  this  city  immediately  after  the 
appearaace  of  Eureka,  aad  plunged  into  the 
vary  depth  of  hia  woe.  And  we  learn  through 
aaoya  witaesa,  that  on  the  morning  the  '*  Raven" 
mm  the  light  in  the  pagea  of  the  ''  Whig  Re- 
viow,'*  when  all  Now  York  was  just  agog  about 
ill  vhaa  the  naaae  of  Poe  was  ia  every  mouth, 
ho  Nw  him  paaa  down  Broadway  in  each  a  state 
that  ho  reeled  drom  aide  to  aide  oif  the  pavemeac 
at  ovary  yard  ho  advanced. 

Wo  pam  to  tho  writiags  of  Mr.  Poo,  the  por- 
aaa  ef  our  anbjoct  we  are  much  mora  willing  to 
ooatempUto.  Aboat  them  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  true  gold  rings  in  that  coin.  Many  thinga 
that  bo  has  writton  are  children  of  hunger  and 
baste;  much  more  is  marked  with  the  flatness 
aad  iaanity  which  makes  up  nine  days  in  ten  of 
a  disMpated  life.  His  mnltifariotts  outpourings, 
at  eoUected  in  the  mass  before  na,  are  unequal 
aad  aoeven,  gothic  aad  groteaque ;  bat  of  great 
a  a  whole  aad  of  ineatamable  value  in 


This  we  are  convinced  ia  tho  opinion  of  every 
eao  who  pomeaaea  sufiicient  originality  of  meaul 
ceaCtrBtation,  or  iti  reeearch  into  the  powera  of 
ozpreotioB  and  the  fielda  of  imagination,  to  con* 
ititatB  him  a  judge  of  an  author  endrely  new, 
aad  of  fruit  entirely  distinct  from  all  ordinary  ape- 
cits.  The  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  multi- 
tadoaf  well-oducaied  readera,  and  the  multitude 
alto  of  gentlemen  who  **  write  with  eaoe/*  will 
tot  dowa  hit  aenteuce  as  extravagant  and  un- 
ttaablo  in  the  extreme.  Edgar  Poe  has  not  yet 
leached  his  proper  seat  in  the  temple  of  faaae — \ 
Bar  will  for  many  a  long  year.  These  writiog^ 
aro  too  new  and  too  great  to  be  taken  at  once 
lata  the  popolar  mind.    The  temporary  success 


of  TALKHT  and  esHioa,  is  the  same  alike  in  the 
acbievementa  of  reaaon  and  of  imagination — 
though  the  vulgar  error  would  confine  the  mio 
to  the  first.  For  the  fact  it  well  known  and  sof'- 
ficiently  admitted,  melancholy  though  it  he,  that 
neariy  all  those  who  have  blessed  mankind  with 
great  diacoveries  have  lived  and  died  miaerably. 
The  men  who  have  that  degree  of  mind  which 
we  denominate  tolenf,  who  make  a  good  use  of 
the  store  of  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  and 
who  carry  the  discoveries  which  others  have 
made,  but  a  short  distance  forward,  (not  ao  far 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live,)  are  treated  with  honor  by  the  world.  Such 
men  the  worU  can  understand  aad  estimate* 
But  thoae  who  are  evntd  with  that  high  aad  pe- 
culiar intftllect  that  strange  thing  called  gmim$* 
that  power  of  seising  on  great  trutha^or  ima* 
ges--or  expressions,  which  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
all  but  themselves — in  short,  the  men  who  go 
ahead  of  their  age--are  invariably  either  treated 
with  neglect  and  stupid  scorn,  by  the  mob  of 
common-place  reapectabilitiea  who  compoae  tho 
enlightened  public<--or  they  are  stoned  and  tram« 
plod  under  foot.  Theae  men  speak  to  na  of 
things  which  they  cannot  comprehend«-thtQga 
which  are  to  be  aeon  only  in  ma  pdtobb,  that 
atrange  world  which  tho  curtain  of  time  yet  hidea 
from  our  dull  aad  homy  eyea.  Capt.  Cooko 
saya  that  when  he  came  to  Nootka  Sound,  tho 
naked  aavagea  he  found  there  aplit  their  aides 
with  laughter  at  the  eight  of  hia  sbipa  with  their 
groat  white  sails,  tall  maata  and  iaaumerahlo 
ropea,  beeoMMe  tkty  wtrt  ao  diftrtntfrom  their  eo- 
moe$  of  itark*  So  it  ia  with  the  buss  of  mankind* 
We  cannot  underaund  the  straage  nodona,  tho 
inconceivable  idoaa,  told  to  ua  by  the  men  who 
have  leaped  the  bar  which  three  centuriea  place 
between  na  and  the  worid  to  come :  therefore  wo 
'*  utter  our  barbarian  cackle.**  According  to  our 
temper,  we  paat  with  a  tmile,  and  leave  tho 
man  to  poverty  and  neglect,  or  we  get  angry  and 
rail  at  him  for  a  fool  aad  peatilent  dieturber  of 
peace  and  quiet.  When  thia  huge  globe  has 
thundered  on  ita  path  aome  hundreds  of  yeara 
further,  we  begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their 
great  ideas  and  their  grand  diacoveriea,  aad  to  un* 
dorataad  the  magnificent  creations  of  their  imagi* 
nation.  We  then  look  back  to  their  livca  with 
melancholy  admiration  and  pity,  and  pour  oat  to 
their  empty  names  the  affection  and  honor  which 
would  have  aoothed  tho  fevered  braia  and  bro- 
ken heart,  long  siace  mouldered  into  dust.  And 
say,  if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  would  not  have  done  thus  and  ao.  But  wo 
would,  and  we  are  now  doing  the  aame  things  to 
all  auch,  only  in  a  more  civilixed  method.  And, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  thus  it  must  ever  be ; 
for,  aa  we  have  said,  although  the  world  will 
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always  Mtimate  talent^  it  cannot  at  first  judge  cor- 
rectly of  genius*  Therefore,  the  age  must  ever 
iuMw  little  of  ito  tmly  great  men,  and  thus  most 
we  OTor  •*  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whooa 
our  lathers  have  slain." 

The  rale  holds  as  rigidly  in  the  realm  of  poe* 
try  and  imagination  as  in  the  realm  of  scientific 
diseorery.  When  BeethoTen*s  Quartettes  were 
brought  over  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
LoadouT  the  greatest  pianist  of  the  day  threw 
them  off  his  desk  as  rubbish,  trash,  uointelligible 
and  useless.  The  neat  poets  and  the  Addisonian 
essayists  have  ever  fared  well ;  but  Homer 
begged  4iis  bread,  Dante  died  in  exile,  Tasso  in 
in  jail,  Milton  sold  his  Paradise  Lost  for  ten 
pounds,  and  Shakspeare's  plays  were  so  forgot- 
ten in  the  time  of  Pope,  that  in  publisbiag  a  new 
edition  he  was  forced  to  distinguish  what  be  was 
pleased  to  denominate  the  good  passages,  by 
^notation  marks  at  the  begianing  lines.  The) 
naoM  of  Poe  does  not  at  this  moment  rank  with 
that  of  either  N.  P.  Willis,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
•r  Rnfus  Griswold.  The  matter  which  fills  the 
two  volumes  before  us,  may  be  properly  estimated 
by  one  person  in  two  hundred  who  examine  it; 
but  the  large  majority  will  lay  it  down  with  utter 
•oatempt-^perfeetly  uncooMtous  of  its  merits 
and  its  beantiea.  The  populace  must  have  these 
things  interpreted  to  them  by  time  and  imitators 
before  they  can  understand  or  appreciate. 

What  we  have  here  is  new.    It  is  not  old  wine 


the  demtifr^f,  the  creator  of  a  Venus,  era  Gredk 
slave,  with  the  mechanic  who  cut  the  marble  ints 
shape ;  as  we  rank  the  producer  with  the  mam- 
faetnrer,  the  navigator  with  the  bold  discoverer, 
the  hoBored  and  flattered  Americns  Vespucci 
with  the  Columbus  brought  home  in  cbaiuB. 
While  the  people  of  this  day  run  afler  wmk  au- 
thors as  Prescott  and  Willis,  speak  with  rever- 
ence of  the  Channings  and  Adamses  and  Irvings, 
their  children  in  referring  back  to  our  time  ia 
literary  history,  will  say,  *'  this  was  the  time  of 
Poe." 

'  If  called  upon  te  name  the  trait  which  distin- 
guisbes  this  writer  from  other  writers  of  equal 
genius,  we  should  say  it  was  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  all  his  productiotts  and  of  every  line  ef 
them.  He  is  emphatically  an  *  ideologief — his 
creations  and  his  expressions  are  essentially  ab- 
stractions. Edgar  Poe  had  travelled  n^uch,— 
seen  cities,  dimes,  governments— known  great 
numbers  of  distinguished  and  remarkable  peo|^ ; 
bat  they  never  appeared  in  his  conversatioas  oria 
his  writings.  His  conversation  contained  no  al- 
lusions to  incidents,  no  descriptione  of  places,  ne 
aaecdotes.  In  his  animated  moods  he  threw  of 
brilliant  paradoxes:  and  if  he  talked  of  individu- 
als, his  ideas  ran  upon  their  moral  and  iateUefr- 
tual  qualities,— never  upon  the  idiosyncracies  of 
their  active  visible  phenomena,  or  the  peoaliaii- 
ties  of  their  manner.  His  writings  contain  no 
deseriptions-*^r  next  te  none— «f  riuHife  or  land- 


in  new  bottles  only ;  it  is  not  glossy  broadcloth  scape.     When  he  sketches  nataral  scenery,  the 


IWmo  old  cassinet,  nor  is  it  bread  pudding  from 
the  scraps  of  yesterday.  It  is  seldom  that  onel 
hears  aay  new  music.  Each  village  music  mas-l 
ter  picks  a  favorite  movemeat  from  Mozart  or 
Rossini,  and  dishes  it  up  in  the  milk  aud  water 
of  his  own  '*  variations."  Rarely  do  we  hear  a 
new  theme.  But  this  author's  theme,  movement, 
all  are  new — in  his  prose  at  least.  Those  notes 
have  not  been  struck  before.  That  is  the  wtodu$\ 
epefofidf  of  the  principle  we  have  establisbed — 
tfiatts  the  immediate  and  acting  cause  why  his 
place  as  an  author  was  not  and  has  not  yet  been 
awarded  him  by  the  people.  When  a  new  musical 
composition  is  for  the  first  time  listened  to  by  the 
unpractised  ear,  it  seems  a  strange  jumble.  But 
when  frequently  heard,  its  design  by  degrees 
dawtis  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  ite  harmo- 
nious coloring  becomes  visible,  ite  glorious  fancies 
gleam  slowly  out  like  stars.  It  is  just  thus  with 
an  entirely  new  com  position  in  literature.  When 
Ae  worid*8  ear  becomes  sufficiently  accustomed 
te  the  strain,  it  will  perceive  that  it  is  good  as  well 
as  new,  and  it  gives  the  author  to  whom  it  was  in* 
different  in  the  days  of  ite  ignorance,  an  estimation 
proportioned  to  that  indifference.  It  then  ranks 
him  in  comparison  with  the  mere  mea  of  talent, 
who  were  admired  at  the  first,  just  as  we  rank 


trees,  the  rocks,  the  wstors,  the  walls  are  phan- 
tasms,— it  is  from  distorted,  thin,  strange  and  mor- 
bid sick -dreams  of  trees,  rocks,  waters,  and  walk, 
that  he  draws.  Take  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  for  instance— examine  the  natural  scenery 
in  that  tale  for  an  illustration  of  what  we  have 
been  saying.  In  short,  Edgar  Poe  is  a  painter  of 
ideas,  not  of  men  and  things.  He  held  precisely 
the  same  relations  to  Dickeus,  Thackeray,  and 
the  like,  that  the  mad  artist  Blake,  to  whom  the 
apparition  of  William  Wallace  and  the  ghost  ef 
a  flea  [vide^  Cunningkam*$  Briiiah  Pamttn  and 
8eulptoT9,  art,  Blake,]  were  wont  to  sit  for  por- 
traits,—held  to  Hogarth  and  Reynolds. 

This  is  the  distinctive  element  of  these  volumes. 
It  IB  not  merely  the  distinctive  element,  but  also 
the  essential  element  of  every  thing  in  them.  The 
ideas  are  ideas  ffor  excellence.  There  is  not  the 
funtest  odor  of  flesh  and  blood  about  them — no 
earthly  smell.  They  have  all  the  same  thin,  im- 
material and  intangible  outline.  They  have  no 
more  atmosphere  about  them  than  the  cliffs  and 
peaks  of  the  moon.  No  earthly  thing  can  live 
there.  The  things  called  men  and  women  who 
nhabit  the  tales  of  Poe,  are  no  more  like  the  be- 
ings of  our  worid,  than  the  strange  and  cofor- 
iess  creatures  we  can  imagine  as  the  denixeasof 
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the  svtt,  paasiag  ttod  repaanng  in  rayt  of  light, 
hoaogeiwoiw  with  the  elements  themseWei,  pre- 
ezietent  to*  and  enperior  to  organization  and  to 
the  laws  of  existence  at  we  know  them* 

This  elementary  qnality  infects  OTory  faculty 
of  his  mind — ^his  idealty — ^his  bate — bis  love — 
his  taste.  Look  at  its  manifestations  in  bis  wit. 
The  writings  before  us  are  not  by  any  means 
deatitnte  of  those  qualities  in  tbeir  abstract  con- 
stimtioa.  On  the  contrary,  parts  of  Eureka,  and 
TttTf  many  of  the  tales  exhibit  them,  and  the  dis- 
position to  indulge  them  in  the  greatest  strength. 
Bnt  the  humour  never  makes  us  laugh,  and  the 
wit  nerer  pleases  while  it  surprises  us  by  its 
aaiatiliations.  Both  faculties  depend  for  means 
af  nsaaifesCation  upon  human  beings  as  they  ap« 
paaf  to  the  eye,  and  can  never  be  successful 
when  aeparaled  Irom  those  phenomena.    Edgar 


celebrity  has  been  the  fruit  of  such  men's  labours. 
From  these  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  learned 
much  relative  to  the  literary  profession,  compara* 
tively  unknown  in  this  new  country.  Here  too 
he  may  have  gained  acquaintance  with  many 
fields  of  learning,  which  are  ttrra  ineogniia 
to  American  students,  for  want  of  the  books 
and  machinery  to  explore  them.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  his  composition  may 
be  observed  things  that  are  tar  in  advance  of  tho 
profession  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  upon  the 
matter  of  these  volumes  in  particular.  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  thinks  that  as  a  critic  Ed- 
gar Poe  was  *' aesthetically  deficient.'^  Very 
like, — for  Poe  was  incapable  of  appreciating  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  his  set.  But  as  a 
critic  we  prefer  what  remains  of  Edgar  Poe 


Poe*s  wit  and  humour,  in  consequence  of  his  su-y  »any  thing  after  Haxlitt.    In  his  paragraphs  are 
pcfflativolymeuphysicalnature.  becomes  the  pure  ao  inanities,  no  vague  generalities,  no  timoreae 


Passages  which  would  be  witty  and  and  half-way  work.    His  points  are  ever  co»» 
( in  the  hands  of  an  earthly  man-— of  a '  crete  and  tangible.    When  he  gave  chase  to  sa 
real  haman  being^upon  bis  pages  resemble  only 'absurdity,  he  ran  it  into  tbe  earth.    When  ha 
&Btaatie  aperies, — the  grimaces  of  sonra  un-  sets  up  a  principle  for  a  critical  law,  he  demon- 
kaowa  apacies  of  goblin  monkey,  twistings  and  strates  it^with  such  clearness  that  yon  can  all  batf 


qaaiat  geaticalatioas  which  we  cannot  under 
stand  at  all.  It  is  too  far  removed  from  fleshly 
syaspatbies  to  excite  the  nervee  of  hii^hter— or 
the  o4d  Borprise  aad  smiliag  titiladons  which 
laHov  the  aatnral  exercises  of  wit. 

Fran  tha  upritars  of  our  new  and  unfinished 
coaatty,  the  works  of  Poe,  that  is,  the  good 
thiaga  among  them — are  distinguished  by  another 
laaiavkable  quality : — their  finish  of  style.  This 
aapariar  finbh  consists  not  merely  in  that  clear 
perfection  of  arrangement  which  comes  natn- 
raBy  with  the  best  thoughts  and  good  hours 
of  a  ftmt  rate  mind;  but  also  in  the  channs 
af  a  oaaatery  in  the  art  of  writing  grsalar  than 
thaea  p assessed  by  any  other  American  author. 
Mr.  Pan  was  a  learaed  man.  In  spits  of  his  ir- 
ragiriar  life,  he  managed  to  master  both  litera- 
taia  aad  acioBca  to  an  extent  reaching  far  be- 
yond any  Anserican  we  have  known.  He  bad, 
withant  doubt,  gotten  possession  of  many  criti- 
cal tools  and  springs  not  commonly  in  use.  At 
eme  tioM  ia  his  life^we  are  unable  to  fix  tbe  pe- 
riod'—Mr.  Poe  is  said  to  have  lived  in  London. 
How  he  got  the  means  and  how  be  lived  while  there, 
aa  oaa  knows.  Little  relative  thereto,  could  be 
gatont  of  him,  save  that  he  saw  nothing  of  tbe  great 
world  ia  any  eease  of  the  word.  He  had  been 
heard  ta  mention  Hunt  and  Hookas  two  of  those 
whom  he  knew  there  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  lived  very  miieh  with  that  class  of  men — tbe 
awn  Ifte  himself;  possessed  of  genius  but  down  in 
the  world,  dragging  oat  a  precarious  existence  in 
garrets,  doing  drudge- work,  writing  for  the  great 
for  the  /^iews  whose  world  wide 


see  it.  Tbe  reader  must  not  estimate  his  criti- 
cal writings  by  the  specimens  given  in  these 
volumes.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  editors 
have  republished  only  the  very  dull  stuff  he  had 
been  putting  forth  for  bread  in  the  magaxines  of 
the  last  few  years,  under  the  headings  of  **Mar* 
ginalia,"  &c.  All  that  is  poor  enough.  But 
while  he  conducted  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, be  poured  forth  quantities  of  critical 
writing  that  was  really  "grectf.**  The  volumes 
of  this  periodical,  which  were  published  under  hie 
management,  are  worth  an  examination  even  at 
tbislateday.  It  was  this  writing  whichestablished 
the  Messenger  and  gave  it  an  early  celebrity* 
Newspapers  of  the  times  denounced  it  hugely ;  so 
did  all  the  small  authors  about  New  Yoii^  and 
Philadelphia;  and  all  the  ninimee  pmtmee  people 
every  where  joined  in  tbe  cry.  The  burden  of 
that  cry  was  ^*  wholesale  denunciation,"  **abuse,"' 
&c.,  &c.  He  did  lay  on  with  the  most  merci- 
less severity,  crucify ing  many.  But  he  did  not 
condemn  one  whit  too  much.  The  objectors 
should  recollect  this  great  truth :  As  there  arer 
great  many  more  bad  than  good  people  in  thia 
worid,  just  so  are  there  many  more  bad  thaor 
good  books  in  the  world.  We  go  not  too  far— 
no,  not  half  far  enough— in  saying  that  for  every 
one  good  book  one  hundred  volumes  which  aro 
utterly  worthless  are  pubhshed.  This  is  a  fact. 
From  the  imperfection  of  human  things  it  is  so. 
Tbe  reviewer  who  pretends  to  treat  the  literature 
of  his  age  with  justice,  must  needs  condemn  a 
hundred  times  as  much  he  praises.  The  contra-' 
ry  is  the  characteristic  of  American  reviewing  at 
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i  present.  The  press  deluges  every  thing  with 
eau  sucrSt,  Mr.  Poe  denlr  out  nothing  but  justice 
to  the  dunces.  He  flayed  them  alive.  He  was 
in  those  days  like  one  possessed  of  a  divine  fury; 
Itore  right  and  left  with  an  envenomed  tooth;  like 
some  savage  boar,  broken  into  a  hot-house  of 
pale  exotics,  he  laid  aliout  him  with  white  foam- 
,  ing  tosks,  uprooting  all.  His  writing  then  at 
j  tracted  universal  attention.  At  the  same  time  it 
made  him  an  immense  number  of  enemies  among 
literary  men.  This  was  a  cause  why  his  merit 
was  never  acknowledged,  even  by  his  own  pro- 
fession in  this  country.  He  was  not  recognized 
by  the  popular  mind,  Iwcause  it  did  not  compre- 
hend him.  He  was  not  recognized  by  the  wri- 
ters, because  they  hated  him  of  old. 

As  a  poet,  we  must  contemplate  in  this  author 
an  nnfinished  column.  He  wanted  money  too 
often  and  too  much  to  develope  his  wonderful 
imagination  in  verse.  There  is  but  one  poem  in 
which  be  succeeded  in  uttering  himself;  but  on 
its  dusky  wings  he  will  sail  securely  over  the 
gulf  of  oblivion  to  the  eternal  shore  beyond. 
There  is  still  such  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  this  unique  production,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  a  separate  notice  at  our  hands.  With  the 
learned  in  imaginative  literature,  the  Raven  has 
taken  rank  over  the  whole  world,  as  the  very 
'  first  poem  manufactared  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  their  eyes,  but  one  other  work  of  the 
western  worid  can  be  placed  near  it: — that  is  the 
Humble  Bee  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This 
last  is  admitted  to  be  the  superior  of  the  Raven 
in  construction  and  perfect  elaboration ;  the  lat- 
ter possesses  a  greater  merit  as  a  work  of  pure 
art.  But  while  the  Raven  maintains  this  exalted 
position  upon  the  scale  of  all  the  class  that  pos- 
aesses  a  taste  snfficiently  cultivated  to  be  cadio- 
lic  there  is  yet  a  large  majority  of  those  denomi- 
nated **  well  educated  people"  who  make  it  mat- 
ter of  special  denunciation  and  ridicule.  Those 
Iwho  have  formed  their  taste  in  the  Pope  and 
Dryden  school,  whose  earitest  poetical  acquaint- 
ance is  Milton,  and  whose  latest  Hammond  and 
Cowper — with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Moore  and 
Byron^-cannot  relish  a  poet  tinged  so  deeply 
^  with  the  dyes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
I  *•  Raven*'  makes  an  impression  on  them  which 
they  are  not  able  to  explain — but  that  irritates 
them.  Criticism  and  explanation  are  useless 
'  with  such.  Criticism  cannot  reason  people  into 
I  an  attachment.  In  spite  of  our  pleas,  such  will 
talk  of  the  gaudiness  of  Keats,  and  the  craziness 
of  Shelley,  until  they  see  deep  enough  into  their 
claims  to  forget  or  be  ashamed  to  talk  so.  This 
class  angrily  pronounce  the  Raven  flat  nonsense. 
Another  class  are  disgusted  therewith  because  they 
can  see  no  purpose,  no  allegory,  no  *' mean- 
ing ;"  as  they  express  it,  in  the  poem.    These 


people-— and  they  constitute  the  majority  of  our 
practical  race — are  posaessed  of  a  false  theo- 
ry. They  hold  that  every  poem  and  poet  should 
have  some  moral  notion  or  other,  which  it  is  his 
^*  mission"  to  expound.  That  theory  is  all  false. 
To  build  theories,  principles,  religions,  &c.,  is 
the  business  of  the  argumentative,  not  of  the 
poetic  faculty.  The  business  of  poetry  is  to  min- 
ister to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  human  minds. 
That  sense  b  a  simple  element  in  our  nature — 
simple,  not  compound;  and  therefore  the  art  which 
ministers  to  it  may  safely  be  said  to  have  as  ulti- 
mate end  in  so  ministering.  This  the  *'  Raven" 
does  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  haie  no  allegory 
in  it,  no  purpose — or  a  very  slight  one — but  it  is 
a  **  thing  of  beauty,"  and  will  be  a  '* joy  for- 
ever," for  that  and  no  farther  reason.  The  last 
stanza  is  an  image  of  settled  despair  and  des- 
pondency, which  throws  a  gleam  of  meaning  and 
allegory  over  the  entire  poem — making  it  all  a 
personification  of  that  passion — but  that  stanza 
is  evidently  an  after  thought,  and  unconnected 
with  the  original  poem. 

The  **  Raven"  itself,  is  a  simple  narrative  of 
simple  events.  A  bird  which  had  been  ungfatto 
speak  by  some  former  master,  is  lost  in  a  stormy 
night,  is  attracted  by  the  light  of  a  stttdent*s  win- 
dow, flies  to  it  and  flutters  against  it.  Then 
against  the  door.  The  student  fancies  it  a  visi- 
tor;  opens  the  door;  and  the  chance  word  ii«and 
by  the  bird  suggests  to  him  memesies  and  fan- 
cies connected  with  his  own  situation  and  his 
dead  sweetheart  or  wife.  S uch  is  the  poem.  The 
last  stanza  is  an  accident  and  an  after  thought; 
and  the  worth  of  the  Raven  is  not  in  any  "moral," 
nor  is  its  charm  in  the  construction  of  its  stoiy. 
Its  great  and  wonderful  merits  consist  in  the 
strange,  beautiful  and  fantastic  imagery  and  col- 
ors with  which  the  simple  suliject  is  clothed — 
the  grave  and  supernatural  tone  with  which  it 
rolls  on  the  ear, — the  extraordinary  vividness  of 
the  word  painting, — and  the  powerful,  bat  alto* 
gather  indefinable  appeal  which  is  made  through- 
out to  the  organs  of  ideality  and  marvellousnees. 
Added  to  these  is  a  versification  indescribably 
sweet  and  wonderfully  difficult — winding  and 
convoluted  about  like  the  mazes  of  some  com- 
plicated overture  by  Beethoven.  To  all  who 
have  a  strong  perception  of  tune,  there  is  a  mode 
in  it  which  haunts  the  ear  long  after  reading. 
These  are  great  merits.  They  render  the  Ra- 
ven, in  the  writer's  esteem,  a  gem  of  art.  It  is 
engraved  with  the  image  of  true  genius — and  of 
genius  in  its  happiest  hour.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  an  author  never  does  but  once. 

This  author  has  left  very  little  poetry  that  is  good; 
but  that  little  contains  traces  of  merits  transcend- 
ent— ^though  undeveloped.  Most  of  his  collected 
pieces  were  written  in  early  youth.    They  are  not 
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above  the  luaal  verse  of  newspapers.  He  retained 
tbeoi  along  with  the  Raven,  Lenore,  and  his  two 
or  three  other  jewels,  only  because  of  the  attach- 
ment of  early  association.  Just  before  his  death, 
he  wrote  some  things  worthy  of  the  Raven  and 
of  Ulalume.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  poem 
of  ''The  Bells,*'  first  published  in  Sartain*s 
Magazine.  The  design  of  the  verse  is  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  of  bells;  and  it  is  executed  with 
a  beaaty,  melody,  and  fidelity,  which  is  unsur- 
passed among  compositions  of  its  nature.  Sou- 
they^s  famous  account  of  *«  How  the  waters  come 
down  at  Lodore,**  is  not  for  a  moment  compara- 
ble to  it— either  in  the  perfection  of  imitation,  or 
poetical  imagery.  No  man  ever  owned  the  Eng- 
lish language  more  completely  than  Edgar  Poe. 
In  an  its  winding  bouts,  in  all  its  delicate  shades 
and  powerful  tones,  from  the  most  voluptuous 
wnsualides  of  Moore,  and  from  the  oddest  com- 
binations of  Charles  Dickens's  lingo,  up  to  the 
full  organ  notes  of  Milton,  he  was  master  of  it. 
His  poems  contain  evidence  that  any  thing  that 
conid  be  done  with  English  he  could  do.  The 
following  lines  are  well  known  in  literary  history 
as  an  example  of  the  convertibility  of  the  French 
language : 

*Qnaiid  ane  cordier,  cordant,  rent  corder  una  corde 
Psar-aa  cofie,  trois  cordons  il  accorde ; 
Maia'n  des  eoidons  de  la  coide  deacorde 
La  eofde  deaaordaat  (ait  deacorder  la  conU." 

Dr.  Wallis,  [the  mathematician, — ^the  univer- 
sal-language man,]  translated  these  lines  so  lit- 
erallj  as  to  take  away  the  Frenchman's  triumph 
and  boast  over  the  superior  convertibility  of  his 
tongue : — 

*  Whta  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 
For  the  twisting  his  twist  he  three  times  doth  entwist : 

Bat  if  one  of  the  twists  of  the  twist  doth  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  ontwisteth  the  twist." 

Among  the  writings  of  Poe  may  he  found 
many  examples  of  the  convertibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  superior  to  either  of  these.  The 
BeH-ringing  verses  before  alluded  to  are  emi- 
neatly  such.  We  do  not  quote  them,  because  it 
is  but  lately  that  we  laid  them  before  the  reader. 
The  Raven  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  example  which  the  world 
afords  of  the  complicated  power  of  words,  and 
of  the  more  solemn  and  elevated  music  of  verse. 

A  very  remarkable  quality  in  these  poems  is 
one  which  can  scarcely  be  defined  better,  than  as 
the  *  epmreofttsm*  of  language.  It  is  a  delicate 
and  most  extraordinary  style,  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  our  author.  "Ulalume"  and 
**  Annabel  Lee*' — ^the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote — 
an  good  illustrations  of  this  quality.  There  is 
taother  poem  in  this  collection,  which  is  a  most 


perfect  specimen,  but  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  the  world — it  is  the  fragtnent 
entitled  **  Dreamland."  That  poem  is  a  fanci- 
ful picture  of  the  phantasmagoria  of  dreams,  of 
the  broken  and  fantastic  images  which  swim 
before  the  half-closed  eye  of  mind,  when  the 
senses  and  the  judgment  are  enveloped  in  sleep. 
We  wish  we  bad  room  for  its  insertion  here. 

As  a  tale  writer,  the  name  of  Edgar  Poe  is 
best  known.  The  collection  pubfished  by  Wiley 
&  Putnam  has  been  exceedingly  popular.  But 
the  things  which  are  most  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  author,  his  real  wonders,  are  not  those 
that  have  attracted  attention  to  that  volume.  It 
is  not  the  Maelstrom,  the  House  of  Usher,  or 
Eros  and  Charmion,  that  are  best  known  in  it, 
but  the  Gold  Bug,  La  Rue  Morgue,  and  the  Pur- 
loined Letter.  'The  extraordinary  specimens  of 
analysis  in  these  have  caused  the  book's  sale. 
The  collection  was  made  up  by  a  gentleman  of  a 
decided  analytic  turn.  He  selected  those  among 
Poo's  pieces  which  contained  most  exhibitions  of 
bis  analytic  power.  Thb,  although  not  the  most 
peculiar  and  most  original  of  Mr.  Poe's  powers, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  He  possessed 
a  capacity  for  creating  trains  of  thought  astonish- 
ingly— painfully  acute.  A  memorable  example 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  referred  to, 
[121 — 124,]  where  the  method  by  which  the 
mind  can  pursue  the  association  of  ideas,  is  ex- 
hibited with  wonderful  metaphysical  accuracy 
and  clearness.  Mr.  Poe  himself  did  not  think 
half  so  much  of  this  collection  as  he  did  of  his 
"  Taki  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque  ;**  hut  in 
his  estimate  of  these  we  cannot  side  with  him. 
We  agree  to  the  popular  verdict  upon  them.  A 
criticism  their  author  once  made  to  us  upon  the 
German  Fantastic  Literature  of  which  Hofimaa 
was  Corypheus,  may  justly  be  applied  to  them — 
'*  the  gold  in  that  hard  ore  is  not  worth  the  dig- 
ging for  it."  They  are  too  goblin-like,  too  en- 
tirely unnatural,  to  be  relished  by  anybody  but 
their  author.  The  great  defect  of  Poe,  as  an  au-  i 
thor,  was  his  want  of  sympathy  with,  and  indeed  [ 
of  likeness  to,  the  human  kind.  He  could  not  1 
paint  men  well  because  he  did  not  understand  ' 
them ;  and  he  did  not  understand  them  because 
he  was  not  at  all  like  them.  All  his  peculiar 
compositions  were  marked  with  that  galvanic 
and  unnatural  character  which  marks  the  move- 
ments of  Shelley's  naind. 

He  was  certainly  incapable  of  producing  a 
novel  presenting  human  life  and  character  in  auy 
of  its  ordinary  phases;  but  his  chief  fictitious 
work,  the  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.  has 
been  unjustly  disparaged  and  neglected.  That 
narrative  is  a  history  of  some  sailors,  who  were 
becalmed  on  a  wreck  in  the  South  Pacific  until 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  one  another.    Among 
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thoie  terrible  scenes,  and  in  strange  descriptions 
of  undiscovered  islands  and  unknown  savages, 
the  temper  and  genius  of  this  author  revel  un- 
disturbed. The  execution  of  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain  and  careless — perhaps  it  is  pur- 
posely so,  as  it  purports  to  be  the  log-book  of  a 
common  sailor.  But  the  concluding  pages  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  char- 
acteristic passages  in  all  his  writings. 

This  book  has  been  long  out  of  print;  and 
the  publishers  of  this  '*new  edition  of  Poe*s 
Works"  have  omitted  it  from  their  collection. 
We  shall  therefore  present  the  reader  with  an 
extract.  The  vessel  has  become  unmanageable, 
and  the  provision  and  water  having  long  ago 
given  out,  the  sailors  are  reduced  to  cannibalism. 
While  in  this  condition  a  brig  approaches: 

**  No  pei'son  was  seen  on  her  decks  until  she 
arrived  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us. 
We  theu  saw  three  seamen,  whom  by  their  dress 
we  took  to  be  HolUnders.  Two  of  these  were 
Wing  on  some  old  sails  near  the  forecastle,  and 
the  third,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  at  us  with 
Kreat  curiosity,  was  leaning  over  the  stari>oad 
bow  near  the  bowsprit.  This  last  was  a  stout 
and  tall  man,  with  a  very  dark  skin.  He  seemed 
by  his  manner  to  be  encouraging  as  to  have  pa- 
tience, nodding  to  us  in  a  cheerful  although  rather 
odd  way,  and  smiling  constantly  so  as  to  display 
a,  set  of  the  most  brilliantly  white  teeth.  As  his 
vessel  drew  nearer,  we  saw  a  red  flannel  cap 
which  he  had  on  fall  from  his  head  into  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  of  this  he  took  little  or  no  notice,  con- 
tinuing his  odd  smiles  and  gesticulations.  1  re- 
late these  things  and  circumstances  minutely, 
and  I  relate  them,  it  must  be  understood,  pre- 
ciselv  as  they  appeared  to  us. 

The  brig  came  on  slowly,  and  now  more  stead- 
ily than  before,  and — I  cannot  speak  calmly  of 
this  event— -our  hearts  leaped  up  wildly  within 
us,  and  we  poured  out  our  whole  souls  m  shouts 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  complete,  unex- 
pected, and  glorious  deliverance  that  was  so  pal- 
pably at  hand.  Of  a  sudden,  and  all  at  once, 
there  came  wafted  over  ihe  ocean  from  the  strange 
vessel  (which  was  now  close  upon  us)  a  smell,  a 
stench,  such  as  the  whole  world  has  no  name 
for— no  conception  of — hellish — utterly  suffoca- 
ting— insufferable,  inconceivable.  I  gasped  for 
breath,  and,  turning  to  my  companions,  perceived 
that  they  were  paler  than  marble.  But  we  had 
now  no  time  left  for  question  or  surmise — the 
brig  was  within  fifty  feet  of  us,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  her  intention  to  run  under  our  counter,  that  we 
might  board  her  without  her  putting  out  a  boat. 
We  rushed  aft,  when,  suddenly,  a  wide  yaw 
threw  her  off"  full  five  or  six  points  from  the 
course  she  had  been  running,  and,  as  she  passed 
under  our  stern  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet,  we  had  a  full  view  of  her  decks.  Shall  ] 
ever  forget  the  triple  horror  of  that  spectacle  ? 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  human  bodies,  among 
whom  were  several  females,  lay  scattered  about 
between  the  counter  and  the  galley,  in  the  last 
and  most  loathsome  state  of  putrefaction !  We 
plainly  saw  that  not  a  soul  lived  in  that  ill-fated 


vessel !  Yet  we  could  not  help  shouting  to  the 
dead  for  help !  Yes,  loug  and  loudly  did  we  beg, 
in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  that  those  silent  ami 
disgusting  images  would  stay  for  us,  would  not 
abandon  us  to  become  like  them,  would  receive 
us  among  their  goodly  company !  We  were  ra- 
ving with  horror  and  despair — thoroughly  mad 
through  the  anguish  of  our  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. 

'^  As  our  first  loud  yell  of  terror  broke  forth,  it 
was  replied  to  by  something,  from  near  the  bow- 
sprit or  the  stranger,  so  closely  resembling  the 
scream  of  a  human  voice,  that  the  nicest  ear 
might  have  been  startled  and  deceived.  At  this 
instnnt  another  sudden  yaw  brought  the  region 
of  the  forecastle  for  a  moment  into  view,  and  we 
beheld  ai  once  the  origin  of  the  sound.  We  saw 
the  tall  stout  figure  still  leaning  on  the  bulwark, 
and  still  nodding  his  head  to  and  fro,  but  his  face 
was  now  turned  from  us  so  that  we  could  not  be- 
hold it.  His  arms  were  extended  over  the  rail, 
and  the  palms  of  his  hands  fell  outward.  His 
knees  were  lodged  upon  a  stout  rope,  tightly 
stretche  J,  and  reaching  from  the  heel  of  the  bow- 
sprit to  a  cathead.  On  his  back,  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  shirt  had  been  torn,  leaving  it  bare, 
there  sat  a  huge  seagull,  busily  gorging  itself 
with  the  horrible  flesh,  its  bill  and  talons  deep 
buried,  and  its  white  plumage  spattered  all  over 
with  blood.  As  the  bri^  moved  further  round  so 
as  to  briug  us  close  in  view,  the  bird,  with  much 
apparent  difficulty,  drew  out  its  crimsoned  head, 
and,  after  eyeing  us  for  a  moment  asif  stupified, 
arose  lazily  from  the  body  on  which  it  bad  been 
feastiug,  and,  flying  directly  above  our  deck,  hav- 
ered there  awhile  with  a  portion  of  .dotted  and 
liver-like  substance  in  its  beak.  The  horrid  mor- 
sel dropped  at  length  with  a  sullen  splash  imme- 
diately at  the  feet  of  Parker.  May  God  forgive 
me,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  a  thought,  a  thought  which  I 
will  not  mention,  and  I  felt  myself  making  a  step 
towards  the  ensanguined  spot.  I  looked  upward, 
and  the  eyes  of  Augustus  met  my  own  with  a 
degree  of  intense  and  eager  meaning  which  im- 
mediately brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  sprang 
forward  quickly,  and  with  a  deep  shudder,  threw 
the  frightful  thiiig  into  the  sea. 

The  body  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  rest- 
ing as  it  did  upon  the  rope,  had  been  easily  sway- 
ed to  and  fro  by  the  exertions  of  the  carniveroDS 
bird,  and  it  was  this  motion  which  had  at  first 
impressed  us  with  the  belief  of  its  being  alive. 
As  the  gull  relieved  it  of  its  weight,  it  awnng 
round  and  fell  partially  over,  so  that  the  face 
was  fully  discovered.  Never,  surely,  was  any 
object  so  full  of  awe !  The  eyes  were  gone,  ana 
the  whole  flesh  around  the  mouth,  leaving  the 
teeth  utterly  naked.  This,  then,  was  the  smils 
which  had  cheered  us  on  to  hope !  this  the — but 
I  forbear.  The  brig,  as  I  have  already  toU, 
passed  under  our  stern,  and  made  its  wayslowlj 
but  steadily  to  leeward.  With  her  and  with  her 
terrible  crew  went  all  our  gay  visions  of  deliver- 
ance and  joy." 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  awkward  positioa. 
Our  theme  has  seduced  us  from  our  limits.  We 
have  traversed  the  wilderness  of  this  man's  wri* 
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tingf  ooly  to  find  that  the  span  of  miigazine  ex- 
MCeiice  wiH  nerer  suffice  to  reach  our  goal  and 
his  Canaan.  **  Eureka,**  that  divine  work,  the 
Parthenon  of  pure  reason,  we  may  not  enter 
in  this  article.  We  have  reviewed  the  long  lines 
ef  columns  of  marble  and  jasper,  arabesque  and 
antic,  which  form  its  propylon,  and  stand  upon 
its  terrace,  bnt  we  can  only  point  the  reader  to 
its  portal  and  leave  him  to  explore  it  alone.  Eu- 
reka is  an  attempt  to  develope  the  process  and 
demonstrate  the  law  by  which  the  universe  as- 
suoied  its  visible  phenomena  and  present  or- 
ganisation ;  and  to  demonstrate  further,  how  this 
same  law,  or  principle,  and  process,  must  evi- 
dently reduce  all  things  to  the  vague,  impercepti- 
ble, immaterial  chaos  of  pure  matter  or  spirit 
from  which  it  arose.  The  theme  is  manifestly 
one  which  possesses  little  bearing  on  the  world 
ws  five  in,'  and  is  of  little  practical  importance 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge.  The 
anther  leads  vs  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  rea- 
•oa's  horison.  His  dramaUa  persona  are  ideas 
and  shapes,  which  have  never  yet  walked  the 
balls  of  experimental  science.  The  senses  fur- 
nish no  data  on  which  to  erect  the  edifice ;  and 
tiw  senses  furnish  no  test  of  its  finished  solidity. 
The  materials  are  dug  from  the  mines  of  the 
exact  sciences.  But  if  there  be  certainty  in 
mathematics,  or  reliability  on  mathematical  rea- 
soning, or  on  the  logical  concatenation  of  self- 
evident  i^eas,  this  book  and  its  conclusions  are 
tree.  It  is  a  globule  of  crystalline  clearness, 
kna  ae  rotvndtu.  Few  have  read  it.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  one  which,  in  him  who  would 
thread  its  labyrinth,  requires  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  entire  cycle  of  material  and  meta- 
physical knowledge,  and  those  who  possess  such 
knowledge  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  tan- 
gible results  of  diurnal  experiment,  to  walk  with 
a  companion  so  strange  and  wild  in  these  re- 
gions, the  most  solitary  and  remote  of  the  in- 
tellectnal  realm.  It  was  thus  with  Kepler ;  and 
Copemicns,  dying,  left  the  worid  a  book  which 
it  regarded  with  the  same  indiffereuce  and  the 
same  idle  curiosity.  But  princes,  and  popes, 
and  sages  came  forward  to  take  up  that  book. 
And  when  the  day  comes,  as  it  will  come,  when 
experimental  science  shall  have  so  far  enlarged 
iti  boundaries,  as  to  catch  a  view  of,  and  see  the 
need  of  the  grand  generalties  which  this  poor 
drankard  has  strewn  to  the  winds  and  waters, 
Eareka  will  tower  like  a  monumental  obelisk 
before  the  worid*s  great  eyes.  It  was  thus  with 
Copernicus;  it  was  so  with  Kepler.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  those  grand  recollections,  we  can  sympa- 
thixe  at  least  with  him  who  wrote  these  words  : 
*^I  can  not  whether  my  work  is  read  now,  or  by 
posterity.  lean  afford  to  wait  a  century  for  read- 
trst  when  iSod  himse{f  has  waited  six  thousand 


years  for  an  observer.  I  triumph,  I  have  stolen 
the  golden  secret  of  the  Egyptians.  I  will  in- 
dulge my  sacred  Jury.** 


SONNET. 


If  all  true  virtue  were  a  fever  glow, 
For  action,  Lady !  then  might'et  thoa  lament 
A  powerlesa  irame,  and  means  below  content ; 
But  think  our  acts  are  but  the  outward  show ; 
Elzcept  they  spring  from  forth  the  parent-heart 
As  naturally  as  sweet  flowers  from  earth, 
Either  to  Ood  or  man  they  have  no  worth- 
One  of  their  highest  ends  i»  to  impart 
Knowledge  of  that  which  lies  within  the  breast, 
The  principle,  which  is  their  life,  and  cause  : 
AncI  that  is  in  thine  eyee  made  manifest, 
And  in  thy  loving  voice.    Thy  being's  laws 
Haye  I  not  own'd,  when  in  the  dark  unrest 
Of  Doubt,  some  holy  scruple  gave  me  pauee  T 

AOLAOS. 


The  Virginia  Washington  Monnment. 

*  The  sword  of  Washington !  It  was  never  drawn, 
except  in  defence  of  the  public  liberty.  It  wSs 
never  sheathed,  until  a  glorious  and  triumphant 
success  returned  it  to  the  scabbard  without  a  stain 
of  cruelty  or  dishonor  upon  its  blade.  It  was 
never  surrendered,  except  to  that  country  which 
bestowed  it.' 

Virginia's  gratitude  for  Washington's  servi- 
ces ! — *'  measure  A>r  measure  !'*  II  er  acts  to-day 
do  well  proclaim,  **  them  that  honour  me,  I  will 
honour." 

Such  were  our  thoughts  as  we  took  our  place 
in  the  grand  celebration  of  the  22nd.  That  day, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  had  been  set  apart  for 
laying  the  Corner-stone  of  the  Monument  to 
Washington  in  the  Capital  of  Virginia.  We 
propose  to  notice  it  as  an  historical  incident,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  fully,  may  take  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  somewhat  from  our  friends  of  the  daily 
press. 

The  preparations  had  been  all  duly  made.  On 
the  16th  of  February,  Governor  Floyd  commu- 
nicated to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  models, 
plans  and  estimates  had  been  determined  upon, 
as  well  as  the  spot  on  the  Capitol  Square  for  the 
erection  of  the  Monument,  and  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  22nd  instant  as  the  day  for  laying 
the  Comer-stone. 

Thereupon  the  General  Assembly  appointed 
a  joint  committee  of  their  bo(^  as  one  of  invita* 
tion  and  arrangement,  and  by  a  special  resolution 
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invited  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  surviving  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  be  present.  The  citizens  of  Richmond 
held  a  public  meeting,  at  the  call  of  the  Mayor, 
and  adopted  resolutions  hailing  with  pleasure 
what  they  deemed  to  be  an  appropriate  and  en- 
during commemoration  of  the  lofty  virtues,  spot- 
less fame,  and  exalted  services  of  Virginia's  most 
illustrious  son.  The  City  Council  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary companies  in  making  suitable  arrangements 
to  entertain  the  volunteers  and  other  guests,  who 
might  be  present,  and  appropriated  one  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment. 
The  Mechanics  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  that 
they  would  appear  in  their  several  characteris- 
tics, under  one  general  banner.  The  Masons, 
the  Firemen,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  '*  Or- 
ders'* of  every  degree,  held  their  preliminary 
meetings.  The  Governor,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  published  his  order,  and  the  Brigadier 
General  Commanding  published  his.  For  seve- 
ral days  and  nights  uninterruptedly  the  mechan- 
ical arrangements  on  the  Square  were  in  pro- 
gress.    Finally,  the  day  approached. 

On  Thursday,  the  day  preceding  the  22nd,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  received  at 
Acquia  Creek,  as  the  guest  of  the  State,  by  the 
Committee  of  Reception,  appointed  by  the  Le- 
gislature, who  had  gone  thither  in  an  extra  train 
of  cars  to  meet  him.  He  was  addressed,  we 
learn,  in  a  very  appropriate  and  handsome  man- 
ner, by  Mr.  Kinney,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  whom  the 
President  replied,  thanking  the  Legislature  for 
the  honor  they  had  done  him.  He  paid  a  com- 
pliment to  the  patriotism  of  Virginia,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wish  and  earnest  desire  to  see  her 
always  one  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  united 
confederacy.  The  inspiring  strains  of  a  fine 
band  of  music,  the  huzzas  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, the  waving  of  flags,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  all  conspired,  it  is  said,  to  render 
the  scene  interesting  and  imposing. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  having  been  received 
from  the  Legislative  committee  of  reception  at 
Fredericksburg,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
House  adjourned  at  half  past  2  o'clock  and  re- 
assembled at  4  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  President. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  at  4  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  President's  salute  was  fired  by  Capt. 
Nimmo*8  company  of  Artillery; — he  was  met 
by  a  very  great  concourse  of  people,  was  recei- 
ved with  military  honors  by  the  Volunteers  of 
the  city,  and  the  Virginia  Cadets,  and  by  them 
escorted  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  Mr.  Syme,  the 
the  chairman  of  (he  committee  on  the  part  of 


that  body,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Hopkiiis 
the  Speaker.  ''In  the  Hero  of  Palo  Alto,  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista,'* — 
said  the  Speaker, — **  we  now  behold  the  Citizen 
President,  receiving  the  enthusiastic  honors  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  Capitol  of  his  native 
State."  The  President  replied,  with  ezprea- 
sions  of  gratitude  for  the  high  honor  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

From  the  Capitol  be  was  escorted  to  his  roonae 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  was,  that  night,  en- 
tertained privately  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  the 
Governor. 

The  next  day,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  pro- 
cession formed  on  Main  Street,  with  its  bend 
resting  in  front  of  Henrico  County  Court  Honse. 
At  11  o'clock,  the  President,  seated  with  Ex- 
President  Tyler  and  the  Governor  of  Viif  inin, 
appeared  in  an  open  barouch,  drawn  by  fonr 
beautiful  bay  horses,  each  horse  held  by  a  black 
hostler,  on  foot,  and  was  driven  slowly  down  the 
line  of  the  military  as  in  review.  Taking  his 
position  then,  the  procession  moved  in  the  pre- 
scribed order,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Chief  Marshal  and  his  Aids. 

2.  The  Military. 

3.  The  President,  Ex-President  Tylea-,  and 
Governor  Floyd,  in  their  barouch,  having  place 
between  the  two  companies  of  the  corps  of  .Ca- 
dets in  the  line  of  the  Military. 

4.  The  Executive  Council  of  Viynia. 

5.  The  President's  Suite,  conaisting  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Eaton  and  Major  R.  S.  Garnett,  U.  S.  A., 
Col.  Baker  of  Illinois  and  Col.  Mitchell,  of  Mis- 
souri,— Commodore  Warrington  of  the  Nary, 
Mr.  John  S.  Gallaher,  3rd  Auditor,  and  Messra. 
Chubb  and  J.  B.  Clarke,  of  Washington  City. 

6.  The  Governor's  Aids,  Messrs.  Harrison  B. 
Tomlin  and  James  B.  Dorman. 

Then  followed  in  their  proper  order,  the  Com- 
missioners and  Sculptor  of  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument; the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia ;  Judges  and  Officers  of  the  Coorls, 
State  and  Federal;  the  Officers  of  Sute;  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution ;  Officers  of 
the  War  of  1812;  Foreign  Consuls;  the  rever- 
end Clergy ;  the  City  Council,  Aldermen  and 
Officers ;  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  among  whom  we  recognized  Bre- 
vet Colonel  Matthew  M.Payne  and  Brevet  Brig- 
adier General  James  Bankbead— gallant  sons  of 
Virginia ;  Officers  of  the  Virginia  Militia  in  uni- 
form ;  the  Virginia  Historical,  and  other  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Societies ;  the  Richmond  Fire 
Association  and  a  Company  of  Firemen  from 
Manchester,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows ;  the  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids ;  the 
Grand  Division  and  subordinate  Divisions  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  ;  the  Rechabites ;  the  Ger- 
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I  BeMToleot  Society ;  the  United  American 
Medumicf;  Builder*  and  other  societies  of  Me- 
ebsBics;  a  company  of  Knighto  Templar;  the 
Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Vir- 
gioia,  in  Grand  Lodge  assembled. 

Many  of  these  Societies  bore  rich  and  beauti- 
fsl  iosignia,  and  were  preceded  by  fine  bands  of 
BBsiCf  among  which  were  the  Orchestra  Band 
of  the  Theatre,  the  Band  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, and  the  Marine  Band  from  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 

Citiaens  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  car- 
riages, crowded  every  avenue  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  the  procession;  and  as  it  moved,  steps, 
windows,  the  tops  of  bouses,  every  point  from 
which  a  view  of  it  could  be  bad  was  densely  filled 
with  an  eager  and  excited  population.  So  great 
an  aseemb^ge  was  never  before  seen  in  Rich- 
Boad—not  even  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette. 

Tbe  procesaion,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
been  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  moved  up  Main 
itTBetto  2d,  along  2d  to  Broad  street,  down  Broad 
to  10th  street, — thence  into  the  Capitol  Square 
through  the  Northern  gate,  leaving  the  carriages 
at  the  gate. 

In  front  of  the  Swan  Tavern,  the  venerable 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  of  Arlington, 
the  nearest  living  relative  of  Washington,  an 
ioviied  gnest  and  one  of  the  President's  suite, — 
was  received  into  the  barouche  with  him.  There, 
also,  the  ptocession  was  reversed,  according  to 
the  Masonic  custom,  throwing  the  military  in  the 


On  the  Capitol  Square,  two  galleries  capable 
of  accommodating  perhaps  a  thousand  persons 
each,  had  been  erected,  overlooking  tbe  site  of 
the  Monument,  one  for  tbe  ladies,  the  other  for 
iavited  guests  and  distinguished  strangers.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  two  galleries,  and  between 
them,  on  the  west,  was  a  platform  designed  for 
the  President  and  the  Orator  and  OfiicerB  of  the 
day.  A  circular  excavation,  cut  into  steps  de- 
wending  to  the  bottom,  where  the  Corner-stone 
laid,  occupied  most  of  the  space  between  the  gal- 
leries and  the  platform. 

When  the  assigned  positions  had  been  taken, 
the  Masons  surrounded  the  excavation,  the 
Kaighti  Templar,  with  drawn  swords,  occupied 
the  steps,  while  the  officiating  officers  descended 
to  the  bottom. 

An  Andiem  was  sung  by  the  Masons,  begin- 
ning 

*>  To  heaven's  high  Architect  all  praise 
AU  gratittide  be  given." 

A  fervent,  eloquent  and  appropriate  prayer 
wasoffcred  by  tbe  Reverend  Adam  Empie,  D.  D. 
Chaplain  to  tbe  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia. 

The  proper  officers  then  proceeded  to  lay  the 
Comer-stone  according  to  Masonic  usage. 


Another  officer  read  the  following  inscription 
engraven  upon  a  copper  box  nearly  two  feet 
square,  which,  hermetically  sealed,  was  by  him 
placed  iu  an  excavation  made  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Corner-stone : 

^*This  corner-stone  of  a  Monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  illustrious  George  Washingtoiv,  bom 
22d  February,  17^2,  died  15th  December,  1799; 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  founded  October,in  tbe 
year  of  our  Lord  1789,  by  tbe  following  States : 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  New  York, 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  was  laid  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  on  tbe  22d  of  February, 
Anno  Luci85820,  Anno  Domini  1850— His  Excel- 
lency John  Breckenridge  Floyd  being  Governor, 
John  Mercer  Patton  Lieutenant  Governor;  Ra- 
leigh Travers  Daniel  and  John  Fleming  Wiley, 
Councillors ;  William  Foushee  Ritchie,  George 
Wythe  Munford,  Nathaniel  Macon  Martin,  Thom- 
Tabb  Giles,  James  McClurg  Wickham  and 
John  Minor  Botts  being  the  Commissioners : 

**  In  ike  prestnce  of  His  Excellency,  Zachary 
Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States ;  (Millard 
Fillmore,  Vice  President;  John  M.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State;  William  M.  Meredith,  Sec* 
rotary  of  the  Treasury;  William  Ballard  Preston, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  George  W.  Crawford, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Jacob  CoUamer,  Post  Master 
General;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral;) and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
William  H.  Dennis  being  Speaker  of  tbe  Senate, 
and  Henry  L.  Hopkins  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates: 

*' Assisted  by  tbe  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  of  Virginia,  in  Grand  Lodge  as- 
sembled : 

•'Most  Worshipful  James  Points,  Grand  Master ; 
Right  Worshipful  James  Evans,  Deputy  Grand 
Master;  Worshipful  Edmund  Pendleton  Hunter, 
Grand  Senior  Warden;  Worshipful  James  A. 
Leiteh,  Grand  Junior  Warden ;  Worshipful  John 
Dove,  Grand  Secretary ;  Worshipful  Thomas  U. 
Dudley,  Grand  Treasurer. 

•*  This  Monument  was  designed  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  American  Sculptor.  Engraved  by  J. 
B.  Martin." 

The  following  articles  were  enclosed  in  the 
copper  box : 

Articles  Deposited  in  the  Comer  Stone  of  the 
Washington  Monument, 

Bible,  Prayer  Book,  Webster*s  Spelling  Book 
and  Dictionary,  Warrock's  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Almanac,  and  the  Masonic  Text  Book. 

An  ear  of  Indian  Com,  the  product  of  a  grain 
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of  one  deposited  iu  the  eoraer  stone  of  the 
Washington  Monument  at  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton in  1848. 

A  Piece  of  Gen.  George  Washington's  Ma- 
hogany Coffin,  taken  from  the  vault  at  Mount 
Vernon,  when  his  remains  were  deposited  ki  a 
stone  sarcophagus ;  presented  to  Potomac  Lodge 
of  Masons  by  Lorenzo  Lewis,  grand  nephew  of 
the  General,  Oct.  1837.  and  by  them  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Va.  for  deposite  in  this  stone. 

An  emblem  presented  by  John  Beazley,  with 
this  inscription :  **  This  emblem  of  the  durability 
of  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Washington,  is  de- 
posited in  this  corner  stone  by  John  Beazley,  of 
Spottsylvania  county,  Va.  Feb.  22d,  1850." 

Extract  iu  parchment  from  the  records  of 
Fredericksburg  Lodge,  commencing  Sept.  175S, 
ending  Dec,  1764,  shewing  the  initiation  of 
George  Washington  as  Apprentice  and  his  pro- 
motion as  Master  Mason. 

The  Constitution  of  the  U.  States ;  TheDecUra 
tion  of  Independence ;  Madison*s  Report  and  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions ;  The  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  Virginia;  The  Debates  in 
the  Va.  Convention  of  1829-30;  The  New 
Code  of  Viiiginia,  1849;  Washington's  Farewell 
Address. 

Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Historical 
Society,  viz:  B.  B.  Minor,  Wm. H. Macfariand, 
James  Lyons,  Isaac  S.  Tinsley,  and  John  T.  An 
derson,  to  the  General  Assembly,  for  a  Menu 
ment  to  Washington,  and  the  report  of  said  com- 
mittee to  the  Historical  Society. 

The  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Virginia  and 
Tennesse  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  President,  (Gen.  Odin  G. 
Clay,)  and  Directors  to  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  Company. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  Febru- 
ary 1850.» 

The  Virginia  Historical  Register  and  Literary 
Note  Book,  Vol  1st,  for  the  year  1848,  and  the 
January  No.  1850;  and  an  Account  of  discove- 
ries in  the  West  until  1519,  and  of  Voyages  to 
and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America, 
from  1520  to  1563,  prepared  for  the  Va.  Uia- 
torical  and  Philosophical  Society,  by  Conway 
Robinson,  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
and  published  by  the  Society— all  presented  by 
the  Va.  Historical  Society. 

The  correspondence  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Company  with  the  Governor,  touch- 

*Our  magazine  was  not  honored  with  the  mention  of 
the  Daily  Fresn,  nor  read  by  the  Masonic  official,  as 
among  the  articles  deposited  in  the  Comer-stone,  but  we 
are  assured  by  our  excellent  and  courteous  friend.  Col. 
Geo.  Wythe  Munford,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
February  number  was  duly  committed  to  the  receptacle 
with  bis  own  hands.  We  are  therefore  enshrined  for  im- 
mortality and  are  satisfied^ — [Ed,  Mm. 


ing  the  Corner-stone  presented  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Washington  Monument — also  the  reports 
of  said  company  for  several  years. 

The  portraits  of  General  and  Mrs.  WashiDgton, 
from  the  originals  at  Arlington  House,  dagaer- 
reotyped  by  W.  A.  Pratt  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Two  medals  presented  by  Mrs.  Dolly  MadMon 
(wife  of  Ex-President  Madison)  to  Robert  G. 
Scott,  Esq.,  and  by  him  presented,  via  :  a  like- 
ness of  Washington,  marked  ^Geo.  Washing- 
ton, Pres.  U.  S. ;"  and  on  the  reverse  fasods 
joined,  with  the  motto  **  Peace  and  Friendship** — 
and  a  medal,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  tfao 
Cowpens,  with  the  following  inscriptions:  **  Vic- 
toria Libertas  vindex ;  Pugatis,  captts  ant  coesis 
ad  Cowpens  hostibus,  XVfl,  Jan.'  1781,*'  and 
**  Daniel  Morgan,  Duci  Exercitus,**  (crowned 
with  laurel,)  and  *'  Comitata  Americana." 

Medals  presented  by  Abraham  Levy,  Sr.,  tiz  : 
'•General  Lafayette,"  *'The  defender  of  Freoch 
and  American  Liberty,  1777 — 1824 — Bom  hi 
Chavagnac,  the  6th  Sept.  1757."  •«  George 
Washington,  1796;"  **  General  of  the  American 
Armies,  1775;  resigned  the  command,  1785; 
elected  President  of  the  U.  States,  1789;  resign- 
ed the  Presidency,  1796" — a  silver  coin  of  New 
England,  in  1752,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  Colo* 
ny."  A  medal  of  Henry  Clay.  **Boni  April 
12,  177,  entered  Congress,  1806 ;  elected  Speak- 
er, 1811 ;  Treaty  of  Ghent  1814 ;  See.  of  State, 
1825."  ^ 

A  Brass  Eagle,  presented  by  H.  C.  Watkina  of 
Ampthill,  Chesterfield  county,  Feb.  21st,  1850. 

U.  S.  Coin  from  the  Mint — viz:  an  eagle,  half 
eagle,  quarter  eagle  and  dollar  piece  in  gold,  a 
dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half 
dime  in  silver,  and  a  cent  and  half  cent  in  cop* 
per,  all  of  the  impression  of  1849. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Virginia  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  organized  February  22d,  1850. 

Two  Coins  of  the  Modem  Republic  of  Rome, 
presented  by  Thomas  Crawford. 

Three  coins ;  two  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
II,  one  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  with  Virginia 
on  the  reverse,  presented  by  Thomas  H.  Ellis. 

The  several  papers  issued  in  the  City  on  the 
22d  February,  1850.  The  Daily  and  Weekly 
Richmond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser,  The 
Daily  Richmond  Times,  The  Daily  and  Country 
Richmond  Enquirer,  Richmond  Weekly  Exam- 
iner, Richmond  Daily  Republican,  Richmond 
Telegraph,  Religious  Herald,  Watchman  and 
Observer;  Banner  of  Temperance;  Richmond 
Christian  Advocate,  Southern  Planter. 

Proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Genera]  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia,  held  5th  of  June,  1847. 

The  Inscription  from  Houdon's  Statoe  of 
Washington  erected  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol. 
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A  copy  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  several  Volua- 
leer  conpaiiiee  of  the  City. 

Plea  of  Riehmond,  Mancheeter  and  Spring 
Hin.  Tirginia,  by  Charies  8.  Morgan,  1848. 

Philadelphia  Courier,  1850,  by  C.  S.  Morgan. 

A  list  of  the  niAmbero  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Belogatos  of  the  present  Legislature. 

A  list  of  the  Tarious  Military  Companies  in 
this  procesBion. 

After  other  Masonic  Rites, 

PssMd  Grand  Master  Robert  G.  Scott  ad- 
dieMod  the  assembly  as  the  Orator  of  the 
Masons.  In  the  beginning,  he  spoke  of  the  Tast 
anerablage  before  him, — and  of  the  cause  which 
had  thus  brought  together  the  men  of  the  moun* 
tain  and  of  tbo  sea-board,  of  the  North  and  the 
Soath,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Roanoke, — the 
white  locks  of  age  mingling  with  the  ruddy  faces 
of  youth, — ^and  the  approving  smiles  of  woman 
restiag  over  all.  The  daily  pursuits  of  life,  he 
said,  were  suspended,  the  Courts  of  Justice  were 
closed,  the  strife  of  Legislative  debate  was  silent. 
He  referred  then  to  the  general  estimation  in 
which  Washington  was  held, — the  common  sen- 
tioBoat,  not  of  our  people  only,  but  of  every  civi- 
lized nation,  that  in  true  greatness  he  was  unex- 
celled.  The  plain,  modest,  unostentatious  plan- 
ter of  the  Potomac  in  our  Commonwealth,  had 
becosae  the  admired  of  millions  of  the  old  world ; 
of  the  prince  and  potentate;  of  the  strong,  the 
wise  and  the  good ;  of  the  peasant  and  the  lord^ 
of  the  peof^  of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  the  Dan- 
■be,  and  the  Thames.  The  denounced  **  traitor" 
of  1776,  stands  now  the  beloved  of  his  country- 
aien  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Chiefly,  however,  the  Orator  dwelt  upon  the 
character  and  services  of  Washington  as  one  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  this  connection,  he 
exhibited  to  the  assembly  the  record  of  Wash- 
ington's initiation  as  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  4, 
in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1752, — and  the  Bible  then  and  still  used 
in  that  Lodge*  The  marble  mallet,  or  Master's 
pvel,  used  by  Washington  at  the  laying  of  the 
Comer-stone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  was 
also  exhibited ;  as  well  as  the  Apron  and  Sash 
worn  by  him,  and  which  were  said  to  have  been 
worked  for  him  by  the  wife  of  General  LaFay- 
stte.  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  likewise  the  Silk  Man- 
tle in  which  General  Washington,  when  an  in- 
fant, was  baptizsd. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of.  his  address,  Mr. 
Scott  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  Governor 
Floyd,  **the  respected  first  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,"— to  General  Taylor,  **  the  hero  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  victor  of  Buena  Vista,  the 


Major  Pike  Graham,  **  the  sterling  soldier  of  the 
ancient  county  of  Amelia,  who  gloriously  won 
his  brevet  at  Resaea  de  la  Palroa," — all  of  whom 
occupied  positions  on  the  platform  near  him. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  the  belief  that  but 
one  sentiment  pervaded  the  hearts  of  that  vast 
multitude-— but  one  desire  animated  all ;  it  was, 
that  the  **  Washington  Monument,"  with  which 
the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the  State  were  now 
indissoluhly  associated,  might  be  speedily  and 
successfully  completed. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  an  air  was  played 
by  one  of  the  Military  Bands. 

Governor  Floyd,  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  then 
pronounced  a  beautiful  and  impressive  Oration, 
from  which  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
extracts, — but  at  the  time  of  preparing  this 
article  it  has  not  been  published. 

The  address  was  delivered  in  the  finest  man- 
ner. Using  the  language  of  one  of  the  city  press, 
as  nearly  true,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  **  we  never 
heard  words  uttered  more  as  we  would  have  had 
them.  Governor  Floyd  possesses  the  most  pow- 
erful and  elnstic  tenor  voice  in  the  country,  and 
without  apparent  eiTort  each  syllable  of  his  ad- 
dress was  distinctly  heard  by  the  enture  assem- 
blage." 

A  national  salute,  of  thirty  gnns,  was  then  im- 
mediately fired  by  the  battery  of  Artillery  sta- 
tioned in  front  of  the  Southern  portico  of  the 
Capitol. 

Before  leaving  the  platform,  Mr.  Joseph  Mayo, 
the  Delegate  from  this  city  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, came  forward  and  presented  General  Taylor 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  General  spoke  a  few 
unpretending  sentences — modestly  expressing  the 
pride  with  which  he  looked  upon  Virginia  as  his 
native  State,  and  declaring  that  his  long  absence 
from  her  borders  had  never  caused  hiod  to  forget 
that  she  was  his  mother. 

Having  extended  our  description  so  much,  wo 
must  hasten  through  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  ceremonies. 

After  the  brief  address  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  President  descended  from  the  stand, 
and  mingling  with  the  crowd,  walked  towards 
the  northern  front  of  the  Capitol,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  Francis  H.  Smith,  superin- 
tOndent  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  he 
received  the  corps  of  Cadets.  The  President 
declared  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  appear- 
ance and  beautiful  discipline  of  this  noble  band 
of  youthful  soldiers.  The  Cadets  seem  indeed 
to  have  won  golden  opinions  from  one  and  all. 

The  troops  and  Firemen,  after  leaving  the 
Square,  were  marched  to  Stewart's  Factory,  in 


elected  President  of  the  Nation," — to  Brevet  I  one  of  the  spacious  rooms  of  which  a  collation 
Major  Joseph  Selden,  *'  the  amiable,  brave  and  had  been  prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  City 
true,  the  hero  of  Chepultepec," — and  to  Brevet  Council.    The  President  was  present  at  this  co(- 
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latioa  for  a  short  time,  aod  made  a  few  remarks 
to  the  Voluoteer  Companies,  expreesiye  of  the 
coofidence  with  which  he  had  always  relied  upon 
the  Volunteer  service.  Governor  Floyd,  Ex- 
President  Tyler,  and  Commodore  Warrington, 
were  each  called  out,  and  also  made  brief  patri 
otic  speeches. 

The  events  of  the  day  were  closed  with  a  dis- 
play of  beautiful  Fireworks  at  night,  from  the 
Capitol  Square  and  Gamble's  Hill,  and  by  a 
magnificent  Masonic  Bali,  given  at  the  Union 
Hotel. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  the  Pros- 
ident,  in  an  extra  train,  left  for  Washington,— 
the  thousands  who  had  come  from  their  peaceful 
homes  and  profitable  labors,  rapidly  dispersed, — 
the  excitement  was  stilled, — the  pageant  was 
over. 

The  22nd  of  February,  1850.  has  left  upon  the 
Metropolis  the  calm  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
resulting  from  the  conscioosness  that  a  noble 
deed  has  been  performed. 

It  was  evident  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  greatly 
gratified  with  the  demonstrations  of  regard  and 
affection  which  he  met  with  in  Virginia.  On 
bidding  farewell  at  Acqoia  Creek,  to  Mr.  Kin- 
ney, of  the  Senate,  he  grasped  his  hand  in  a  most 
earnest  manner,  and  said  in  a  tone  full  of  empha- 
sis and  feeling, — **  Sir,  I  never  thought  that  my 
old  heart  would  have  gushed  over  with  such 
emotions  as  it  has  for  the  last  few  days." 

To  one  other  subject  we  must  allude,  adding 
our  own  testimony,  as  far  as  we  may,  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Richmond  Whig : 

**  The  extreme  decorum  with  which  this  cele- 
bration was  conducted,  reflects  the  highest  cre- 
dit on  Virginia,  and  in  no  other  portion  of  the 
United  States,  do  we  believe  it  could  have  been 
equalled  in  this  respect.  Not  a  fight  nor  a  quar- 
rel took  place,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  ascertained, 
and  there  were  not  a  half-dozen  drunken  men  in 
the  crowd.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind  whatever." 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  Editor  of  the  Messenger  dAems  it  proper  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  article  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  that 
it  was  fiimished  to  the  printers  during  his  absence 
from  the  city,  and  he  did  not  see  it  before  the  sheets  had 
gone  through  the  press.  He  cannot  permit  die  present 
number  of  the  Messenger  to  go  forth  without  the  expres- 
sion of  his  regret  at  the  general  tone  of  the  criticism  as 
directed  against  two  of  the  Editors  of  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Poe*8  works— Messrs.  Willis  and  Griswold. 
This  latter  gentleman  is  well-known  to  the  public  as  a  la- 
borious and  successful  worker  in  the  fields  of  American 
letters,  and  to  those  who  are  honored  with  his  personal 
acquaintance, as  among  the  kindest  and  most  estimable  of' 


men.  He  has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person 
living  to  incite  the  ambition  of  young  autfaon,  and  toruM 
up  a  literary  class  among  a  people  devoted  almost  eicls- 
sively  to  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  the  learning  of  dis 
price-current.  Of  Bir.  Willis  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  a  word.  He  is  at  once  an  honorable  gentleman  aad 
a  brilliant  writer,  an  ornament  to  the  literature  and  the 
society  of  hia  country.  The  Editor  regrets  the  tone  of 
his  contributor's  remarks  wkh  regard  to  these  gentlenHa 
the  more,  because  he  happens  to  know  (what  doobden 
his  valued  contributor  did  nU^)  that  Mr.  Poe  had  received 
frequent  attentions  at  their  hands,  whieh  he  wss  erer 
ready  warmly  to  acknowledge.  As  for  the  edition  itiel( 
the  Editor  of  the  Meeeenger  has  already  had  occasioB  to 
speak  of  it,*  and  as  for  Mr.  Lowell  the  article  coBtains 
not  one  word  too  harsh  for  kim. 

The  Editor  regrets  to  have  to  add  a  list  of  t3rpographi. 
cal  Errata  for  the  article  in  question.  In  the  firtt  ssb* 
tence  read  "residuum*'  forresidsum,"— ^m  tftel79iidpsg«^ 
2nd  column,  19  lines  from  the  top,  for,  <*  <a  a  very.sasll 
minority,  &c.,"  read,  "  o»  a  very  small  minority,  &c.:" 
same  column  and  page,  7  lines  from  the  bottom,  read  "Ks- 
IddMcope"  for  **Kalaide8cope" — 173rd  page,  1st  coliuon, 
25  lines  from  bottom,  for  **  pudent,"  reaid  "  impndeat"^ 
next  line  read  "  an"  for  **  on"— and  on  page  176,  Sad  col- 
umn, 2  lines  from  bottom,  for  "even  thaas"  read  "area 
then." 

*  Meseeager  for  Febnuury,  1850. 


A  TRIBUTE  OP  REMEMBRANCE. 

We  publish  below  the  proceedings  of  the  College  Soci- 
ety of  which  our  lamented  friend,  Cooke,  was  a  gradaaid> 
member,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death.  It  is  fittisg  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  one  whose  loss  has  cattsd  forth  ai 
universal  sorrow. 

Whig  Hall,  Colleox  op  New  Jbksct,  Pnurcxroir. 

Extraetjrom  ihe  MimOes  ttfihe  American  Whig  Secieig: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  re- 
move from  the  circle  of  his  numerous  friends  and  sdmi- 
rers,  Phiup  PxHDLBTOir  Cooks,  a  graduaie  nenriNr 
of  this  Society,  whose  brilliant  poetical  genius  reflected 
high  honor  on  this  Institution,  while  it  gave  promise  of  a 
widely  increasing  and  enduring  reputation,  therefore  be  it 

Rualved,  7*hat  we  do  deeply  sympathise  with  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  our  deceased  Brother,  praying  that  he 
who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  may  suitably 
comfort  their  hearts  in  this  their  bereavement  t» 

itesoleed,  That  in  token  of  our  respect  for  the  lamented 
deceased,  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  moaming  for  thirty 
days. 

Reaohei,  That  a  copy  of  theae  reaolatioiis  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  published  in  the  Chariestowi 
Free  Press  and  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Bt  ordsr  of  the  Socirrr. 


Our  table  is  loaded  with  new  works  whicl^wehafs 
no  room  to  review  in  our  present  number.  A  carefoUy 
prepared  critical  notice  of  the  Iconographic  Encyclope- 
dia, published  by  Rudolph  Garrigue  of  New  York  dty, 
edited  by  Professor  Baird  of  Dickinson  College,  Penmyl- 
vania,  together  with  several  other  notes  of  recent  publi- 
cations, are  unavoidably  deferred.  They  shall  appear  ia 
our  next  number,  when  we  shall  carefully  bring  up  the 
list  of  current  literature  to  the  date  of  the  publication. 


*(• 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 


SIXTEENTH  VOI.0WE. 


A  Bew  volume  of  this  long-established  and  favorite  monthly  will  be  commenced  on  the  Ist  of 
Jannajy  next.  In  iBsuing  its  Prospectus,  the  Editor  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  publish  any 
long  list  of  contributors  or  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  laudations  of  the  Magazine.  Its  character  is 
veU-known  throughout  the  country.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  it  has  occupied  the  first  rank  of  ex- 
celiipee  m  periodical  literature.  The  Editor  is  determined  to  maintain  its  standing,  by  filling  it 
with  articleii  from  the  best  pens  in  the  country.    The  contents  will  embrace 

Reviews^  HUiarical  and  Biogrc^kical  Sketches,  Jfoveh,  Taks,  Traveb,  Essays,  Poems j  Cri' 
iiques,  and  Papers  on  tie  ^rmy,  JVbry  and  other  Jfational  Subjects- 

The  Messenger  wiU  also  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Scientific  character,  such  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
forthcoming  volume,  the  Original  Novel,  of 

THXI    8ELDENS    OF    SHBRWOOD,    WILL    BB    COMTUNUUD* 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  accomplished  European  Correspondent  will 
CMitinae  to  furnish  the  Magazine  -with 

tthi^Bing  all  the  items  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  critical  remarks  on  all  novelties  in  Scienee, 
Ltteniture  and  Art.  The  reader  will  find  this  correspondence  a  faithful  reflection  of  Life  in  th« 
French  Capital.  The  political  sagacity  ol  the  writer  nas  been  commetided  in  the  highest  terms  by 
tha  National  Intelligencer. 

.Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  that.it 
wiD  embrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  honesSy 
avowed. 


OOMiUTXDHS  OF  TBXS  SOUTBBRX  UCT8RJL&Y 


1.  THE  UTERARY  AIESSENGER  ie  published  in 
OMMitUy'iiambcrs.  Each  number  contains  not  less  xhkn 
64  hige  fittper-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  moiled  regularly  on  or  about 
the  firet  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  Tolnmc, — and  tlie  price  of  subscription  is  $5 
per  Tolnrae,  p^tyahle  in  advance ; — nor  will  tlie  work  be 
•Alt  to  any  onte^  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
wkh  the  CASH.  Cir  THE  YEAR  COMMExNCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  1 N- 
LESS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES '^O  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUfeSCaiPl'ION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.  KliT 

3.  The  risk  6i  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
be' assumed  by  the  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber  thus 


transmitting.payment,  is  required  (besides  taking  propar 
evidence  of  the  fiict  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  number  and  particular  majks  of  the  nott 
sent ;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post- 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontiniiad 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  jone  enclosing  a  $20  current  ^i!l,  at  one  tinM, 
with  t^e  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribe,  shall  receirt 
FIVE  copies  of  tlie  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  are  folly  incurred  as  soon  as  the  first 
No.  of  the«volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time,  no  dis- 
contin«ance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted.  Nor  will 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  thing  i 
due  thereof^  unless  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


Richmond,  ViaoiifiA,  February,  1850. 


JNO.  R,  THOMPSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  FEBRUARY  NO. 

SouTHERir  L1TERA.RT  Messenger. — No  peri- 
odica] is  more  welcome  to  our  table  than  this  one 
published  at  the  capital  of  our  own  State.  Its 
.sober  Quaker-like  cover,  with  its  fine  clear  type 
and  white  paper — those  desiderata  to  weak 
eyes — are  exactly  to  our  ta^te.  The  literary 
matter  is  of  such  a  charactei*  as  lo  need  none  of 
the  adjuncts  which  other  works  of  the  kind  seem 
to  require.  As  Virginians,  as  Americans,  we 
are  proud  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  February  No.  which  is  now  before  us,  is 
quite  a  treat  to  the  intellectual  epicure ;  its  lead- 
ing article  on  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Pericles,"" 
is  the  finest  writteti  essay  on  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Athenian  history,  we  evcf  read.  The 
writer  displays  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  period,  but  he 
writes  con  amort.  The  character  of  Pericles  and 
of  the  Athenian  people,  the  t\<o  great  parties 
who  divided  Athens,  the  lofty  character  of  the 
Attic  Drama,  the  causop  which  led  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnessian  War,  the  jealousy  of  vSparta  and  the 
awful  pestilence  which  devastated  Attica,  are  all 
delineated  as  if  by  an  eye  witnesa  We  read  it 
as  we  would  the  letter  of  a  friend  giving  us  an 
isccount  of  scenes  he  himself  had  witnessed.  A 
very  good  criticism  on  "  Critics,"  by  H.  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  follows — four  chapters  of  "The  Seldens 
of  Sherwood,"  with  a  number  of  other  articles  in 
prose  Bud  poetry,  enrich  its  pages. 

[Rockingham  Ri^ister, 

•  t 

SouTHERif  Literary  Messenger. — There  is 
no  periodical  published  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  welcomed  to  our  table  with  more  cor- 
diality than  this.  Month  after  mouth,  year  after 
year,  it  comes  along,  with  its  unpretending  look, 
and  its  broad,  clear  pages  of  manly  writing  and 
sober,  wholesome  thought.  Long  ago,  the  ripest 
scholarship  and  the  best  intellect  of  the  South 
made  it  their  medium  of  communication  with 
the  thinking  minds  of  the  country,  and  it  is  their  j 
medium  yet.  FVom  an  early  day  it  had  among 
its  contr  butois  several  of  the  most  graceful  and 
scholarly  essayists  of  the  North,  and  it  retains 
them  still.  Its  more  imaginative  department  is 
likewise  well  supplied,  and  its  critical  depart- 
ment bears  evidence  at  all  times  of  care,«liscrim- 
ination,  independence  and  honesty  .Its  able  and 
assiduous  editor  and  publisher,  John  R.  'Thomp- 
son, deserves  well  of  intellectual  circles,  for,  his 
persevering  avoidance  of  clap-trap  in  coaduc'ting 
the  Messenger,  and  his  steady  cflorts  to  wake  its 
pages  useful  as  well  as  entertaining. 
I  From  an  appreciating  and  beautiful  notice,  in 
the  February  number,  of  the  late  Philip  Pendle- 
ton Cooke,  of  Virginia,  author  of  the  "♦•Froiseart 


Ballads,"  '*  Florence  Vane,"  &c.,  we  copy  a 
beautiful  poem  by  that  gifted  and  too  eajdy  lost 
child  of  Song. 

[Daily  Cincifmati  Gazette. 

jProm  the  Washington  Globe. 

Southern  Literary  MESSEiCGEafor  Febm* 
ary,  1850.  Richmond,  Va :  JoHW  R.  Thomf- 
so.N,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  the  article  on  Pericles,  which  want  of  room 
obliges  us  to  reduce  to  narrower  limits  than  wo 
wish,  and  to  narrower  thali  the  article,  on  ac- 
count of  its  merit,  desei'ves. 

The  Excursion  to  Ireland  is  by  an  AmeriAn 
who  traveled  last  year  in  that  mo^t  wretched 
country.  At  evbry  «tep  almost  he  eocountered 
naked  and  starving  human  beings — men,  women, 
and  child refl — some  in  a  perfect  state  of  nadi« 
ty,  and  some  with  no  clothing  but  loathaome 
rags;  sonie  sulTering  greatly  from  want  of  food, 
and  some  so  far  gone  that  food  even  would  be 
too  late  to  save  them. 

To  read  this  account,  and  others,  of  shat  ap* 
parently  doomed  country,  is  enough  to  make 
ono's  bloo^  mu  cold«;  but  how  much  more  har- 
rowing mu8t*it  be.  to  witness  the  scenes  of  suffef- 
iug  that  are  described — suffering  that  seems  to 
be  too  general  to  adriiit  of  a  hope  that  anything 
Jike  effectual  relief  can  bo  applied. 

JF'rom  t/ie  2V.  Y,  Tribune. 
**  Southern,  Literary  Messenger"  (Feh.) 
edited  by  John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  holds  an 
eminent  rank  among  our  current  monthly  peri- 
odicals. It  has  secured  an  extensive  and  robust 
popularity  by  its  purely  literary  merits,  indepen- 
dent of  the  usual  machinery  of  clap-trap,  capi- 
tals, and  astounding  specimens  of  engraving. 
The  contributions  to  its  pages  are  generally  from 
favorite  wi iters,  and  betray  a  high  order  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  and  a  pure  and  cla&pical 
taste.  As  a  periodical  adapted  to  the  use  of  ed- 
cated,  refined  families,  in  which  they  can  bo  al- 
ways sure  of  finding  an  attractive  varety,  with 
an  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  wi-uld 
be  hard  to  point  out  its  superior.  The  present 
number  has  a  tempting  table  of  contentip,  inclu- 
ding orij^inal  articles  on  ''The  Times  of  Prri- 
cles,"  "Hazlitt  as  a  Critic,"  "An  Excursion  in 
Ireland,'*  with  several  poetical  pieces  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit. 

V^W*  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  as  solid, 
instructive  and  satisfactory  as  ever.  One  rise* 
from  its  perusal  like  a  map  who  has  appeased 
his  hunger  from  a  well  filled  table — in  tlie  best 
possible  humour  with  the  whole  w^orld. 

[Cadiz  (Ohio)  RepuUican. 
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and  it  must  be  dressed  another  way,  if  you  will 
have  it  go  down  ^th  some  even  of  strong  con- 
stitutions." It  is  not,  then,  in  consequence  of 
any  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  the  able  wri- 
ters whom  we  have  mentioned,  nor  from  any 
distrust  of  the  sonndness,  the  cogency,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  their  arguments,  that  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  wel- 
come republication  of  President  Dew*8  Essay  on 
Slavery,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  to  strengthen  the  Southern  doctrine 
by  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  proof.  But 
we  take  Lockers  words  as  our  excuse  for  what 
might  otherwise  appear  tedious  repetition ;  and 
trust  that  our  observations  may  have  some  weight 
in  satisfying  those  whose  minds  may  not  yet  be 
fully  satisfied  of  the  abstract  justice  of  Slavery, 
or  at  least  may  be  efficient  in  adding  some  con- 
firmation to  the  conclusions  of  our  precursors. 
In  the  performance  of  our  design  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  confine  ourselves  to  those  broad  and 
general  views  and  principles,  which  are  suggest- 
ed by  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  societies,  and  the  history  of  nations;  and 
shall  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  any 
needless  encroachment  upon  the  angry  arena  of 
political  controversy : 

Non  nostmni  inter  vos  taiitas  eomponere  lites. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  remarks,  we  would 
suggest  to  any  enterprizing  publisher  the  policy 
of  collecting  and  publishing  in  one  volume  the 
various  able  Essays  on  Slavery,  which  have  been 
written  by  the  several  gentlemen  whom  we  have 
mentioned.  It  would  be  rendering  good  service 
to  the  South,  and  wonld,  we  are  convinced,  meet 
with  adequate  remuneration. 

The  main  thesis  in  regard  to  Slavery  is  laid 
down  in  the  most  precise  terms,  and  in  the  form 
most  convenient  for  discussion,  by  Aristotle  in 
his  Politics.  His  position  is  that  **  Nature  baa 
clearly  designed  some  men  for  freedom  and  oth- 
ers for  slavery : — and  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
slavery  is  both  just  and  beneficial."*    This  is  the 

*  Esse  igitur  nonnuUoe  alios  liberos,  alioe  senros  natnni 
perspicuum  est :  quibus  expediet  quosqne  justum  sitser- 
vire."  Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  i,  c.  ▼.  This  passage  is  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Dew.  Essay,  p.  13.  We  have  not  Giilies*  trans- 
lation of  the  Politics,  but  use  the  edition  of  Aristotle's 
whole  works,  edited  by  Bekker  &  Brandts,  under  the  au»> 
pices  of  the  Berlin  Academy.    We  have  used  the  Greek 


Obsarr ations  on  a  Passage  in  the  Polilics  of 
Aristotle  relative  to  Slavery.* 

*Esse  i^tur  nonnnllos  alios  liberos,  alios  servos  natn- 
Mtptrspicaiim  est :  quibus  expediat,  quoeque  justum  sit 
serrire.*'— iiristoC.  /»•!.,  lib,  I,  e.   V,      IrOerp,  Dion: 

At  the  present  juncture,  when  every  mind  is 
agitated  or  disturbed  by  the  Texed  question  of 
slavery,  and  naalignity,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  fanati- 
cism, false  philanthropy,  and  imbecility,  on  the 
ooe  side,  are  too  often  met  by  the  scruples  and 
doobts  of  the  weak  or  the  unreflecting,  on  the 
other,  our  time  cannot  be  more  profitably  em- 
pbyed  than  in  a  calm  and  philosophic  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  which  originate,  the  circnm- 
staoces  which  perpetuate,  the  influences  which 
modify,  and  the  reasons  which  justify  that  institu- 
tioQ.  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  in  the  course  of 
a  most  eloquent  and  thrilling  speech,  remarked 
00  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  every  man  should  bear  his  principles  openly 
apon  his  brow — happily  applying  the  bold  motto 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  Ennius  by  the 
floothem  Quarterly  Review.  Much,  and  to 
mtay  it  might  seem  enough,  has  already  been 
dsoe  in  illustration  of  the  question  of  Slavery, 
ly  Speeches  and  Reports,  by  the  Instructions  of 
llr.  Calhoun,  and  by  the  profound  and  varied 
Ugaments  of  Chancellor  Harper,  President  Dew, 
Bishop  England,  Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Cartwright, 
Qev.  Hammond,  Gen.  Jamison,  and  Mr.  Fisher. 
Bat,  ia  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
nfety  of  the  Union,  and  the  existence  of  the 
SoQthern  States,  it  would  be  unwise  to  neglect 
the  considerations  which  presented  themselves 
Is  John  Locke,  in  regard  to  a  subject  less  apt 
l»  be  encountered  with  inveterate  prejudices. 
••Every  thing,"  says  he,  "does  not  alike  hit 
■poa  every  man's  imagination.  We  have  our 
•aderiundings  no  less  different  than  our  pal- 
ttei:  and  he  that  thinks  the  same  truth  shall  be 
eqoally  relished  by  every  one  in  the  same  dress, 
may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with  the 
same  sort  of  cookery :  the  meat  may  be  the 
lame,  and  the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one 
■ot  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that  seasoning : 

'Apropos  of  An  Essay  on  Slavery.    By  Thomas  R.  ^ ^.     

p«w,  Ute  President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Wil-   Text,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  printer,  and  the  ma* 
^  Va.    Second  Edition.    Richmond,  Va.    J.  W.  jority  of  readers,  we  cite  from  the  Latin  inteipretatioa  of 
1849.  1  Dionysius  Lambinus. 
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coocluBion  to  which  he  cornea  after  elaborately 
and  rigidly  diacusaing  the  natural  constitueuta  of 
social  and  political  organization ;  and  after  hav- 
ing intimated  that  the  doctrine  waa  queationed 
by  aome  political  writera.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  tbia  ia  the  deliberate  concluaion  of  him,  who 
haa been  juatly  termed  *'tbe  maaterofthe  wiae."* 
On  thia  paaaage  we  ahall  offer  a  few  obaerva- 
tiona.  * 

An  able  Engliah  writer  on  the  Philoaophy  of 
Law  haa  remarked  that  '*  Ariatotle*a  doctrines 
with  regard  to  alavery  are  amongst  thoae  which 
have  been  moat  frequently  and  aeverely  cenaured : 
whole  racea  of  human  beiuga,  he  aaaerta,  are  de- 
creed by  nature  to  be  alavea:  and  on  thia  unaat- 
iafactory  principle  he  juatifiea  the  practice  of  re- 
ducing our  fellow-creaturea  to  the  mere  condi- 
tion of  thinga.f '*  But  thia  author  doea  not  exam- 
ine Ariatotle*a  principle,  nor  attempt  to  ahow  in 
what  I'eapect  it  ia  unaatiafactory  or  untrue :  nor 
do  we  remember  a  aingle  paaaage  in  Ariatotle 
that  haa  any  alluaion  to  "  the  practice  of  redu- 
cing our  fellow-creaturea  to  alavery,**  except  one, 
where  he  apeaka  of  prisonera  taken  in  war.  Thia 
aolitary  paaaage  we  ahall  hereafter  haveoccaaion 
to  notice  more  fully.  It  ia  true  that  the  natural 
relation  between  maater  and  alave,  in  the  tenor 
of  Ariatotle^a  remarka,  ia  exhibited  by  him  in  a 
form  abhorrent  from  the  general  feelioga  and 
opiuionaof  modern  timea,  but  thia  may  be  traced, 
in  a  great  meaaure  to  the  peculiar  prejudicea  of 
the  Greeka.t  Yet,  if  hia  expreasiona  be  but 
alightly  modified,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
vital  truth,  which  ia  completely  ignored  in  the 
ravinga  of  modern  philanthropy  and  fanaticism. 
Ariatotle  maintaina  that  there  ia  a  natMral  inhe- 
rent difference  between  the  maater  and  the  aer- 
vant,  (the  Greek  word  6qvXo(,  in  conaequence  of 
the  organization  of  ancient  aocietiea,  like  the 
Latin  sertmSf  includea  the  ideaa  expreaaed  by 
moderna  by  both  namea,  aervant  and  alave,§) 
and  that  there  are  certain  racea  designed  by  na- 
ture for  aervitude,  as  there  are  othera  aa  mani- 
featly  deaigned  for  freedom  and  command.  He 
placea  the  Aaiatica,  the  fiarbarian8,iu  the  former 
claaa, .  and  the  Europeana  in  the  latter — and, 
though  he  givea  with  the  feelinga  of  a  Greek,  a 

*  Maestro  di  color  che  sanno.    Dante.  Inferno,  Can.  iv. 

t  Richard  Jebb.,  ap.ElncyclopsediaMetropolitana.  Tit. 
Law. 

t  Arifltot.  Pol.,  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  p.  1252,  here  he  only  quotes 
the  language  of  a  poet,  lib.  iii,  c.  xiv,  p.  1285,  lib.  vii,  c. 
vii,  p.  1327,  and  see  Wachsmuth,  Pol.  Ant.  Gr.,  c.  iii— v. 
$34. 

$  Even  the  word,  oiVlriff,  which  approaches  more  close- 
ly to  the  modem  notion  of  a  servant,  implied  original- 
ly slavery,  though  afterwards  applied  to  children  and 
other  inmates  of  the  house.  But  SoiXog  always  signifies  a 
bondman,  a  slave.  Vide  Lexica.  and  Wachsmuth.  Pol. 
Ant  Gr.  c.  ill,  V.  $  34,  n.34. 


marked  pre-eminence  to  the  Greeka,  yet  he  dis- 
tinctly aaaerta  the  aimilar  claima  of  the  uncivili- 
zed racea  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

In  teating  the  accuracy  of  theae  viewa,  we  shall 
firat  examine  whether  the  relation  of  maater  and 
alave  ia  a  natural  and  neceaaary  relation:  and 
next,  whether  there  are  any  racea  to  whom  these 
oppoaite  charactera  appear  to  be  apecially  aa- 
aigned  by  nature.  We  ahall  not  dwell  upon  the 
diatinction,  which  Ariatotle,  with  Herodotna  and 
other  Greek  authora,  drawa  between  Greeks 
and  Aaiatica,  becauae  thia  aroae  from  the  popu- 
lar feeling  and  prejudice  of  the  Greeka,  who, 
from  their  wara  with  the  Peraiana,  hated  and 
contemned  the  Aaiatica,  to  whom  they  consid- 
ered themaelvea  naturally  and  eternally  hoatile. 
Yet  we  may  remark,  that  the  experience  of  forty 
centuriea,  and  the  permanence  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  of  deapotic  governmenta  and  aervile 
inatitutiona  throughout  Aaia,  indicateaaufficieutlj 
the  existence  of  a  aervile  character  in  the  Asiat- 
ics, to  redeem  the  language  of  Aristotle  from  the 
appearance  of  acioloua  or  malignant  generalixa- 
tion.  fiut  the  queationa,  which  we  have  proposed, 
are  queationa,  not  of  time,  but  of  univeraal  du- 
ration: they  are  not  addreaaed  excl  naively  to  the 
Greek,  but  to  all  nationa :  and  it  ia  their  general 
truth,  not  the  accuracy  of  their  application  in 
any  particular  case,  which  concerna  ua.  In  con- 
aid  ering  them  we  ahall  regard  the  terma,  aervant 
and  alave,  aa  aynonymoua,  except  in  thoae  atages 
of  our  inquiry  which  will  neceasitate  and  ex- 
hibit a  diatinction.  We  would  remark  in  pass- 
ing thnt  it  ia  aomewhat  aiugular  that  the  legiti- 
mate word  for  alave,  serous,  the  captive  saved 
in  war,  ahould  have  come  to  indicate  the  menial 
who  performa  free  aervice  :  and  that  the  word, 
alave,  originally  applied  to  a  wild  and  indepen- 
dent race,  and  meaning,  etymologicaily,  free  and 
glorious,  ahould  have  come  to  deuote  what  was 
originally  expreaaed  by  aervant. 

Using  the  term,  aervant,  in  ita  ordinary  accep- 
tation, it  might  aeem  unnecessary  to  prove  the 
natural  relation  of  master  and  servant:  but  the 
conditions  of  the  aervant  and  the  alave  are  so 
often  interchangeable,  or  undistinguishable,  that 
we  will  proceed  with  our  exemplification,  uniting 
both  the  earlier  and  later  significations  in  our  em- 
ployment of  the  one  term. 

As  soon  as  civilization  has  commenced,  and 
we  might  even  say  before,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  pow- 
erful and  the  weak,  the  strong  and  the  feeble, 
those  who  are  able  to  protect  and  thoae  who  need 
protection,  the  employer  and  the  employed,  those 
who  command  and  those  who  obey.  Hence, 
society  is  from  the  beginning  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  dependent  and  those  on  whom  they 
depend.    Thia  relation  muat  ueceaaarily  eubsiat 
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in  iH  societies*  though  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  dependeuce  will  vary  materially  with  times, 
circamstaDces,  the  character  of  the  service  re- 
quired, and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed. In  the  savage  state  the  woman  and  the 
wife  it  the  dependent,  the  performer  of  service, 
the  slave.*  When  the  service  is  temporary  and 
implies  no  further  dependence  aAer  its  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  agent,  and  no  further 
right  to  command  or  direct  on  the  part  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  done,  the  political  relation 
of  master  and  slave  does  not  subsist— and  in- 
stances of  such  service,  by  which  the  character 
of  independence  is  not  forfeited,  are  of  daily  oc- 
corrence  in  all  communities,  and  in  all  stages  of 
civilization.  It  matters  not  whether  the  service 
tpeeified  be  of  long  or  short  duration,  so  that  it 
be  definite,  or  can  be  rendered  definite,  by  the 
let  or  stipulation  of  the  party  rendering  it,  and 
entails  no  obligation  beyond  the  agreement  or 
after  its  fulfilment.  But  when  the  service  is  un- 
defined and  continuous,  and  incapable  of  limita- 
tion by  the  will  of  the  servant,  expressed  either 
beforehand,  or  during  its  continuance,  then  the 
relation  is  fully  established,  and  carries  with  it 
those  social  and  political  consequences  which  re- 
ittlt  from  it.  Circumstances,  and  degrees  of  civ- 
ilisation, the  comparative  density  and  the  propor- 
tioBsof  the  population,  the  amount  and  thedistri- 
btttionof  capital,  may  vary  the  forms  in  which  this 
dependence  is  exhibited,  the  names  by  which  it 
is  known,  and  the  modes  by  which  it  is  enforced, 
fiot,  wherever  it  can  be  enforced  by  law,  it  is 
termed  slavery — if  enforced  by  custom,  and  the 
irresistible  control  of  circumstances,  it  may  be 
called  merely  service, — but  in  its  real  essence,  it 
is  no  less  continuous,  involuntary,  and  unlimited 
dependence,  consequently  no  less  slavery. 

We  consider  this  definition  of  Slavery  to  be 
more  consonant  with  truth,  history,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  society,  than  that  given  by  the  Civil- 
ians, and  those  writers  who  have  either  directly 
or  indirectly  adopted  their  views.  ^*  The  Slave,** 
says  Domat,  ^*  is  one  who  is  under  the  power  of 
a  master  and  belongs  to  him :  so  that  his  master 
may  sell  him,  and  dispose  of  his  person,  his  in- 
dustry, and  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  without  his 
having  the  power  to  make  anything,  have  any- 
thing, or  acquire  anything  which  shall  not  belong 
to  his  master.'*f     But  on  this  definition  it  may 


*  See  Dew.    Essay  on  Slavery,  p.  30—33. 

t  **  L'eecUTe  est  celuy  qui  est  bous  la  puissance  d'un 
ntltre,  et  qui  lay  appartieot :  de  sorte  que  le  maltre  pent 
le  Tendre,  et  disposer  de  sa  personne,  de  son  Industrie,  de 
•on  trsTail,  sans  qu'il  puisse  rien  fiure,  rien  avoir,  ni  rien 
•equMr.  qui  ne  solt  k  son  maftre.*'^Domat,  Les  Loix 
Cifiles.  Ut.  Pr61.  Tit  U.  Sect,  ii,  $  1.  The  authorities 
dliBd  an  i.  Inst.  Tit.  iii.  ii.  Inst.  Tit.  ix,  $3.  i.  Dig. 
H^5.  i.Dig.TL  ^1. 


be  remarked  that,  slave  and  master  being  correla* 
tive  terms,  the  one  cannot  be  employed  to  define 
the  other,  or  the  relation  between  them :  that  the 
degree  to  which  the  slave  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  his  master  fluctuated  with  times  and 
nations,  for,  though  Cains  strongly  asserts  that 
*'  in  all  nations  masters  have  possessed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves  ;***  yet  in  the 
next  section  he  observes  that  their  power  in  thist 
as  in  other  respects,  was  restrained  by  a  Constt* 
tutioo  of  Antonine's,  which  restriction  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Ulpian,t  by  the  ear- 
lier rescript  of  Hadrian  and  the  later  one  of  Con- 
stantine  :  and  at  Athens  a  slave  was  authorized 
by  law  to  purchase  his  liberty;  or,  if  badly  treat- 
ed, he  had  a  legal  remedy,  and  might  compel  his 
master  to  sell  him.t  We  may  observe  further 
that  in  some  cases,  as  of  serfs  attached  to  the 
soil,  the  master  had  no  power  to  sell  him  except 
as  appurtenant  to  the  land,  that  the  rescript  of 
Antonine  prevented  an  absolute  disposition  of 
the  person  of  a  slave :  that  the  laws  of  Athens 
permitted  slaves  to  retain  their  gains,  and  allow- 
ed them  to  hire  their  own  time  from  their  own 
masters, §  as  is  so  commonly  done  in  our  own 
day  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Thus  the 
definition  of  Domat  is  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  consequently  not  a  correct  definition  of 
the  status  of  slavery ;  for  in  estimating  the  truth 
of  Aristotle*s  remark,  we  must  not  consider  the 
institution  as  it  existed  at  one  particular  time,  or 
in  one  particular  community,  but  in  its  essential 
and  universal  characteristics.  Domat*s  defini- 
tion is  not  true  even  for  any  considerable  period 
of  Roman  history.  In  the  Souths  the  limitations, 
which  were  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  and 
Rome,  exist  either  by  law  or  custom.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  more  accurate  view  of  slavery 
is  to  regard  it  as  continuous  and  involuntary  de- 
pendence and  service,  leaving  the  degree  of  de- 
pendence and  its  form,  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  service  undefined,  as  these  vary 
with  the  varying  moods  of  mastersy  and  tbefln^ 
tuating  conditions  of  society. 

As  this  dependence,  accompanied  with  ser- 
vice, exists,  and  must  exist,  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree  under  the  forms  of  civilized  or  semi- 
civilized  society,  we  may  consider  it  a  necessary 
consequence  of  social  organ ization^or  may 
even  go  further,  and  with  Aristotle  regard  it  as 

*  Cains  i.  Inst.  ap.  i.  Dig.  Tit.  vi.  $1. 

t  Ulpian,  viii.  De.  Off.  Procons.  ap.  i.  Dig.  Tit  ri  $3. 

t  Sam.  Petitus.  De  Legibus  Atticis.  lib.  ii.  Tit.  v,  vi.  p. 
258—9.  Ed.  Wesseling.  On  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
PoUux,  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Plautus. 

$  Petit.  De  Legibus  Atticis.  lib.  ii.  Tit.  vi,  p.  359.  On 
the  authority  of  Xenophon,  Suidas,  and  Ammonius. 
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a  DeceMary  constitnent  thereof)* — and  as  this  is 
admitted  to  be  natunil,f  we  may  consider  its 
eonseqnence  to  be  consonant  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  only  mode  of  determining  what  is 
natural,  and  what  unnatural  in  Social  and  Po- 
Ktical  Philosophy,  is  to  discover  what  things  are 
habitually  attached  to  Polirical  or  Social  Organi- 
sation, in  the  various  stages  of  its  development, 
but  most  especially  in  its  highest  forms4  Care* 
fttl  induction  is  our  only  safe  guide,  for  in  this 
department  of  science,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  foolish  and  unsafe  to  trust  to  rea- 
iog  a  fnioru  Yet  it  may  frequently  happen  that 
what  is  incident  uniformly  to  a  particular  phase 
of  society  may  not  be  necessary,  and  heuce  not 
exhibited,  in  connection  with  other  degrees  of 
progress.  It  will  not  therefore  be  unnatural 
when  existing  in  due  season,  and  in  its  orderly 
dependence  upon  contemporaneous  phenomena. 
For  the  ultimate  and  highest  perfection  is  natu- 
ral ;  but  so  also  are  the  habitual  and  necessary 
means  by  which  that  perfection  is  attained. 
Again,  the  only  means  of  determining  what  is 
consonant  with  justice,  or  discordant  from  it,  in 
human  affairs,  is  to  follow  the  light  of  revelation 
wherever  it  may  be  vouchsafed ;  but  when  that 
light  may  fail  us,  to  discover  from  history  and 
the  uniform  experience  of  mankind,  what  is  of 
habitual  recurrence  under  each  form  of  social 
growth.  For  whatever  is  of  habitual  occurrence 
in  the  development  of  nations,  is  so  in  obedience 
to  the  natural  springs  of  human  actions,  and  the 
controlling  operation  of  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  whatever  is  natural  is  just,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  dictates  of  natural  instinct 
are  clearly  rebuked  by  the  higher  law  of  divine 
revelation.  But  there  is  no  valid  method  of  de- 
tecting a  priori,  except  in  those  cases  where  this 
limitation  is  applicable,  what  is  necessary,  what 
natural,  and  what  just  in  the  constitution  of  so- 
cieties. The  fanatic  may  mistake  for  the  laws 
of  nature  the  suggestions  of  his  own  blind  pas- 
aions,  and  may  assume  as  the  immutable  canons 
of  right  and  wrong  the  hallucinations  of  his  own 
diseased  mind.  Even  where  there  is  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  bigotry  for  error,  our  ordinary  and  fa- 
miliar associations,  the  individual  fantasies  be- 
gotten by  the  casual  circumstances  of  the  day, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  adequate  canons  of  all 
social  organization,  and  the  test  of  times  or  con- 

*OmDis  civitas  ex  domibuB  et  familiis  componitur. 
DomuB  porro  partes  sunt  ex  quibus  domus  constituitur. 
At  domus  perfecta  atque  integra  ex  servis  et  liberis  con- 
stat. Aristot.  Pol.  lib .  i,  c.  iii,  p.  1253. 

t  Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  i,  c.  ii,  p.  1252—3.  cf.  Fred.  Schle- 
gel.  Phil.  Hist.  Lieber.  Polit :  Ethics.  Encyclopaedia  3Iet- 
ropolitana.  Art.  Law,  p.  712. 

t  Uuale  enim  quidque  estortu  ejus  absoluto  atque  per- 
fecto,  banc  cuy usque  naturam  esse  dicimus  Aristot.  Pol 
Lb.  i,  c  ii,  p.  1252. 


tingencies  widely  difieriag  from  those  by  which 
they  may  have  been  suggested.  The  hypocrite 
may  delude  others,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  him- 
self, by  violent  and  illogical  deductions  from 
scriptural  premises,  which  are  either  not  appli- 
cable, or  do  not  sustain  his  conclusions.  Bot 
the  only  efficient  or  trustworthy  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  by  reference  to  history,  and  by  legitimate 
induction  from  the  facts  which  human  experi- 
ence may  offer.  If  from  these  we  learn  thst 
Slavery  has  been  in  one  form  or  other  the  uni- 
versal concomitant  of  social  organization,  we 
may  conceive  it  to  be  natural  and  necessary; 
and  if  natural,  then  just,  provided  no  revealed 
law  condemns  it.  If  from  these  sources  we  lean 
that  it  has  been  uniformly  incident  to  certain  sta- 
ges of  social  and  material  progress,  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  be  natural  and  just  during  those  sta- 
ges, under  the  same  limitation  as  before. 

The  first  point  then  to  be  decided  is  whether 
Slavery  is  condemned  by  the  Law  of  Revela- 
tion. We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this,  because  we 
conceive  it  to  have  been  clearly  and  exclusively 
settled  in  the  negative  by  the  writings  of  Bishop 
England,  Dr.  Cartwright,  Gen.  Jamison,  and  Dr. 
Fuller.  But  we  will  only  allude  to  the  fact  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Patriarchs  were  large  slave-owners;  and  that  the 
teit  of  the  Mosaic  Law  both  recognizes  Slavery, 
and  defines  the  circumstances,  conditions  and 
preliminary  formulas  of  perpetual  bondage.* 
And  we  will  further  affirm  that  no  prohibition, 
direct  or  indirect,  expressed  or  implied,  is  con- 
tained either  in  the  language  or  tenor  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  It  may  be  expedient  also 
to  quote  the  passage  already  forcibly  cited  by 
Gen.  Jamison  in  Simm*s  Monthly  Magazine, 
more  especially  as  it  has  not  been  fully  employed 
by  Mr.  Dew,  **  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under 
the  yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine 
be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  be- 
lieving masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  be- 
cause they  are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  them  ser- 
vice, because  they  are  faithful  and  beloved,  par- 
takers of  the  benefit.  These  things  teach  and 
exhort.  If  any  man  teaek  othertoieet  and  conseni 
not  to  tohohsome  words^  even  the  toorde  of  our 
Lord  Jtsua  Christy  and  to  the  doctrine  which  it 
according  to  Godliness,  he  is  proudy  knowing 
nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  conuih  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmisings,  perverse  disputings  of  menofcomtpt 
minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
gain  is  godliness ;  from  such  withdraw  thyself  P*^ 

*Exod.  xzii.  1—6.  Dew.  Esaay  on  Slaverv,  p.  19—20. 
p.  93— 94. 

1 1  Timothy  \u  1--5.  Mr.  Deur  omiU  the  veraes  ia 
Italics,  p.  94. 
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This  18  not  merely  a  recognition,  without  blame, 
of  the  practice   of  Slavery,  but  the  strongest 
pofMble  reprobation  of  Abolitionism,   and  its 
Tarioos  motives.     And   to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  misapprehension,  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  words  which  in  our  version  are  rendered 
**8ervants*'  and  **  do  service,*'  are  in  the  original 
**  slaves"  and  **  serve  as  a  slave.'**    Nay  more, 
let  us  not  overlook  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bloom- 
6eki  on  the  former  phrase,  himself  certainly  not 
te  be  suspected  of  any  leaning  towards  slavery. 
•«Tbe  Commentators,*'  says  he,  ''are  notsaffi- 
cteotiy  aware  of  the  Mtrmgth  of  this  expression,  in 
which  there  is  a  blending  of  two  expressions,  to 
pat  the  case  in  its  strongest  point  of  view,  (sup- 
ponng  even  the  hardest  bondage,)  in  order  to 
make  the  injunction  to  obedience  more  forcible,  "f 
Bnc  Dr.  Bloom6eld,  and  others  with  him.t  believe 
that  the  ''sptrtf  of  this  Gospel  is  obviously  adverse 
to  slavery."    We  think  thatthis  is  rather  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  Middle 
Agss,  than  warranted  by  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamsot.    The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  certainly  ad- 
verse to  the  restriction  of  the  free  action  of  oth- 
ers, when  such  freedom  may  enure  to  their  bene- 
6t,  withontcompromising  higher  and  more  general 
advantages  to  the  social  state.    This  result  was 
generally  anticipated  at  the  time  when  the  serfs 
were  gradaally  liberated, §  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  result  verified,  at  least  for  many  generations, 
the  anticipation: — and  it  might  readily  do  so, 
for  the  slave  and  his  master  were  sprung  from 
the  same  great  race ;  they  possessed  the  same 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  capacities ;  and,  of 
the  two,  the  slave  was  perhaps  better  adapted 
for  the  enjoyment  and  improvement  of  the  ad- 
vaotagee  of  freedom  and  orderly  social  union. 
Bat  how  can  this  be  applied  to  wild  and  uncivi- 
lized races  ? — and  how  can  it  be  applied  to  the 
African  slave?     No  further  than  this:  that  when 
the  African  is  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  and 
improve  by  our  modem  civilization,  if  manumit- 
ted, then  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  to  prolong  the  state  of  servitude.    That 
this  time  has  not  yet  come  may  be  abundantly 
proved  by  the  history  of  Hayti ;  and  the  results 
of  emancipation  in  the  British   West  Indies, 
which  have  happened  subsequently  to  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  Dew's  Essay  on  Slavery,  but 
ahaodantly confirm  his  positions  and  anticipation. 
With  the  failure  of  England  so  distinctly  exem- 
plified in  the  West  India  Colonies,  nothing  but 

*Sva  {vyito  ^«X«i.  sad  Smtknirtivav  witlrthe  correlatirt 


t  Dr.  BkMmfisia.  Or.  Testament,  ad.  i.  Timothy,  vi.  i. 
The  Iialies  are  his  own.  He  shows  his  avemioii  to  fllave- 
ry  ia  his  notes  on  this  Chapter,  and  on  Ephes.  v'u  &— 8. 

X  Among  ihem  Mr.  Dew.    Essay  p.  93. 

^Dew.    Essay,  p.  18. 


malignant  fanaticism  could   venture  to    press 
either  the  propriety  or  the  policy  of  emancipation. 

If,  then.  Revelation  does  not  prohibit  the  Insti- 
tution of  Slavery,  as  seems  apparent,  we  are  left 
to  the  examinations  of  history  for  the  basis  of 
our  inductions.  We  have  already  shown  those 
phenomena  in  society,  which  during  all  its  phases, 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  protecting  or  em- 
ploying, and  the  dependent  or  labouring,  and 
now,  instead  of  running  over  the  tedious  ennme* 
ration  of  nations  among  whom  Slavery,  as  ordi- 
narily understood,  has  prevailed  during  certain 
stages  of  their  development,*  we  would  simply 
ask  what  people  can  be  mentioned,  of  whom  we 
have  any  accurate  knowledge,  among  whom  it 
has  not  existed  as  long  as  it  was  deemed  profit- 
able.! Amongst  all  it  has  prevailed,  and  usual- 
ly as  long  as  it  was  thought  advantageous  to  the 
masters.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not  take  place  until  the  domi- 
nant class  distinctly  perceived  the  benefit  that 
would  result  to  themselves ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved!  that  West  India  emancipation 
was  not  obtained  so  much  by  the  labors  of  the  ' 
deluded  philanthropists,  who  desired  no  buy  an 
abstract  idea  for  an  ugly  black  wench,'*  as  by 
those  who  **  sacrificed  the  sincerity  o*  their  souls 
at  the  shrine  o'  East  Indian  Sugar.*'§ 

The  universal  experience  of  mankind,  except 
perhaps  amongst  a  few  tribes  who  have  never 
risen  above  the  dead  level  of  savage  life — and 
among  whom  women  are  the  snbstitutes  for  other 
slavesll — proves  that  Slavery  has  been  a  habit 
and  a  necessity  during  some  portion,  and  that  the 
longest  of  their  career.  This  universality  of  the 
habit  proves  the  institution  to  be  natural,  and,  as 
Revelation  holds  forth  no  prohibition,  to  be  also 
just. 

This  is  an  ample  justification  of  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  among  ourselves — and  it  is  a  justification 
above  and  beyond  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
adduced  by  writers  on  this  subject.  But  we  will 
go  further,  and  having  established  this  point,  we 
will  now  examine  the  diflerence  between  the  re- 
lation of  »*  master  and  servant,"  and  that  of 
*'  master  and  slave  ;**  and,  if  we  find  the  difference 
to  exist  rather  in  language  than  in  essence,  we 
shall  without  hesitation  consider  the  position  of 
Aristotle  to  be  correct  in  all  its  generality. 

The  acknowledged  dependence  of  the  servant 
upon  his  master,  and  the  labourer  upon  his  em- 
ployer, is  certainly  less  in  the  present  age  than 
in  any  anterior  period  of  the  worid.    As  we  go 

'This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Dew.    Essay,  p.  7— S3. 

t  Dew.    Essay  p.  113. 

t  Got.  HamnM>nd*s  Letters  to  Claikaon,  and  Loadoa 

I'  Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1847. 
$  Hogg,  apud  Noctes  Ambrosianc,  No.  xxvii. 
i  Dew.    Essay,  p.  30. 
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back  ID  the  history  of  this  relation  the  degree  of 
servility  increases  until  it  appears  under  the  form 
of  serfdom.  Taking,  therefore,  this  relation  as 
it  exists  in  our  own  times,  we  \^iil  examine  into 
the  nature,  degree,  and  character  of  the  depend- 
ence; and,  while  we  admit  that  in  many  instances 
and  in  many  occupations,  the  dependence  is  cas- 
nal,  precarious,  and  transient,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  said  to  fall  under  this  category,  yet  if  we 
find  that  in  the  majorityof  common  employments, 
the  dependence  is  still  so  stringent  and  continu- 
ous as  to  prevent  freedom  of  choice  and  action, 
we  shall  conclude  that  the  relation  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  all  social  union  and  progress — that  it 
is  natural,  and  in  its  essence  identical  with  what 
is  specifically  termed  Slavery. 

In  all  thickly  settled  and  highly  civilized  com- 
munities of  our  own  day,  the  statistics  of  labour, 
the  reports  of  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  the 
condition  of  both  town  and  country,  show  that  a 
bare  and  coarse  subsistence  is  all  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  diligent  but  unskilled  industry — that 
even  this  is  precarious,  and  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  good-will  of  the  employers — that 
the  service  of  the  labourer  is  protracted  as  loug  as  it 
suits  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  employer,  in 
consequence  of  the  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and 
usually  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  employment 
elsewhere,  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
last  person  in  whose  service  be  may  have  been. 
This  result  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  population,  the 
consequent  competition  of  labour,  the  need  of 
capital,  the  dependence  of  industry  upon  capital, 
and  the  radical  antagonism  of  capital  and  labour. 
Such  must  be  the  result  until  the  laws  of  nature, 
by  which  these  things  are  regulated,  are  altered. 
But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  consequence 
is  that  in  all  densely  crowded  societies  his  de- 
pendence is  absolute  in  reality,  however  lax  in 
theory; — continuous  from  the  labourer*s  inability 
to  obtain  bis  means  of  support,  except  by  the 
continuanceof  his  labour  at  the  will  of  another; — 
and  virtually  without  the  power  of  prescribing 
the  conditions,  the  term,  or  the  rewards  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  true,  that  an  option  is  nominally  left; 
but  the  only  alternative  is  certain  starvation; 
and  it  would  be  mockery  to  balance  the  idle  pos- 
sibility of  choice  against  the  strong  moral  coer- 
cion, which  is  habitually  but  silently  exercised  on 
the  other  side.  In  what  respect,  then,  does  such 
free  service  difier  from  servile  labour  ?  In  name 
certainly  and  in  general  apprehension.  We  will 
not  underrate  the  importance  of  this  difference, 
for  man  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  and 
more  than  half  his  enjoyments,  his  happiness, 
and  his  misery,  springs  from  his  feelings,  his 
tastes,  and  his  imaginations.  B ut  when  the  ques- 
tiou  is  between  subsistence  and  starvation,  be- 
tween life  and  death ;  it  were  vain  to  regard  those 


things  which  may  minister  to  mental  content- 
ment as  an  equipoise  for  the  necessities  of  his 
physical  existence.  The  cravings  of  hunger 
must  be  satisfied,  before  there  is  room  for  mental 
or  moral  enjoyments. 

Neque  emm  cantare  sub  antro 
Pierio,  thyrBumve  potest  continfrere  sana 
Paupertas  atque  Kris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieqae 
Corpus  eget,  satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius,  Evoe! 

But,  with  the  exception  of  the  name,  the  dif- 
ference is  an  unfavorable  one  in  all  those  respects 
in  which  free  labour,  (when  reduced  by  density  of 
population  to  that  condition  in  which  we  are  now 
contemplating  it,)  differs  from  slavery.  There 
are  certain  privileges  of  a  freeman  which  the  free 
labourer  may  exercise — but  their  enjoyment  is  fu- 
tile when  all  his  anxiety  is  for  bread,  and  may 
freqaeotly  prove  pernicious  to  bis  best  interestSt 
and  even  to  the  existence  of  the  commonitj. 
But  his  service  is  not  for  life,  consequently  he  has 
no  claim  for  sustenance  in  old  age  and  sickness ; 
or  for  any  extra  allowance  to  support  his  family ; 
or  for  medicine,  medical  attendance,  and  neces- 
sary luxuries,  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  himself, 
his  wife,  or  his  children ;  he  can  obtain  no  assist- 
ance for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
children  in  infancy  and  youth ;  and  he  receives 
nothing  but  the  scanty  pittance  in  exchange  for 
his  individual  labour  while  in  health,  which  is 
rigidly  limited  to  a  quid  pro  ^iio^but  the  quid 
is  almost  universally  smaller  than  the  quo.  The 
service  is  limited  by  the  interests  or  will  of  his 
employer ;  consequently  inability  to  work,  from 
age,  accident,  or  disease,  stops  his  means  of  sup- 
port with  his  employment.  But,  unless  be  ac- 
cepts the  option  of  prospective  and  speedy  star- 
vation, it  cannot  be  limited  by  his  own  free  will. 
It  is  definite,  and  for  a  definite  return ;  conse- 
quently the  extension  between  master  and  ser- 
vant extends  no  further  than  the  performance  of 
the  task  and  the  payment  of  the  price,  and  pro- 
duces none  of  those  mutual  claims  on  the  affec- 
tion of  both  parties,  which  arise  from  the  perma- 
nent and  acknowledged  relation  of  slavery.  It 
is  incapable  of  protection  by  law  beyond  the 
legal  and  expensive  enforcement  of  contracts  ex- 
pressed or  implied — in  which  the  advantage  is 
necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  capitalist.  Thus, 
while  the  dependence  is  equally  rigorous  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  on  the  employers  as  a  class,  if 
not  as  individuals,  the  advantages  of  free  service  as 
far  as  concerns  the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the 
life  of  the  labourer,  are  infinitely  fewer  than  those 
of  Slavery,  while  the  disadvantages  are  both  more 
grievous  and  more  numerous.  The  essence  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  being  necessary,  continuous 
dependence,  without  freedom  of  choice  or  action, 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  whether  we 
call  the  labourer  in  this  condition  of  society,  a 
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sennnt  or  a  slave,  notwithstanding  the  slight  dif- 
fsrenee  in  nanie  and  apprehension,  the  relation 
is  the  same,  and  hence  we  may  further  conclude 
that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  in  its  dou- 
ble significance,  is  necessary,  natural,  and  just. 
So  apparent  has  this  coincidence  become,  and 
so  preferable  does  avowed  Slavery  appear  to  be 
to  the  pretended  liberty,  but  more  galling  thral* 
dom  of  free  service,  that  a  writer  of  some  repu- 
tation in  England  has  pointed  to  some  form  of 
Blavery  as  the  necessary  and  desirable  result  of 
the  Factory  System.* 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  confined  onr 
fttteation  to  the  two  extremes,  and  that,  though 
these  may  meet  and  lose  themselves  in  each 
other,  yet  there  may  be  some  intermediate  con- 
dition which  is  entirely  different  in  its  character. 
It  appear^  to  ns  impossible  to  point  to  any  in- 
termediate phase,  which  does  not  incline  to 
one  or  other  ettreme,  and  does  not  partake  of 
the  same  common  essence.  There  are,  indeed, 
stages  in  the  history  of  this  relation,  when  the 
general  appearance  and  effects  vary  widely  from 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  described: 
but  they  are  not  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
necessarily  change  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  until  they  assume  the  form  of 
the  latter  extreme.  In  regard  to  these  phases,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  so  long  as  Slavery 
it  not  necessary,  it  is  not  natural,  consequently 
not  just,  but  that  by  the  development  of  the  ne- 
cessity with  the  progress  or  retrogression  of  so- 
ciety, the  justice  of  the  institution  is  restored  to 
it.  This  varying  character  of  justice  with  the 
change  of  ctrcumsunces  is  no  novel  doctrine, 
but  has  been  familiar  to  moralists  of  every  age, 
and  may  be  found  clearly  developed  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  our  own  Country — 
io  the  Free  States  of  the  North  and  West — the 
relation  does  not  subsist  under  either  of  the  forms 
which  we  have  described,  and  that  no  relation 
exist  there  under  the  name  of  master  and  servant. 
The  absence  of  the  name  is  no  evidence  of  the  ab- 
senceof  the  reality.  Squeamishnesa,  ignorance, 
foUy,  and  preaunaption  may  ignore  the  name,  but 
nature  can  be  expelled  with  no  such  fork.  It  is 
trae  that  the  phenomena  of  service  and  de- 
pendence are  very  difi*erent  in  those  States  from 
those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  other  times  and  countries  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  But  this  is  due  rather  to  present  differ- 
ences of  circuoEistances,  than  to  any  real  differ- 
ence of  either  government  or  institutions.  When 
labour  is  scarce,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  to 
capital,  it  can  within  certain  limits  regulate  the 
conditions  of  ita  service,  because  in  this  posture 
•  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Society.  We  quote 
however,  (iroin  iadistinct  recollection. 


of  affairs  the  competition  is  between  the  eapitalista 
or  employers,  and  not  the  labourers.  As  long  as 
the  two  classes  are  so  situated,  there  is  an  equipoise 
of  dependence  and  the  labourercan  hardly  be  term- 
ed  a  servant,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  because  his  service  is  in  some  degree  vol* 
untary  and  limited  in  time,  mode,  remuneration, 
&c.,  by  his  own  choice.  But  this  is  merely  the 
anomalous  phase  of  a  transition  state  of  society, 
and  cannot  be  of  long  continuance  where  civili- 
zation is  progressive.  The  free  vent  for  super- 
fluous  energy  and  labour  afforded  by  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  West  and  the  singularly 
rapid  increase  of  labour-employing  capital  at  the 
North,  has  retarded  and  still  modifies  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  It  still 
continues  less  stringent  than  in  dense  populations 
and  older  communities,  but  at  no  time  has  it  been 
wholly  non-existent,  and  it  must  continue  to  ad- 
vance both  in  stringency  and  extent.  The  rapid 
material  progress  of  the  North  has  prematurely  an- 
ticipated the  ordinary  stages  of  social  growth  and 
expansion,  and  the  relation,  however  it  may  be 
deuied  in  words  or  conceded  in  expression,  is  daily 
becoming  more  palpable  and  grievous,  and  hurry- 
ing onwards  by  an  irresistible  but  fatal  velocity 
to  that  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  Englandt 
France,  and  Germany.  We  are  bound  to  look 
to  the  inevitable  result,  to  the  stationary  and  per- 
manent condition  which  must  ultimately  be 
attained,  and  not  at  the  deceptive  and  chameleon 
hues  which  the  relation  may  assume  in  its  chang- 
ing course.  The  pauperism  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  already  nearly,  if  not  qnite,  equalling 
that  of  London,  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
republican  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
free  service  of  the  North  must  ultimately,  and  at 
no  distant  day,  put  on  the  same  aspect,  by  which 
it  is  characterized  in  Europe.  This  premature 
servility  and  national  exhaustion  is  guarded  against 
at  the  South  by  the  existence  of  Slave  labour, 
which  by  confining  the  attention  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  principally  to  agricultural  pursuits,  averts 
too  great  density  of  population,  and  prevents  the 
premature  accumulation  of  circulating  capital, 
and  thus  retards,  if  it  does  not  rather,  as  long  as 
it  exists,  render  impossible  that  terrible  death 
struggle,  the  contest  between  capital  and  labour. 
Wherever  Slavery  exists,  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  its  capital, 
and  thus  this  competition  is  almost  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  until  the  greed  of  gain,  and  the  hope 
of  large  rewards  and  more  rapid  returns,  may 
induce  the  owners  of  labour  to  divert  their 
capital  from  this  investment,  and  then  commences 
at  once  the  antagonism  of  labour  and  capital 
with  all  its  funereal  train  of  ulterior  consequen- 
ces. Should  this  policy  be  ever  generally  adopt- 
ed at  the  South,  iu  people,  like  the  inhabitants 
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•f  the  Nortbera  States,  will  but  too  fatally  expe- 
rioDce  the  truth  of  the  maxim :  ^ui  festtnat  ad 
dimHoMf  tumerii  in$on$*  But  a|;ain,  aa  the  agri- 
enltural  punvita  preacribed  by  Slave  labour  pre* 
▼ent  the  fatal  iucreaae  of  population,  so  they 
avert  the  moral  and  social  evils  which  inevita- 
bly arise  from  dense  population.  Each  of  these 
hints  merits  grave  coosideration  and  full  discus- 
sion ;  but  they  have  been  in  some  measure  treated 
by  Mr.  Fisher  in  his  able  lecture,  and  the  bare 
suggestion  of  these  important  topics  may  sufiSce 
for  our  present  purposes. 

Enough,  it  appears  to  us,  has  now  been  said  to 
prove  that  so  far  as  there  is  a  distinction  between 
free  and  slave  labour,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Slave ; 
that  the  difference,  however,  consists  merely  in 
name  and  accidents,  and  not  in  essence :  and 
that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is,  in  the 
full  extent  of  Aristotle's  proposition,  both  natural 
and  expedient.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
whether  there  appear  to  be  certain  races  des- 
tined for  freedom  and  others  for  servitude. 

The  importance  of  paying  strict  attention  to 
the  characteristics  of  different  races  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  however  erroneous  at  times  may  have 
their  application  of  the  great  principle.  In  mo- 
dem times  it  was  firet  justly  appreciated  by  Nie- 
buhr,  and  has  been  employed  with  singular  skill 
and  success  by  Augustine  Thierry  in  his  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  his  R^cits  des 
Temps  M^rovingiens.  In  our  own  day  the  dis- 
tinct functions  of  different  races  in  the  onward 
march  of  human  progress  promise  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  principal  axiom  of  historical  science. 
The  destinies  and  especial  services  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Saracens, 
Germans,  French  and  Anglo-Saxons  are  definite 
and  clear.  It  is  equally  clear  that  since  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  historic  age  the  torch  of  hu- 
man advancement  has  been  exclusively  in  the 
bands  of  the  I ndo- Germanic  races.  Does  a 
doctrine  capable  of  such  wide  and  useful  ap- 
plication fail  us  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
Slavery?  By  no  means;  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro  is  a  palpa- 
bly specific  difference,  and  all  history  teaches  us 
that  it  has  been  attended  with  an  equally  wide 
and  palpable  difference  of  functions.  In  all  ages, 
from  the  date  of  the  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions 
upon  the  Egyptian  Temples,  the  negro  has  been 
the  slave,  and  has  never  appeared  as  the  master, 
except  of  individual  members  of  his  own  race. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  he  has  attained  na- 
tional independence,  by  voluntary  gift,  or  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  as  in  Liberia  and  St.  Domingo, 
or  by  emancipation,  or  free  colonization,  as  the 
West  Indies  aod  Sierra  Leone,  his  condition  only 
serves  to  exhibit  his  utter  incapacity  to  avail  him- 


self of  the  advauUges  of  freedom.  The  various 
Caucasian  races,  on  the  contrary,  have  whoUy 
or  in  part  been  subject  at  times  to  a  servile  con- 
dition, but  with  the  progress  of  civilization  they 
have  uniformly  advanced,  and  have  extricated 
themselves  from  slavery  by  the  exhibition  of  aa 
aptitude  for  freedom.  The  virtues  of  the  Negro 
are  the  virtues  of  Slavery,  and  becomes  vices 
when  his  condition  is  changed.  The  virtues  of 
the  Caucasian  unfit  him  for  Slavery,  and  the 
sneer  of  Demosthenes  at  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians, when  the  great  Orator  said  that  Philip 
sprung  from  a  race,  from  which  in  former 
times  no  good  slave  could  be  purchased,  is  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  aptitude  of  that  raco 
for  freedom*  and  their  natural  inaptitude  for 
slavery.  But  the  whole  long  sweep  of  history  is 
only  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  trnth 
of  the  prophetic  destination  of  the  race  of  Ca- 
naan. '* Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  A  nd  he  said. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Caaaan 
shall  be  his  servant;  God  shall  enlarge  Japbetfa, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,"!  But  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  dwell  upon  this  text  and  subject;  it 
has  been  almost  exhausted  by  the  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  of  Dr.  Cartwright  of 
New  Orleans.^  Enough  has  been  said  to  justi- 
fy the  position,  if  not  the  application,  of  Aristo- 
tle :  that  **  nature  has  clearly  designed  some  for 
freedom  and  some  for  slavery-^to  whom  slavery 
is  both  just  and  beneficial.' 

But,  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  by  his  views 
of  Slavery,  Aristotle  ** justifies  the  practice  of 
reducing  our  fellow  creatures  to  the  mere  condi- 
tion of  things,"  so  we  may  be  charged  with  the 
same  result.  Let  us  therefore  examine  Aristo- 
tle's views  on  the  origin  of  Slavery,  and  note 
whether  this  conclusion  follows  from  his  pre- 
mises, or  has  been  maintained  as  a  distinct  posi- 
tion by  him.  And  in  doing  this,  we  will  also  in- 
quire into  other  views  which  have  been  present- 
ed to  account  for,  or  justify  the  original  inception 
of  this  Institution. 

After  laying  down  the  doctrine  on  which  we 
have  been  commenting,  Aristotle  proceeds  to  say 
that  those  who  deny  it  have  apparently  some 
reason  for  so  doing,  but  that  their  denial,  so  far 
as  it  is  reasonable,  is  so  in  consequence  of  an 
ambiguity  of  expression,  and  a  consequent  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  §     For,  says  he,  the  terms  servi- 

*  Demoth  :  Philippic  :  iii. 

tGen.c.ijL.v.25,26,87. 
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$Eo8  antcm  qui  contra  dicunt,  quodammodorectedicere, 
non  est  difiicile  vidcre.  Duobus  enitn  modia  dicuoter 
servire  et  eervus.  Est  enim  aliquis  lege  senrus  et  homo 
84ir%'ien8.  *  *  Necesse  eniiu  est taterialiquos,esae  alios 
ubique  locorum  ser\os,  alios  nusquam.  Ariatot.  PoL 
lib.  1,  c.  6,  p.  1255,  a^,  31. 
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Ukde  and  slave  are  eniployecl  id  two  clistiDct  sig- 
nifieatioBa,  denoting  both  that  servitade  which  is 
aeeordiog  to  law  and  that  which  is  according  to 
nataro.  The  latter,  as  nnderstood  by  Aristotle,  is 
exhibited  in  our  previous  remarks:  the  former  re- 
salls  from  conquest  and  the  application  of  the /us 
gtmiium  to  captives.*  Slavery  of  this  kind,  where 
the  captives  and  their  captors  are  of  kindred 
races,  he  disapproves  of,  and  pronounces  it  to  be 
pemieioiis  to  both  parties,  although  he  cannot 
treat  it  as  a  qaestionopen  to  discussion,  since  its 
legality  is  recognized  by  common  consent ;  and 
legality  is  a  thing  purely  positive  and  arbitrary. 
This  IS  the  only  passage,  which  we  have  observ- 
ed in  a  diligent  study  of  the  Politics,  in  which 
Aristotle  has  spoken  of  the  practical  origin  of 
mavery.  So  far  is  he*  then,  from  affording  any 
foandation  for  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
the  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana 
We  should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  our  while 
to  dw^  upon  this  misrepresentation,  but  from 
the  aathority  which  it  is  calculated  to  derive 
from  the  admirable  work  in  which  it  appears ; 
mmd  the  stiU  greater  authority  which  it  may  be 
expecied  to  receive  from  its  congeniality  with 
tiM  pr^odices  and  fanaticism  of  the  age. 

Bvt,  though  Aristotle  says  nothing  about  **re- 
daeiog  onr  fellow  creatures  to  the  mere  condition 
of  things,"  his  large  sagacity  perceived  the  ex- 
podiencj  of  leaving  open  to  them  the  hope  of 
froedom*!  Thus,  those  who,  belonging  to  a  free 
race,  were  slaves  by  the  laws  of  war,  or  by  de- 
scent from  captives  taken  in  war,  might  regain 
the  former  condition  of  themselves  or  their  pa- 
rents, by  proving  their  capacity  to  use,  and  their 
iadioation  not  to  abuse  that  blessing.  And  thus, 
too,  those  belonging  to  races  naturally  servile, 
b«t  forming  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  their  race,  might  obtain  the  better 
condition  for  which  they  had  manifested  their 
aptitade.  Aristotle,  as  we  are  all  compelled  to 
do,  ao  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  sober  rea- 
soning, recognizes  Slavery  as  an  established  fact, 
and  investigates  its  essence  to  determine  whether 
its  continued  existence  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
aatare  or  not.  He  decides  that  it  is  and  specu- 
lates no  further  on  lis  origin  than  to  show  that 
that  origin  was  productive  of  the  same  error  and 
misapprehension  among  the  ancients,  which  it  has 
occasioaed  in  modern  times.  The  injustice  of  the 
origin  in  particular  cases  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tiie  general  justice  and  natural  character  of  the 

*  Lex  enim  pactniD  eonveatam  quoddam  est,  qua  lege 
btUocapta  eonunqiUTiceraiiteaqueceperuiiteafiedicunt: 
AriMoc  PoL  Ub.  i,  c.  6,  p.  1355,  a.  6. 

t  AiiHet.  PoL  lib.  rii,  c.  10,  p.  1330.  OEUsonomic :  lib. 
i,  c.  5,  p.  1344i  The  CEconomies  are  kowerer  the  work 
of  Arittode'o  papil,  TbeophrattoB.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom. 
C.2. 


relation  ;<^and  this  Aristotle  clearly  perceives.* 
It  is  strange  that  Plato,  who  was  twice  sold  into 
slavery,  is  so  far  from  discovering  the  iniquity  of 
the  Institution,  that  be  is  as  sedulous  as  Aristotle 
in  encouraging  and  extending  it  in  hb  model 
Republic.     Is  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  a 
less  natural  one,  because  in  many  instances  it 
may  have  had  its  inception  in  a  criminal  connec- 
tion 7     The  tistfs  loquendi  would  seem  to  indicate 
directly  the  reverse.    But,  even  granting  the  va- 
lidity of  the  argument  from  the  origin  of  the  In- 
stitution, little  will  be  gained  by  .the  opponents  of 
Aristotle.    It  has  been  said  that  Slavery  origina- 
tes in  three  ways,  by  war,  by  voluntary  sale,  and 
by  descent,  f     The  firdt  loses  itsolf  in  the  second 
mode;  for  the  captive  in  war,  voluntarily  or  by 
implication,  accepts  the  more  favourable  alter- 
native of  slavery  for  death. t    It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  the  presentation  of  this  alternative  is  an 
injustice,  for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
wars,  which  are  inevitable,  among  uncivilized 
or  semi-civilized  nations.    But  it  may  be  said 
that  war  is  unjust ;  and  cannot  therefore  justify 
its  consequences.!     We  will  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  led  away  by  this  new  objection  into  a  combat 
with  another  form  of  fauaticbm;  for  there  would 
be  no  end  to  our  labours,  as  fanaticism  is  hydra- 
headed,  and  three  heads  will  spring  up  where  one 
has  been  crushed,  for  all  the  heads  of  fanaticism 
are  connected  with  a  common  trunk.     We  will 
simply  observe  that  war  can  only  be  unjust  in  its 
essence  if  it  is  unnatural ;  but  its  natural  char- 
acter is  proved  by  the  experience  of  forty  centu- 
ries, among  all  races,  and  in  all  stages  of  civili- 
zation.   To  return  then ;  Slavery  exists  either 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  party  becoming  a 
slave,  or  by  descent.     The  objection  of  Black- 
stone,  that  no  person  can  justly  sell  himself  as  a 
slave,  or  otherwise  make  a  perpetual  renuncia- 
tion of  his  freedom,  is  wholly  valid,||  as  his  prac- 
tice is  fully  recognized,  authorized,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Mosaic  Law.  IF     It  was  familiar  to  the 
Athenians,**  and  to  the  ancient  German  tribes,f  f 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  i,  c.  6,  p.  1255. 

t  Mr.  Dew,  Essay,  p.  8—22,  yery  properly  adds  crime. 
We  have  not  done  so  as  the  justice  of  slavery,  originating 
in  crime  has  not  been  contested  by  the  abolitionists.  But 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  arguoMnt  for  the  justificatian  of 
Penitentiaries,  Penal  Colonies,  Tread-Mills,  d&c,  which 
does  not  also  justify  what  is-  now  conunonly  understood 
by  Slavery. 

^Dew.  Essay,  p.  8—16. 

(  This  ground  was  taken  by  the  ancient  opponents  of 
Slavery,  whoee  views  Aristotle  refuted.  PoL  lib.  i,  c.  6^ 
P.125S. 

H  Blackstone's  position  that  there  cannot  be  a  j«id  pro 
quo  is  fully  answered  by  Mr.  Dew,  Essay,  p.  21. 

IT  Exod.  c.  xxi,  V.  1—6.    Dew.  Essay,  19—22. 

**  Posidonii  Hist,  cit  apud  Athenaei,  Deipnosoph  :  lib. 
vi,  c .  18.  Sam.  Petit.  De  Legibus  Atticis  lib.  iL  TiU  vi, 
p.  255.  ^  Tacit!  Qermania. 
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and  to  most  other  nations.  Servitude  by  descent 
receives  its  character  from  the  justice  erl  hg  ori- 
gin— for  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of 
nature  that  the  condition  of  the  parents,  or  the 
consequences  of  that  condition,  shall  descend 
upon  their  family  and  posterity,  to  be  removed 
or  evaded  by  the  acts  or  fortunes  of  the  succes- 
sive generations.  Slavery  by  descent  is  also 
fully  recognized  by  the  Mosaic  Law. 

We  conceive  that  Aristotle*s  position  is  proved 
by  this  examination  to  be  rigidly  philosophical 
and  correct.  It  accords  very  closely  with  the 
result  to  which  Mr.  Dew  arrives  by  his  invest! 
gation.  *■  We  started  out/*  says  he,  «'with  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  startling  to  those  who  never 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  slavery  existed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancient,  and  in  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  modern  world.  We 
have  farther  shown,  by  the  preceding  reasoning, 
that  this  *  was  no  accident^  the  mere  result  of  chance^ 
but  WM  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  principles  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of 
property."* 

In  the  discussion  of  Aristotle^s  views  on  Sla- 
very, we  have  had  constant  occasion  to  regret 
that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  classical  work  on  this  subject,  Gottling  de 
Notione  Servitutis  apud  Aristotelem:  and  in  our 
references  to  slavery  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  we  have  frequently  felt  with  equal  bit- 
terness the  want  of  the  two  standard  works  on 
this  topic :  Reitermeiery  Gtschichte  des  Sclaverei 
in  Griechenlands,  and  Pottgiesserus  De  Statu  Ser- 
vorum.  The  argument,  however,  may  be  com- 
plete, without  having  exhausted  all  the  materi 
als  by  which  it  might  have  been  supported. 

Although  we  have  already  refuted  in  anticipa- 
tion the  objections  of  Blackstone,  yet  as  those 
objections  are  directed  against  the  exposition  of 
slavery  given  by  the  Roman  Law,  we  will  not 
close  this  Essay  until  we  have  examined  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Institutes  and  Digest  on  this  subject. 
There  is  the  more  necessity  for  undertaking  this 
task,  as  Blackstone's  acquaintance  with  the  Civil 
Law  was  limited  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  abridgments  of  Voet,  Vinnius,  and  Domat, 
and  the  text  of  the  Institutes. 

We  have  in  a  previous  paragraph  quoted  Do- 
mains definition  of  Slavery  ;f  we  pass  now  to 
the  original  texts.  Florentinus  says,  **  Liberty 
is  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he 
pleases  to  do,  except  so  far  as  he  may  be  pre- 
vented by  force  or  law.  Slavery  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  a  man  is 

•  Dew,  Essay,  p.  23. 

t  The  definition  of  Asclcpius  is  infinitely  better  than 
that  of  Domat  and  the  Civilians.  Its  indefiniteness  con- 
stitutes a  real  merit.  6ov\oi  *dq  'dy^pcoiro;  uv  'dWw  iarh. 
Schol.  ad.  Aristot.  Metaph.  p.  527. 


subjected  coirtrary  to  nature  to  the  domisioB  of 
another.  Slaves  are  00  called,  becaose  militaiy 
commanders  are  accustomed  to  sellf  and  dios 
save,  instead  of  killing  their  captives."  Mareia- 
nnssays,  **  Slaves  are  subjected  to  ourdominioa 
either  by  the  Civil  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Nations. 
iBy  the  Civil  Law,  if  any  one,  over  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  permits  himself  to  be  sold  in  con- 
sideration of  the  reception  of  a  share  of  the 
proceeds :  by  the  Law  of  Nations  those  become 
our  slaves  who  are  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  are 
bom  of  our  female  slaves.'**  And,  again,  Try- 
phoninus  remarks  incidentally  that  '*  Liberty  is 
founded  in  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  right  of 
the  master  is  introduced  by  the  Law  of  Nations.^*^ 
And  Ulpian,  speaking  of  manumission,  observes 
that  *'  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, since  by  the  Lcno  of  Nature  all  men  are 
born  free,  and  manumission  could  not  have  been 
known  when  Slavery  was  unknown.  Bnt  after 
Slavery  was  established  by  the  Law  of  Nations, 
manumission  followed  as  a  benefit ;  bokI,  whereas 
all  are  called  men  by  the  one  natural  name,  by 
the  Law  of  Nations  three  classes  have  arisen, 
freemen,  slaves,  and  freedmen."!  It  seems  a 
natural  consequence  from  these  views  that  the 
Civilians  should  have  laid  down  those  liberal 
principles  which  prevail  in  our  own  Courts,  and 
prevailed  also  in  those  of  Athens,§  and  which 
are  fully  exhibited  both  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code. II  But  many  other  doctrines  of  the  Civil 
Law  appear  wholly  inconsistent  with  them :  as, 
for  instance,  the  principle  that  the  Roman  ia  a 

*  Libertas  est  naturalis  fiicultas  ejus,  quod  cuiqne  fit- 
cere  licet,  nisi  si  quid  vi  aut  jure  prohibetur.  Servitiis  est 
constitutio  juris  gentium,  qua  quia  dominio  alieno  contia 
naturam  subjicitur.  Senri  ex  eo  appellati  aunt,  quod  im- 
peratorea  captiTOS  vendere,  ac  per  hoc  senrare,  nee  oc- 
cidere  solenU 

Senri  autem  in  dominium  nostrum  rediguntur  aut  jura 
civilt  aut  gentium.  Jure  Givili,  si  qnis  ae  nsajor  viginti 
amiis  ad  pretium  participandum  venire  pasaua  eat :  ioie 
gentium  servi  nostri  aunt  qui  ab  hostibua  capiuntur,  ant 
qui  ex  ancillis  nostris  nascuntur.  Dig.  lib.  i.  Tit.  vi.  (f  4,  ^ 
These  passages  are  transcribed  in  the  Institutes,  lib.  i. 
Tit.  iii,  and  used  by  Domat. 

t  Ut  enim  libertas  naturali  jure  continetnr,  et  domina- 
tio  ex  jure  gentium  introducta  eat  etc.    Dig.  xii.  vi.  64. 

X  Que  res  a  jure  gentium  originem  aumsit,  utpote  quam 
jure  naturali  omnes  liberi  nascuntur,  nee  esset  nota  man- 
umissio,  quum  servitus  esset  incognita.  Sed  poeteaqnam 
jure  gentium  serritus  invaait,  secntum  eat  beneficiam 
manumissionis,  etquum  uno  natarah  nomine  homines  ap- 
pellarentur,  jure  gentium  tria  genera  esae  cceperunt,  Ube- 
ri,  et  his  contrarium  servi,  et  tertuum  genus,  liberti,  id  est, 
hi,  qui  desicrant  esse  servi.  Dig.  i.  i.  4. 

$  Sam.  Petit.  De  Legg.  Att.  lib.  ii,  Tit.  vi.  $3. 

11  Pomponius,  Quoties  dnbia  interprctatio,  aeeandttm 
liberatem  respondendum.  Dig.  i.  Tit.  xvii.  ^  20,  and  cf. 
$  179,  and  see  the  Titles  in  the  Code  and  Digest  De 
Liberali  Causa.  Cod.  vii.  Tit.  xvi.  Dig.  xl.  Tit.  xii,  and 
especially  the  rescript  of  the  Emperors  DiocletiaB  and 
Maximian  to  Quintianus.  Cod.  vii,  xvi,  14. 
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foreiga  eouaCry,  or  the  alien  io  the  Roman  terri- 
tories* became  ipao  facto  a  slave.  Nor  would 
they  appear  to  be  consonant  with  the  declara- 
tion of  that  great  Civilian,  Francis  Baldwin,  at 
once  the  pupil  and  the  predecessor  of  Cujas,* 
that  **  Slaves  are  scarcely  regarded  as  men  by 
the  Civil  Law"t — &  declaration  fully  borne  out 
by  the  language  of  the  Digest.) 

There  is  evidently  here  a  difficulty  requiring  a 
solution — and  in  this  light  the  subject  was  re- 
garded by  two  distinguished  commentaton  on 
the  Civil  Law — Chesi  and  Panciroli.§  Thai 
difficulty  consists  in  the  vague  employment  by 
the  Roman  Jurists  of  the  terms,  Nature,  Law  of 
Nature,  and  Law  of  Nations,  and  their  entire 
difference  of  acceptation  in  the  Civil  Law  and 
in  modem  usage.  "  It,"  (the  Law  of  Nations,) 
says  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolita- 
aa,  repeating  an  observation  which  had  been 
often  previously  made,  **  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Ju8  Gentium  of  the  Roman  Civil- 
ians, nho  by  that  term  intended  what  has  been 
usually  understood  and  discussed  as  the  Law  of 
Nature.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
Law  of  Nature,  according  to  the  Civilians,  em* 
braced  the  whole  auimal  kingdom  in  its  opera- 
tions :  with  us  the  Law  of  Nature  is,  like  the  Jus 
Gtntium,  considered  as  operating  upon  mankind 
atone,'*!  This  explanation  is  alone  sufficient  to 
give  an  entire  diversity  of  signification  to  the 
passages  cited  from  the  Civil  Law,  from  that 
which  at  first  sight  they  might  appear  to  assume. 
But,  as  this  solution  does  not  enter  into  details, 
we  will  examine  more  minutely  into  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms,  and  the  confusion  which  arises 
from  the  variety  of  their  significations.  The  Ci- 
vilians, with  Ulpiaa  at  their  head,  divided  Law 
into  two  main  branches.  Public  and  Private  Law. 
The  division  of  the  Private  Law  was  threefold; 
according  as  it  might  be  collected  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Nature,  of  Nations,  or  of  individual 
States.    The  Law  of  Nature  was  what  Nature 

*  B«IduiD«8  w  considered  as  the  pupil  of  Cujacius  on 
tke  Mithoritj  of  ProC  Graves.  Encycl.  Metrop.  Tit.  Lan. 
•ad  of  his  epitaph  wntten  by  hii  (Head  and  pupil,  Papy- 
rias  HaeaoDus.  He  was  the  predecessor  of  Cujas  in  the 
Law  School  of  Na^'orre,  at  Bourdeauz,  as  he  himself  says. 
Coum.  in  Legg,  xii.  Tab.  c.  tL 

t  Serri  autem  jure  ctvila  vix  amplius  in  hoaunum  nonii- 
ae  habentur,  et  nihili  prope  fiunt.  *  *  qnoa  jure  civili 
BoUo  nomero  locoque  haberi,  ac  vix  inter  homines  censeri 
dixi.    Cateches.  Juris,  c.  ii,  p.  680—2. 

t  Qnod  attinet  ad  jus  civile,  servi  pro  nullis  habentur : 
nee  tamen  et  jure  naturali,  quia,  quod  ad  jus  naturale  at- 
tiaet,onuies  homines  cqaales  sunt.  Ulpian,  lib.  xliii. 
•d  Sshmnm.  Dig.  lib.  4.  Tit.  xvii.  ^  32.  cf.  ^  209.  Ser- 
vimiRn  mortalitati  fere  comparamus.  This  we  inteipret, 
however,  as  referring  naerely  to  civil  death. 

t  Chesiii  Interp.  Legg.,lib.  i,  c.  xxvii.  Guidi  Panci- 
roli.  Thesaur.  Var.  Lect.  lib.  ii,  c.  cclxx. 

I  Encyclopedia  MetropoliUna.  Tit.  Law.  chap.  ii. 
i»l. 


taught  all  animals :  the  Law  of  Nations  compri* 
sed  those  principles  which  natural  reason  taught 
all  nations,  and  which  were  equally  observed  by 
all.*  Thus  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of 
Nations  were  referred  to  Private,  not  Public 
Law ;  and  in  this  respect  differed  widely  from  our 
modern  apprehension  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
The  distinction  between  these  different  heads  of 
Law  may  have  been  derived,  like  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  Civil  Jurisprudence,  from 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics ;  but,  as  we  cannot 
fully  agree  with  the  censure  of  Heinecciusf  upon 
the  endeavors  of  Panciroli  to  trace  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Civil  Law  to  the  Philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  prefer  deducing  it  from 
Aristotle  himself. t  The  Law  of  individual  States, 
or  the  Law  Civil,  was  what,  in  English  and 
American  Jurisprudence,  is  understood  by  the 
Municipal  Law,  exclusive,  however,  of  Crimi- 
nal Law,  which  was  treated  under  the  head  of 
Jus  Ptiblicum.  With  neither  of  these  have  we 
any  concern  at  present.  The  point  for  discus- 
sion is  the  meaning  of  the  term  nature,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  terms  jus  naturale  and 
jus  gentium.  The  woi>d,  nature,  is  of  such  a 
vague  and  shifting  meaning,  and  is  moreover 
employed  with  such  varying  degrees  of  latitude,§ 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  define  it  satisfactorily.  The  defini- 
tion of  Alexander  Aphrodisieasis,  which  is  the 
best  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,)]  is  not  ap- 
plicable without  much  explanation;  and  i^  may 
be  sufficient  to  discover  in  what  sense  it  has  been 
used  by  the  Civilians  without  preteuding  to  give 
a  general  definition,  which  Javolenus  properly 
regards  as  hazardous  iu  the  Civil  Law. IF  In  the 
passage  first  cited  fi'om  the  Digest,  Nature  evi- 
dently refers  to  that  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature, 
which  regards  man  as  having  originally  been  a 
wild,  savage,  independent,  nnd  unrestrained  ani- 
mal;— a  theory  which  was  afterwards  revived 
with  signal,  but  temponu7,  success  by  Rousseau 
and  his  disciples.  That  it  was  employed  in  this 
acceptation,  though  the  theory  had  been  denied 


*  Jus  naturale  est  quod  natura  onmia  animalia  docnit. 
**quod  veto  noturalis  ratio  inter  onues  homines  constitulc, 
id  apud  omnes  peneque  custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  genti- 
um, quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utantur.  Inst.  i.  Tit.  ii. 
$1.  Vide  etiam  Tit.  i— ii  cf.  Domat.  Trait6  des  Loix, 
c.  xi.  f  xli7. 

t  Heinccc,  Prasf.  ad  Tom.  ii.    Jurispr.  Rom  &  Att 

t  Rhet.  i,  c.  xiii.    Eth :  Nicomach :  lib.  r.  c.  x. 

$  Mctaphys.  lib.  iv,  c:  iv,  pp.  1014 — 15. 

ffiyqirswf  ir  airoi(  'c;^C(,  KaBo  lAi  *im  rait  rivi^  mXKa  /i% 
K9ira  w^t0ttKH^  Alex.  Aphrod.  Scbol.  Aristot.  Metaph. 
p.  574.  p.  33. 

1[Omnis  definitio  in  jure  civili  periculoaa  est :  parum  eat 
enim,  ut  non  subverti  possit.  Javolenus  lib.  ix.  Epii- 
tolarum.  ap.  Dig.  1.    Tit.  xvii,  ^202. 
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by  both  Cicero  and  Aristotle,*  is,  we  think,  ap- 
parent from  the  context  But  the  language  of 
the  Institutes^f  and  Digestt  fully  evinces  that  the 
terms /itf  naturale  and  jus  gentium  were  frequent- 
ly confounded  with  each  other:  and  the  incon- 
stancy of  thjir  usage  and  signification  has  been 
commented  upon  by  Chesi  and  Panciroli.  An 
adequate  explanation  of  the  confusion  has,  how- 
ever, been  given  by  Mr.  Long,§ — we  suspect 
from  Savigny — who  shows  that  while  Gains  di- 
vided the  Private  Law  into  two  heads,  jtu  genti- 
um, and  jvs  civile : — Ulpian  divided  it  into  three — 
jus  naturale,  Jus  gentium,  and  Jus  civile.  This 
may  have  originated  from  the  different  legal 
schools, — Sabinian  and  Proculeian — to  which 
they  possibly  belonged.  Gaius  was  a  Sabinian 
of  Ulpian*8  sect  we  are  ignorant — but  the  point 
does  not  merit  investigation  at  present.  The  di- 
vision of  Ulpian  certainly  exhibited  a  distinction 
without  any  very  perceptible  difference;  and  one 
which  was  not  uniformly  observed  even  by  him- 
self. 

The  two  theories  or  systems  of  division  seem 
to  have  been  confounded  or  disregarded  by  other 
Jurists :  though  most  of  the  discord  and  indis- 
tinctness may,  perhaps,  be  legitimately  attributed 
to  the  haste  or  carelessness  of  Tribonian  himself. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Jus  gentium  of  Gaius 
corresponded  with  the  Jus  naturale  and  the  Jus 
gentium  of  Ulpian ;  and  Mr.  Long,  (probably 
following  Savigny,)  has  hence  asserted  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Nations  to  be  identi- 
cal in  the  text  of  the  Civil  Law.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  consider  the  meaning  o(  Jus 
gentium.  This  is  founded  upon  the  spontaneous 
operation  of  the  reason  of  men  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  positive  Law, 
and  is  defined  to  be  the  universal  custom  of  na- 
tions. Custom,  then,  as  the  index  of  natural 
reason,  is  the  ultimate  authority  to  which  the 
Civil  or  Roman  Law  goes  back  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Law  Natural  {Jus  naturale)  or  the 
Law  General  {Jus  gentittm) ;  and  on  this  founda- 
tion the  origin  of  Slavery,  whether  by  birth  from 
a  female  slave,  or  by  captivity  in  war,  is  placed 
by  the  Civil  Law. 

It  is  true  that  this  theoretic  interpretation  and 
justification  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Slavery, 

•  Cic.  De  Rep.  lib.  i,  c.  xxxv.  Aristot.  Pol.  i,  c.  H,  p. 
1252,  b.  30.— p.  1253.  a.  1.  cf.  i.  Mor.  Nicomach,  c.  5. 
Montesquieu  Esprit  dee  Loix,  no.  i,  chap.  2.  Schlegel, 
Phil.  Hist,  and  Lieber's  Pol.  Ethics. 

t  Inst.  i.  Tit.  ii.  Inst.  ii.  Tit.  i,  {11.  They  are 
called  identical.    These  citations  are  due  to  Mr.  Long. 

IDig.  i.  Tit.  i,$5.  Dig.  xlvii.  Tit.  ii,$l.  Dig.  xt 
Tit.  xvii,  $42.  $84. 

$  Smith's  Arch.  Diet.  Tit.  Jus.  One  of  the  Aretins 
entertained  the  same  opinion,  which  was  approved  by 
Panciroli.  Thes :  Var.  Lect.  lib*  ii,  c.  cclxx,  some  three 
hundred  yean  Letore  either  Savigny  or  Long. 


is  not  formally  expressed  in  the  Text  of  the  Civil 
Law ;  but  this  would  be  too  much  to  expect, 
when  we  remember  the  mode  in  which  the  wri- 
tings of  the  great  Civilians  of  Rome  were  min- 
ced, and  hashed,  modified,  and  interpolated  by 
Tribonian  and  his  collaborators  in  the  revision  of 
the  Code.  But  the  reasoning  which  we  have 
presented,  is  strongly  suggested  by  a  compariaoii 
of  the  texts  relative  to  Slavery;  and  on  what 
other  ground  can  we  reconcile  the  declaration 
in  the  Institutes  of  Ulpian,  (confirmed  by  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  repeated  by  Ulpian 
himself  in  his  Commentary  on  Babinus,)  with 
his  remark  in  another  part  of  the  same  Com- 
mentary? 

But  we  will  quote  the  leading  passages,  al- 
though several  of  them  have  been  already  quo- 
ted : 

Jure  naturali  omnes  liveri  naaceftduiter* — U^pitui  lib* 
I.  ImL  ap.  Dig.  I.  TU.  I.  $  4. 

Jure  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liveri  nasceban> 
Var.-^Intt.  /.  TU.  II.  $  2, 

Libertas  naturali  jure  continetur  et  dominatb  ex  jure 
gentium  introductaeat. — Trypkotumut  ex.  Ub.  VII.  Diap. 
ap.  Dig.  XII.  Tit.  VL  %  64. 

Quod  ad  jus  naturale  attinet,  omnes  homines  aequales 
sunt. — Ulpian.lib.XLIII.ad.  Sabinumap.  Dig.  L,  TiL 
XVII.  $  32; 

So  far  there  is  no  discord ;  but  unless  the  in- 
terpretation we  have  given  be  adopted,  there  i« 
an  utter  inconsistency  between  these  paasagea, 
(which  will  be  more  glaring  in  the  case  of  Ul- 
pian,) and  the  following  from  Ulpian*s  Commen- 
tary on  Sabinus, — the  work  from  which  the  last 
citation  was  made. 

Lex  naturae  haec  est,  ut  qui  nascitur  sine  legitimo 
matrimonio,  matrem  sequatur,  nisi  lex  specialis  aliud  in- 
d\c9Lt.^Ufpian,  lib.  XXVII.  ad.  Sabitmm  ap.  Dig.  /. 
Tit.  VI.  (  24. 

Chesi  has  felt  this  inconsistency,  both  with  the 
other  sentiments  of  Ulpian,  and  with  the  Law  of 
Nature,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  modems : — for 
he  asks  how  such  a  consequence  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Law  of  Nature,  when  matrimony  itself 
exists  as  an  institution  by  the  Civil  Law,*  and 
he  endeavours  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by  that 
supposition,  which  has  been  justly  characterized 
by  Heineccius  as  absurd  and  ridiculous,f — name- 
ly that  lex  nature  means  here  a  kx  super  natali' 
hus.t  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  advert  to  the  utter 
impossibiliry  of  reconciling  Ulpian  with  himself, 
unless  we  infer  that  the  opposition  of  the  jus 
nature  and  the  Jus  gen^um  is  a  distinction  with- 

*  That  is  to  say  thematrimoniumlegitimnm,  for  ChesPs 
position  would  hardly  be  valid  without  this  limitation. 
See  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Discourse  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations. 

t  Heinecc.  Pnef.  ad  Jar.  Rom.  and  Att.  torn,  ii.,  p.  xix. 

t  Bartholomci  ChesiL    Inteip.  Leg.  lib.  L  c.  xxvii.  ^  10. 
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ont  m  diflbrenee.  For,  if  we  regard  nature  aa  the 
imaginary  condition  of  men,  either  at  the  mo- 
ment of  birtht  or  previous  to  the  institution  of 
foeiety,  and  the  adoption  of  either  customary  or 
written  law,*  and  consider  notwithstanding  the 
antithesis  in  the  extract  from  Tryphoninus,  the 
jm$  nahtraU  and  the  Jtu  gentium  as  indicating  the 
uttirerBal  usages,  perhaps  under  very  different 
modifications,  which  attest  the  spontaneous  judg- 
ments of  the  human  race,  then  the  difficulty  and 
inconsutency  vanish  at  once,  except  so  much  as 
has  sprung  from  the  confusion  of  the  Civilians, 
and  the  blending  together  of  two  different  theo- 
ries* 

Thus,  then,  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  recogni- 
ses Slavery  asexisting  by  the  Civil  Law  in  the  case 
of  volnntafy  sale;  and  by  the  common  customs 
and  common  sanction  of  all  nations  in  the  case 
of  captives  taken  in  war,  and  children  of  a  slave- 
mother — which  cases  have  been  fully  explained 
and  justified  in  discussing  the  views  of  Aristotle. 
The  Roman  Law  does  not  examine  into  the  ori- 
ginal or  abstract  justice  of  the  Institution — what 
has  either  Law  or  Society  to  do  with  abstrac- 
tions, when  their  whole  being  is  exhausted  in  the 
practical  realities  which  are  the  objects  of  their 
concern  ?  The  Roman  Law  scarcely  goes  as 
fiar  as  Aristotle,  but  assumes  Slavery  as  an  In- 
•titntion  already  existing,  or  as  having  come  into 
existence,  in  a  manner  not  to^be  questioned.  It 
employs  its  existence  as  a  premise  for  farther 
deductions,  but  never  ascends  higher.  Hence 
all  the  passages  in  the  Romau  Law  resolve  them- 
sdves  into  the  questions  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  position  of  Aristotle  adopted  for  our  text 
and  we  might  conclude  our  observations  for  the 
present  with  the  repetition  of  his  thesis — which, 
we  think,  has  been  fully  established. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with 
the  question  of  Slavery,  which  we  had  intended 
t9  discuss,  but  our  remarks  have  already  so  far 
outran  our  contemplation,  that  we  leave  them 
unnoticed.  We  cannot,  indeed,  refrain  from  ex 
pressing  our  regret  at  having  been  prevented,  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  books  and  authorities, 
from  rendering  our  investigation  of  those  points 
thorough  and  complete ;  and  we  would  offer  as 
our  excuse  for  having  availed  ourselves  of  the 
aid  of  unfamiliar  authors,  (who  are  all,  however, 
of  the  highest  authority,)  that  we  have  employed 
not  so  much  those  which  we  might  have  prefer- 
red, aa  those  which  chance  enabled  us  to  con- 
sult, or  had  previously  enabled  us  to  make  ex- 
tracts from*  With  this  explanation  we  submit 
our  scanty  contribution  to  the  great  argument. 


*  Panciroli  considered  it  to  be  so  nndentood  by  the 
CinlieiM,a8  ia  eviaced  by  his  romark.  Thes.  Var.  Lect. 
lih.  ii.,  e.  cclxx. 


THE  SALVER  OF  GRAPES. 


BT   R.  H.    8T0DDAED. 


What*8  this  upon  my  table  hid  beneath 
Crisp,  glossy  leaves,  and  tendrils  intertwined. 
Like  Dian's  ringlets  tossing  on  the  wind 

A  chaplet  verderous  as  Anacreon*s  wreath  T 

I  lift  it  up,  and  lo!  a  salver  bright. 

Of  lmk6d  bars,  like  twisted  beams  of  light, 
Fantastically  filagreed  and  deep ;  * 

And  bunches  of  ripe  grapes,  all  purple-ish. 

Like  rubies  in  a  Sea  Nymph's  pearly  dish. 
Up-piled  with  wasted  care,  a  dropping  heap ! 

Oh  what  a  generous  gift,  a  lavish  store, 
The  hoarded  wealth  of  vineyards  far  away, 
The  rifled  preciousness  of  the  rich  South  ; 

Heavy  and  rounded  clusters,  dusted  o'er. 
Mottled  with  misty  hues,  a  breath-like  grey 
The  print  of  kisses  from  Summer's  ambrosial  mouth! 


Oh  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  squeeze 
A  mouthful  to  my  palate,  till  they  burst 
In  trickling  showers  which  feed  my  growing  thirst. 

And  lap  my  soul  in  dainty  ecstacies ! 

Bring  me  the  antique  beaker  from  Tokay-— 
The  ransom  of  the  King — the  largest  one. 
Studded  with  jewels,  like  a  rising  sun 

Sprinkled  with  stars ;  be  nimble-footed,  pray ! 

Sandaled  like  Thought,  a  moment  here  and  flown ;— > 

Soh — ^give  it  me,  and  leave  me  all  alone !— > 

I  love  to  sit,  as  now,  distilling  grapes, 

And  watch  the  nectarous  wine  as  it  escapes ; 

Drop  after  drop  into  the  goblet  flows, 

Like  tinctured  dew  from  out  a  crumpled  rose! 

My  lily  hands  are  stained,  my  fingers  drip ; 
The  beaker  slowly  fills,  a  longing  sight. 
Fills  slowly  with  embubbled  pearls  of  Ught, 

\lliich  float  and  well  around  its  shining  lip — 

Gods !  what  a  honied  draught!  how  fresh  and  fine ! 
Richer  than  spring^the  leafyness  of  June, — 
A  pensive  summer  eve, — a  tender  rnoon-^ 

Or  Love,  or  any  earthly  thing  divine; 

The  heavenliest  thing  below  is  brave  and  noble  wiae. 


Another  sip,  slow  as  a  lover's  kiss. 

Refining  all  its  many  niceties, 
Parting  its  separate  flavors,  bliss  by  blisa. 

Soft-couched  in  dreamy  indolence  and  • 
Another  draught— I  seem  to  tread  the  air, 

Plume-shod  like  Mercury  with  quills  of  light ;— > 
I  find  or  make  a  brightness  everywhere. 

And  shed  a  halo  on  the  skirts  of  night ! 
Have  I  been  drinking  sunbeams,  or  the  spray 
Up-gushing  from  the  fountains  of  the  day  T 
My  heart  is  all  a-flame,  my  pulses  beat 

And  the  blood  runs  like  lightning  in  my  veins ; 

And  now  I  fiiint  with  Love's  voluptuous  pains, 
And  long  to  swoon  away  and  die  at  Pleasure's  fiset ! 


Away!  away!  my  wing6d  Fancy  flies,—. 
Like  Ganymede  when  his  Olympian  cask 
Is  out,  and  Jove  is  calling  for  a  flask^— . 
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Hovering  above  some  vintage  Paradise! — 
A  thouaand  ripened  vineyards  droop  around. 
Bending  their  poles  to  earth,  and  leagues  of  ground 
Are  overrun  with  slips,  and  arbors  green, 
Festooned  wiih  wavy  vines,  a  summer  screen; 
And  ladders  slant  against  the  latticed  walls, 

Where  clumsy  hinds  are  clambering  up  and  down. 

And  see,  (Hallo!  my  man!)  a  careless  clown 
Unclasps  the  limb  he  held, — a  shower  falls 
Rolling  along  the  slope,  where  loveliest  maids 
Are  picking  clusters  over  in  the  shades; 
And  little  children  with  huge  armfuls  run, 
And  stub  their  toes,  out-stumbling  in  the  sun 
On  top  the  bleeding  bunches,  and  the  swains 

Laugh  merri^  with  basketi  on  their  heads. 
And  horses  decked  with  foliage  urge  the  wains, 

Heaped  up,  o'erioaded  to  the  straw-thatched  sheds 
Where  presses  stand,  and  youngsters  in  a  row, 
Trample  the  grapes  in  foaming  vats  below  ; 
And  where  a  shepherd  plays  his  simple  reed, 

And  sings  a  ditty  deep  in  country  lore, 
The  rustics  dance  along  the  flowery  mead 

And  join  the  tunc  and  snap  their  fingers  evermore* 


Away!  away ! — the  earth  is  full  of  glee ; 

A  thousand  banners  flaunt  the  summer  wind; 
Bacchus  is  come  to  set  the  nations  free. 

Slow-marching  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ind. 
His  car  is  drawn  by  leopards,  and  the  lines 
Wherewith  he  checks  their  speed,  are  wreathed  vanes ; 
He  stands  superb  and  proudly  holding  up 
Untasted  to  his  mouth  a  brimming  cup. 
Spilling  the  wine  around  his  braced  feet, 
Oblivious  of  it  as  he  turns  to  greet 
And  fondle  Ariadne  at  his  side, 
Clapping  her  hands  in  mirth,  a  happy  bride ! 
His  music  follows  next,  a  noisy  crowd. 

Blowing  away  for  life  with  swollen  cheeks  ; 

The  silver  trumpet  speaks, 
The  brazen  cymbals  clash,  and  scream  aloud, 
The  Doric  flutes  breathe  low,  and  tender  lyres 
Awake  with  quivering  wires ; 
Barbaric  drums  are  beat  and  shells  are  blown. 
And  instruments  of  every  shape  and  tone. 
And  old  Silenus  follows  on  his  ass, 

Tigbt-clinging  to  his  ragged  mane  and  ears  ; 

His  eyes  are  red  and  full  of  maudlin  tears  \-^ 
He  strives  to  urge  his  courser  from  the  grass 
•  That  grows  along  the  path,  a  tempting  crop ; — 
He  runs  a  moment,  mokes  a  sudden  stop 
And  casts  him  off,  head-foremost  on  the  ground. 
And  troops  of  revellers  are  gathering  round! 
The  satyrs  after  him  and  sylvan  fauns, 
With  rough  and  shaggy  skms,  and  budding  horns 
Sticking  through  wreaths  of  ivy,  frisk  along. 
And  mumble  with  thick  lips  a  drinking  song  !-^ 
And  many  a  bearded  river-god  and  sprite. 
With  coronals  of  sedge  and  lilies  white. 
Follow,  and  tipsy  louts  of  all  degrees. 
With  heavy  nodding  heads,  and  trembling  knees, 
Stumble  at  every  step,  with  drowsy  eyes, 
Winking  at  nothing,  looking  sage  and  wise ; 
Some  limp  with  empty  flagons  in  their  hands, 
Scattering  the  drops  along  the  parched  sands ; 
Some  drink  from  heavy  pitchers,  others  drain 

Long,  slender  flasks  till  naught  is  left  within ; 

And  some  are  quarrelling  about  a  skm, 
Tugging  thereat  with  all  their  might  and  main ; 
And  huntsmen  ride  on  tusky  boars  that  charge 
Right  througli  the  scattering  hosts,  and  run  at  Urga 


In  spite  of  reins  and  cuihs,  and  others  pant. 

Perched  high  upon  a  dusky  elephant, 
In  trappings  rich,  led  on  in  docile  pride. 
Swinging  his  curly  trunk  from  side  to  side; 
And  flir  behind  an  endless  retinue, 
Winding  along  the  fields,  besprent  with  dew, 
Pageants  and  masques  and  all  the  joys  that  cast 
A  cloud  of  glory  o'er  the  memory  of  the  Past! 

6 

My  wine  is  gone — the  vision  melts  away; 
I  drink  no  more  but  spirit  draughts  to-day ; 
My  heart  is  laden  with  delicious  wine, 

A  salver  full  of  fancies,  grapes  of  Thought, 

Rare  clusters  of  imaginations  brought 
From  vineyards  in  the  sweet  Parnassian  clinoe— 
I'll  pick  the  finest  now,  delaying  long 

In  idleness  and  luxury  of  mind. 

And  press  the  vintage  lucid  and  refined 
And  quench  my  thirst  from  out  the  golden  cup  of  Song! 
.    lo!  Pfean! 

The  wine  of  Poeay! 


KENNEDY'S  LIFE  Or  WILLIAM  WIRT.. 

It  would  have  been  a  very  great  loss,  had  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Wirt  remained  ua written*  We 
know  of  no  example  more  fruitful  than  his,  ia 
instruction  to  young  men,  and  especially  to  the 
young  men  of  our  own  country.  The  lives  of 
our  revolutionary  heroes  and  sages,  were  impli- 
cated with  events  of  such  magnitude,  that  we 
scarce  know  how  to  reduce  the  principles  of  their 
action  to  a  practical  formula,  which  would  be  of 
use  to  those  whose  scene  of  effort  is  so  much 
more  circumscribed.  It  is  like  applying  the 
rules  for  epic  poetry  to  the  composition  of  a  bal- 
lad. But  Mr.  Wirt's  honors  were  not  gathered 
on  the  battle-field,  nor  won  by  a  bold  ventaro 
at  the  critical  moment  of  some  political  commo- 
tion, but  were  the  legitimate  and  natural  rewards 
of  fair  effort  in  a  field  open  to  all  comers. 

The  benefit  of  this  example  so  available  for 
practical  purposes,  would  have  been  lost,  had 
not  his  biography  been  given  to  the  world.  For 
little  was  known  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  almost  noth- 
ing was  known,  except  to  his  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  of  his  character  in  the  very  aspects  in 
which  it  is  most  delightful  and  profitable  to  con- 
template it. 

Mr.  Wirt's  life  was  not  historical.  During  his 
lifetime  occurred  the  first  struggle  between  the 
two  great  political  parties — the  war  of  1812— 
the  Missouri  couvulsiou — the  reorganization  of 
parties  subsequent  to  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 

*  Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  By  John  P.  KxifVEor. 
Philadelphia.    Lea  &  Blancliard.    1850.    2  vols:    8 to. 
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tioo,  mod  maoy  other  eveotSt  which  were  the  oc- 
casioDS  of  celebrity  to  others,  while  the  hittorian 
of  the  period  will  not  find  cause  for  more  than 
an  incidental  notice  of  his  name.  Nor  can  we 
perceive  that  his  life,  public  or  private,  has  left 
behind  any  clearly  marked  permanent  influence. 

And  yet  no  man  of  the  period  labored  more  as- 
siduously, and  few  men  possessed  greater  power 
for  accomplishment.  We  are  amazed  to  think 
how  much  labor  the  current  necessities  of  the 
world's  affairs  consume ;  and  therefore,  how  little 
surplus  there  is  to  be  added  to  its  permanent  cap- 
ital. How  many  men  are  there,  who  like  Mr. 
Wirt,  unsparingly  spend  the  whole  power  of 
^^^ns^  S^^  ^A  honorable  effort,  and  that  too  in 
public  stations,  without  giving  an  appreciable 
impulse  to  the  course  of  things.  Is  it  to  be  set 
down  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Wirt  that  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise more  influence  on  the  affairs  of  his  time 
and  after  times  ?  We  reserve  a  remark  upon 
this  point.  But  in  the  meantime,  how  happy  a 
thing  it  is,  that  his  Biography  has  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future,  that  personal  influ- 
ence, which  but  for  it  would  have  ended  with 
his  life.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Wirt  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  la- 
bon  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  fame  of  his  elo- 
quence is  wide-spread  and  secure,  and  our  coun- 
try cannot  forget  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  which  work,  however  little  satisfac- 
tory at  the  time  te  Mr.  Wirt,  is  nevertheless  a 
noble  testimony  to  both  author  and  subject,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a  better.  But 
he  would  not  have  been  known  as  it  is  most  hon- 
orable to  his  memory,  and  most  useful  to  others 
that  he  should  be  known.  As  a  man  of  warm 
heart  and  purest  principles, — a  rare  friend, — a 
doTOted  husband  and  father, — a  companion 
whose  social  powers  were  equalled  only  by  his 
genial  disposition, — a  lawyer  ever  aiming  at  the 
heights  of  his  profession,  with  the  loftiest  scorn 
of  every  thing  base  and  time-serving, — as  the 
friend  of  youth, — as  a  laborer  of  unflinching  en- 
dnraneoy — as  a  true  patriot  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian«  this  Biography  will  introduce  him  to  the  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  of  thousands  who  otherwise 
had  only  known  in  a  vague  way,  that  he  was 
a  man  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  esteemed 
lor  bis  virtues. 

The  object  of  a  Biography,  is  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  it,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  how  this  object  could  be  better  accom- 
pliehpd  than  it  has  been  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  plan  adopted,  is  that  first  introduced,  we 
believe,  by  Hayley,  in  his  Life  of  Cow  per,  and 
since  so  generally  followed,  of  presenting  us  with 
a  delineation  of  a  man's  character  in  his  own 
letters.  No  plan  can  give  us  a  more  satisfactory 
picture,  when  the  materials  are  sufficiently  abun- 


dant. Indeed  the  fault  most  to  be  apprehended, 
is  over-copiousness.  As  examples  of  this,  we 
may  mention  the  life  of  Byron,  the  life  of  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  the  life  of  Wilberforce :  and 
there  may  be  a  doubt  if  in  some  degree  the 
same  thing  is  not  chargeable  against  Lock  hart's 
Life  of  Scott.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  letter  in 
this  latter  which  does  not  charm  the  reader,  but 
altogether,  is  it  not  rather  more  of  a  miscellany 
than  a  biography.  In  Wirt's  life  the  selection 
of  letters  is  made  with  great  judgment.  We 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  two  volumes,  with  a 
feeling  that  we  have  in  our  mind  a  portrait,  (with 
one  exception,  which  we  will  mention  hereafter,) 
complete  in  every  feature.  And  this  knowledge 
we  have  gained  from  himself,  given  under  cir-> 
cnmstances  which  forbid  the  thought  of  either 
ostentation  or  concealment.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
practised  an  absdnence  in  authorship  which  mnst 
have  cost  a  struggle  to  so  ready  a  writer.  He 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the 
many  tempting  occasions  which  presented  them- 
selves, into  any  strain  of  general  laudation,  of 
either  the  virtues  or  the  abilities  of  his  friend, 
nor  has  he  dwelt  at  any  length  upon  the  only 
event  in  his  life,  which  might  to  some  seem  to 
demand  explanation.  We  allude  to  his  accep- 
tance of  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency ;  and 
we  say,  might  aeem  to  some  to  demand  explana- 
tion, meaning  by  the  phrase  to  intimate  that  we 
are  not  among  the  number;  for  to  us,  Mr.  Wirt*s 
own  ingenuous  statements  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  we  feel  none  the  less  regard  for  him 
when  he  shows  himself  to  us,  as  one  for  a  mo- 
ment dazzled,  and  led  astray,  not  from  the  path 
of  integrity,  but  from  the  course  of  prudence, 
and  with  his  quick  sensibility  to  the  becoming  in 
every  thing,  perceiving  almost  instantly  his  mis- 
take, and  exhibiting  a  sort  of  graceful  confusion, 
which  like  a  blush  on  the  cheek  is  evidence  of 
right  feeling  more  than  of  wrong  conduct. 

Another  point  in  which  the  biographer  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  self-restraint,  is  in  not  giving 
to  the  public  the  replies  to  Wirt's  letters,  which 
must  have  been  in  his  possession,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  suitable  for  publication. 
And  when  the  correspondents  were  such  men  as 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Mr.  Wythe,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Judge  Tucker,  Judge  Carr, 
and  others,  the  apparent  value  of  the  book  might 
easily  have  been  enhanced  by  giving  us  their 
letters.  Indeed  knowing  beforehand,  the  illus- 
trious associations  of  Mr.  Wirt,  one  pleasure 
which  we  anticipated,  in  turning  to  the  work, 
was  to  find  abundant  anecdotical  notices  of  his 
distinguished  co temporaries.  Before  we  were 
done  the  book,  however,  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  author  was  the  proper 
one.     His  business  was  to  make  us  acquainted 
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with  Mr.  Wirt,  and  as  it  is,  we  hare  a  much 
more  distinct  conception  of  his  character,  than 
if  our  attention  bad  been  perpetually  drawn  from 
him  to  others.  The  letters  of  these  distinguish- 
ed men  would  have  been  **  patches  of  purple," 
of  royal  purple  it  is  true,  but  still  patches,  inter- 
fering with  the  delightful  unity  which  now  char- 
acterises the  work,  and  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  adventitious  splendor  which  could  have  been 
given  to  it. 

Forthis  commendable,  and  doubtless  somewhat 
painful  reticence,  Mr.  Kennedy  allows  himself  a 
partial  indemnity,  in  the  freedom,  or  rather  the 
openness,  with  which  he  expresses  his  own  po* 
litical  sentiments,  as  connected  with  the  existing 
parties.  As  witness  his  very  positive  account  of 
the  organization  of  parties  given  in  the  com 
mencement  of  Chapter  XIV;  in  the  jusmess  of 
which  account,  he,  of  course,  expects  only  some 
to  concur,  and  of  which  we  would  only  remark, 
that  whether  just  or  otherwise,  it  is  needlessly 
introduced.  We  may  add  that  the  reader  who 
feels  disposed  to  have  a  political  controversy  with 
Mr.  Kennedy,  may  find  a  pretty  text  for  com- 
mentary, in  the  remark  which  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  make  on  page  82,  vol.  1,  about  the 
resolutions  of  'd8. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Wiit,  so  distinctly  presented 
to  view  in  these  volumes,  affords  an  example  of 
propriety  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  par- 
allel in  the  lives  of  either  professional  or  literary 
men.  Though  he  lost  his  father  when  a  mere 
child,  and  his  mother  before  he  was  grown,  kind 
friends  took  charge  of  him,  and  the  clouds  of 
his  life's  morning  seem  to  have  been  few — upon 
his  entrance  into  life  it  was  his  lot  to  be  knit  to 
some  of  the  noblest  hearts,  in  a  friendship  which 
gilded  with  an  almost  romantic  delight,  the  whole 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage — in  his  profession  he 
rose  rapidly  and  fairly,  from  step  to  step,  until 
he  rested  upon  the  summit,  unassailed  even  by 
envy,  while  he  docliued  political  honors  more 
than  once  offered.  Blest  with  a  wife  to  whose 
rare  excellence  these  volumes  are  a  lasting  trib- 
ute, and  a  family  that  seems  to  have  filled  the 
desires  of  his  capacious  affections,  and  enjoying 
a  reputation  which  his  modesty  made  him  speak 
of  as  exaggerated,  at  more  than  three  score  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  confidence  of  a  clear 
Christian  hope.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  was  indeed  called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of 
some  dear  to  his  heart — but  ^ho  that  ever  lived 
was  exempt  from  trials  of  this  sort  ?  They  ac- 
company our  mortal  state  as  its  conditions,  as 
inevitably  as  death  brings  its  conclusion.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  ever  for  a  moment 
intoxicated  by  success-^ever  does  his  affection 
for  the  friends  of  his  youth  seem  to  be  shaken — 
never  is  his  relish  for  homebred  joys  less  pure — ' 


never,  even  when  successfully  measuring  strBsgtli 
with  the  great  Pinkney,  is  there  the  faintest  ap- 
pearance of  arrogance  or  conceit— on  the  eon- 
trary,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  ia  the 
correspondence,  is  the  unfeigned  opinion  that  he 
frequently  expresses,  that  his  success  was  oat  of 
all  proportion  to  his  deserts.  In  this  we  thick 
he  was  clearly  mistaken.  We  confess  that  bis 
promotion  to  the  bench  as  Chancellor  in  1802, 
seems  not  to  have  been  justified  by  any  thing 
either  of  performance  or  promise,  that  can  be 
gathered  from  his  history  up  to  that  time,  asd 
think  that  Mr.  Monroe  acknowledged  as  macfa, 
when  in  order  to  quiet  the  very  natural  appre- 
hensions which  Mr.  Wirt  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed to  him,  that  he  was  not  fit  for  the  post, 
he  said,  as  the  best  argument  which  heoonld 
suggest  for  this  purpose,  **  that  he  doubted  not, 
that  ikt  Legislature  in  making  the  oppotnfaKsU, 
knew  very  well  what  it  was  doing** — a  proposi- 
tion 80  debateable  as  a  general  one,  that  Mr. 
Monroe  would  hardly  have  resorted  to  it,  ex- 
cept in  default  of  a  better.  But  this  one  ap- 
pointment excepted,  we  think  that  there  caaoet 
be  pointed  out  another  advance  in  Mr.  Wirt's 
fortune  which  was  not  the  fair  and  natural  earn- 
ings of  previous  labors.  And  we  believe  that 
equal  talents,  exerted  with  equal  industry,  woaU 
now  command  success  of  the  same  sort.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  great  teachings  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Wirt,  which  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy for  having  preserved  for  the  youth  of  our 
country  in  his  Biography.  But  after  all,  did  Mr. 
Wirt  accomplish  all  that  he  might  have  accom- 
plished ?  A  question  which  we  have  before  sug- 
gested, without  attempting  the  answer — nor  in- 
deed do  we  expect  to  answer  it  now.  in  any  defi- 
nite way,  and  we  call  it  up,  only  to  express  a 
feeling  that  possessed  us  all  the  time  we  were 
reading  the  Biography.  We  think  that  Mr* 
Wirt*s  plan  of  life  was  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. He  repeatedly  says  that  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  accumulate  a  fortune  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  law, 
and  devotQ  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  Litera- 
ture, and  to  secure,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  an 
ample  provision  for  his  family.  He  even  fixee 
upon  the  sum — one  which  would  give  htm  four 
thousand  dollars  income,  and  calculates  several 
times  how  soon  he  may  hope  to  secure  it.  It  is 
a  striking  instance  among  the  many  that  present 
themselves  to  us,  of  the  delusive  nature  of  ha- 
man  expectations.  Mr.  Wirt  possessed  a  jirae- 
tice  lucrative  beyond  his  anticipationa,  and  yet 
he  died  without  having  made  any  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  sole  object  of  his  efforts.  When 
we  say  that  his  plan  of  life  was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  u 
finding  any  fault  with  him  for  bending  his  efforts 
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to  wrora  a  fomiiie  for  the  pnrposet  he  coDtem- 
phisd ;  bat  to  aay  that  ia  our  tiow,  the  le^U- 
nele  object  of  life  ie  something  more  than  the 
•eenoiBlatiott  of  wealth  for  any  purpose.  To 
•enre  God,  and  to  beneBt  oar  fel]ow*men,  is  the 
nae  sammaiy  of  life's  object*  and  while  this  re- 
fiiras  as  to  exert  onrselTos  to  make  proper  pro* 
vinoa  for  our  families,  and  is  compatible  with  a 
life  devoted  to  lileratare,  or  any  other  lawful 
oceopation,  still  it  is  something  as  an  object 
dkliact  from  the  lore  we  bear  to  our  family,  and 
the  specific  form  of  our  occupation,  and  is  para- 
■eant  lo  both,  as  well  as  distinct  from  them. 
Mr.  Wirt  is  fond  of  dwelling*  with  reference  to 
sisqaeace  and  lilerary  aspirations,  upon  that  fine 
sipressioB  of  Cieero — tdiquid  vastmm  ei  immen^ 
tm  bat  how  much  more  noble  and  expansive 
dsss  it  become,  when  we  apply  it  to  human  life, 
•sd  with  the  aid  of  revelatioOt  give  it  an  appli- 
cstion  which  could  have  had  no  place  in  the 
fluad  of  him  who  first  uttered  it.  If  we  were 
t  illuatrate  by  comparison,  what  we 

'  as  the  defect  of  Mr.  Wirt's  plan  of  life, 
ws  weald  compare  him  with  one  of  his  eotem- 
psrtriss— a  eorrespondent  whose  name  appears 
io  these  volanMs,  and  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Wirt  existed  an  intimacy  cherished  by  both — a 
msa  less  gifted  by  nature  than  the  illustrious 
•abject  of  this  biography,  but  his  equaJ  in  assid- 
■SOS  labor*  and  one  who,  while  livii^,  by  his 
ts^pe  aad  his  pen,  and  by  means  of  the  institu- 
tisa  which  he  founded,  and  since  his  dfeath  by 
thsir  resulting  eflects,*  has  operated  an  influence 
for  mere  extsnsive*  useful  and  permanent,  tl^n. 
ever  did  Mr.  Wirt  with  all  his  talents,  aided  by 
hk  eonspicnoiis  station — we  mean  the  late  Dr. 
Jshn  H.  Eico— would  not  the  essential  differ- 
sice  between  the  two,  be  covered  by  the  differ- 
eaee  ia  the  view  which  they  respectively  took  of 
the  great  object  of  life  I  For  can  we  soppoae  it 
pssMble,  that  upon  Mr.  Wirt*8  plan  of  life.  Dr. 
ftiee  could  have  been  what  he  was  7  Let  us  not 
bs  understood  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Wirt  be* 
eases  he  was  not  a  doctor  of  divinity.  All  we 
■sstt  is  that  the  tnie  ultimate  object  of  life,  is 
ths  ssaM  for  every  intelligent  being,  and  that  Dr. 
lace  had  a  jnoter  view  of  this  object  than  Mr. 
Wirt,  and  that  the  results  of  their  lives  eorrea- 
to  this  difference  in  their  views.    Nor 

we  h«ve  mentioned  thia,  but  that  we 
tbeoght  it  might  be  serviceable  to  some,  to  point 
eat  what  we  consider  a  defect  in  the  Christian 
phlosophy  of  one  whose  character  as  delineated 
ia  disss  pages,  ia,  we  trust,  to  attract  the  atle»- 
tisB,  and  help  to  form  the  minds  and  mould  the 
pnaeiplea  of  many  yonng  men  in  our  land.  Still 
leei  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  would  depreciate 
ths  Christian  character  of  Mr.  Wirt.  Much  as 
he  is  to  be  admired  for  his  eloquence,  his  schol- 


arship, his  integrity,  his  generosity  and  his  ur- 
banity, it  is  as  a  Christian  that  he  is  most  wor- 
thy to  win  our  esteem.  And  this  is  the  only  fea- 
ture of  his  character  to  which  we  believe  full  jus- 
tice has  not  been  done  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Wirt's  religious 
sentiments  were  warm  as  well  as  deep,  aad  that 
in  his  latter  years  especially  religion  was  a  promi- 
nent topic  of  his  conversation.  Indeed,  his  bi- 
ographer tells  us  as  much.  But  then  he  does 
not  illustrate  it,  as  he  has  done  the  other  parts  of 
his  character,  by  his  correspondence.  And  so 
Mr.  Wirt  is  not  presented  to  us,  in  a  most  im- 
portant particular,  as  he  really  was.  We  feel 
inclined  to  complain  of  this.  Nor  are  we  satis- 
fied with  the  partial  promise  that  is  made  by  the 
author,  that  he  will  publish  in  a  separate  volume, 
a  compilation  of  Mr.  Wirt*8  devotional  and  other 
religious  letters  and  writings.  Many  who  will 
read  the  present  volumes,  will  not  be  inclined 
perhaps  to  take  up  a  book  by  its  title  page  pro- 
fessedly religious.  And  if  they  do,  bis  reli|;ious 
character  will  not  make  the  same  impression 
when  exhibited  separately,  that  it  would  have 
done,  if  occupying  the  same  place  in  his  biogra- 
phy, that  it  did  in  his  life— defending  him  against 
temptation,  chastening  his  gaiety,  moderating 
his  ambition,  sweetening  his  domestic  delights, 
and  sustaining  him  in  the  time  of  heart-uials. 
Had  the  author  done  the  same  justice  to  Mr. 
Wirt*s  character  in  this  respect  that  he  has  in 
others,  how  much  would  have  been  enhanced 
the  value  of  a  book,  which  with  this  serious  do* 
ficiency,  is,  we  think,  likely  to  do  more  good  than 
any  of  the  late  issues  of  our  American  press. 

S.  L.  C. 


SONG. 
From  "  Tki  PUgrim,"  an  UnfublisKed  Poem. 

1. 

The  hand  so  aAen  clasped  in-mine 

Lies  lifialees  by  thy  aide^ 
And  sadly  rests  my  lip  on  thine 

Which  oft  I've  pressM  with  pride  ;— 
The  loring  voice,  fimn  which  so  oft 

It 


Responds  not  in  thy  tones  so  aoft— > 
My  beavtifiil,  my  true. 


Yet  why  sfaonld  I  repfaie  when  Death 

A  better  life  hath  given. 
And  led  thee  by  the  hand  of  fiuth 

To  rest  for  aye  in  Heaven  f 
No !  whilst  on  earth  I  Imger  on, 

Let  this  my  comfi]j{t  be— 
Though  I  in  chains  still  strive  alone— 

Oh  loved  one!  thouartftee. 
PJUCsdsMse. 
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CONSERVATIVE   COOKERY.* 

We  sit  dowo  to  discuss  a  volume  of  M.  Soyer 
as  the  undergraduate  rises  to  address  au  assem- 
blage of  professors  and  doctors  of  divinity ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  an  unaffected  sense  of  onr  own  in- 
capacity, and  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task.  Monsieur 
Alexis  Soyer  is  one  of  those  bold  and  successful 
reformers,  who  come  forward  at  certain  epochs 
of  the  world's  history  to  correct  existing  abuses 
and  harmonize  the  discordant  elements  of  soci- 
ety, and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  mostrespect- 
ftil  consideration  of  the  reviewer  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  All  indeed  muse  look  with  satisfaction 
opon  the  picture  of  a  man,  who,  after  many  years 
of  unremitting  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  race,  having  caused  the  light  of  science  to  ir- 
radiate the  kitchen,  and  shed  abroad  therein  the 
ineffable  aroma  of  his  matchless  compositions, 
enters  upon  a  serene  old  age,  unembittered  by 
any  remorseful  souvenir  of  an  overdone  fowl  or 
an  ill-flavoured  j9o<a^,*-an  Israelite  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile,  a  Frenchman  innocent  of  all 
revolutions  save  the  revolutions  of  the  spit 

Cookery  as  a  philosophical  study  has  been  but 
imperfectly  understood  until  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  *  Lucullus,  though  much  re- 
puted as  an  aftateur,  was  at  best,  we  suspect,  a 
pretender,  and  his  banquets  were  but  small  pota- 
toes to  the  triumphs  of  modern  civilisation.  The 
^  Dinner  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients'*  which 
Smollett  has  served  up  for  us,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  old  Roman  eana,  and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  ''the  melody  of  Homer's  verse  can 
hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  cookery  of  his  coun- 
trymen, described  in  his  flowing  hexameters.*' f 
The  greatest  of  English  monarchs  was  a  bad 
cook,  if  the  story  of  the  burnt  cakes  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  anything  more  than  a  myth.  In  later 
times  there  were  proficients  in  the  art,  and  we 
read  in  Madame  Sevign6  the  sad  fortune  of  U 
grand  Fatel,  the  chef  de  cuisine  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Cato  of  his  age,  who  fell  upon  his  sword, 
nnwilling  to  survive  the  disaster  of  a  dinner  that 
was  wanting  in  mar^.  The  magnificent  Medici, 
too,  giving  to  the  examination  of  dishes  a  share 
of  that  elegant  leisure  which  achieved  such  glo- 
rious results  in  the  encouragement  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  had  invested  Florence  with  at- 


*The  Modern  Housewife  orMenagh-e,  Comprising 
nearly  One  Thousand  receipts  for  the  Economic  and  Ju- 
dicious preparation  of  every  meal  of  the  day,  dec,  8ic, 
By  Alexis  Soyer.  Authoi^of  ^  the  Gastronomic  Regene- 
rator." Edited  by  an  American  Housekeeper.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    200  Broadway,  1850. 
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tractions  scarcely  less  seducing  than  those  of  a 
certain  Florence*  of  onr  time,  whose  refined 
cookery  and  marble  halls  are  daily  sought  after 
by  many  pilgrims.  But  subsequently  the  noble 
science  fell  into  less  worthy  hands;  an  age  of  me- 
diieval  darkness  supervened  when  the  little  lean* 
ing  that  still  remained  on  the  subject  was  locked 
up  in  the  cloistered  kitchens  of  great  Kings  and 
fortunate  clubs,  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  was  so  much  of  fraud  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  table  that  a  cook  and  a  charia- 
tan  were  regarded  as  convertible  terms.  The  de- 
ceptions that  were  every  day  practised  were  in- 
deed astounding.  At  length,  the  late  Frederick 
Accum,  subjecting  the  condiments  in  use  to 
the  test  of  the  retort  and  crucible,  brought  for- 
ward his  memorable  «*  Treatise  on  the  Advl- 
terations  of  Food,'*  in  which  he  showed  to  an  as- 
tonished world  that  they  had  been  uncoascionsty 
swallowing  poison  in  every  solid  and  imbibing  a 
dangerous  potion  in  every  vinous  draught — di- 
ning on  drugs  and  '*  supping  full  of  horrors'* — for 
a  long  succession  of  years.  The  effect  of  this 
discovery  was  not  at  first  favorable  to  investigir 
tions  in  gastronomy.  It  was  indeed  generally 
admitted  that  such  things  were  very  monstrous ; 
confidence  was  shaken  in  all  edibles,  animal  and 
vegetable;  and  men  truly  thought  that  **weal 
pie"  was  only  good,  as  the  younger  Mr.  Weller 
has  since  told  us,  "  ven  they  knew  the  lady  as 
made  it,  and  were  quite  certain  it  wasn*t  kit- 
tens" :  but  by  far  the  larger  portion,  looking  upon 
the  evil  as  altogether  remediless  and  heartily  die* 
justed  with  the  revelations  with  which  Mr.  Ac- 
cum had  made  them  acquainted,  stopped  their 
ears  to  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  went  on  eat- 
ing the  deleterious  aliments,  concluding  with  the 
poet  that  where  ignorance  was  the  only  blise,  it 
was  indeed  folly  to  be  wise. 

Then  came  a  re-action.  The  first  sentiment 
of  disgust  having  worn  off,  Mr.  Accum's  sugges- 
tions began  to  be  acted  upon,  and  cookery  came 
home  once  more  if  not  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms,  atleast  to  their  sensibilities  and  stomachs. 
The  literature  of  the  larder  was  enriched  by  con- 
tributions of  a  most  profound  and  learned  char- 
acter. M.  Grimed  de  la  Reyni^re  had,  it  is  true, 
already  produced  his  Alnuaiack  des  Croumumds, 
but  more  practical  works,  such  as  the  French  Cvk 
of  Eustache  Ude,  the  Cook's  Oraelt  of  Kitche- 
ner and  the  Spirit  of  Cookery]  of  Kdnig,  and 
more  philosophical  ones,  such  as  BriUat  Sava- 
rin's,  were  the  result  of  Accum's  ezpoe6.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  although  Accum  was  an  Eng- 
lishmanf  the  revival  of  cookery  was  couftmeneed, 
and  was  prosecuted  with  greatest  vigor  on  the 

'Corner  of  Broadway  and  Walker  Street, 
t  GetHder  KochkwMif  wm  Kouig,  \erau9gegchem  ttm 
C  /V  Von  RmnohTf  BHMg&rd^  1822. 
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till 


Eegland  teemed  still  in  the  melan- 
ekelj  eottdidoB  so  pithily  described  by  tbe  Gallic 
Ambasssdor  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
eomplaioed  that  they  had  sent  him  to  a  country 
peiisssing  twenty-four  religious  sects  and  only 
two  fish-sauces,  while  France,  full  of  a  culinary 
•Bthnsiasm,  seemed  determined  to  demonstrate 
the  old  sentiment  of  her  comedy, 

Toats'arraBge  en  diaant  dana  le  sifele  oii  nous  sommes, 
Et  c'est  par  les  dinora  qu*on  gouvene  leabomuiea. 

The  first  remark,  then,  that  we  have  to  make 
of  M.  Soyer's  Menagire  (and  we  are  glad  to  get 
at  oar  text  after  so  long  an  exordium)  is  that  it  is 
an  English  book,  though  boasting  French  pater- 
nity. Monsieur  8oyer  is  the  presiding  genius 
ever  the  turtle  and  Tenison  of  one  of  the  most 
Nmptoous  of  the  Loudon  Club  Houses,  and  has 
.to  deal  with  g<K>d*livers  to  whom  **  the  roast  beef 
of  Old  England*' is  as  necessary  as  their  daily 
bread.  To  treat  of  this  famous  article  of  food  in 
the  language  of  Jean  Crapean,  would  have  been 
a  Bsnifest  impropriety;  so  the  ''Modern  House- 
wife'* is  written  in  English.  Add  to  this  that  the 
copy  before  us  is  edited  '*  by  an  American  House- 
keeper," and  we  have  the  striking  fact  presented 
to  as  of  the  combined  influences  of  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  taste  acting  upon  and  form- 
lag  a  work  that  is  destined  to  outlive  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  publications  of  the  day.  Thus 
nay  it  ever  be.  And  when  another  feast  of  an- 
imals shall  occar,  may  the  lion,  the  cock  and  the 
eagle  vie  with  each  other  in  friendly  emulation, 
as  at  pic-nics  in  the  country,  as  to  who  shall  con- 
tribute the  most  acceptable  offering. 

The  Mimag^rt^  considered  as  a  literary  com- 
posttion,  has  the  advantage  of  setting  before  the 
nader  the  most  charming  variety  of  contents  that 
ve  recollect  ever  to  have  seen.  The  versatility 
of  the  author  is  without  precedent.  From  tur- 
key to  truj&es,  from  grave  to  gay,  he  passes  with 
equal  grace  and  rapidity.  He  writes  in  prose, 
yet  oeeasionally  rises  into  the  higher  regions  of 
poetry ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  is  as  familiar 
with  the  hidden  workings  of  the^human  heart,  as 
of  the  human  stomach.  At  one  time  a  didactic 
Sflsayist,  and  at  another  a  dramatic  sketcber,  he 
carries  every  point  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of 
the  usefnl  and  the  entertaining.  Here  a  tender 
sentiment  toncbes  ns  deeply ;  there  we  are  taught 
**how  to  dreas  salmon  in  slices  from  an  inch  to 
two  mches  ia  thickness,  boiling  it  in  plenty  of 
sah'water  about  twenty  minutes."  Now  we  are 
beguiled  with  a  sweet  correspondence  between 
*'cettB  cfa^ie  Eloiee*'  and  ««my  dear  Uortense,** 
and  now  we  are  reluctantly  forced  to  part  with 
these  amiable  ladies  to  be  ushered  into  the  mighty 
presence  of  the  "Reform  Club.*'  If  it  be  said 
that  such  traositioiu  are  too  violent  for  proper 


artistic  effect.  Monsieur  Soyer  may  point  as  au- 
thority for  sudden  and  startling  contrasts,  to  the 
canvass  of  Rembrandt. 

The  fall  of  an  apple,  it  is  well  known,  suggest- 
ed to  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation.  A  chance 
visit  of  Eloise  L.  to  Hortense  B.  one  fine  morn- 
ing during  last  year  originated  the  **  Modem 
Housewife.'*  H  ad  Newton  reclined  beneath  any 
other  than  a  pomiferous  tree,  the  world  might 
have  remained  to  this  day  in  ignorance  of  the 
gravitating  principle.  Had  the  chance  visit  not 
taken  place  as  aforesaid,  we  should  have  been 
without  **  nearly  one  thousand  receipts  for  the 
economic  and  judicious  preparation  of  every 
meal  of  the  day."  Upon  what  slight  threads 
hang  the  moral  and  physical  destinies  of  man- 
kind i  But  the  reflection  is  too  painful  to  be  pur- 
sued farther.  We  might  proceed  to  narrate  what 
transpired  during  Eloise's  visit,  but  we  deem  it 
quite  sufficient  to  say  that  the  conversation  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  about  an  hour  after  it  took 
place  "  Mrs.  L.  might  be  seen  entering  her  cot* 
tage  at  Oatlands,  fully  reeoWed  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  economical  management  of  Mrs. 
Bm  but  a  little  reflection  soon  made  her  perceive 
that  she  possessed  only  the  theory,  and  was  sad^ 
ly  deficient  in  the  practice."  To  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency, she  wrote  (and  here  begins  the  delight- 
ful correspondence  to  which  we  have  adverted) 
begging  her  friend  to  send  her  a  few  receipts. 
Mrs.  B.,  *'  a  creature  not  too  bright  and  good  fbr 
human  nature's  daily  food,"  was  able  to  comply 
with  the  request,  for  *♦  her  parents,  very  wisely 
considering  household  knowledge  to  be  of  the 
greater  importance,  made  her  first  acquainted 
with  the  keys  of  the  stororroom  before  those  of  ^ 
the  piano."  She  replied  promptly,  under  date 
of  "Jan.  3d.  1849"  from  "Bifrons  Villa,"  ««I 
agree,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  contribute 
towards  your  domesticated  idea.'*  The  receipts 
accordingly  came  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  lay  auy  of  these 
before  the  reader.  We  shall  however  delight  to 
follow  our  author  in  those  pleasing  meditations 
wherewith,  under  the  ingenious  fiction  of  Hor- 
tense, he  introduces  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  pabular  interest.  If  we  venture  at 
times  to  interweave  some  remarks  of  our  own, 
having  direct  bearing  on  local  dishes,  the  patient 
reader,  we  trust,  will  not  complain. 

By  way  of  exhibiting  the  happy  manner  in 
which  M.  Soyer  brings  one  branch  of  human 
learning  to  support  another,  thus  establishing  the 
harmony  and  connection  of  the  sciences,  we 
quote  his  prefatory  remarks  on  "  Sauces. " 
Grammar  and  gastronomy,  it  will  be  seen  pre- 
sents a  parallel,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  apparent. 
The  higher  range  of  music  also  comes  in  to  elu- 
cidate his  propositions* 
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••  Sauces  in  cookery  are  like  the  first  rudimentB 
of  grRmanar,  which  consists  of  certain  rules  called 
Syntax,  which  is  the  foundation  of  allianguages: 
these  fundamental  rules  are  nine,  so  has  cookery 
the  same  number  of  sauces,  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  others;  but  these,  like  its  prototype 
the  grammar,  have  two — brown  and  white, 
which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  noun  and  verb, 
M  they  are  the  first  and  most  easily  learnt,  and 
most  constantly  in  use;  the  others  are  the  ad- 
juncts, pronouns,  adverbs  and  interjections;  upon 
the  proper  use  of  the  two  principal  ones  depends 
the  quality  of  all  others,  and  the  proper  making 
of  wnich  tends  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner ; 
for  to  my  fancy  they  are  to  cookery  what  the  ga- 
mut is  in  the  composition  of  music,  as  it  by  the  ar- 
raug'ement  of  the  notes  that  harmouy  is  produced, 
so  should  the  ingredients  in  the  sauce  be  so  nicely 
Mended  and  that  delightful  concord  should  exist, 
which  would  equally  delight  the  j^alate,  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  a  Mosart  or  a  Rossini  should  delight 
the  ear,  but  which,  if  badly  executed,  tantalise 
those  nervous  organs,  affect  the  whole  system, 
and  prove  a  nuisance  instead  of  a  pleasure." 

After  this  learned  exposition,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  fall  upon  a  receipt  for  a  sauce  d  la 
MephuiopkeUs.  Our  author  has  read  Goethe, 
and  overflowing  with  gratitude  on  account  of 
the  delight  afforded  him  by  that  masterly  poet, 
most  becomingly  determines  to  immortalize  his 
finest  creation  by  bestowing  its  name  upon  a 
sauce  i  Faust  is  now  indeed  imperishable.  The 
history  of  this  most  exquisite  conception  (we 
mean  the  MephUtophelian  Sauee^)  unfolds  the  in- 
genoity  of  a  mind  fertile  in  reeourcea  when 
pushed  to  an  extremity.  It  is  given  in  a  few 
words. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  title,  for  it  has  nothing 
diabolical  about  it:  the  first  time  I  tried  it  was  at 
Mr.  B/s  birthday  party,  and  some  of  his  friends 
having  over  and  over  again  drank  his  health,  till 
be  had  hardly  any  health  left  to  carry  him  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  coffee  was  waiting, 
about  eleven  o*clock,  having  asked  for  some  au- 
chovy  sandwiches,  but,  from  a  mistake,  not  hav- 
ing any  in  the  house,  I  composed  this  ravigotante 
•aoce,  which  partly  brought  them  back  to  their 
senses." 

The  sentence  is  a  little  obscure,  from  M.  Soy- 
•r*s  having  forsaken,  for  a  moment,  his  gram- 
matical propriety,  but  it  is  clear  enough  to  sug- 
gest a  capital  subject  for  Retzcsh.  What  acces- 
sories are  here.  A  party  of  gentlemen  are  drunk. 
Coffee  and  the  ladies  await  them  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Their  legs  refuse  the  office  of  nature. 
M.  Soyer  in  the  person  of  Mephistopheles  hovers 
over  their  symposium;  in  the  frenzy  of  iujipira- 
tion,  composes  the  sauce  which  is  to  restore  their 
scattered  wits ;  and  exults  in  the  prospect  of  a 
partial  success. 

In  one  of  her  letters,  a  little  farther  on,  Hor- 
tense  cautions  her  young  el^ve  against  too  has- 
tily adopting  the  careless  directions  which  some 


empirics  have  heretofore- given  for  preparing  ee^ 
tain  dishes.  .For  example,  the  conaiden,  wtik 
some  truth  we  confess,  that  it  might  be  inconve- 
nient to  construe  strictly  the  following  firom  aa 
old  French  work.  It  is  a  receipt  for  a  *^T^it 
FtoM  a  la  potiierte,'*  that  is,  a  calf  •  head  with 
white  sance : — 

"  First  choose  your  head  as  thick  and  fat  as  yon 
can,  then  plunge  it  in  two  gallons  of  water,  which 
must  be  nearly  boiling  in  a  pan  on  the  fire;  1st 
your  head  remain  about  ten  minutes,  then  take  it 
out  by  the  ears,  &c.  &c.'* 

For  ''PUd  dt  Vtau  au  natwrtl,''  Calves*  Feet, 
natural  way,  the  same  work  gives  this  receipt 

**  Choose  your  fine  feet  in  the  rongh  state,  sad, 
as  with  your  head,  place  a  pan  of  water  on  the 
fire;  when  hot,  but  not  too  much  ao,  put  yourfiBsc 
in  the  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  try  if  youcaa 
easily  clean  them  as  your  bead  with  a  knife,  if 
not,  add  a  spoonful  of  salt  in  the  water,  and  let 
them  remain  a  few  minutes  longer;  then  scrape 
like  your  head;  when  well  cleaned  wipe  tbera 
dry,  and  they  are  ready  for  dressing,  which  siaj 
be  done  in  almost  twenty  different  ways.  (8ee 
the  series  '  How  to  cook  Pigs'  Feet.*)  Wheo 
your  feet  are  tender,  set  them  on  a  dish,  take  ont 
the  big  bone,  surround  them  with  sausage-meat: 
wrap  them  upin  caul, and  form  a  heart  with  diem; 
then  place  your  feet  on  a  gridiron,  let  them  gen- 
tly broil,  and  when  done,  eat  them  for  breakfast 
or  luncheon." 

**  Afiler  which,*'  says  our  author  in  the  penoa 
of  the  engaging  Hortense,  «*  a  gende  walk  migfat 
give  yon  an  appetite  for  dinner.*'  We  shoaM 
think  it  might. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  featnresof 
the  MiiMgkvt  that  it  teaches  practical  lessens  to 
the  million  and  is  not  designed  (as  waa  the  **  Gas- 
tronomic Regenerator**)  only  for  the  chosen  few 
who  eat  out  of  Sevres  ware  and  frequent  **tlie 
sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall."  We  havecallea 
the  author  a  rtforwitr ;  we  did  not  mean  merely 
cook  of  the  Reform  Club.  He  has  rightly  set 
forth  in  the  title-page  that  the  receipts  are  givea 
for  *'tbe  ecofiomte  preparation  of  every  meal  of  the 
day,"  and  we  have  entitled  our  remarks  apoa 
the  work  *' Conservative  Cookery,'*  in  recogai- 
tion  of  the  fact.  It  rejoices  us,  too,  that  we  may 
add  in  bis  praise  that  he  is  eminently  hrraane  and 
kind-hearted,  and  that  be  dees  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  all  culinary  cruelties  that  are  practised 
in  honor  of  Epicurus.  He  gives  directions  how 
fowls  may  be  most  readily  and  mercifully  dis- 
patched. He  lenda  the  weight  of  his  authority  slso 
against  the  paU  defoiegraMi  of  which  every  body 
hits  heard,  even  while  he  acknowledges  the  del- 
icacy of  that  noted  viand.  Treatittg  of  peetoy 
he  laments  that 

**  We  are  not  contented  with  the  heavti/iil 
qualities  which  Nature  gives  this  species^  but, 
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p  ^lmie«  of  mprayiBg  tbenit  we  not  osly 
(looriyo  tbem  of  tbeir  liberty  by  keeping  tbem  in 
•outnde  mod  in  darknese,  but  force  tbem  to  eat 
their  food,  and  thus  bring  them  to  a  degree  of 
fatness  which  Nature  never  intended.  Even  the 
biid  wbieh  saved  the  eapttol  of  Rome  is  treated 
with  still  gTMter  indignity, — thrust  into  warm 
evens,  and  nearly  baked  alive  to  produce  those 
beautiful  and  delicious  livers  so  well  known  to 
gourmets/' 

But  while  M .  Soyer  is  conservative  even  in 
bii  notions  of  reform,  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  great  events  that  aire  going  on  in  the  world 
sroand  him.  While  perpetrating  a  pasty  or  drees- 
lag  a  dnck,  be  is  observant  of  the  progress  of  die 
•entary  in  which  be  lives.  Carlyle,  nor  Lamen- 
■ais,  Proadhon  nor  George  Lippard  (we  disclaim 
any  meaning  by  the  classifieation)  has  not  so 
sinned  up  the  wonders  of  our  age  as  we  find  them 
n  the  Minag^.  Allowances  must  be  made  for 
the  awkwardness  which  our  author  manifests  in 
maaaging  the  idiom  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  his 
opinions  on  certain  subjects  must  be  taken,  like 
eae  of  his  own  omelettes,  eiim  grano  moHm  ;  with 
which eantioa  we  commend  to  the  reader*s  atten- 
tion the  following  passage.  Speaking  of  a  new 
iavention  in  mutton  chops,  he  says, 

^  It  was  only  iu  an  enlightened  era  of  wonders 
like  ours  that  such  a  novelty  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment could  have  been  produced;  where  steam, 
giis,  railways,  electric  light,  suspended  bridges, 
which  seem  to  fly  like  zephyrs  across  the  bosom 
of  our  mighty,  wealthy,  old  Father  Thames,  and 
ths  subterranean  promenade  under  his  g#ta  per- 
cha  bed,  where,  as  the  French  say.  the £he8 from 
their  windows  make  faces  at  the  English  while 
walking  below,  as  well  as  (and  more  wonderful 
le  electric  telegraph,  which  even  more  free- 

Ei  firee*trade  itself,  carries  like  lightning  the 
of  the  genius  of  a  Cobden  from  our  great 
conmereial  town  of  Manchester  to  Printing-house 
square  and  various  offices  the  sparks  of  a  speech, 
which,  if  printers  were  careless,  might  set  the 
paper  on  fire*  by  acquainting  the  metropolis  not 
ooi^  of  his  love  for  freedom,  but  of  bis  enthuai- 
astie  action,  motion,  commotion,  and  almost  his 
thoufcbts;  even  the  cheeringsof  the  eonvUies  are 
actually  in  print^  and  read  with  the  greatest  anxi- 
ety by  the  multitude  in  town,  while  the  report  of 
the  last  and  most  powerful  line  just  put  to  press, 
M  sull  roaring  witn  echo  throughout  the  vast  cu- 
pola of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  as  well  as  in  the 
eon  of  thousands  of  guests  present  who  have 
beea  favored  by  partaking  of  the  monster  ban- 
qoet;  and  as  well,  but  not  so  wonderful,  the  in* 
veniion,  insurrection,  and  demolitioD  of  the 
Chartists — the  last  effected  by  special  order  and 
special  constables;  the  Satanic  bottle,  double 
sight,  and  eth^rienne  suspension  of  the  inimita- 
ble Robert  le  Dialile,  bv  misuke  called  Robert 
Hoadio ;  Banvard's  Yankee  cabinet  picture,  3000 
miles  long,  out  of  which  29^  and  three  quarters 
are  out  of  sight;  more  so  than  all,  the  discovery  of 
toeky  dost,  called  gold,  iu  the  barbarian  land  of 
CalsfaNtua,  where  the  humble  and  convalescent 


potato  would  be  worth  its  weight  of  the  precious 
metal,  a  loaf  of  bread  three  times  as  much,  >  and 
a  basin  of  poor  man*s  soup  a  guinea  instead  of  a 
penny  as  here.  Have  we  not  also  heard  of  tha 
great  sea  serpent,  which  a  very  serious  Ameri- 
can, who  appears  to  have  been  in  company  with 
him,  says  that  he  was  so  tarnation  long,  that 
whilst  engaged  in  dining  out  upon  4000  or  5000 
turtles  in  Honduras,  the  end  of  his  tail  was  at 
the  same  time  hunting  the  white  bear  in  the 
crystallized  mountains  of  the  North  Pole  for  his 
supper,  being  something  of  an  epicure,  and  con* 
sequently  fond  of  a  change  1  Tbeee,  dearest,  are 
FACTS  that  no  one  can  deny,  *  1  gueas;*  and  still 
it  was  to  be  among  all  those  marvellous  wonders 
that  the  innovation  of  a  new  mutton  chop  should 
emanate  from  the  brain  of  a  simple  individual, 
while,  for  a  century  previous,  the  ancestors  of 
our  great  grandfathers  were,  as  we  were  till  the 
present  day.  often  obliged  to  satisfy  their  vora- 
cious appetites  with  a  fat  clumsy  mutton  chop.** 

M.  Soyer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  his  enthu- 
siasm will  perhaps  scarcely  be  comprehended— 
that  he  who  invents  pursues  the  most  difficult  of 
all  possible  avenues  to  wealth  and  fame,— and 
that  innovations  are  for  the  most  part  warily  re- 
ceived by  mankind :  and  from  another  passage 
he  would  seem  to  have  found  encouragement  in 
the  reflection  which  cheered  the  mind  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  however  misinterpreted  he  might  be 
by  his  cotemporaries,  a  time  would  come  when 
his  benevolent  mission  would  be  universally  re- 
cognised, and  bis  mutton-chop  be  gratefully  re- 
membered and  eaten  by  an  admiring  posterity. 

If  anything  were  now  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
character  of  our  author  as  a  benign  and  philo- 
sophic student,  it  would  be  found  we  are  sure,  in 
the  love  of  nature  which  speaks  out  (under  the 
hypothetical  Hortense)  in  the  following  apostro* 
phe.    The  subject  introduces  itself— 

*' Young  Grun  Peas.— Young  Green  Peas! 
Do  not  these  words  sound  pleasant  to  the  ear« 
dearest  ?  I  fancy  that  b^r  merely  raising  my 
eves  from  the  paper  on  which  I  am  writing,  I 
shall  see  all  our  gardens  in  buds  Aid  blossom ; 
it  not  only  seems  to  invigorate  the  sensitive  part 
of  one's  appetite,  but  works  upon  the  mind  to 
that  point  that  you  may  actually  fancy  you  are 
breathing  in  a  glowing  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
pearly  dew  is  gracefully  descending  in  small 
globules  from  heaven,  to  fix  their  sparkling  eyes 
on  the  pinky  bloom  of  myriads  of  roses.  But, 
alas !  bow  soon  this  charming  illusion  has  disap- 
peared since  I  have  left  for  a  moment  the  siaht 
of  my  paper  to  give  a  peep  through  the  garden 
window,  where  I  perceive  that  though  to-day  is 
the  t7th  of  April,  the  serious  and  uncheerful 
Father  Winter  has  once  more  monopolised  those 
delightful  and  variegated  nmmees  of  Natnre,  by 
laying  out  his  universal  snowy  tablecloth  over 
this  for  the  present  ephemeral  vbion  which  the 
inviting  words  green  peas  had  produced  upon  my 
senses;  no  doubt  the  eff*ect  of  a  good  fire  in  my 
parlor,  where  1  am  now  sitting,  has  had  a  great 
influence  upon  me  respecting  the  sumnMiy  tem- 
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perature ;  but  m  a  few  weeks  longer  will  realize 
my  wishes,  I  shall  here  coutenC  myself  by  giviog 
you  the  receipt  how  they  ought  to  be  cooked 
when  you  can  get  them.'* 

Thanks,  charming  Hortense,  for  your  receipt, 
which  has  struck  a  chord  in  our  bosom  or  our  or- 
gans of  digestion,  calling  up  from  the  dark  domain 
of  the  inexorable  past,  a  thousand  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences of  unsophisticated  boyhood,  when 
green  peas  in  Spring  constituted  our  chiefest  hap- 
piness i  The  old-field  school  far  from  turmoil  of 
city,  around  which  blossomed  the  pea-vine  whose 
tendrils  fastened  upon  our  sunniest  affections,  is 
even  now  before  us.  The  companions  of  our 
early  lucubrations — the  Domiue  who  taught  us 
the  mystery  of  the  dual  number  which  has  since 
been  realized  in  the  editorial  *^  we'* — the  county 
Court-house  with  its  monthly  court-day  activity 
and  its  occasional  attraction  of  peripatetic  circus- 
company,  all  pass,  like  present  reiiliiles,  in  the 
changing  diorama  of  memory !  And  now  as  we 
treasure  up  the  earliest  violets,  they  exhale  a  sweet- 
er fragrance  as  they  remiud  us  of  the  approach  of 
peas,  teuderesculents  of  May-Day.  A  few  weeks 
since  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  dine  with  a  poet — 
one  whose  verses  have  fouud  readers  wherever  the 
£uglish  language  is  spoken  and  in  several  other 
places — a  man  whose  views  of  life  are  orthodox 
and  whose  sherry  is  unexceptionable — and  on 
the  Uble,  with  truffles  and  a  capon,  there  were 
green  peas,  yes,  veritable  green  peas,  the  products 
of  1849,  in  capital  preservation  from  jars,  her- 
metically sealed.  We  enjoyed  them,  as  we  hope 
to  enjoy  tlie  upper  notes  of  Jenny  Liud,  and 
were  grateful.  We  congratulate  our  friend,  the 
poet,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  pea  season,  and 
say  to  him  with  all  our  heart,  Pax  vobiscum^  peas 
be  with  you ! 

But  revenons  a  nos  moutons^  let  us  get  back  not 
to  our  mutton  chops,  but  to  our  book.  For  a 
short  space  we  must  be  critical.  Our  objections, 
however,  will  be  directed  rather  against  our 
American  Housekeeper  than  M.  Soyer  himself, 
for  they  treat  of  omissions  of  American  dishes 
which  for  the  credit  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  Editor.  What  will  be 
thought  of  a  new  work  on  Cookery,  edited  by  an 
American,  in  which  neither  chowder  nor  gumbo 
is  mentioned,  and  which  completely  ignores  ter- 
rapins and  canvass -back  ducks  ?  Of  the  first  of 
these  substantial  articles  of  food,  we  would  fain 
learu something.  Mr.  Webster,  who  alone  knows 
the  ti'ue  mode  of  preparing  it,  has  declared  (we 
learu  upon  excellent  authority)  that  he  would  as 
soon  undertake  to  teach  how  an  epic  poem  may 
be  constructed  as  to  teach  the  correct  method  of 
its  composition,  and  that  he  fears  **  the  secret  will 
die  with  him"  for  sheer  inability  to  impart  it.  In 
the  al)s^uce  of  such  reliable  infoi  tuatlou,  surely 


some  good  though  less  coBstitntional  way  of 
making  it  might  have  been  furnished.  As  for  dw 
last  of  these  omissions — the  canvass-back  duck — 
is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  ?  Does  it  not  ef- 
fectually establish  our  superiority  over  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  in  the  kitchem  as  in  Um 
cabinet  and  in  the  council  ?  We  recollect  the 
sensation  produced  some  years  since  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  this  fowl  was  about  to  become 
extinct.  Expedients  were  devised  to  give  the 
domestic  duck  the  flavour  of  the  canvass-back. 
The  wild-celery  seed  growing  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake,  where  alone  the  canvass-back 
is  found,  it  was  said,  would  achieve  this  result. 
One  obstacle  prevented  the  experiment.  The 
seed  was  obtained,  but  unfortunately  thedomeo- 
tic  ducklings  would  not  eat  it.  We  are  happy 
to  say.  however,  that  no  such  disaster  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  canvass-back  is  to  be  apprehended, 
at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  And  until  that 
disaster  comes  upon  us,  let  us  no  longer  admit 
the  supremacy  of  French  cuisine.  The  morbid 
epicure  may  indeed  sigh  for  the  land  of  effem- 
inate gourmandise. 

Where  so  ready  all  nature  its  cookeiy  yields. 
Macaroni  au  parmegan  grows  in  the  fields ; 

where  the 

— birds  fly  about  widi  the  tnic  pheasant  taint 

And  the  geese  are  all  bom  with  a  liver  complaint— 

but  all  patriotic  and  reasonable  men,  living  in  tide- 
water Virginia,  will  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  beiug  able  to  serve  up,  at  their  homes,  a  viand 
that  can  not  be  furnished  amid  the  splendour  of 
the  Trois  Frires  Pravencatuc, 

Apropos  of  tide- water  Virginia,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  so  little  notice  taken  by  M.  Soyer  of  the 
oyster.  This  testaceous  delicacy  is  onr  greatest 
product,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it 
attains  a  perfection  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ches- 
apeake that  has  never  been  reached  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  indeed  to  be  lament- 
ed that  even  the  oyster  has  degenerated  from  its 
pristine  greatness  in  the  days  of  Captaine  lohne 
Smith,  for  we  read  in  one  of  the  chroniclers* of 
that  palmy  period  a  marvellous  account  of  the 
Virginia  beds — 

**  Oysters,"  sa^s  he,  *^  there  be  in  whole  baacks 
and  bedds,  and  those  of  the  best:  /  have  seen 
some  thirteen  inches  long"* 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society  to  investigate  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  the  alarming  diminution  in 
size  presented  by  the  oyster  of  our  day  when 
compared  with  these  patriarchal  bivalves,  and 

*  Historie  of  Trayaile  into  Virginia  Britannia.  By 
William  Scracbey,  Gent.  PubUcadoas  of  the  Haklv^t 
Society,  vol.  6,  p.  IU7, 
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we  com  mead  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our 
eseelleoi  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  in  experimental  reeearcb,  would  do  full  jus- 
tice to  it.  He  might  at  the  same  time  prepare 
for  the  archiYes  of  the  society  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  oyster- war  of  Accomac,  which  occurred 
in  1848,  and  concerning  which  a  poem  in  hex- 
ameter has  already  been  produced.  So  inter- 
esting an  episode  in  our  State  history  should  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  the  oyster  was  brought  before  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  and  laid  upon  the  table 
store  majOTum.  We  exerted  ourselves  at  the 
time  to  effect  some  conservative  measures  for  its 
relief  and  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  Lower  House, 
eallrag  for  bis  assistance ;  with  what  success  let 
the  following  extract  from  his  letter  in  reply  set 
forth— 

^*The  oyster  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  sym- 
pathy which  your  letter  manifests.  He  has  been, 
according  to  the  poet,  crossed  in  love  and  latterly 
dreadfully  crossed  in  legislation.  He  is  now  in 
the  deep  booom  of  the  ocean  buried,  where  he 
has  heretofore  considered  himself  safe.  Alas! 
The  statutory  sgis  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
Legislature,  after  deep  and  prolonged  consulta- 
tioo,  have  determined  that  the  oyster  is  what  Col. 
Ward  calls  **fera  natura*^ — that  he  belongs  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  Princess  Anne  to  Poca- 
hootas  can  enter  and  take,  whilst  the  outer  bar- 
barians of  the  North  are  to  be  held  according  to 
the  immutable  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  'enemies in  war* in  peace  friends.* 
The  capture  of  the  oyster  is  henceforth  to  be 
emsa  htlU.  Thus  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  a 
battle  of  Oyster-litz,  wherein  the  descendants  of 
Pean  will  bewail  their  Penates  relictos,  and  in- 
stead of  walking  into  the  shellfish  of  the  indomi- 
table old  Commonwealth  will  be  escorted  into 
the  Penetralia  of  the  Dnimmondtown  Tolbooth. 
The  eonamon-law  being  the  perfection  of  reason, 
the  law-oyster  is  the  perfection  of  the  statute. 
Meantime  that  most  interesting  mollusc  may  ex- 
claim with  the  prophett  *  The  zeal  of  thy  House 
hath  eaten  me  up,'  and  like  the  Hare  of  many 
friends  will  &ud  the  nominal  and  numerical  de- 
votion of  his  supporters  an  unstable  reliance  in 
the  hour  of  iaTasion.  But  ApoHo  veUit  aurem^ 
and  the  oyster  admonishes  me  to  bo  mum.** 

Poor,  peraecoted  oyster,  thy  sufferings  ia  in- 
tolerable !  and  yet  it  is  creditable  to  the  humani- 
ty of  our  emsmt  that  the  oyster  is  treated  with 
far  greater  leniency  with  us  than  with  Euro- 
peans. A  war  of  extermination,  a  war  to  the 
knife,  is  carried  on  against  them  in  France  which 
is  strange  to  the  good  people  of  Virginia.  Under 
pretence  of  whetting  the  appetite  for  dinner, 
vast  numbers  of  these  shellfish  are  devoured  be 


fore  the  pi^  de  nsiatance  is  touched.  We  in- 
stance an  anecdote  from  BriUat  Savarin,  (an  ex- 
treme case  truly,)  to  show  this  cruelty  to  animals 
as  practised  by  the  French.  We  may  remark 
that  it  is  highly  probable  the  oysters  were  not  so 
large  as  those  mentioned  by  Strachey— 

«« In  1798,"  says  he,  «'  I  was  at  Versailles  in 
the  capacity  of  Comraissaire  of  the  Directory, 
and  I  had  frequent  commuuications  with  the 
Sieur  Laperte,  Register  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
department;  he  was  a  great  lover  of  oysters  and 
it  distressed  him  that  he  could  never  get  enough 
of  them,  or,  as  he  expressed  h—his  Jill. 

**  I  resolved  to  procure  for  him  that  satisfac- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  I  invited  him  to  dine 
with  me  the  following  day. 

^*  He  came ;  I  kept  him  company  to  the  third 
dozen,  after  which  I  let  him  go  it  alone,  {jt  U 
laissai  aller  seid.)  He  went  on  to  the  thirty-sec- 
ond, that  is  to  say  for  more  than  an  hour,  for  the 
opener  was  not  very  expert. 

**A\\  this  time  I  was  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and 
as  this  at  table  is  truly  painful,  I  stopped  my 
guest  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  at  his 
best  speed,  {plui  tn  train,)  *  My  dear  sir,*  said 
I  to  him,  *itis  not  ordained  that  you  should  eat 
your  fiU  of  oysters  to-day,  let  us  dine.*  We 
dined,  and  he  bore  himself  with  the  vigor  and 
appetite  of  a  man  who  had  been  fasting.'** 

We  should  like  to  pursue  the  subject  of  oysters 
farther,  but  we  fear  that  our  readers,  unlike  the 
Sieur  Laperte,  have  already  had  enough  of  them, 
and  we  are  apprehensive  that  if  we  descended 
to  the  kitchen  we  should  burn  our  fingers ;  in 
that  apartment 

— incedimns  per  ignes 
Sappontoe  ciaeri  doloso. 

We  dismiss  them  therefore  with  the  remark,  (and 
we  hope  Messrs.  Coleman  &  Stetson  will  give 
us  credit  for  it,)  that  he  who  would  eat  them  ont 
of  Virginia  will  find  them  most  agreeably  cooked 
at  the  Astor  Honse. 

We  might  here  indeed  close  our  observations 
on  the  whole  subject,  but  that  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  moral  we  had  designed  to  deduce 
from  the  Menagere^  and  we  cannot  profitably 
conclude  before  doing  so.  A  nether  extract  from 
the  work  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  onr  pur- 
pose with  sufficient  directness  and  precision. 
This  extract  is  from  the  last  letter  of  the  touching 
correspondence  between  Hortense  and  Eloise. 
The  former  is  speculating  on  the  monstrous  qnaa- 
tity  of  food  consumed  by  a  ban  vivant  during  sixty 
years  of  a  lifetime,  that  is,  between  his  tenth  and 
seventy-first  yean,  supposing  him  to  live  so  long* 

*  Physiologie  du  Gout.    Meditation  VI. 
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She  imagiaM  the  young  epicure,  a  Cambaceres 
or  a  Talleyrand,  at  the  tender  age  of  ten,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  Primrose  Hill,  surrounded 
by  the  future  victims  of  his  merciless  palate,  and 
presents  the  following  frightful  array  of 
tks : 


<«  By  closely  calculating  be  would  be  surround- 
ed and  gased  at  by  the  following  number  of  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  &c.  '-^Bj  no  less  than  30 
oxen,  200  sheep,  100  calves.  200  lambs,  50  pigs ; 
in  poultry,  1200  fowls,  300  turkeys,  150  geese,  400 
ducklings,  263  pigeons;  1400  partridges,  pheas- 
ants, and  grouse ;  600  woodcocks  and  snipes ; 
600  wild  ducks,  widgeon  and  teal;  450  plovers, 
ruffes,  and  reeves ;  800  quails,  ortolans,  and  dot- 
terels, and  a  few  guillem6u  and  other  foreign 
birds ;  also  500  bares  and  rabbits,  40  deer,  120 
Guinea  fowl,  10  peacocks,  and  360  wild  fowl. 
In  the  way  of  fish,  120  turbot,  140  salmon,  120 
cod,  260  trout,  400  mackerel,  300  whitings,  800 
soles  and  slips,  400  flounders,  400  red  mullet,  200 
eels,  150  haddocks,  400  herrings,  5000  smelts, 
and  some  hundred  thousand  of  those  delicious 
silvery  whitebait,  besides  a  few  hundred  species 
of  fresh- water  fishes.  In  shell-fish,  20  turtle, 
90,000  oysters,  1500  lobsters  or  crabs,  300,000 
prawns,  shrimps,  sardines  and  anchovies.  In 
the  way  of  fruit,  about  500  lbs.  of  grapes,  360 
lbs.  of  pine-apples,  600  peaches,  1400  apricots, 
240  melons,  and  some  hundred  thousand  plums, 
greengages,  apples,  pears,  and  some  millions  of 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  mul- 
berries, and  an  abundance  of  other  small  fruit, 
viz,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  dry  figs  and  plums.  In 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  5475  pounds  weight,  and 
about  2434}  pounds  of  butter,  684  pounds  of 
cheese,  21,000  eggs,  800  do.  plovers'. .  Of  bread, 
4i  tons,  half  a  ton  of  salt  and  pepper,  near  2i 
tons  of  sugar,  Sic" 


We  forbear  giving  the  enormous  estimates  for 
beverages,  lest  we  may  shock  our  total  abstinence 
friends  too  painfully. 

And  now  for  our  moral.  It  is  that,  duly  coa- 
sidaring  the  incredible  waste  presented  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  it  becomes  us  to  make  a 
temperate  use  of  the  bounties  that  are  provided 
for  ns;  in  which  temperance  alone  consists  men- 
tal and  bodily  health.  Indeed  if  we  would  heed 
the  suggestions  of  nature  herself,  we  might  know 
exactly  wherein  is  excess.  If  after  a  dittaer 
party  one  feels  like  a  gentleman — if  he  has  within 
him  the  men$  emueia  siln  reelt— if  the  morrow 
brings*  with  it  no  torturing  headache — if  his  per- 
ceptions are  undimmed  and  he  goes  to  his  daily 
toil  with  a  light  heart — ^then  has  he  been  indubi- 
tably temperate  in  his  indulgences;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  feels  the  harrowing  accusations 
of  an  outraged  self-respect — if  he  tosses  on  a 
reatless  couch,  pursued  in  slumber  by  imaginary 
wild  animals,  conscious  that  they  are  unreal  and 
yet  unwilling  to  awake, 


I  one  who,  oo  a  lonesoiiio  rosdy 
Doth  walk  with  fear  and  dread. 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  treads — 


if  he  gets  up  calling  out  for  bock  and  soda — ^if 
his  next  day's  labors  show  his  want  of  attea- 
tion — then  has  he  been  excessive  both  in  his 
courses  and  in  his  champagne.  Be  temperate! 
Let  your  dinners  be  reasonable,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  let  them  be  well-arranged,  and  to  this  end 
procure  the  3feiia^^— read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest ! 


LINES, 


Addreued  to  a  Ladf  t^  Norfolk,  Va.,  14A  F«ftn»arjr,  I8S0. 
Bf  a  Gentleman  rf  that  place, 

I  would  not  that  the  flame  were  quench'd, 
Tho'  vain  its  fenror  all ; 
For  while  its  potent  influence  lires 
I  CASVOT  iall. 


No  thoughts  depravM  or  groToling 
Can  dwell  within  the  breast 
Whereon  the  image  of  thyself 
Is  deep  impiessM. 

Illustvk  tho'  the  hopes  may  be 
That  linger  yet  in  view, 
I  would  not  for  all  India's  wealth 
Bid  them  adieu! 

Such  hopes,  'tie  said,  will  serre  at  least 

(And  why  should  I  hare  doubts?) 
To  lead  me  to  my  journey's  end 
By  pleasant  routes. 

Yet  when  I  calmly  view  the  road 
Before  my  vision  spread, 
I  grieve  that  I  am  doom'd,  uhlovkd 
Its  paths  to  tread. 

*Ti8  true  I  sought  another's  smiles, 
'Tis  true  those  smiles  wen  won ; 
Yet  even  then— a 
Was  thine  alone. 


The  sacred  flame  cannot  expin 
Tho'  vain  iu  warmth  may  be; 
My  heart  unchill'd — unchanged  by  t 
Will  turn  to  thee. 


Spurn  not  this  tribute  of  my  lore, 
A  love  sincere  and  pure ; 
Which,  tho'  thy  smiles  are  not  fori 
Doth  stiU  endure. 
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THE   BROTHERS. 

A  VSMIOH   FEOM   THE  eSaMAH   OF   TIECK. 

I  canaot  tell  how  maoy  years  ago  it  was,  but 
there  once  lived  in  the  ueighborhood  of  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Bagdad,  a  family  of  houest,  though 
bttoibie  report.  There  were  ooly  two  children, 
Omar  aud  Machmud.  When  their  parents  died, 
they  came  into  possession  of  but  a  small  patri- 
mony, and  each  of  them  resolved  to  venture 
forih  into  the  competition  of  trade,  and  to  try 
bow  far  he  could  succeed  with  hb  part.  Omar 
went  forth  in  order  to  see  a  little  of  the  great 
world,  and  to  find  the  place  where  he  would  set 
tie  himself.  Machmud  betook  himself  to  Bag- 
dad, where  he  opened  a  shop,  furnished  with 
•Biall  wares,  and  throve  in  business  so  well  that, 
ia  a  short  time,  be  increased  his  fortune  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  He  lived  very  sparingly,  kept 
bimseir  aloof  from  the  assemblies  of  his  own  age 
sad  pursuit,  and  carefully  laid  away  every  zecbin 
bis  goods  brought  him,  in  order  to  undertake 
Mme  new  enterprise  therewith.  By  this  means 
be  obtained  credit  with  several  rich  merchants, 
who  sometimes  entrusted  to  him  the  sale  of 
part  of  their  freight,  and  tried  speculation  in 
company  with  him.  Machmud  became  bolder 
by  repeated  good  fortune,  he  ventured  larger 
tarns,  and  every  time  they  brought  to  him  richer 
iaterest. 

By  and  by  he  became  more  known,  his  busi- 
sess  increased  to  a  greater  extentt  he  had  sums 
•tandiog  with  many  people,  as  he  had  also  in  his 
bands  the  money  of  many  others,  and  fortune 
tppeared  to  smile  on  him  continually.  Omar,  on 
tbe  contrary,  had  been  unfortunate.  He  had 
tried  many  plans  to  secure  wealth,  but  none  of 
ibsm  accomplished  his  desires.  lie  now  became 
qaite  poor,  and,  one  evening,  in  ragged  apparel, 
be  arrived  in  Bagdad.  He  got  iuteliigence  of 
bis  brother,  and  went  to  him  to  ask  his  assistance, 
lie  business  and  bustle  of  the  day  over,  Alach- 
mud  was  reclining  on  a  rich  mat  in  his  apart- 
fficat,  solacing  himself  with  pleasurable  reflec- 
tions, and  puffing  the  aromatic  fumes  of  his  pipe. 
Ue  arose  to  meet  the  stranger,  aud  when  he  re- 
cognized in  him  his  long  lost  brother,  he  embra- 
ced him  tenderly,  after  the  eastern  custom. 
Machmud  was  rejoiced  to  see  his  early  compa- 
aioa  and  brother  again ;  but  when  he  learned 
from  him  hie  impoverished  circumstances,  his 
heart  was  touched  with  sorrow.  As  he  had  been 
a  very  good-natured  and  mild  man  towards 
othen  in  his  transactions,  he  was  ready  now  to 
show  his  sympathy  for  a  brother  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  frowns  of  a  malignant  fortune.     Ue 


proposed  to  give  him  a  sum  out  of  his  commeree* 
and  to  set  him  up  in  a  shop  situated  in  a  quarter 
of  the  eity  quite  advantageous  for  business. 

Omar,  again  embarked  in  the  chances  of  traf- 
fict  began  to  trade  with  silk  wares  and  dressea 
for  women  ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  fate  was 
going  to  be  more  propitious  to  him  in  Bagdad, 
than  she  had  shown  herself  in  other  places.  His 
brother  had  presented  him  with  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  he  had  therefore  no  occasion  to  vex 
himself  on  account  of  the  repayment.  In  all  en- 
terprises he  was  more  intrepid  than,  his  brother, 
and  for  that  reason  more  fortunate. 

Machmud  now  thought  proper  to  follow  the 
usual  course  of  humanity,  and  took  to  himself  a 
consort.  Unfortunately  she  did  not  prove  to  be 
exactly  such  a  choice  as  a  prudent  merchant 
should  make;  she  induced  her  husband  to  go  into 
many  expenses,  which  till  then  he  had  never 
thought  of  indulging  in.  By  degrees  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  take  in  sums  loaned  to  his  ac- 
quaintances, in  order  to  pay  extravagant  debts. 
Other  moneys  which  he  had  expected  failed  to 
come  in.  His  credit  began  to  sink,  and  he  was 
on  the  borders  of  despair,  when  he  received  the 
news  that  one  of  his  ships  had  been  cast  away, 
and  that  everything  on  board  had  been  lost.  Aa 
soon  as  this  intelligence  got  abroad,  a  creditor 
announced  himself,  who  asked  urgently  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  Machmud  saw  that  his  whole 
remaining  fortune  was  dependent  upon  this  pay- 
ment; he  resolved,  therefore,  to  ask  his  brother 
to  assist  him  in  this  difficulty.  He  hastened  to 
him,  and  found  him  very  much  chagrined,  be- 
cause he  had  just  suffered  a  slight  loss. 

*'  Brother,"  Machmud  began,  **  I  come  to  thee 
with  a  request,  in  the  extremest  embarrassment." 

*"  It  concerns  me  greatly  to  hear  thee  so  speak,** 
replied  Omar. 

•»  My  ship  is  wrecked — all  my  creditors  press 
me«  and  will  admit  of  no  delay ;  my  whole  for- 
tune depends  upon  this  day ;  lend  me,  only  for  a 
short  time,  ten  thousand  zechins." 

^  Ten  thousand  xechins !  Do  you  not  make  a 
mistake,  brother  /"  exclaimed  the  other  lifting  up 
both  hands. 

»*  No,  Omar,"  continned  Machmud.  ''  I  know 
the  sum  quite  well,  which  I  ask,  and  only  exact- 
ly so  much,  not  one  sechin  less,  tan  save  me  front 
tbe  most  degrading  poverty." 

*  Ten  thousand  sechins !"  said  the  calculating 
Omar,  partly  to  himself,  and  partly  to  let  his 
brother  understand  that  the  sum  rather  staggered 
him." 

*  Lend  them  to  me,  brother, "  resumed  Mach- 
mud, in  a  beseeching  manner;  ^*I  will. do  my 
best  to  repay  them  to  thee  in  a  short  time." 

'*If  I  had  the  amount!  Debts,  long  due, 
have  not  come  in  to  me.    I  know  nut  myself, 
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what  I  shall  come  to, — they  have,  only  to-day, 
cheated  me  of  about  a  hundred  zechios.'* 

*'  Omar,  thy  credit  will  be  sufficieut  to  obtain 
this  sum  for  me." 

"But,  Machmud,  nobody  will  now  lend  out 
money.  Distrust  from  ail  sides ; — not  that  I  am 
distrustful,  that  heaven  knows !  But  every  one 
would  guess  that  I  asked  the  money  for  thee,  and 
thou  koowest  thyself  by  how  weak  threads  often 
the  confidence  is  connected,  which  they  give  to 
a  merchant.*' 

••Dear  Omar,  I  must  confess  to  thee  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  thee  these  scruples.  I  should 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  found  so  distrustful  and 
hesitating  in  the  reverse  c<ise." 

*'  That  thou  sayest  now,'*  continued  the  world- 
ly-minded, selfish  one.  **  I  am  not,  as  you  sup- 
pose, in  the  least  distrustful.  I  would,  if  I  could 
assist  thee:  God  is  my  witness  that  it  would 
gladden  me.*' 

•'  Thou  canst  do  it,  if  thou  only  art  willing,** 
urged  Machmud,  if  he  might,  by  any  means  move 
his  brother  to  compassion. 

Omar  strongly  asseverated  that  all  he  possessed 
would  not  be  adequate  to  make  up  the  required 
sum. 

'*  O  holy  prophet  !**  cried  the  distressed  Mach- 
mud, whose  turn  it  now  was  to  lift  up  his  hands, 
•*  I  reproached  myself  because  my  brother  was 
not  the  first  of  whom  I  sought  help; — but  now  it 
pains  me  that  I  have  molested  him  even  with 
one  word  about  my  affairs.** 

••Thou  becomest  angry;  that  thou  shouldst 
not  *do,  Machmud,  for  thou  art  evidently  in  the 
wrong." 

••  Wrong  I "  spoke  out  Machmud,  with  emo- 
tions he  could  scarcely  suppress — ••  which  of  us 
two  hath  refused  to  do  his  duty  ? — Alas,  brother, 
I  do  not  recognize  thee." 

He  would  have  turned  away  from  the  shop, 
had  not  the  other  stopped  him  by  attempting  a 
justification  of  his  conduct. 

••i  have  but  to-day,**  said  he,  'Most  a  hundred 
seehins ;  three  hundred  others  are  not  quite  safe, 
and  I  must  be  prepared  for  their  loss.  If  thou 
hadst  come  to  me  last  week, — O,  yes,  then  very 
willing  would  I  have  been  to  assist  thee  as  far  as 
my  means  would  have  allowed.*' 

*•  Shall  I  then  remind  thee  of  our  former  friend- 
ship !  Alas,  how  deeply  can  misfortune  degrade 
us!" 

*•  Thou  speakest  there  in  a  manner,  brother, 
which  should  almost  offend  me,**  said  Omar, 
with  considerable  show  of  gravity. 

••Offend  thee!" 

••  If  one  uses  all  possible  means, — if  one  suffers 
himself,  and  must  fear  to  lose  yet  more; — shall 
not  oue  then  be  vexed,— especially,  if  he  receives 


f  >r  his  good  will  nothing  but  bitter  scorn,  deep 
contempt  ?*' 

••Show  me  thy  good  will,  Omar,  and  thoa 
shalt  receive  a  far  different  return." 

••  Trouble  me  no  longer  with  thy  reflectioiia, 
or  thou  bringest  provocation  upon  me.'*  Omar 
spoke  with  an  appearance  of  offended  dignity. 
••  I  remain  cold,**  continued  he,  scratching  his 
turban,  ••  for  along  time."— Machmud  nodded  his 
head,  as  if  he  fully  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
declaration. — •*  1  can  bear  much — but  if  one  vex- 
es another  after  such  a  refined  fashion" — 

•'I  perceive  right  well,  Omar,"  his  brodier  re- 
plied, ••  that  thou  playest  the  offended,  in  order 
to  have  a  better  pretext  to  break  with  me  en- 
tirely." 

Omar  assumed  a  moralizing  air,  and  retorted* 
*•  Thou  wouldst  not  hit  up^  this  thought,  if  thou 
hadst  not  caught  thyself  in  such  triflings.  One 
suspects  the  most  easily  the  vices  in  others,  with 
which  one's  self  is  most  familiar." 

••  No,  Omar ;  as  yet  thou  challenged  me  to 
boasting  by  this  language.  I  acted  not  so  to- 
wards thee  when,  an  unknown  stranger,  then 
earnest  to  Bagdad." 

••  Then  thou  ask  est  now  from  me  ten  thousand 
for  the  five  hundred  zechins,  which  thou  gavest 
me." 

••If  I  had  been  able  to  afford  it,  I  would  have 
given  to  thee  more  at  that  time,**  was  the  mild 
answer  to  the  heartless  suggestion. 

••  Indeed,  if  thou  requirest  it,  I  must  give  back 
to  thee  the  five  hundred  zechins,  although  then 
canst  not  prove  it  at  law.*' 

••  Alas,"  exclaimed  Machmud,  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and  regret, 
**  that  I  should  have  a  brother  who  speaks  thus !" 

••  I  will  send  them  to  thee.  Expectest  then 
no  letters  from  Persia?" 

••1  expect  nothing." 

••  I  speak  sincerely,  brother,  when  I  say  tiioa 
shouldst  have  restrained  thyself  a  little  more ; 
thou  shouldst  not  have  encumbered  thyself  with 
a  wife,  as  I  have  omitted  to  do  so  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. But  thou  wast,  from  thy  childhood,  a  little 
thoughtless.  May  this  serve  to  thee  as  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future." 

*•  Thou  hast  the  liberty  to  deny  me  the  reqaest- 
ed  favor,  but  no  right  to  make  to  me  such  unkind 
reproaches.*' 

So  saying,  Machmud  left  his  ungrateful  broth- 
er, with  a  deeply  moved  heart. — ^Then  it  is  true, 
he  said  to  himself,  that  greediness  of  gain  only 
is  the  soul  of  men ! — Only  they  themselves  are 
their  first  and  last  thought.  For  money  they 
sell  faithfulness  and  love,  and  crush  within  their 
bosoms  the  holiest  feeling  of  nature,  in  order 
to  possess  the  wretched  metal,  which  chains 
them  to  this  dirty  earth  with  shameful  fetters  I 
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S«lMiiterest  is  the  eliff  on  which  every  tie  of 
friendship  is  broken.  Men  are  a  reprobate  race 
I  have  no  friends,  no  brother — only  with  mer- 
chants have  1  associated.  I  was  a  fool  that  I 
spoke  to  him  of  love  and  humanity !  One  may 
exchange  only  coins  with  such  a  being. 

The  distressed  merchant  made  a  round-about 
coarse  before  he  went  home,  that  his  grieved 
feelings  might  have  time  to  become  somewhat 
composed.  He  wept  when  he  saw  the  rushing 
crowd  of  the  market,  how  every  one  was  busy 
like  the  ants,  to  carry  provisions  to  his  dark 
dwelling;  how  no  one  cared  for  another,  unless 
he  was  connected  with  his  gain ;  all  interchang- 
ing places  with  each  other,  as  unsympathizing 
as  so  many  ciphers. — ^Machmud  turned  comfort- 
leas  towards  bis  home. 

Here  another  cause  for  sorrow  met  him ;  he 
fomid  the  five  hundred  zechins,  which  he  had 
OBce  given  to  his  brother  from  motives  of  the 
purest  benevolence ;  they  were  soon  converted 
into  a  booty  for  his  storming  creditors.  All  that 
be  possessed  was  publicly  sold ;  one  of  his  ships 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  but  the  freight  served  only 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts.  Poor  as  a 
beggar,  be  closed  the  door  of  the  shop  in  which 
he  had  spent  many  happy  days,  and  directing  his 
coarse  through  an  obscure  street,  departed  from 
Bagdad. 

His  consort,  the  sole  companion  in  his  misery, 
09  they  jonrneyed  onward  side  by  side,  offered 
the  consolation  of  soothing  words  and  cheering 
hopes,  and  endeavored  to  disperse  his  grief. 
She  succeeded  but  little;  the  remembrance  of 
his  misfortune  was  too  fresh  in  Machmud*s  mem- 
ory; he  saw  yet  before  him  the  minarets  of  the 
city  in  which  his  brother  lived,  who  had  remain- 
ed cold  and  unmoved  in  his  reverse  of  fortune. 

Nobody  ever  made  any  inquiries  of  Omar 
about  hia  brother;  in  order  not  to  have  occasion 
to  pity  him,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  imagi- 
nation that,  perhaps,  all  yet  might  have  happen- 
ed well.  However,  his  credit,  too,  had  suffered 
by  his  brother's  failure  in  business ;  men  became 
distrostful  towards  him ;  and  several  merchants 
pM  not  their  funds  in  his  hands  with  such  wil- 
fingneaa  as  formerly.  To  this  was  added,  that 
Omar  now  became  very  close  and  exacting  in 
his  dealings,  and  appeared  proud  on  account  of 
his  acquired  fortune,  that  he  made  himself  many 
enemies,  who  rqoiced  when  he  suffered  any 
iojnry. 

It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  about  to  punish  him 
fSsr  his  ingratitade  towards  his  brother,  for  one 
loss  followed  in  a  short  time  upon  another. 
Omar,  who  wasdesirious  of  re-obtaining  quickly 
the  loflt  money,  ventured  greater  sums,  and  these 
also  went  by  the  board.  He  ceased  to  meet  his 
obligations;  distmst  against  him  became  gene- 


ral ;  all  his  creditors  announced  themselves  at  the 
same  time ;  and  dire  ruin  stared  the  once  pros- 
perous tradesman  in  the  face.  Omar,  during  his 
times  of  success,  had  sought  to  conciliate  no  one 
whose  friendship  might  have  been  of  service  to 
him  in  the  hour  of  depression;  therefore,  he  found 
none  now  who  would  succor  him  in  his  embar- 
rassment. He  saw  no  other  alternative  before 
him,  but,  in  the  night,  to  leave  secretly  the  city, 
and  to  try  whether  fortune  would  be  more  favor- 
able to  him  in  another  clime. 

The  small  stock  of  money  which  he  had  been 
able  to  take  with  him,  was  soon  exhausted.  His 
disquietude  increased  in  proportion  as  his  means 
decreased ;  he  saw  himself  approaching  the  most 
distressing  state  of  poverty, — and  there  was  no 
way  to  escape  from  it. 

He  had  now  reached  the  Persian  boundary. 
His  money  was  nearly  all  expended ;  there  only 
remained  three  little  coins,  which  barely  sufficed 
to  pay  for  a  supper  in  the  next  caravansary. 
Omar  had  travelled  far  that  day,  and  he  began  to 
feel  the  keen  promptings  of  hunger.  As  the  sun 
was  already  near  the  second  stage  of  his  journey, 
the  weary  traveller  quickened  his  steps  in  order 
to  reach  a  place  of  refuge,  in  which  he  might 
spend  thisnigbt,  perhaps  the  last  of  his  pilgrimage. 

**How  unfortunate  am  I  !^*  began  he  to  himself. 
**  How  the  fates  persecute  me,  and  seek  my  mise- 
ry ! — what  terrible  prospects  open  themselves  to 
my  eyes !  I  shall  be  compelled  to  live  by  the 
alms  of  pitiful  souls ;  I  shall  be  compelled  to  hear 
it,  if  one  rejects  me  scornfully ;  I  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  murmur,  when  the  spendthrift  passes 
haughtily  by,  when  he  does  not  deign  to  look  at 
me,  but  throws  away  a  hundred  gold  pieces  for 
a  miserable  sport. — O  poverty !  how  canst  thou 
degrade  man !  How  unequally  and  unjustly  does 
fortune  divide  its  treasures !  It  heaps  all  its  fa- 
vors upon  the  vicious,  and  suffers  the  virtuous  to 
die  of  hunger !" 

The  rocky  height  to  which  Omar  had  to  climb 
made  him  fatigued ;  he  seated  himself  upon  a 
mound  of  turf  and  rested.  He  leaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  reflec- 
tions on  bis  condition.  He  was  disturbed  in  his 
revery  by  a  beggar,  who  had  dragged  his  trem- 
bling form  before  him,  and  was  murmuring  an 
unintelligible  request.  This  object  of  compas- 
sion was  ragged  and  emaciated;  hb  burning 
eyes  were  lying  deep  in  his  head ;  and  his  pale, 
shrunken  features  touched  the  heart,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  pity.  When  the  attention  of  Omar 
was  directed  to  this  poor  creature,  murmuring  an 
indistinct  sound  between  its  lips,  it  stretched  forth 
its  lean  hand  towards  him.  He  asked  for  the 
name  of  the  mendicant,  when  he  discovered  from 
the  same  inarticulate  mumble  of  the  lips,  that 
this  unfortunate  man  was  also  deaf  and  dumb. 
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O,  how  unspeakably  happy  am  I!  he  ex- 
ctaimed ; — and  yet  I  complain.  Why  may  I  not 
work ; — why  not  obtain  my  necessaries  by  the 
labor  of  my  hands  ?  How  willingly  would  this 
miserable  being  exchange  situations  with  me, 
and  deem  himself  happy !  By  the  beard  of  the 
prophet !  I  am  ungrateful  towards  Heaven. 

Seized  by  a  sudden  pity,  he  drew  out  the  last 
silver  coins  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  them  to 
the  beggar,  who  continued  his  way  after  a  mute 
expression  of  gratitude.  Omar  felt  the  ease  and 
gladness  of  a  man  who  has  suddenly  been  re- 
lieved of  a  load.  The  Invisible  One  had  shown 
to  him,  after  the  manner  of  a  picture,  bow  misera- 
ble man  can  be,  in  order  to  reprove  him  for  his  sel- 
fish repinings.  He  now  felt  strength  in  himself  to 
suffer  poverty,  ^nd,  by  his  activity,  to  endeavor 
to  improve  his  condition.  He  busied  bis  fancy 
with  plans  by  which  he  would  support  himself, 
and  only  wished  an  opportunity  near  to  show 
how  industrious  he  could  be.  After  bis  noble 
pity  towards  the  beggar, — after  the  liberality  with 
which  he  had  given  him  his  whole  fortune,  he 
experienced  a  sensation  which,  till  then,  he  had 
been  a  stranger  to. 

A  steep  rock  overshadowed  the  place  where 
Omar  had  been  sitting,  and  he  ascended  it  with 
a  light  heart,  in  order  to  gain  a  prospect  over  the 
country,  which  was  embellished  by  the  fading 
light  of  the  sun.  He  saw  below  him  the  beau- 
tiful world,  with  its  fresh  plains  and  majestic 
mountains,  with  the  dark  forests  and  red  glitter- 
ing streams,  the  golden  net  of  the  light  of  sun- 
set extended  over  all ;  and  he  felt  himself  as  a 
prince  who  governed  this  fair  realm,  and  com- 
manded the  mountains,  forests,  and  streams. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  surrounding  scene.  He 
resolved  to  wait  here  for  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
and  then  he  would  continue  his  journey.  The 
redness  of  the  setting  sun  faded  away,  and  dusky 
twilight  descended  from  the  clouds ;  soon  the  dark 
night  followed  it.  The  stars  glittered  in  the  dark 
blue  vault,  and  the  earth  rested  and  was  hushed 
in  a  solemn  silence.  Omar  looked  with  staring 
eyes  into  the  dark  night,  and  his  eyes  lost  them- 
selves in  the  infinite  number  of  the  stars.  Thus 
contemplating  the  abodes  of  the  happy,  he  adored 
the  majesty  of  God,  and  felt  holy  emotions  per- 
vading his  soul.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  a  ray 
of  light  appeared  on  the  distant  horizon.  It 
arose  surrounded  with  beams  of  faint  bine  lus- 
tre, and  approached,  like  a  glittering  meteor,  to 
the  centre  of  the  heavens.  The  stars  receded 
with  a  paler  eflTulgence,  and,  like  a  reflection  of 
Aurora,  a  sparkling  illumination  passed  through 
the  whole  sky,  and  rained  down  a  shower  of  del- 
icate reddish  rays. — Omar  was  astonished  at  the 
marvellous  phenomenon,  and  was  delighted  with 


the  strange  and  beautiful  light :  the  forests  aad 
mountains  around  gleamed  in  a  soft  silvery  sheen; 
the  distant  clouds  were  swimming  in  a  pale  pnr- 
ple  flood ;  and,  like  a  golden  tint,  the  halo  vanlt- 
Qd  itself  over  Omar. 

**  Be  saluted  of  me,  noble,  compassionate,  vir- 
tuous man,*'  a  sweet  voice  called  down  from 
above; — ''thou  pitiest  misery,  and  the  Lord look- 
eth  down  upon  thee  with  delight !" 

Like  the  dulcet  tones  of  a  flute,  the  winds  of 
the  night  whistled  around  Omar;  his  breast 
heaved  with  various  emotions ;  and  bis  eyes  were 
intoxicated  with  the  magnificence  of  the  specta- 
cle, and  his  ears  with  the  heavealy  harmonies. 
Out  of  the  splendor  a  form  of  light  stepped  forth 
and  placed  itself  before  the  enraptured  g^er;  it 
was  Asrael,  the  shining  angel  of  Gk»d.—**  As- 
cend with  me  upon  these  beaming  rays  into  die 
habitation  of  the  happy,"  spoke  the  sweet  voice 
again ;  ^'  for  thou  hast  deserved  it,  on  account  of 
thy  generosity,  to  behold  the  garden  of  the  ^th- 
ful,  with  its  blessedness.*' 

**Lord,**  Omar  said  tremblingly,  **as  a  mortal, 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  follow  thee  ?  My  earthly 
body  is  not  yet  taken  from  me.** 

"  Give  thy  hand  to  me,'*  commanded  the  form 
of  light.  Omar  reached  it  forth  with  trembling 
rapture,  and  they  glided  along  the  shining  rays, 
through  the  clouds,  amidst  the  stars,  and  the 
sweet  tones  went  behind  them,  and  moming  twi- 
light placed  itself  in  their  way,  and  exhalations 
of  flowers  spiced  the  air. 

Suddenly  it  became  night.  Omar  uttered  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  found  himself  lying  in 
thick  darkness  below  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
rock,  with  a  crushed  arm.  The  moon  was  just 
raising  itself  up  behind  a  hill,  and  by  its  faiat 
glimmer  shone  into  the  valley  surrounded  with 
rocks. — '*  O  me !  thrice  unhappy  one  !*'  Omar 
cried  out,  pouring  forth  his  lamentations  to  the 
solitude  around,  when  his  senses  recovered 
from  the  violent  shock. — *•  Was  heaven  not  sat- 
isfied with  my  misery,  that  it  should  throw  me, 
during  a  deceitful  dream,  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  and  break  my  limbs,  that  I  may  become  a 
prey  to  hunger  and  pain  too  ?  Does  it  thos  re- 
ward the  pity  that  I  showed  to  a  miserable  one  ? 
Who  was  ever  unbappier  than  I  ?" 

A  form  dragged  itself  painfully  along  through 
the  valley, — he  recognized  in  it  the  beggar  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  remainder  of  his  fortune. 
Omar  called  to  him  in  a  beseeching  tone,  that  bo 
would  divide  with  him  the  alms  which  he  had 
received  from  him ;  but  the  cripple  hobbled  on 
his  way,  without  showing  any  heed  to  what  was 
said.  Omar,  with  the  querulous  petulancy  of 
one  in  suflTering,  harrassed  himself  with  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  beggar  had  heard  him,  or 
whether  he  only  feigned  deafness  in  order  to 
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have  a  right  not  to  trouble  himaelf  about  him.— 
"  Am  I  act  now  more  miserable  than  thia  out* 
eaat?**  Omar  poured  forth  hie  complaints  to 
the  ear  of  night;  but  it  proved  as  dull  as  that  of 
the  beggar. — *'  Who  will  commiserate  me,"  he 
sighed,  **as  now  all  is  taken  from  me,  which  might 
have  consoled  me !"  He  fetched  a  deep  groan, 
as  his  arm  suddenly  reminded  him  of  its  hurt ; 
like  glowing  fire  it  bnmed  in  his  bones,  and  every 
breathing  caused  pain  to  him.  He  silently  con- 
sidered his  fate,  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  a 
loDg  whilot  the  thought  of  his  brother  entered 


the  exile,  and  he  recovered  his  lost  fortune  iu  a 
short  time ;  and  when  his  old  benefactor  died,  he 
made  him  his  heir. 

After  Omar  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  wounds,  he  travelled  with  the  caravan  to  Is- 
pahan, where  he  was  again  established  in  busi- 
ness. In  the  process  of  time  he  married;  but  in 
all  his  prosperity,  he  never  again  forgot  his  obli- 
gations to  his  brother.  Both  passed  through 
their  existence  in  the  greatest  peace,  and  were 
for  the  whole  city  a  pattern  of  fraternal  affection. 


**0,  whera  art  then,  generous  soul  i"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  perhaps  the  sword  of  the  destroying 
aagel  has  already  struck  thee ; — misery,  perhaps, 
has  consumed  thee  in  the  most  oppressive  pov- 
erty, and  thou  hast  cursed  thy  poor  brother  in 
the  hour  of  death !  Alas,  I  have  deserved  it*- 
sn  account  of  thee,  1  suffer  now  the  punishment 
for  my  ingratitude,  for  my  hardness  of  heart- 
heaven  is  jnat ! — ^And  I  could  yet  walk  on  so 
proudly,  and  call  to  God  as  a  witness  of  ray  vir- 
toe !  O  heaven  !  grant  forgiveness  to  the  sinner, 
who  subjects  himself  to  thy  punishment  without 
murmuring. 

Omar's  mind  wandered  in  sad  thoughts,  he 
recollected  with  what  brotherly  kindness  Mach- 
mud  had  received  him  at  that  time,  when  he 
came  a  poor  wanderer  to  Bagdad.  He  reproach- 
ed himself  because  he  made  so  poor  a  return  for 
bii  brother's  generosity,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
basely  refused  to  lend  him  the  assistance  which 
might  have  saved  him ;  he  longed  for  death  as 
the  end  of  his  punishment  and  sufferings.  The 
moon  had  now  illumined  the  country  clearly ; 
aad  a  small  caravan  of  camels  was  seen  slowly 
traversing  the  valley.  The  love  of  life  was  awa- 
kened in  Omar  at  this  sight,  and  with  a  dolorous 
voice,  he  called  upon  the  passing  people  for  help. 
One  of  them  laid  him  carefully  upon  a  camel, 
telhng  him  tliat  ho  should  have  his  wounds  dress- 
ed in  the  next  city,  which  the  caravan  reached  at 
the  break  of  day. 

The  humane  merchant  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  attending  to  the  unfortunate  Omar,  and 
what  was  his  surprise  to  recognize  in  him  his 
brother !  Omar's  feeling  of  shame  was  without 
limits ;  so  was  the  pity  of  Machmud.  One  broth- 
er asked  panlon,  and  the  other  had  already  for- 
given ;  tears  were  running  from  the  faces  of  both, 
and  the  most  touching  reconciliations  took  place 
between  them. 

In  the  account  of  himself,  which  Machmud 
gave  to  his  brother,  he  related  that,  after  his  im- 
poverishment, he  went  to  Ispahan,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  rich  old  merchant,  who 
soon  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  assisted 
him  with  his  fortune.    Luck  was  favorable  to 


THE  MYSTIC  HARP. 


BT    MRS.   E.   J.   EAMCS. 

'*  Tlie  viewlcsfi  spirit  of  a  loDcly  sound." 

Byron, 


Thoit  inajric  Hnrp  of  meaning  melancholy 
Wherefore  when  twili^t  deepens  still  and  lone" 

When  glittering  stars  come  forth,  the  high  and  holy, 
Is  heard  uu  uiurc  tliv  voice's  thrilling  tone. 

By  3iii«jing  stream  ami  babbling  fiiinit, 

Grcon-wood  and  vale,  and  purple-tinted  monnt. 


Thou  wcrt  a  glorious  dream  of  ages  olden 
ShapM  by  some  gcnii-bard  of  Eastern  land. 

Where  the  wing'd  hours  were  ever  bright  and  golden, 
The  shining  air  soft,  odorous  and  bland, 

And  round  thy  beauteous  bower  at  eventide 

Clusters  of  radiant  shapes  were  wont  to  glide. 


Now  from  thy  thrilling  strings  come  vrial  soatcfaes 

Of  beautiful,  but  broken  melody — 
.  Anon  the  ear  of  ilie  rapt  lii«t'ncr  catches 

A  full  rich  flood  of  nicltiQg  harmony. 
O,  thou  strange  Harp !  what  spirit  weird  composed 
The  mystic  sounds,  within  thy  frame  enclosed  ? 


IV. 


And  when  the  warm  lips  of  the  red  punri!<c 
TonchM  the  wove  veil  of  breathing  mist  and  leaves 

Around  (hy  forest  home  :— then  to  tlie  skies 
Roee  soflest  strains,  such  as  tlie  Lyrist  weaves 

In  the  sweet  solemn  chant  that  fills  with  prayer 

Some  templc-dumc,  charming  the  upper  uii*. 


V. 


And  dark-Hsyedoncs,  by  stream  and  tree-shade  kncciiog ; 

In  the  deep  hush  of  the  clear  summer  night. 
Caught  tlic  wild  echo  of  thy  music  .stealing 

Above,  aronnd — oVr  dale,  and  rocky  height. 
And  bent  in  'wildcring  ecstasy  to  hear 
Its  tender  cadence  floating  soft  and  clear. 
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VI. 

Thy  voicfi  is  silent  now — thy  song  has  vanished 
As  melts  the  morning  dew  from  sun-lit  flowers. 

Thy  cords  are  severed  from  their  shrine :  and  banished 
All  save  thy  memory,  from  Earth's  dim  bowers ! 

So  fades  the  Beautiful : — so  changed  and  cold 

Our  brightest  hopes  become, — strange  Harp  of  old ! 

New  York,  March  1850. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Hence  bashfiil  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me  plain  and  holy  innocence. 

Shaktpeare, 

Mrs.  Ma8on*8  suggestion  that  Henry  Grattan 
was  attached  to  Edith  by  feelings  much  stronger 
and  warmer  than  those  of  friendship,  was  at  first 
denied  by  her  with  an  air  of  earnestness  and 
simplicity,  which  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  her 
sincerity ;  but  like  applying  a  torch  to  a  train  of 
powder,  the  idea  once  presented,  a  number  of 
corroboratiug  circumstances  flashed  simultane- 
ously upon  her  mind.  The  denial  had  scarcely 
died  away  upon  her  lips,  before  a  change  so  in- 
stantaneous had  passed  over  Edith^s  whole  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  that  an  observer  less  kind 
and  just  than  Mrs.  Mason,  would  have  attributed 
it  to  the  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience, 
but  she  at  once  perceived  that  the  truth  had  for 
the  first  time  rushed  upon  Edith's  mind ;  that 
this  conviction  was  as  painful  as  it  was  sudden, 
a  glance  at  her  face  was  sufficient  to  show.  Sor- 
row and  perplexity  were  equally  visible  upon  her 
brow,  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  emotion  :  **  God  grant  that  it  may 
not  be  so ; — it  would  be  indeed  one  of  the  most 
afflicting  circumstances  of  my  life,  but  at  all 
events^  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  I  cannot  thank  you 
sufficiently  for  having  opened  my  eyes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  danger.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  need  a  friend  like  you,  and  though  I  con- 
fess I  am  a  little  proud,  a  little  wayward,  and 
very  headstrong,  still  I  hope  you  will  never  fail 
to  counsel  me  when  you  think  I  need  it." 

"^  I  find  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  you, 
my  dear  young  friend,''  said  Mrs.  Mason,  kindly 
pressing  Edith's  hand,  *'  and  shall  never  doubt 
that  you  will  receive  my  counsel  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given,  whatever  you  may  think  of  its 
propriety."  I 

**I  must  confess,"  replied  Edith,  withasmiloj 


*^  that  many  female  proprieties,  as  they  are  called, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  very  small  matterB, 
partly  because  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference ;  partly,  too,  I 
suppose,  from  having  been  so  much  withdrawn 
from  feminine  influence ;  yet  I  have  sometimes 
suspected  that  I  have  regarded  these  things  as  of 
too  little  importance.  But  though  the  opinion  of 
the  world  has  so  little  weight  with  me,  advice 
from  you  on  any  subject,  will  always  be  treated 
by  me  with  the  most  grateful  consideratioii  and 
respect,  and  if  I  do  not  promise  you  that  I  shall 
always  adopt  it  implicitly,  it  is  because  I  love 
yon  too  much  to  say  any  thing  to  you  but  the 
whole  truth." 

Anna  Maria  just  then  approached,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  suddenly  changed  the  conversation  to 
some  indifferent  topic ;  but  the  transition  was 
made  with  so  natural  an  air  and  manner,  .that 
Edith  internally  wondered  at  her  address.  Anna 
Maria  had  always  been  annoyed  at  the  intimacy 
between  Mrs.  Mason  and  Edith,  and  their  long 
conference  had  awakened  uneasy  suspicions  in 
her  mind,  but  these  were  immediately  dispelled 
by  the  evident  depression  and  abstraction  of 
Edith  Fitzgerald*  for  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  nature  of  Mrs.  Mason's  communication  most 
have  been  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

Edith  passed  a  sleepless  and  miserable  night 
She  was  bound  to  the  Grattans  not  only  by  af- 
fection, but  by  pity,  and  to  a  strong  and  noble 
mind  like  hers,  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
ties,  the  sort  of  protecting  kindness  which  she 
had  always  extended  towards  them. 

Mrs.  Grattan  was  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  Mr.  Fitgzerald  had  ever 
had.  She  was  left  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
with  slender  pecuniary  resources,  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  world  and  its  ways,  with  unusual 
delicacy  of  constitution,  great  natural  sensibility, 
and,  from  having  always  loved  to  depend  upon 
others,  a  judgment  unformed  and  vacillating. 
Her  mind  was  quick  in  its  perceptions,  her  liter- 
ary tastes  were  cultivated,  and  her  information 
on  general  subjects  was  unusually  extensive  for 
a  lady  of  that  time ;  but  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est shade  of  pretension  about  her,  and  her  man- 
ner appeared  to  solicit  sympathy  and  indulgence 
from  all  around  her.  In  short,  she  was  just  such 
a  person,  as  all  people  of  generous  heart  would 
feel  themselves  imperatively  called  on  to  aid 
and  protect ;  and  though  the  days  of  chivahy 
are  past,  its  spirit  can  never  be  extinct,  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  feeling 
which  made  a  knight-errant  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  purse  was  always  at  Mrs. 
Grattan's  command,  though  it  was  a  matter  of 
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the  Qtmost  difficuity  and  address  to  persuade  her 
sometimes  to  accept  what  he  called  a  loan  from 
him.  His  hoase  was  always  open  to  Henry  and 
Itorself,  and  wild  as  Edith  was,  and  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  control  or  reproof  that  often  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  her  mirth,  she  forgot  the  proper  tone 
of  deference  even  towards  her  father,  her  tone 
and  manner  were  always  most  gentle  and  res- 
pectful towards  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  though  she 
would  vindicate  her  rights,  and  maintain  her  in- 
dependence with  regard  to  Gerald,  to  Henry  she 
was  always  willing  to  surrender  the  favorite  play- 
thing, the  first  strawberries,  or  the  earliest  roses. 
When  reproached  for  this  sometimes  by  Gerald, 
when  they  were  children,  she  would  say— '*  You 
know  I  don't  love  Henry  as  much  as  I  do  you, 
my  own  brother  Gerald,  but  then  he  will  never 
stand  up  for  himself,  and  that  makes  me  so  sorry 
for  him.*' 

After  Mrs.  Grattan's  removal  of  residence,  at 
her  uncle's  iuvitation,  circumstances  separated 
ber  son  and  herself  almost  entirely  from  the  Fitz- 
geralds;  her  uncle,  Mr.  Danvers,  required  ber 
constant  attention  and  companionship,  as  his 
health  was  broken  down,  and  the  state  of  bis 
nerves  rendered  bim  irritable.  Henry  Grattan 
was  provided  with  the  best  teachers  that  could 
be  procured,  and  when  he  was  of  sufficient  age, 
was  sent  to  college,  and  his  pursuits  entirely  sep- 
arated bim  from  his  early  friends.  It  is  true,  he 
always  thought  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  house- 
bold,  especially  Edith,  with  the  warmest  aflfec- 
tioQ  aud  gratitude  ;  but  alas  for  human  nature, 
absence,  in  most  cases,  so  far  weakens  the  ties 
that  bind  mortals  together,  as  to  teach  them,  in 
the  common  phrase,  to  do  without  each  other. 
This  curative  process  takes  place  at  all  ages, 
and  amougst  people  of  every  class,  but  with 
fiooe  so  certainly  and  rapidly  as  with  young  men, 
to  whom  life  is  openiug  with  its  thousand  bright 
and  vague  hopes,  and  whom  ambition  is  contin- 
oally  urging  onward  to  the  goal,  which  is  con- 
tioually  receding  as  they  approach. 

Unfortunately  for  Henry  Grattan's  worldly 
prospects,  his  tastes  and  aspirations  were  exclu- 
sively literary ;  he  shrank  with  horror  from  the 
aagry  strife  of  the  political  arena,  and  even  had 
it  not  been  on  thjs  account  distasteful,  specula- 
tions on  the  science  of  government  possessed  iu 
themselves  no  attractions  for  him,  the  technicali- 
ties and  the  drudgery  of  professional  pursuits  be 
abhorred,  while  the  paths  of  literature  were  ir- 
resistibly alluring  to  a  mind  naturally  contempla- 
tive, imaginative,  dreamy,  a  character  gentle,  re- 
fined aud  fastidious. 

In  a  country  such  as  Virginia,  just  emerging 
from  a  Revolution,  which  had  given  her  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  opening  a  thou- ' 


sand  avenues  of  fame  and  fortune  to  her  sons,  all 
however  requiring  active  exertion,  or  mental  ef- 
fort, directed  to  the  engrossing  objects  of  prima- 
ry interest,  politics,  law,  agriculture  and  com- 
merce,—literature,  like  Noah*s  dove,  found  pot  a 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  Henry 
Grattan  was  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion ;  he  knew  that  he  must  not  look  for  the 
encouragement  of  cotemporaries,  for  pecuniary 
rewards — for  even  a  bare  subsistence,  by  his  pen ; 
that  his  literary  labors,  if  successful,  would  be 
regarded  even  by  those  who  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  understanding  them,  as  a  misappli- 
cation of  intellect,  a  turning  aside  from  the  great 
business  of  life  to  pursuits  comparatively  trifling 
and  subordinate.  Yet  for  her  own  sake,  he 
would  gladly  have  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
lived  in  the  past,  and  distant  future,  and  deemed 
it  happiness  enough  to  commune  with  the  glori- 
ous dead  of  all  ages  and  countries,  to  catch  liv- 
ing fire  from  the  master  spirits  of  his  own  time, 
to  soar  to  the  empyrean  regions  of  intellect,  far 
above  the  mists,  the  din,  the  strife  of  this  work- 
ing-day world,  with  even  the  distant  and  uncer- 
tain hope,  that  posterity  would  hereafter  assign 
him  a  place  with  those  who  are  destined  to  cause 
the  hearts  of  millions  to  throb  long  after  their 
own  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  the  very  rest- 
ing-place of  their  ashes  is  forgotten. 

Henry  Grattan  had,  however,  enough  of  world- 
ly wisdom  and  natural  affection  to  perceive  that 
hb  mother  and  uncle  were  right  in  urging  him 
to  the  choice  of  some  profession,  which  might 
enable  him  to  gain  an  honorable  independence. 
After  many  changes,  Henry,  though  with  infi- 
nite disgust,  resolved  on  studying  medicine;  hut 
luckily  for  the  community,  for  a  physician  can 
scarcely  be  skilful  who  hates  his  profession,  Mr. 
Danvers  died  suddenly,  and  bequeathed  to  Henry 
all  his  possessions,  alter  the  death  of  Mrs.  Grat- 
Un,  who  was  to  hold  them  during  her  life.  This 
inheriunce  would  secure  to  Henry  a  competence, 
which  was  all  that  he  desired,  and  joyfully  aban- 
doning the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  wealth,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  literary  studies,  and  the  sweet, 
vague  dreams  inspired  by  his  love  for  Edith.  He 
shrank  from  declaring  this  love,  for  he  felt  that 
were  Edith  to  say  she  could  not  reciprocate  his 
passion,  it  would  be  to  him  a  sentence  of  doom, 
and  fear  so  far  predominated  over  hope,  that  he 
preferred  doubt  to  certainty.  The  sweetness 
and  couBdence  with  which  Edith  treated  him — 
the  habits  of  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
them,  were  the  charm  of  his  existence,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  forfeit  these,  which  he  knew  he 
must  do,  were  be  to  acquaint  her  with  the  real 
state  of  his  heart,  unless  his  affection  was  re- 
turned. Resting  on  the  distant  hope,  that  if 
Edith  did  not  yet  love  him,  time  and  his  entire 
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devotion  might  win  her  to  do  so,  he  gaTe  binwelf 
up  to  dreams  as  vain  as  they  were  bright. 

The  pleasing  state  of  delnston  in  which  Henry 
indulged,  was  not  destined  however  long  to  con- 
tinue. Edith  had  no  sooner  become  aware  that 
she  had  innocently  endangered  Henry's  happi- 
ness, than  she  resolved  on  the  course  which  she 
intended  to  pursue;  her  usual  practice  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  was  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot, 
not  brooking  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  at- 
tempting to  untie  it.  She  had  no  friend  from 
whom  she  could  ask  assistance  in  this  case,  and 
painful  as  it  would  be,  indelicate  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, she  determined  to  destroy  herself  the  delu- 
aiou  she  had  created.  Full  of  this  idea,  she  was 
pleased  to  receive  a  note  from  Mrs.  Grattan  in- 
forming her  that  Henry  had  left  home,  on  an 
unexpected  call  of  business,  that  he  would  be 
abseut  for  a  day  or  two,  and  requesting  she  would 
visit  her  as  soon  as  possible.  Henry  seldom  left 
home  even  for  a  day,  and  Edith  determined  to 
avail  herself  immediately  of  this  opportunity  to 
visit  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  endeavor  with  the  utmost 
gentleness  and  kindness,  to  remove  the  idea,  if 
such  a  one  existed,  that  she  entertained  any  sen- 
timents but  those  of  sisterly  afiection  towards  her 
son.  No  one  could  have  felt  such  a  tHsk  to  be  a 
more  severe  trial  than  Edith  did,  but  all  personal 
cousiderations  vanished  before  the  pain  of  afflict- 
ing friends,  who  loved  her  so  truly  and  sincerely, 
and  whose  sensibilities  were  so  tender;  and  she 
would  gladly  have  incurred  the  ridicule  of  dis- 
tressing herself  at  an  imaginary  passion,  and  at- 
tempting to  destroy  what  had  never  existed,  for 
the  certainty  that  Henry*s  happiness  was  safe,  as 
far  as  it  regarded  her. 

As  Edith  approached  Myrtle  Grove,  for  this 
was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grattan*s  residence,  her 
heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  and  she  would  gladly 
have  given  thousands  if  they  could  have  relieved 
her  of  her  self-imposed  task.  Struggling,  bow- 
ever,  against  the  feeling  which  was  palsying  her 
resolution,  she  replied  with  an  assured  tone  of 
cheerfulness  to  Mrs.  Grattan's  delighted  greet- 
ings, and  prepared  to  wait  for  a  good  opening  to 
enter  on  the  dreaded  subject.  Poor  Edith,  a 
good'  opening  on  such  a  subject  to  an  idolising 
mother  was  impossible,  and  she  hourly  felt  it  to 
be  more  so,  until  Mrs.  Grattan  at  length  perceiv-  j 
ed  the  increasing  dejection  and  abstraction  of  her 
young  friend,  not  without  gratification,  as  she 
fondly  ascribed  it  to  Henry's  absence. 

•»IIow  very  kind  it  was  in  you,*' said  Mrs. 
Grattan,  "to  visit  me  to-day,  my  dear:  Henry 
is  so  seldom  from  home,  that  1  feel  really  deso- 
late when  he  is  absent." 

**  Yes,  you  must  doubtless  miss  him  sadly,  for 
even  to  me,  bis  absence  makes  a  void."  E<lith 
colored  as  she  uttered  these  words,  and  hercolor 


locreaMd  as  she  perceived  a  scarcely  repreased 
smile  of  satisfaction  playing  on  Mrs*  Gnittan*a 
lip. 

^  How  unspeakably  delighted  Henry  would  be 
to  hear  you  say  so !" 

*«  I  hope  he  cannot  donht  that  be  is  aliiMMt 
as  dear  to  me  as  a  brother." 

The  embarraasment  and  emotion  ao  visible  in 
Edith's  manner,  were  so  unlike  the  usual  frank 
and  kind  tone  with  which  she  spoke  of  Henry, 
that  it  awakened  a  vague,  yet  delightful  hope  in 
the  heart  of  his  mother,  that  her  son  was  beloved ; 
and  Edith  read  in  Mrs.  Grattan's  beaming  eye, 
that  her  speech  had  had  a  directly  contrary  eflfeet 
from  that  which  she  had  intended  it  to  produce. 
With  an  eSbrt  that  sent  the  blood  from  her  cheek 
to  her  heart,  Edith  took  Mrs.  Grattau's  band  af- 
fectionately between  her  own,  as  she  added,  mrith 
a  sudden  change  of  tone  and  manner : 

"You  know  I  have  always  despised,  perhaps 
a  little  too  much,  many  of  the  Lilliputian  cords 
of  decorum  with  which  women  are  shackled, 
and  I  am  about  now  to  give  you  proof  of  this, 
by  entering  upon  a  subject  which  most  women 
would  shrink  from  being  the  first  to  mentioQ." 

Edith  paused  for  a  moment,  for  Mrs.  Grattan 
was  so  rapidly  yielding  up  her  imagination  to 
the  delightful  vision  of  hope,  which  her  young 
friend  had  so  unintentionally  called  up,  that  it 
again  became  apparent  to  the  distressed  Edith, 
that  she  was  increasing  the  difficulties  of  her  ex- 
planation. 

"  My  dear  Edith,"  Mrs.  Grattan  was  begin- 
niug.  in  a  tone  of  the  most  soothing  fondness, 
when  Edith  pressing  the  hand  she  still  held,  ex- 
claimed— "  Hear  me  to  the  end,  my  dear  friend : 
I  was  about  to  say,  that  I  have  lately  heard  a 
report,  which  has  caused  me  much  distress  and 
vexation,  and  though  it  would  seem,  according 
to  common  observances,  you  were  the  last  per- 
son to  whom  I  ought  to  communicate  it,  I  have 
judged  diflferently.  It  is  only  within  the  course 
of  the  last  few  days  that  I  have  ever  entertained 
even  a  transient  suspicion  that  any  one  could 
think  Henry  Grattan  entertained  for  me  any 
other  than  a  brother's  love." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  in  Edith*s  face  and 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  deep  feeling  with  which 
she  spoke.  Mrs.  Grattan's  countenance  showed 
a  depth  of  disappointment  which  language  is  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  express ;  and  she  gaxed  si- 
lently in  Edith's  face  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. She  knew  not  how  fondly  she  had  cher* 
ished  the  hope  that  Henry's  love  was  retnmed, 
until  this  hope  was  forever  destroyed ;  but  her 
own  disappointment  was  forgotten  In  sympathy 
with  the  acute  pain,  which  she  knew  this  plain 
declaration  of  Edith's  would  cause  her  son. 
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'*It  ia  not,"  said  Ekiith  with  painful  and  in- 
craattng  effort,  "  that  I  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  Talue  of  such  a  heart  a«  Henry's ;  it  is  be- 
caose  I  know  better  than  any  one  but  yourself 
how  few  deserve  such  a  treasure,  that  the  vefy 
possibility  of  his  feeling  a  sort  of  love  for  me, 
which  I  could  not  return,  would  grieve  me  be- 
yond expression.  I  would  gladly  incur  the  ridi- 
cule which  almost  necessarily  attaches  to  a  mis- 
taken snppoflition  of  this  sort,  to  hear  you  aay 
that  the  report  is  perfectly  unfounded.*' 

Mrs.  Grattan  sighed  deeply  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  said  in  a  pleading  toae,  **  Is  it 
then  quite  impossible,  that  his  devotion,  bis  rare 
virtues  and  endowments,  which  I  have  heard  you 
se  often  acknowledge,  may  not  at  last  win  your 
heart,  my  dear  Edith  ?  You  could  never  find 
one  who  would  love  you  with  a  truer,  deeper  de- 
votion." 

Edith  thought  at  this  moment,  that  if  she  could 
have  realized  the  pain  which  she  should  inflict, 
she  would  never  have  found  courage  to  have 
made  such  an  avowal  of  her  feelings ;  but  it  was 
kindest  now  not  to  recede,  besides  it  was  not  in 
Edith's  nature  to  weaken  the  truth,  or  to  pre- 
varicate, even  to  spare  pain  to  those  who  were 
dearest  to  her.  ''  I  love  you,"  she  said,  **  too 
deariy  to  deceive  you,  even  were  it  in  my  nature 
to  do  so.  I  have  a  sister's  love  for  Henry,  and 
it  would  be  totally  impossible  that  I  should  ever 
feel  any  other  sort  of  affection  for  him ;  and  it 
surprises  as  much  as  it  grieves  me,  that  he  should 
entertain  any  other  sentiments  towards  me.  I 
bope  and  believe  that  this  feeling  will  pass  away, 
for  my  qualities  are  not  those  naturally  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  love  in  a  person  of  his  character 
•ad  disposition,  and  1  trust,  that  as  it  has  only 
been  produced  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
wars  placed,  acting  on  a  peculiarly  imaginative 
and  susceptible  temperament,  that  if  these  were 
changed,  his  sentiments  would  undergo  a  like  al- 
teration. Some  fair,  gentle,  sweet  creature,  like 
Virginia  Selden,  is  the  being  whom  nature  in- 
tended for  Henry,  and  would  make  him  far  hap- 
pier than  it  would  be  possible  for  me  ever  to  do." 

Another  deep  sigh  from  Mrs.  Grattan  waa  for 
some  minutes  her  only  reply ;  at  last  she  said  in 
a  tone  ao  sad,  that  it  fell  cold  as  ice  on  Edith's 
heart: — "There  are  some  disappointments  so 
deep,  so  blighting,  that  no  conviction  of  the  un- 
raaaonablenesa  of  the  hopes  we  have  entertained 
caa  console  or  support  us  under  them.  Would 
that  I  could  believe  my  poor  Henry's  love  is 
the  creature  only  of  circumstance,  and  will  pass 
away  as  easily  as  it  arose,  but  I  know  him  bet- 
ter, Edith.  Nor  can  1  console  myself  by  the 
beliel^  that  even  had  his  love  been  requited,  your 
characters  would  be  unsuitable.  Your  usual 
disceniment  has  failed  you  here ;  we  seldom  or 


never  love  those  who  most  resemble  ns,  and  it  ia 
a  wise  provision  of  nature  that  we  should  not. 
I  know  your  inflexibility  of  will,  my  dear  Edith, 
almost  the  only  fault  I  ever  perceived  in  your 
character;  but  I  know  too,  that  you  have  al- 
ways loved  me— and  for  my  sake,  for  Henry's 
sake,  only  promise,  that  without  binding  yoni^ 
self,  you  will  permit  him  to  endeavor  to  gaia 
your  love." 

**  For  your  aake,  for  his,  for  my  own,  dearest 
friend,  I  must  refuse  this  request.  It  is  all  im* 
portant  that  Henry  should  know  the  truth  at 
once :  delay  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  I 
know,  I  am  sure,  it  is  utteriy  impossible  my  feel* 
ings  can  change  in  this  matter ;  and  though  my 
affection  for  him  can  never  change  its  nature,  yet 
it  is  so  strong,  so  true,  that  I  would  make  great 
sacrifices  to  secure  his  happiness.  Believe  me« 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  disclose  to  him  at 
once  the  real  state  of  my  sentiments;  otherwise, 
painful  as  it  would  be,  indelicate  as  it  might  apr 
pear,  I  must  myself  make  him  acquainted  with 
them." 

**  This  blow  is  so  overwhelming,  that  I  can 
scarcely  resolve  how  to  act.  If  this,  however,  is 
your  final  determination,  I  must  endeavor  to  pro- 
nounce to  Henry  his  doom,  though  I  feel  doubly 
every  pang  that  I  inflict." 

"  What  can  I  do,"  said  Edith,  greatly  distress- 
ed;  "  could  any  effort  of  mine  avail,  how  gladly 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  state." 

*'  I  do  not  blame  you,  my  dear  Edith ;  nor  can 
i  doubt  now,  for  I  have  known  the  sincerity  of 
your  character  from  a  child,  that  you  were  un* 
acquainted  with  the  deep,  and,  alas!  fatal  im- 
pression yon  have  made  on  Henry's  heart.  But 
since,  as  it  respects  him,  the  evil  can  scarcely  be 
increased,  unless  you  have  resolved  never  to 
marry,  or  love  another,  why  pronounce  so  deci- 
dedly, that  it  is  utterly  impossible  you  can  ever 
change  ?  A  ray  of  hope,  if  it  were  necessary 
afterwards  to  withdraw  even  this,  would  prevent 
Henry*8  grief  from  becoming  despair." 

Edith's  very  brow  became  crimson,  as  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  she  could  so  far 
bow  her  pride,  as  to  acknowledge  there,  was 
another  she  preferred  to  Henry  Grattan ;  it  was, 
however,  only  a  momentary  doubt,  for  she  de- 
termined immediately  that  it  was  not  necessary 
she  should  so  far  abase  herself;  and  she  replied 
in  that  firm  tone,  which  she  had  always  perceiv- 
ed produced  immediate  effect  on  Mrs.  Grattan. 

*'  Because  the  sooner  we  know  the  truth,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  the  better  it  is  for  us 
in  the  end ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  my 
sentiments  can  never  change  on  this  subject.  Yon 
would  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  if 
I  were  to  say  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  that 
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any  ci/cunutancet  could  make  me  regard  Gerald 
Devereux  aa  a  lover,  and  I  know  that  it  would  be 
.equally  imposeible  that  I  should  ever  regard 
Henry  Grattan  in  that  light.  As  you  value  his 
happiness,  or  mine,  dearest  Mrs.  Grattan,  do  not 
urge  me ;  if  you  knew  how  much  I  suffer  in 
causing  pain  to  those  whose  happiness  has  al- 
ways been  so  precious  to  me,  you  would  forgive 
nie,  and  ask  me  no  more  to  allow  Henry  to  be 
deluded,  for  an  instant,  by  false  expectations. 
Remove  this  delusion  utteriy,  and  in  time  he  will 
regard  me  again  as  a  true  friend  and  sister.*' 

Mrs.  Grattan  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but 
abe  knew  from  Edith's  look  and  tone,  there  was 
■o  change  of  determination  to  be  hoped  for  from 
her.  A  long  silence  ensued,  and  after  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  expressions  of  feeling,  or  in  fits 
of  reverie  by  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Edith,  time  which 
appeared  to  the  latter  interminable,  she  rose  to 
take  her  leave.  She  pressed  Mrs.  Grattan*s 
hand  between  both  her  own,  kissed  her  with 
tearful  eyes,  as  she  said — ^'  Will  you  try  still  to 
love  me,  and  if  you  would  not  make  me  very 
unhappy,  promise  to  claim  my  services  and  at* 
tentions  as  you  would  those  of  a  daughter,  when* 
ever  they  can  be  either  useful  or  agreeable  to 
you?" 

*'  I  could  not  help  loving  you,  Edith,  even  if  I 
would,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  forgive  you, 
when  I  say,  that  were  I  in  any  exigence,  you 
would  be  the  first  person  in  the  world  on  whom 
I  should  call ;  but  alas !  our  paths  in  life  will,  I 
fear,  be  more  and  more  widely  separated." 

Edith  replied  only  by  a  look,  as  she  again 
kissed  her--but  that  assured  Mrs.  Grattan  more 
strongly  than  a  volume  of  words  could  have  done, 
of  the  depth  of  sorrow  and  tenderness  in  her 
heart.  Yet  there  was  an  expression  of  fixed  re- 
solve so  mixed  with  sadness  on  her  brow,  it  con- 
vinced her  t«H»  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for 
Henry  Grattan. 


CBAPTEa  XXVII. 

The  days  and  the  nights  pass,  and  I  am  neyer  the  nearer 
to  any  thing,  but  that  one  to  which  we  are  all  tending,  yet 
I  love  people  that  leave  some  traces  of  their  journey  be- 
hind them.— Oroy*!  Leitert, 

*«  Action,  action,  action,"  said  Arthur  Selden, 
as  he  was  lingering  around  the  breakfast  table, 
which  every  one  had  left  but  Mai|;aret  and  him- 
self; ^^  though  nature  gave  me  activity  enough 
to  explore  the  North  West  passage,  or  to  settle 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  hardihood 
enough  to  go  in  a  balloon  to  the  moon,  I  am,  o  wiug 
to  my  good  nature,  degenerating  into  a  downright 
lazy  fellow.    Day  after  day  goes  away,  and  my 


father  finds  it  so  necessary  that  I  should  help 
him  to  hunt  and  fish,  help  him  to  see  the  wheit 
reaped,  and  the  com  grow,  that  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  make  a  break.  And  my  mother  and 
yourself  seem  to  find  me  almost  as  indispensabls 
in  your  way ;  the  very  servants  apply  to  me  wbei 
any  exigency  occurs ;  Virginia  and  Regiaald  tre 
the  only  two  members  of  the  household  who  can 
do  without  me." 

*'  It  Is  true,  Reginald  and  Virginia  live  mors 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  than  the  other  memben 
of  the  household,  but  I  do  not  think  even  they, 
especially  Virginia,  could  do  well  without  yos.** 

'•  Poor  Virginia,  I  have  teased  her  too  much  I 
acknowledge,  but  then  she  takes  things  so  lite- 
rally, and  so  much  to  heart,  and  defends  hereelf 
so  seriously  from  every  shadow  of  a  fault,  that 
the  temptation  to  rally  her  is  almost  irresistible. 
However,  I  have  bit  my  tongue  several  dmes 
lately  to  overcome  the  temptation,  for  she  kwb 
so  low-spirited  and  unresisting,  that  it  is  a  shsiss 
to  vex  her.  I  suspect  that  rascally  fop,  Vernon, 
is  the  cause  of  her  melancholy,  and  1  feel  an  al- 
most irresistible  desire  to  pursue  him  and  cot  hit 
ears  off.  What  fools  women  are !  Lewis  Dav- 
enport's little  finger  is  worth  a  thousand  Augus- 
tus Vernons,  and  yet  Virginia  carea  no  more  for 
him  than  I  do  for  Charlotte." 

'*  I  thought  you  had  been  in  love,  Arthur,  often 
enough  to  know  that  the  sendment  is  not  exacdy 
voluntary.  I  appreciate  Lewis  as  highly  as  yoa 
do,  and  yet  I  cannot  blame  Virginia  for  not  loving 
him." 

**On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  love  is  in  a 
great  measure  under  our  own  control :  pray  did 
I  not  give  up  my  love  for  Anne  Howard  at  yonr 
special  request;  and  it  was  well  I  did,  for  I  find 
she  is  now  positively  engaged  to  Campbell,  and 
i  dare  say  he  will  be  a  much  more  suitable  match 
for  her  than  I  should  be." 

"  You  are  wisdom  itself  thb  morning,  Arthur,** 
said  M  argaret,  laughing ;  ^  1  admit  that  love  may 
easily  be  arrested  if  one  can  detect  it  at  so  early 
a  stage,  as  you  did  in  the  case  of  Anne  Howard. 
But  to  speak  of  something  more  to  the  purpose, 
do  you  know  I  have  a  plan  to  propose  to  you, 
which  I  think  will  be  both  agreeable  and  impro- 
ving?" 

«*  Well,  let  us  hear  it  Margaret  for  I  wsnt 
something  to  amuse  me,  and  Heaven  knows  I 
want  something  to  improve  me  sadly.  You  kaow 
I  never  affect  airs  of  humility,  but  indeed  1  will 
acknowledge  to  you  that  I  am  sometimes  most 
deeply  sensible  of  my  own  deficiencies.  My  mind 
is  a  confused  jumble  of  odds  and  ends,  and  I  sm 
living  in  a  sort  of  moral  and  mental  chaos— I  act 
and  think  from  impulse  or  accident,  and  have  al- 
ways cheated  myself  with  the  hope  that  some 
sudden  contingency  would  develop  my  moral  ea* 
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ergtes,  and  that  I  shoulil  some  of  these  days,  in 
rambling  over  the  unexplored  regions  of  nay 
miad,  light  apon  some  hidden  treasure,  some  pot 
•f  gold  buried  in  the  soil.*' 

"I  admit  that  it  is  time,  Arthur,  you  should 
begin  to  act  more  upon  system,  and  no  longer 
Boflfer  the  excellent  natural  powers  of  your  mind 
to  be  employed  only  as  accident,  or  whim,  or 
even  good  impulses  may  direct.  This  must  be 
remedied  by  a  course  of  study  suited  to  your  par- 
ticular torn  of  mind ;  such,  you  know,  as  Charles 
has  often  urged  you  to  undertake,  and  without 
being  influenced  by  motives  of  selfish  weakness, 
which  would  make  me  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  with  us,  for  your  own  ad- 
vantage I  really  think  you  might  find  full  and 
useful  employmeut  for  your  energies  at  home,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  You  must  have 
observed  papa's  growing  disinclination  to  look 
into  his  affairs,  and  I  have  sometimes  feared  that 
a  cloud  is  gathering  in  the  horizon  which  may 
buret  upon  na  when  we  are  least  aware,  which 
may  make  your  presence  very  necessary  to  him. 
You  see  too  how  much  he  depends  on  you  for 
amusement  aod  assistance,  and  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  you  can  help  him  and  con- 
tribute to  his  happiness ;  and  as  you  are  yet  so 
young,  I  do  not  think  your  future  improvement 
will  be  sacrificed.  Here  you  have  leisure  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  which  you  will  need  before 
yon  launch  out  into  the  active  business  of  life, 
and  the  moral  influence  of  home  is  very  salutary 
to  you  too  at  present." 

"  What  a  long,  sensible  speech,  spoken  with 
the  very  air  of  my  mother.  I  will  promise  to 
give  it  my  consideration,  and  think  I  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  look  up  some  of  Charles'  plans  of 
suidy,  if  they  are  not  already  used  up  for  gun 
wadding.  Since  Charles,  my  mother  and  your- 
self persist  in  believing  that  I  have  such  excel 
leat  natural  powers,  I  yield  to  the  pleasing  delu- 
•ion,  and  as  I  know  that  I  am  wofully  deficient 
ia  cultivatioii,  I  wUl  try  the  effect  of  it  upon 
bringing  to  light  these  hidden  mental  treasures. 
Thb  is  the  CMily  valid  plea  you  urge,  my  dear 
Mer,  for  my  remaining  at  home,  for  although 
it  is  very  pleasant  and  somewhat  useful  to  help 
my  fiither,  still  as  he  ia  in  full  possession  of  his 
strength  and  faculties,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary we  ahaold  both  lead  a  sort  of  half  life, 
helping  each  other  to  do  what  is  not  mora  than 
enoBgh  for  one.  And  for  my  extreme  youth, 
that  is  another  fattacy,  my  dear ;  Alexander  was 
coaquaring  the  world  at  my  age.*' 

"Wen,  if  yon  think  any  rekson  I  have  urged 
sofiicient,  that  will  do  for  the  present,  though  if  it 


well  perform  without  assistance,  and  Reginald 
you  know  is  out  of  the  question." 

**  Entirely :  he  is  politically  living,  but  to  all 
other  purposes  dead.  Do  you  know  it  b  highly 
probable  that  he  will  be  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  at  our  next  spring  elee* 
tions?  My  father  informs  me  some  of  the  most 
judicious  gentlemen  in  the  district  think  he  will 
certainly  be  elected.  I  cannot  see  for  my  lif^ 
bow  he  will  ever  get  through  the  electioneering 
part  of  the  business,  and  I  presume  something  of 
the  sort  must  be  done." 

**  You  can  help  him  admirably,  Arthur;  yon 
see  reasons  for  remaining  at  home  seem  to  mul- 
tiply." 

**  I  should  be  much  mortified  and  vexed,  I  con* 
fess,  to  see  him  defeated,  and  as  I  make  a  rule 
of  looking  no  farther  than  my  nose,  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  with  speculations  as  to  whether 
it  will  promote  bis  happiness,  which  is  the  less 
worth  considering,  as  I  am  sure  nothing  ever 
could  make  him  happy." 

I  hope  yet  to  see  Reginald's  love  of  glory 
and  ambitious  aspirations,  which  now  make  him 
unhappy,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  and  pure 
principle,  which  may  so  regulate  them,  as  to 
make  them  contribute  to  his  own  happiness,  and 
the  welfare  of  many.  But  we  have  wandered 
far  from  our  point,  Arthur :  have  you  no  curiosi- 
ty to  hear  ray  proposed  plan  for  you  ?" 

*'  Yes,  but  if  it  is  a  scheme  for  doing  good  tell 
me  so  plainly,  and  don't  try  to  cheat  me  by  pass- 
ing it  off  as  amusement." 

*' Certainly  not,"  said  Margaret,  laughing;  **in 
the  first  place  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  never  try 
to  cheat  any  one,  but  should  least  of  all  try  the 
experiment  on  you,  as  I  should  be  sure  of  detec- 
tion. Do  yon  not  recollect  when  we  received 
Aunt  Lennox's  letter  the  other  day,  we  all  agreed 
that  some  of  us  ought  to  accept  her  kind  and 
pressing  invitation,  and  papa  seemed  very  much 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  our  doing  so  t" 

«'  Oh  yes,  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  but  had  no 
idea  then  of  being  the  scape-goat  myself.  Stn* 
onsly,  you  do  not  propose  to  send  me  to  see  Aunt 
Lennox  and  the  girls ;  what  could  I  do  but  fall 
in  love  with  one  of  my  eouainB — there  wonld  bo 
nothing  else  loft  to  prevent  my  ahooting  nyaelf 
in  a  fortnight  from  the  ennui  of  extreme  proprie- 
ty. What  hidden  end  can  yon  propose  ?'*  and 
Arthur  laughed  so  heartily  at  Margaret's  prepos- 
terous idea,  as  he  called  it,  that  she  could  not  re- 
frain joining  him. 

'*  You  jump  too  rapidly  at  conclusiona,  my 

dear  brother ;  I  did  not  propose  your  going  alone." 

**  That  alters  the  case ;  if  you  wish  to  go  for  a 

short  visit,  1  will  cheerfully  act  as  your  escort. 


were  necessary,  I  think  I  could  convince  you  I  devolving  on  you  all  the  propriety,  affection  and 
there  are  many  home  dnties  which  papa  cannot '  good  sense,  which   it  is  necessary  should  be 
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represented  for  the  honor  of  *  the  Seldens  of 
Sherwood.' " 

**  In  other  circumstances  I  should  think  it  a 
delightfully  pleasant  trip,  but  does  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  change  of  scene  is  not  necessary  for  me, 
while  Virginia  is  daily  fading  and  sinking  before 
us.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  vigo- 
rous effort  should  be  made  for  the  recovery  of 
her  health  and  spirits,  and  I  know  nothing  so 
likely  to  restore  the  tone  of  her  mind,  as  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  compel  her 
into  exertion.*' 

Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  Margaret,  that  my  forte  is  certainly 
not  that  of  *  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,'  par- 
ticularly in  Virginia's  case*  as  I  should  know  of 
no  consolation  which  would  appear  to  me  at  all 
applicable,  but  to  propose  to  cut  off  Vernon's 
ears,  or  give  him  a  horse-whippiug.  I  have  ob- 
served with  almost  as  much  concern  as  vexation, 
that  Virginia  looks  every  day  sadder,  and  more 
drooping,  and  would  do  any  thing  I  could  to 
change  her  mood  of  mind,  were  it  likely  to  do 
any  good,  though  you  must  admit  the  plan,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  be  one  of  unmitigated 
penance." 

**Not  at  all;  you  are  naturally  fond  of  socie- 
ty, and  have  really,  without  flattery,  a  turn  for 
making  yourself  very  pleasing,  which  would  en- 
able you  to  succeed,  even  if  you  should  infringe 
some  conventionalities  and  minor  points  of  eti- 
quette. Besides,  you  may  remember  Charles 
said  there  was  nothing  of  formality  or  constraint 
about  my  aunt  or  cousins — that  be  made  many 
very  agreeable  acquaintances  amongst  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  girls,  he 
said,  were  not  only  easy  but  pleasing  in  their 
manners:  indeed,  from  what  he  said  of  Mary, 
though  she  was  then  scarcely  more  than  a  child, 
I  feel  almost  certain  she  would  be  the  very  giri 
after  your  own  heart." 

**Then,  there  is  a  minor  plot  in  the  affair, 
namely,  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  Mary  Len- 
nox ;  is  it  a  part  of  the  design  that  she  should 
return  it?" 

**  Yes,  in  course  of  time,  but  not  immediately. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  my  plan  for  you  to  marry  until 
you  are  at  least  twenty-five ;  that  is,  if  I  can 
manage  you  according  to  my  present  design,  but 
if  not,  perhaps  I  shall  be  obliged  to  let  your  mar- 
riage take  place  at  an  earlier  period.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  yet,  that  Mary  is  to  be  the  lady  of  your 
choice,  though  I  confess  my  prepossessions  are 
•very  strong." 

**  Yes,  there  are  many  reasons  for  such  a  par- 
tiality— she  is  called  after  my  mother,  said  to  be 
very  much  like  the  Seldens*  and  calls  herself  a 
Virginian." 

**  Those  are  all  very  good  reasons,"  said  Mar- 


garet, langhiog ;  **  but  I  have  some  that  are  bet- 
ter still:  I  am  sure  from  what  I  have  heard 
Charles  say  of  her,  and  from  the  few  letters  she 
has  written,  that  she  has  a  heart  and  head  too, 
which  is  no  small  thing  to  say  for  a  young  lady 
not  much  more  than  seventeen." 

'*But  if  she  is  very  clever  she  will  notsnitme, 
or  i;^ther  perhaps  I  shall  not  suit  her." 

**I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  about  that  Arthur;  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  pot  of  gold  is  in  yonr 
possession,  and  if  a  part  of  its  contents  is  buried, 
potbing  would  so  soon  enable  you  to  discover  it, 
and  bring  it  into  action,  as  the  sort  of  stimulus 
this  love  affair  would  give  you,  if  Mary  Lennox 
is  the  girl  I  suppose  her  to  be.*' 

"  Well,  I  will  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  tell  you  whether  I  acquiesce,  after  my 
mother,  Charles  and  yourself  have  determined, 
in  family  council,  what  had  best  be  done  with 
Virginia  and  myself." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Virginia  entered 
the  room,  and  Arthur  was  painfully  struck  with 
the  languor  and  dejection  so  touchingly  express- 
ed in  her  whole  look  and  manner.  With  a  smile 
sadder  than  tears,  she  advanced  towards  Arthur 
and  Margaret,  saying,  as  she  presented  a  note  to 
Margaret — 

**  Charlotte  has  sent  us  an  invitation-  for  what 
she  calls  an  impromptu  dance  this  evening  :— 
would  not  Arthur  and  yourself  like  to  go  ?" 

**  If  you  are  well  enough  to  go  with  us,"  re- 
plied Arthur,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  gentleness, 
^*  but  perhaps  you  had  rather  not  go." 

Virginia's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  these  kind 
words  from  Arthur,  but  with  a  strong  effort  to 
control  her  emotion,  she  said,  **Oh,  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me,  so  I  will  go  and 
write  to  Charlotte,  that  she  may  expect  the  plea- 
sure of  our  company." 

She  glided  quickly  out  of  the  room.  Marga- 
ret and  Arthur  looked  after  her  for  a  moment 
sorrowfully,  and  in  silence. 

**If  you  really  think  this  trip  to  Maryland  wiD 
do  Virginia  any  good,  I  will  go  without  farther 
hesitation,"  said  Arthur. 

••I  felt  sure  you  would,  Arthur." 
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**  For  Union's  sake  Disunion,"  that  replies. 
Scissors— and  loTors— **  part  to  me«t  again  ;*' 
And,  when  they  meet,  united  may  remain. 
But,  in  our  goTerament,  electrics  act : 
Like  repels  like,  and  opposites  attract. 
To  what  distressing  shocks  we're  doomed  by  late, 
Who  ne'er  can  join— except  to  separate ! 
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A  MUSIC  RHAPSODY. 

BT  CHARLES  LAIfMAZf. 

The  melting  voice  throvgh  nvoes  nioning, 

Untwisted  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  sool  of  hiumanyr^MUian, 

Passionatoly  indeed  do  we  love  music.  Oftea 
hnre  we  pined  for  it,  even  aa  the  starving  trav- 
eller, in  the  wilderness,  hnngers  after  food .  When 
the  victim  of  its  power,  it  ever  seemeth  that  our 
delight  is  ineffable,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  it  al- 
ways leaves  behind.  We  never  studied  the  art, 
from  very  fear  of  being  a  sacrilegious  trespasser, 
and  therefore  can  we  not  tell  one  note  from 
another.  And  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  for 
we  believe  that  our  enjoyment  would  be  less 
dreamy,  and  purely  intellectual,  than  now.  Its 
power  over  our  feelings  is  truly  wonderful.  When 
very  happy,  it  makes  us  thoughtful, — ^then  a  little 
sad,— and  afterwards  extremely  melancholy.  And 
when  there  is  a  gloom  upon  our  spirit,  it  cheers 
ear  heart,  brightens  up  our  countenance,  and 
makes  us  feel  the  very  joy  of  life.  But,  after  all, 
a  gloom  will  follow  its  enjoyment,  even  as  the 
solemn  noon  of  a  starlight  night  the  bright  efful- 
gence of  the  mid -day  sun.  The  sunniest  days 
of  our  life,  the  days  when  we  knew  not  the  bur 
then  of  a  care,  and  lived  in  close  and  perpetual 
eommnnion  with  nature,  are  associated  with  cer- 
tain melodies,  whose  memory  can  never  die ; 
and  as  the  music  of  the  human  voice,  when  sup- 
ported by  appropriate  instruments,  only  repro- 
duces the  harmonies  of  nature,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  it  should  have  an  absorbing  influence 
vpon  the  more  subtle  portion  of  our  being. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  world  of  melo- 
dy, and,  all  breathless  with  a  strange  excitement, 
we  would  re-create  a  few  of  the  ec?iots  now  ring- 
iog  through  our  soul.  There  were  a  hundred 
voices,  led  by  the  marvellously  sweet  and  clear 
voice  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  upborne  in  the 
atmosphere  of  harmony  by  the  loud-pealing  or- 
gan. We  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ca- 
dence, and  the  sweO  of  song.  We  are  animated 
by  a  new  impulse,  which  has  obtained  the  mas- 
tery over  our  being.  We  are  not  what  we  have 
been.  Like  snow,  it  seemeth  to  us,  and  swifter 
than  the  evening  breeze,  are  our  wings,  and 
strange  our  feelings,  as  we  swoop  along  the  un- 
felt  billows  of  the  air.  The  hours,  the  seasons, 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  are  all  striving  to 
excel  each  other  in  administering  to  our  spirit  be- 
wildering mud  entrancing  sensations. 

Listen !  Was  not  that  the  laugh  of  a  wild  and 
ha|y>y  boy,  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  the 
waves,  as  he  stands  upon  the  shore  of  ocean,  iu 
the  glorious  simlight  of  summer !    And  now,  as 


the  sun  is  setting,  an  oppressive  shout  falls  upon 
the  ear,  coming  from  a  bloody  batde-field,  where 
the  under  current  of  sound  is  made  up  of  the 
prayer  for  life,  the  sigh  at  parting,  and  the  groan 
of  agony.  Now,  we  are  in  the  upper  air,  far, 
far  above  the  silvery  and  ^nowy  clouds  of  noon, 
panting  with  excess  of  bliss,  as  a  streiim  seem- 
ingly of  heavenly  music,  glides  downward  from 
the  zenith  of  deepest  blue.  We  are  no  weapon 
the  illimitable  plain  of  ocean,  the  victihi  'of  all 
the  elements, — the  waves,  and  darkness,  thun- 
der, and  the  most  vivid  lightning,  and  the  fiercest 
winds  are  showering  their  wrath  upon  us,  and 
our  spirit  is  in  despair.  Now,  we  are  in  a  sha- 
dowy recess  of  the  wilderness,  drinking  in  a  cho- 
rus of  song  from  unnumbered  birds,  as  they 
enjoy  the  very  bliss  of  life,  and  where  flowers  of 
surpassing  beauty  are  **  tolling  their  perfume  on 
the  passing  air."  Now,  we  are  startled  by  the 
hollow  boom  of  cannon  from  a  rock -bound  shore, 
and  on  a  surf-covered  reef,  a  splendid  ship,  with 
a  thousand  souls,  is  hastening  to  a  dreadful  doom. 
Now,  we  are  hushed  into  a  lucid  interval  of  holy 
pleasure,  by  the  voice,  **soft,  gentle,  and  low,** 
of  a  mother,  singing  her  twilight  lujlaby  beside 
the  cradle  of  her  child.  We  are  now  in  a  cold, 
damp  prison,  listening  to  the  sobs  and  wails  of  a 
poor,  forsaken  maniac,  as  he  calb  upon  his  Ma- 
ker for  a  deeper  curse.  A  mighty  city  is  now 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  with  the  tumultuous 
din  of  ringing  bells,  is  mingling  the  shouting  of  a 
multitude  of  terrified  men.  Now,  we  stand  upon 
the  brow  of  the  mightiest  of  cataracts,  listening 
to  its  solemn  and  eternal  roar,  while  an  eagle  is 
shrieking  for  his  prey  in  the  very  foam.  And 
now,  the  murmur  of  gently  flowing  streama,  and 
the  laugh  of  mountain  rills,  fall  upon  the  ear, 
filling  the  mind  with  images  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Another,  and  a  louder  peal,  of  the  organ,  and 
there  seemeth  to  be  no  limit  to  our  wayward, 
and  almost  frantic  fancy.  Away  we  swoop  to 
the  regions  of  bitterest  cold,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  fantastic  Northern  Lights,  join  the  Laplander 
in  his  sledge,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  of  the 
reindeer,  glide  over  the  snowy  plains,  bordering 
upon  the  Arctic  Sea.  Another  peal  of  the  speak- 
ing melody,  and  we  are  scaling  the  cliffs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  battling  with  a  summer  storm. 
Down  from  the  mountains,  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, and  we  are  upon  a  boundless  prairie,  covered 
even  to  the  very  sky,  with  buffaloes,  the  tramp- 
ling of  whose  hoofii,  as  they  flee  before  the  In- 
dian hunters,  shakes  the  earth  to  its  foundation. 
Anon,  we  are  amid  the  ruins  of  a  city,  in  the  re- 
mote and  sunny  clime  of  Mexico,  and  the  only 
sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  the  scene,  is  the 
hooting  of  the  heron  as  she  seeks  her  mate  at 
the  sunset  hour.  Midnight,  and  from  one  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Andes,  we  are  listening  to 
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the  dreadful  plunge  of  an  avalanche,  and  through 
the  cold,  thin  atmoBphere  holding  communion 
with  the  moon,  and  a  new  galaxy  of  stars.  Anon, 
we  are  looking  with  wonder  upon  the  ice-mottn< 
tains  of  the  South  Pole,  where  the  roar  of  waves 
is  forever  heard,  and  the  voice  of  man  is  utterly 
unknown.  The  summer  islands  of  the  Pacific 
now  come  to  view,  and  we  glide  among  them  as 
in  a  dream.  Over  the  walls  of  China,  and  we 
explore  the  mysteries  of  the  most  mysterioos  na- 
tion on  the  glohe.  Into  Tartary,  and  we  stand  as- 
tonished at  its  desolation.  We  visit  Turkey,  and  are 
introduced,  by  the  Sultan,  to  the  female  portion  of 
his  extensive  family.  We  wander  among  the  hills 
and  cities  of  Syria,  remembering  the  marvels  of 
the  past,  and  anticipating  those  of  the  future.  We 
join  a  caravan,  in  the  desert,  and,  mounted  upon 
a  camel,  travel  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids. 
We  visit  Italy,  and  admire  the  wonders  of  an- 
cient art.  The  cities  of  Europe,  with  their  mag- 
nificent churches;  among  the  Alps;  down  the 
Rhine,  with  its  mouldering  castles;  and  into 
London,  the  great  Babel  of  the  world,  where, 
we  suddenly  wake  out  of  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  come  to  our  senses. 
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From  the  German  of  Ocibel, 

When  fltan  are  wandering  through  the  night, 

Oh  come  dear  Iotc,  with  me — 
'Tis  then  that  in  the  moonbeame  bright 

My  bark  glides  o'er  the  sea : 

When  breezes  soft  as  playful  love. 

The  golden  moon*e  mild  ray, 
And  notes  of  distant  music  move 

The  soul  to  melt  away. 

When  heaven's  blue  vault  above  is  still, 

When  sleeps  the  sea  at  rest, 
'Tis  then  two  loving  bosoms  thrill. 

Then  hearts  like  ours  are  blest. 

Then  in  the  stillness  glances  tell 
What  tongue  ne*er  told  of  bliss ; 

Then  lips  no  longer  lips  repel, 
But  drink  the  burning  kiss. 

When  stars  are  wandering  through  the  night, 

Then,  doai^st,  come  with  me ; 
'Tifl  then  that  in  the  moonbeams  bright 

My  bark  glides  o*er  the  sea. 


W.  R.  G. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  1850, 


The  greater  portion  of  this  article,  it  is  proper  to  say, 
appeared  some  time  rioce,  though  in  aeveial  parts,  ia 
another  magazine.  The  writer  for  the  first  time  now  com* 
bines  it  into  a  whole,  and  having  carefolly  rewritten  many 
passages,  submits  it  as  an  independent  essay.  The  force 
and  beauty  of  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Wsbstxr's  charaetrtr 
will  be  the  more  readily  recognised  since  his  recent  nobis 
stand  in  the  Senate  in  belialf  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  South.— [£<i.  Jlfess. 

No  man  is  more  deserving  of  the  public  grati- 
tude, than  he  who  teaches  a  nation  to  respect 
itself.  A  proper  confidence  in  one*s  own  stand- 
ards, in  one's  own  judgment,  and  in  one*s  own 
abilities,  is  so  important  for  the  full  development 
of  intellectual  capacity,  and  social  dignity  and 
happiness,  and  moral  power,  that  it  ought  to 
be  considered  a  duty  of  every  one  who  holds 
the  place  of  a  guide  or  teacher,  to  implant  and 
cultivate  it  in  the  subjects  of  his  care,  whether 
communities  or  individuals.  Personal  or  oation- 
al  vanity,  indeed^  may  become,  even,  bloated, 
upon  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  but  an  honorable  self-dependence,  a  man- 
ly self-reliance,  can  be  inspired  only  by  contem- 
plating, as  external,  the  monuments  of  one's  own 
character  and  ability,  or  by  seeing  that  others  re- 
gard them  with  esteem  and  deference  and  admi- 
ration. For  either  purpose,  of  enabling  the  lit- 
erary genius  of  the  countiy  to  know  itself,  ob- 
jectively, or  of  causing  other  countries  to  receive 
the  complete  impression  of  its  power,  we  hold 
such  efforts  as  have  been  made  by  Mr.  G&iswold 
to  be  of  great  value.  He  has  done  a  useful  work, 
and  he  has  done  it  well.  The  book  now  before 
us  is  more  than  respectable ;  it  is  executed  ablyt 
and  in  many  parts  brilliantly.  In  some  respects 
it  is  an  extraordinary  work;  such  as  few  men  in 
America,  perhaps,  except  its  author,  could  have 
produced,  and  he,  only  after  years  of  sedulous 
investigation,  and  under  many  advantages  of 
circumstance  or  accident.  He  has  long  shown 
himself  to  be  of  Cicero's  mind:  ^MUdquidtm 
nulli  satis  eruditi  videntur^  quibus  nostra  ignota 
sunt,*  The  distribution  of  the  various  writers 
into  their  classes,  and  the  selection  of  represen* 
tatives  of  each  class  or  type,  exhibit  much  skill. 
Many  passages  present  fine  specimens  of  origi- 
nal and  just  criticism,  eloquently  delivered.  We 
differ  from  Mr.  Griswold  sometimes,  but  never 
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without  a  respect  for  his  jvdgmeDt,  aDd  never 
witbovt  feeling  that  we  owe  it  to  the  public  in 
all  caeea  to  give  a  reaeon  why  we  do  not  aMoot 
to  the  coaeliioions  of  so  candid  und  diecrimina- 
tiag  a  jadge.  We  acknowledge  Mr.  Griswolo 
to  he  a  good  critic  $  and  if  hit  personal  friends,  or 
othen,  claim  for  him  the  title  of  a  writer  of  first- 
rale  merit*  we  make  no  other  hesitation  than 
that  we  have  not  yet  seen  quite  enough  of  origi- 
nal matter  from  hia  pen.  *The  strength  of  the 
eagle,*  aaya  Mr.  Haixam,  *ia  to  be  meaanred 
not  only  by  the  height  of  his  place,  but  by  the 
lime  that  he  contittues  on  the  wing.*  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Prose  Writen'  wOl  produce  an  en- 
tire volume  on  some  continuous  subject,  in  the 
same  style  of  fearless  and  acute  discussion,  and 
•f  graceful  and  elegant  composition,  which  is 
diapiayed  in  some  of  the  paragraphs  here — 
which  we  do  not  question  his  ability  to  do — we 
ahall  readily  admit  his  right  to  take  a  place 
among  the  foremost  authors  of  the  country.  The 
preaent  volume  we  have  read  with  constant  in 
tareat  and  frequent  admiration.  We  have  de- 
rived more  instruction  from  it,  than  it  would  be 
becoming  in  a  reviewer  to  admit.  The  reader  is 
here  bronght  for  a  time  into  society  with  the  great- 
est and  most  accomplished  of  the  minds  of  this 
country: 

'  £t,  Tarias  audit  Yoeea,  fruiturque  dconun, 
CoUoquio.' 

It  is  much  to  admit  that  we  pass  to  the  com- 
moots  of  the  author  without  any  very  sensible 
diminntion  of  interest  or  respect. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a  compila- 
tion like  this  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  by 
exhibiting  *  the  ancestors*  fair  glory  gone  before,* 
in  concentrated  brightness,  it  will  stimulate  the 
yoathfttl  energy  of  the  day  to  more  earnest  ac- 
tion in  this  great  field  of  exertion  and  renown. 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  tend  to  ascertain  and 
illoatrate,  by  a  kind  of  induction,  more  reliable 
than  any  apeculation,  or  random  experiment,  the 
natnral  and  proper  tone  and  character  of  Ameri- 
can liloratare.  We  wislu  as  perhapa  all  wish, 
and  we  believe,  as  certainly  many  do  not  believe, 
that  there  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  literature  pecuUariy 
awl  distinctively  Ameriean.  Tfaia  country  in  its 
origin  was  little  else  than  a  conconrae  of  individ- 
aal  ponona,  aggregated  but  not  asaociated,  and 
of  coinpaiiiea  clustered  but  not  combined ;  grad- 
■ally  this  *  dust  and  powder  of  iudividttality*  has 
Sanded  to  an  organisation ;  a  definite  principle 
of  aocial  life  has  been  evolved,  or  is  evolving ; 
characteristics  of  a  national  existence  have  been 
perceived,  and  have  deepened  and  multiplied  as 
line  hai^ne  on.  In  every  thing  tbe  dead-reck- 
oning, which  carried  forward  the  old  wisdom  into 
t^  new  region,  has  failed  or  begun  to  fail,  and 


new  observations  have  required  tube  taken.  A 
thousand  tokens  in  every  thing  from  which  wo 
can  prognosticate,  make  it  manifest  that  a  spirit* 
indigenous  and  self-vital,  inhabits  our  country ;  a 
spirit  of  power,  tpsa  svts  poUms  opt&nt.  If  all 
this  be  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question  about 
a  national  literature;  for  this  creative  vigor, 
breathing  and  turning  in  the  bosom  of  the  na* 
tion,  must  find  an  issue  in  art  as  well  as  in  action* 
The  flower  of  literature  will  blow,  and  tbe  fruit 
of  science  bloom,  upon  the  tree  of  national  life» 
as  surely  as  the  branches  and  leaves  of  business, 
polities  or  war  expand  and  atrengthen.  It  is 
then  of  the  first  consequence  that  every  one  in- 
terested in  aaaociating  bis  name  with  bis  land's 
language  should  apprehend  correctly  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  literary  spirit  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  he  may  divine  the  nature  of  that  literature 
in  its  perfect  development ;  for  it  is  only  as  his 
productions  embody  and  represent  that  native 
spirit  of  art,  that  they  will  have  a  permanent  life* 
He  must  look  backward,  and  catch  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  from  the  performancea  of  the  past. 
He  must  listen  to  the  various  notes  that  have 
been  struck ;  observe  which  sound  falsely,  which 
have  died  away  and  become  inaudible,  and  which 
riae  and  flow  and  swell  upon  the  ear,  the  tme 
key-notes  of  the  symphony.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, even  a  hasty  glance  givea  us  a  gratifying  as- 
surance ;  that,  of  whatever  nature  or  quality  the 
new  literature  may  be,  it  will  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  productions  of  *  Young  America;'  afirater* 
nity  young  only  in  wisdom,  and  incapable  of  re- 
preaenting  any  thing  of  America  but  its  vulgarity. 
Following  the  order  of  Mr.  Griswold,  we  shall 
attempt  a  hasty  review  of  some  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  monuments  of  the  mental  vigor 
of  America  remain  for  the  instruction  and  delight 
of  mankind :  beginning  with  her  statesmen  and 
orators. 

The  Congress,  which,  having  vindicated  by 
arms  those  principles  of  liberty  that  are  constitu- 
tional in  Anglo-Saxon  society,  afterwards  as- 
sembled to  define  and  inatitute  them  in  abiding 
forms  of  legislation,  brought  together,  to  use  the 
language  in  which  Warburton  spoke  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  *the  greatest  set  oi  geniuses 
for  government  that  ever  embarked  in  a  common 
cauae.'  And  to  this  day,  that  high  lineage  has 
never  failed.  Political  aud  legal  ability,  in  fact, 
seem  to  be  an  instinct  of  the  American  people ; 
and  those  faculties  implying  an  action,  present, 
personal  and  persuasive,  admit  of  acarcely  any 
effective  literary  sortie  but  in  oratory.  Accord- 
ingly, the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  legialative 
hall,  and  the  popular  aaaembly,  conatitutes  the 
most  characteristic  display  of  American  intelli- 
gence, and  of  itself  sustains  our  pretension  to  take 
a  rank  among  the  great  intellectual  nations  of 
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the  world.  In  the  night  of  tyranny,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  country  first  biased  up,  like  the 
lighted  eignal-firea  of  a  distracted  border,  toatai^ 
de  and  enlighten  the  community.  Every  where, 
as  the  news  of  thia  or  that  fresh  inyasion  of  lib- 
erty and  right  was  passed  on  through  the  land, 
men  ran  together  and  called  upon  some  speaker 
to  address  them.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  this  noble  gift,  that  at 
seasons  demanding  deep  wisdom,  and  varied 
resources  of  suggestion  and  experience,  and  con- 
summate judgment,  oratory  was  the  most  com- 
manding influence  in  the  state,  and  that  it  was 
then  more  splendid,  more  finished,  more  truly 
classical,  than  it  has  been  in  any  times  of  less 
excited  interest.  Eloquence  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  reason,  the  passion  of  the  mind ;  it  is  judgment 
raised  into  transport,  and  breathing  the  irresisti- 
ble ardors  of  sympathy.  It  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution ;  and  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  when 
the  same  perverse  and  fatal  spirit,  against  which 
the  constitution  in  its  infancy  had  prevailed, 
again  appeared  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in- 
flamed by  interest  and  ambition,  and  at  once  in- 
sidious and  domineering,  to  betray  the  system 
which  it  could  not  overthrow,  it  was  the  same 
divine  energy,  that,  with  the  indignation  of  truth, 
the  power  of  argument,  and  a  torrent-rush  of  re- 
sistless feeling,  swept  forth  to  scatter  and  punish 
the  foe.  The  eloquence  of  Hamilton,  spoken 
and  written,  did  much  to  establish  our  national 
system;  the  eloquence  of  WEBSTxa  did  more  to 
defend,  and  save  it. 

*  Duo  fblmiDa  belli, 
Scipiadas,  cladem  Lcdyve !' 

Looking,  then,  at  the  monuments  of  American 
eloquence,  even  with  the  severe  eye  of  scholars 
and  critics,  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  and  a 
just  pride.  There  is  Henxt,  not  fulminating 
from  the  clouds  like  DxnosTHXif  as,  to  terrify  men 
into  sense  and  virtue ;  not  sending  op  a  flash,  like 
Cicxao,  to  be  a  signal  to  distant  ages,  rather 
than  a  fire  of  present  energy ;  but  first  drawing 
his  hearers*  sympathies  to  him  by  a  delightful 
conciliation,  and  then  charging  them  with  the 
fervor  of  his  own  bosom ;  familiar,  simple  and 
near,  yet  intense,  vehement  and  thrilling;  con- 
verting his  hearers,  first,  into  friends,  and  then 
animating  them  into  partisans,  and  finaUy  hurry- 
ing all  along  with  him  in  one  united  fellowship 
of  feeling;  not  surpassing  in  intellect,  rarely  ana- 
lytical, never  ascending  to  the  illuminated  heights 
of  abstract  wisdom ;  but  setting  before  his  mind 
usually  some  one  definite  object,  and  piercing  it 
through  and  through  by  the  shaft  of  a  sound  un- 
derstanding, pointed  by  an  honest  purpose,  and 
driven  by  all  the  force  of  devoted  passion.    There 


lis  Amss,  whose  speech  waa  enchantment,  and  his 
pen  a  subtler  magic ;  possessed  by  nature  of  'the 
delicacy  which  diatinguishes  in  words  the  shades 
of  sentimeat,  the  grace  which  brings  them  te 
the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty 
united  to  clearness;'  whose  dignified  and  pure 
spirit,  apprehending  a  corrupt  triumph  aa  the 
moat  fatal  of  failures,  and  unprincipled  snccesB 
aa  only  a  keener  disgrace,  desponded,  not  because 
it  did  notsee  justly  and  foresee  clearly ;  butbecauie 
its  hopes  had  been  ao  high  and  its  feeling  so  re- 
fined ;  aa  the  common  air  would  cloud  and  sully 
an  atmosphere  of  more  essential  ether.  There 
is  Otis  the  elder,  impetuous,  uncompromising, 
kindling;  MAasHAU^  who  could  vindicate  the 
power  of  reason  in  discussion  aa  improoaively  as 
he  could  illustrate  its  dignity  in  judgment;  whose 
only  aurviving  oration  stands  like  the  cydopeaa 
structure  of  a  superior  race ;  RnTLBoes,  Aoais. 
Coming  down  to  later  times,  QuiNCXt  Stock- 
ton, and  afterwards  Clat  and  Calhoun*  are 
truly  orators.  Of  the  early,  heroic  age  of  onr 
statesmen,  the  v^cOm  of  our  history,  Mr.  Gais- 
WOLD  has  properly  chosen  Hamilton  as  the 
principal  and  representative.  He  closea  an  ani- 
mated aurvey  of  his  life  with  these  discriminating 
remarka : 

*<  Ineyery  page  of  the  woika  of  HAimTOir  we  discorw 
aa  original,  Tigoroas  and  practical  vnd*nUuidiii|^,  inlbniMd 
with  TariouB  and  profound  knowledge.  But  few  of  hii 
speeches  were  reported,  anderen  these  reiy  imperiectly ; 
but  we  have  traditions  of  his  eloquence,  which  represeat 
it  as  wonderfully  winning  and  persuasire.  Indeed,  it  m 
evident  from  its  known  eflbcts  that  he  was  a  debater  of 
the  very  first  class.  He  thought  cleaily  and  rapidly,  had 
a  ready  command  of  language,  and  addreosed  himaelf  sole- 
\y  to  the  reason.  He  never  lost  his  self-command,  and 
never  seemed  impatient;  but  from  the  bravery  of  his  na- 
ture, and  his  contempt  of  meanness  and  servility,  he  was 
perhaps  sometimes  indiacreet.  His  works  were  written 
hastily,  but  we  can  discover  in  them  no  a^gns  of  immatn- 
rity  or  carelessness ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  hardly  ex- 
celled in  compactness,  clearness,  elegance,  and  parity  ef 
language.  *' 

Mr.  WKBSTxa  is  properly  selected  aa  the  re- 
presentative of  the  beet  sense,  and  higheat  wb- 
dom,  and  most  consninmate  dignity,  of  the  poli- 
tics and  oratory  of  the  present  timea,  becaaas 
his  great  intelligence  has  continued  to  beao  fine- 
ly sensitive  to  all  the  influences  that  stir  the  action 
and  speculation  of  the  country. 

With  elements  of  reason,  definite,  absolats 
and  emphatic;  with  principles  settled,  atrean- 
ous,  deep  and  nnchangeable  as  his  being ;  his 
wisdom  is  yet  exquisitely  practical :  with  snbliest 
sagacity  it  apprehends  every  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  to  act,  and  can  accom- 
modate its  action  without  loss  of  vigor,  or  alter- 
ation of  its  general  purpose.  Its  theories  al- 
ways "  lean  and  hearken'*  to  the  actual.  By  a 
sympathy  of  the  mind,  almost  transcendental  ia 
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tit  delicaey*  ito  apeeulations  are  attracted  into  a 
paraUeJiMB  with  the  logic  of  life  and  nature. 
In  neit  men,  that  intellectual  suaceptibility  by 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  reacted  upon  by 
the  outer  world,  and  having  their  principles  and 
Titws  expanded,  modified  or  quiclcened,  doee 
net  outlast  the  fint  period  of  life ;  from  that  time 
thsy  remain  fixed  and  rigid  in  their  policy,  tem- 
per and  characteristics ;  if  a  new  phase  of  so- 
ciety is  developed,  it  must  find  its  exponent  in 
ether  men.  But  in  Wkbstbr  this  fresh  suggest- 
ive sensibility  of  the  judgment  has  been  carried 
OB  into  the  matured  and  determined  wisdom  of 
maahood.  His  perceptions,  feelings,  reason- 
ings, tone,  are  always  up  to  the  level  of  the  hour, 
or  in  advance  of  it ;  sometimes  far,  very  far  in 
sdvance,  as  in  the  views  thrown  out  in  his  speech 
at  Baltimore,  on  an  international  commercial 
system,  in  which  he  showed  that  he  then  fore- 
saw both  the  fate  of  the  tariff  and  the  fallacy  of 
hee-trade.  No  man  has  ever  been  able  to  say, 
or  BOW  can  nay,  that  he  is  before  Websteb. 
The  yoangeet  men  in  the  nation  loolc  to  him,  not 
as  representing  the  past,  but  as  leading  in  the 
fatare. 

This  practicalness  and  readiness  of  adapta- 
tion are  instinctive,  not  voluntary  and  designed. 
They  are  united  with  the  most  decided  prefer- 
ence for  certain  opinions  and  the  most  earnest 
averseness  to  others.  Nothing  can  be  less  like 
Tauetbaii D*8  system  of  waiting  for  events.  He 
has  never,  in  view  of  a  change  which  he  saw  to 
be  inevitable,  held  himself  in  reserve  and  un- 
committed. What  We  bstbb  is  at  any  time,  that 
he  is  strenuonaly,  entirely,  openly.  He  has  first 
opposed,  with  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  tem- 
per, that  which*  when  it  has  actually  come,  he 
if  ready  to  accept,  and  make  the  best  of.  He 
Bover  surrenders  in  advance  a  position  which  he 
knows  will  be  carried ;  he  takes  his  place,  and 
delivers  battle  ;  he  fighto  as  one  who  is  fighting 
the  last  battle  of  hie  country's  hopes;  he  fires 
the  last  shot-  When  the  smoke  and  tumult  are 
cleared  oS,  where  is  Webster  !  Look  around 
for  the  nearest  rallying  point  which  the  view 
presents;  there  he  stands,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  in  grim  composure ;  calm,  dignified, 
resohite;  neither  disheartened  nor  surprised  by 
defeat  '•Leaviag  the  things  that  are  behind,*' 
is  now  the  trumpet-sound  by  which  he  rallies  his 
firiends  to  a  new  confidence,  and  stimulates  them 
to  fresh  efforts.  It  is  obvious  that  Websteb, 
when  contending  with  all  his  force  for  or  against 
some  particular  measure,  has  not  been  contem- 
platiag  the  probability  of  being  compelled  to  op- 
pose or  defend  a  different  policy,  and,  so,  choosing 
his  words  warily,  in  reference  to  future  possibili- 
ties of  a  personal  kind ;  yet  when  the  time  has 
come  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  fight  with  his 


face  in  another  direction,  it  has  always  been  found 
that  no  one  principle  had  been  asserted,  no  ^na 
sentiment  displayed,  incompatible  with  his  new 
position.  This  union  of  consistency  with  prae^  . 
ticability  has  arisen  naturally  from  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  from-  the 
breadth  and  generality  with  which  the  analytical 
power  of  his  understanding  has  always  led  him 
to  state  his  principles  and  define  his  positions. 
From  the  particular  scheme  or  special  maxim 
which  his  party  was  insisting  upon,  his  mind  roee 
to  a  higher  and  more  general  formula  of  tmth* 

Owing  to  the  same  superior  penetration  and 
reach  of  thought,  the  gloom  of  successive  re* 
pulses  has  never  been  able  to  paralyze  the  power 
which  it  has  saddened.  The  constitution  has 
been  so  often  invaded  and  trampled  upon,  that 
to  a  common  eye  it  might  well  seem  to  have  lost 
all  the  resentments  of  vitality.  But  Webster 
has  distinguished  between  the  constitution  and 
its  administration.  He  has  seen  that  the  consti- 
tution, though  in  bondage,  is  not  killed;  that  the 
channels  of  its  life-giving  wisdom  are  stuffed  up 
with  rubbish,  but  not  obliterated.  He  has  been 
determined  that  if  the  rulers  of  the  country  will 
deny  the  truth,  they  shall  not  debauch  it;  if  they 
depart  from  the  constitution,  they  shall  not  de- 
prave it.  He  has  been  resolved,  that  when  this 
tyranny  of  corruption  shall  be  overpast,  and  the 
constitution  draws  again  its  own  free  breath  of 
virtue,  truth  and  wisdom,  it  shall  be  found  per- 
fect of  limb  and  feature,  prepared  to  rise  like  a 
giant  refreshed  by  sleep. 

Mr.  Griswold,  we  suppose,  is  quite  right  in 
suggesting  that  the  only  name  in  modern  times 
to  which  reference  can  with  any  fitness  be  made 
for  purposes  of  analogy  or  comparison  with 
Webster  is  that  of  Bubke.  In  many  respects 
there  is  a  correspondence  between  their  charac- 
ters ;  in  some  others  they  differ  widely.  As  a 
prophet  of  the  truth  of  political  morals,  as  a  re* 
vealer  of  those  essential  elements  in  the  consti- 
tution of  life,  upon  which,  or  of  which,  society 
is  constructed  and  government  evolved,  Bubks 
had  no  peer.  In  that  department  he  rises  into 
the  distance  and  grandeur  of  inspiration;  iitl 
mortaU  totions.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  raised  him  up  for  purposes  oi 
public  safety  and  guidance,  any  more  than  we 
doubt  the  mission  of  Jebemiah  or  Eussa,  or 
any  other  of  the  school  of  the  Lord's  prophets* 
But  leaving  Burke  unapproacbed  in  this  region 
of  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  government, 
and  looking  at  him,  in  his  general  career,  as  a 
man  of  intellect  and  action,  we  might  indicate 
an  analogy  of  this  kind,  that  the  character,  tem- 
per and  reason  of  Bubke  seem  to  be  almost  an 
image  of  the  English  constitution,  and  Wsn* 
ster's  of  the  American.     To  get  the  key  tn 
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Bueke's  somewhat  irrepilar  and  startliog  ca- 
reer, it  is  necessary  to  study  the  idea  of  the  old 
WbigconstitutioDof  the  English  monarchy :  view- 
•  ing  his  coarse  from  that  point  of  view,  we  com- 
|>rehend  his  almost  countenancing  and  encoura- 
ging rebellion  in  the  case  of  the  American  colo- 
nies; his  intense  hostility  to  WARRKxf  Hastihos* 
imperial  system  ;  his  unchastized  earnestness  in 
opposition  to  French  maxims  in  the  decline  of 
his  life.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  most  wonderful  of  the  emanations  of  provi- 
dential wisdom,  seems  to  be  not  only  the  home 
of  Webstee's  affections  and  seat  of  his  proud- 
est hopes,  but  the  very  type  of  his  understand- 
ing and  fountain  of  his  intellectual  strength : 

— -*•  hie  iliua  anna ; 
Hie  currus." 

The  genius  of  Burke,  like  the  one,  was  inex- 
haustible in  resources,  so  composite  and  so  averse 
from  theory  as  to  appear  incongruous,  but  justi- 
fied in  the  results ;  not  formal,  not  always  en- 
tirely perspicuous.  Webster's  mind,  like  the 
bther,  is  eminently  logical,  reduced  into  princi- 
ples, orderly,  distinct,  reconciling  abstraction  with 
convenience,  various  in  manifestation,  yet  perva- 
ded by  an  unity  of  character. 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  merely  illustrated  a 
great  range  of  mental  powers  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  has  filled,  in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  to  the  farthest  reach  of  their 
exigency,  a  diversity  of  intellectual  characters ; 
while  the  manner  in  which  Bdrke*s  widom  dis- 
played itself  was  usually  the  same.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Bueke  could  have  been  a  great 
lawyer.  Webster  possesses  a  consummate  legal 
Judgment  and  prodigious  powers  of  legal  logic, 
mud  is  felt  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  a  great 
question  of  law  in  this  country.  The  demon- 
fttrative  faculty;  the  capatity  to  analyze  and 
open  any  proposition  so  as  to  identify  its  sepa- 
rate elements  with  the  very  consciousness  of  the 
reader's  or  hearer's  mind;  this,  which  is  the 
lawyer*s  peculiar  power,  had  not  been  particu- 
larly developed  in  Burejb,  but  exists  in  Web- 
ster in  greater  expansion  and  force  than  in  any 
one  since  Doctor  Johnson,  who,  it  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  had  he  been  educated  for  the  bar, 
would  have  made  the  greatest  lawyer  that  ever 
led  the  decisions  of  Westminster- Hall.  We 
should  hardly  be  justified  in  saying  that  Burke 
would  have  made  a  great  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
proved  himself  to  be  a  practical  sutesman  of 
the  highest,  finest,  promptest  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight that  this  or  any  nation  ever  witnessed. 
Who  now  doubts  the  surpasmig  wisdom,  who 
BOW  but  reverences  the  exalted  patriotism,  of 
the  advice  and  the  example  which  he  gave,  but 


gave  in  vain,  to  the  Whig  party  at  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration?  His  official 
correspondence  would  be  lowered  by  a  compari- 
son with  any  state  papers  since  the  secretary- 
ship of  John  Marshau*.  Does  the  public  geo- 
eraUy  know  what  has  become  of  that  portentona 
difficulty  about  the  Right  of  Search,  upon  whicii 
England  and  America,  five  years  ago,  were  on 
the  point  of  being  **  Unto  eoUUae  dveUo  ?"  Mr. 
Webster  settled  it  by  mere  force  of  mind  :  he 
dissipated  the  question,  hy  Hting  through  it,  and 
by  compelling  others  to  see  a  fallacy  in  itstemiB 
which  before  had  imposed  upon  the  understand- 
ings of  two  nations.  In  the  essential  and  uni- 
versal philosophy  of  politics,  Webster  is  second 
only  to  Burke.  After  Burke,  there  is  no  statea- 
man  whose  writings  might  be  read  with  greater 
advantage  by  foreign  nations,  or  would  have 
been  studied  with  so  much  respect  by  antiquity, 
as  Webster's. 

In  R  merely  literary  point  of  view,  this  per- 
haps may  be  said  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  be  m 
the  only  powerful  and  fervid  orator,  since' the 
glorious  days  of  Greece,  whose  style  is  so  dia- 
ciplined  that  any  of  bis  great  public  harangnea 
might  be  used  as  models  of  composition.  Hia 
language  is  beautifully  pure,  and  his  combina- 
tions of  it  exhibit  more  knowledge  of  the  geninai 
spirit,  and  classic  vigor  of  the  English  tongne, 
than  it  has  entered  the  mind  of  any  profesaor  of 
rhetoric  to  apprehend.  As  the  most  impetnona 
sweeps  of  passion  in  him  are  pervaded  and  in- 
formed and  guided  by  intellect,  so  the  most  earn- 
est struggles  of  intellect  seem  to  be  calmed  and 
made  gentle  in  their  vehemence,  by  a  more  ee- 
sential  rationality  of  taste.  That  imperiona 
mind,  which  seems  fit  to  defy  the  universe,  m 
ever  subordinate,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  the 
perfect  law  of  grace.  In  the  highest  of  bia  in- 
tellectual flights— and  who  can  follow  the  winged 
rush  of  that  eagle  mind  ?— in  the  widest  of  his 
mental  ranges — and  who  shall  measure  their  ex- 
tent?— he  is  ever  moving  within  the  severost  line 
of  beauty.  No  one  would  think  of  saying  that 
Mr.  Webster's  speeches  are  thrown  off  with 
ease,  and  cost  him  but  little  effort;  they  are 
clearly  the  result  of  the  intensest  stress  of  men- 
tal energy;  yet  the  manner  is  never  discompo- 
sed ;  the  decency  and  propriety  of  the  display 
never  interfered  with ;  he  is  always  greater  than 
his  genius;  yon  see  **the  depth  but  not  the  ta- 
mult"  of  the  mind.  Whether,  with  extended  arm, 
he  strangles  the  **  reluctantes  dracones"  of  de- 
mocracy, or  with  every  faculty  called  home«  con- 
centrates the  light  and  heat  of  his  being  in  de- 
veloping into  principles  those  great  sentiments 
and  great  instincta  which  are  his  inspiratioa ;  in 
all,  the  orator  stands  forth  with  the  miuesty  and 
chastened  grace  of  Pericles  himself.    la  the 
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iercMt  of  •ocoanters  with  the  deadlieat  of  foes, 
the  miod,  which  is  enraged,  is  never  perturbed ; 
the  style,  which  leaps  like  the  fire  of  heaven,  is 
never  disordered.  As  in  Guido's  picture  of  St. 
Michael  piercing  the  dragon,  while  the  gnarled 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands  attest  the  utmost 
strain  of  the  strength,  the  countenance  remains 
plicid,  serene,  and  undisturbed.  In  this  great 
quality  of  mental  dignity,  Mr.  Webster*s  speech- 
es have  become  more  and  more  eminent.  The 
glow  and  lustre  which  set  his  earlier  speeches 
a*blaxe  with  splendor,  is  in  his  later  discourses 
rarely  let  forth ;  but  they  have  gnioed  more,  in 
the  increase  of  dignity,  than  they  have  parted 
with  in  the  diminution  of  brilliancy.  We  regard 
bis  speech  before  the  shop-keepers,  calling  them- 
selves merchants,  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the 
»  most  weighty  and  admirable  of  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  his  life.  The  range  of  profound  and 
piercing  wisdom;  the  exquisite  and  faultless 
taste ;  but  above  all,  the  august  and  indefectable 
difioity,  that  are  illustrated  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  that  great  display  of  matured  and 
ftaisbed  strength,  leave  os  in  mingled  wonder  and 
reverence.  There  is  one  sentence  there  which 
seems  to  us  almost  to  reach  the  intellectual  sub- 
lime; and  while  it  stirs  within  us  the  depths  of 
sympathy  and  admiration,  we  could  heartily 
wish  that  the  young  men  of  America  would  in- 
hale the  almost  supra- mortal  spirit  which  it 
breathes:  **  I  would  not  with  any  idolatrous  ad- 
miration regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  other  work  of  man ;  but  this  side 
of  idolatry,  I  hold  it  in  profound  respect.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  human  working  on  such  a  subject, 
BO  human  ability  exerted  for  such  an  end,  has 
ever  produced  so  much  happiness,  or  holds  out 
now  to  so  many  millions  of  people  the  prospect, 
through  such  a  succession  of  ages  and  ages,  of 
so  much  happiness,  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  who  are  here  for  one  gene- 
ration, for  a  single  life,  and  yet  in  our  several 
stations  and  relations  in  society  intrusted  in  some 
degree  with  its  protection  and  support,  what  duty 
does  it  devolve,  what  duty  does  it  not  devolve, 
upon  ns!"  In  the  name  of  disUnt  ages,  and  a 
rsmoie  posterity,  we  hail  the  author  of  this  and 
similar  orations,  as  Webster  the  Olympian. 

But  we  leave  a  subject  which  we  have  inci- 
dentally touched,  sincerely  disclaiming  any  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  character  or  define  the 
greatness  of  WESsTEa.  In  reference  to  him  we 
feel,  as  Cicero  said  to  Cjesar,  **  Nil  vtdgare  te 
Hgmrn  vUUri  po$sit.*' 

Of  Americmn  novelists,  the  earliest  that  at- 
taoMd  general  distinction,  and  enjoys  a  still-living 
reputation,  was  Charles  Brockdeit  Browii. 
In  some  of  his  characteristics  he  resembled  the 
of  Godwin;  in  some  qualities,  he  bore 


the  stamp  of  decided  originality  and  power.  His 
narratives  exhibit  great  ingenuity  of  mental  con- 
trivance; his  characters  are  analyzed  with  a 
morbid  acuteness;  both  are  so  vivid  in  their  im-  • 
pression,  and  so  connected  In  the  correspond* 
once  of  the  parts,  that  if  the  reader's  interest  is 
once  engaged,  it  is  held  by  a  kind  of  fascination 
to  the  end.  His  writings,  however,  want  rela- 
tion to  nature  and  ordinary  life :  they  lack  the 
invigoration  of  human  sympathy,  and  the  grace 
of  familiar  and  domestic  senthnent.  The  coa«> 
bination  of  his  characters  is  metaphysical  or  logi- 
cal, rather  than  natural.  Nature  could  not  faavf 
made  such  consistent  beings.  The  deligfatfal 
surprises  which  she  introduces  into  her  works ; 
the  Jault9i  to  use  a  miner's  phrase,  with  which 
she  interrupts  the  sequence  of  a  system,  are  not 
found.  They  look  like  wonderful  pieces  of  me- 
chanism ;  they  excite  our  respect  and  wondes, 
but  do  not  attract  affection.  The  decorations  of 
his  style  resemble  cast-iron  ornaments,  more  than 
the  genuine  flowerf  of  imaginative  feeling. 

But  the  writer,  who  in  this  department  has 
risen  to  the  highest  order  of  greatness,  and  in  a 
style  of  narrative  entirely  his  own,  exhibited  the 
fullest  luxuriance  of  creative  vigor  in  art,  is  Mr. 
Cooper.  With  all  that  is  impressive  and  splen- 
did and  peculiar  in  the  condition  and  oharacter 
of  this  continent ;  with  the  prairie,  the  solemn 
forest,  the  lake,  the  wild  and  boundless  ocean ; 
his  genius  is  associated  in  enduring  connexioQ* 
The  influences,  which,  in  the  silent  mighty  re- 
gions of  the  west,  act  upon  the  character  of  man 
till  they  inspire  it  insensibly  with  a  force  and  sub- 
limity kindred  to  their  own;  the  enthusiasm  that 
*'  thrills  the  wanderer  of  the  trackless  way"  of 
waters  are  subjects  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
difficulty  in  romance ;  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Coorsn 
has  been  equal  to  them.  If  you  consider  the  va- 
riety of  subjects  over  which  his  fancy  has  cast 
an  illustrative  ray,  and  the  novelty  of  the  effects 
which  he  has  accomplished  in  fiction ;  if  you  fol- 
low him  through  the  long  range  of  charactev^s 
and  scenes;  the  Indian,  the  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, the  western  adventurer,  the  sailor,  the  pi- 
rate, and  many  others ;  in  all  of  which  he  is  su- 
perior, and  in  some  of  which  he  is  supreme ;  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  he  possesses  a  copi- 
ousness and  energy  of  imagination  which  few  in 
any  day  have  exceeded.  Few  have  been  gifted 
with  a  larger  share  of  the  idealising  faculty,  and 
none  have  exercised  the  faculty  with  more  ex- 
quisite taste  and  judgment.  The  elevation  and 
lustre  of  romance  are  given  to  every  subject 
which  his  narrative  takes  up,  yet  the  impression 
of  reality  is  always  preserved  undiminished. 
The  truth  of  the  scene  is  always  closely  kept; 
the  character,  effect  and  tone  of  nature  are  never 
sacrificed.    He neverindulges  in  false  creations; 
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he  never  resorts  to  distortion  from  a  want  of 
strength  to  render  simple  and  genuine  impres- 
sions. Persons  and  incidents  and  circumstances 
are  described  with  minuteness  enough  to  indi- 
vidualize and  bring  them  vividly  before  us,  bnt 
without  that  painful  subtlety  of  characterization 
and  description  which  forget  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  taste.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
in  estimating  the  creative  power  of  his  genius, 
that  in  the  cases  in  which  his  success  has  been 
most  brillinnt,  he  was  not  dealing  with  scenes 
around  which  traditionary  narrative  had  thrown 
a  romantic  charm,  or  incidents  and  characters 
that  national  feeling  had  invested  with  a  senti- 
ment, which  the  novelist  is  called  upon  merely 
to  reuder,  and  not  to  impart;  that  he  was  not 
occupied  with  the  **  old  poetic  mountain,"  which 
**  inspiration  breathes  around,*'  nor  with  the  val- 
ley or  the  stream  on  which  the  shadows  of  the 
past  linger  and  sport;  but  with  regions  bare  of 
association ;  with  plains  ancl  hills  and  rivers  not 
glittering  in  the  ray  of  any  noble  recollection ; 
with  characters  known  to  us  only  in  connection 
with  vulgar  or  repulsive  or  disgusting  accom- 
paniments. He  was  called  upon,  first,  to  drive 
away  the  atmosphere  of  familiarity  that  sur- 
rounded and  degraded  the  landscape,  and  then 
to  breathe  through  all  the  region,  from  bis  own 
resources  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  roseate  air  of 
romance. 

Next  to  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  walks  of  fiction, 
and  in  the  power  to  invest  familiar  narrative  with 
ideal  grace  and  sentiment,  we  are  disposed  to 
place  the  authoress  of  **  Hope  Leslie."  There 
is  a  charm  of  imaginative  purity,  and  a  beauty 
of  refined  though tfulness,  in  all  her  writings, 
which  have  caused  us  to  read  them  again  and 
again  without  diminution  of  interest  or  admira- 
tion. When  woman  becomes  an  original  and 
TtgorouB  author,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  delicate 
and  gentie  woman,  authorship  is  seen  in  its  most 
delightful  lineaments.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr. 
Griswold  thus  appreciating  the  higher  part  of  a 
character  in  which  all  is  excellent  and  all  is 
lovely . 

"  Miss  Sedgwick  ha«  marked  individuality.  She  com- 
mands as  much  respect  by  her  virtues  as  she  does  admira- 
tion by  her  talents.  Indeed  the  rare  endowments  of  her 
mind  depend  in  an  unusual  de^ee  upon  the  moral  quali- 
ties with  which  they  are  united  for  their  value.  She  writes 
with  a  higher  object  than  merely  to  amuse.  Animated  by 
a  cheerful  philosophy,  and  anxious  to  pour  its  sunshine 
into  every  place  where  there  is  lurking  care  or  suflering, 
she  selects  for  illustration  the  scenes  of  every  day  expe- 
rience, paints  them  with  exact  fidelity,  and  seeks  to  diffuse 
over  the  mind  a  delicioue  serenity,  and  in  the  heart  kind 
feelings  and  sympathies,  and  wise  ambition,  and  steady 
hope.  A  truly  American  spirit  pervades  her  works.  She 
speaks  of  our  country  as  one  *  where  the  government  and 
mstitutions  are  baaed  on  the  goipel  prmcipU  of  equal 


rights  and  equal  privileges  to  all,'  end  deniea  that  honor 
and  shame  depend  upon  condition.  She  is  the  champion 
of  the  virtuous  poor,  and  selecting  her  heroes  and  hero- 
ines from  humble  life,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  that 
by  tricks  upon  them  in  the  cradle  they  have  been  only  tem- 
porarily banished  from  a  patrician  easte  and  eatate  to 
which  they  were  bom. 

"  Her  style  is  colloquial,  pictoreeque,  and  marked  by  a 
facile  grace  which  is  evidently  a  gift  of  nature.  Her  char- 
acters are  nicely  drawn  and  delicately  contrasted.  Her 
Dkborah  Lkitox  has  remarkable  merit  as  a  creation  and 
as  an  impersonation,  and  it  is  periectly  indigenous.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  several  others.  Miss  Skdgwicx's 
delineations  of  New  England  manners  are  decidedly  die 
best  that  have  appeared,  and  show  both  a  careful  stady 
and  a  just  appreciation." 

Of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  **  Horse-Shoe 
Robinson,*'  etc.,  Mr.  GaiswoLD  has  not  spoken 
more  highly,  we  think,  than  an  unbiassed  exami- 
nation of  his  writings  would  justify.     Of  Mr.  , 
Padldinq  he  says  with  considerable  felicity : 

"Mr.  PAnLDiiro*8  writings  are  distinguished  for  a  de- 
cided nationality.  He  has  had  no  respect  for  authority 
unsupported  by  reason,  but  on  all  subjects  has  thought 
and  judged  for  himself.  He  has  defended  our  govennaent 
and  institutions,  and  has  imbodied  what  is  peculiar  in  our 
manners  and  opinions.  There  is  hardly  a  character  in  his 
works  who  would  not  in  any  country  be  instantiy  recog- 
nized as  an  American.  He  is  unequalled  in  a  sort  of 
quaint  and  whimsical  humor,  but  occasionally  falls  into 
the  common  error  of  thinkmg  there  is  humor  in  epithets, 
and  these  are  sometimes  coarse  or  vulgar.  Humor  is  a 
quality  of  feeling  and  action,  and  like  any  sentiment  or 
habit,  should  be  treated  in  a  style  which  indicates  a  sjra- 
pathy  with  it.  He  who  pauses  to  invent  its  dross  will 
usually  find  his  invention  exhausted  before  he  attempts 
its  body.  He  seems  generally  u>  have  no  regular  schemes 
and  premeditated  catastrophes.  He  follows  the  lead  of  a 
free  fancy,  and  writes  down  whatever  comes  into  his  mind. 
He  creates  his  characters,  and  permits  circumstances  to 
guide  their  conduct.  Peihaps  the  effiMts  of  this  random 
and  discursive  spirit  are  more  natural  than  those  of  a 
strict  regard  to  unities.  It  is  a  higher  achievement  to 
maintain  an  interest  in  a  character  than  to  fasten  the  at- 
tention to  a  plot" 

In  the  estimate  of  the  characteriatiea  of  the 
author  of  **  The  Idle  Man,"  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  just  perception  and  discrimination : 

"  The  strength  of  Mr.  Daita  lies  very  much  in  the  union 
of  sentiment  with  imagination,  or  perhaps  in  an  ascendan- 
cy of  sentiment  over  his  other  feculties.  It  is  this  wfaick 
makes  every  character  of  his  so  actual,  as  if  be  entered 
into  each  with  his  own  conscience,  and  in  himself  suffered 
the  victories  over  the  will,  and  the  remorse  which  follows 
them.  There  are  beautiful  touches  of  fancy  in  bis  tales ; 
but  as  in  his  poems,  the  foncy  is  inferior  and  subject  to  the 
imagination.  He  has  a  solemn  sense  of  the  grandear  and 
beauty  of  nature,  and  his  descriptions,  sometimes  by  a 
single  sentence,  have  remarkable  vividness  and  truth.  His 
observations  on  society  are  particular  and  profound,  and 
he  brings  his  characters  before  us  with  singular  facility 
and  distinctness,  and  invesu  them,  to  our  view,  with  the 
dignity  and  destiny  of  iuunorul  beings.  His  mind  is  eani- 
est,  serious  and  benevolent,  delicately  susceptible  of  im- 
prei^sions  of  beauty,  and  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  ideal  and 
spiritual.  Its  characteristks  pervade  his  style,  which  is 
pure  English,  and  has  a  certain  antique  energy  abovt  il. 
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tad  u  occaaional  simple  but  deep  pathoe,  which  is  sure 
to  awaken  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  mind  of  thoeeader." 

Mr.  Oris  WOLD  has  scarcely  tpokeo  with  suffi- 
cient distiDctuess  and  emphasis  of  the  extraordi- 
nary merit  of  Ai«LST0!f*8  "  Monaldi,"  as  a  work 
of  fiction.  The  wonderful  mind  which  was  but 
dimly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  by  the  pencil 
wu  here  revealed,  not  indeed  upon  a  great  scale, 
but  with  entireness  of  moral  and  intellectual  ef- 
fect Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  only 
perfect  picture  that  Allstoit  ever  painted ;  for 
the  genius  which  it  displays,  though  employing 
**  the  instrument  of  words,"  is  essentially  picto- 
rial in  its  character  and  impression.  We  may 
apply  to  it  the  criticism  made  in  the  work  itself 
of  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  by  an  old  artist : 
^  Though  eccentric  and  somewhat  capricioust  it 
was  yet  full  of  powerful  expression,  and  marked 
by  a  vigor  of  execution  that  made  every  thing 
around  it  look  like  washed  drawings."  The  va- 
rious persons  of  the  tale  are  not  revealed  to  us 
by  an  illumination  seemingly  proceeding  from 
the  author's  mind,  but  flash  their  characteristics 
upon  us  with  a  vividness  which  almost  renders 
OS  ancomfortable  by  its  nearness  and  force.  To 
display  the  operation  of  the  passions  with  that  in- 
tensity and  clearness  which  his  plan  contemplated, 
it  was  necessary  to  represent  the  subjects  of  the 
narrative  as  endowed  with  sensibilities  very  great- 
ly more  susceptible  and  active  than  ordinary  peo- 
ple; yet  with  consummate  skill  these  characters 
are  held  firmly  to  nature  and  probability.  Noth- 
ing is  morbid  or  overwrought;  but  all  healthful, 
genuine  and  actual.  To  exhibit  a  series  of  tele- 
scopic views,  which  though  greatly  magnified 
are  never  indistinct,  and  which  first  studied  in- 
separate  particularity,  are  afterward  reduced  to 
a  common  centre  and  point  of  view,  is  a  surpri- 
■iag  exhibition  of  genius  and  skill.  Indeed,  we 
▼entnre  to  suggest,  that  scarcely  any  work  in 
modem  times,  if  properly  examined,  would  ex- 
hibit the  tesonrces  of  literary  art  more  wonder- 
folly  than  the  tale  of  •*  Monaldi." 

Of  HAWTBoaiVE,  appropriate  specimens  are 
given,  and  his  manner  is  happily  illustrated  : 

"  He  is  original  in  invention,  construction  and  expres- 
■ioB,  alwajs  picturesque,  and  sometimes  in  a  high  degree 
dnmadc.  His  iaTorite  scenes  and  traditions  are  those  of 
Ui  own  country,  many  of  which  he  has  made  classical 
hy  ths  beaacifiil  aaaociationa  that  be  has  thrown  around 
Aem.  ETeiy  thing  to  him  is  suggestive,  as  his  own  preg- 
■sat  pages  are  to  the  congenial  reader.  All  his  produc- 
tioos  are  life-mysteries,  significant  of  profound  truths. 
His  speculations,  often  bold  and  striking,  are  presented 
with  smgnlar  foica,  but  with  such  a  quiet  grace  and  sim- 
piaeity  as  not  to  startle  until  they  enter  m  and  occupy  the 
■and.  The  gayety  with  which  his  pensiveness  is  occa- 
siBosUj  broken  seems  more  than  any  thing  else  in  his 
voiks  to  have  coet  some  efforL  The  gentle  sadness,  the 
*half  scknowledged  melancholy,'  of  his  manner  and  re- 
iseiiDM,  am  mun  aataral  aad  chancteristie.    His  style 


is  studded  with  the  moot  poetical  imagery,  and  marked  in 
every  part  with  the  happieat  graces  of  expreesioa,  while 
it  is  calm,  chaate  and  flowing,  and  transparent  as  water." 

Fat,  Miss  Leslie,  Poe,  Simms,  NeaIm  Halx., 
and  others,  pass  in  review  before  the  author,  and 
receive  each  a  measure  of  commendation. 

In  passing  from  the  writers  of  fiction  to  the  his- 
torians and  essayists,  we  are  detained  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Irving,  which  shedding  an  equal 
lustre  over  all  these  departments,  receives  from 
all  of  them  an  equal  reflection  of  honor ;  *  focna 
at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame.'  This  eminent 
person  ought  ever  to  be  followed  hy  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen ;  for  he  was  the 
first  who  led  American  literature  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  English  people,  and  conciliated  or 
commanded  the  deference  and  applause  of  lite- 
rary factions  in  that  country,  who,rivals  in  every 
thing,  seemed  especially  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  contempt  for  America.  No  man  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  perfectly  in  rendering  literature  tUlir 
eious.  Elevated,  pnre,  of  pervading  refinement 
and  chastity,  his  writings  give  us  a  pleasure 
which  is  almost  sensuous,  in  its  fulness  and  di- 
rectness. Without  apparent  arts,  without  affec- 
tation or  tricks,  they  fascinate,  enchant,  bewitch 
us.  Subduing  our  affections,  and  reigning  over 
them  with  an  absolute  power,  they  always  com- 
mand the  respect  of  our  taste,  and  receive  the 
approbation  of  our  j udgment.  The  charm  is  ob- 
viously not  the  result  of  an  assumed  manner,  an 
acquired  style,  or  a  contrived  dress ;  but  springs 
from  a  source  in  nature,  and  emanates  from  in- 
stinctive and  essential  gracefulness  of  temper  and 
spirit  and  feeling : 

'  Illitm,  quidquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  movit, 
Componit  fiirtim  subeequhurque  Decor.* 

The  richness  and  delicacy  of  his  fancy ;  the 
ethereal  -flow  of  his  humor,  which  like  the  dew 
of  summer  refreshes  and  brightens  every  flower 
and  leaf  and  branch;  the  constant  and  quiet  good 
sense ;  the  playfulness  of  temper  which  never 
betrays  from  decorum,  and  never  beguiles  from 
seriousness  of  purpose ;  the  familiarity  mingled 
with  native  reserve;  the  inborn  elegance  of  mind, 
which  rend  ere  gaiety  dignified,  and  gives  attrac- 
tion to  grief  and  sadness,  and  throws  an  atmoa- 
phere  of  interest  around  occasions  the  most  bar- 
ren ;  all  these  combine  to  form  a  talent  for  agree- 
able writing,  which  in  extent  and  quality,  per- 
haps, has  never  been  exceeded.  Through  how 
wide  a  range,  also,  have  these  admirable  resour- 
ces of  imagination  and  taste  been  exhibited  in 
unfailing  brilliance  ?  With  surprising  versatility 
of  character,  this  exquisite  genius  firet  yields  to 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  or  scene,  and  then  glo- 
rifies it  with  the  illumination  of  its  own  glowing 
life.  It  becomes  grotesque,  and  revels  quaintly 
amid  the  burgomasters  of  New-Amsterdam :  in 
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the  BceneB  of  Moresco  chivalry,  it  UBumes  tb« 
forms  and  colore  of  imaginative  paMioD,  at  once 
gorgeous  and  delicate,  and  so  perfectly  as  to  be- 
come almost  the  express  image  of  Saracenic 
ebaracter  and  art :  in  the  lanes  and  parks  of  the 
merry  England,  il becomes  simple,  decent,  home- 
ly;  in  all  its  tono  and  temper  and  intelligence, 
more  English  than  England  itself;  a  Cbauckr  in 
prose :  in  the  daring,  dashing  life  of  the  west, 
who  throws  himself  into  the  abandon  of  adven- 
ture with  more  genial  earnestness  than  the  Tour- 
ist of  the  Prairies  ? 

In  another  sphere,  this  frolic  spirit  can  assume, 
with  native  mrjesty,  the  buekined  tread  of  the 
historian.  Not  only  can  he  do  justice  to  every 
subject,  however  peculiar  or  difficult,  which  is 
given  to  him,  but  he  can  write  delightfully  when 
he  has  no  subject  at  all.  *  Astoria*  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  triumph  of  bis  skill ;  for 
the  subject  there,  if  not  nothing,  was  certainly 
worse  than  nothing.  For  purposes  of  romantic 
art  and  elegant  literature,  what  theme  could  be 
more  jejune  and  impracticable  than  the  journal 
of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  trading 
journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  persons 
witose  characters  and  objects  had  scarcely  a  ray 
of  dignity  or  interest  ?  Yet,  by  mere  power  of 
style,  and  mere  grace  of  manner  and  embellish- 
ment, he  has  made  the  narrative  as  delightful  as 
a  tale  of  genii,  and  transformed  the  desert  into  a 
garden  of  fairy  loveliness.  Mr.  Irving  in  fact 
possesses  that  natural  fertility  of  sentiment,  that 
delicate  observation  and  selection,  that  truth  of 
judgment  and  gentle  animation,  which  supplied 
in  GoLosMiTB  the  want  of  almost  every  qualifi- 
cation, and  constitute  a  faculty  of  which  it  is  cor- 
rectly said  that  '  Nullum  quod  tetigit,  non  or- 
oavit.* 

Among  American  historians,  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Gats  wold  appreciates  the  suprem- 
acy of  Prescott: 

'*  Mr.  Frxscott  is  nndonbtedly  entitled  to  a  prorainent 
pUoe  ia  the  first  rank  of  historiuis.  With  extraordinary 
industry  he  explores  e^ery  source  of  information  relating 
to  his  subjects,  and  with  sagacity  as  remarkable  decides 
between  conflicting  anthoritieA  and  rejects  improbable  re- 
lations. His  judgment  of  character  is  calm,  comprehen- 
aire,  and  profoondly  just.  He  enters  into  the  midst  of  an 
age,  and  with  all  iu  influence  about  him,  estimates  its  ac- 
tors and  its  deeds.  His  arrangement  of  facts  is  always 
eflective,  and  his  style  flowing,  familiar,  singularly  trans- 
parent, and  marked  throughout  with  the  most  felicitous 
expressions. 

"  Whaterermay  be  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
great  histories  he  has  already  published  as  intellectual  ef- 
forU,  t^ere  is  liule  room  to  doubt  that  'The  Conquest  of 
Mexico*  will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular.  It  is  just- 
ly remarked  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that,  considered 
merely  as  a  work  of  amusement,  it  will  bear  a  ftivorable 
comparison  with  the  best  romances  m  the  language. 
The  careful,  judicious,  and  comprehensive  essay  on  the 
Aztec  chrilization  with  which  it  opens,  is  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  wonderful  drama  to  which  it  is  an  epi- 


logue. The  scenery,  which  is  sketched  with  reawriuUe 
vividness  ^d  accuracy,  is  wonderful,  beautiful,  and peeo* 
liar.  I'Ue  characters  are  various,  strongly  marked,  and 
not  mors  numerous  than  is  necessary  for  the  puipoiet  of 
art.  CoRTXz  himself  is  a  knight  errant,  *  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  romantic  enterprise,*  yet  a  skilful  general,  fhudal 
of  resources,  and  of  almost  superhuman  energies;  of  ex- 
traordinary cnnnmg,  but  without  any  rectitude  of  judg- 
ment; a  bigoted  churchman,  yet  having  no  sympathy 
with  virtue ;  of  kind  manners,  but  remorseless  in  his  cru- 
elties. His  associates,  Valas^ckz,  Obdaz,  Sakdovai, 
Alvarado,  the  priest  Olmedo,  the  heroine  Dona  MAUiri 
and  others  of  whom  we  have  a  glimpse  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, seemed  to  have  been  formed  as  well  to  fill  their  pUuxs 
in  the  written  history,  as  to  act  their  partt  in  the  crusade. 
And  the  philosophical  king  of  Teecuco,  and  Montezium, 
whose  character  and  misfortunes  are  reflected  in  his  nild 
and  melancholy  fiice,  and  Guatemosin,  the  last  of  the 
emperors  and  other  Astecs,  in  man}'  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  civilization  superior  to  their  invaders,  and  inienor 
in  scarcely  anything  but  a  knowledge  of  tbe  art  of  war, 
are  grouped  and  contrasted  roost  eflectively  with  sach 
characters  as  are  more  &miliar  in  the  scenes  of  history. 
Mr.  Prsscott  perliaps  excels  most  in  descriptiaB 
and  narration,  but  his  histories  combine  in  a  high  degiee 
almost  every  merit  that  can  belong  to  such  works.  Ther 
are  pervaded  by  a  truly  and  profoundly  philosophical 
spirit,  the  more  deserving  of  recognition  because  it  ii  nat- 
ural and  unobtrusive,  and  are  distinguished  above  all  odi- 
ers  for  their  uniform  candor,  a  quality  which  might  itt- 
sonably  be  demanded  of  an  American  writing  of  eariy  Eu- 
ropean policy  and  adventure.** 

We  do  not  ho wever  agree  with  Mr.  Griswold 
in  considering  Mr.  Bancroft*s  history  as  *ODe 
of  the  great  works  of  the  age.'  Transcendental- 
ism, so  long  as  it  keeps  itself  in  the  ciondy  ro- 
gions  of  metaphysics  and  moral  sentiments,  maj 
escape  confutation  or  exposure;  you  caenot 
prove  its  worthlessness,  because  you  cannot  bring 
it  to  any  absolute  and  settled  test.  But  wben.it 
comes  down  into  the  terra  firma  of  actual  life 
and  historical  reality,  and  gives  its  views  of  na- 
tional interests,  and  traces  the  connexions  of  ha- 
man  events,  and  enables  us  to  see  it  against  a 
back  ground  of  experience,  we  then  discover  tbe 
shadowy  vanity  of  the  imposture ;  for  these  are 
matters  with  which  sense  and  reason  and  logici 
only  can  properly  deal.  Qui  Bavium  non  odUt 
etc. ;  he  who  can  underttand  Mr.  £merso5,  may 
value  Mr.  Bancroft.  But  a  man  of  merely 
common  sense  may  read  tbe  three  volumes  of  tbe 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  he  will  find  at 
tbe  end  of  his  lessons  that  be  has  not  acquired 
one  clear,  definite  notion;  one  distinct  apprebeo- 
sion  of  fact  or  thought.  A  series  of  dreamy 
forms  has  passed  before  his  mind ;  a  procession 
of  vaporous  images  has  beguiled  bis  attention; 
but  they  came  like  shadows,  and  so  they  have 
departed ;  leaving  no  impression,  and  no  benefit 
behind  them.  The  understanding  of  tbe  reader 
is  neither  enriched,  nor  informed  nor  qnick- 
ened. 

In  that  class  of  essayists,  and  authors  of  fugi- 
tive pieces  who  are  conveniently  das^nmted  at 
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miscellaoeoas  writers,  Mr.  ViihiM  perhaps  is 
the  most  admired.  Mr.  Gaiswold  has  drawn  a 
more  favorable  picture  of  his  literary  character 
thao  is  quile  just,  not  by  magnifying  his  merits, 
hot  by  coDcealing  his  faulu.  We  admit  the  co- 
piousness of  his  fancy  and  the  ingenuity  of  his 
wit;  but  with  all  its  accomplishments,  Mr.  Willis 
has  not  attained,  and  never  will  attain  the  rank 
of  a  writer  of  the  first  class.  He  wants  one  in- 
dispensable quality,  simplicity.  He  is  brilliant, 
be  is  excessively  smart,  be  is  often  splendid,  he 
is  sometimes  original;  but  he  is  never  natural,  he 
is  never  genuine.  He  does  not  want  taste ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  Beck  ford  said  of  Wtatt,  the 
architect,  'He  has  a  vast  deal  of  taste— but  it  is 
all  bad  taste.'  The  beauty-spots  of  his  writings 
are  but  pimples  of  an  over-fed  fancy. 

Mr.  GaiswoLO  refers  him  to  the  *  Venetian 
School  of  Letters;*  he  has  more  of  the  *  pink  puf- 
fy bloom'  of  RuBicNS,  or  the  tawdry  elegance  of 
old  Veraailles.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  does 
oot  wear  his  glittering  apparel  with  the  air  of 
one  who  feels  at  home  in  it ;  and  when  he  is  ex 
hibitiog  his  most  splendid  graces,  yon  cannot  help 
thiftkiBg  that  It  is  a  footman  who  has  dressed 
hioBself  in  his. master's  satin  waistcoat,  and  is 
plajiBg  off  the  airs  which  he  learned  behind  a 
chmir.  He  lounges  elaborately ;  he  stretches  him- 
self* and  gapes,  and  gropes  his  pockets  irith  the 
graodeet  possible  air:  but  a  morbid  self-con- 
•ciottsoess  always  hangs  about  him,  and  you  see 
tkat  be  is  nneasily  acting  the  part  of  a  man  at 
kis  eaae.  He  reminds  us  very  frequently  of  *  that 
great  anas,'  Mr.  Paie,  the  auctioneer,  whose 
*  Baniier  was  so  inimitably  fine,  that  he  had  as 
amch  U>  say  about  a  riband  as  a  Raphael.'  We 
lULve  ft  kindly  feeling  for  Mr.  Willis,  and  have 
oftsB  been  indebted  to  his  luxuriant  pen  for  solace 
and  refreshment.  But  if  he  intends  really  to  en- 
ter  the  lists  of  Fame,  he  most  don  himself  in 
SBOtber  coatnase  than  gilt  slippers  and  a  damask 
draasJBg  gown :  *  You  will  say  they  are  Persian 
attire,  hot  let  them  be  changed.*  It  is  not  quite 
ia  good  taste  to  borrow  the  wedding  coach  of 
Cuno  and  Pstchx  to  go  to  market  in. 
Of  Mr.  LxoAaK  Mr.  GaiswoLO  says : 

**  The  iapressioo  left  by  bis  collected  writings  is,  that 
kia  mind  was  of  the  first  order,  but  that  it  did  not  bold  in 
that  order  a  very  prominent  place.  He  had  that  rectitude 
of  jadgnent,  that  perrading  good  sense,  that  constant  nat- 
wgmX  aympathy  with  truth,  which  is  a  charaeterietic  of  the 
beaC  tkum  of  intellects,  bat  be  was  wanting  in  richness, 
fervor,  and  creative  vigor.  He  possessed  the  forms  of 
Boit  nnderstanding,  but  the  force  of  intellectual  passion, 
or  the  fire  of  genius  are  not  found.  His  perception  of 
trath  was  superior  to  bis  power  of  illustrating  it.  We 
fellow  the  difficalt  mad  soaewfaat  languid  processes  of  his 
tkooghts,  and,  suiprised  at  last  at  finding  him  in  poases- 
skm  of  such  admirable  opinions  on  all  subjects,  we  imag- 
ine that  he  must  have  discoTered  his  conclusions  by  dif- 
fevent  fi^altles  firom  those  which  he  uses  to  demonstrate 


That  splendid  fusion  of  reason,  imaguiatiott  and 
feeling,  which  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  the  grsat,  is 
not  visible ;  the  display  is  meagre,  laborious  and  painful. 
He  fills  the  measure  of  his  subject,  but  it  is  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  his  abilities ;  we  do  not  observe  the  abounding 
power,  the  exuberant  resources,  the  superfluous  energy, 
which  mark  the  foremost  of  the  first. 

**  In  his  own  profession  Mr.  Legarx  had,  with  many, 
discredited  his  repuUtion  by  the  devotion  which  be  avowed 
to  the  civil  law.  It  is  understood  that  no  one  who  has  been 
able  thoroughly  to  master  and  comprehend  the  common 
law,  is  disposed  to  give  much  time  to  the  civilians.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  took  up  the  Code, 
because  having  sounded  the  common  law  through  its 
depths,  be  had  found  it  wanting:  many  have  cheaply 
sought  the  praise  of  having  gone  through  the  common 
law,  by  appearing  to  have  attained  to  something  beyond 
it,  upon  the  principle  that  if  you  *  quote  Ltcophros,  they 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  read  Homkr.'  In 
Mr.  Leoarx's  case,  such  suspicions  are  probably  without 
justice.  He  was  attracted  to  the  *  first  collection  of  writ- 
ten reason*  chiefly  by  the  interest  which  the  scholar  feels 
in  that  majestic  philosophy  of  morals  which  is  the  *  im- 
perium  sine  fine*  of  Rome.  His  remarks  in  a  review  of 
Keitt's  Commentaries,  show  that  he  understood  what  ad- 
vantages the  common  law  had  attained  over  the  civil  law, 
as  a  practical  system,  by  ito  constant  regard  for  certainty, 
convenience,  and  policy.  As  a  common  lawyer  Mr.  Lx- 
GARB  was  respectable ;  and  m  great  cases,  his  elaborate 
style  of  preparation  made  him  a  formidable  opponent. 

"  As  a  sutesman  I  think  the  finest  monument  of  hie 
powers  is  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the  Sub-Treasury. 
It  is  formal,  elementary,  and  scholastic,  but  able,  and  at 
times  brilliant  His  politics,  as  displayed  in  various  es- 
says and  reviews,  were  profound  and  mtelUgent ;  but  it 
always  seemed  as  if  be  bad  settled  his  views  of  the  pre- 
sent times  upon  opinions  derived  from  history,  and  not 
that,  like  Machiatelli,  he  had  informed  his  judgmenton 
occurrences  in  history  by  suggestions  drawn  Trom  his  own 
observation.  Still,  by  any  method  to  have  formed  sound 
principles  on  government  and  society,  in  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  an  indication 
of  extrsordinary  powers.  He  triumphed  over  disadvan- 
tages of  position,  connection  and  party  ;  and  was  among 
the  wisest  men  of  the  south.  Yet  he  appears,  like  Mr, 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ames,  to  have  been  of  too  desponding 
temperament;  to  have  magnified  dangers  that  threatened 
our  young  energies,  and  to  have  lacked  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem, after  it  had  passed  some  of  the  strongest  trials  to 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be  sub- 
jected. 

"  As  a  classical  scholar  Mr.  Lxgarb  made  great  preten- 
sion, but  there  is  nothmg  in  bis  works  to  prove  that  he  was 
here  superior  or  even  equal  to  several  of  his  countrymen. 
His  proficiency  partook  of  the  dryness  and  severity  of  his 
character.  He  studied  rather  as  a  gramntarian  than  as  a 
man  of  taste.  He  may  have  been  accurste,  but  ho  was 
not  elegant.  He  writes  often  about  the  Greeks  and  Lat- 
ins, but  he  hsd  never  caught  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
classical  enthusiasm.  We  miss  the  fine  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, the  apt  quotation,  the  brilliant  allusion,  which  are 
so  attractive  in  the  writings  of  one  whose  heart  and  fimcy 
have  dwelt  iamiliarly  in  the  clime  of  antiquity.  He  is  not 
betrayed  as  a  visitor  to  the  halls  of  the  past  by  the  smell 
of  aloes  and  cassia  hanging  about  his  garments,  caught 
firom  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  him  glad. 
We  know  the  fact  by  his  constantly  informing  ua  of  it,  and 
because  be  describes  the  localities  with  the  precision  of 
one  who  must  have  observed,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  a  report.  The  most  striking  passage  in  hie  wri- 
tings on  a  classical  sol^ct  is  that  relating  to  Catvllus, 
in  his  criticism  of  Dorlaf's  History  of  Ancient  Literature. 
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The  remarks  on  that  poet  are  original,  beaatiAil,  and  mi- 
doubtedly  just." 

But  our  limits  forbid  us  to  pursue  more  exten- 
sively this  survey  of  American  writers.  Of 
LoNOPELLOw,  Sandrkson,  HoFFMAir,  and  oth- 
ers, Mr.  Griswold  h?is  given  interestiug  and 
generally  accurate  estimates ;  and  as  he  always 
presents  a  specimen  of  the  author  whom  he 
judges,  so  as  to  submit  himself  to  the  test  of  di- 
rect verification  by  the  reader,  he  deserves  to  be 
called,  since  Luke  Milboubne,  *the  fairest  of 
critics.*  We  take  leave  of  the  volume  with  the 
renewal  of  our  thanks  to  the  editor  for  the  spirit 
which  prompted,  and  our  respect  for  the  talents 
and  tempers  which  have  guided  his  labors.  He 
has  triumphed  over  many  difficulties;  and  we 
have  pleasure  in  commending  his  work  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  literature  and 
criticism. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


BT  SUSAN  ARCHER  TALI.ET. 

Coldly  fair,  the  moonlin^ht  falls 
O'er  the  sculptured  marble  walls 

or  that  City,  still  and  lone, 
0*er  the  pillars,  o*er  the  towers. 
Wreathed  about  with  fiury  flowers 

Springing  from  the  mossy  stone, 
Pallid  flowers  that  tremble  not 

As  the  faint  wind  o'er  them  passes, 

Bowing  low  the  feathery  grasses  ; 
Pallid  flowers  that  own  not  birth 
With  the  lowlier  ones  of  earth. 
To  them  the  balmy  airs  of  Spring 
No  sweetness  and  no  beauty  bring ; 
To  them  the  winter's  chilly  breath 
Bringeth  never  change  nor  death. 

No  echo  in  those  maihle  halls — 

No  sound  of  mirth  and  rerelry. 
But  with  a  sad  and  sullen  sound 

The  winds  and  waves  go  by, 
The  winds  and  waves  go  murmuring  by, 

And  mingling  with  their  monotone 
Are  strange  and  thrilling  whispers  heard, 

And  voices  not  their  own. 
No  footsteps  in  the  lonely  street, 

No  hurrying  to  and  fro; 
Only  the  shifting  shadows  meet 
And  part,  with  slow  and  noiseless  feet. 

That  quicken  as  they  go. 
Winding,  like  a  sable  pall, 
O'er  each  silent  palace  wall ; — 
Where  is  heard  no  revel's  din, 
Whore  no  footsteps  enter  in ; 
Where  no  earthly  sounds  intrude 


On  the  awftil  solitude  :^ 
Creeping  slowly,  ever  slowly. 
As  the  pallid  moon  sinks  lowly 

Down  the  quiet  sky. 
Where,  in  chambers  dim  and  lone. 
To  the  light  and  airs  of  heaven  unknown. 

The  dreamless  sleepers  lie. 
Creeping  still — a  sable  pall. 
As  death  creepeth  over  alL 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  Fkbruakt,  1850. 

After  an  absence  of  several  months  from  its 
columns,  the  correspondent  of  the  Mesaenger  re- 
sumes the  pleasant  office  of  communicating  to 
its  readers  regular  intelligence  from  this  brilliant 
focus  of  politics,  literature,  art  and  science. 
If  any  have  regretted  bis  temporary  absence, 
they  will  be  gratified  with  the  assurance  that 
henceforth  a  similar  mishap  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. For  the  future  they  may  count  upon 
receiving  with  every  number  of  the  Messenger, 
the  monthly  missive  from  Paris,  and  the  Editorial 
promises  respecting  it,  so  flatteringly  announced 
in  his  prospectus  for  1850,  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the 
best  of  his  correspondent's  abiUty.  But  stop! 
In  thus  engaging  to  write  regular  letters  from 
Paris  during  the  coming  year,  am  I  not  liable  to 
the  charge  of  "  counting  without  my  host? "  Per- 
haps so.  My  host,  dame  Paris,  is  not  distinguish- 
ed, precisely,  for  equanimity  of  temper  or  sta- 
bility of  character.  She  is  capricious  and  irritable 
even  beyond  her  sex.  &$he  keeps  at  times  a  most 
disorderly  house,  and  I  may  be  compelled  at  any 
day  to  give  her  congi.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  even  now  she  is  upon  the  eve  of  taming 
every  thing  topsy-turvy.  Let  me  haaten  then  to 
qualify  my  promise  with  a  proviso  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Democratic  and  Social  Republic  does 
not  bring  your  correspondent's  labours  to  a  pre- 
mature close.  That  republic,  should  it  arrive, 
will  be  ushered  in  by  scenes  more  horrible  and 
atrocious  than  those  which  heralded  the  repoblic 
of  *9d.  Pillage  and  massacre,  impelled  by  ex- 
asperated passions,  having  deep  political  and  so- 
cial causes,  will  riot  in  Paris  and  throughout 
France.  Should  sufficient  notice  be  given  me,  I 
don't  promise  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
counting as  an  eye  witness,  to  the  readers  of  the 
Messenger,  the  horrors  that  will  be  perpetrated. 
I  am  a  modest,  quiet,  unobtrusive  foreigner  ia 
France — am  no  friend  of  privilege — and  in  poli- 
tics most  sincerely  hold  that  government  should 
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[Be  alff  tysybr  tbe  people,  K  not  by  the  people — ^I 
IiuumI  by  beie,  a  dote  obeerrer,  yet  take  no  part 
^ia  the  pla j  of  parties.  What  of  that  ?  I  wear 
a  black  coat,  and  eometimee,  yarn'whed  boota !  I 
may  have  been  seen,  occaaionally,  in  tbe  Chaiope- 
Eljides,  during  the  past  year,  with  white  gloTes !  I 
always  have  a  five-franc  piece  in  my  pocket,  and 
t  gold  guard-chain  might  be  detected  beneath  my 
Test.  Enough !  by  these  signs  I  am  stamped  an 
odtoas  ortsto.  What  though  I  occupy  a  modest 
appaiiemefU au  trouUme  1  Is  it  not  u pon  the  p/ace 
ifs  PoJois  BmnhoH^  in  the  wealthy,  aristocratic,  and 
doomed  quarter  of  St,  Germain  i  No,  no,  gentle 
reader.  If  it  is  just  the  same  to  you,  I  would 
rather  describe  to  you,  getting  them  from  hear- 
say, the  events  of  the  first  three  days  which  fol- 
low the  triumph  of  the  democratic  socialist  re- 
peblicans  in  Paris.  After  a  few  days,  when  Fra- 
teroity,  after  the  sort  of  Gain,  shall  be  less  indis- 
criminate— ^when  Terror  shall  be  duly  organi- 
■ed-HiBd  Anarchy  become  systematic,  why  then* 
1  should  have  no  objection  to  return  to  my  post  of 
reporter  at  head-quarters.  Quiet  foreigners  in 
Paris  would  then  be  safe. 

fiat,  methinks,  I  hear  my  readers  ask,  **  does 
our  correspondent  seriously  anticipate  the  return 
of  die  days  of  Terror  ?  in  tbe  middle  of  the  nine- 
tseath  century !  Seriously  then  I  do  think  there 
is  imminent  danger, — I  am  waiting  the  result  of 
the  elections  of  next  month,  before  I  add,  there  is 
almost  a  certainty — that  this  unhappy  country 
ii  destiaed  again  to  pass  by  anarchy  and  (error 
te— Despotism.  The  dissensions  of  the  three 
noaarehical  parties  lead*  I  fear,  inevitably  to  that 
rasolu  Were  there  but  two  parties  in  France, 
the  democratic  and  socialist  republicans,  and 
their  epponenta  forming  an  homogeneous  whole, 
therfitom  to  monarchical  institutions  would  be  no 
less  accessary  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  might 
be  effected  without  re^nacting  that  fearful  epi- 
■ode  of  •93.  The  majority  are  however  daily  wi- 
doDing  their  differences,  and  embittering  their 
dissensions.  They  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable. 
Each  pursues  its  own  end.  Fusion  is  impos- 
sible. Neither  will  yield.  Neither  will  compro- 
mise. ''Join  us,"  say  a  portion  of  the  Legiti- 
oiists  to  the  partisans  of  the  younger  branch, 
**  Henry  V.  will  have  no  heir.  Upon  his  death 
the  Count  of  Paris  becomes  tbe  representative 
of  Legitimacy.  The  Count  of  Paris  is  young 
•ad  can  afford  to  wait.  If,  united  heartily,  we 
act  with  energy,  we  can  carry  tbe  day  in  spite  of 
Imperialists  and  Republicans!**  ''No,"  reply 
the  Orleanists,  ''this  proposition  is  in  your  favor. 
l>poB  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord 
(fleniy  V.)  you  become  necessarily,  as  consistent 
lsgitinusts,partisansof  the  Count  of  Paris.  You 
thsrsfore  sacrifice  nothing,  yet  ask  us  without 
ceasideration  to  abandon  tbe  pretensions,  hopes. 
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and  prospects  which  we  possees  independent  of* 
and  in  opposition  to  yon.  These  proapeeta  we 
deem  better  than  yours.  You  have  been  repeat- 
edly rejected  and  eipelled  by  Franee,  and  re- 
peatedly  imposed  upon  her  by  the  force  of  for- 
eign  bayonets,  and  we  believe  you  will  never 
reign  again  over  France  bnt  by  the  force  of  thoee 
same  bayonets.  If  we  make  common  cause 
with  you,  we  shall  share  the  odium  which  at- 
taches to  Legitimacy,  and  share  your  fate — per- 
petual exile  i"  In  the  Assembly,  the  partisans 
of  these  two  houses  are  daily  drawing  more  dis- 
tinctly the  lines  of  separation.  They  have  late- 
ly formed  new  clubs  mutually  excluding  each 
other,  and  their  journals  for  the  last  two  months 
have  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  assures 
Che  two  other  parties  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  union  of  tbe  Bourbons.  Neither 
of  these  parties  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  its 
establishment  by  means  of  a  direct  appeal  to 
arms.  They  trust  to  parliamentary  management, 
to  the  skiU  of  their  chiefs,  to  their  journals,  wri- 
ters, and  to  an  active  personal  propagandism. 
They  stand  ready,  however,  in  the  event  of  an 
imperial  coup  d^ttaty  or  a  general  insurrectionary 
movement  on  tbe  part  of  the  red  republicans,  to 
intervene  in  the  nuUt^  and  impress  upon  events, 
a  eonrse  favorable  to  themselves,  or  at  any  rate 
to  prevent  the  success  of  either  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Their  divisions,  their  obstinacy  may  pve* 
vent  the  success  of  the  Imperialists,  may  deliver 
France  to  the  anarchists !  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
either  will  ever  be  called  by  the  free  voice  of 
Frenchmen  to  reign  over  them  again.  True» 
Legitimacy  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
founded  upon  a  principle,  a  time-honoured,  I  will 
add,  a  plausible  principle.  It  musters  to  its  sup- 
port a  large  amount  of  wealth,  talent  and  social 
influence.  Cbivairic,  daring,  heroic  personal 
devotion,  traditional  fidelity,  now  as  of  yore, 
would  rush  to  its  standard,  and  hold  life  cheap 
in  its  defence.  The  whole  clerical  influence, — 
and  in  many  of  tbe  provinces  where  the  philos- 
ophy and  scepticism  of  the  last  century  have  not 
taken  root,  the  population  is  still  profoundly 
Roman  Catholic — the  whole  clerical  influence, 
with  very  slight  exception,  is  devoted  to  the  le- 
gitimist cause.  Certainly  these  are  important 
elemenu  of  success.  But  poll  France,  and  four- 
fifths  will  be  found,  if  united  in  nothing  else,  to 
agree  in  utter  detestation  of  Bourbon  rule,  and 
ready  to  take  the  chances  of  a  doubtful,  stormy, 
and  bloody  future,  rather  than  see  the  repre- 
sentative of  Legitimacy,  Henry  V.,  mount  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  may,  God  only 
knows  what  is  to  happen,  he  may  reign  over 
conquered  France,  he  will  never  reign  over 
France  conciliated.  As  for  the  Orleans  braneh, 
there  is  no  party  honnd  to  it  by  personal  affectioa 
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or  by  tr«ditkNi«l  fidelity.  No  old  bbtorie 
illMtrato  the  roll  of  ita  adbereuta.  No  cbtval- 
rorn^  banda,  sotia  of  tba  herooa  thateloatarad  with 
gooeroua  devotion  about  the  oriflanmie  of  yore, 
would  gather  for  ita  aupport  Ita  gold  might 
mufter  brave  Sviiss  troopa,  a  mercenary  band. 
VoUa  twU!  The  citi'iKen-king  favoured  to  be  aure 
the  bovTgtouk.  During  bis  reign,  industrial  ea- 
tabliahmenta  flourished,  material  interests  were 
fostered,  many  became  rich.  Well,  what  are 
tbeae  interests  now  crying  for  7  what  do  the  en- 
riched of  the  late  reign  now  want  ?  Not  Louia 
Philippe — not  the  Count  of  Paris!  but  the  or«fer 
which  the  former  gave  to  France,  and  which 
made  them  prosper.  Restore  to  society  order, 
to  government  stability,  and  the  fate  of  the  Or- 
leans dynaaty  will  alTord  them  email  concern. 
No  sentimenul  attachment  to  his  person  and 
family  will  impel  the  bur^ess-class  to  large  sacri- 
ficea  in  an  effort  to  reestablish  in  the  Tuileries 
the  exiles  of  Claremont.  The  Orleans  dynaaty 
baa  no  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Its 
few  devoted  adherents  are  men  compromitted 
irreconcilably  against  the  other  dynasties.  The 
burgess-class  is  indifferent.  The  lower  classes 
detest  it. 

And  the  imperialists  ?  Of  all  the  monarahical 
parties,  tbeir  chance  is  the  best.  They  hold 
many  trump-cards.  If  they  are  skilfully  and 
boklly«played,  Louis  Napoleon  may  yet  moont 
the  throne  of  France.  He  ia  playing  hia  game 
with  more  ability  than  it  was  supposed  he  pos- 
aeased.  His  enemies  even  do  him  that  justice. 
He  has  lost  no  time,  by  means  of  his  immense  of- 
ficial influence,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
solidation of  hia  power  and  its  increase  under  a 
less  modest  title  than  that  of  President  of  the 
Republic.  To  this  end  he  hesitates  butslightly  in 
presence  of  legal  and  constitutional  reatrictiona. 
He  has  with  much  tact  thrown  the  odium  of  un- 
popular measures  upon  the  Assembly,  inducing 
them  to  pass  for  their  common  benefit  laws  which, 
enacted,  he  executes  with  an  eye  single  to  his 
own  ends.  His  first  care  was  to  remove  in  all 
the  departmenta  the  republican  prefects,  exact- 
ing from  their  successors  personal  devotion  to 
himself.  In  all  the  eighty-six  departmenis  into 
which  France  is  divided,  there  is  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  single  prefect  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ments which  preceded  him,  remaining  in  power. 
Frefecta  are  the  chief  civil  functionaries  in  the 
several  departmenu.  There  is  one  at  the  head 
of  each.  They  emanate  from,  and  report  direct- 
ly to  the  M  inieter  of  the  Interior  at  Paris.  Tbeir 
influence  within  tbeir  respective  spheres  is  im- 
mense, extending  over  a  great  variety  of  intereata 
and  to  nearly  all  inferior  functionaries.  There 
was  however  one  important  but  humble  clasa  of 
dapartmeutal  agents  over  whom  the  prefects  had 


no  power,  the  primary  taacbera :  forBsidable  if  ia 
the  opposition,  and  capable  of  rendering  eaaen 
tial  service  to  the  powers  that  be,  if  diaciplined 
and  devoted.  Camot,  miniater  of  Public  In- 
struction under  the  Provisional  Olovernment,  set 
the  pemiciotts  example  of  diverting  the  primary 
teachera  from  the  special  ends  of  their  miaaion 
and  enlisting  them  as  political  agents  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  as  be  understood  it*  The 
result  waa  that  they  became  zealoua  propagan- 
diata  and  many,  very  many  of  them,  apeedily 
showed  themselves  rabid  democrats  and  social- 
ists. This  evil  did  not  fail  to  be  signalixed  by 
the  devoted  reformed  prefects  to  the  attention  of 
the  minister  at  Paris.  It  muat  be  remedied,  or 
incalculable  ill  effecta  would  follow  among  the 
simple  and  ignorant  country  population.  Prtato  ! 
a  bill  is  introduced  and  passed,  subjecting  prima- 
ry teachera  throughout  France  to  the  prefects 
with  power  of  suspension,  removal  and  nooiina* 
tion.  But  the  prefects  are  the  mere  creaturas 
of  the  minister  at  Paris,  and  the  miniatera,  ainee 
the  famous  measage  of  the  31st  of  October,  ars 
the  mere  clerks  of  tbe  President.  They  are  no 
longer  the  dignified  functionaries,  the  subatantive 
powers,  which  they  were  under  the  Conatim- 
tional  monarchy.  CeiUra/tzatiofi,  that  eaaential- 
ly  anti-republican  and  irreaiatible  force  by  which 
Napoleon  at  Paris  held  all  France,  even  to  the  most 
remote  and  petty  commune,  in  his  iron  graap,  is 
being  pursued  nnd  perfected  by  his  nephew  with 
relentless  perabtance  and  much  skill.  A  remod* 
elled,  numerous,  choice,  efficient  corps  of  Gen- 
darroery  pervades  all  France.  By  a  recent 
circular  of  the  Minister  of  War,  this  corps  has 
been  converted  into  a  most  active  political  ageat. 
They  carry  out  in  tbe  intereat  of  the  President  a 
complete  system  of  organized  espionage.  They 
make  secret  reports  directly  to  the  minister  at 
Paria,  upon  the  political  opinions  and  conduct  of 
individuals  and  functionaries  within  the  districti 
in  which  they  serve.  By  these  means  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  amassing  an  immense  influence  for  the 
realization  of  his  ambitious  viewa.  He  is  endea- 
voring studiously  to  conciliate  the  lower  ordeia, 
by  frequent  personal  visits  to  tbe  principal  in- 
dustriai  estai>lishmenls,  where  he  is  prodigal  of 
kind  expressions  of  sympathy  and  interest.  He 
has  originated  several  measures  too,  which  his 
journals  have  taken  special  care  to  say  were 
elaborated  by  himself,  to  increase  and  confirm 
his  popularity  with  the  army.  During  the  last 
three  months  the  public  has  repeatedly  thought 
hu  was  upon  the  eve  of  attempting  the  decisive 
coup  d*ttat  by  which  the  Republic  was  to  be 
placed  in  history  upon  the  list  of  things  which 
have  lieen.  I  do  not  doubt — nobody  doubts, 
notwithstanding  bis  frequent  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  extrsmo  aseasore  ia  being  mod* 
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iutad  by  biai»  and  Uoaly  watting  the  coaveoient 
MMOB.  Wbea  I  last  alluded  to  French  politic8 
10  thie  correepondeuce,  Thiers  was  the  iatimate 
friead,  the  daily  counsellor  of  the  Elys^.  This 
b  all  over  now.  Thiers  oo  more  Trequents  the 
Presidential  saloons.  In  the  Assembly  be  is  al- 
msst  in  avowed  opposition.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
because  since  the  date  of  my  last,  eveats  have 
made  notable  progress  in  the  direction  I  have  all 
along  intimated.  When  each  had  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  other  was  not  to  be  made 
bis  dope,  they  separated  each  to  pursue  his  own 
end,  Thiers  the  restoration  of  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty, the  President,  that  of  the  Empire.  For 
die  last  four  weeks  the  town  has  been  on  the  9111 
me  ia  daily  expectation  of  the  blow  up  of  the 
Republic  if  the  coup  d*tiai  were  successfbl — of 
the  President  if  it  should  fail.  Two  weeks  ago 
IB  the  Assembly  Thiers  produced  a  profound  sen- 
Mtioa  by  a  distinct  allusion,  in  an  important  de- 
bate, to  these  reports  and  the  expression  of  his 
aolemn  belief  that  the  cause  of  representative 
government  lies  at  the  present  moment  in  most 
UDminent  danger.  This  warning  from  the  mouth 
of  one  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  was  the  Presi- 
dent's chosen  Mentor,  who  had  been  a  few  months 
before,  upon  the  occasion  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
excursion  into  the  provinces,  the  object  of  his 
warm  public  eulogy,  was  indeed  of  a  nature  to 
make  the  most  incredulous  and  charitable  sus- 
pect the  reality  of  the  ambitious  intentions  at- 
tribated  to  the  chief  of  the  state.  Shortly  after 
die  date  of  my  laet,  the  Ministry,  composed  of 
SBch  beterogeaous  materials,  and  whose  speedy 
diisoltttion  was  predicted,  was  in  fact  eliminated 
60m  the  Exoentive  mansion  in  most  peremptory 
imperial  style.  '*  Mm  encjie"  hinMolf  could  not 
have  done  it  better.  The  fact  is,  those  Ministers 
(some  few  of  them)  had  yet  left  a  little  con- 
leience,  a  little  self-respect,  a  little  regard  to 
censistency.  They  were  not  sufficiently  unscru- 
pulouB  and  devoted.  In  a  word,  they  were  not 
ImperialistB.  They  were  therefore  unceremo- 
oieasly  diemissed,  and  nine  third-rate  men,  par- 
liamentary and  political  ciphers,  consented  to 
become  the  President's  chief  clerks  with  the  title 
ef  Ministers.  Ferdinand  Barrot,  brother  of  Odil- 
Ion  Barrot,  the  late  premier,  is  one  of  them.  The 
bretherB  do  not  speak  since  the  dlst  of  October; 
and  several  of  the  laie  Ministers  have  on  various 
sccasions  voted  with  the  opposition.  In  speaking 
ef  the  actual  Ministers  as  third-rate  mea,  parlia- 
aieatary  and  political  ciphers,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  hate  excepted  Fmdd,  Minister  of  Finances, 
who  is  a  man  of  respectable  ability,  if  not  of  re- 
spectable character  .  The  President  and  the  As- 
sembly mntaally  regard  each  other  with  deep 
distrust.  Of  this,  both  give  eveiy  week  abundant 
A  new  weekly  paper  calMXe  Nt^p^- 


ieon  has  lately  been  established  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Elyse6  and  under  the  notorious 
patronage  of  the  President.  It  is  edited  by  the 
devoted  political  partisans  and  personal  attend- 
anu  of  '^tke  Prince.**  It  is  his  direct  echo, 
some  of  its  articles  are  believed  to  have  emana- 
ted from  his  own  pen.  Le  Napoiean  has  attract- 
ed universal  attention  by  its  marked  hostility  to 
the  Assembly  and  the  arrogant,  almost  insulting 
tone  with  which  it  sets  forth,  counter  to  the  As- 
sembly, the  executive  prerogatives  of  **the  prince*** 
Frequent  votes  in  the  Assembly,  and  hostile  pro- 
positions JHSt  voted  down,  and  often  renewed, 
show  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  body  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  dissatisfaction,  and  distrust  which  per- 
vades the  m^ority.  The  President,  however, 
through  Jjt  I^apoUon  and  other  journals,  has  by 
a  special  note  commtinique  declared  his  indepeo- 
denee  of  Legislative  majorities,  and  put  them  at 
defiance.  Every  day  aggravates  this  position, 
and  renders  more  imminent,  open  and  flagrant 
hostility,  which  may  precipitate  that  lamousooiip 
d'etat.  To  Americans  accustomed  to  observe 
the  play  of  their  own  republican  institutions,  this 
dis«en8ton  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive departments  may  seem  an  occurrence  quite 
in  the  ordinary  conrse  of  events,  and  not  of  a 
nature  to  interrupt  the  regular  and  efficient  work- 
ing  of  the  machine.  What  may  well  happea, 
what  has  repeatedly  happened  in  the  United 
States  without  the  slightest  danger,  is  here  full  of 
peril.  The  fact  is,  that  here  all  parties  feel  thai 
the  Constitutton  is  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  thatimdls 
no  one.  Parties  feel  that  the  Constitution,  that 
the  Republic  itself  is  merely  provisiofioi.  No  par- 
ty expects,  wishes,  or  intends  that  the  actual  state 
of  things  shall  be  permanent.  Each  knows  that, 
the  moment  come  or  supposed  to  be  come,  the 
Constitution  proclaimed,  acclaimed,  and  sworn 
to  as  it  has  been,  would  afford  no  security  against 
usurpation.  It  is  therefore  that  we  watch  in 
France  with  so  much  interest  and  apprehension 
the  dissolution  of  the  minority  in  the  Assembly, 
and  the  signs  of  collision  between  the  Legisbtive 
and  E  xecuti ve  departments.  Disquieting  rumors 
are  at  the  present  very  rife.  But  last  week,  upon 
the  report  that  extraordinary  agitasioa  was  ob- 
served in  certain  densely  populated  pcwtiona  of 
the  city,  an  additional  battalion  was  soddealy 
sent  for,  for  the  protection  of  the  Assemlily.  The 
measure  was  dictated  as  much  by  fear  of  the 
President  as  by  fear  of  the  people.  Genemls 
Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  Bedeaa  and  Col.  Char- 
ras,  soa  of  the  distiaguished  actor  of  the  same 
name  in  the  first  revolution,  are  looked  to  for  the 
protection  of  the  Assembly  against  Executive 
violence.  The  tone  of  Le  Hapokon^  eorrohora* 
ted  by  the  provocative  and  contemptuous  r»- 
marks  of  aeveral  of  the  Ministen  relative  to  thto 
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Assembly  faaire  cansed,  it  is  said,  these  roilitnry 
chiefs  to  come  to  an  explicit  understanding  with 
each  other,  as  to  their  r6le$  in  case  events  should 
drive  them  to  action.  Cbarrasis  a  Montagnard 
of  the  reddest  shade.  He  forms  the  link  con- 
necting the  extreme  left  with  the  moderate  con- 
stitutional republicans,  who  are  few  in  number, 
and  becoqiing  fewer,  but  who  are  respectable  for 
their  character,  ability  and  personal  influence. 
The  generals  above  named,  with  Dufaure,  de 
Tocqneville,  Beaumont,  Passy,  &c.,  are  the  lead- 
ing members.  They  csnnot  long  occupy  their 
actual  intermediate  position.  They  are  respec- 
table individuals,  but  isolated.  They  have  be- 
hind them  no  portion  of  the  sympathetic  popular 
masses.  In  republicanism  they  are  a  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  their  countrymen.  By  the 
irresistible  logic  of  events  they  will  be  crushed 
Kke  the  Girondins  of  old  in  the  conflict  of  the 
extremes,  unless  acknowledging  the  present  im- 
practicability of  their  views,  they  make  them- 
selves of  their  day  and  generation,  by  abandon- 
ing their  present  position,  and  like  sensible,  prac- 
tical men  choose  the  least  of  two  evils,  one  of 
which  is  inevitable,  going  to  the  right  or  left 
according  as  they  prefer  for  France  a  return  to 
monarchy  more  or  less  limited,  or  the  democratic 
•ad  socialist  republic  with  all  its  consequences. 
As  for  the  military  men  of  this  clique  (what  think 
yon  of  a  republic  of  96  millions  in  which  the 
honest,  moderate  and  veritable  republicans  form 
but  a  elifue  numbering  only  by  tens  ?)  they  will,  I 
apprehend,  side  with  the  left.  They  are  men  of 
action  whose  career  would  be  closed  in  the  event 
of  a  monarchical  restoration.  As  for  the  reflec- 
tive men,  the  de  Tocquevilles,  the  Beaumonts, 
the  Passys,  their  course  should  be  to  the  right. 
I  am  watching  with  special  interest  the  course  of 
Gavaignac.  He  has  played  a  distinguished  part 
already  in  recent  French  affairs.  But  you*ve 
almost  beard  nothing  of  him  during  the  last  year. 
He  keeps  aloof.  It  is  Achilles  in  his  tent.  His- 
tory has  not  done  with  Gavaignac.  He  b  the 
ablest  man  the  revolution  has  yet  produced. 

Will  the  eotfp  d^etat  succeed  ? 

Ah  1  that  is  a  question  with  which  chance  has 
so  mnch  to  do,  that  one  cannot  answer  yet  with 
mnch  confidence.  .Bnt  leaving  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances out  of  the  question,  or  supposing  that 
it  favors  equally  both  sides,  reasoning  only  from 
fair  probabilities,  founded  on  certain  data,  I  am 
apprehensive  that  it  would  not.  I  say  appre- 
hensive, for  I  think  the  restoration  of  the  Em- 
pire, moderate,  limited,  non-invasive  as  it  would 
probably  be*  under  Louis  Napoleon,  a  less  evil 
for  France  and  for  Europe  than  wonld  be  the 
advent  of  the  democratic  and  socialist  republic. 
The  two  other,  monarchical,  neutral  or  hostile, 
I  do  fear  that  the  Red  Republicans  are  too  many 


in  the  army  in  Paris,  throughout  France,  for  Ijouis 
Napoleon  successfully  to  struggle  with  him.  Ac- 
counts from  all  quarters,  but  especially  from  the 
eastern  and  central  regions,  are  of  a  most  alarm- 
ing nature  touching  the  spread  of  the  pernicious 
and  subversive  doctrines  of  the  ultra  party.  In 
consequence  of  the  condemnation  at  Versaflles, 
about  the  middle  of  November  last,  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  in  the  Assembly,  who  took  part  in  the 
affair  of  13th  June  last,  thirty  new  representa- 
tives were  to  be  elected  in  fifteen  different  de* 
partments.  The  electoral  law  expressly  pro- 
vides, that  in  case  of  vacancy,  new  elections 
shall  be  ordered  within  forty  days  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  vacancy.  Well,  the  new  elec- 
tions are  not  yet  ordered !  Measures,  however, 
are  being  taken,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  new 
elections  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Why  this  arbitrary  and  illegal  delay  ? 
Government  feared,  and  with  reason,  the  result. 
It  knew  that  the  vacant  seats  upon  the  Mountain 
would  be  re-occupied,  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Assembly  swollen,  and  the  party  all 
over  France  emboldened  and  strengthened  by 
success.  It  wanted  time  to  counteract,  by  all  the 
influence  that  an  unscrupulous  use  of  govern- 
mental means  puts  in  its  hands,  the  successful 
propagandism  of  the  rouges.  A  death  occurred 
among  the  delegates  from  the  department  of  the 
Gard.  This  department  no  later  than  May  last, 
was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  reactionist  in 
France.  It  sent  to  the  Assembly  three  legiti- 
mists by  a  majority  of  twenty  thousand.  Gov- 
ernment supposed  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  the  radicals  there.  New  elections,  therefore, 
were  promptly  ordered.  All  parties  were  in  the 
field.  A  democrat  socialist  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing 34,382  votes  out  of  68,731.  A  similar  re- 
sult has  lately  taken  place  at  Bordeaux.  Agaia 
during  the  Itot  week  150  citizens  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gharente,  soldiers  in  the  47th  regiment 
of  the  line,  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Asseml>ly.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber 1 17  voted.  Of  this  number  112  voted  for  the 
red  republican  candidate,  1  for  the  Mayor  of  Aa- 
gouleme,  4  blanc,  0  for  Gol.  Edgar  Ney,  ('^ray 
dear  Edgar,**)  patronised  by  the  Preeideot !  This 
is  a  frightful  indox  of  the  disposition  of  the  army. 
If  it  affords  any  thing  like  a  correct  meaanre  of 
the  political  opinions  of  the  army,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  coup  d^etat.  M. 
Bonaparte  would  very  soon  be  at  Viucennes, 
whence  he  would  perhaps  depart  for  the  scaffold. 
He  might,  by  a  skilful  selection  of  the  regiments 
composing  the  garrison  of  Paris,  carry  the  day 
here ;  but  where  would  be  his  army  to  repress 
tmeutc,  which  would  burst  out  simultaneously  io 
fifty  departments.  If  the  army  be  disaffected  to 
any  cooaiderable  extent,  the  snbjfugation  of  Paris 
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by  a  tkilful  coup  dt  mam  would  oot  be  followed 
by  the  anbiniMion  of  France.  The  comiug  elee* 
tioDS,  which  will  afford  reliable  and  extensive 
dau  upon  thia  aubject,  are  anticipated  with  no 
little  aniiety.  Bonaparte  is  embarraaeed,  too, 
the  actual  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
National  Guard  in  Paris.  So  long  as  the  sole 
object  was  to  keep  order  in  Paris,  to  protect  so- 
ciety against  the  red  republicans.  Gen.  Changar- 
aier  and  the  President  moved  along  together  most 
harmoniously.  But  since  there  has  been  a  ques- 
don  of  an  imperial  coup  iCttat^  this  harmony  has 
beea  interrupted.  Gen.  G.  is  by  past  associa- 
tiotti,  and  in  principle,  legitimist.  Caieru  pari- 
Am,  he  would  declare  for  Henry  V.,  but  he  is  not 
scrupulous  to  an  extent  that  would  make  him 
rsfase  his  sword  to  the  service  of  any  party  that 
wu  saecessful,  be  it  imperial,  legitimist,  Orlean- 
ist,  or  republican.  He  would  hesitate  to  strike 
for  Lonif  Napoleon  only  because  he  thought  the 
nmdt  doubtful.  But  this  is  not  a  devotion  that 
sails  the  President,  we  have  consequently  been 
sntertained  every  week  or  two  with  reports  of 
disMitf ions  between  these  two  personages.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  name  the  successor  of 
Uen.  C,  who  was  to  be  charged  with  the  military 
execation  of  the  projected  18th  Brumaire.  But 
DO  change  has  yet  been  made.  The  President 
fean  to  come  to  open  rupture  with  the  General. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted if  the  General  would  resign  bis  two  im- 
portant functions.  It  is  believed  that  one  mo- 
tive to  the  recent  elevation  of  his  uncle  Jerome 
Bsnsparte  to  the  Marshalship  of  France,  was 
the  hope  to  discontent  thereby  Geo.  C.,  who 
has  long  coveted  that  dignity,  and  induce  him  to 
KfigB.  That  nomination  was  indeed  well  cal- 
calated  to  disgust  not  Cbangarnier  only,  but  mil 
France ;  for  there  are  now  upon  the  army  rolls 
fifty  General  officers  more  worthy  of  promotion, 
judged  by  the  rule  of  soldierly  merit  and  tllustri- 
oas  deeds,  than  the  ex- king  of  Westphalia,  Geu. 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  Gen.  C.,  however,  holds 
en  chewing  the  end  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
ceaisnt.  The  agitation  in  Paris  last  week  to 
which  I  alluded  above,  was  caused  by  the  simul- 
taasons  removal  by  means  of  the  axe,  of  nearly 
aU  the  Liberty  truB^  with  which,  to  the  number 
eC  many  hundreds,  intoxicated  republicans  soon 
after  the  revolution  amused  themselves  by  plant- 
ing all  over  Paris.  I  gave  an  account,  in  one  of 
my  eariy  letters,  of  the  ceremonies,  religious, 
military  and  bacchanal,  which  accompanied  the 
planting  of  theee  trees.  Some  months  ago,  such 
as  were  dead  were  ordered  to  be  removed.  O th- 
en have  since  died.  Last  month,  upon  the  pre* 
texts  that  aome  were  dead,  that  others  were  a 
naisance  hindering  free  circulatbn  upott  the  pub- 
he  pbces,  that  others  obstructed  plensnat  views 


which  the  municipal  authorities  had  procured  at 
great  expense,  that  others  defaced  public  monu- 
ments, and  spoiled  the  effect  of  architectural 
skill,  the  odious  Prefect  of  the  Police  issued  his 
decree  ordering  all  such  to  be  felled.  You  may 
well  believe  that  the  reactionist  functionaries,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  this  decree  was  entrust- 
ed,  discovered  very  few  of  the  liberty  trees  to 
which  ono  or  the  other  of  these  objections  did 
not  apply.  At  the  present  moment,  I  doubt  if 
there  be  a  donen  of  these  victims  of  royalist  re- 
action standing  in  Paris.  In  order  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  popular  agitation,  the  exe- 
cutions have  taken  place  for  the  most  part  at 
night.  Last  TharsdajT  morning,  just  after  sun- 
rise, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
an  axe  upon  the  place  just  below  my  window« 
I  looked  out.  Lo !  they  were  felling  theconelj 
and  thrifty  poplar  which  for  the  last  twenty-two 
months  had  reared  its  tall  form  from  the  midst  of 
the  plaet  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  honor  of 
Liberty.  A  huge  cart  stood  by.  in  which  had 
been  tossed  the  mntilaied  remains  of  soom  iialf 
dozen  others,  which  had  been  felled  in  thaconrad 
of  the  night.  It  tottered,  fell,  was  cot  up,  and 
carted  off.  In  the  conrae  of  the  day  the  roots 
were  dug  up  and  thrown  away — ^the  pavement 
was  replaced— and  now  the  passer-by  would  not 
suspect  that  a  liberty  tree  had  ever  stood  thorn. 
I  turned  away  moralising  in  spite  of  myself. 
How  long  will  it  be,  thought  I,  ere  axe  of  asotli- 
er  sort  shall  cruelly  avenge  theae  symbols  of  the 
republic  of  *48?  I  walked  to  the  Tuilerieo* 
The  fine  tree  which  had  been  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens, in  the  centre  of  the  principal  alley,  had  aK 
ready  disappeared.  Another  reared  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  was  gone  too.  There  is  in  Paris 
a  CkaptUt  Expiaioire  built  over  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  were 
obscurely  buried  after  their  execution  in  1793, 
and  lay  during  twenty-one  yeara,  till  their  remo* 
val  to  St.  Denis.  It  was  deemed  appropriate 
in  the  month  of  April,  1848,  to  plant  a  liberty 
tree  in  front  of  this  rstired  chapel.  On  the  night 
of  the  21st  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  this  tre»  was  felled  to  the  ground 
by  some  pious  partisan  of  the  ex-royal  family. 
Groups  of  workmen  en  blouH  are  now  daily  seoa 
brooding  gloomily  over  the  spots  from  which  tho 
liberty  trees  have  been  removed.  The  tree  plant* 
ed  upon  the  open  space  in  front  of  Notre  DaoM 
was  the  object  of  their  special  veneration.  A 
band  watched  all  night  to  protect  it  from  the  do* 
vastating  axe.  The  executioners  came,  and 
were  driven  away,  but  they  quickly  returned  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
enterprise.  That  planted  opp<isite  the  Sorhonno 
was  cutdown  in  opea  day*  AuMmg  the  i 
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•peetators  who,  sad  and  silent,  were  witness- 
es of  the  operation,  one  approached  the  of- 
ficer who  presided  over  the  execution  and  said, 
^  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  you  are  doing  here  ? 
Ifou  are  overthrowing  the  statue  of  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  that  of  Loais  XT II.  on 
the  Place  Roynle,  and  in  all  probability  that  of 
Henry  IV.  on  Pont  Neuf !" 

The  news  we  daily  receive  from  Lyons  is  of  a 
highly  alarming  character.  That  city,  with  the 
v'Bhi  or  seven  surrounding  departments,  have  been 
liept  under  martial  law  since  the  events  of  June 
last.  They  are  still  so.  This  rigorous  measure 
is  necessitated  by  the  particularly  turbulent  dis- 
'position  of  the  population  of  Lyons,  which, 
with  that  of  adjoining  departments  bordering  on 
Switxerlaud  and  Savoy,  has  been  most  indus- 
triously traversed  by  the  radical  propagandists. 
Several  of  the  advanced  journals  of  these  de- 
partments have  been  seized,  and  the  entrance  of 
some  three  or  four  of  the  Paris  papers  of  the 
same  colour  forbidden.  Several  thousand  copies 
of  the  eloquent  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  against 
the  clerical  party,  or  Jesuits,  and  in  favor  of  ma- 
king primary  instruction  gratuitous  and  obligato- 
ry throoghont  the  republic,  delivered  in  the  great 
debate  on  the  bill  organizing  Public  Instruction, 
were  also  seized  by  the  police  and  withheld  from 
circulation.  Several  of  the  moot  violent  French 
refugees  reside  in  Switzerland  upon  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Thence  they  hold  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  democrats  of  Lyons.  It  would 
aeem  from  many  of  the  signs  abroad  that  anoth- 
er insurrection  is  contemplated.  La  Four  du 
Peupie^  one  of  the  organs  of  the  party,  exclaims, 
»*  Wait  a  little !  As  the  cup  of  Despotism  is 
emptying,  the  cnp  of  Liberty  is  filling !  Let  us 
drink  that  of  Despotism  to  the  dregs;  it  is  at  this 
price  that  we  will  purchase  the  intoxication  of 
liberty  !*'  And  further  on  he  exclaims — **  Peas- 
ants! sharpen  your  scythes — make  ready  your 
pitchforks!"  But  enough  of  politics  for  this  let- 
ter. I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  notwith- 
standing reports,  I  do  not  apprehend  immedi- 
ately a  coup  d'etat.  The  character  of  the  new 
elections  will  be  seen  first :  a  democratic  insur- 
rection, or  some  act  of  4)ostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  will  be  waited  for,  and  seized  as  a 
pretext.  Butit  must  come!  Nothing  else  can 
save  France  from  the  despotism  of  Terror.  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  that  extreme  remedy  will  suf- 
fice. Every  day  I  fear  lessens  the  chances  of 
success.  The  French  Revolution  will  make  no- 
table progress  daring  the  year  1850,  but  will  not 
conclude.  By  the  way,  Switzerland  is  the  asy- 
lum of  German  and  Italian  democrats  as  well  as 
of  French.  They  conduct  thence  the  movement 
af  the  revolutionary  parties  in  their  respective 
c«vntries.    To  such  an  extent  is  tbis  done,  that 


Austria  and  Prussia  have  just  communicated  te 
the  French  government  a  note  requesting  its  co- 
operation in  a  firm  remonstrance  and  threat  that 
tf  the  government  of  Switzerland  does  not  of 
itself  and  promptly  pat  an  end  to  their  machi- 
nations, the  said  governments  will,  with  or  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  France,  occupy  Swit- 
zerland with  an  efficient  armed  force.  The  an- 
swer of  France  to  this  note  is  unknown.  The 
interest  of  France  is  unquestionably  the  same 
with  that  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  but  it  will  be 
very  diificult  for  her  to  decide  as  her  interssts 
would  dictate.  The  liberal  priaciplea  upon 
which  this  government  is  formed  are  opposed  to 
intervention.  Besides,  can  Louis  Napoleon  for- 
get the  generous  hospitality  which  Switzerland 
afforded  to  himself  when  an  exile,  and  penecn- 
ted  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  ? 

One  Day  Later. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  letter  yester- 
day afternoon  when  it  was  announced  to  me  that 
Paris  was  in  tnteutel  and  that  in  the  famous 
qaarter  of  the  Conoervatoire  de»  ArU  tt  MiUkn 
collision  had  already  occurred!  Ha!  this  is 
sooner  by  several  months  than  I  expected.  Let*k 
go  and  see  what's  the  matter ! 

Well  I  find  that,  sure  enough,  it  is  not  the  ter^ 
rible  eoap  d^etat  nor  yet  a  serious  popular  insur- 
rection. It*s  only  a  poplar  insurrection.  In  spits 
of  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Government 
through  the  Moniieur,  that  the  removal  of  the 
liberty-trees  was  being  effected  tbrongbout  Paiis 
with  the  consent  and  even  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
the  removal  of  these  symbols  to  which  the  peo- 
ple are  attached,  has  produced  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing a.  certain  painful  emotion.  It  waa  per^ 
haps  unwise  to  resolve  upon  tbis  measure.  '^  Mm 
oncUf**  who  is  the  great  exemplar  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  Elyse6,  would  not  have  acted  thus. 
He  wouM  have  left  these  valueless  but  cherish- 
ed symbols  of  liberty  long  after  he  had  confisca- 
ted the  reality.  We  often  see  new  coins  of  ths 
Empire,  with  '*  Napoleon  Emperor*'  stamped 
upon  one  side,  and  *«RepttbliqneFrattcaise*'  upea 
the  other.  The  Government,  however,  is  char- 
ged now  with  wishing  to  provoke  agitation  and 
disorder  in  the  intention  of  making  them  ths 
pretext  for  his  coup  d'etat^  or  by  the  terror  of 
coming  socialism  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
majority  in  the  assembly  which  has  hitfaeito  npon 
most  occasions  given  him  its  support.  I  do  net 
deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  chai^^e.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  early  yesterday  morning  signs 
were  observed,  it  was  diougfat  by  the  inhabiunls 
of  the  quarter,  of  the  intention  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  day  two  of  the  doomed  treea,  one 
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neir  the  Porte  8t.  Martin,  the  otber  near  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trade*.  Groups  of 
baadredfl  of  the  workiog-dass  en  Ubnte  collec- 
ted around  the  trees,  declaring  that  they  should 
not  be  cat  down.  The  hundreds  soon  grew  to 
tfaottsands.  A  bright,  new  tri-colored  flag  was 
proeured  and  replaced  that  which  dull,  and  in 
tatters,  had  floated  from  the  top  in  the  city^s 
imoke  for  nearly  two  years, — flaming  ribbons  be- 
dscked  its  trunk  and  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  a  small  plaster  cast  of  Lib- 
erty, crowned  with  the  Phrygian  cap,  was  tied  to 
the  tree.  They  had  also  pasted  upon  it,  quite 
tDO  high  to  be  read,  a  clause  of  the  penal  code 
enacting  for  the  protection  of  "Public  Menu- 
meats.*'  Police  now  came  up  to  disperse  the 
erowds,  but  were  themselves  dispersed.  Retum- 
isg  in  greater  numbers  violent  collision  occurred. 
The  policemen  were  compelled  to  draw  their 
swenJs.  Several  of  them  were  badly  hurt,  but 
tbey  knocked  down  many,  wounded  several  se- 
verely, and  one  mortally.  Many  arrests  were 
■lade.  But  the  crowds  iucreased  momently,  and 
Bomemly  became  more  and  more  threatening  in 
their  tspect.  The  troops  were  called  out.  Dra- 
goon and  cuirassier  clattered  over  the  pavement 
as  in  the  days  of  Cavaiguac.  Chasseurs  and 
iafaatry  occupied,  in  long  lines,  the  rue  St. Mar- 
tin, and  the  boulevards:  and  the  rioters  were 
driven  into  the  narrow  and  obscure  streets  of  this 
populoas  part  of  the  city.  As  night  approached, 
the  crowds  became  again  dense  upon  the  boule- 
vards in  the  agiuted  districts.  Shouts  of  Vive 
kBepMiq%ief  rose  from  numerous  groups.  Sev- 
eial  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  liberty- 
trees  themselves  were  illuminated.  Bands  form- 
ed about,  dancing,  shouting,  and  singing  La 
MantUtam*  Some  cries  of  Vive  la  Repnblique 
SMiseUe  /  were  heard.  No  further  violence  took 
place.  But  at  night  the  occasion  was  deemed 
saflicieatly  grave  to  require  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral additional  regiments  quartered  in  Versailles 
and  otber  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Eveiy 
military  post  in  the  city  was  put  upon  the  alert 
and  doubly  guarded.  The  national  guard  recei- 
ved private  orders  to  stay  at  home  till  ordered 
eat  The  chief  strategic  points,  beyond  the  agi- 
tated districts,  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  Tuil- 
eries,  the  Place  and  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  were 
eccupied  by  several  brigades,  which  maintained 
their  positions  nearty  all  night,  while  the  boule- 
vards were  constantly  traversed  by  large  bodies 
ef  bone.  This  morning  the  military  have  all 
disappeared :  but  the  National  Assembly  is  pro- 
tected by  double  its  usual  guard.  A  regiment 
sf  Chasseurs  of  Viucennes  crossed  the  place  and 
catered  the  precincts  of  the  Palace,  as  I  left  my 
rooms  this  morning  to  observe  in  a  stroll  over 
the  city,  la  company  with  a  fellow  townsman  of 


your  own,  the  physiognomy  of  Paris.  It  is  quite 
calm.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  liberty 
trees,  there  is  evidently  a  feverish  excitement, 
but  numerous  policemen,  in  citizens'  dress,  are 
actively  engaged  in  preventing  the  formation  of 
groups  by  compelling  circulation.  They  are  im-> 
armed,  however,  and  use  nothing  more  provoking 
than  rough  words.  I  do  not  at  the  present  mo* 
meat  apprehend  a  renewal  of  disorder.  A  proc- 
lamation of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  issued 
this  morning,  promises  that  some  of  the  trees 
shall  continue  to  stand,  unless  they  be  made  the 
pretext  of  continued  riot — but  threatens,  in  case 
the  public  peace  is  disturbed,  to  remove  them  in- 
stantly. These  two  trees,  of  which  there  is  im- 
mediate question,  ought  to  be  removed,  for  the 
objection  that  they  hinder  circulation  on  Impor- 
tant thoroughfares  lies  against  them  with  espe- 
cial force.  I  believe  they  are  both  doomed,  for 
government  will  not  consent,  as  it  ought  not,  te 
be  accused  of  yielding  to  menace,  by  permitting 
them  to  remain.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  of  the  day  (yesterday)  was  the  adven- 
ture of  Qen.  Lamorici^re,  whom  curiosity  attrac- 
ted to  the  scene  of  tumult  in  his  carriage.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  mob.  The  carriage  door 
was  opened.  He  was  insulted,  stricken  with  the 
fist,  compelled  to  shout  repeatedly,  Vwe  la  He- 
pMique  !  He  left  his  carriage  in  order  to  escape 
if  possible  by  foot  from  the  threatening  masses 
every  moment  becoming  denser  around  him. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty,  clothes  torn  and  mud- 
dy, repeatedly  struck,  and  hat  lost,  he,  by  the  aid 
of  a  friend  accidentally  met,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining refuge  in  a  house  near  by.  While  the 
mob  were  beating  angrily  without,  the  General 
was  up  stairs.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  par- 
tition wall  by  which  he  escaped  to  the  roof  of 
an  adjoining  house,  from  which  he  gained  the 
street  at  some  distance  from  the  mob.  A  horse- 
man who  happened  to  be  at  hand,  being  appri- 
sed of  the  Getteral*s  pressing  need  of  **  a  horse,** 
instantly  placed  a  fine  steed  at  his  disposal.  Hat- 
less,  muddy,  and  in  sad  plight,  the  General  mount- 
ed, put  spurs  and  was  saved !  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  taken  for  Gen.  Cbangamier,  or  the 
President  himself.  Lamorici^re,  himself  a  mod- 
erate republican,  is  not,  to  be  sure,  in  particular- 
ly good  odonr  with  the  democratic  and  socialist 
republicans,  but  he  is  not  particulariy  odions. 
He  arrived  at  the  Assembly  about  6  P.  M.,  where 
he  was  received  with  many  demonstrations  of 
interest  from  gentlemen  of  all  parties;  the  story 
of  his  mishap  having  just  preceded  him. 

^  At  last  the  glorious  day  approaches,'*  ex- 
claims a  popular  French  writer,  **  which  is  to 
enlighten  the  most  magnificent  experiment  which 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Yet  a  few  months 
and  by  means  of  the  submarine  electric  telegraph, 
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Loodon  will  be  brought  to  the  gate  of  Paris — 
Paria  to  the  gate  of  London !  The  abysa  of  the 
•eaa  will  be  aa  it  were  filled  up :  political  and 
commercial  news  of  general  and  particular  char- 
acter, indttstrial  intelligence,  intelligence  of  all 
kindst  whether  of  public  or  private  interest,  will 
dart  forward,  borne  by  the  lightning,  will  burn 
space,  will  mock  at  tempests  and  waves,  and  be 
transported  with  a  rapidity  almost  equal  to  that 
of  thought.  The  wire  of  copper  or  of  iron,  sus- 
tained from  distance  by  fragile  supports,  will 
become  an  indestructible  bond  of  sincere  and 
profound  union,  between  the  two  greatest  cities 
of  the  European  world,  formerly  enemies, 
now  rivals,  and  soon  to  be  loving  and  well-be- 
loved sisters."  In  plain  English,  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England  are  soon  without  doubt  to 
be  united  by  a  submarine  electric  telegraph. 
While  I  do  not  anticipate  from  the  eiperiraent, 
that  complete  revolution  in  English  and  French 
human  nature  which  the  enthusiastic  French- 
man so  delights  to  contemplate,  I  announce  it 
to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  as  a  highly  in- 
teresting fact,  which  if  properly  understood  and 
profited  by,  will  leave  English  and  French  char- 
acter, habits,  instincts,  and  animosities  just  where 
it  finds  them,  but  which  may  still  be  of  immense 
public  and  private  use.  I  use  the  potential  mood 
instead  of  the  indicative,  when  speaking  of  its 
effects,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  this  gov- 
ernment, whether  it  continues  republican  or  be- 
comes monarchic,  will  dare  to  accept  the  tele- 
graph with  all  iu  consequences,  socid,  commer- 
cial, and  political,  freely  delivering  it  to  public 
use,  and  frankly  submitting  to  such  modifications 
of  its  own  habits  as  would  be  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  its  new  position.  It  stifles  the 
press,  it  abolishes  the  popular  tribune,  it  subjects 
locomotion  itself  to  most  annoying  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  hampers  almost  to  annihilation  every 
effort  of  individual  industry  and  enterprise.  How 
then  should  it  use,  except  by  misusing,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  7  Certain  is  it  that  the  grant  of 
the  privilege  upon  any  terms  took  the  public  by 
•urprise.  The  success  of  Mr.  Bret's  application 
is  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  enterprise 
and  intelligeuce  of  a  man  who,  however  despi- 
cable morally,  is  in  many  respects  far  in  advance 
of  his  generation  in  France.  K.  de  Girardin, 
editor  of  the  Pretse,  was,  last  winter,  all  power- 
ful at  the  Elys6e.  Alas!  Tempara  mutantur  et 
fios  mutamuT,  ifc.  It  was,  however,  by  virtue  of 
his  patron  age  that  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Bret  were  favorably  received  by  the  President, 
and  that  the  experiments  were  made  which  have' 
resulted  in  the  grant  by  this  government  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Bret,  (an  Englishman,)  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  establishing  and  using  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  an  electric  telegraph  connectiug  the 


English  with  the  French  coast  at  some  point  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne.  By  article 6  of  the 
contract,  the  French  government  stipulates  that 
its  despatches  shall  take  precedence  of  all  private 
despatches:  that  in  their  transmission  it  make  use 
eitlier  of  French  or  English  agents  as  it  pleases^ 
and  of  such  apparatus  as  the  French  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  apply.  It  shall  be  subject- 
ed to  the  same  tariff  of  prices  with  the  English 
government.  The  works  must  be  completed  by 
the  1st  September,  1850. 

Up  to  that  date  the  French  Government  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  of  interrupting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking  or  of  suspending  the  use 
of  the  telegraph  if  it  should  be  completed  and  ia 
operation,  in  case  unavoidable  events  render  such 
suspension  indispensable.  Mr.  Bret  committing 
himself  irreparably,  Obtained  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  a  formal  declaration  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  mean  to  reserve  to  itself  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  right  to  grant  a  similar 
Rf  ivilege  to  any  other  person  or  persons  upon  points 
of  the  French  coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne* 
It  was  meant  that  Mr.  B.  should  have  for  twe 
years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  England  and  France.  A 
company  has  been  formed  under  the  firm,  name 
and  style  of  Jacob  Bret,  Tockt  if  Co,  to  consum- 
mate the  project.  The  company's  capital  is 
$150,000  divided  into  6000  shares  of  $25  each. 
Mr.  Bret  brings  iuto  the  concern  his  apparatus 
patented  in  France  and  England :  the  grant  of 
privilege  accorded  to  him  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment: and  the  right  obtained  from  the  English 
government  to  continue  the  telegraphic  line  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  channel.  He  binds  himself 
to  complete  the  work,  including  the  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  laying  the  wires,  the  erection  of  neces- 
sary buildings,  pay  of  agents,  &c.,  d^.,  for  the 
sum  of  $91,800.  The  couductor  is  to  consist  of 
seven  wires,  so  that  seven  despatches  may  be 
transmitted  and  printed  simultaneously.  It  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  cable,  formed  of  seven  wires, 
dropped  and  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  wires  to  be  kept  perfectly  separate  from  each 
other  and  covered  with  such  substances  as  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  most  efficacious  to  protect 
them  from  moisture  and  the  action  of  all  destruc- 
tive agents,  marine  animals,  corrosive  salt,  &c. 
The  precise  points  selected  on  the  several  coasts 
for  the  establishment  of  the  communication  are 
in  France,  Cape  Griuez,  uear  Calais,  and  Shake- 
peare*a  Cliff  about  1  mile  S.  W.  of  Dover  in 
England.  These  poiuts  are  said  to  offer  remark- 
able natural  adaptations,  presenting  precipitous 
shores  descending  perpend iculariy  to  a  depth  of 
about  ninety  feet.  The  distance  between  the 
points  to  be  united  is  18  miles,  but  the  cable  will 
be  23  miles  lung,  to  allow  for  the  inequalities  of 
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tlM  lurfiice  of  the  bottom  of  the  cbannol  and  for 
tiie  movemettt  to  which  it  may  be  liable  from  the 
motion  of  the  water.  It  is  proposed  to  mark  the 
courae  of  the  cable  at  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
meaos  of  wires  attached  by  one  end  to  the  sunk- 
en cable  and  at  the  other  to  buoys  floating  on  the 
top.  These  will  enable  the  proprietors  promptly 
to  raise  the  cable  and  repair  it,  should  repairs  be- 
come necessary.  A  scientific  man  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  conviction  that  after  rem  aiu- 
iaga  few  months  in  the  water,  molluscs  and  shell- 
fish will  cover  the  cable  with  so  thick  a  protective 
coat  that  the  wires  will  be  almost  indestructible. 
The  precipitous  shores  from  which  either  end  of 
the  cable  will  leave  the  continent,  afford,  it  is  be- 
lisTod,  ample  protection  against  injury  from  the 
dragging  of  anchors,  and  no  oyster  hank  lies  on  the 
line  it  will  follow  across  the  channel,  thus  this  en- 
terprise will  be  exempt  from  the  damage  of  fisher- 
mea  to  which  it  would  be  liable  on  many  other 
portions  of  the  eoaat.  Mr.  Bret  has  brought  his 
printing  telegraph  to  such  perfection  that  he  un- 
takes  to  print  in  handsome  Roman  characters  at 
both  ends  of  the  line  a  hundred  despatches  of 
fifteen  words  each,  in  a  hundred  consecutive 
mioutes,  including  addresses  and  signatures,  and 
employing  only  one  man  at  each  extremity. 
This  will  give  you,  supposing  the  seven  wires  si- 
multaneously io  use,  an  aggregate  of  10,500  hand- 
aomely  printed  words  in  the  space  of  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes. 

I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  last  October  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  lines  radiating  from  Paris  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  completed.  Through  M. 
Leverrier,  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was 
raferrsd  reports  favorably,  and  suggests  the  ad- 
dition of  yet  four  more  lines  and  an  increase  of 
the  appropriation  to  (180.127.  Leverrter  in  his 
learned  report  gives  a  history  of  the  electric 
telegraph  and  descriptions  of  the  various  most 
spproved  apparatus.  The  committee  when  pre- 
paring their  report  caused  experiments  to  be 
made  in  their  presence.  The  greatest  rapidity 
obtained  was  87  letters  per  minute.  But  in  this 
case  reading  was  difficult,  often  impossible.  The 
•Terage  rate  was  75  per  minute. 

I  had  for  my  letter  of  this  month  a  most 
rich  and  varied  note-book.  But  I  have,  con- 
trary to  my  intention  when  1  sat  down  to 
write,  given  ao  much  space  to  politics  in  France 
that  room  fails.  I  mmt  close  with  the  promise 
that  next  month,  iff  touch  upon  politics  at  all,  it 
shall  be  in  the  Post-seript,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  Biake  my  letter  as  varied  and  interesting  as 
this  will  prove  I  fear  tedious  and  dull. 

W.  W.  M. 


A  DAY  BY  THE  SEA. 


I. 


Bright  flow  the  portals  of  the  east. 

With  ev'ry  rich,  and  glorious  dye. 
The  blue  waves,  in  the  morning  beam 

Lift  np  their  heads  rejoicingly. 
And  as  they  break  upon  the  shore, 

Th«r  murmur  seems  a  lofty  hymn. 
Rising,  and  minglinfc  with  the  strain 

dung  by  adoring  Seraphim. 
White  sails  departing  from  the  land 

Seem  like  the  wings  of  some  sweet  dove 
Bearing  away  to  distant  climes. 

The  cheering  words  of  fiuthftil  love. 
The  fisher  to  his  daily  toil 

Speeds  swiftly,  with  a  bendmg  oar. 
Oft  looking  backward  to  the  band. 

Which  throngs  his  humble  cotuga  door. 
Rejoicing  in  his  freedom  now 

The  eagle  sails  ^  out  to  sea. 
Where  his  shrill  scream  is  heard  above 

The  swelling  wave's  wild  melody. 
By  wave,  and  shore,  all  things  are  bright ; 

When  morning's  purest,  earliest  glow. 
Bathing  the  heavens  in  rainbow  hues, 

Falls  on  the  fiaiting  world  below. 

II. 

*Ti8  noon— tlie  waves  long  wakened  now, 

Are  lifting  their  white  crests  on  high  ; 
And  on  the  for  horizon's  verge. 

They  seem  to  mingle  with  the  sky. 
And  oh !  it  is  a  solemn  joy, 

To  listen  to  their  sullen  roar, 
And  see  them,  like  a  white-plumed  band 

Of  warriors,  rushing  to  the  shore. 
But  never  yet  did  mail-clad  band. 

With  such  a  fierce,  resistless  sweep, 
Rush  on  the  foe,  as  rush  to  land 

Those  crested  warriors  of  the  deep. 
Vessels,  with  snowy  canvass  filled. 

Are  swiftly  dashing  through  the  foam; 
Yet  careless,  as  those  birds  which  make 

The  billow  wild  and  free,  their  home. 
Full  oft,  amid  the  waters  bright 

Are  seen  the  dolphin's  varied  dyes, 
And  to  elude  his  swift  pursuit, 

Aloft  the  silver  mullet  flies. 
The  sea-gull  rides  upon  the  wave, 

As  fearless  on  its  foaming  crest ; 
As  land-birds  at  the  day's  decline, 

Sit  brooding  o'er  the  mossy  neat. 
And  in  his  course,  the  God  of  day 

Beholds  no  scene  so  fresh,  and  free. 
As  that,  which  meeU  his  burning  gaze. 

At  noon,  beside  the  chainless  sea. 

III. 

'Tis  evening— and  the  crested  waves 
Are  softly  sinking  to  their  rest ; 

As  rofancy,  when  day  is  done, 
Sinks  gently  on  its  mother's  breast. 

For  mom  the  tranquil  waters  woke; 
Noon  saw  them  flashing,  wild,  and  high, 

But  eve  the  gentle  south  wind  brought, 
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To  soothe  them  with  its  lullaby. 
Bright  is  the  wave ;  brig^ht  is  the  shore ! 

And  brighter  seems  yoa  far-ofl'  isle. 
For  all  above,  beneath,  around, 

Glows  in  the  sun's  departing  smile : 
Returning  slowly  to  the  land, 

The  snowy  pelican  is  seen  ; 
And  soon  she  folds  her  weary  wiug, 

Where  her  loved  nest  the  rushes  screen. 
The  fisher's  song  steals  o'er  the  wave 

Now  gently  chiming  with  his  oar; 
Until  the  stram  is  broken,  by 

Sweet  voices  hailing  irom  the  shore, 
Clouds,  floating  in  the  firmament, 

Unbroken  'neath  the  waters  lie ; 
And  as  the  quiet  stars  come  forth 

They  seem  to  find  another  sky. 
For  mirrored  in  the'placid  tide, 

Their  glories  undiminished  glow, 
Sparkling,  as  if  the  star?  above 

Where  speaking  to  the  stars  below, 
In  unveiled  splendor  then  the  moon 

Sheds  o'er  the  sea  lier  mellow  light ; 
And  never  lovelier  scene  than  tliis 

Can  fall  upon  our  mortal  sight. 
The  dawn  is  giorious ;  when  the  sun 

Bursts  fortli  in  grandeur  o'er  the  sea, 
And  many  charms  hath  glowing  noon, 

But  evenmg  by  the  wave  for  me ! 


AZIM. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


White  Jacket  ;  or  The  World  in  a  Man^f-  War,  By 
Herman  Melville.  Author  of  "Typee,"  "Omoo." 
•*  Mardi"  and  "  Redbum."  2  vols.  London  :  Richard 
Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street.  One  Volume,  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  83  Cliff  StreeL    1850. 

At  last,  at  last  we  have  a  literature.  It  is  but  recently 
^within  a  few  weeks— that  the  fact  has  been  established 
to  our  entire  conviction,  and  we  hasten  to  announce  it  to 
all  such  as  are  in  darkness  and  know  it  not.  The  source 
of  the  Q.  E.  D.  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. It  is  trans-atlantic.  No  American  argument  on  the 
subject,  of  course,  could  amount  to  a  demonstration,  but 
the  dictum  of  the  English  press  settles  the  question  for- 
ever. And  the  English  press,  una  voccj  have  said  that 
America  has,  at  length,  a  literature  of  her  own,  distinctive, 
national,  peculiar.  Let  us  take  it  as  proved,  and  rejoice 
that  the  "  good  time"  which  has  so  long  been  "  coming," 
when  a  Yankee  bookwright  should  find  readers  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  has  really  and  indubitably  ••come," 

For  some  weeks  past  American  books  have  been  ma- 
king an  unwonted  noise  in  the  English  journals.  Gay, 
dashing,  clever  Lieut.  Wise  has  had  his  praises  sounded, 
(lucky  man!)  by  Blackwood,  and  re-echoed  soaiy  by  the 
Athenieum,  and  yet  prolonged  through  the  penny-trum- 
pet of  the  Morning  Post.  Lot  GringoMy  indeed,  in  iu 
very  defects,  afforded  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  vapid 
narratives  of  some  modem  English  tourists,  while  it  avoid- 
ed the  mess-room  slang  of  the  Portsmouth  school  of  lit- 
erature. Melville,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  first  awakened  the  interest  which  novelty  always 
inspires,  by  those  charming  stories  of  the  sea,  **  Typee" 


and  **  Omoo."  They  opened  a  new  world,  abadowy,  pcr- 
hi4)B,  and  far-away,  but  still  present  to  the  senses,  ia  his 
trath-like  descriptions,  as  the  enchanted  gardens  of  the 
East  to  the  boy-reader  of  the  Arabian  tale.  Latteriy,  he 
has  shut  up  this  exhibition  of  fairy-land,  and  shown  ns  a 
plain,  every-day  representation  ofiketkip,  not  as  delinea- 
ted by  any  one  before  him,  but  with  a  fidelity  like  one  of 
Uaguerre's  own  pictures.  And  bis  success  in  this  hue  m 
due  to  a  fact  not  generally  received  by  those  who  have 
not  read  Redbum.  MeivilU  knowM  the  ropes.  And  so 
did  Captain  Marryat,  we  hear  someone  say.  Yea,  **  bat 
with  a  difference."  Marryat  trod  the  deck,  but  it  was  the 
quarter-deck,  and  he  wore  the  epaulettes  of  a  Captain, 
R.  N. :  Melville  ran  up  tlie  shrouds  in  the  "  white  jacket" 
of  a  man-o'-war's-man.  This  practical  experience  from 
the  "  fo'k'sle"  uniting  with  a  love  of  elegant  learning  and 
with  an  educated  taste,  which  Marryat  never  had,  has 
distinguished  Melville  from  all  other  writers  of  his  clats, 
giving  sharpness  of  outline  to  felicitous  illustration.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  stains  of  the  Ur-bucket  and  the  ink- 
stand are  seen  upon  the  same  fingers ;  and  when  they  are, 
it  is  even  more  seldom  that  these  fingers  drive  a  pen  of 
such  graphic  and  remarkable  power. 

*"  Redbum"  and  ''  White  Jacket"  difiler  from  the  prece- 
ding works  of  our  author,  not  only  in  the  homely  stage 
selected  for  the  incidents  and  personages,  but  in  this  more 
important  particular — they  are  written  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view.  "  Redbum"  aimed  at  a  reform  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  merchant-service ;  **  White  Jacket"  diiecti 
attentioD  to  the  subject  of  "  flogging  in  the  navy."  The 
observant  reader  will  discover  from  the  portraiture  given 
of  the  man-of-war  and  all  its  inhabitants,  from  the  com- 
mander's quarters  to  the  cock-pit,  how  entirely  cut  off 
and  segregated  is  this  existence— how  much  aloof  firom 
the  infiuences  of  society  and  moral  progress — how  com- 
pletely without  the  pale  of  humanity  and  foreign  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  age.  How  far  the  practice 
sought  to  be  abolished  by  a  large  and  growing  portion  of 
the  community  will  be  shaken  by  the  present  volume,  n- 
mains  to  be  seen. 

As  a  literary  production,  "White  Jacket"  deserves 
high  praise,  and  abounds  with  the  author's  peculiar  beau- 
ties. What  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  brilliant  Ulustntioa, 
for  instance,  has  he  thrown  around  the  Bay  of  Rio,inihe 
following  passage,  which  we  cannot  resist  l&ymg  before 
our  readers : — 

**  I  have  said  that  I  must  pass  over  Rio  witiiont  a  de- 
scription ;  but  just  now  such  a  flood  of  scented  reminiaeea- 
ces  steals  over  me,  that  I  must  need  yield  aiul  recant,  as 
I  inhale  that  musky  air. 

"  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  circuit  of  liv- 
ing green  hills  embosoms  a  translucent  expanse,  so  gwh 
med  in  by  sierras  of  grass,  that  among  the  Indian  tribes 
the  place  was  known  as  **  The  Hidden  Water."  Oa  all 
sides,  in  the  distance,  rise  Ugh  conical  peaks,  which  at 
sunrise  and  sunset  bum  like  vast  tapers ;  and  down  from 
the  interior,  through  vineyards  and  forests,  flow  radiating 
streams,  all  emptying  into  the  harbour. 

**  Talk  not  of  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos— the  Bay  of 
AH  Saints ;  for  though  that  be  a  glorious  haven,  yet  Rio 
is  the  Bay  of  all  River»— the  Bay  of  all  Delights— the 
Bay  of  all  Beauties.  From  circun^acent  hill-eides,  nnii- 
ring  summer  hangs  perpetually  in  terraces  of  vivid  ver- 
dure ;  and,  embossed  with  old  mosses,  convent  and  castle 
nestle  in  valley  and  glen. 

**  All  round  deep  inlets  run  into  the  green  moantam 
land,  and,  overhung  with  wild  Highlands,  more  reaemble 
Loch  Katrines  than  Lake  Lemans,  And  though  Lock 
Kat/ine  has  been  sung  by  the  bonneted  Scott,  and  Lake 
Leman  by  the  coroneted  Byron ;  yet  here,  in  Rio,  both 
the  loch  and  the  lake  are  but  two  wild  flowera  in  a  pnt- 
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p0et  tliaC  is  aloMst  ualiiakod.  For,  behold  1  fiur  away, 
•nd  away,  iitretclieB  the  hroad  blue  of  the  water,  to  yon- 
der toA-ewelliag  hills  of  Wf^l  green,  backed  by  the  pur- 
ple pionacles  and  pipes  of  the  grand  Organ  Mountains ; 
fitly  80  called,  for  in  thunder-time  they  roll  cannonades 
down  the  hay,  drowning  the  blended  bass  of  all  the  ca- 
thedrals in  Rio.  Shout  amain,  exalt  your  voices,  stamp 
your  feet,  jubilate,  Organ  Mountains !  and  roll  your  Te 
Deoins  round  the  world! 

"  What  though,  for  more  than  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years,  this  grand  harbour  of  Rio  lay  hid  in  the  hills, 
nnkaown  by  the  Catholic  Portuguese  T  Centuries  ere 
Haydn  performed  before  emperors  and  kings,  these  organ 
mooBtains  played  his  oratorio  of  the  Creation,  before  the 
Creator  himself.  But  nervous  Haydn  could  not  have  en- 
dared  that  cannonading  choir,  since  this  composer  of 
dmaderbolts  himself  died  at  last  through  the  crashing 
coraooiioo  of  Napoleon's  boml^ardmcnt  of  Vienna. 

^  But  all  mountains  are  organ  mountains :  the  Alps 
■ad  the  Himmelahs ;  the  Appalachian  Chain,  the  Ural, 
the  Andes,  the  Green  Hills  and  the  White.  All  of  them 
pliy  anthems  forever.  The  Messiah,  and  Samson,  and 
Israel  in  Egypt,  and  Saul,  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
Solomon. 

"  Archipelago  Rio !  ere  Noah  on  old  Ararat  anchored 
his  ark,  there  lay  anchored  in  you  all  these  green  rocky 
iiles  I  now  see.  But  God  did  not  build  on  you,  isles ! 
theee  long  lines  of  batteries  ;  nor  did  our  blessed  Saviour 
stand  godJadier  at  the  Christening  of  yon  frowning  for- 
tress of  Santa  Cruz,  though  named  in  honour  of  himself, 
the  divine  Prince  of  Peace ! 

"  Amphitheatrical  Rio !  in  your  broad  expanse  might 
be  heU  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment-day  of  the 
whole  world*s  men-of-war,  represented  by  the  flsg-ships 
of  fleets^the  flag-ships  of  the  Phoenician  armed  galleys 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  of  King  Solomon's  annual  squad- 
rons that  sailed  to  Ophir ;  whence  in  after  times,  perhaps, 
■ailed  the  Acapulco  fleets  of  the  Spaniards,  with  golden 
ingots  for  ballasting;  the  flag-ships  of  all  the  Greek  and 
Persian  craft  that  exchanged  the  war-hog  at  Salamis ;  of 
til  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  galleys  that,  eagle-like,  with 
blood-dripping  prows,  beaked  each  other  at  Actium ;  of 
all  the  Danish  keels  of  the  Vikings  ;  of  all  the  musqnito 
eiaft  of  Abba  Thule,  king  of  the  Pelews,  when  he  went 
te  vanquish  Artingall ;  of  all  the  Venetian,  Genoese,  and 
Papal  fleets  that  came  to  the  shock  at  Lepanto;  of  both 
horns  of  the  crescent  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  of  the 
Portnguese  squadron  that,  under  the  gallant  Gama«  chas* 
tissd  the  Moors,  and  discovered  the  Moluccas ;  of  all  the 
Dutch  navies  led  by  Van  Tromp,  and  sunk  by  Admiral 
Hawke ;  of  the  forty-seven  French  and  Spanish  sail  of 
the  line  that  for  three  months,  essayed  to  batter  down  Gi- 
braltar ;  of  all  Nelson's  seventy-fours  that  thunderbolted 
ofi"  St.  Vincent's,  at  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar ; 
of  ail  the  frigate  merchantmen  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
■y ;  of  Perry's  war  brigs,  sloops,  and  schooners  that  scat- 
tered the  British  armament  on  Lake  Erie ;  of  all  the  Bar- 
bery Corsairs  captured  by  Bainbridge ;  of  the  war  ca- 
noes of  the  Polynesian  kings,  I'ammahammaha  and  Po- 
ware  ay !  one  and  all,  with  Commodore  Noah  for  their 
Utid  High  Admiral — ^in  this  abounding  Bay  of  Rio  these 
lag  ships  might  all  come  to  anchor,  and  swing  round  in 
concert  to  the  first  of  the  flood. 

**  Rio  is  a  small  Mediterranean ;  and  what  was  labled  of 
the  entrance  to  that  sea,  in  Rio  is  partly  made  true ;  for 
here,  at  the  mouth,  stands  one  of  Hercules'  Pillars,  the 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  one  thousand  feet  high,  inclining 
Ofsr  a  little,  like  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  At  its  base 
eronch,  like  mastifls,  ihe  baUeries  of  Jose  and  Thcodosia, 
while  opposite,  you  are  menaced  by  a  rock-founded  fort. 

*Thc  channel  between,  the  sole  inlet  to  thebay— i^eeras 


but  a  biscuit's  toss  over ;  you  see  nought  of  the  land- 
locked sea  till  within  fairly  in  the  strait.  But,  then,  what 
a  sight  is  beheld !  Diversified  as  the  harbor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  a  thousand  fold  more  grand.  When  the  Nev- 
enink  swept  m,  word  was  passed,  '  Aloft,  lop-men !  and 
furl  the  t'-gallant-sails  and  royals!' 

i*  At  the  sound  I  sprang  into  the  riggmg,  and  was  soon 
at  my  perch.  How  I  hung  over  that  main-royal-yard  in 
a  rapture!  High  in  air,  poised  ovtt  that  magnificent  bay, 
a  new  world  to  my  ravished  eyes,  I  felt  like  the  foremost 
of  a  flight  of  angels,  new-lighted  upon  earth,  from  some 
starin  the  Milky  Way." 

There  is  extravagance  in  all  this  surely,  but  it  is  the 
extravagance  of  fireworks,  ever  bursting  into  new  and 
blazing  combinatious,  and  showering  around  us  the  lus- 
tre of  falling  stars. 

We  quote  one  more  extract — the  conclusion  of  the  vol- 
ume.   In  doing  so,  we  may  say  that  we  cannot  admire 
the  levity  which  it  exhibits  in  introducing  sacred  things — 
an  offence  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  book,  and  spe- 
cially shown  in  a  preceding  passage  where  he  speaks  of      . 
the  divine  author  of  our  holy  religion  in  this  summary  v 
manner,  **  Burnet  and  the  best  theologians  have  demon- 
strated that  his  nature  was  not  merely  human— was  not 
that  of  a  mere  man  of  the  world."    With  this  fault,  how- 
ever, (and  it  is  not  a  slight  one,)  the  concluding  chapter 
displays  tlie  strongest  evidences  of  genuine  sensibility  i 
and  a  kindly  sympathy  with  the  race,  and  may  be  Uikcn  O 
as  a  favorable  specimen  of  Melville's  power  as  a  writer —  p 

^  As  a  man-of-war  that  sails  through  the  sea,  so  this 
earth  sails  through  the  air.  We  mortals  are  all  on  board 
a  fast-sailmg,  never^sinking  world  frigate,  of  which  God 
was  the  shipwright;  and  she  is  but  one  craft  in  a  Milky- 
Way  fleet,  of  which  God  is  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  The 
port  we  sail  from  is  ever  astern.  And  though  far  out  of 
sight  of  land,  for  ages  and  ages  we  continue  to  sail  with 
sealed  orders,  and  our  last  destmation  remains  a  secret  to 
ourselves  and  our  officers ;  yet  final  haven  was  predes- 
tined ere  we  slipped  from  the  stocks  at  Creation. 

"  Thus  sailing  with  sealed  orders,  we  ourselves  are  thn 
repositories  of  the  secret  packet,  whose  mysterious  con- 
tents we  long  to  leara.  There  are  no  mysteries  out  of 
ourselves.  But  let  us  not  give  ear  to  the  superstitious, 
gun  deck  gossip  about  whither  we  may  be  gliding,  for,  as 
yet,  not  a  soul  on  board  of  us  knows — ^nol  even  the  com- 
modore himself;  assuredly  not  the  chaplain ;  even  our 
professor's  scientific  surmises  are  vain.  On  that  point 
the  smallest  cabin  boy  is  as  wise  as  the  captain.  And 
believe  not  the  hypochondriac  dwellere  below  hatches, 
who  will  tell  you  with  a  sneer,  that  our  world-frigate  is 
bound  to  no  final  harbour  whatever ;  that  our  voyage  will 
prove  an  endless  circumnavigation  of  space.  Not  so. 
For  how  can  this  world-frignte  prove  our  eventual  abi- 
ding place,  when,  upon  our  first  embarkation,  as  infants 
in  arms,  her  violent  rolling — in  after  life  unpen-civcd — 
makes  evexy  soul  of  us  sea  sick  7  Does  not  this  show, 
too,  that  the  very  air  we  have  to  inhale  is  uncongenial, 
and  only  become  endurable  at  last  through  gradual  ha- 
bituation, and  that  some  blessed  placid  haven,  however 
remote  at  present,  must  be  in  store  for  us  all  ? 

"  Glance  fore  and  aft  our  flush  decks.  What  a  swarm- 
ing crew !  all  told,  they  muster  hard  upon  eight  hundred 
millions  of  souls.  Over  these  we  have  authoritative  Lieu- 
tenants, a  sword-belted  officer  of  marines,  a  chaplain,  a 
professor,  a  purser,  a  doctor,  a  cook,  a  luaster-ut-arms. 

"  Oppressed  by  illiberal  lows,  uu;l  partly  oppressed  by 
themselves,  many  of  our  people  are  wicked,  unhappy,  iu- 
efficienL.  We  have  skulkera  and  idlere  all  round,  and 
brow  beaten  waisters,  who,  fur  a  pittance  do  our  craft's 
shabby  work.    Nevertheless,  among  our  people  we  have 
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I^Uant  fore,  main,  and  mtzsen  topmen  aloft,  who,  well 
treated  or  ill,  etill  trim  our  craft  to  the  blast. 

**  We  have  a  brig  for  treepaasen ;  a  bar  by  our  main* 
mast,  at  which  they  are  arraigDed ;  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  and 
gangway,  to  degrade  them  in  their  own  eyee  and  in  onn. 
These  are  not  always  employed  to  convert  sin  to  rtrtue, 
bat  to  divide  them,  and  protect  virtue  and  legaiiKed  tin 
from  unlegalized  vice. 

**  We  have  a  sick  bay  for  the  smitten  and  helpless,  whith- 
<«r  we  hurry  them  out  of  sight,  and  however  they  may 
groan  beneath  hatches,  wn  hear  little  of  their  tribulations 
on  deck ;  we  still  sport  our  gay  streamer  aloft.  Out- 
wardly regarded,  our  craft  is  a  lie ;  for  all  that  is  out- 
wardly seen  of  it  is  the  clean  swept  deck,  and  oft-psinted 
planks  comprised  above  the  water  line :  whereas,  the  vast 
mass  of  our  fabric,  with  all  its  store-rooms  of  secrets  for 
ever  sUdes  along  &r  under  the  surface. 

**  When  a  shipmate  dies,  straightway  we  sew  him  up, 
and  overboard  he  goes ;  our  world-frigate  rushes  by,  and 
never  more  do  we  behold  him  again  ;  though,  sooner  or 
later,  the  everlasting  under  tow  sweeps  him  towards  our 
own  destination. 

'*  We  have  both  a  quarter-deck  to  our  craft  and  a  gun- 
deck;  subterranean  shot-lockers  and  gunpowder  maga- 
sines ;  and  the  Articles  of  War  form  our  domineering 
code. 

**  Oh,  shipmates  and  world-mates,  all  round !  we  the 
people  suffer  many  abuses.  Our  gun  deck  is  full  of  com- 
plaints. In  vain  from  lieutenants  do  we  appeal  to  the 
captain ;  in  vain^while  on  board  our  world-frigate — to 
the  indefinite  Mavy  Commissioners,  so  far  out  of  sight 
aloit  Yet  the  worst  of  our  evils  we  blindly  inflict  upon 
ourselves  :  our  officers  cannot  remove  them,  even  if  they 
would.  From  the  last  ills  no  being  can  save  another ; 
therein  each  man  must  be  his  own  saviour.  For  the  rest, 
whatever  befall  us,  let  us  never  train  our  murderous  guns 
inboard;  let  us  not  mutiny  with  bloody  pikes  in  our 
hands.  Our  Lord  High  Admiral  will  yet  interpose ;  and 
though  long  a^es  should  elapse,  and  leave  our  wrongs 
unredressed,  yet,  shipmates  and  world-mates !  let  us  never 
forget  that— 

Whoever  aflSicts  us,  whatever  surround. 
Life  is  a  voyage  thafs  homeward-bound!" 

In  dismissing  "White  Jacket,"  we  feel  it  at  once  a 
privilege  and  a  duty  to  recommend  it  to  public  favor  in 
the  warmest  terms.  Faults  it  may  have,  but  it  is  full  of 
fine  thoughts  nobly  expressed,  and  will  charm  both  for  iu 
excellence  and  its  originality. 

It  is  for  sale  by  Morris  6l  Brother. 


ICONOORAPHIC     EkCTCLOPADIA    OF    SciENCE,   LlTERA- 

TCRJE  AND  Art  :  Systematically  arranged  by  G.  Heck, 
With  500  steel  engravings  by  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  Germany.  The  text  translated  by  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Rudolph  Garrigue,  2  Barclay 
street.    New  York. 

This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  now 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  American  public,  and  we 
therefore  devote  a  short  space  to  some  information  relative 
to  it. 

The  publisher  of  a  work,  in  serials  such  as  this,  runs  a 
great  risk.  People,  in  this  country  especially,  are  so  used 
to  periodical  visitation  of  humbugs  in  this  flat  shape,  that 
they  are  apt  intuitively  to  regard  the  thing  as  absolute 
cause  and  effect.  They  remember  that  this  is  the  disguise 
in  which  certain  publishers  have  flooded  the  country  with 
all  sorts  of  stufiT:  so  they  are  just  turned  into  literary  Le- 


vites,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  even  though  the  boy 
may  be  really  drowning  as  the  lable  runs. 

We  are  happy  to  think,  that  in  this  instance  we  have 
something  really  deserving  the  highest  commendation ; 
and  for  reasons  that  we  shall  state. 

Very  nearly  all  of  our  sundard  works,  of  an  nnivensi 
scientifiG  character,  have  been  derived  from  the  English 
press.  American  works  of  this  kind  have  been  usually 
feeble,  and  feebly  sustained,  rarely  numbering.many  edi- 
tions. We  are  glad  to  see  the  number  of  such  works,  and 
their  patronage,  increasing ;  and  anticipate,  in  the  present 
work,  one  which  will  replace  all  the  Encyclopaedias  now 
in  print  in  both  this  country  and  England. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  LlandaflT,  Dr.  Gregory,  stated  in  the 
preface  to  his,  in  some  respects,  admirable  Dictionary, 
that  a  principal  inducement  for  his  labor  was  to  cfiect  a 
total  change  from  the  ordinary  scope  of  such  works.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  all  the  Cyclopedias,  which  had  been 
issued,  were  half  filled  with  the  absurdities  of  traditioD 
and  superstition.  And  it  was  a  very  rare  thing,  that  any 
partkular  science  could  be  reached,  unmingled  with  those 
absurdities.  Astronomy  was  intertwined  with  Astrology. 
Entire  pages  were  occupied  with  the  details  of  Magic 
and  Sleight-of-hand,  illustrated  with  steel  and  copper  en- 
gravings, which  cost  many  pounds  sterling.  This  im- 
provement was  received  with  universal  favor,  because  it 
was  one  which  was  essentially  needed. 

But  there  is  another  improvement  needed  as  much  in 
this  progressive  age,  as  that  was  then.  It  is  one  that  we 
are  happy  to  see  presented  in  tlie  Iconographic  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  we  are  sure  will  meet  with  applause.  In 
other  productions  of  similar  design  we  find  the  mostenorw 
mouB  quantity  of  biography.  We  find  sometimes  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  occupied  with  long  discussions  of  d>- 
stract  philosophy — ^interminable  extracts  from  the  writingi 
of  Spinoza,  or  Bishop  Butler,  from  Reid  and  Stuart,  with 
long  treatises  of  Archbishop  Whateley  on  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
and  the  like.  Now  we  may  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  Yin- 
cent  Gioberti,  who  has  given  such  vast  trouble  to  the  Eng- 
lish Reviewers  of  late,  in  declaring  that  **  the  abolition  of 
Psychologism,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  strong  and 
profound  Ontologism,  is  the  only  plank  that  can  save  Eu- 
ropean Philosophy  from  a  total  shipwreck."  (Restanra- 
tion  des  sciences  Philosophiques,  &c.,  Paris.)  But  we 
can  say  that  we  believe  that  as  Inductive  science  of  the 
mind,  this  Psychologism — ("ce  Systdme,  qui  partdn  sens 
intime  pour  en  tirer  et  en  fabriquer  tout  Tedifice  de  la  coo- 
naissance  humaine,  pent  6tre  justement  nommd  Psychok>- 
gi8me"~>)has  wrought  a  pernksious  influence,  in  the  fonn 
in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  tbe  masses. 

In  the  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia,  we  have  nothing 
whatever  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  material  or  objective  uni- 
verse. Nothing  is  tit» ated  of  in  it  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented pictorially.  This  is  obviously  an  improvement, and 
one  of  great  moment.  Thereby  more  room  is  allowed  for 
the  complete  treatment  of  works  which  are  of  practical 
value  and  importance.  The  department  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, alone,  in  this  work,  exceeds  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive work  of  Professor  Olmsted.  The  articles  ob 
Chemistry  are  the  fullest  which  have  jet  been  laid  before 
the  world. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  day  of  inventMms 
and  machines,  nothing  series  to  give  such  accurate  views 
of  objecu  of  every  kind,  as  illustrative  designs.  This 
idea  is  becoming  universal,  and  is  giving  universal  en- 
courageroent  to  the  science  of  Iconography.  In  Germany 
scientific  works  are  never  published  without  great  expeu- 
diturc  on  this  score.  In  France  every  thing  is  represented 
thus;  and  we  even  find  M.  Didron  issuing  a  ••Mamel 
d*  Iconographic  Christienne  !"The  engravings  in  this  woik 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  distinguiafaed  artisla 
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fei  tbe  world,  vastly  superior  to  say  hitherto  publishod. 
They  not  only  excel  tlioae  of  other  Encyclopsdiae  in 
point  of  fineahnoM  and  accaracyf  but  likewise  in  aise— 
being  oblon^r  qaarto.  They  ponseas  in  a  degree  which 
we  have  never  seen  equalled,  that  cleameas  and  distinct- 
■CM  of  execution,  which  are  so  invaluable  in  works  de- 
signed for  popular  instruction.  The  plates  which  attend 
the  department  of  Astronomy  are  incomparably  superior 
to  any  thing  we  have  ever  known  in  artistic  neatness  and 
beauty ;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  because  of  the  diffi- 
eulty  of  obtaining  such  on  that  science.  There  is  also  a 
design  of  Liebig's  great  Laboratory  at  Greissen,  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  hands  of  its  editor,  but  which  has  not  yet 
ottde  its  appearance  in  the  course ;  but  in  that  the  pat- 
nms  of  the  work  may  anticipate  a  very  rich  treat. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  this  work  is  by  no 
■Hans  a  re-print  of  anything  which  has  been  before  pub- 
lished; U  U  etUirely  origiMol,  Tlieprincipal  point  of  its 
great  soperiority  to  other  works  of  this  kind  is  the  novelty 
end  freshness  of  its  information.  Things  are  here  men- 
tioned in  full,  which  can  be  discovered  in  no  other  works. 
Full  discussion  is  given  herein  of  the  new  planets  Nep- 
time,  Iris,  itc  Ample  description  may  be  read  of  the 
■linatiK  of  Flying  Machines,  Atmospheric  Railways, 
Magnetic  Telegraphs  in  £ngland,  France,  and  America ; 
also  of  Gatta  Fercha,  and  innumerable  other  late  inven- 
tk»8  and  scientific  novelties,  whereof  no  intimation  can 
be  discovered  in  all  the  Britannicas,  Americanas,  or  Met- 
ropoliianas  under  the  sun. 

One  quality  peculiarly  observable  in  it,  is  its  interesting 
lepieaentations  of  national  customs  and  dress.  There 
are  pictorial  representations  of  all  the  garmeuts  worn  in 
ill  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
There  are  the  most  minute  accounts  of  all  the  military  ha- 
biliments, from  those  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  through 
all  the  Mediaeval  changes,  to  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Ger- 
rnens  and  Frenchmen  of  our  own  day  ;  for  there  is  no  ar- 
ticle which  is  behind  the  inventions  and  investigations  of 
the  present  year  even ! 

There  is,  besides  these,  another  advantage  in  this  work, 
which  we  may  mention,  because  it  will  be  regarded  by  ail 
as  1  most  desirable  and  important  one  in  these  latter  days. 
The  seventh  and  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Bri- 
tannica  was  published  in  1842 ;  and  has  hitherto  divided 
pnblic  fiivor  with  the  Metropolitan — ^Rees'  plates  and  the 
old  Eldinbnrgh  being  now  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  obsolete 
IB  mattera  of  science.  The  Britannica  has  five  hundred 
qaarto  steel  engravings.  The  iconographic  has  the  same 
■aaiber,of  larger  sixe,  and  greatly  superior  in  execution. 
The  price  of  the  former  has  been  rediteed  to  a  fraction 
above  two  hundred  dollars :  the  work  before  us  costs  just 
tweaty-five! 

We  have  thus  endeavored  as  concisely  as  possible,  to 
canvass  the  design  and  contents  of  this  work ;  and  wecou- 
fidrntly  promise  tiie  above  bill  o(  fare  to  those  who  pat- 
roaixe  it.  And  in  doing  so,  we  have  merely  seconded  the 
acatiment3  of  some  of  ^e  ablest  and  most  learned  men  iu 
the  worid.* 

Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  is  the  Amer- 
ican editor  and  translator ;  a  gentleman  who  has  obtained 
a  repaution  Just  and  widely  extended  for  ability  and  ac- 
quirement. We  regard  him  as  eminently  qualified  for  the 
tninslalion  of  a  work  where  so  many  inaccunicies  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  transformation  of  tables,  statistics, 
and  acales,  and  especially  for  bringing  up  articles  to  the 

*  George  P.  Marsh,  our  present  Minister  to  Turkey, 
and  one  of  the  moat  profound  scholars  in  this  or  any  other 
eaantry,  ia  a  notice  of  the  work  iu  the  Literary  World, 
writes  in  a  strain  of  the  greatest  eulogy  as  to  its  intrinsic 
merit  and  nsefiilneaa. 


present  day,  when  they  require  it— by  his  tntimata  ae* 
quaintance  with  the  subjects  treated  therein,  more  paitio* 
ulariy  the  portions  relative  to  Natural  History  and  Phi* 
losophy,  to  whkh  bis  investigations  have  contributed  at 
much,  probably,  as  those  of  any  other  American. 

We  have  long  considered  such  a  publication  as  this  a 
great  desideratum,  and  above  all  others,  one  which  would 
be  most  patronized  by  an  American,  or,  to  bring  it  still 
closer,  by  a  Virginia  public.  And,  as  it  has  now  beea 
undertaken  with  great  labor  and  expenditure,  we  feelcoiH 
fident  that  a  work  of  such  rare  merit  must  meet  with  iti 
due  encouragement  firom  the  people  and  prees  of  tha 
country. 

The  Iconographic  Encyclopedia  is  a  household  work 
in  Germany,  where  its  circulation  has  been  immense  ■■ 
even  unprecedented  :  we  can  but  hope  that  it  will  be  so 
with  us ;  for  we  know  of  no  work  bidding  fair  to  do  mora 
'  for  the  diffusion  of  popular  education. 


The  Historik  of  Travails  into  Virgihia  Brit- 
annia, comprising  the  Cosmogn^hie  and  Comodities  of 
the  Country,  together  with  Manners  and  Customes  of 
the  People ;  gathered  and  observed  as  well  by  tkot 
■who  went  fir  Mt  thither  as  coiUded  by  William  Strachep, 
Gentf  the  firgt  Secretary  nj  the  Colony.  Now  first 
edited  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum* 
London.    Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society.    1849. 

Among  the  valuable  contributions  which  the  industry 
of  Historical  Societies  is  now  making  to  the  early  annals 
of  our  country,  we  have  met  with  few  which  deserve  a 
higher  rank  than  the  one  before  us.  The  position  of  tlie 
author  afforded  him  the  best  opportunities  for  observing 
the  fltniggirs  of  the  infant  Colony  at  Jamestown,  and  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  his  narrative  ranging  over  1610, 
j  1611,  and  1612,  only  five  years  after  the  first  definite  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown  in  1607,  is  certainly  "  one  of  the 
highest  interest  (as  is  well  remarked  in  the  Editor's  intro- 
duction,) to  all  who  read  with  pleasure  what  Hakluyt 
calls  *  the  industrious  labors  and  painefuU  travels  of  onr 
countrymen.' " 

We  were  aware  that  a  copy  of  Strachey's  MS.  was 
in  this  country,  having  been  obtained  by  that  indefktigabia 
collector,  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  and  we  have 
looked  with  great  interest  for  its  publication,  but  our  im- 
patience would  have  been  much  greater  had  we  known 
its  curious  character.  In  the  short  limits  of  a  notice  like 
the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  tract,  but 
there  are  several  matters  to  which  we  cannot  but  advert 
for  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  our  readers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  **  Account  of  the  Ear- 
ly Voyages  to  America,"  prepared  by  Conway  Robinson, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society,  is  published  an  interesting  me- 
moir, by  Robert  Greenhow,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City, 
going  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  in  1506  had  know- 
ledge of,  and  in  1573,  visited  a  bay  called  Santa  Ma- 
ria, in  the  latitude  of  37  degrees ;  and  suggesting  that  the 
bay  must  liave  been  the  Chesapeake.  Mr.  Greenhow  sos- 
lained  his  opinion  by  an  exirttct  from  a  work  published  at 
Madrid  in  1723,  by  Don  Andres  Gonzales  Barcia  **  eona- 
posed  in  great  part  from  original  documents  in  the  ArehivM 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  of  the  Franciscan  oi^ 
dcr  in  Spain,  to  which  he  had  access.**  And  it  is  very  di^ 
fie  u  It  to  adopt  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of  Mr.  Green- 
how, when  the  position  ix(  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  coui- 
pared  with  the  minute  geographical  account  given  in  Bar- 
cia*s  work.  Still,  as  we  have  not  aoceas  to  any  of  the  old 
charts  of  the  Spaniards,  much  incredulity  has  been  man- 
itested  on  the  subject,  and  a  strong  disposition  existed  at 
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the  time  Mr.  Greenhow*8  Memoir  was  publiahed,  to  clin^ 
to  tbe  idea  that  the  Englieh  and  not  the  Spanish  Naviga- 
tors were  the  diacorerers  of  the  Chesapeake.  1  n  the  mar* 
gin  of  the  work  before  us  is  a  note  which  we  presume  is 
by  Strachej  himseU^  and  which  afibrds  pregnant  proof  of 
If  r.  G.'s  correctness.  It  occurs  in  the  ^  Premonition  to 
the  Reader,"  p.  4.  The  author  is  warmly  combatting  the 
claim  of  Spain  to  the  country,  and  in  reference  to  the 
boundaries  **of  this  parte  of  America,  which  we  call  ours 
and  by  tbe  name  of  Virginia,  or  Nova-Brittannia ;  begin- 
nittg  iVom  the  point  of  land  called  Cape  Comfort,  and  so 
holding  all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  Northward  two  bun* 
dred  miles,  and  from  Uie  point  of  the  said  Cape  Comfort 
all  along  the  sea  coast  to  the  Southward  three  hundred 
miles,'*-— he  adds  this  marginal  note,  **  Within  the  Cketo- 
poke  JBay  six  lea^ueM,  which  Bay  the  Spamiardt  w  their 
eartee  call  Santa  Maria," 

The  loyalty  of  our  author  is  of  a  stamp  which  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Royal  Pedant  his  mas- 
ter,— Hear  what  he  says  of  Powhatan^we  modernise  the 
orthography. 

"  And  sure  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  how  surh  a  barba- 
rous and  uncivil  prince  should  take  unto  him,  adorned 
and  set  forth  with  no  greater  outward  ornament  and  mu- 
nificence, a  form  and  ostentation  of  such  majesty,  as  he 
eiprcsseth,  which  oftentimes  strikes  awe  and  sufficient 
wonder  in  4>ur  people,  presenting  themselves  before  him ; 
but  such  is,  I  believe,  the  impression  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  however  these  as  other  heathens,  forsaken  by  the  true 
Ught,  and  have  not  the  portion  of  the  knowing  blessed 
Christian  spirit,  yet  I  am  peretuided  there  u  aa  infused 
Xriad  of  Diviaitiee  and  extraor dinar y^  appointed  t/uit  it 
ehall  be  to  by  the  King"  of  Kinge,  to  Much  a*  are  hit  imme- 
diate inttrutaentt  on  Earth  (how  wretched  toever  otherwite 
under  the  curte  ofmitbelief  and  infidelity,)  At  it  it  in  the 
Ptalm^  *  Dixi  vos  sicut  Dii  estis,'  to  govern  and  dwell  in 
the  eyet  and  countenaneet  of  priucet" 

We  have  also  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  family  of  this  great  chietj  which  is  certainly  new 
to  us,  namely  that  ^*  young  Pocohuuta,  (Pocahontas,)  a 
daughter  of  his,  using  sometime  to  our  fort  in  times  past, 
was  married  to  a  private  captain,  called  Kocoum,  some 
two  years  since."  This  was,  of  course,  before  the  mar- 
riage of  this  interesting  woman  to  Mr.  Rolfe — and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  we  are  told  that  she  some- 
times resorted  to  the  fort  and  amused  herself  with  the 
boys  in  the  market  place,  **  making  them  wheel,  foiling 
on  their  hands,  turning  up  their  heels  upwards,"  and  par- 
ticipating to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  amusements  of  her 
youthful  playmates. 

We  cannot  but  notice  a  singular  mistake,  as  we  con- 
ceive, into  which  the  learned  Editor  of  the  work  before  us 
has  lallen.  In  describing  James  River,  our  author  says, 
**  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near  three  miles  in  breadth, 
yet  do  the  shoals  force  the  channel  so  near  the  land,  that 
a  sacre  will  overaboot  it  at  point  blank."  To  this  word, 
**taere"  the  Editor  adds  the  following  note.  "  Falco  sa- 
cer ;  Anglk;d  sacre,"  or  '*  taker^'*  a  bold  and  active  spe- 
cies of  fiilcon.  By  referring  to  Bailey's  Dictionary,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  while  taker  in  falconry,  is  a  species 
of  Hawk,  yet,  that  it  is  also  a  sort  of  great  gun,  of  which 
he  describes  three  kinds,  and  in  tliis  sense  it  was  obvious- 
ly used  by  our  author.  It  is  very  probably  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  word  Falcon  in  Gunnery,  which  is  also 
described  by  Bailey,  and  who  stales  ite  pomt  blank  shot 
90  paces. 

The  work  before  us  is  beautifully  printed  and  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  enlightened  association  whence  it 
emanates.    We  are  extremely  thankful  for  the  copy  with 
which  we  have  been  favored,  and  shall  hail  with  pleasure  ' 
the  hiture  publications  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.     Our 


own  Historical  Society  should  lose  no  time  in  establiaiuBg 
a  communication  with  them,  which  must  be  matusllj 
beneficial. 


Modern  Literatitiie  akd  Literary  Meit:  Being  t 
Second  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.  By  Gkorgk 
GiLFiLLAff.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  Edi- 
tion. New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  200  Broad- 
way.    M.DCCC.L. 

This  is  a  strange,  and,  at  the  same  time,  agreeable  med- 
ley of  things  fomiliar  and  things  grandiose — achecquered 
bit  of  metaphysical  mosaic,  with  here  a  frsgment  of  Em- 
erson and  there  a  scrap  of  Macaulay — black  alteniating 
with  white  and  the  opaque  with  the  translucent.  We 
think  it  an  evidence  of  a  sad  perversion  of  literary  taste 
that  such  books  as  Mr.  Gilfillan's  should  be  popular,  for 
with  all  his  striking  characteristics,  there  is  a  certain  ex 
trevagance  in  his  manner,  an  eternal  striving  aAereflect, 
that  shakes  our  foith  in  him  as  a  reliable  critic  and  ofleodi 
against  our  notions  of  excellence  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  literature  he  has  chosen  for  his  labours.  The 
**  Second  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits"  is  foil  of  briUiaat 
and  absurd  passages,  wherein  our  Scotch  divine  is  by 
turns  a  poet,  a  mountebank,  and  an  executioner,  singing 
to  us  whole  pages  of  blank-verse,  playing  off  fiutastie 
tricks  of  literary  agility,  and  hanging  up,  k  la  Jack  Ketch, 
the  unfortunate  offenders  who  have  fallen  under  thefwver> 
ity  of  his  own  judgmenU.  Thus,  Macaulay  after serriog 
his  purpose  as  a  medium  through  which  he  may  exhibit 
some  of  his  prettinesses,  is  '*  turned  ofT'  with  great  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  Sidney  Smith  follows  m  due  tarn,  and 
is  dispatched  with  even  less  ceremony.  Mr.  Gilfillaa  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  that "  he  has  aimed  at  a  tone  somewhat 
more  subdued"  than  in  his  former  efforts,  having  **  hoa- 
bandcd  his  enthusiasm"  for  a  work  on  the  *'  Bards  of  the 
Bible"  which  is  more  than  two-thirds  completed  and  will 
shortly  appear.  If  the  following  brief  extracts  from  tbe 
present  work  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  a  tubdned 
style,  what  grandiloquent  things  may  we  not  expect  wheo 
he  gets  among  the  cherubim  ? 

**  The  *  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  "  says  Mr.  Gilfillaa,  ia 
**  calculated  to  enchant  classical  scholars,  and  the  book 
glows  like  a  cinder  from  Vesuvius,^ — and  most  gorgeous- 
ly are  the  reelings  of  that  fiery  drunkard  depicted." 

**  Macaulay 's  ballads  sound  in  part  like  the  thongs  of 
Bellona." 

Speaking  of  Emerson,  he  says,  "  In  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
man,  he  runs  up  the  midnight  winds  of  the  forest  and  qaes- 
tions  every  star  of  the  sky" — feats  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say.  which,  Mr.  GilfiUan  in  his  best  plight,  has  never  ex- 
ceeded. 

*'  Leigh  Hunt,"  we  are  told,  **  always  dips  his  pen  in  a 
reservoir  compounded  of  warm  blood  and  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness."' 

Can  any  one  tell  us  the  composition  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
ink,  and  what  new  ingredient  it  will  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce to  prepare  it  for  the  delineation  of  the  "  Bards  of  the 
Bible  ?" 

I'he  work  is  for  sale  by  Morris  6l  Brother,  Nash  & 
Woodhouse  and  Harrold  &,  Murray. 


Latter-Day  Pamphlets:  edited  by  Thomas  Cariyle. 
No.  1.  The  Present  Time.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson 
&Co.    1850. 

To  borrow  an  expression  from  the  pamphlet  itself,  it  is 
a  farrago  of  **  fatal,  infinite  nonsense."  We  believe  the 
disciples  of  Joe  Smith  call  themselves  "Latter-Day 
SaintA  :"  and  truly  this  is  worthy  of  a  place— though  net 
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a  high  one— «iDoog  the  Revelations  of  the  Mormon  Pro- 
pbet.  It  resembles  them  in  beauty,  intelligence,  and  uae- 
fobieaa.  If  it  be  possible  to  winnow  any  grains  oot  of 
these  sisty  pages  of  chaiT,  they  may  1)e  sifted  into  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1.  That  tlie  coarse  of  affairs  in  Europe  for  tlie  last  few 
ceoturiea,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  progress  in  the 
kDowledge  of  good  government,  political  economy,  and 
social  order,  i^  ju«t  the  opposite  thing  :  that  the  condition 
of  the  most  famed  nations  b  what  the  author  calls  **  An- 
archy, p/M  a  street  constable :"  and  that  the  constable  is 
about  to  be  annihilated. 

2.  That  (ireat  Britain  is  on  the  verge  of  universal  pau- 
perani,and  the  consummation  of  all  evils,  imaginable  and 
luumaginable. 

3.  That  there  is  no  remedy  in  any  scheme  or  system 
heretofore  conceived  by  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

4«  That  the  only  salvation  lies  in  the  absolute  control 
of  the  ignorant  many  by  certain  '*  Captains  of  Industry," 
onder  the  domination  of  a  **  God-made  king."  This  lat- 
ter dignitary  is  not  to  be  a  **  Histrionic  Phantasm,"  a 
**  Sham-Kmg,"  like  the  late  dethroned  monarchs  :  but  a 
**  Chief  Governor,*'  a  **  true  commander,"  *'  who  knows 
for  himself  the  divine  appointmenU  of  this  Universe,  the 
eternal  laws  ordained  by  God  the  Maker,"  &c. 

5.  He  is  to  cure  all  evils  by  leading  the  people  to  work 
—and  making  them  work— as  ** Farmer  Hodge"  does  with 
his  horses,  **  Black  Dobbin,  Bay  Darby,  and  Gray  Joan." 
They  are  to  work  in  reclaiming  Irish  bogs,  English  Fox- 
coreis,  and  Scotch  hill-sides.  And  if  they  hang  back, 
they  are  thus  admonished — ^'^  refuse  to  strike  into  it — 
shirk  the  heavy  labor,  disobey  the  rules — I  will  admon- 
ish and  endeavor  to  incite  you ;  if  m  vain,  I  will  flog  you ; 
if  still  m  vain,  I  will  at  last  shoot  you, — and  make  God's 
Earth,  and  the  forlorn-hope  in  God's  Battle,  free  of  you." 

That  is  all,  dear  reader,  for  the  present.  Who  this  pow- 
eiiul  and  mysterious  potentate  is  to  be — and  how  he  is  to 
eaforee  his  commands — ^it  is  perhaps  tlie  design  of  the 
Oracle  to  unfold  hereafter,  though  no  such  promise  is 
held  OQL  But  we  cannot  suppose  4t  so  cruel  as  merely 
to  aame  the  road  to  safety,  without  showing  us  how  to 
get  into  it.  If  the  power  of  the  masses,  constantly  in- 
creasing by  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  the  Union  of  forces,  is  to  be  reduced  and  sup- 
pressed by  some  new  contrivance,  physical  or  moral — for 
pity's  sake,  tell  us  what  it  is.  Most  worshipful  Sir  Oracle, 
you  tell  us  we  are  but  mice — that  our  so-called  Liberty 
is  a  terrible  cat,  with  claws  and  talons  for  our  desiruc- 
tioo— and  tliat  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  a  bell  upon  her. 

Now,  if  you  please,  be  good  enough  to  teach  us  how  to 
Mlthecai, 


Sabbath  Ltrics  ;  or,  Songgfrom  Scripture,  A  Christ- 
mas Gift  of  Love.  By  W.  Gilmorx  Simms.  Charles- 
ton :  From  the  press  of  Walker  and  Ja'knes.  1849. 

Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  autlior  ibr  a  copy 
of  this  pleasing  collection  of  devotional  poems.  All  of 
them  ate  distinguished  by  felicity  of  expression  and  me- 
kidioas  rhythm,  and  some  are  meritorious  as  paraphra- 
•es  of  Scripture.  This  we  consider  high  praise.  The 
lofty  inspirations  of  the  sacred  writers  have  never  yet 
been  approached  by  any  human  composition.  Milton, 
himself  **  who  rode  sublime,  upon  the  seraph  wings  of 
ecstasy,**  produced  a  Version  of  the  Psalms  which  fell  so 
for  below  the  noble  originals  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  his  feme  had  they  never  appeared.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  the  simple  and  touching  lamentation  of  the 
children  of  Zion,  '^  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept"  in  the  Psalmist's  version,  with  any  modem 


rendering  of  it  in  rhyme,  (even  Byron's,)  will  see  at  ouce 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter.  This  "  Song  of  Captivity" 
is  among  the  paraphrases  of  Mr.  Simms ;  an  unfortunate 
selection,  we  think,-~not  that  he  altogether  failed  in  adap- 
ting it  to  metrical  arrangement,  but  that  it  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest unfovorable  comparisons  with  former  versifiers  and 
with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Psalm  itself.  There  are 
poems,  however,  in  this  collection,  which  Mr.  Simms  may 
be  proud  of,  as  the  promptings  of  his  own  muse.  We 
have  no  room  to  give  a  single  specimen.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, close  this  hurried  notice  without  a  word  of  conunen- 
dation  for  Messrs.  Walker  and  James,  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  typography  of  this  brochure »  The  clearness 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  verses  are  printed  might  al- 
most persuade  us  to  be  a  poet. 


The  Uhioh— Past  and  Future— How  it  Worits,  and  how 
to  Save  it.  By  a  Citizen  of  Virginia.  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  published  anony- 
mously, is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  this 
country.  A  daily  newspaper  had  already  removed  the 
mask  that  conceals  his  features  from  public  view,  so  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  him  in  proper  person.  Mr. 
M.  R.  H.  Gamett  of  Elssex  county,  Va.,  then  it  is,  to 
whom  this  work  has  been  correctly  attributed.  Our  lim- 
iu  forbid  us  to  notice  at  length  the  positions  taken  by  Mr. 
Gamett  in  his  present  eflbrt ;  indeed  we  do  not  know  that 
we  could  do  so  without  trenching  upon  political  ground; 
but  we  may  safely  say  that  Southern  institutions  and  in- 
terests are  elaborately  considered  and  defended  by  him  in 
a  masterly  manner.  We  have  known  Mr.  Gamett  long 
as  a  thoughtful  student  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
we  have  ere  this  tracked  his  steps  in  the  pages  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  but  we  believe  he  has  never 
before  put  forth  an  independent  essay.  We  are  sure  that 
his  pamphlet  will  make  its  mark  and  secure  for  him  an 
enviable  reputation. 


DiCTiONART  of  MechanicMf  Engine  Work  and  Engineer^ 
ing,  Oliver  Byrne^  Editor,  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&,  Co. 

No.  5  of  this  excellent  work  has  been  issued,  We  had 
designed  to  call  attention  to  jt  when  the  first  number  ap- 
peared, but  it  is  well  perhaps  that  we  deferred  doing  so, 
because  we  can  now  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of 
its  value.  To  the  large  and  growing  class  of  educated 
machinists  and  engine-builders,  it  will  prove  a  most  use- 
ful guide  and  vade-mecum,  not  only  on  account  of  the  re- 
liable character  of  the  reading-matter  bnt  from  the  excel- 
lence and  number  of  the  wood*cut8.  In  no  branch  of 
modem  improvement  in  physics  is  the  community  more 
deeply  interested  than  the  investigations  in  Engine-work, 
as  has  been  too  fearfully  demonstrated,  year  after  year 
by  the  terrific  explosions,  on  land  and  water,  which  have 
caused  so  fearful  a  destraction  of  human  life.  The  care- 
less and  criminal  want  of  scientific  knowledge  in  those 
who  employ  and  direct  the  Titanic  agency  of  steam,  and 
the  lack  of  precaution  with  which  they  use  a  force  which 
demands  to  be  chained  down  and  restrained  like  the  most 
furious  and  untameable  of  wild  animals — ^have  led  to 
sacrifices  more  dreadful  than  any  offered  to  appease  the 
cmel  gods  of  a  heathen  idolatry.  Humanity  cries  aloud 
for  reform  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  only  by  making  the 
builders  and  managers  of  steam-engines  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  tlicir  business  that  we  can  hope  to  eflect 
this  reform.    Mr*  Byrne's  Dictionary  will  serve  a  good 
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purpose  in  educating  the  mechanical  claaa  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  will  meet  witli  the  encouragement  it  so  well  de- 
serves. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  Richmond  at  the  bookstores  of 
Morris  &  Brother,  and  J.  W.  Randolph. 


Junius ;  with  New  Evidence  ngtothe  Aulhorahip,  and  an 
AnaJjftit  by  the  late  Sir  Harrie  NieoUu.  By  JouK 
Wadk,  Autlior  of  '  A  Compendium  of  British  History' 
d&c.  Vol.  1.  Loudon.  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  1850. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  and  cheap  edition  of  the  wri 
tings  of  the  never-to-be-found-out  'Junius.*  The  typogra- 
phy is  excellent,  the  paper  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
text  embellished  with  fac-similes  of  the  autograph  let- 
ters. It  will  be  a  favorite  edition,  we  predict,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  style  of  its  publication  and  the  exceed- 
ingly low  price  (87|  cents  per  volume)  at  which  it  is  fur- 
nished. 

So  much  for  the  externals.  Of  Junius  it  is  of  course 
superfluous  to  say  a  word.  As  for  the  *  Analysis*  and  the 
•  new  evidence,*  we  have  not  the  courage  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  their  merits,  inasmuch  as  it  might  prolong 
our  notice  to  an  inconvenient  snd  unreasonable  length, 
and,  if  we  should  delay  the  present  number  of  our  maga- 
zine until  we  had  thoroughly  investigated  thn  subjact,  it 
might  never  come  out  during  the  lifetime  of  ourselves  or 
any  of  our  subscribers.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  author  of  the  last  treatise  on  the  pater- 
nity of  the  letters,  published  some  months  since  in  the 
North  British  Review,  said  that  his  conviction  was  the 
result  of  occasional  researches  during  a  space  of  thirty 
years,  and  a  bibliomaniac  who  undertook,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  Sir  David's  article,  to  collect  into  a  library 
all  the  works  that  had  been  written  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  great  unknown,  gave  up  in  despair  after  get- 
ting together  several  thousand  volumes.  Every  body  has 
his  own  theory  about  Junius.  Macaulay  thinks  he  was 
Sir  Philip  Francis.  Mr.  Wade  is  of  opinion  that  he  was 
Lord  George  Sackville.  We  should  not  be  surprised  be- 
fore long  to  see  a  demonstration  that  he  was  none  other 
than  the  Wanderiug  Jew.  As  for  our  own  impressions, 
though  they  are  of  no  worth,  we  confess  to  be  a  convert 
to  the  opinion  of  Sir  David,  that  Dr,  Lachlan  McLane 
was  the  man. 

But  the  question  of  authorship  apart,  the  present  edi- 
tion  deserves  a  large  sale  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet 
it.  Individuals  or  the  trade  supplied  by  the  American 
agents  of  Bohn — ^Messrs.  Bangs,  Piatt  &  Co.  204,  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


DESI71.T0RIA  :  Tlie  Recovered  MSS,  of  an  Eeeentrie. 
New  York  :  Baker  and  Scribner.  145  Nassau  Street 
and  36  Park  Row,  1850. 

We  hear  it  confidently  stated  in  literary  circles  tliat 
this  volume,  which  is  modestly  put  forth  without  a  name, 
is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  of  Richmond.  We  have 
looked  into  it  but  cursorily,  and  are  not  therefore  prepared 
to  pass  judgment  on  its  character.  We  will  however  al- 
low a  northern  critic  of  great  taste  and  learning  to  do  this 
for  us,  merely  saying  that  there  are  abundant  evidences 
in  the  volume  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  gen- 
eral and  classical  literature.  The  following  is  from  a 
New  York  daily  paper — 

"  No  sincere  autobiography  can  ever  be  destitute  of  in- 
terest, though  the  narrative  may  not  possess  the  attrac- 
tion that  is  given  graceful  and  artistic  expression.    An 


ideal  portraiture,  set  forth  as  the  record.of  personal  eip» 
rience,  if  it  preserves  fidelity  to  nature,  in  any  tolenble 
degree,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  actual  life.  The  present  work  combines  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  interest  of  both  dasses  of  composilioB. 
Under  the  disguise  of  a  very  inartificial,  fictitious  itory, 
the  author  presents  the  confoesions  of  an  inner  life,  iriiieli, 
from  their  versimilitude  and  naturalness,  must  have  had 
their  prototype  in  some  living  experience.  They  abound 
in  the  finest  touches  of  feeling,  and  a  golden  vein  of  orig- 
inal thought  is  often  disclosed,  showing  that  the  work  is 
not  without  richer  treasures  tlian  are  visible  at  first  view 
on  the  surface.  It  is  a  book  that  "improves  on  acqaaist- 
ance,**  and  will  often  be  recurred  to  for  the  cnrioos  and 
delicate  webs  of  passion  which  the  author  delights  lo 
weave  around  the  prominent  pointe  of  his  nairative.  He 
has  more  insight  into  the  human  heart  than  experience  in 
composition.  With  the  decided  talent  exhibited  in  thii 
volume,  we  believe  him  capable  of  prodneing  a  fer  sape- 
rior  work.  We  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  who  he  ia, 
but  finding  the  right  stuff  in  him,  we  hope  that  this  ia  not 
the  last  time  we  shall  enjoy  his  company.** 


Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works.  J%^th  Inirodudmj 
Remark*  and  Note*  Original  and  Selected.  Bostoe 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son and  Company. 

This  handsome  serial  publicaUon  has  reached  its  twelfth 
number  which  is  on  our  table,  with  an  exquisite  engraving 
of  Helena,  .accompanying  the  letter-press  of  "All'a  well 
that  ends  well.'*  We  had  occasion  to  commend  this  edi- 
tion of  the  great  dramatist  to  publk  fevor,  in  a  fonner 
number  of  our  magazine,  and  we  can  only  now  reiterate 
the  commendation  then  given.  It  is  for  sale  in  Riehmood 
by  George  M.  West  6l  Brother. 


Thb  Miscxllansovs  Works  of  Olitxr  Goldsmith. 
Including  a  Variety  of  Pieces  Now  First  Collected. 
Bf  James  Prior  dtc.  &c.  dtc.  New  York :  Gcoige  P. 
Putnam.    M.  DCCC.  L. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  Essays  and  other  fogitivs 
prose  writings  of  Goldsmith  will  be  complete  in  Four  Vol- 
nmes.  Two  have  already  been  published.  The  Second 
Volume,  now  before  us,  contains  the  femous  ''Letters  of 
a  Citizen  of  the  World,*'  in  which,  under  the  mask  of  a 
disciple  of  Confocius,  the  author  playfoUy  but  keenly  aa- 
tirizes  the  follies  of  his  day  and  generation.  These  letten 
occupy  488  clearly -printed  octevo  pages,  the  remsiniBg 
70  pages  of  the  Volume  being  devoted  to  the  "Familiar  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Natural  History.**  We  trast 
that  Mr.  Putnam  will  be  encouraged  by  the  public  in  hii 
enterprise  of  publishing  good  library  editions  of  standard 
works. 

This  book  is  for  sale  by  Morris  ^  Brother. 


Hands  hot  Hearts  :  A  Novel,  by  Janet  W.  TTiOtsMS. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1850. 

We  have  not  read  this  book  ourselves :  but  on  the  jodg* 
ment  of  certain  critics  of  the  feir  sex,  who  have  fevoied  as 
with  their  opinion,  and  upon  which  we  are  quite  wiliiBK 
to  steke  our  own,  we  pronounce  it  a  very  well  wiitteii 
natural,  and  pretty  novel ;  not  quite  equal,  perhaps,  id 
the  Caxtons,  but  immeasurably  above  the  oonunon  ma 
ot  fictitious  works.  It  may  be  bad  of  Messrs.  Moma  k 
Brother. 
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.  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

From  tht  Southern  Atlas,  {Montgomery,  Ala,) 
Southern  Literary  Mksskiiger. 

The  March  number  of  the  above-named  work 
has  been  received,  filled  as  usual  with  original 
matter  of  a  hi|;hly  interesting  character,  some  of 
the  papers  being  written  with  a  good  deal  of 
ability. 

The  article  on  Edgar  A.  Poe  is  very  well  done. 
We  wish  more  of  our  reviews  would  adopt  a 
style  similar  to  that  employed  by  this  magazine, 
the  literary  namby-pambyism  of  the  day  loudly 
calls  for  it.  There  is  a>t«Be  of  manly  indepen- 
dence observable,  and  true  Southern  feeling  man- 
ifested, ia  many  of  the  articles  which  appear 
in  this  periodical  that  we  much  admire,  stmngly 
remindiAg  us  of  the  better  days  of  the  Southern 
Review,  and  which  should  warmly  recommend 
it  to  Southern  support. 


From  the  Oquatoka  (lU.)  Spectator,) 

Southkrn  Literary  MESSEifGfiUJ^r  F^ft. — 
This  excellent  periodical  for  February  is  at  hand, 
and  we  find  its  contents  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting. A  number  of  fine  articles  adorn  its  pa- 
ges— articles,  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
liferary  pj-oductions  anywhere;  and  we  have, 
besiAqii,  Vf^sI  ^cU  written  reviews  by  the  pen 
•  of  thc^  fi^itor,  iirhich  are  composed  in  a  spirit  of 
candor  ^hat  ou#|||od0Mi  eritirs  do  not  often  ex- 
hibit. The  tililir  $ifio  eott\ri|>utes  a  well-meri- 
ted eulogy  upon  the  late  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke, 
who  has  heretofore  been  a  frequeni  contributor 
to  the  **  Messenger." 


From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 

The  Southern  I/iterary  Messenger  is  ever  wel- 
come. No  one  among  the  Magazines  of  the 
day,  foreign  or  domestic,  possesses  higher  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  American  readers.  The 
March  number  has  a  valuable  article  on  Wm. 
Godwin,  by  Tuckermau,  one  of  our  best  writers — 
a  fresh,  well  written  general  review  of  Shaks- 
peare,  bis  origin,  personal  history,  learning  and 
genius,  io  which  the  writer  differs  from  most 
commentators  in  ascribing  erudition  to  the  m§n. 
Poe  is  also  diteussed  with  freedom  and,  we  think, 
general  fairness.  We  note  also  a  creditable  me- 
trical translation  of  the  ftrst  book  of  the  iEneid, 
some  parts  of^  which  are  worthy  of  the  original. 
This  excelleut  monthly  is  published  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  by  Mr.  J50.  R.  Thoupsoit,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. 


From  the  Courrier  dts  Etats  tlnis. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger, — Ce  recueil  e8t» 
sans  contredit,  Tun  des  plus  litt^raires  qui  exist- 
ent aux  Etats-Unis.  Pour  preuve,  nous  n*en 
voudrions  qu'uu  seul  fait;  la  livraison  de  mars, 
que  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux,  contient  une  no* 
velle  traduction  en  vers  anglais  du  ler  chant  de 
VEneide  de  Virgile.  C'est  certes  1^  une  etude 
essentiellement,  purement  litteraire,  et  qui  peut- 
elre  fera  sourire  certaines  gens  qui  diront :  (A 
quoi  bon?)  Un  article  phtlosophique  sur  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  un  essaisur  Shakespeare,  une  re- 
vue des  ouvrages  d' Edgar  Poe,  se  detachent  snr 
d*autres  articles  moins  considerables,  ma  is  egal* 
ment  pleins  d'int6r6t.  •  The  Seldens  of  Sherwood 
et  la  Reverie  d*un  haehelier  viennent  m^ler  aux 
matidres  plus  s6rieuses  le  roman  et  la  fantaisie. 


From  the  Banner  of  Temperance. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger, — At  this  time 
the  press  teems,  and  the  country  is  absolutely 
overrun  with  trashy  Magazines,  and  light  litera- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  Monthlies  and  Annuals^ 
whose  chief  merit  seems  to  consist  in  the  spar- 
kle of  their  pictures,  or  the  empty  glitter  of  their 
exterior,  sucii  things  as  in  the  world  of  literature* 
Carlyle  would  call  "Rush-lights,  and  Sulphur- 
matches."  In  this  state  of  the  case  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  sincere  gratification  to  us,  that  therp  h  to 
be  seen  in  the  hemisphere  of  jStful^m'fcHo^ya^ 
literature,  a  •♦  bright  particujajr  etar,"  teaming 
forth  in  the  mid-heaven  of  a  snining,  and  we 
trust,  a  successful  career.  The  Messenger,  is 
unlike  the  literary  "rush-lights"  of  the  day, 
whose  cornTscati^iis  become  no  steady  light  to 
guide  the  footsteps  of  manly  intellect,  or  aspiring 
thought,  in  its  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or 
that  **  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base"  in 
the  productions  of  Byron's  far-famed : 


— — —  **  Scribbling  crew. 
For  notice  eager,  passing  in  long  review  •, 

The  purity  and  elevated  tone  of  its  literature, 
and  the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  intellectual  em- 
bellishments constitute  the  solid  and  unpretend- 
ing magnificence  of  its  worth. 


^  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  as  solid, 
instructive  and  satisfactory  as  ever.  One  risee 
from  its  perusal  like  a  man  who  has  appeased 
his  hunger  from  a  well  filled  table — in  the  best 
possible  humour  with  the  whole  world. 

[Cadiz  {Ohio)  Republic 
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PROSPECTUS 

•  SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER, 

A  new  Tolume  of  this  long^established  and  favorite  monthly  was  commenced  on  the  let  of 
January  last.  In  issuing  its  Prospectus,  the  Editor  does  not  deefla  it  necessary  to  publish  any 
long  list  of  contributors  or  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  laudations  of  the  Magaaine.  Its  character  it 
well-known  throughout  the  country.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  it  has  occupied  the  fiwt  rank  of  ex- 
cellence in  periodical  literature*  ^iThe  Editor  iS'  determined  to  maintain  its  standing,  by  filling  it 
with  articles  from  the  best  peRsin  the  country.    The  contents  will  embraca     > 

i^ieviews,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,  J^^oveIs\  Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  Poems^  Cri' 
iiques,  and  Papers  on  the  Army,  J^Tavy  and  other  JSTational  Subjects. 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  present  article^  of  a  Scientific  character,  such  as  dttf« 
ing  the  past  year,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Ilia 
forthcoming  volume,  (he  Original  Novef,'of 

THB    8ELDENS  '  OF    8U£HWOOD»    WILL    BE    CONTIKUBD. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  accomplished  EuTopean  Correspondent  will 
«ontii|ue  to  furnish  the  Magazine  with -*  w   , 

comprising  all  the  Items  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  critical  remarks  on  all  novelties  in.  Scieoce, 
Literature  and  Art.     The  reader  will  find  this  cori-espondc^ce  a  faithful  reflection  of  Life  ih  the 


^r^ch  Capital.    The  political  sagacity  oi  the  writer  has  been  commended  in  the  highect  t^rms^y* 
ihe^ntional  Intelligencer.  ^  v^*J  -?  <> 

*  "^  Otflhi^Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Edijtor  wil^o|i\j- <j#y  ihaljl^ 


?ntional  Intelligencer.  «•  '^*3^ 

Otflhi^Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Edijtor  wij^  opl^- ^^ 
<wil>  em  trace 'topious  noie#  on  current  literature,  and  revie^vs  of  alhifeT^  ^nioijtan  or  F,oreign 
works  of  genrenli  biei'efi.r  and*  valne.  ,  Uis  opinions  will  at  least  ba  altrays  fearltsllwaudlionesliy 
avowed.  <    •       •  .**'•'•  •       .  •  ^  "*  ^   /    , 


002n>ITI0KS  OF  THI!  SOUTH  EHNLZTERAHY  SVTSSSEMrCIEB. 


1.  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  is  pulli.-hed  in 
monthly  niunbon*.  EiM'h  number  contains  not  less  tium 
64  large  siiper-roynl  pagep,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in 
tlie  best  maimer, and  on  pnpcr  of  iHcmoet beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  M  E^?^?ENG  Elt  is  mailed  rf^ilarly  on  or  about 
the  firet  day  of  ever)'  month  in  the  year.  .Twelye  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  liie  price  of  substiiption  ia  $5 
jier  \o\mnc J  pat/a h/e  in  aticance ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
Bent  to  aiiy  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is^  accompanied 
withUiecASH.  I  >^TIIE  YEAKC031MENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMliER.  NO  St  IKSCRU'TION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE.  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.  IIT 

3.  The  risk* of  tfUnsmitting  .subscriptions  by  mail  will 
l>e  assumed  by  the  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber  thus 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (besides  takin*^  prop«r 
evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  not« 
sent ;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  thjough  the  Port- 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  ia  Jiot  dir(?Cie<f  to  be' discontinued 
before  tlie  first  number  of  a  vwiurnc  has  been  puMish6d,tt 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another* y^ar. 

5.  Any  one  enclo.«ing  a  ^20  purrent  bill,  uUone  tiin«, 
with  llie  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall  recei>« 
FIVE  copies  of  the  ^MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

6.  The  mutual. obligations  of  the  publisher  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  arafully  incun-ed  as  soon  as  the  flrst 
No.  ot  tlie.vjolume  is  issued  :  and  oiler  thai  tiuie,  do  dit- 
continuance  of  a  subscrijilion  wilT  be  peiyiitted.  Nor  will 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  things  remaint 
due  thereon,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  editor 
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1  Gbuwe  it  tbe  Streets  of  Parte  during  the 
Winter  of  1849-50. 


BT  AN  AMERICAN. 

BtpeciatUms  of  an  Ainerican — Street- SweeperM — 
Beggar$ — Exhifntions^  Coachmen  and  Falets~- 
VekkUi^Ahu9e  of  Animals — Funerals— Sol- 
Utrs^Cldldrtn— Fondness  for  Dogs — Pari" 
sum  Shops — Paris  at  Night-^Historieal  Asso- 

Than  nust  be  to  a  eititen  of  tbe  United  States, 
Titidog  Paria  for  tbe  first  time,  a  tbousaod  ob- 
jeeli  and  a  tbouiand  usages  wbieb  strike  him 
widi  all  tbe  force  of  entire  novetty.  I  speak 
merely  of  thoee  objects  wbich  one  sees,  and  of 
dMse  nsagee  whicb  one  observes  in  the  streets, 
where  the  fMMrt  of  a  people  can  always  be  stu- 
died to  tbe  greatest  advantage. 

It  Is  most  trae,  as  Washington  Irving  remarks, 
that  to  an  American,  Europe  is  the  land  of  prom- 
iM:  he  fknciee  it  tbe  acme  of  human  happiness, 
as  he  looks  at  the  Old  World  through  the  kalei- 
doscope of  ioaagmation  and  the  intervening  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles,  to  be  able  to  gaze 
difectiy  on  magnificent  palaces  darkened  by  the 
kpse  of  eentiiries,  and  associated  in  tbe  annals 
ef  history  with  important  political  intrigues,  with 
ftlBS  of  incomparable  brilliancy,  and  often  with 
"  ludnight  nmrder  foul.**  Vague  images  also  of 
raiaed  chfiteans,  ivy-mantled  towers,  sequester- 
ed valeo,  inexhaustible  treasures  of  art,  tend  to 
iz  in  his  mind  ideas  of  unmingled  pleasure.  He 
does  not  care  to  reflect  that  wherever  man  is, 
there  are  necessarily  poverty  and  misery  and 
crisM.  An  experience  of  realities  soon  opens 
his  eyes,  and  not  unfrequently  a  powerful  reac- 
lion  takes  plaee :  he  regrets  the  bright  rays  of  a 
western  son,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  his  native  land, 
and  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  he  dis- 
covers unequalled  beauties  in  those  scenes  which 
hadsamuttded  him  in  bis  thoughtless  infancy  and 
had  never  before  excited  the  slightest  sensibility. 
la  cemsum  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  I 
have  experienced  these  emotions,  and  I  have 
also  felt  a  beatt-sinking  in  vividly  realising  that 
m  Paris — the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  metropo- 
lis on  earth — there  ie  no  exemption  from  inclem- 
ent seasons,  nor  from  aU  the  various  forms  of  hu- 
■isery. 
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I  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  what  has  met  my 
eyes  and  attracted  my  attention,  in  tbe  course  of 
my  walks,  with  the  hope  that  so  simple  a  record 
will  produce  a  juster  impression  of  Parisian  re- 
alities, than  any  attempt  at  elaborate  essay,  in 
which  truth  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  effect  and 
the  details  of  every-day  life  to  tbe  pomp  of  lan- 
guage. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  winter  season  that 
I  have  seen  Paris,  and,  in  not  expatiating  upon 
the  vernal  beauties  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  or  tbe  Champs  ElysSes,  I  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  myself  of  being  a  Visigoth,  as  older  resi* 
dents  would  undoubtedly  dub  me,  did  I  admit 
an  insensibility  to  such  charms. 

No  American  has  ever  sojourned  in  Paris  du* 
ring  the  most  inclement  mouths  of  the  year,  with- 
out being  thoroughly  annoyed  by  tbe  inexhausti- 
ble supplies  of  mud  which  cover  the  pavements 
and  sidewalks  of  every  part  of  the  city.  An  ex- 
planation of  causes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  have 
no  consolatory  tendencies,  and,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  the  only  sure  remedy 
against  the  evil,  is  to  trudge  along  with  a  good- 
natured  and  never  failing  patience.  The  filtbi- 
ness  of  the  streets  of  Paris  is  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  plastic  clay  which  forms  the  natural  soil, 
and  which  continually  works  its  way  up  between 
the  paving  stones.  Though  carried  off  every 
day  by  tbe  carts  of  tbe  municipality,  a  supply  is 
immediately  re-formed  by  an  invisible  procese 
which  seems  to  proportion  itself  to  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  tbe  removal  of  tbe  nuisance.  An  im- 
mense corps  of  street-sweepers  is  always  at  work 
brushing  tbe  liquid  mud  into  tbe  sewers  of  tbe 
city.  These  sweepers  are  usually  women,  who 
wear  slouched  straw  hats  and  dresses,  originally 
of  every  variety  of  colour,  reduced  to  a  certain 
uniformity  by  the  nature  of  their  vocations.  They 
apply  themselves  with  the  greatest  imaginable  seal 
to  their  task  and  attack  their  unconquerable  enemy 
with  a  fureur  which  evinces  a  determination  to 
sweep  it,  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible,)  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  Their  activity,  the  appa- 
rent eccentricity  of  their  movements,  and  tbe 
originalitf  of  their  costume,  reminds  one  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth.  I  saw  a  corps  some  days 
ago  drawn  up  in  military  array,  on  tbe  side  walkt 
under  the  command  of  a  Paddock  or  Grimalkin, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  all  in 
place  and  to  pay  them  their  daily  wages.  These 
poor  creatures  seem  to  be  perfectly  content  with 
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the  few  80IM  paid  them  by  the  authorities,  and 
never  extend  their  hands  nor  direct  a  supplica- 
ting glance  to  the  passer-by.  This  leads  me 
to  mention  another  class  of  beings  that  I  have 
met  in  my  walks — a  class  which  the  relation  of 
population  to  the  means  of  subsistence  makes 
but  too  numerous. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  masy  efficient 
and  honest  labourers  in  Paris,  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  misfortune,  or  by 
the  political  revolutions  of  France,  but  how  are 
they  to  be  distinguished  among  those  hearty  and 
able-bodied  men  who  so  frequently  as  '*  mts^a- 
hies  p^s  de  famUk'*  pour  their  whining  tales 
into  the  ears  of  strangers  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix 
or  the  rue  de  RivoiL  There  is  nothing  more 
calculated  to  excite  all  the  generous  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  and  to  unloose  the  clutched  hand 
of  Avarice  itself,  than  a  poor  woman,  exposed 
to  all  the  rigors  of  winter,  nursing  a  new-bom 
child  ;  and  yet  the  Parisian  journals  inform  us 
that  mendicant  women  are  known  to  hire  infants 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  their  deceitful 
trade.  A  knowledge  of  the  impious  frauds  prac- 
tised by  these  simulators  of  human  misery,  has 
induced  me  always  to  drop  my  little  charity  into 
the  hand  of  the  crippled,  the  deformed,  or  the 
blind.  The  other  day,  after  I  had  been  strolling 
beneath  the  sombre  arches  of  Notre  Dame,  I 
was  coming  out  of  the  Church  when  a  poor  little 
deformed  woman— not  more  than  three  feet 
high — appealed  to  me  for  aid.  I  dropped  a  few 
sous  into  her  hand.  She  immediately  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  fervor,  ^^que  le  Bon 
Dieu  vous  benisse  /'*  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  these  words,  which  the  poor  woman  had  per- 
haps uttered  a  thousand  times  before,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  me.  I  could  not  help  re- 
calling with  what  an  air  approaching  to  disdain, 
I  have  seen  in  proud  Old  England,  those  who 
were  not  too  proud  to  ask  a  gratuity,  put  a  shil- 
ling or  a  half-crown  into  their  pockets,  while  this 
poor  creature  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  that 
God  would  bless  me  for  the  infinitely  smaller 
pittance  I  had  given  her. 

Among  the  troop  of  mendicants  who  do  not 
deserve,  as  they  usually  do  not  excite,  sympathy, 
are  those  gamins,  yes,  and  coquins  too,  whose 
polite  avocation  it  is  to  open  the  doors  of  car- 
riages, to  wait  on  the  ladies,  and  in  cases  of  ab- 
str.action  of  thought,  to  amuse  themselves  by  ab- 
straction from  the  pocket.  I  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, so  thoroughly  annoyed  by  one  of  these  use- 
less and  officious  brats,  that  J  refused  to  give  him 
his  hoped-for  sou.  *'  Pas  un  «ou,**  exclaimed  he 
with  an  air  of  entreaty.  "  NoHi^*  said  I,  "  pas 
un  sou"  The  boy*8  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  intense  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment; and  as  I  drove  oflf,  I  left  him  gesticulating 


and  shrugging  his  shoulders  as  only  a  French- 
man can.  One  of  this  class,  to  whom  I  can 
never  find  it  in  my  heart  tod  eny  anything, 
is  a  sleek  well-fed  fellow  who  may  usually  be 
found  on  the  Boulevart  Monttnartre  near  the 
Passage  du  Panorama.  He  wears  a  leather  skull- 
cap, and  has  an  umbrella  in  his  hand.  When- 
ever it  raius  and  a  carriage  draws  up  to  the  side- 
walk, he  rushes  forward  from  the  snug  corner 
where  he  has  ensconced  himself,  opens  the  door 
and  offers  his  umbrella.  He  awaits  patiently  the 
return,  from  the  Passage  or  the  adjoining  shops, 
of  those  to  whom  he  has  so  politely  devoted 
himself.  My  companion,  one  day  that  his  ser- 
vices were  more  annoying  than  useful,  asked  him 
what  reward  he  expected.  ^^Personne,"  replied 
he,  with  a  polite  bow,  ^^n^estforci  de  me  donmr 
qwlque  chose.  Je  me  cat^fie  d  la  generosile  piA» 
lique."  His  politeness  and  the  readiness  of  his 
repartee  quite  won  me,  and  I  am  sure,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  his  confidence  in  public  lib- 
erally has  not  been  misplaced. 

The  number  of  those  who  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence  by  g^nding  or- 
gans, playing  on  fifes,  fiddles  and  a  variety  of 
other  instruments,  is  very  great.  On  a  jour  de 
fete  I  found  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  filled  with 
singers  of  patriotic  songs.  Each  performer  wai 
the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  blouses  and  loiteriag 
soldiers  of  the  line.  Not  far  off  on  an  adjoiniag 
Boulevart,  was  a  mendicant  musician,  who  coa- 
stituted  in  himself  a  complete  band.  He  wore 
on  his  head  a  brass  helmet,  around  which  rows 
of  bells  were  hung,  cymbals  were  fastened  to  his 
knees  and  drum  sticks  to  his  elbows.  With  die 
music  of  '*  the  ear-piercing  fife*'  which  he  skil- 
fully played,  he  harmoniously  blended  the  varied 
tones  of  clashing  cymbals,  jingling  bells,  and 
''spirit-stirring*'  drums.  The  notes  ef  street  or- 
gans, accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  the  mar- 
vellous accomplishments  of  dogs  and  monkeys, 
are  not  quite  so  frequently  heard  in  Paris  as 
formerly  ;  but  in  so  large  a  metropolis  there  is 
always  enough  of  the  concord  of  theee  sweet 
sounds  to  delight  the  ears  of  grinning  urchins,  or 
disturb  the  delicate  nerves  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  with  Shakspeare,  that  **  there  is  music  ia 
every  thing."  Monkeys,  in  harlequin  costume, 
still  make  their  grimaces  on  the  Boulevarts  to 
the  strains  of  some  inspiring  air,  and  little  dogs, 
seated  with  judicial  gravity  on  their  nether  ends, 
still  divert  the  passing  crowds  of  the  Champs 
ElyseeSt  by  performing  with  their  forepaws  the 
part  allotted  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  Old 
women  and  girls  still  pursue  gay  equipages  with 
the  offering  of  fragrant  violets — brought  from 
Heaven  only  knows  where  in  the  winter  season; 
apple-women  and  cake-venders,  perambulatiag 
salesmen  of  opera-glasses  and  spectacles,  of 
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kMTet,  seiasora,  fans  and  •▼ery  imaginable  va- 
riacy  of  wares  still  drive  their  different  trades. 

The  shifts  resorted  fo  by  clowns  and  mounte- 
haaks  to  allnre  the  pablic  eye  and  to  elicit  the 
eontribntion  of  a  few  sous,  are  not  unworthy  of 
Mention,  as  filling  up  the  details  of  the  picture 
which  has  been  commenced.  These  exhibitions 
take  place  chiefly  on  those  bright  Sundays  when 
all  the  worid  is  abroad,  and  all  the  principal 
sqaares,  streets  and  galleries  of  the  great  city 
an  crewded  beyond  description.  The  peculiar 
obssrrance,  or  what  we  protestants  consider  want 
of  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  France,  forms 
toe  naiversally  noticed  a  feature  in  the  usages  of 
the  country  to  be  calmly  commented  upon ;  and 
a  Parisian  Sabbath  gives  rise  to  such  a  volume 
of  thoughts  that  I  should  be  diverted,  if  I  touched 
the  theme  at  all,  from  the  narrow  path  which  I 
have  prescribed  to  myself.  A  promenade  on 
one  of  these  yotirs  defite^  (as  they  emphatically 
aie  in  Paris,)  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  Barri^rt  de  VEtoile  will  do  much  to  make 
the  stranger  acquainted  with  the  brilliancy  of 
Parisian  out-door  life,  and  to  introduce  him  to 
that  fraternity  who  are  said  in  England  to  live 
apon  their  wits,  and  in  France  to  lead  the  vie  de 

I  will  abandon  for  a  time  any  attempt  at  de- 
scribing the  gorgeous  equipages,  the  lumbering 
diligences,  the  shabby  hackney  coaches,  the  pran- 
ciag  horses  which  throng  the  broad  avenue,  and 
lepreaa  all  reflections  upon  the  dense  mass  of 
pedestrians  composed  of  gayly  uniformed  sol- 
dien,  and  of  men,  women  and  children  from  the 
fear  quarters  of  the  earth.  As  one  walks  along 
the  smooth  asphaltum  troitoir^  he  will  soon  find 
his  progress  impeded  by  a  stationary  crowd,  and 
sa  directing  a  glance  towards  the  point  which 
lies  so  many  eyes  and  sets  so  many  mouths 
agape,  he  will  find  the  cynosure  to  be  a  minia- 
tors  theatre  on  which  the  French  equivalents  of 
the  immortal  Punch  and  Judy  are  cracking  each 
ofhera  heads  with  well-directed  blows,  and  with 
BO  other  earthly  motive,  so  far  as  I  could  ever 
lean,  than  to  show  their  skill.  A  dog  or  a  cat 
iavariably  presides  over  these  combats  with  the 
attentive  gravity  of  aa  impartial  umpire.  I  con- 
fess I  could  never  see  the  charm  which  the  mul- 
timde  find  in  these  puppet  shows,  which  in  Eng- 
land form  one  of  the  great  national  amusements. 
There  is  neither  interest  in  the  story  nor  clever- 
nass  in  the  dialogue.  Passing  on  from  this  tire- 
seme  exhibition,  one  will  meet  with  a  succession 
of  grenps.  Pantomimic  actors  mounted  upon 
carta  and  performing  to  the  music  of  street  or- 
gaas,  professional  jesters,  families  of  Ravels,  and 
companies  of  Acrobats  are  sunrounded  by  their 
rsapective  admirers ;  but  these  groups  are  small 
caaparad  with  those  which  gather  about  the 


learned  dogs.  These  are  poor  abject  looking 
creatures,  whose  wisdom  and  learning  have  been 
attained  by  dint  of  whipping,  kicking,  and  scold- 
ing. There  was  something  so  painful  in  their 
cowed  air — something  which  assured  me  so  posi- 
tively that  they  at  least  had  found  philosophy 
^  harsh  and  crabbed,'*  that  after  a  momentary 
pause,  I  joined  the  circle  which  was  gazing  with 
delight  upon  the  performances  of  the  cheval  ea- 
vant.  This  was  a  sleek,  well-fed  and  well-cared- 
for  poney,  whose  acquisition  of  knowledge  had 
not  reduced  his  flesh  nor  impaired  his  happiness. 
He  evidently  did  not  think  with  the  poor  dogs, 
that 

'*  Where  ignorance  b  bliss,  'tis  foUy  to  be  wise," 

but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  folly  as  much  as  his  mas- 
ter the  shouts  of  applause  which  greeted  his  in- 
tellectual performances.  His  master  taking  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  arranging  them  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  (I  do  not  explain,  for  all  tricks  at  cards 
are  incomprehensible  to  me,)  desired  any  one  of 
the  encircling  spectators  to  select  a  card.  **Eh 
frffft,  mon  petit  eheval,*^  he  would  then  exclaim, 
**  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  card 
has  been  taken?  Is  it  the  ace  of  spades?" 
The  poney  would  pause  a  moment  as  if  to  re- 
flect, and  would  then  shake  his  head  negatively 
with  so  intelligent  an  air,  that  no  one  could  doubt 
his  having  very  good  reasons  for  his  answer. 
"  Is  it  the  king  of  hearts  ?"  The  same  intelli- 
gent negative  nod.  In  this  way  his  master  would 
ask  him  whether  it  was  such  or  such  a  card,  until 
the  real  one  was  named.  Instantly  the  poney 
would  nod  affirm[atively,  and  utter  a  shrill  neigh, 
which  might  very  well  pass  for  the  French  otit. 
The  quickness  and  accuracy  of  his  pereeptions 
were  tested  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  a 
franc  piece  which  some  one  offered  to  give  him 
provided  he  would  tell  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion. *»Is  Louis  XVPs  head  on  the  piece?"  "No." 
••Louis  XVin's?"  'No."  ••Charles  X's?"  "No." 
••Louis  Philippe's?"  ••No."  ••The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's?" An  immediate  nod  of  assent  and  a  shrill 
oui  announce  the  triumph  of  the  poney 's  intelli- 
gence ;  the  piece  is  passed  round  and  every  one  is 
satisfied  that  the  image  is  that  of  the  Emperor. 
••Now,"  exclaims  his  master,  ••what  do  you 
wish  me  to  boy  with  this  piece  of  money  ?  A 
saddle  ?"  ••No."  ••A  bridle  ?"  ••No,  sir,"  says  the 
poney,  with  an  unusually  violent  shake  of  the 
head.  «'  Some  hay  and  fodder?"  ••  Oui,  out," 
cries  the  delighted  little  animal.  These  are  but 
a  few  specimens  of  the  infinitely  varied  exhibi- 
tions which  strike  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  I  say  sfrtzng-er,  because  as  soon 
as  one  becomes  fairiy  domiciled  and  (amiliar  with 
Parisian  modes  of  life,  external  objects  fail  to 
produce  the  unpresaion  they  made  at  first,  and 
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•ueh  «  complete  adaptatioo  to  a  new  order  of 
thtugs  eosuee,  that  it  is  hard  oven  to  imagiae  one 
haa  not  been  aceuatomed  to  it  from  hia  oradle. 
I  ooee  heard  it  remarked  by  a  friend  who  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  had  af- 
terwards removed  to  a  large  city,  where  be  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  novel  sights* 
that  he  believed  half  the  population  might  walk 
on  their  beads  without  his  feeling  an  emotion  of 
surprise. 

Since  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  private  equipages  seen 
in  the  streets  are  much  less  brilliant  than  they 
were  during  the  reign  of  I^ouis  Philippe.  Re- 
publicanism everywhere  affects  simplicity,  and  a 
dominant  party  tacitly  imposes  its  fashions  and 
usages  even  upon  those  who  differ  from  it  in 
opinion;  besides,  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  a  newly  constituted  government  ne- 
cessarily continues  for  some  time  after  a  revolu- 
tion, and  the  rich,  having  no  heart  for  display, 
prefer  to  watch  anxiously  the  signs  of  the  times 
through  **  the  loop  hole  of  retreat."  Two  win- 
ters have,  however,  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
revolution  which  startled  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, and  none  more  than  the  country  in  which 
it  took  place.  A  complete  calm  now  reigns,  and 
public  confidence,  though  not  re-established,  is 
renascent.  All  concede  that  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon holds  the  executive  reins  with  more  skill, 
%nd  exhibits  greater  intelligence,  firmness,  and 
ability,  than  the  public  had  reason  to  hope  for 
from  the  wild  schemes  of  Boulogne  and  Stras- 
bourg. Even  those  who  are  ever  harping  upon 
a  coup  d'etat  do  not  really  expect  it  before  the 
approach  of  the  termination  of  the  presidential 
term  in  1852,  and  then  only  after  the  exhaustion 
of  every  lawful  effort  to  modify  the  existing  con- 
stitution, and  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  re- 
eligibility  of  the  national  chief  magistrate. 

Though  recent  revolution  and  absence  of  roy- 
alty have,  as  I  have  remarked,  banished  in  some 
degree  from  the  streets  the  most  brilliant  equi- 
pages, yet  these  causes  seem  to  have  increased 
the  number  and  the  circulation  of  more  demo- 
cratic vehicles.  Diligences  and  accelerees  are, 
at  every  moment,  departing  for,  or  arriving  from, 
t|ie  towns  of  the  interior  and  vicinity,  and  hack- 
ney coaches,  cabriolets  and  omnibusses  are  roll- 
ing incessantly  in  every  direction  over  the  pav6 
of  the  great  city.  Midnight  here  has  no  ^*  sol- 
emn stillness,'*  but  seems  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day.  The  votaries  of  pleasure  issue 
forth  at  this  hour  to  the  baU  ma$quS»^  or  to  begin 
the  round  of  some  other  gay  and  intoxicating 
dissipation.  At  this  hour  a  never-ending  line  of 
carriages  may  be  seen  drawn  up  near  some  bril- 
liantly illuminated  hotel,  from  which  the  sounds 
of  revelry  fall  indistinctly  upon  the  ear  o/  the 


passers-by.  Without  pettetrating  tiiese  giUsd 
aparunents,  I  will  pavse  for  a  moment  to  een* 
template  the  motionleas  ftgvrea  of  th^  eoaehmea 
on  tlieir  boxes.  *'  Poor  creaUires,"  one  natonily 
exclaims,  '*how  they  must  suffer,  exposed  si 
they  so  often  are  at  night  to  the  rigen  of  wia^ 
ter — to  the  peltings  of  rain  and  snow  and  haiir- 
to  the  piercing  winds  of  the  North.*'  So  deep 
an  impression  was  made  upon  my  aynnpathiaiag 
heart  by  these  supposed  snfferings»  that  I  men* 
tinned  the  subject  to  an  American  friand  whs 
has  been  for  several  years  an  habihii  of  the  gay- 
est Parisian  circles.  **>  Ah,  my  dear  friend«"  ssid 
he,  *«your  remark  proves  to  me  that  yon  sfs 
fresh  from  the  wilds  of  the  western  world.  Noth- 
ing can  be  so  completely  thrown  away  as  your 
sympathy.  So  far  from  being  an  object  of  pity, 
the  coachman  of  a  Parisian  family  of  society  if 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  men.  He  has  a 
plenty  to  eat,  a  plenty  to  drink,  and  in  not  oafj 
comfortably,  but  elegantly  clothed  attbeexpeass 
of  his  employer.  His  services  are  rarely  reqair* 
ed  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  nltomeea, 
when  it  gives  hii9  real  pleasure  to  take  a  tmtr 
with  his  voitun ;  he  enjoys  to  the  fnlleat  exiani 
from  his  elevated  position  the  promenade  which 
his  master  and  mistress  enjoy  to  a  less  degies 
within.  The  Chinese  who  fancied  the  cosch- 
maa's  box  the  seat  of  honor  and  of  pleasare  had 
certainly  very  good  reasons  for  his  coj^eclare.  As 
to  a  Parisian  coachman's  sufferings  at  sight^thsy 
are  purely  imaginary.  His  fortifications  agaiait 
the  weather  are  proportioned  to  its  incloBMB- 
cy.  If  it  be  extremely  severe,  with  the  tUek 
cloak  which  his  master  has  given  him,  he  takes 
others  which  belong  to  him  by  right  of  foimer 
acquisition,  as  well  as  the  blanketa  which  wera 
designed  for  his  horses.  Besides,  he  has  a  fhrrsd 
case  for  his  feet  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pil- 
lows— all  of  which  he  disposes  with  such  mss- 
terly  skill,  that,  stretching  himself  ont  at  fail 
length  on  the  box,  he  remains  not  only  insensi- 
ble of  the  ills  of  this  life,  bat  fully  enjoying  one 
of  its  greatest  pleasures.  Bnt,*'  contnued  my 
friend,  **  if  you  have  so  mnch  feeling  for  year 
fellow-beings,  do  not  bestow  it  upon  those  who 
have  no  need  of  it.  Hardened  as  /  am,  I  feel 
for  an  unfortunate  vaiet  de  pkd  who,  suspended 
like  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie,  between  heaven  aad 
earth,  is  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  the  sea- 
son, and  rans  an  imminent  risk  of  being  Mown 
off  from  his  precarious  foothold  by  the  fierce 
winds  of  winter.  Yet  even  he  has  hia  com  pea- 
sating  pleasures  in  the  provision  made  for  bis 
comfort  by  the  Parisian  host.  1  donbt  whether 
the  master  enjoys  the  reunion  more  than  hii 
valet ;  his  appetite  certainly  is  not  sated  with 
more  delicate  morsels  or  with  more  delicious 
wines  than  those  which,  by  good  nndemtaading 
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■ad  eooaivttwe  with  the  d^maflict  of  the  hooM- 
to  gratify  tlie  ttwlet  of  Iiib  at- 
Of  that  aooioroaf  cIub  wIio  doToto 
AtmioWat  10  mealal  officM,  tho  volee  i(e  thamkrt 
m  aoft  to  bo  OBriad,  and  if«  by  the  rovolaliontof 
tho  wbool  of  fortano,  I  thoald  over  bo  conpoUod 
10  Mnro  aay  one  bat  m jooll^  I  fhall  oeok  tho  ploco 
of  0B«  of  tboM  happy  mortals,  who,  aToidiag  all 
•ipMOfo  aad  all  tttforiag,  have  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  bnwh  olothM— 4o  oat,  drink  and  bo  monry." 
8acb  wora  tho  lomarkt  of  my  ozporioneod  friend 
with  regaid  to  domoitica  ia  the  oaiployment  of 
Cunilieo  in  Pane. 

Wore  I  lo  confine  myself  simply  to  the  vehi- 
cles aad  tho  oonraats  of  the  better  elsss,  I  shoaM 
prssent  bat  a  Tory  imperfect  pictare  of  that  Pa- 
limui  oat-door  life  which  I  have  proposed  to 
mymlf  to  portray.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  chareh 
ef  the  Madoloino,  at  intervals  aloag  the  Boulo- 
varts,  or  the  qnais,  near  tho  A99tmMt  NoJtmmdt 
end  maay  other  groat  pabBc  buildings  of  Paris, 
stay  be  seen  drawn  np  long  arrays  of  shabby 
eseches  aad  eahriolots  with  ill- fed  horses  and 
fiekstty  hernaos  Tho  hack*driveni-'-a  strong 
sad  hearty  hat  dirty  looking  set  ef  men-^woar 
glased  hats  anrroaadod  by  gold  beads,  which 
fena  a  sort  of  profassioaal  badge,  and  are  usually 
tplo  cloaks  originally  blue  bat 
I  by  filth  and  oxposaro.  Their  faeru  are 
gaasrally  pmnted  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  bear 
ia  large  gilded  letters  on  the  outside  the  number 
ef  the  vehicle  nod  tho  price  of  the  coarse.  Paris 
is  perhaps  the  oaly  city  ia  the  worid  where  the 
iaezperieacod  stranger  is  not  expoeed  to  the 
evsfcharges  of  dus  class,  with  whom  it  is  a  re* 
esgniiod  priaeiple  of  action  that — 

"  They  shoulcl  ekeai  who  have  tlie  power, 
Ab  J  they  should  get  who  can." 

To  whatever  other  city  my  waaJoriag  steps 
have  led  no,  I  have  foaud  muaicipal  regulatioas 
withoat  aumbor  and  estaUisfied  ratee  which 
wem  aot  to  be  exceeded  oa  paia  of  fiae  and  im- 
prisoaasoat ;  bnt  need  I  say  that  there  has  al- 
vayi  been  an  oxdoption  to  take  my  case  oat  of 
the  statato  a%d  to  justify  the  exaction  of  double 
the  legal  fare  ?  la  Paris  he  that  runs  may  read. 
1  fir.  50  or  2  fr.  is  marked  opoa  the  Jioere  and 
the  meet  impadeat  of  a  most  uaeoascionable 
sbm  would  never  thiak  of  asking  more. 

The  hereditary  aad  universally  oxistiog  enmity 
of  cat  aad  dog  is  aot  more  bitter  than  thatcbor- 
iihsd  by  a  Parisiaa  hackmaa,  or  the  driver  of  a 
^^ilbat  de  reaisse,  i^aiast  tho  mrg^m  d^miU  aad 
peliee  of  tho  city.  To  witaess  the  qnarrels 
which  take  place  every  evening  at  the  doors  of 
the  theairee  and  operas  betweea  these  hostile 
rmes,  one  would  fear  bloodshed  every  iastaat,  did 
he  not  know  thatvioleaceof  laagaage  and  vehe- 


mence of  gesticulation  are  aot  aliogother  so  eig» 
aificaat  and  alarming  in  France  as  in  the  Untied 
dtatee.  Ia  these  coateets  the  sergtat  ds  eilie 
are  always  triomphaat.  No  vehicle  is  snffored 
to  renaain  more  thaa  aa  iastaat  aear  the  eido» 
walk.  It  must  depoelt  its  cargo  and  paas  on  im* 
mediately  that  it  may  aoc  interrupt  free  ctfonlac 
tioa.  A  comparatively  pacific  coachmaa— wham 
I  employed  some  aights  ago,  as  I  was  goiag  to 
see  tiie  celebrated  tragic  actress  Rachel—- begged 
me  to  pay  his  fare  '  (Toaaaee.*  **  CSor,**  said  hot 
^*«sif«  soeez  Meastear  fm  ces  diaMft  de  ssrgtat  de 
futfi  mtfmfmd  guerre  iemJinKn."  Whatever  indi«- 
vidaal  iacoavonience  one  may  occasionally  eaf« 
fer,  he  caaaot  fail  to  admire  the  oxcoUoaeo  of 
the  police  of  Paria,  aad  to  see  that  the  rigidly 
oaforced  regalations  all  toad  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  aumbor. 

Ia  America  aad  ia  Eagland  how  ofken  has 
each  one  of  us  who  can  boast  at  all  of  owmikmi 
experience,  squeeaed  himself  into  the  capacioas 
vehiolo  relyiag  apon  the  confideat  assuraaeo  of 
the  cad  that  there  was  ploaty  of  room !  Has  it 
aot  evea  become  a  proverb  in  the  English  Ian* 
gaage,  when  we  wieh  to  deaignate  nay  thing  of . 
indefinite  capacity,  to  say  sach  a  thiag  is  like  aa 
oaiaibuo^^ways  room  for  oao  aaoro  I  Has  it 
aot  even  happeaed  to  each  oao  of  as  to  ho  calM 
upon  to  ofier  the  civility  of  a  lap  to  a  totteriog 
fellow  creature  who,  without  the  slightest  possi« 
bility  of  fiodiag  a  place,  has  just  boea  shoved  m 
with  the  cry  of  go  ahead?  And  has  aot  that 
fellow  creatare  occasionally  been  one  whom  . 
modesty  forbade,  while  neceesity  compelled,  Co 
accept  the  hoepitality  of  aa  unknown  knee  ?  Tho 
French  do  not  recogaise  the  great  principle  of 
Anglo-Baxon  liberty  which  secares  die  right  of 
a  place  ia  an  omnibas  to  an  indefinite  extent  to 
all  mankind.  They  persist  in  maintainiug  tho 
strange  paradox,  that  a  vehicle  whoae  very  name 
impliea  f  bat  it  is  intended  for  every  body  can  bo 
full,  and  they  even  carry  their  infriagemeni  of 
popular  liberty  ao  far  that  it  is  tho  commonest 
thiag  ia  the  worid  to  see  cempki  in  large  lettom 
fasteaed  to  the  door  ef  an  omnibus. 

Notwithstanding  tho  very  ancient  origin  attri- 
bated  to  the  diligence,  aad  the  well  known  as- 
sertion of  some  wit,  on  the  aathority  of  Livy,  that 
the  great  African  warrior,  Hannibal,  made  this 
clumsy  aad  lumberiag  vehicle  useful  in  his  cdobra* 
ted  passage  acroea  the  Alpa,  I  have  aot  yet  been 
safiicieotly  interested  in  these  classic  vehiclee  ta 
visit  their  iaterior ;  bat,  if  oao  may  judge  from 
a  glaace  at  their  exterior,  nothing  caa  be  more 
awkwardly  bailt  or  mora  HI  contrived.  In  thia 
age  of  steam  power  aad  of  iafiaite  improvomoM 
ia  all  machines  desigaed  for  the  accommodatioii 
of  the  locomotive  propeasiciee  of  dmo,  we  caa- 
not  faii  to  bo  sarprised  at  seoiog  so  ill-shapoa  a 
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miM  m»  a  diligenea  rolling  over  the  parein^nt  of 
•BO  of  tlM  groat  contral  eidm  of  modem  ad- 
▼aDeoBoat  and  onrUisatioD.  Yet  while  the 
Fraoeh  jotdy  boaat  of  their  progress  to  the  arte, 
the  seieaees  and  literatare,  they  are  devoted  in 
a  remarkable  degree  to  traditioaal  usages.  As 
an  ezanple  of  this,  look  at  the  eontioued  use, 
aaioag  the  humbler  elesses,  ofth»9ahot$  or  wood- 
en shoes,  which  are  nniTersally  worn  in  the  pro- 
▼ineee,  and  which  may  be  heard  clanking  on 
erery  parement  of  Paris. 

Before  disposing  entirely  of  the  subject  of  Pa- 
risian Tchidesi  I  may  remark  that  one  occasion- 
ally sees  in  the  streets  the  heaviest  loads  drawn  in 
hand  carts  by  single  men.  The  baggage  of  a  party 
of  half  a  doaen  travellers  is  frequently  drawn, 
from  the  EmbarcadMv  of  the  railway  to  a  hotel 
several  miles  distant,  by  a  man  who  is  as  com- 
pletely harnessed  as  a  horse,  and  who  is  very 
content  with  the  moderate  fare  of  a  few  sous  for 
his  imoiease  physical  exertion.  To  an  American 
accttssomed  to  see  labor  very  highly  rewarded, 
and  ever  proudly  disdaining  menial  offices  which 
are  promptly  and  cheerfully  discharged  in  Eu- 
rope, this  seems  a  novel  and  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, bat  the  complete  victory  which  neceasity 
has  gained  over  human  pride  ceases  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  when  he  becomes  sensible  of  the 
density  of  European  population  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  means  of  subsistence  as  compared 
with  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  and  the  teeming 
productiveness  of  the  Western  Worid.  With 
sympathy  for  an  over- worked  and  over-burdened 
fellow  creature  who  drags  a  load  far  beyond  his 
strength  over  the  slippery  pavements  of  Paris, 
one  has  not  unfrequently  occasion  for  a  sentiment 
of  indignation  at  seeing  a  lazy  lout  walking 
by  the  side  of  a  miserable  little  donkey  almost 
borne  down  to  the  earth  by  an  enormous  pack. 
If  these  patient  but  abused  animals  could  have 
their  tongues  miraculously  unloosed,  as  hap- 
pened to  one  of  their  progenitors  when  he  was 
suffering  under  the  rod  of  Balaam,  bow  many  a 
tale  of  sorrow— of  bard  knocks  and  of  starvation 
might  they  pour  into  the  ears  of  a  sympathising 
audience!  How  many  instances  might  these 
sim  pie  minded  quadrupeds  recount  of  their  having 
been  fearfully  impo$ed  upon  by  a  race  of  merci- 
less bipeds  to  whose  intellectual  superiority  they 
were  forced  to  submit !  It  is  alike  creditable  to 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  A$$emhUe  Nationaie — General  Gram- 
mont^thatbe  has  submitted  a  proposition,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  success,  and  will  much 
diminish,  if  it  cannot  wholly  restrain,  the  cruel 
treatment  which  animals  so  often  experience  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  last  vehicles  to  which  I  will  allude,  and 
whicli  may  naturally  be  mentioned  last,  as  they 


are  employed  after  the  close  of  the  drama  of  Kfii, 
are  those  lugubrious  coaches  and  dismal  hearses 
which  may  be  seen  slowly  wending  their  way 
to,  or  returning  at  lull  speed  from,  the  great 
Parisian  cemeteries  of  Montmartre,  P^  la 
Chaise  and  Mont  Pamasse.  The  gloomy  mock- 
ery of  a  hearse  fitted  up  with  waving  plnmsi, 
with  ambitions  and  fadeid  finery,  and  of  a  long 
line  of  sombre  looking  coaches,  whose  sleek 
black  horses  are  guided  by  coachmen  weariag 
cocked  hats,  stockings  and  knee  bnckles,  and 
elaborately  fnnereal  vestments,  is  more  painfal  lo 
a  sensitive  heart  and  a  refiecting  mind  than  the 
rimplicity  of  an  nnostentations  procession  whifh, 
with  real  and  sflent  grief,  accompanies  the  re> 
mains  of  a  friend  to  the  final  resting-place.  Let 
any  who  has  breathed  in  his  infancy  and  dnriag 
his  adolescence  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  reed 
the  impresMons  made  upon  his  yotithfol  mind  by 
the  first  funeral  he  remembers  to  have  witneseed. 
I  shall  never  forget,  as  I  was  once  travelling  bj 
the  stage  coach  from  Stratford  upon  Avoa  to 
Oxford,  the  emotions  of  awftil  solemnity  wbiek 
crowded  into  my  mind  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  a  funeral  at  a  village  where  we  had  paused  to 
change  horses.  I  was  strolling  Ustleesly  about, 
awaiting  the  departure  of  the  coach,  whea  the 
toUing'of  the  village  bell  awoke  me  firom  my  rev- 
erie. I  looked  up  and  saw  a  coarse  coffin,  mads 
of  rough  deal  board;  borne  slowly  along  by  three 
or  four  stout  yoang  men.  Old  men,  bowed  dowa 
beneath  the  weight  of  years,  seemed  to  be  evea 
more  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  sorrow 
as  they  passed  along.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  ecstasy  of  grief,  but  the  deeply  dqjected  air 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  who  formed  the 
modest  procession,  spoke  to  me  in  a  silent  laa- 
guage  of  sorrow.  It  told  me,  that  they  were 
bearing  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living 
the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  deeply  loved 
in  the  modest  circle  in  which  he  moved.  It  toM 
me,  that  they  realized  all  the  solemn  impressioss, 
which  the  solemn  scene  in  which  they  were  ta- 
king part,  was  so  well  calculated  to  awaken.  It 
told  me,  that  they  were  sinccr^^noumers.  How 
different  is  it  with  the  actors  in  th«4»om pons  cel- 
ebration of  funeral  rites  in  Paris  and  other  large 
cities!  Death  to  the  hired  mouroer  is  utteriy 
dissolved  of  its  terrors,  not  by  a  lofty  courage  or 
the  divine  truths  of  Christianity,  but  by  an  utter 
insensibility  engendered  by  natural  callonsneei 
and  increased  by  long  familiarity.  The  gloom- 
ily attired  Parisian  hearse-driver,  who  has  just 
conducted,  with  studied  and  affected  solemnityi 
the  body  of  some  poor  mortal  to  one  of  the  great 
cemeteries  of  the  metropolis,  will,  on  his  way 
back,  lay  a  wager  and  run  a  race  with  some  ri- 
val Antomedon  or,  as  some  one  has  said,  crack 
jokes  from  the  top  of  his  lugubrious  omnibus. 
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Ooa  of  the  markad  contrasto  between  Paris 
and  80  AnericeD  city,  coneitti  in  the  number  of 
widiers  who  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the 
Freech  capital.    In  the  United  States  the  regu- 
lar army,  as  every  intelligent  European  knows, 
ii  extremely  small,  and  such  as  it  is,  is  divided 
into  small  detachments,  which  are  stationed  in 
forts  buttdreds  of  miles  apart;  the  exigencies  of 
ear  country  require  the  largest  portion  of  the 
amy  to  be  stationed  on  onr  Western  and  South- 
wsstem  frontier.    In  France,  the  standing  army 
amonnts  to  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
ths  system  of  centralized  power  which  has  so 
loog  existed  in  the  country  induces  the  necessity 
ofeoDcentrating  an  immense  number  of  troops 
ia  the  capital  and  its  environs.    The  regular  army 
•tationed  in  Paris  and  within  its  immediate  call, 
amooots  always  to  at  least  fifty  thousand  men ; 
sad  besides,  almost  every  able-bodied  man  in 
die  metropolia  belongs  to  the  Qarde  Nationak 
aad  has  all  necessary  military  accoutrements. 
A  eitisen  of  our  republic,  where  an  extreme 
jeaJoosy  of  standing  armies  is  one  of  the  chief 
principles  of  our  liberty,  wUl,  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  be  surprised  at  the  immense  number  of 
military  loiterers  who  greet  his  sight  at  every 
tarn.    He  will  find  the  more  active  of  the  di* 
miandve  soldiers  of  the  line  at  the  Embarcad^re 
playing  hide  and  seek,  cracking  jokes,  running 
and  wrestling  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  while 
those  too  lazy  for  this  exertion  will  stand  quietly 
smoking  their  pipes  and  complacently  contem- 
plating the  barbarian  aspect  of  newly  arrived 
Mvellers,  or  enjoying  the  mistakes  which  igno- 
rance of  the  language  and  a  first  experience  of 
Paris  may    lead  unsophisticated  strangers  to 
eommit.    He  will  find  tbem,  on  further  observa- 
tioo,  in  every  idle  group.    He  will  find  them 
mingled  with  the  moving  masses  of  life  on  the 
BealevartSi  on  the   Ckamp$  Elyteu — in  every 
stnet  and  in  every  quarter.    He  will  find  their 
aaoccupied  cohorts  stationed  on  the  bulwarks 
before  dm  A$9tmhUt  NadonaU^  and  he  will  find  a 
terge  corps  in  the  court  near  the  Plact  duPakas 
Bourbom  doing  nothing  but  guarding  against  sod- 
den snrprise*  ^Without  indulging  a  boastful  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  coun- 
try, may  we  not  well  cherish  a  sincere  satisfaction 
ia  reflating  that  the  principles  of  our  liberty,  the 
sjitem  of  our  government  and  the  physical  and 
social  circnmstances  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed, enable  ns  to  dispense  with  the  maintenance 
ef  a  large  atanding  army!    The  same  class 
which  is  so  often  called  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a 
nation,  and  which  in  France  forms  n  corps  of 
three  or  fonr  bundred  thousand  men  fed  by  the' 
government,  and  except  in  the  contingency  of 
foreign  war  or  internal  insurrection,  passing  their 
lives  with  no  other  occupations  or  duties  than 


those  of  attending  a  drill  or  a  review,  becomee, 
under  the  happier  auspices  of  the  Western 
World  an  immense  body  of  useful  citizens  con* 
tribnting  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  ehria- 
tianity— subduing  the  wilds  of  nature  aad  devel- 
oping the  material  resources  of  the  conntry. 
But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  infinite  bleesinge 
which  surround  us  in  America,  let  us  not  indulge 
in  visions  of  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
standing  armies  of  Europe,  of  the  sudden  snb* 
version  of  monarchies  and  of  the  universal  es* 
tablishment  of  Republican  government  Many  of 
the  evils  attributed  to  government  in  Europe  are 
but  the  offspring  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  human  race.  To  attempt 
to  eradicate  these  ills  at  once  by  a  complete 
change  of  law  and  policy  not  unfrequently  ag- 
gravates the  misfortunes  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy. 

It  would  be  very  foreign  from  my  purpose  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Hobbes  and  other  speculating 
philosophers,  and  discuss  the  question  whether 
peace  or  war  be  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
However  this  grave  problem  may  be  resolved,  I 
will  content  myself  with  superficial  views  and 
take  matters  as  they  actually  exist  I  defy  the 
most  enthusiastic  American  delegate  to  the  nnl* 
versal  Peace  Congress  to  steel  himself  ia  Paris 
against  a  sort  of  military  fascination.  In  what- 
ever direction  he  glances  he  sees  a  brilliantly  at- 
tired officer  riding  slowly  along  the  strset  followed 
by  his  aids,  an  esiafttte  trotting  or  galloping  at 
full  speed  with  a  gay  tri-color  flying  from  the  end 
of  his  lance,  or  a  gendarme  d  cheval  with  graee* 
fnl  horsehair  floating  from  his  glancing  casque.. 
Suddenly  too  the  strains  of  martial  music  fall 
upon  his  ear,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  pre- 
ceded by  a  corps  of  tapeun  pass  before  his  eyes. 
But  imposing  as  are  the  sopctirs  with  their  lofky 
bear-skin  caps,  their  polished  axes,  their  white 
leather  aprons;  tall  and  graceful  as  is  the  splen- 
didly uniformed  tambour  major  as  with  to wering 
plume  he  stmts  along,  wielding  the  emblem  of 
his  authority  and  marshalling  his  forces;  soul- 
stirring  as  are  the  strains  of  the  music — this  ia 
not  all  to  which  the  fidelity  to  principle  of  tba 
virtuous  Peace  Congressman  is  exposed.  Can 
he  look  without  admiration  upon  a  corps  of  cui- 
rassiers with  their  drawn  ewords,  glancing  helnete 
and  burnished  breast-plates — their  noble  and  well 
trained  horses  marching  with  the  martial  mnsia 
of  their  own  resounding  hoofs !  And  though  ho 
should  withstand  everything  which  might  swervo 
him  from  his  loyalty,  can  he  look  upon  the  Ftfoji* 
diirt  and  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
in  the  minds  of  the  advancing  generations  of 
France  that  intense  passion  for  military  glory 
which  so  eminently  characterized  their  ancestera ! 
What  astrange  and  attractive  object  to  an  Amer- 
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iMB  eye  is  this  JiUe  dm  rigimeni  whh  iier  %%y 
nilitery  attire,  her  broad  hat  aod  her  loafing 
pinmea.  To  an  etufansiaetie  and  impetaoiw 
French  soldier  she  resembles  ia  some  measure 
the  fair  ladyt  Isoe  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and 
for  the  amiable  office  of  administering  to  his 
hunger  and  thirst  she  receives  in  retam  the  hom- 
age of  his  devotion  and  the  protection  of  his 
svrord.  In  the  course  of  my  rambles  some  days 
ago  ray  attention  was  attracted  by  a  richly  col- 
oared  engraving.  I  found  it  was  intended  to  il- 
lustrate aod  do  honor  to  the  heroism  of  a  young 
Ftpcmdiirt  at  the  barricades  of  June,  1848.  An 
insurgent  onerter  is  flaunting  in  defiance  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  barricades  the  draptau  rtmgt. 
The  VhandUrt  who  has  rushed  forward  is  re- 
presented, wiih  uplifted  sword,  in  the  act  of  sev- 
ering the  arm  of  the  rash  insurgent,  and  of  cap- 
turing the  fatal  emblem  of  domestic  insurrection. 
However  extravagant  this  scene  may  appear  at 
first,  it  will  be  readily  credited  by  any  one  who 
was  ia  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  formidable  insur- 
rection of  184d«  or  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
history  of  those  days.  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  many  women  on  both  sides  fought  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  that  more  thaa  one  was 
decorated  by  General  Cavaignac  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  heroic  courage. 

EnKvened  as  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Paris  are  by  the  votaries  of  Mars,  there  is  an  in- 
expressible charm  for  a  stranger,  on  whose  head 
the  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  well  develop- 
ed, ia  the  rosy  cheeks  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
healthful  children  who  may  be  seen  sporting  on 
a  sunny  day  in  the  Qarden  of  the  Tuileries. 
When  Wordsworth  said  '*the  child  is  father  of 
the  man,*'  he  quaintly  expressed  a  profound 
philosophical  truth,  of  which  we  may  find  a 
striking  illustration  tn  the  vivacity,  joyousness 
and  charming  social  traits  of  the  French  na- 
tion as  deducible  from  the  habits  of  their  infan- 
cy and  of  their  eariier  years.  Sporting  amid 
the  statues  and  beneath  the  chcsnut  trees  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  sailing  their  tiny 
harks  upon  the  glassy  ponds,  playing  at  ball  or 
driving  dieir  hoops  with  practised  skill  and  at 
full  ruu,  one  may  see  hundreds  of  pretty  children, 
with  glowing  cheeks,  attended  by  their  neatly 
dressed  and  smiling  ftoiuiet.  1  have  frequently 
paused  in  my  rambles  through  thi^  beautiful  gar- 
den, to  eiyoy  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which 
a  party  of  little  girls  would  one  by  one  succeed 
each  other  in  jumping  the  rope  which  was  swung 
for  them  by  their  sympathizing  guardians.  So 
bright  and  animated  are  these  little  faces,  that  I 
have  dreamingly  gased  upon  them  by  the  hour 
withont  ever  haviug  my  mute  enchantment  dis- 
turi>ed  by  visions  of  **  black  mbfortuae's  bale- 
ful  train.'*      From  their  earliest  infancy  the 


French  learn  to  amuse  themselves — an  art  which, 
in  the  United  States,  is  rarely  found  blended  wiUi 
a  talent  for  affairs,  or  with  the  pursuits  of  u 
honorable  ambition. 

A  Parisian,  if  not  a  national  peculiarity,  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  it 
the  affectionate  attention  bestowed  on  pet  dogs— 
a  devotion  which  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  dis 
history  which  Gil  Bias  has  given  us  of  the  touch- 
ing solicitude  of  the  Count  Galiano  for  his  favor- 
ite monkey.  I  have  seen  a  French  woman  em- 
brace a  dog  and  kiss  his  cokl  nose  with  as  much 
rapture  as  if  it  were  her  only  child;  and  in  psM- 
ing  the  Pont  Neuf  some  days  ago,  I  was  amnaed 
with  a  recognition  of  this  passion  in  the  adveN 
tisement  of  one  of  those  patient  old  crones  whs 
brush  the  soiled  shoes  of  foot  passengers.  To  eke 
out  the  ecanty  profits  of  her  ordinary  occupadoa 
an  qfiehe  announced  to  the  public  «'ict  on  tsade 
ie9  ekUn$  ;'*  and  a  few  Imes  were  also  devoted  to 
a  notification  that  the  ears  of  cats  would,  if  oc- 
casion required,  be  trimmed  after  the  latest  and 
most  approved  fashions — an  intimation  which,  I 
inferred  from  my  never  having  seen  a  cat  in  this 
quarter,  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  this  aststo 
race  to  the  necessity  of  using  other  bridges.  Oa 
the  back  of  the  old  woman's  chair  were  spirited 
paintiogs  of  the  animals  upon  wlucb  she  was 
ready  to  bestow  her  amiable  offices.  One  can 
rarely  walk  along  the  quais  without  seeing  a  half 
dozen  poodle  dogs  immersed  in  the  water  below, 
and  quietly  submitting  to  the  scrubbing  which 
they  are  receiving  from  dirty  looking  follows  widi 
large  pieces  of  soap  in  their  hands.  These  latter 
seem  to  be  entirely  unmindful  of  the  maxim  that 
charity  begins  at  home,  as  they  continue  disials- 
restedly  performing  for  their  dogs  the  very  ope- 
rations of  which  they  themselves  stand  most  ia 
need. 

Groups  of  idlers  are  constantly  gathered  aloag 
these  quais  gazing  listlessly  at  the  rapid  currsat 
of  the  discoloured  Seine,  or  watching  the  wash- 
erwomen as  they  ply  their  useful  calling  in  their 
immense  stationary  arks  with  bare  coarse  arms 
and  with  picturesque  costume ;  others  are  moving 
slowly  along  with  eyes  intent  npon  the  wonn- 
eaten  and  mouldy  volumes  and  the  thumbed  sad 
dirty  hroekure$  of  patriotic  or  socialist  songs  and 
immoral  novels  which  form  the  collections  of  the 
venders  of  second  -hand  books.  The  shops  facing 
the  river  near  these  quais  present,  in  their  dilap- 
idated and  filthy  appearance,  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  those  in  the  quarten 
of  Paris  with  which  a  stranger  who  makes  bat  a 
brief  sojourn  in  the  city  is  apt  to  be  most  fanuhar. 
Along  the  magnificent  arcade  of  the  nis  <2e  JZMt, 
where  one  may  walk  perfectly  sheltered  from 
inclement  weather,  and  where  a  sunny  exposarB 
and  an  immediate  proximity  to  the  garden  of 
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the  Tuileries,  draw  at  all  times  an  immense 
throng  of  pedeatrians,  the  windows  of  the  shofM 
are  decorated  with  the  most  consnmmate  skiU ; 
so  too  along  xhervedt  la  Pcdx  and  the  Boule- 
▼arts.  Indeed  ererywhere  that  fashion  may  be 
expected  to  patronize  taste — ^in  the  windows  of 
modistes  and  miilinen,  of  jewellers  and  silk  mer- 
chants, of  restaurateurs  and  confiseursv  there 
seems  to  be  soch  beauty  and  such  harmony  of 
arrangement,  that  one  might,  almost  think  the 
displacement  of  the  smallest  article  would  result 
as  in  the  removal  of  a  particle  from  Prince  Ru- 
pert's drop. 

Bnt  Paris  by  night  is  incomparably  more  bril- 
liant than  Paris  by  day.     At  night  the  dilapida- 
tions of  time  and  the  discolorations  of  dust  are 
invisible.    A  flood  of  light  is  skilfully  thrown 
upon  the  beautiful  windows  of  the  shops ;  the 
faint  outline  of  miyestic  columns  and  of  immense 
public  edifices  excites  the  imagination  and  pro- 
duces a  grander  effect  than  the  realities  of  day. 
Can  any  one  who  has  not  visited  Paris  adequately 
conceive  the  splendorof  the Bonlevarts at  night? 
Can  he  gaze  through  the  medium  of  description 
upon  the  bright  galleries  of  the  PalaU  Royal,  and 
the  resplendent  magnificence  of  Very%  of  Ve- 
fmr^s  and  of  les  Troisfreres  Pwven^aux?    And 
above  all,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  purely 
'^the  work  of  men's  hands,*'  can  he  find  a  paral- 
lel to  the  view  by  night  from  the  Port  de  la  Con- 
corde !    Above  and  below  the  bridge — for  seve- 
ral miles  in  either  direction— on  both  banks  of 
the  river,  brilliant  gaslights  throw  their  reflec 
tioDS  upon  the  turbid  and  ever-changing  surface 
of  the  Seine.    In  front,  the  Plact  de  la  Concorde 
blazes  with  such  effulgence  that  one  might  al- 
most say  the  night  was  as  clear  as  the  day.    As 
one  stands  upon  the  bridge  and  gazes  upon  this 
magnificent  scene  for  the  first  time,  if  he  be  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  Parisian  localities  and  with 
the  story  of  Parisian  crimes,  what  numberless 
and  overpowering  associations  throng  his  bosom ! 
I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  impressions 
which  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  immense 
of  moving  men,  have  produced  on  my 
both  by  day  and  by  night.    During  my 
sojourn  here  I  have  studied  the  superficial,  which 
in  the  anxious  search  for  the  profound  is  so  often 
entirely  forgotten.    I  have  stopped  to  converse 
with  the  venders  of  roasted  chestnuts  at  their 
stands;    I  have  listened  to  the  unharmonious 
cries  of  perambulating  hawkers;  I  have  pene- 
trated dark  and  narrow  streets,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  snn.  never  shines ;  I  have  gazed  upon  Paris 
firom  the  summit  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  I 
have  listened  to  the  hum  of  the  great  city  from 
the  quiet  and  melancholy  retirement  of  P^  la 
Chaise.     From  the  beautiful  hill  at  St.  Cloud,  I 
have  beheld,  through  the  hazy  distance^  the  lofty 


towers  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Sulpice,  the 
**  proudly  eminent"  domes  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
Hotel  dea  Inoalides  and  Val  de  Grace,  while  the 
Seine  was  glancing  at  my  feet  and  winding  off 
to  lose  itself  as  a  silver  thread  in  the  horizon* 
Yet  it  is  after  all  association  which  produces 
the  purest  pleasure  in  the  soul,  and  awakens  tbo 
deepest  interest  in  the  mind  of  an  American  pU- 
grim  in  the  Old  World :  and  there  is  no  city  in 
Europe,  save  perhaps  the  imperial  city  of  Rome, 
which  teems  with  such  thrilling  associations  as 
Paris.    In  the  magnificent  edifices  which  sur- 
round you  on  every  hand,  you  have  a  complete 
monumental  record,  covering  a  period  of  history 
of  more  than  1500  years — from  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Julian,  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  enthusiastic  antiquary 
may  gaze  with  mute  rapture  upon  the  relics  of 
Celtic  barbarism,  and  the  well  preserved  monu- 
ments of  Roman  power;  the  student  of  mors 
modern  history*  in  looking  upon  the  noble  pal- 
ace which  forms  the  immense  repository  of  beau- 
tiful statues  and  unequalled  paintings,  may  fancy 
that  he  hears  the  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or 
that  he  sees  at  a  window  the  savage  features  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis.    The  unconscious  pedes- 
trian at  every  step  treads  upon  a  spot  desecrated 
by  revolutionary  horrors,  or  stained  with  the 
marks  of  individual  crime.    At  the  extremity  of 
the  rue  St.  Honore  thousands  daily  pass  over  the 
spot  where  the  assassin  Ravalllac  plunged  his 
fatal  dsgger  into  the  heart  of  Henry  IV,    In  the 
short  and  narrow  street  of  St.  Nicaire,  coaches 
and  cabriolets  continually  roll  over  the  pavement 
which  was  blown  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  was  covered  with  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  victims  of  the  infernal  machine.     History 
still  re-echoes  to  the  ears  of  those  who  tread  the 
long  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  elevated 
voice  of  Camille  Desmoulins«  or  softly  breathes 
the  whisperings  of  timid  conspirators.    The  lofty 
eolonne  de  Juillet  marks  the  spot  where  stood  so 
long  the  massive  walls  of  the  gloomy  prison  in 
which  the   victims  of  tyranny  were  immured, 
and  which  was  at  last  destroyed  with  such  blood- 
thirsty fury  by  the  populace.    The  identical  spot 
on  the  Boulevart  du  Temple,  where  Fiescbi,  fail- 
ing in  his  murderous  attempt  to  take  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  sacrificed  the  lives  of  several  of 
his  suite,  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring  wan- 
derer; but  of  all  the  recollections  which  gather 
around  Parisian  localities,  those  associated  with 
the  now  magnificent  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  soul-stir* 
ring.    As  one  stands  near  the  obelisk  de  Lwrnr^ 
on  a  sunny  day,  can  a  more  striking,  more  bril- 
liant, more  cheering  prospect  present  itself  in  any 
city  of  the  world !    To  the  west,  the  long  avenue 
of  the  Chamjps  Elystes,  with  iu  gay  equipages 
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and  its  numberleis  pedestriaDS,  terminated  bj 
the  eiqniflitely  proportioned  Arc  dc  Triomphe; 
to  the  east,  throuf^h  the  grove  of  tall  ^nd  ancient 
cheetnut  trees  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  imbrowned  palace  of  royal  generations;  to 
the  south,  the  imposing  fa^de  of  the  Assemblee 
Nationak;  and  to  the  north — at  the  extremity  of 
the  rut  Royalty  the  splendid  temple  of  the  Made- 
leine. Yet  on  this  place,  from  which  such  scenes 
unfold  themselves  to  astonished  eyes;  on  this 
place,  where  the  watens  of  the  superb  fountain 
sparkle  in  the  sunbeam ;  on  this  place,  decora- 
ted with  marble  statues  and  gilded  candelabras; 
on  this  place,  resplendent  with  all  that  human 
labor  and  human  art  can  achieve,  how  deeply 
has  the  soil  drank  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  of 
the  first  revolution!  Hundreds  of  miserable 
creatures  were  here  crushed  to  death  in  welcom- 
ing that  unhappy  queen  who  at  last  perished  on 
the  same  spot.  Here  the  insatiable  guillotine 
was  erected,  which  after  successively  destroying 
the  Royal  family,  the  Girondins,  the  H6bertists 
and  the  Dantonists,  finally  avenged  the  wrongs 
of  its  own  victims,  by  severing  from  his  body  the 
yet  bleeding  head  of  the  ghastly  Robespierre. 

Among  ail  these  horrors,  there  is  one  which 
roust  ever  continue  to  excite  pre-eminently  the 
pity  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the  execution  of 
the  16th  of  October,  1793.  The  mind  almost 
recoils  from  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  of 
that  morning.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers  form  a 
double  line  to  the  place  of  execution;  cannons 
are  planted  on  the  bridges  and  on  eveiy  com- 
manding position ;  the  authors  of  the  massacres 
of  the  prisons  smile  with  an  infernal  joy  as  they 
shout  Vivt  la  Ripublique,  A  hoi  la  tyrannie ;  the 
unfortunate  Mari6  Antoinette — her  once  beauti- 
ful hair  blanched  by  mental  agony,  and  her  noble 
features  sadly  changed  by  the  gloomy  prison  of 
the  Temple  and  the  damp  dungeons  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie— -dressed  in  a  plain  white  robe,  is  hur- 
ried like  the  vilest  malefactor  to  the  guillotine. 
6he  mounts  the  scaffold  with  an  unfaltering  step ; 
she  turns  her  eyes  for  a  moment  towards  that  pal- 
ace where  she  was  welcomed  with  splendid  fgtes 
as  a  royal  bride,  and  before  which  she  is  now  about 
to  die  as  the  unpitied  Feuve  Capet.  Her  emo- 
tions for  a  moment  are  intense  and  agonizing, 
but  quieting  the  last  throbbings  of  her  heart,  she 
lays  her  head  upon  the  block  and  dies  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  a  martyr  and  the  heroic  courage 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Ciesars.  In  leaving  the 
imperial  mansion  of  Austria,  well  might  she  have 
indulged  in  the  terrible  presentiment  which  B6' 
ranger  ascribes  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  well  might 
she  have  exclaimed, 

Berceau  He  mon  henreuM  enfknce 
Adirn !  te  quitter  r'cRt  monrir. 


THE  SOLDIER  SCHOLAR. 

The  following  trifle  was  written,  (without  any  thouglit 
of  publication,)  several  years  ago,  when  the  Viiiginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  was  in  iu  infancy.  The  recent  frrorabls 
rpception,  given  to  the  Cadets  in  Richmond,  Norfolk  tad 
Petersburg,  suggested  the  thought  that  it  might  inierest 
some  of  the  Messenger^s  readers. 

'Twas  at  the  doubtful  hour  of  eve. 

Just  when  the  sunset-glories  leave. 

Upon  the  sky,  the  sun's  good  night 

To  earth,  in  hues  of  fading  light. 

That  musing  sat  young  Adelaide— 

From  casement  ne*er  looked  fiurer  maid. 

She  gazed  upon  the  eternal  sky. 

But  'twas  not  that  which  met  her  eye. 

That  fed  her  reverie.    A  thought. 

Which  she  had  blushed  to  speak,  unsought 

Had  found  its  way  *raong  other  themes. 

That  formed  the  maiden's  waking  dreams. 

It  was  a  maiden's  thought  in  troth — 

What  he  must  be,  the  favoured  youth. 

For  whom  her  virgin  heart  should  move 

With  stirrings  of  a  first-felt  love. 

How  old,  how  tall,  if  brown  or  fair. 

What  eyes,  what  nose,  what  coloured  hair — 

On  these  a  thought,  we  may  suppose, 

Like  all  girls,  Adelaide  bestows. 

But  by  the  flash  of  her  lit  eye. 

And  by  the  blood  that  mantles  high, 

The  lip  compressed,  the  bosom's  swell. 

And  gesture  quick,  one  well  may  tell, 

A  deeper  mood  her  musing  takes. 

Than  that  which  form  or  feature  wakea. 

**  A  soldier !  aye,  for  none  beside. 

Shall  ever  claim  me  for  his  bride — 

How  proud  the  feeling  that,  to  know, 

A  heart  is  mine  whose  blood  would  flow 

Like  water,  in  his  country's  need"- 

Faith  unto  death,  is  fkith  indeed— 

To  country  true,  to  Love  so  must  he  be, 

A  soldier's  heart,  a  soldier's  heart  for  me! 

Perchance  upon  the  field  of  fame. 

My  love  might  win  a  hero's  name ; 

Or  should  be  find  a  soldier's  grave, 

Still  I  could  proudly  mourn  the  brave. 

Yet  more  than  soldier  he  must  be, 

Wlio  will  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

The  dignity  of  man  is  mind ; 

This  gives  him  rank  among  his  kind. 

How  proudly  great  the  statesman's  name ! 

How  sweet  to  Love  the  poet's  fame ! 

How  blest  in  vows  a  tongue  to  hear. 

To  which  admiring  crowds  give  ear ! 

And  more  than  all  of  this  the  tone 

Of  music  in  the  soul,  alone 

Is  found,  where  Learning's  touch  divine, 

Hath  been  to  quicken  and  refine. 

A  Scholar  t    Yes  that  magic  word. 

My  inmost  soul  hath  ever  stirred — 

A  Soldier-Scholar,  such  be  he. 

Who  wins  return  of  love  from  me." 

She  sighed. — In  sooth  sweet  Adelaide, 

Your  chance  is  good  to  die  a  maid ; — 

Think  you,  upon  this  mortal  ground. 

Your  Beau  Ideal  can  be  found  T 

Yet  'twas  not  strange,  that  thus  the  thought 

Of  Braver}'  and  Learning  wrought 
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Tbe  two  in  od%  to  form  a  whole. 

Should  Uke  poMMsion  of  her  soal. 

For  she  had  been  her  grandsire*8  pet, 

Who  British  foea  at  York  had  met, 

And  war  had  been  his  best-lored  theme, 

And  Liberty  her  eariieat  dream. 

A  father's  care  her  riper  mind. 

By  literature  had  well  refined. 

And  who  hath  drunk  at  that  sweet  well. 

And  is  unconsciens  of  the  spell. 

That  makes  us  worship  at  the  shrine 

Of  cultured  intellect  divine  7 

Of  these  two  threads  of  diflerent  dye, 

Her  fancy  wove  its  broidery  : 

But  that  'twas  hard  the  youth  to  find. 

Whom  she  had  pictured  to  her  mind. 

Could  not,  e'en  dreaming,  be  denied — 

And  therefore,  as  we  said,  she  sighed. 

But  hark,  a  rap ! — her  dream  is  o'er; 

A  stranger's  form  is  at  the  door. 

A  youth  is  ushered  in  whose  name. 

As  soon  as  heard,  must  welcome  claim. 

His  &ther,  was  her  father's  friend — 

Him  chance  had  brought  the  night  to  spend 

On  homeward  route,  at  Holly  Glade— 

Twas  ehance,  or  fame  of  Adelaide. 

In  soldier's  garb  the  youth  was  drest, 

With  glittering  buttons  on  his  breast. 

Whereon  there  might  by  curious  eye, 

Be  read  the  letters  V.  M.  I. 

The  greetings  o^er^  with  quiet  grace, 

83ent  the  maiden  kept  her  place : 

The  &ther  meanwhile  held  the  guest 

In  ceuTerse  till  the  hour  of  rest. 

They  spoke  of  war,  and  glory's  meed* 

And  easy  was  it  then  to  read. 

In  lip  of  pride,  and  kindling  eye, 

A  spirit  filled  with  puipose  high, 

That  needed  but  his  country's  call. 

For  her  to  fight,  for  her  to  falL 

**  A  noble  youth,"  the  maiden  thought. 

But  said  not,  as  her  couch  she  sought — 

**  A  noble  yoath — ^my  fancy  seems 

To  see  the  type  of  last  night's  dreams. 

But  lacks  he  one  thing  yet  beside. 

Where  is  my  Scholar?" — and  she  sighed. 

And  sighed  that  night  no  other  breast? 

Untroubled,  Ashton,  was  thy  rest? 

No— lore  has  thrown  his  fatal  dart. 

It  sped  the  mark  and  reached  thy  heart. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  skip  six  months,  is  nought  in  song ; 
To  Ashton  seemed  it  rery  long. 
What  brings  him  now  to  Holly  Glade  ? 
A  chance  ?  or  is  it  Adelaide? 
His  fbnn  a  trifle  changed  appears. 
Not  now  the  uniform  he  wears ; 
In  lieu  thereof  he's  dressed  en  eii, 
Sable  the  hue,  aujugle  the  fit. 
In  taste  as  much  as  dress  he's  changed, 
For  he  has  mattere  y»  arranged, 
That  good  papa  shall  have  the  story. 
All  to  himself  of  war  and  glory, 
While  Adelaide  and  Ashton  are 
In  couTerse  close,  and  not  of  war. 
O  Love,  how  eloquent  thou  art ! 
Grsatest  of  orators  the  heart ! 
One  melting  song  of  wondrous  power 
The  swan  gives  forth  in  dying  hour. 
And  such,  oh  First  Love,  is  the  strain, 
Thou  utterest  once,  and  ne'er  again. 


Nor  was  it  only  strength  of  love. 

Which  gave  to  Ashton  power  to  move, 

With  strong  and  masterly  control, 

That  young  enthusiast's  inmost  soul. 

For  ever  had  his  spirit  yearned. 

With  love  for  Beauty,  and  had  learned. 

The  way  that  leads  to  that  blest  fount. 

That  gushes  out  from  Learning's  mount. 

Oh  sweetest  waters!  turbid  flow 

The  nocking  streams  of  earth  below ! 

But  yours  the  power  just  not  divine, 

Toeheer  the  soul  ye  well  refine. 

In  rapture  oft  had  Ashton  hong 

On  poet's  strain,  and  now  his  tongue 

Familiar  used  to  serve  his  turn. 

The  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn. 

Nor  feigning  words — for  where  is  tntth. 

If  not  in  Song,  and  Love,  and  Youth. 

Another  sigh,  sweet  Adelaide! 

What  meanest  thou,  capricious  maid? 

Thy  Fancy  changed  to  trutli,  now  see. 

The  SoldieroScholar  kneels  to  thee. 

They  parted  'neath  the  loving  moon, — 

8ke  tigked  and  said^*^  Oh  come  back  sook ." 

s.  L.  a 
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NxcxssiTT  OF  Public  Libraries,  and  Ssats 
OF  LsARituro. 

**  The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  learning 
are  conversant  about  three  objects :  the  places 
of  learning,  the  books  of  learning,  and  the  per^ 
sons  of  the  learned.  For  as  water,  whether  it 
be  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth« 
doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except 
it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may 
by  union  comfort  and  sustain  itself,  (and  for  that 
cause  the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which 
men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence 
and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity,)  so 
this  excellent  liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it 
descend  from  divine  inspiration,  or  spring  from 
human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  tra- 
ditions, conferences,  and  places  appointed,  as 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt 
and  comforting  of  the  same.'* 

Import AifCE  of  tkachino  ali.  tsk  Arts  Air» 
SciBifCES : — iNSUFFiciEifcr  of  Salaries  to 
Professors: — Utilitt  of  Experiments  in 
Physical  Science. 

'*  First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  fonn- 
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dationt  of  eolleget  in  Earope,  I  find  it  strange 
that  tbey  are  all  dedicated  to  profeflsionfl,  and 
none  left  free  to  arU  and  sciences  at  large.  For 
If  men  judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to 
action,  they  judge  well ;  but  in  this  tbey  fall  into 
the  error  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stom- 
ach had  been  idle,  because  it  neither  performed 
the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense, 
as  the  head  doth;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
the  stomach  that  digesteth  and  distribnteth  to  all 
the  rest;  so,  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and 
universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  con- 
sider that  all  professions  are  from  thence  served 
and  supplied.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great 
cause  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learn- 
ing, because  these  fundamental  knowledges  have 
been  studied  but  in  passage.  For  if  you  will 
have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to 
do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs, 
but  it  Is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting 
new  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating 
of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory  learn- 
ing, hath  not  only  had  a  malign  aspect  and  influ- 
ence upon  the  growth  of  sciences,  but  also  been 
prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For  hence 
it  proceedeth  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  re- 
gard of  all  men  to  serve  them  in  causes  of  state, 
because  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which  Is 
free ;  where  such  as  were  disposed  might  give 
themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  books 
of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  the  like 
enablements  unto  service  of  estate. 

**  And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant, 
and  founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  followeth 
well  In  order  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in 
public  lectures;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and 
meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in  moat 
places  is  assigned  unto  them ;  whether  tbey  be 
lectures  of  arts,  or  of  professions.  For  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  progression  of  sciences  that  the 
readers  be  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men; 
as  those  which  are  ordained  for  generating  and 
propagating  of  sciences,  and  not  for  transitory 
use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their  condition  and 
eudowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest 
man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labours,  and  con- 
tinue his  whole  age,  in  that  function  and  attend- 
ance ;  and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  an- 
swerable to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of 
advancement,  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
profession.  So  as  if  you  will  have  sciences 
flourish,  you  must  have  David's  military  law, 
which  was,  *  That  those  who  stayed  with  the 
carriage  should  have  equal  part  with  those  which 
were  in  the  action  ;*  else  will  the  carriage  be  ill 
attended.  So  readers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the 
guardians  of  the  s|ores  and  provisions  of  sciences. 


whence  men  in  active  courses  are  fitmisbed,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertiunment  with 
them ;  otherwise  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  oi 
the  weakest  sort,  or  be  ill  maintained, 

*Et  patrum  tnvaUdi  refereni  jejutda  Holt.' 

Another  defect,  1  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alchymist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men 
to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces ;  quit- 
ting and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  mnses  as 
barren  virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But 
ceruin  it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  ope- 
rative study  of  many  sciences,  especially  natural 
philosophy  and  physic,  books  be  not  the  only  in- 
stru mentals,  wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men 
hath  not  been  altogether  wanting ;  for  we  see 
spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like, 
have  been  provided  as  appurtenances  to  astron- 
omy and  cosmography,  as  well  as  books ;  we  see 
likewise  that  some  places  iostitnted  for  physic 
have  annexed  the  commodity  of  gardens/or  sim- 
ples of  all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  tho 
use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  Bnt  these  do 
respect  but  a  few  things.  In  general  there  will 
hardly  be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing 
of  nature,  except  there  be  some  allowances  for 
expenses  about  experiments ;  whether  they  may 
be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or 
Daedalus,  furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind ; 
therefore  as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and 
states  bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must 
allow  the  spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to 
bring  in  their  bills  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 
**  And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assigna- 
tion to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of 
hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  be 
might  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature." 

The  enlarged  judgment  and  clear  sagacity  of 
our  author  are  conspicuous  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages. The  progress  of  knowledge  has  revealed 
to  enlightened  princes  and  governments  the  wis- 
dom of  his  advice.  Much  has  been  done,  and 
more  is  now  doing,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
to  remedy  the  evils  and  defects  pointed  out  by 
him.  The  course  of  study  is  no  longer  confined 
within  the  narrow,  and  comparatively  barren, 
limits  of  his  day.  In  the  colleges  at  that  tiaoe, 
little  was  to  be  learned  beyond  the  dead  lan- 
guages and  classic  antiquities  then  and  long  after 
named  **  Humanities*' — ^the  fanciful  and  bigoted 
philosophy  of  Aristotle — the  entities  and  quiddi- 
ties of  the  schoolmen — ^the  subtle  and  profitless 
dialectics  of  logicians — some  smattering  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy — the  endless  refinements 
of  theology — the  dry  technicalities  of  legal  I 
the  crude  and  heterogeneous  dogmas  of  i 
cine — and,  to  adorn  the  whole,  a  Btifl",  pedantic, 
overloaded  style  of  writing  and  speaking,  which 
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miseaUecl  Rhetoric.  Bat  the  impulse  of 
Bacon's  geoins  has  gradually  quickened  into 
healthfol  activity  the  minds  of  succeeding  gene- 
ratioas.  He  has  freed  them  from  the  fetters  of 
hlind  aathoritj,  and  furnished  them  with  a  safe 
guide  for  their  advancing  footsteps.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  dusty,  beaten  track  of  precedent, 
fenced  in  by  impassable  walls  of  error  and  pre- 
judice, they  have  ranged  abroad  over  the  face  of 
Nature,  and  penetrated  beneath  its  surface; 
gathering  from  every  quarter  the  fruits  of  pa- 
tient and  careful  research  into  the  common  treas- 
ory,  and  with  laboriousstudy,  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging the  resulti  of  actual  observation  and  ex- 
perience. When  we  boast  of  our  superior  know- 
ledge, when  we  survey  the  vast  acquisitions  of  | 
the  two  last  centnries  in  the  domains  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of  mechanics,  of  agri- 
culture—when  we  read  the  earth's  history  in  the 
mighty  records  of  geology,  or  trace  the  intricate 
workings  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  are 
■nfolded  to  our  view — when  we  sweep  the  starry 
iieavens  with  telescopes  that  discover  one  uni- 
Torse  after  another,  or  annihilate  time  and  dis- 
tance by  the  aid  of  the  new  elements  that  have 
been  chained  to  the  service  of  mankind — bow  lit- 
tle do  we  reflect  how  much  of  all  this  had  been 
■nknown,  if  Bacon  had  not  taught  the  human  in- 
tellect to  burst  its  bonds,  and  put  forth  the  free 
energiea  with  which  its  maker  had  endowed  it. 
Nor  has  tius  influence  been  felt  in  physical  pur^ 
amtB  alone.  The  spirit  of  the  true  philosophy 
has  been  caught  by  the  votaries  of  intellectual  and 
BBoral  knowledge.  They  too  have  learned  *«  to 
prove  all  things."  The  fabrics  of  divinity,  of  law, 
of  government,  with  all  their  supports  in  the 
mental  constitution  and  moral  sense  of  man,  have 
been  examined  and  scrutinized.  Some  portions 
bavo  been  repaired,  some  altered,  others  levelled 
to  tbo  dnst  and  rebnMt  on  surer  foundattons. 
Not  that  we  mean  to  assert  the  perfection  of 
oar  attainments.  Heresy,  so  false  and  arrogant, 
woidd  be  rebuked  by  the  very  faith  which  has  led 
aa  00  far.  We  look  upon  our  success  only  as  an  ear- 
t  of  still  greater  triumphs  that  await  our  sue* 
-the  herald  of  coming  forces,  which  are 
to  OKtond  onr  conquests  indeinitely — until  the 
iaaeratahle  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  shall  deter- 
mtae,  as  it  has  done  at  other  periods  in  the  life 
of  tbo  world,  to  arrest  and  roH  back  the  advan- 
cing tide  of  mora]  knowledge  and  power. 

Moeb  of  the  improvement  to  which  we  have 
rofiHTod  is  due,  moreover,  to  the  judicious  adop- 
tion of  the  means  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon 
for  oaabling  studious  men  to  employ  their  time 
and  talents  advantageously.  By  the  liberal  ea- 
dowoaent  of  colleges,  by  the  establishment  of 
cabinets  and  museums —by  the  funds  provided  for 
pbilooopbical  and  mechanical  experiments — and 


by  the  honors  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  men 
distinguished  for  their  genius  and  learning — ^the 
love  of  knowledge  has  been  stimulated  and  sus- 
tained. Discoveries  made  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  closet — sometimes  indeed  the  fruit  of  chance, 
sometimes  the  results  of  careful  induction — ^have 
been  promulgated  to  the  workl,  and  have  led  to 
the  thousand  inventions,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much  of  the  safety,  the  comfort,  and  the  elegance 
of  modern  life.  The  reproach,  that  the  '*spials 
and  intelligencers  of  nature"  were  ill-paid,  no 
longer  exists :  and  the  wise  economy,  which  re- 
moved it,  is  vindicated  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing streams,  which  are  poured  out  from  these 
**  spring-beads"  of  intelligence,  to  refresh  and 
fertilize  the  fields  of  mind. 

There  remain,  however,  two  classes  of  learned 
men,  who  have  not  yet  been  placed  upon  a  level 
with  their  brethren  in  other  pursuits ;  we  allude 
to  clergymen  and  judges.  To  none  are  more 
important  functions  assigned,  than  to  those  who 
expound  and  administer  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
who  teaches  the  sublime  lessons  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  No  calling  requires,  for  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  its  duties,  a  longer  or  more 
laborious  training,  a  greater  sacrifice  of  valuable 
time.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider the  inadequate  provision  generally  made 
for  their  support,  that  comparatively  few  men, 
illustrious  for  talent,  are  found  among  their  ranks. 
The  clergy,  in  particular,  are  expected  to  en- 
counterlabor,  privation,  and  responsibility  of  the 
highest  character,  while  they  receive  a  mainte- 
nance, which  is  often  both  scanty  and  precarious. 
For  their  case,  however,  in  a  country  where  hap- 
pily a  State  religion  is  unknown,  there  can  be 
no  remedy,  save  in  the  increased  liberality  of 
voluntary  contributions.  But  the  other  is  within 
the  reach  of  legislative  authority ;  and  that  nar- 
row policy  should  be  abandoned,  which  for  the 
most  part  excludes  from  the  judicial  service  of  the 
state  the  highest  intellects  of  the  legal  profipssion. 

But  to  return  to  the  topic  from  which  we  have 
digressed  a  little — the  State  of  Virginia,  while 
her  efibrts  and  achievements  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  learning  are  lamentably  inferior  to  what 
they  should  have  been.  Is  nevertheless  reaping  a 
rich  harvest  from  the  seed  which  has  been  sown. 
The  alumni  of  her  colleges  have  establisbed 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  numbers  of  good 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  otherwise  bad  been  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  instruction.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  school  system  of  Virgiuia,  either  in  its  legis- 
lative history,  or  its  actual  operation.  We  un- 
derstand it,  however,  to  be  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  inefficient  one.  Public  or  common  schools 
do  not  flourish  here  as  in  New  England.  One 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  scattered 
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population  of  raral  districts:  another,  in  the  gene- 
ral ability  of  parents  here,  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  edncatioo,  to  afford  the  expense  of  tuition  at 
prirate  schools — while  at  the  North,  the  mass  of 
the  white  population  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  public  schools,  which  are  thus  imperative* 
ly  required  by  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
changes,  which  are  gradually  taking  place  among 
us,  will  in  the  end  bring  about  a  similar  state  of 
things.  As  our  white  population  increases,  and 
the  country  becomes  more  densely  settled,  we 
shall  feel  more  and  more  the  duty  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
If  we  would  qualify  them  for  the  duties  which 
await  them  as  men  and  citizens,  if  we  would  se- 
cure a  beneficent  use  of  the  political  power  which 
is  daily  passing  into  their  hands,  if  we  would  not 
desire  to  multiply  our  penitentiaries  and  poor 
houses,  in  order  to  receive  an  increasing  number 
of  felons  and  paupers — we  must  build  school 
houses,  employ  teachers,  and  instruct  children. 
And  in  this  good  work,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, we  shall  find  ourselves  much  aided  by 
those  institutions  of  learning,  which  ha%'e  suppli- 
ed, and  will  supply,  the  schools  of  Virginia  with 
competent  and  faithful  instructors. 

Division  of  History:  Importance  of  the 
History  of  Letters  :  History  of  Na- 
ture— its   importance — ITS   DEFICIENCIES — 

its  application  to  Agriculture  and  the 
Arts. 

«'  History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  :  whereof  the  first  three  I  allow  as  ex- 
tant, the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man 
hath  propounded  to  himself  the  general  state  of 
learning  to  be  described  and  represented  from 
age  to  age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  the  state,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  with- 
out which,  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to 
me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his 
eye  oqt :  that  part  being  out  which  doth  most 
show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  person ;  and  yet  I 
am  not  ignorant,  that  in  divers  particular  scien- 
ces, as  of  the  jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians, 
the  rhetoricians,  the  philosophers,  there  are  set 
down  some  ilmall  memorials  of  the  schools,  au- 
thors and  books ;  and  so  likewise  some  barren 
relations  touching  the  inventions  of  arts  and 
usages. 

**  But  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the 
antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledge,  and  their 
sects,  their  inventions,  their  traditions,  their  di- 
verse administrations  and  managings,  their  flour- 
ishings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  depressions, 
oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  and  occasions 
of  them,  and  all  other  events  concerning  learn- 
ing, throughout  the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may 
truly  affirm  to  be  wanting.    The  use  and  end  of 


such  work  I  do  not  so  much  design  forenriosi^, 
or  satisfaction  of  those  that  are  lovers  of  lean- 
ing, but  chiefly  for  a  more  serious  and  grtve 
purpose ;  which  is  this,  in  a  few  words,  that  it 
will  make  learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  ad- 
ministration of  learning.  For  it  is  not  St.  Augm- 
tine*s  nor  St.  Ambrose *s  works  that  will  make  m 
wise  a  divine,  as  ecclesiastical  history  thoroughly 
read  and  observed ;  and  the  same  reason  is  of 
learning. 

**•  History  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts :  of  nature 
in  course,  of  nature  in  erring  or  varying,  and  of 
nature  altered  or  wrought:  that  is  history  of 
creatures,  history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  ana. 
The  first  of  these  no  doubt  is  extant  and  that  is 
good  perfection ;  the  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  unprofitably,  as  I  am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient.  For  I  find  no  sufficient  or  com- 
petent collection  of  the  works  of  nature  which 
have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  generations,  productions,  and  mo- 
tions; whether  they  he  singularities  of  place  and 
region,  or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance, 
or  the  effects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the 
instances  of  exception  to  general  kinds.  It  ii 
true,  1  find  a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  ex- 
periments and  events,  and  frivolous  imposturei 
for  pleasure  and  strangeness ;  but  a  substantial 
and  severe  collection  of  the  hetoroclites  or  ir- 
regulars of  nature  well  examined  and  described 
I  find  not;  especially  not  with  due  rejection  of 
fables  and  popular  errors;  for  as  things  now  are, 
if  an  untruth  in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  by 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  examination,  and  coqd- 
tenance  of  autiqiuity,  and  what  by  reason  of  the 
use,  of  the  opinion  in  similitudes  and  orna- 
ments of  speech,  it  is  never  called  down. 

*'  The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  prece- 
dent in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give 
contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vaia 
wits,  as  the  manner  of  mirabilaries  is  to  do;  bit 
for  two  reasons,  both  of  great  weight;  the  one, 
to  correct  the  partialities  of  axioms  and  opinions, 
which  are  commonly  formed  only  upon  common 
and  familiar  examples ;  the  other,  because  from 
the  wonders  of  nature  is  the  nearest  intelligence 
and  passage  towards  the  wonders  of  art,  for  itii 
no  more  but  by  following,  and  as  it  werehoond- 
ing  Nature  in  her  wanderings,  to  be  able  to  lead 
her  afterwards  to  the  same  place  again.  Neither 
am  I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  marvela,  that 
superstitious  narrations  ofiBorceries,  witchcrafts, 
dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there  ia 
an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fact,  be 
altogether  excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet  known, 
in  what  cases  and  how  far,  effects  attributed  to 
superstition  do  participate  of  natural  causes; 
and  therefore  howsoever  the  practice  of  soeh 
things  is  to  be  condemned,  yet  from  the  specn* 
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latioD  and  consideratioD  of  them  light  may  he 
taken,  not  only  for  the  discerning  of  the  offences, 
bat  for  the  further  disclosing  of  nature.  Neither 
ought  a  man  to  make  scruple  of  entering  into 
theie  things  for  inquisitions  of  truth,  as  your 
majesty  hath  showed  in  your  own  example ;  who 
With  the  two  clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural 
philosophy  have  looked  deeply  and  wisely  into 
these  shadows,  and  yet  proved  yourself  to  he  of 
the  nature  of  the  sun,  which  passeth  through 
pollutions  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before 
But  this  I  hold  fit,  that  these  narrations  which 
have  mixture  with  superstition,  be  sorted  by  them- 
se!ves«  and  not  be  mingled  with  the  narrations 
which  are  merely  and  sincerely  natural.  But  as 
for  the  narrations  touching  the  prodigies  and 
miracles  of  religions,  thoy  are  either  nut  true  or 
natural,  and  therefore  impertinent  for  the  story 
of  nature. 

**  For  history  of  Nature  wrought  or  mechani- 
cal, I  find  some  collections  made  of  agriculture, 
and  likewise  of  manual  arts ;  but  commonly  with 
a  rejection  of  experiments  familiar  and  vulgar. 
For  it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonor  unto  learn- 
ing to  descend  to  inquiry,  or  meditation  upon 
matters  mechanical,  except  they  he  such  as  may 
be  thought  secrets,  rarities  and  special  subtilties: 
which  humour  of  vain  and  supercilious  arrogan- 
cy  is  justly  derided  in  Plato;  where  he  brings  in 
Hippias,  a  ranting  sophist,  disputing  with  Soc- 
rates, a  true  and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth ; 
where,  the  subject  being  touching  beauty,  Socra- 
tei,  after  his  wandering  manner  of  inductions, 
put  firat  an  example  of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of 
a  fair  horse,  and  then  of  a  fair  pot  well  glazed, 
whereat  Hippias  was  offended,  and  said,  **More 
than  for  courtesy's  sake,  he  did  think  much  to 
dispute  with  any  that  did  allege  such  base  and 
sordid  instances.*'  Whereunto  Socrates  answer- 
ed, *Yoa  have  reason,  and  it  becomes  you  well, 
being  a  man  so  trim  and  neat  in  your  vestments, 
&c.,*  and  so  goeth  on  in  an  irony.  But  the 
truth  is«  they  be  not  the  highest  instances  that 
give  the  securest  foundation ;  as  may  be  well 
expressed  in  the  tale  so  common  of  the  philoso- 
pher, that  while  he  gazed  upward  to  the  stars 
fell  into  the  water :  for  if  he  had  looked  down, 
he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but 
looking  aloft,  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the 
stars.  So  it  cometh  often  to  pass,  that  mean 
and  small  things  discover  great,  better  than  great 
things  discover  the  small :  and  therefore  Aristo- 
tle noteth  well,  "  that  the  nature  of  every  thing 
is  best  seen  in  its  smallest  portions."  And  for 
that  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a  common- 
wealth, fijvt  in  a  family,  and  the  simple  conjuga- 
tions of  man  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master 
and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  Even 
so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of  the 


world,  and  the  policy  thereof  must  be  first  sought 
in  mean  concordances  and  small  portions.  So 
we  see  how  that  secret  of  nature  of  the  turning 
of  iron  touched  with  the  loadstone  towards  the 
north,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in 
bars  of  iron. 

"  But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weighty  the 
use  of  History  mechanical  is  of  all  others  tha 
most  radical  and  fundamental  towards  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  such  natural  philosophy  as  shall 
not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtUe,  sublime,  or  de- 
lectable speculations,  hnt  such  as  shall  be  opera- 
tive to  the  endowment  and  benefit  of  man's  life : 
for  it  will  not  only  minister  and  suggest,  for  the 
present,  many  ingenious  practices  in  all  trades, 
by  a  connexion  and  transferring  of  the  observa- 
tions of  one  art  to  the  use  of  another,  when  the 
experiences  of  several  mysteries  shall  fall  under 
the  considerations  of  one  man's  mind :  but  fur- 
ther, it  will  give  a  more  true  and  real  illumina- 
tion concerning  causes  and  axioms  than  is  hith- 
erto attained.  For  like  as  a  man's  disposition 
is  never  well  known  till  he  be  crossed,  nor  Pro- 
teus ever  changed  shapes  till  he  was  straitened 
and  held  fast;  so  the  passages  and  variations  of 
nature  cannot  appear  so  fully  in  the  liberty  of 
nature,  as  in  the  trials  and  vexations  of  art." 

Here  we  are  presented  with  the  key,  which 
unlocked  the .  system  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy, and  admitted  us  into  the  rich  store-bouse  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  vice  of  the  old  schools 
was  speculation.  The  virtue  of  the  new  was  its 
practical  experience.  The  essence  of  the  for- 
mer was  excessive  generalization — immense  hy- 
pothesis reared  upon  a  narrow  basis  of  observa- 
tion— a  huge  fabric  built  up  in  unstable  .equilibri- 
um— a  castle  in  the  air,  tottering  and  ready  to 
fall  with  every  blow  that  would  test  the  strength 
of  its  foundations.  The  principle  of  the  latter 
was  its  ample  and  solid  support.  Its  ground  plan 
embraced  a  spacious  area,  enclosed  and  travers- 
ed by  massive  walls,  fixed  in  the  primeval  rocks 
of  earth,  every  stone  of  which  was  to  be  fitted 
by  actual  measurement,  cemented  by  untiring 
labor,  and  settled  by  the  lapse  of  time  into  firm- 
ness and  union.  Upon  this  secure  basis  was  to 
rise  a  mighty  structure,  course  after  course  in 
slow  but  sure  succession,  until  vast  halls  were 
developed,  fitted  to  receive  the  varied  treasures 
of  science,  and  adorned  with  all  the  decorations 
of  tasteful  art.  The  great  work  has  made  much 
progress.  Generations  of  skilful  artbans  have 
followed  one  another,  trained  in  the  experience 
of  their  predecessors,  and  faithful  to  their  own 
allotted  tasks.  We  survey  with  admiration  the 
results  of  their  labor.  May  we  enjoy  its  benefits 
with  becoming  gratitude  and  humility,  and  dis- 
charge with  persevering  industry,  in  our  turn, 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  ourselves. 
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Hither  bring  thy  Magic  Penefl. 

7Van»lated  from  the   Greek  of  Anaerton. 

Hither  bring  thy  magic  pencil, 

Muter  of  the  Rhodian  art; 
Draw  for  me  my  absent  loved  one, 

Point  the  miBtress  of  my  heart. 

First  upon  the  glowing  canvass 
Trace  her  soft  and  jetty  hair,— 

If  thou  canst,  upon  the  tablet, 
Make  it  breathiog  firagrance  rare. 


Form  for  her  an  ivory  forehead, 
Let  the  cheek  fio  fulness  lack, 

Arch  the  brows  in  jusc  proportion, 
Paint  the  lashes  long  and  black. 

Catch  a  ray  of  light  celestial, 
Give  her  eyes  a  heavenly  hue,— 

Like  Minerva's,  brightly  flashing, 
Like  Cytherea*8,  liquid  blue. 

Mingle  softly  rose  and  lily 

On  a  cheek  as  fair  as  this, 
Make  her  lips  like  sweet  Persuasion's, 

Softly  sueing  for  a  kiss! 

Mould  her  chin  with  dimpled  beauty, 

Delicate  as  dawning  day  ; 
Round  her  neck  of  alabaster, 

Let  the  lovely  Graces  play. 

Robe  her  form  in  regal  purple, — 
Lot  her  skin  as  fair  as  snow. 

Shine  through  the  transparent  vesture, 
As  a  star  on  morning's  brow. 


Ha!  It  is  enough, — ^I  see  her! 

Sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheek ! 
Painter,  hasten! — ^lifeless  canvass. 

Wilt  thou  soon  begin  to  speak? 

Lexington,  Fa. 


M.  J. 


OUR  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS. 


BT  CHARLES  I.A1THAN. 

We  puqxMe  id  the  present  paper  to  indite  a 
few  brief  remarks  upon  our  living  landscape 
painters,  with  a  view  of  informing  the  uninitia- 
ted in  matters  of  this  sort,  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  landscape  art  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
past  history  of  the  art,  so  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  are  referred  to  the  productions  of  the 
late  Thomas  Cole,  as  well  as  to  a  portion  of 
those  bequeathed  to  his  country  by  Washington 
AUston.    The  interesting  brotherhood  we  now 


intend  to  notice,  is  not  a  very  extensive  one,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  not  only  comment  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  those  who  have  already  establish- 
ed their  reputations,  but  of  those  also  who,  in  our 
opinion,  are  certain  of  establishmg  a  good  name 
in  their  beautiful  art. 

The  subject  of  our  first  paragraph  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  A.  B. 
Durand*  This  gentleman  has  long  home  the 
amiable  reputation  of  being  our  best  engraver  of 
the  human  figure,  as  the  Ariadne  after  Vander- 
lyn  will  testify.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact 
that  he  has  executed  some  fine  pictures  in  the 
way  of  portraiture  and  fanciful  history;  but  for 
the  last  few  years  he  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  landscape  painting,  where  his  merits 
were  at  once  recognized.  His  better  pictures 
are  truly  American,  and  for  that  reason  truly 
classical.  His  knowledge  of  drawing  and  col- 
oring is  coextensive  with  his  love  of  art,  and  few 
are  the  men  in  any  country  who  have  lived  the 
life  of  an  artist  more  faithfully.  We  think  him 
destitute  of  what  is  generally  termed  the  imagi- 
native faculty;  but  he  has. a  passion  for  the  poe- 
try and  more  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  He  cannot,  like  Salvator  Rosa,  dash 
off  a  bold,  wild  picture  at  one  heat,  and  people 
it  with  robbers;  but  with  Claude  he  would  wan- 
der amid  the  more  charming  scenes  of  the  coun- 
try, like  a  timid  but  affectionate  lover,  portray- 
ing only  those  features  in  the  sky,  and  upon  the 
earth,  which  fill  the  heart  with  peace.  He  is  a 
true  poet,  but  one  who  loves  the  shady  wood- 
lawns  of  a  cultivated  country,  more  than  the 
beetling  crag  and  deep  caverns  of  a  mountain 
land.  He  has  ever  been  a  devoted  student  of 
nature,  and  has  learned  from  experience,  that 
our  great  mother  **  never  did  betray  the  heart 
that  loved  her."  Few  men  have  spent  a  more 
laborious  life,  none  can  claim  a  greater  number 
of  warmly  attached  friends,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, he  is  fully  deserving  of  the  many  praises 
which  are  showered  upon  his  head.  His  name 
and  works  are  among  the  treasures  which  the 
people  of  this  land  should  cherish  with  peculiar 
care. 

Mr.  Durand  has  visited  Europe,  and  hence  it 
is  that  his  productions,  which  are  quite  numer- 
ous, possess  a  great  variety  of  attractions.  Not 
only  has  he  portrayed  some  of  the  finer  points  of 
Swiss  scenery,  but  he  has  given  as  beautiful 
views  in  England,  and  an  occasional  prospect  of 
the  ocean.  Among  his  American  pictures,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  his  master-pieces ;  but  these 
are -too  numerous  to  be  described  in  detail,  and 
we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  class  by  describing  too  specimens. 

Forenoon  and  Afternoon^  for  example,  are  tbe 
unpretending  titles  which  this  artist  has  given  to 
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i  pttr  of  hU  largest  and  beit  picturos.  In  the 
int  we  have  a  elutter  of  forest  trees,  evidentiy 
OS  the  tide  of  a  hill,  whence  may  be  seen  along, 
broad  yalley,  through  which  a  miyestic  river 
sweeps  onward  to  an  unknown  sea.  For  many 
miles  its  course  seems  to  be  through  a  lovely  for- 
eet  land,  but  it  finally  loses  itself  among  a  broth- 
erhood of  mountains.  The  sky  is  distinguished 
for  a  blaeish  grey,  which  makes  us  feel  that  the 
eoolneas  of  morning  is  just  about  to  be  lost  in 
the  bright  effulgence  of  a  midsummer-noon. 
Aeroas  the  foreground  of  the  picture  glides  a 
•parkliDg  rivulet;  on  the  margin  of  which  a 
•olitary  farmer  is  dragging  a  large  log  with  a 
yoke  of  catde.  These  are  the  only  figures,  and 
tbe  idea  is  that  the  farmer's  residence  is^not  far 
off,  aod  that  he  has  been  in  the  forest  after  the 
truuk  o(  a  tree  which  he  will  either  transfer  into 
lumber  or  cut  up  for  winter  fuel. 

In  tbe  second  picture  we  have  a  cluster  of 
felled  trees,  aad  a  peaceful  lake,  hemmed  in  with 
mountains,  which  appear  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tioQ.  The  season  is  midsummer,  and  the  time 
of  day  about  two  hours  before  sunset.  In  tbe 
foreground  is  a  pool  of  water,  where  a  number 
of  cows  are  drinking,  while  others,  with  a  few 
•beep,  are  standing  about  in  various  languid  at- 
titodes,  as  if  tired  of  wandering  over  the  fields. 
On  the  ehore  of  the  lake  a  saU-boat  is  moored, 
in  which  a  party  of  young  people  have  been 
•pending  the  day,  and  who  are  now  returning 
borne  apparently  well  fatigued,  but  nevertheless 
ia  great  glee.  Everything  in  the  picture  informs 
OS  that  they  had  a  glorious  time;  but  we  feel 
that  there  was  a  long  and  tiresome  calm  about 
soon,  and  that  there  were  but  few  fish  captured, 
on  account  of  the  loud  and  clear  peals  of  laugh- 
ter which  ever  and  anon  echoed  along  the  bo- 
som of  the  sleeping  wave.  The  glowing  sun- 
ligbt  which  floods  the  whole  picture  is  true  to 
aatnrs  and  very  beautiful. 

In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these  landscapes 
are  remarkable  for  the  union  of  a  number  of  ad> 
Burable  points.  They  are  graceful  and  well- 
balanced  in  design  and  in  color  exceedingly  rich 
aad  mellow.  There  is  an  agreeable  combina- 
tion of  earthy  and  grassy  colors,  and  a  fine  effect 
of  light  and  shadow.  As  the  trees  are  the  most 
prominent,  so  are  they  by  far  the  most  masterly 
objects  in  both  pictures.  They  are  strongly 
ebaracteristic,  accurately  drawn  and  happily  in- 
troduced. In  the  one  we  have  a  magnificent 
oak  and  a  field  beech,  a  maple  and  a  hickory, 
while  the  leaves  and  the  various  barks  are  al- 
most as  distinctly  marked  as  in  nature  itself. 
The  tranquil  water  is  good,  but  the  running  wa- 
ter saperb,  and  immediately  fills  the  mind  with 
images  of  wary  trout  and  red-breasted  flies. 
These  pictures  are  evidently  the  fruit  of  much 


labor,  but  it  is  a  labor  of  mind  more  than  of  the 
pencil,  and  though  executed  with  great  care, 
they  are  handled  in  a  vigorous  and  manly  man- 
ner. In  summing  up  Mr.  Durand*s  peculiarities, 
as  a  landscape  painter,  we  should  pronouce  his 
trees,  thetr  foliage  and  bark,  and  his  rocks  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  he  unquestionably  excels 
all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  appropriateness  of 
his  figures.  His  coloring  is  brilliant,  his  draw* 
iug  invariably  correct,  and  his  taste  exceedingly 
poetical  and  refined.  His  studies  from  nature 
are  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  that  we  have 
seen.  As  a  man  he  is  beyond  reproach,  and 
none  know  him  but  to  love  him  for  the  many 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind. 

Another  of  onr  masters  in  landscape,  to  whom 
we  would  direct  attention,  is  Thomas  Doughty* 
The  whole  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  his 
beautiful  art,  and  his  productions  are  very  nu* 
merous.  The  great  majority  of  them  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  public  with  no  appended  recom- 
mendation but  the  unpretending  titles  of  **A 
Landscape,"  "A  Waterfall,"  or  ''An  Autumn 
Scene."  He  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  tbe 
public,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  painters.  He  has  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  creating  a  taste  for 
the  poetical  in  nature.  Finishing,  as  he  gener^ 
ally  does,  with  peculiar  care,  and  employing  the 
richest  of  colors,  it  always  gratifies  the  eye  to 
look  upon  his  pictures ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  never  painted  much  from  nature,  for  there  is  a 
monotony  in  his  touch,  which  cannot  escape  the 
criticism  of  the  attentive  student  of  foliage,  grass 
and  earth.  While  we  would  not  affirm  that  his 
coloring  is  more  brilliant  than  that  of  nature,  we 
do  maintain  that  he  idealizes  nature  by  bringing 
together  upon  one  canvass  none  but  the  more 
interesting  and  beautiful  objects.  His  trees  and 
rocks  are  usually  without  any  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  in  producing  his  effects,  he  resorts  not 
to  solid  painting,  but  to  the  art  of  scumbling. 
But  some  of  the  important  features  of  landscape 
have  been  completely  mastered  by  him,  and  in 
one  or  two  particulars  we  think  him  without  a 
rival.  His  skies  are  most  faithful  and  charming ; 
and  his  atmospheric  effects  are  always  full  of 
poetry,  often  exquisitely  conceived  and  executed. 
He  also  excels  in  rendering  falling  water,  and 
his  waterfalls,  which  are  quite  numerous,  are 
beautiful  to  a  marvellous  degree,  and  utterly  in- 
describable. Good  figures  are  tbe  principal  things 
wanting  in  many  of  his  pictures  to  make  them 
perfect,  and  his  inability  to  paint  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  sameness  of  his  sul^ 
jects.  But  after  all  there  is  so  much  of  gladness 
and  beauty  in  his  productions,  that  it  is  repulsive 
to  our  feelings  to  lisp  a  critical  word  against  them. 
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•ttd  we  can  only  rejoice  to  know  that  **  a  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

And  now  for  a  pair  of  speeimene  from  Mr. 
Doughty '8  pencil.  One  of  hie  pictures,  called 
**  A  Moonlight"  that  we  remember  with  pecu- 
liar pleae nre,  represents  a  bright  moonlight  even- 
ing at  midsummer.  The  last  glowing  tint  of 
twilight  seems  to  have  faded  away,  and  the  round 
full  moon  has  risen  out  of  the  sea,  and  is  ascend- 
ing to  the  senith  in  the  plenitude  of  her  glory. 
Occupying  a  rocky  point  on  the  right  is  an  old 
New  England  lighthouse,  with  its  cozy  little 
dwelling  nestling  by  its  side ;  wafted  along  by  a 
pleasant  breeze,  into  what  might  be  termed  a 
picturesque  cove,  a  fisherman's  smack  is  gliding 
into  her  desired  haven ;  far  out  upon  the  deep,  a 
flock  of  white,  homeward-bound  sails  are  pass 
ing  to  and  fro,  and  occasionally  glistening  in  the 
mellow  moonlight;  in  the  middle  distance  a  num- 
ber of  appropriate  figures  are  introduced ; — and 
In  the  foreground  a  couple  of  fishermen  have 
hauled  up  their  boat  and  are  on  the  point  of 
spreading  ont  their  net,  which  will  conclude  their 
labors  for  the  day. 

This  picture  is  one  of  those  rare  productions 
with  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  fSsult. 
It  is  so  perfect  in  conception,  sentiment,  and  so 
harmonious  in  tone,  that  we  are  not  aunoyed  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  study  and  toil, 
but  we  are  disposed  to  feel  that  it  is  the  creation 
of  a  moment,— ^merely  a  living  reflection  in  the 
mind,  of  what  we  have  seen  in  nature.  As  a 
work  of  art  merely,  the  picture  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  decidedly  original.  It  is 
a  common  opinion,  even  among  artists,  that  the 
predominant  colors  observable  in  a  real  moon- 
light are  black,  blue  and  white,  but  Mr.  Dough- 
ty*s  picture  preaches  a  different,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  correct  doctrine.  He  has  given  a  posi- 
tive color  to  every  object,  but  having  enveloped 
the  landscape  part  in  a  kind  of  shadowy  atmos- 
phere, we  are  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  upon  the 
exact  color  of  the  entire  mass.  There  is  an  un- 
certainty about  the  time,  and  the  same  uncer- 
tainty  is  always  felt  when  we  look  upon  a  real 
moonlight.  Herein,  as  we  contend,  consists  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  poaghty*s  style. 

Another  feature  that  we  admire  about  this  pic- 
ture is  iti  nationality.  We  know  not  that  it 
portrays  a  particular  spot,  and  yet  we  know  that 
counterparts  to  that  scene  may  be  found  all  along 
the  sea  coasts  of  New  England,  and  in  New 
England  alone.  The  laws  of  nature  are  so  faith- 
fully followed,  that  we  could  describe  the  very 
grasses  and  weeds  that  grow  among  the  rocks, 
could  point  out  the  spot,  above  which  the  tide 
never  ascends,  and  could  tell  tbe  angler  where 
to  find  the  largest  black  fish  or  bass ;  and  yet 
Bene  of  these  things  are  positively  delineated  by 


the  pencil.  The  canvass  teema  with  snggestiMiSi 
and  there  are  portions  of  it,  whieh  come  home 
to  minds  of  every  character.  From  this  fact 
we  not  only  conclude  that  our  artist  is  a  dose 
observer  and  devoted  lover  of  nature,  bat  that 
he  is  possessed  of  a  most  poetical  mind  and  aa 
accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  landscape  art. 

But  the  picture  which  we  always  remember  as 
Mr.  Dougbty's  master- piece,  was  called  *'J2eco{- 
Uction  of  €011  American  Valley  in  Autumn."  In 
the  foreground  are  portrayed  a  variety  of  rocks, 
overgrown  with  vines,  together  with  a  brother- 
hood of  trees,  whose  heavy  masses  of  foliage  are 
yellow  and  ecarlet  and  green,  and  fading  far 
away  in  the  base  of  a  range  of  monntains  is  a 
broad  ^nd  most  luxuriant  valley,  watered  by  a 
magnificent  river,  whose  windings  are  in  numera- 
ble and  graceful,  and  suggesting  to  tbe  mind  spots 
of  rural  loveliness  without  number.  The  spirit  of 
our  roost  delightful  and  captivating  season  Au- 
tumn, breathes  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator  appear  to  drink 
in  tbe  indescribable  loveliness  of  the  entire  scene. 
It  seems  to  be  a  comer  of  the  world,  where  the 
jarring  and  discordant  sounds  of  political  strife 
and  business  interests  could  never  penetrate,  to 
mar  its  sabbath-like  repose,  and  where  its  inhabi- 
tants, though  few  and  far  between,  must  be  per- 
fectly good  and  perfectly  happy.  The  handling 
of  this  picture  is  free  and  vigorous,  in  color  most 
brilliant  but  soft  and  harmonious,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  as  fine  a  picture,  in  its  peculiar  line,  as 
any  yet  executed  by  an  American. 

Another  artist  that  we  would  introduce  to  onr 
readers  is  Regis  Gignoux,  He  is  a  native  of 
France,  where  he  commenced  painting  at  an 
early  age ;  but  as  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  1840,  and  has  produced  bis  more 
important  pictures  here,  it  is  our  privilege  to  claim 
bim  as  one  of  our  prominent  painters  of  land- 
scape. On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  hunt  up  some  of  our  best  scenery, 
and  be  spent  about  one  year  among  the  Cat- 
skill  and  Alleghany  Mountains.  He  devoted  his 
whole  time  during  his  various  excursions,  to  ma- 
king oil  studies  and  pencil  drawings  of  tbe  mors 
remarkable  objects  and  effects  which  he  met 
with.  His  next  step  was  to  engage  a  studio  in 
New  York,  on  tbe  walls  of  which  he  displayed 
his  entire  collection  of  studies,  which  had,  on 
account  of  their  spirit  and  fidelity  to  nature,  the 
immediate  effect  of  establishing  his  reputatioa 
as  a  master  in  bis  line.  Almost  everybody  who 
had  any  taste  in  such  matters  went  to  see  him, 
and  his  productions  were  universally  admired. 
From  that  time  onward,  he  has  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  commissions  to  keep  bim  constantly 
employed. 

Mr.  Gignoux*8  pictures  are  quite  numerous* 
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tod,  98  might  be  ezpacted,  00  mew  hat  unequal 
in  merit.  Some  of  them  are  crude  and  care- 
lemly  painted,  while  others  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  esecnted  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  best 
firodttctiottB  are  winter  scenes,  and  some  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  equalled  in  this  country.  His 
style  is  bold  and  masterly,  producing  his  effects 
by  a  few  decided  strokes  of  the  pencil.  He  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  perspective  and  drawing, 
and  his  mode  of  coloring  varies  with  his  subject. 
He  follows  no  theory,  excepting  that  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  his  heart.  To  his  inven- 
tion and  fancy  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  and  he 
manifests  his  good  sense  by  not  attempting  what 
is  beyond  his  reach.  He  portrays  the  beautiful 
in  nature  with  the  ability  of  a  true  poet ;  but  he 
■ever  would  succeed  in  efforts  of  an  epic  char- 
aetDi^-for  he  is  without  the  necessary  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Gignouz  is  decidedly  an  original  art- 
ist, and,  we  believe,  will  hereafter  be  remem- 
bered as  the  founder  of  a  school  in  his  depart- 
ment of  art. 

Of  all  his  productions,  the  one  which  has  left 
the  most  vivid  impression  upon  our  mind,  is  a 
portrait  landscape  of  the  famous  ''Indian  Pass'* 
among  the  Adirondac  Mountains.  Immediately 
in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  (which  is  an 
aprigbt,)  are  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  a  combination 
of  trees,  which  form  a  kind  of  framework  to  the 
picture,  through  which  the  eye  passes,  first  along 
the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
then  far  away  and  down  into  a  sea  of  atmosphere, 
hemmed  in  with  the  mighty  bulwarks  of  the 
land.  As  with  the  original  scene,  every  thing  in 
the  picture  'm  suggestive  of  sublime  ideas,  the 
artist  having  treated  the  subject  with  the  faith- 
folaess  of  a  genuine  and  well-educated  poet. 
The  towering  difis  seem  to  be  frowning  upon 
the  abyss  below,  and  the  spectator  is  almost  an- 
noyed by  a  seoaatioa  of  fear,  and  as  he  fixes  his 
vision  upon  the  distant  mountain  peak,  he  for- 
gets himself  and  allows  his  fancy  to  join  the 
eagle,  as  he  swoops  away  into  the  upper  air. 

With  regard  to  mechanical  execution,  this  pic- 
tare  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  In  color,  it  is 
bermonieiis,  though  brilliant,  and  transparent: 
and  the  appropriate  character  of  the  individual 
objects  is  aceurately  defined.  In  every  particu- 
lar, the  picture  is  well  balanced.  The  cool  rocks 
IB  the  foreground,  and  the  evergreens  in  the  mid- 
dle distance,  contrast  finely  with  the  foliage  of 
astomn,  scattered  in  various  directions,  and  we 
commend  the  idea  of  leaving  the  scene  as  the 
artist  found  it,  undisturbed  by  the  footsteps  of 
man.  The  only  thing  that  we  do  not  fancy,  in 
the  picture  before  us,  is  the  cloud  floating  near 
the  mountain  top.  It  is  not  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  snnny  afternoon  intended  to  be  repre* 


Mr.  Gignoux  of  late  seems  to  have  tuned 
over  a  new  leaf  in  his  profession.  Having  do* 
voted  a  few  years  to  the  express  business  of  stu- 
dying nature,  and  collecting  materials  for  the 
landscape  art;  he  is  now  applying  himself  to  the 
higher  principles,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the  right 
course  to  greater  excellence  than  he  has  yet  at* 
tained. 

Chief  among  the  delineators  of  landscape  do 
we  rank  Darnel  HuntingUnti  whose  ability  in  the 
higher  departments  of  portrait  painting  and  ideal 
history  has  placed  him  among  the  more  gifted  art- 
ists of  the  age.  His  landscapes  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  display  a  feeling  for  that  depart- 
ment, which,  if  exclusively  presented,  might  have 
placed  him  far  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  that 
line.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we  know  of  none 
who  have  rendered  certain  nooks  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  mountain  brooks  with  more  fidelity,  and 
as  a  painter  of  sunset  and  twilight  scenes  he  is 
unsurpassed.  He  has  been  a  very  close  obser- 
ver of  nature,  and  as  his  coloring  is  remarkably 
rich,  and  hb  touch  free  and  bold,  even  his  more 
unpretending  efforts  proclaim  him  to  be  a  man 
of  rare  genius.  In  speaking  of  his  landscapes, 
Mr.  Huntington  has  said  that  the  painting  of 
them  was  somewhat  out  of  his  regular  course  of 
art;  and  though  he  has  modestly  pronounced 
them  '*  rather  hints  and  dreams  of  situations  and 
effects,"  which  he  would  have  *' looked  at  laaiiy 
and  listlessly,  through  the  half-dosed  eye,"  yet 
we  consider  some  of  them  positively  unequalled. 
By  his  pencil  has  the  delightful  scenery  of  the 
Rondout  and  Ramapou  valleys  been  made  clas- 
sical, and  we  know  from  personal  observation, 
that  among  the  worthy  inhabitants  where  he  once 
wandered,  with  his  sketch-book,  his  name  is  uni- 
versally mentioned  with  esteem  and  affection. 

George  Harvey  is  another  gentleman  who  has 
accomplished  much  in  portraying  the  scenery  of 
our  land.  Although  he  has  executed  some  res- 
pectable miniatures  on  ivory,  and  stands  entirely 
alone  as  a  painter  of  flowers,  he  has  produced  one 
work  in  the  way  of  landscape  of  superior  ex- 
cellence. The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  forty 
drawings  or  pictures  executed  in  water  colors* 
and  designed  not  only  to  portray  the  scenery  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  intended  to  delineate  the 
seasons  and  our  northern  atmospheres*  Owing 
to  their  number,  we  cannot  enter  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  them ;  but  that  our  readers  may  have 
an  idea  of  the  subjecti,  we  will  specify  their  sev- 
eral titles,  which  partially  tell  their  own  story. 

Title  Page,  emblematic  of  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Spring — burning  trees  in  a  girdled  fbresU 

Summer — a  view  in  Ohio. 

Autumn — a  sycamore  forest. 
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Winter — a  pine  forest. 

Day  Break — ^Leather  Stocking's  Expedient. 

Son  Rise — A  distant  view  of  Flatbush,  L.  I. 
'  Sun  Rising — Aqueduct  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. 

Misty  Morning — Saw  Mill  in  Maine. 

A  Gieamy  Efleet— Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Morning  Rainbow — A  Garden  scene. 

Spring  Scene,  after  rain — "  Woolfort's  Roost,*" 
tbe  residence  of  Washington  Irving. 

An  Autumnal  Fog — A  Cataract 

Morning  Sky — Catskill  Mountains. 

Cirro  Cnmuli  Clouds — Houses  on  a  Tobacco 
Plantation,  Virginia. 

Cumulus,  or  Thunder  Clond— Portland  Pier, 
Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Cirrus  Cloud,  changing  to  Cnmuli— Kenyon 
College,  Gambia,  Ohio. 

Smoky  Air  in  Indian  Summer — Grist  Mill  in 
Maryland. 

Rain  Cloud  Gathering — Scene  amongst  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

Rain  Storm — Cider  Mill,  in  Connecticut. 

Snow  Storm — ^New  Setders  making  Maple 
Sugar. 

Wind  Storm—The  Mouth  of  a  Coal  Mine, 
Virginia. 

Thunder  Storm—Shore  at  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey. 

Subsiding  Storm — The  Croton  Dam. 

Hazy — Composition. 

A  Mottled  Sky— Mill  Dam  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Noon — Farm  Buildings,  in  Michigan. 

Afternoon  Rainbow — Boston  Common. 

Afternoon-Hasting*s  Landing,  Palisade  Rocks. 

A  Sultry  Calm — Pittsford,  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

A  Brilliant  Afternoon — ^Niagara  Falls,  from 
the  Canada  side. 

Afternoon,  looking  North — Scene  on  the  Po- 
tomac. 
'    Sun  near  Setting — Jersey  City. 

Shadows  of  Evening — Canal  Scene,  amidst 
die  Alleghany  Mountains,  Pennsylvania. 

Sunset— The  Outlet  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lake. 

Early  Twilight— Kattskill  Landing. 

Evening  Twilight  Bow— Light  Houses  on  the 
Highlands  of  Neversink. 

Nightfall— St.  Thomas's  Church,  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Moon  Rising-Western  Prairie-Hunters  arous- 
ed. 

Midnight — Aurora  Borealis — ^Fishing  by  torch- 
light. 

We  look  upon  the  above  pictures  as  an  inval- 
uable acquisition  to  the  treasury  of  American 
art.    They  prove-  that  the  painter  must  have  stu- 


died the  scenery  of  our  country  with  the  eye  of 
a  devoted  lover,  and  at  the  same  time  that  be 
possessed  the  power  to  delineate  with  remarka* 
ble  fidelity,  the  beauties  of  nature.  A  number 
of  these  drawings  are  unquestionably  among  tbe 
finest  things  of  their  kind  in  the  country,  and 
though  highly  finished  are  executed  in  a  mas* 
terly  manner, — ^full  of  the  most  refined  senti- 
ment, and  in  every  particular  ^*beautifiil  ex- 
ceedingly.*' But  while  we  award  this  high 
praise  to  a  few  favorite  pictures,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  some  of  them  are  not  dis- 
tinguished for  any  peculiar  excellences.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  however,  they  are  extremely  valua- 
ble, and  give  a  better  idea  of  our  scenery,  than 
any  other  series  of  pictures  we  have  yet  seen. 
Mr.  Harvey  has  long  had  it  in  contemplation  ts 
publish  this  interesting  work,  fiilly  illastrated 
with  literary  matter  from  his  own  pen,  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  meet  with  the  pat- 
ronage which  it  deserves.  It  will  be  a  national 
work  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud. 

Connected  with  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  produc- 
tions, we  have  an  anecdote  or  two  wUeh  ars 
worth  recording. 

The  first  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  English  modes  of  patroniaing  art 
Mr.  William  A.  Colman  once  borrowed  one  of 
Mr.  Harvey*s  landscapes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting it  in  his  window.  It  was  a  small  mStatt 
but  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  a 
gentleman  was  fonnd  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
purchase  it  for  his  collection.  He  was  informed 
that  the  price  was  (10;  he  thought  thatveiy 
extravagant,  but  finally  concluded  to  make  an 
offer  of  $9:  but  Mr.  Colman  told  him  he  coaM 
not  have  the  drawing  for  less  than  the  stated 
price,  and  it  was  consequently  returned  to  the 
artist.  A  few  months  after  this  event,  Mr.  Har* 
vey  visited  Europe,  and  the  same  picture  was 
purchased  by  a  distinguished  patron  of  art  in 
London,  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 

The  second  anecdote  is  a  very  pleasing  one. 
In  the  year  1845,  the  American  Art-Union  pur- 
chased three  of  Mr.  Harvey's  pictures,  for  dis- 
tribution, one  of  which  was  a  flower  piece.  As 
a  return  for  the  compliment  paid  him  by  tbe  As- 
sociation, be  subscribed  for  three  chances  in  the 
Union,  placing  his  own  name  down  for  two,  and 
for  a  little  girl  of  his  acquaintance,  the  name 
of  Daisy,  intending  to  present  her  with  one  of 
the  tickets.  When  the  distribution  took  place, 
the  flower  piece  of  Mr.  Harvey  became  tbe 
property  of  his  little  friend  Daisy;  but  the  most 
singular  circumstance  of  all  was,  that  the  com- 
panion to  said  picture  had  been  purchased  some 
months  before  by  the  father  of  the  child,  so  that 
a  pair  of  the  artist's  best  productions  are  new 
hanging  side  by  side  in  the  same  drawing-toon. 
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Another  American  who  has  attaioed  a  high 
taok  in  the  landacape  line,  is  Gwrgt  L.  Bnwn. 
He  wields  a  peodl  of  very  great  power,  and  lives 
as  truly  the  life  of  a  true  artist  as  any  one  we 
reaember.  His  drawing  is  remarkably  correct, 
his  coloring  brilliant,  and  his  designs  striking 
and  poetical.  As  a  man  he  is  just  the  one  to 
eieite  and  retain  the  strongest  feelings  of  friend- 
ship, but  as  an  artist  we  can  only  admire  his  su- 
perior talents.  He  is,  by  his  own  choice,  an 
esile  from  his  native  land,  and  is  devoting  his 
energies  and  his  life  in  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy, 
•imply  to  re-creating  the  subjects,  generally 
speaking,  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  the 
work!  by  the  pencils  of  the  masters  of  old .  Many 
ef  his  productions  are  owned  in  this  country,  but 
they  were  nearly  all  painted  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  accomplished  artist  will 
terminate  hie  days.  For  his  own  sake,  and 
that  of  his  country,  most  deeply  do  we  regret 
that  he  has  not  identified  his  name  with  the  sce- 
nery of  his  native  land.  So  far  as  painting  is 
concerned,  there  never  breathed  a  more  desper- 
ate **  native  American*'  than  ourself,  and  we  con- 
fen  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  can 
lefrsin  from  even  abnsing  those  American  men  of 
talent,  who  run  away  from  their  own  country  for 
the  purpose  of  wasting  themselves  away  in  a 
foreign  land.  We  would  as  soon  think  of  seeing 
in  anweaned  boy  leaving  his  mother's  bosom  to 
be  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers. 
We  believe  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  great  man  in  bis 
profession,  and  we  feel  certain  that  we  have  not 
a  better  friend,  but  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
his  living  the  life  of  an  exile,  far  from  the  beau- 
tiAil  land  which  gare  him  birth,  and  where  are 
greatly  needed  minds,  and  hearts,  and  powers, 
kindred  to  his  own.  ^ 

/oAn  G.  Chapman^  who  has  acquired  an  ex* 
trasive  reputation  as  an  historical,  portrait,  and 
miseeflaneotts  painter,  has  also  executed  many 
landscapes  of  excellence.  They  are  generally 
foil  of  poetry,  neatly  painted,  and  usually  adorn- 
ed with  figures,  which  are  always  admirably 
drawn.  His  master-piece,  in  this  department, 
represents  the  Refrtat  of  ffoihington  from  Fort 
Neeeftify,  and  is  a  picture  of  great  beauty  and 
value.  In  his  inventioni  Mr.  Chapman  excels 
aO  his  cotemporaries,  and  his  pencil  has  proba- 
bly exerted  as  salutary  an  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can art  as  any  other  of  our  artists. 

Raberi  W,  Wtir^  who  nnquestionably  ranks 
among  the  first  historical  painters  of  the  age,  is 
sbe  in  the  habit  of  amnsing  himself  by  painting 
landscapes.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  mind,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
as  to  state  that  everything  from  his  pencil  teems 
with  the  most  refined  sentiment,  and  is  mariced 
with  ability  of  the  highest  order. 


Coft.  8etk  EoBiman,  of  the  Army,  who  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  delineating  Indian  pictures,  hat 
also  painted  many  delightful  landscapes;  and  his 
drawings  from  nature  in  water  colors  are  among 
the  most  spirited  and  poetical  productions  that 
the  country  can  afibrd. 

Thomas  Birch,  W.  G.  WcM,  /.  C.  Ward,  and 
George  Oakley,  are  the  names  of  other  gentle- 
men, who  have  become  quite  famons  as  land- 
scape painters,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  their  pro* 
ductions  to  designate  their  peculiarities. 

In  former  times  Ahan  Fisher  was  in  the  habk 
of  painting  an  occasional  landscape,  some  of 
which  we  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure.  He 
has  a  good  eye  for  color  and  is  an  accurate  drafts- 
man ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  admirable  horses 
and  cattle  with  which  he  adorns  his  country 
scenes,  we  do  not  think  that  his  abilities  in  the 
department  of  landscape  would  be  so  generally 
recognized.  Like  Daniel  Huntington  he  is  a  mas* 
ter  in  higher  departments  of  art  than  that  under 
consideration,  and  his  chief  merits  as  an  anioc 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered  in  another 
paper. 

/.  F.  Cropsey  is  the  name  of  another  artist 
who  has  executed  many  charming  pieces  in  the 
way  of  landscape.  He  is  quite  a  young  man-^ 
commenced  his  study  of  art  in  the  office  of  an 
architect;  by  which  apprenticeship  he  became  a 
complete  master  of  perspective,  and  as  he  has  a 
fine  eye  for  color,  is  a  real  lover  of  nature,  and 
possesses  a  good  imagination,  we  feel  confident 
that  he  is  destined  to  occupy  a  very  high  rank  hi 
bis  profession. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  will  describe 
one  of  his  pictures,  called  the  Passing  Shower 
on  a  Spring  Afternoon.  The  prominent  object 
on  the  canvass  is  a  lofty  mountain  which  slopes 
gradually  to  the  waters  of  a  peaceful  lake,  while 
its  summit  is  enveloped  in  a  heavy  dond. 

On  a  cultivated  spot  in  the  middle  distance,  is 
a  pleasant  rural  residence,  partly  hidden  by  a 
group  of  elms.  In  the  foreground  Is  a  fountain, 
into  which  the  waters  of  a  mountain  rill  are  fall- 
ing, as  if  to  rest  themselves  after  performing  a 
succession  of  leaps  among  the  moss-covered 
rocks.  Over  the  lake,  the  sky  is  perfectly  serene, 
and  here  the  eye  wanders  through  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, which  is  in  fine  contrast  with  the  donds 
casting  a  gloom  around  the  mountain  top.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  seem  to  be  heavily  laden  with 
new-fallen  rain,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  walk 
across  the  lawn  would  dampen  one's  feet,  for 
every  spear  of  grass  is  also  bending  under  the 
weight  of  a  liquid  peari. 

This  picture,  we  take  it  for  granted,  is  a  com- 
position, for  it  is  but  seldom  that  an  actual  view 
is  dbtiaguished  for  so  great  a  yariety  of  graceftd 
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lines  and  beautiful  conobioatioos.  It  is  a  genuine 
ivork,  and  not  the  production  of  accident.  We 
feel  certain  that  it  is  an  index  to  the  artistes  mind, 
and  proves  conclusiveij  that  be  is  not  only  a  de- 
voted lover  of  nature,  but  that  he  has  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  most  delicate  and  refined  senti- 
ment, and  is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  landscape  painting.  It  is 
eminently  an  original  picture,  and  not  the  echo 
of  a  favorite  master  as  were  some  of  Mr.  Crop- 
Bey*s  earlier  productions*  Perhaps  the  promi- 
nent feature  is  a  linle  too  leaden  in  its  color;  a 
portion  of  the  middle  distance  a  little  too  green, 
and  the  sand  in  the  foreground  hardly  as  much 
broken  up  and  irregular  as  a  similar  spot  in  na- 
ture ;  but  the  general  effect  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  are  really  superb. 

It  is  a  suggestive  picture,  and  cannot  but  touch 
the  feelings  of  every  individual  who  has  ever 
lived  without  the  walls  of  a  pent  up  city.  For 
example,  one  of  the  surest  evidences  that  the 
shower  hat  passed  over,  is  the  fact  that  the  matron 
of  the  cottage  has  thought  it  safe  to  emerge  into 
the  open  air,  and  we  doubt  not  but  she  is  con- 
gratulating herself  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
fine  lot  of  rain  water,  and  upon  the  favorable 
opportunity  she  will  now  have  to  weed  her  flower 
garden.  The  overflowing  fountain  reminds  us 
of  the  mountain  streams,  which  we  know  will 
afford  the  angler  an  unusual  number  of  trout  on 
the  morrow.  The  husbandman,  no  doubt,  has 
sent  word  to  his  man  John,  that  he  had  better 
tackle  up  the  horses  again  and  finish  the  plough- 
ing of  a  certain  lot  in  the  glen,  while  he  will  go 
to  the  orchard  and  attend  to  the  trees  which  may 
have  been  blown  down.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
actually  perceive  them,  but  we  know  by  intuition, 
that  the  cock  and  his  retinue  of  hens,  which 
were  roosting  under  the  tree  behind  the  house, 
have  jumped  down  from  their  elevated  position, 
aud  are  now  flapping  the  moisture  from  their 
wings;  and  were  it  not  for  the  loud  laughter  of 
the  rill  near  by,  we  might  hear  a  shout  of  glad- 
ness from  the  gentleman  with  spurs.  But  look 
again  upon  those  graceful  trees !  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  gentle  breeze  is  beginning  to  sway  their 
heavy  branches,  as  if  to  soothe  them  with  its  ca- 
resses after  having  undergone  a  conflict  with  the 
wind  which  has  now  spent  its  force.  But  where's 
the  rainbow?  It  is  hidden  in  yonder  cloud,  and 
will  not  appear  for  fear  that  its  beauty  may  be 
eclipsed  by  the  more  enduring  loveliness  of  the 
scene  on  earth. 

T.  Addison  Richards  is  another  landscape 
painter,  whose  name  we  mention  with  pleasure. 
He  was  formerly  a  writer  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, but  his  love  of  nature  has  weaned  him 
from  the  pen.  He  is  yet  a  young  man,  but  having 
spent  a  number  of  years  exploring  the  scenery 


of  Georgia  and  the  Catskili  Monntains,  he  has 
stored  his  mind  with  images  of  beaaty,  and  ii 
devoting  his  life  to  the  reproduction  upon  can- 
vass of  the  *'  visible  forms"  of  nature.  We  an 
far  from  pronouncing  him  a  master  in  his  chosea 
art,  but  from  a  careful  study  of  his  mind  and  his 
productions,  we  cannot  but  consider  him  an  ar- 
tist of  rare  promise.  He  is  a  good  draftsman, 
and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  first  prin- 
ciples ;  he  also  executes  with  facility,  and  every 
thing  from  his  pencil  teems  with  refined  senti- 
ment. His  eye  for  color,  however,  wants  culti- 
vation, and  he  would  do  well  to  devote  in  future 
more  attention  than  heretofore,  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  rock  and  foliage.  We  wonld 
also  have  him  paint  fewer  pictures,  for  we  deem 
it  of  greater  advantage  to  an  artist  to  produce 
few,  at  good  prices,  than  many  at  moderate 
prices.  Whatever  may  be  his  defects,  we  gladly 
award  this  credit  to  Mr.  Richards  that  he  b  ortgt- 
nal.  Unlike  the  great  majority  of  his  rivals  in 
art,  he  scorns  the  idea  of  being  considered  a  ser- 
vile imitator  of  any  of  our  masters  in  landseape. 
He  thinks  for  himself,  and  if  he  continues  to  im- 
prove as  he  has  improved  since  he  entered  upon 
the  profession,  he  will  surely  attain  to  great  ex- 
cellence. 

Walter  jif  .  Oddie  is  the  name  of  an  artist,  who 
has  been  before  the  public  a  number  of  yoais, 
and  produced  some  clever  pictures.  His  origi- 
nality is  unimpeachable,  and  for  that  reasoa 
alone  are  we  disposed  to  compliment  him.  He 
seems  to  have  a  passion  for  the  thousand  quiet 
nooks,  which  are  habitually  visited  by  the  fisher- 
men aud  boatmen  of  our  tide-water  rivers;  and 
he  portrays  nature  as  she  appears  in  her  evaiy 
day  garb,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  sentiment 
and  poetry  which  distinguish  certain  hours  of  the 
day  and  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  He  copies 
with  a  matter  of  fact  intention,  and  has  no  idea 
of  elevating  his  subject.  His  skies  are  usually 
good,  but  he  excels  in  painting  a  level  country, 
producing  his  perspective  effects  by  a  few  w^ 
managed  strokes  of  the  pencil :  his  trees  and  fig- 
ures, however,  are  only  so-so-ish,  and  his  water 
is  invariably  very  bad.  It  is  never  translucent, 
but  dead  and  milky,  aud  his  water  reflections  are 
uncommonly  untrue,  not  only  in  color  but  also  in 
drawing.  Mr.  Oddie  unquestionably  possesses 
the  elements  of  a  good  painter,  but  he  must  pro- 
duce fewer  pictures  and  devote  more  attention 
to  the  practical  teachings  of  nature  before  he  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  master. 

F.  G.  Audubon^  who  is  by  profession  a  portrait 
painter,  has  also  produced  some  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  the  way  of  landscape.  The  few  that 
we  have  seen  from  his  pencil  have  always  made 
a  decided  impression  upon  our  mind  frooi  their 
simplicity  and  truthfulness.    He  b  evidently  a 
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dorotad  tover  of  nat«re«  and  has  studied  her 
baadiwork  with  a  revereotial  feeling.  The  prin- 
ciple eomplaini  that  we  would  prefer  against  him, 
is  thathb  laadscape  productions  are  too  few  and 
far  between.  A  man  who  can  delineate  the 
beautifal  in  nature  with  so  much  spirit  ought 
not  to  neglect  his  talent.  Ue  ought  to  favor  the 
public  with  a  few  wilderness  pictures,  illustrating 
some  of  the  jnore  romantic  scenes  in  which  bis 
very  distinguished  father  as  well  as  himself  have 
participated  in  bj-goue  years.  We  think  him 
ia  duty  bound  to  do  something  of  the  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country. 

1*.  £.  Church  is  also  an  honorable  member  of 
the  landscape  fraternity.  He  is  a  young  roau 
and  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  grad- 
uated from  Cole*s  Studio  a  few  years  ago,  with 
a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanical  exe- 
tioa,  and  when  he  succeeds  in  banishing  from 
his  mind  his  deeply-rooted  inclination  to  copy 
the  style  of  bis  great  master  and  devotes  more 
attention  to  nature,  he  will  accomplish  great 
things.  He  has  the  true  feeliug  for  art,  a  fertile 
fiuicy,  and  will  nndoubtedly  become  a  master. 

The  servile  imitators  of  Cole  may  now  be 
numbered  by  dosens,  and  we  do  hope  that  Mr. 
Cbnrch  will  aspire  to  a  more  elevated  position 
than  can  be  reasonably  allotted  to  the  most  sue- 
ceuful  of  these.  He  has  the  true  spirit  within 
him,  and  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  bis  coun- 
try to  mark  out  an  original  path,  wherein  he 
may  become  a  leader.  We  would  have  him  rely 
upon  his  own  strength,  and  become  the  creator 
ef  his  own  style.  We  would  have  his  affections 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his  native  land 
that  every  stroke  of  his  pencil  may  tell  the  world 
that  he  ia  an  American.  In  doing  this,  however, 
be  must  learn  to  '*  labor  and  to  wait,"  for  he  will, 
in  doe  time  receive  his  just  reward. 

With  the  productionsof  the  remaining  but  more 
yotttbful  members  of  the  brotherhood  under  con- 
■ideration  our  acquaintance  is  limited.  Their 
names,  however,  are  familiar  to  us,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows:—/. F.  KeiueU,  T.  W.  Whiiridgt,  C.  P. 
CnmeK  12.  1^.  Hubbard,  Uaac  Talbot,  James  H. 
CaJftHy.B.  M.  McConkty,  O.  FranktnzUin,  D. 
W,  C.  Bauieile,  Geo.  Jnnes,  James  Hamilton,  Wm. 

Hart,  G.  Grunewald, HaneU,  W.  W.  Worther- 

spoon,  A.  Andrews,  fV.  MacLeod,  T.  W.  Whitley, 
Charles  Brent  and  fT.  B.  Boggs.  We  regret 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  mention  these 
gentlemen,  with  the  single  comment  that  while 
we  believe  a  portion  of  them  are  destined  to  be- 
come eminent,  the  whole  are  certain  of  acquiring 
respectable  reputations. 

And  now  in  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  it 
has  occurred  to  us  that  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
often  criticised  subject  of  picture  criticism  might 
not  be  iaappropriate. 


It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  followers  of  eveiy 
profession  are  subject  to  be  injured  by  the  over* 
weening  applause  of  friends,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  evil  falls  particularly  heavy  upon  the  ar- 
tist. The  only  reason  that  we  can  assign  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  thinp  is,  that  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  more  ignorant  of  tho 
principles  and  mission  of  art,  than  they  are  of 
any  other  profession.  The  man  who  can  take 
a  portrait  or  paint  a  landscape,  is  looked  upoot 
to  a  limited  extent,  as  a  kind  of  magician,  and 
those  who  happen  to  be  interested  in  his  welfare, 
(even  though  they  may  never  have  seen  a  genu- 
ine work  of  art,)  immediately  imagine  themselves 
called  upon  to  commend  their  friend  in  the  news* 
papers,  which  are  about  the  only  reputation  ma- 
kers of  which  our  couutry  can  yet  boast.  There 
it  is  that  the  victim  of  thb  unintentional  wrong 
becomes  impressed  with  the  idea  that  be  is  a 
proiligy  in  his  way,  which  results  in  his  neglect- 
ing to  study,  and  finally  in  a  reaction,  which 
makes  him  a  misanthrope,  and  his  life  miserable. 

Even  the  life  of  the  successful  painter,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  one  of  uncommon 
trouble,  and  none  but  those  who  are  animated 
with  the  true  and  undying  spirit  of  art  should 
ever  resort  to  the  pencil  for  a  support.  How 
hazardous  therefore,  is  it,  for  those  who  havo 
not  that  spirit,  to  become  artists  by  profession ! 
And  of  the  many  who  are  now  struggling  in  our 
country,  with  this  disadvantage,  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  one  half  of  them  have  been  led  into 
their  present  rugged  pathway  by  their  friends. 
We  might  illustrate  this  truth  by  a  number  of 
prominent  examples,  but  we  forbear,  for  we 
would  not  deepen  the  shadows  which  now  rest 
upon  many  a  human  heart.  Not  only  does  flat- 
tery make  painters  of  those  who  ought  never  to 
have  touched  the  pencil,  but  it  too  often  causea 
others  who  are  excellent  in  one  department,  to 
aspire  for  reputation  in  a  higher  sphere,  when 
their  efforts  are  entirely  impotent. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  would  condemn  the 
eulogistic  tone  of  our  newspaper  criticisms,  wo 
v^ould  not  take  the  opposite  extreme,  and  have 
the  critic  censure  without  discrimination.  No ; 
and  yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it 
sometimes  does  the  genuine  artist  great  good  to 
be  told  that  be  has  mistaken  his  calling.  To  bo 
a  true  painter  is  to  devote  one*s  life  to  a  profes- 
sion, second  (like  that  of  poetry)  only  to  that  of 
the  preacher ;  the  painter*s  legitimate  province 
is  to  educate  the  heart,  and  we  therefore  value 
his  profession  more  highly  than  those  scenes 
which  only  educate  the  mind.  In  view  of  this 
conviction  then,  we  would  not  have  the  youthful 
genius  dashed  by  unkind  treatment  into  the  dust, 
when  it  may  be  that  with  fostering  care  he  might 
have  been  trained  to  sweep  the  firmament  of 
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fuse.  Much  injury  may  be  doae  ev«a  by  a 
thooghtl^M  cridcisDi,  but  more  by  one  of  a  Ti- 
Clone  and  rovengeful  character.  If  bo  diepoeed, 
a  man  may  verbally  abuse  his  enemy,  but  it  is  an 
outrageotts  sin  to  condemn  a  man  in  print  when 
there  is  no  cause  for  such  conduct.  Every  body 
nay  not  be  able  to  discover  the  motive  which 
prompts  an  attack,  (for  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  obtain  their  opinions  upon  art  by  proxy,) 
aad  a  single  paragraph*  published  in  one  paper 
and  copied  into  a  dosen  others,  may  blast  a  rising 
reputation.. 

Be  sparing  of  your  praise  critic,  (and  we  ad- 
dross  this  to  ourself  also,)  and  censure  not  with- 
out abundant  reason ;  so  you  will  avoid  creating 
enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  friends 
which  are  now  your  own.  Treat  the  young  ar- 
tist with  kindness ;  but  the  man  of  established 
reputation  who  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  gene- 
rally deserves  to  be  lashed  without  mercy. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  designate  the  true 
province  of  picture  criticism.  It  is  not  to  find 
fault  with,  but  to  examine  and  point  out  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  a  production.  Few  men  are 
AiUy  competent  to  analyze  a  picture  who  have 
not,  by  actual  experience,  found  out  the  difficulty 
of  producing  certain  eflects,  either  in  design  or 
eolor.  But  even  the  opinions  of  such  individuals 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  unless  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  they  reverence,  and  have  seriously 
studied  the  beautiful  art.  Every  body  can  see 
the  glaring  faults  of  a  picture,  and  the  labors  of 
the  carping  critic  are  therefore  worse  than  use- 
less, and  can  yield  him  no  credit;  but  it  requires 
a  cultivated  taste  and  a  a  accurate  knowledge  of 
first  principles  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  a  pic- 
ture. Our  newspaper  critics  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  using  hackneyed  phrases,  and  com- 
menting upon  the  handling  of  a  picture;  when, 
in  fact,  their  principal  object  should  be  to  exam- 
ine its  sentiment. 

Another  mistake  with  our  critics  is,  that  they 
measure  the  capacities  of  the  criticised  by  false 
standards;  instead  of  inquiring  how  nearly  a 
picture  resembles  nature,  they  condemn  it,  for 
the  ridiculous  reason  that  it  does  not  resemble 
Titian,  Vandyke  or  Claude.  What,  we  would 
inquire,  have  American  artists  to  do  with  the  old 
masters,  but  to  admire  their  productions?  The 
critic  who  would  be  read  with  pleasure  and  fully 
understood,  must  keep  clear  of  thtoriu^  so  call- 
ed,— nature  and  an  educated  mind  are  the  best 
foundations  upon  which  to  rest  one*8  opinion  in 
all  matters  of  art.  If  ever  we  are  to  have  an 
American  school  of  painting  it  must  be  fostered 
by  a  matter-of-fact,  and  consequently  original, 
style  of  criticism ;  a  criticism  which  shall  appear 
as  if  Reynolds,  Cunningham,  Hazlitt,  and  the 
Oxford  student  had  never  exbted.    As  we  would 


have  onr  painters  prove  themselves  to  be  Amer* 
leans  by  every  stroke  of  the  pencil,  so  wcHild  we 
have  the  critic  remember  that  a  splendid  harvest 
is  already  opening  before  him,  where,  with  judi- 
cious care,  he  may  yet  gather  the  sheaves  of  an 
abundant  reputation. 
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Gorgeous  gleams  the  sunset  through  the  kindling-wood — 
Pencilled  rays  of  red  and  purple,  gold  and  amber-hued, 
Fill  with  shifting  radiance  the  vernal  solitude. 


Through  the  sOverv  greenness  of  the  willow  leaves 
Richest  fiJlsthe  light  and  shade,  and  the  Robin  weaves 
On  the  softest-foliaged  bough,  her  song  m  pleasant  eves. 

ni. 

Sweet  the  small  wood  blossoms,  open  in  the  grass, 
And  the  spring  gales  over  them  in  gay  dalliance  pass, 
And  a  singing  streamlet  winds  through  the  verduioas 


IV. 

From  wild  violets  and  mosses  the  floating  perfumes  c 
While  the  delicate  young  roses,  close  by  in  beauty  bloom : 
O!  lorely  are  the  wood  paths  around  thy  forest  home. 


The  snow  drops  all  are  going,  but  the  crocus  yet  is  bright'^ 
The  hyacinth  doth  bathe  her  bells,  in  softest  pnipling  light. 
And  the  young  spring  llliee  bend,  in  elasters  pearly  white. 

VI. 

Oft  in  fancy  I  retrace  those  blessed  childish  hours, 
When  'twas  such  happiness  to  roam  among  the  forset 

bowers. 
And  gather  for  our  pastimes  the  lovely  April  flowers. 


Ah  Life  was  then  enchanted,  we  were  ever  on  the  wing;-* 
Now  the  dew  no  longer  lingers  on  the  green  leaf  of  the  spring 
And  the  blossoms  of  the  wild-wood  to  us  no  fragrance  bring ! 

NcteVok. 
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Ah  poor  hunumUy !  lo  firul,  to  &ir. 
Are  Um  fond  visioiia  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  passion,  and  corrosive  care, 
Bid  all  thy  fiury  colors  fitde  away. 

With  what  different  feelings  did  Vurginia  pu* 
HTelj  Miller  Margaret  to  arrange  her  drest,  and 
emament  her  hair  for  the  coming  danee,  from 
those  which  she  experienced  on  that  evening 
io  eventful  for  her,  when  she  first  saw  Augns- 
tns  Vernon.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  her  feel- 
ings to  go  to  Davenport  Lodge  on  such  an  occa* 
sien,  and  all  the  more  so,  because  she  had  not 
visited  the  place  since  Augustus  had  left  the 
neighborhood,  but  she  felt  now  that  it  was  a 
merited  penance  for  her  own  weakness,  and  she 
sat  pale  and  motionless,  as  Margaret,  much  more 
diiBenIt  fo  please  than  Virginia  herself,  tried  the 
effect  of  various  ways  of  arranging  her  beauti 
fal  and  Inxnriant  tresses  on  this  occasion. 

Virginia  at  length  became  conscious  that  Mar- 
garet was  nnasnally  anxious  about  her  dress,  and 
that  she  had  been  worrying  and  wearying  her- 
self for  some  time  to  arrange  it  in  the  most  be- 
coming manner,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with 
one  of  those  sad  and  affectionate  smiles,  which 
went  direcdy  to  Margaret's  heart. 

^My  dear  Margaret,  yon  look  so  pale  and  tired 
1  most  insist  that  you  do  not  trouble  yourself  any 
longer  about  dressing  my  head ;  I  am  sure  it  looks 
very  well,  as  I  know  your  taste  is  so  good ;  and 
besides,  I  really  do  not  care  a  straw  about  my 
appearance,  except  that  I  had  rather  not  be  re- 
marked at  all.** 

Margaret  kissed  the  fair  brow  uprused  towards 
her,  but  suppressed  the  words  of  tenderness 
which  were  on  her  lips,  lest  they  should  soften 
Virginia's  mood  still  more,  and  said,  with  as 
cheetful  a  smile  as  she  could  assume,  **I  am 
woiking  now  to  please  myself,  Virginia,  and  yon 
know  we  are  always  most  industrious  at  work 
of  this  kind ;  but  I  think  I  have  succeeded  at 
last:  come,  yon  must  look  at  yonr  hair,  and  tell 
me  how  you  like  my  taste." 

••It  is  very  pretty — ^very  nice  indeed,'*  said 
Virgmia  casting  a  hasty  and  careless  glance  at 
the  mirror,  without  one  gleam  of  triumph  or 
pleasare  apparent  on  her  countenance,  at  the  ex- 
qaiiitely  beautiful  image  reflected  therein. 

Margaret  saw  that  Virginia  was  endeavoring 
te  appear  a«  calm  as  possible ;  and  though  she 
eeuid  read  her  heart  as  an  open  book,  she  gave 
no  ootward  token  that  she  knew,  and  felt  for, 


the  Inward  wretchedness  which  this  outward 
composure  was  intended  to  veil.  This  wretel^ 
edness  did  not  proceed  entirely  from  disappoint- 
ed affection,  but  from  a  variety  of  painful  feel- 
ings combined ; — ^the  first  bright  dreams  of  tmthv 
of  love,  of  bliss,  which  had  shed  the  hues  of 
fairyland  over  the  sober  realities  of  life,  had  beoft 
rudely  dispelled ;  and  sadder  even  than  this,  her 
unquestioning  confidence  in  the  truth  and  purity 
of  human  nature  was  shaken,  and  she  no  longer 
beheld  herself  as  lovely  and  beloved,  but  as 
weak,  selfish ;  a  source  of  uneasiness,  an  object 
of  compassion  to  her  friends;  and  even  to  him, 
whom  she  had  so  weakly,  yet  so  fondly  loved, 
perhaps  an  object  of  indifference.  Could  she 
only  be  sur^  that  she  was  an  object  of  indifer- 
ence  to  Augustus ;  could  she  be  sure  that  he  had 
never  truly  loved  her,  she  could  be  comparative- 
ly tranquil,  but  again  and  again,  his  looks  and 
words  of  love  came  across  her  memory,  and  she 
found  herself  framing  a  thousand  conjectnresi 
flimsy  enough  indeed,  by  which  his  truth  and 
affection  might  still  be  vindicated. 

In  these  moods  Virginia  would  sometimes  yield 
herself  awhile  to  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  all 
might  at  last  come  right,  that  Augustus  would 
be  able  to  offer  some  explanation  of  his  conduct 
that  would  clear  him  of  the  guilt  of  unfeeling 
and  voluntary  deception,  and  prove  that  he  bad 
loved  her  from  their  first  acquaintance.  Those 
conflicting  moods  of  thought  and  feeling,  were 
too  trying  for  a  frame  so  delicate,  and  a  heart  so 
sensitive  as  Virginia's,  and  the  effects  were  be* 
coming  so  visible,  as  to  excite  the  observation  of 
her  acquaintances,  and  the  alarm  of  her  friends. 
As  they  drove  to  Davenport  Lodge,  Virginia 
gazed  on  the  fading  woods  Just  now  in  that  statOi 

'•Before  Decay's oAielnf  finfsrs, 

Had  swept  the  lines  where  Beauty  lingers"-* 

sad,  solemn  and  tender  thoughts  blended  together 
in  her  mind  for  the  first  time,  in  viewing  the  de- 
parting glories  of  the  year;  never  before  had  she 
fdt  them  emblematic  of  the  passing  away  of 
youth  and  its  bright  dreams.  But  with  these 
feelings,  bitterer,  yet  higher  and  more  purifying 
reflections  mingled  in  her  mood,  as  she  thought 
how  soon  the  brief  summer  of  her  life  might  pass 
away,  like  a  vanuhing  dream,  and  that  she  might 
be  just  awaking  to  the  realities  of  life  when  she 
should  be  called  to  render  it  up.  Spring  might 
return  again  to  her,  but  never  with  the  freshness, 
the  hope,  the  enchantment  that  it  once  did,  but 
could  not  even  her  weak  nature  be  strengthened 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  higher,  purer,  nobler  ex- 
istence ?  Some  of  the  great  truths  of  life  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  and  truth,  however  bitter, 
however  humiliating,  when  we  first  perceive  it, 
must  have  a  salutary  and  elevatmg  influence  on 
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the  character  and  mind,  if  we  do  not  dose  our 
eyeii  against  it. 

Virginia  fsit  all  the  bitterness  of  the  first  stage 
-in  the  progress  of  truth — the  first  conviction  that 
love  might  be  misplaced  and  erring — that  she 
was  guided  by  no  infallible  test  of  judgment — 
that  she  might  be  acting  from  a  deluded  imagi- 
nation, instead  of  self-devotion  and  constancy, 
and  might  be  under  the  influence  of  a  weak  sel- 
fishness, which  caused  her  to  encourage,  instead 
of  extirpating,  feelings  that  made  her  mberable 
and  useless,  and  were  a  source  of  the  greatest 
disturbance  to  those  of  whose  love,  fjrom  the  very 
dawn  of  her  existence,  she  could  not  entertain 
the  shadow  of  a  donbt. 

Margaret  watched  the  shadows  of  dark  and 
sad  thought  that  passed  over  Virginians  brow, 
succeeded  sometimes  by  a  deep  and  earnest  look 
of  tenderness ;  and  Arthur  observed  them  too, 
though  he  said  not  a  word  about  her  abstraction 
and  reveries;  indeed,  be  felt  infected  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  seriousness  than  was  at 
all  agreeable  to  him.  He  strove,  however,  to 
dispel  it  as  soon  as  possible,  by  talking  with  Mar- 
garet on  all  imaginable  subjects,  and  when  they 
entered  the  grounds  of  Davenport  Lodge,  he 
said,  turning  to  Virginia,  as  they  passed  the  gate, 
and  pointing  to  a  dead  willow,  which  was  stand 
ing  in  a  very  conspicuous  place — 

'*  Can  you  guess,  Virginia,  why  Lewis  persistB 
in  keeping  this  dead  tree  standing?  I  hoard  him 
scolding  a  servant,  the  other  evening,  who  was 
about  to  cut  it  down,  as  Charlotte  had  directed, 
and  giving  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  pre 
sume  to  touch  it.  There  must  be  some  secret 
history  attached  to  it :  do  you  know  what  it  is?" 

Virginia  blushed  and  sighed  a  little  as  she  said, 
«« Don*t  you  remember,  Arthur,  we  used  to  play 
in  this  clump  of  trees,  when  we  were  children, 
and  claim  them  for  our  own?" 

**  No,  I  had  forgotten  it :  this  then  was  your 
tree,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  Lewises  absurdity 
about  it  ?" 

**  Yes,  that  was  my  tree,**  and  aaense  of  Lew- 
is*s  silent,  yet  deep  devotion  to  her  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  came  over  her  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  pity  and  gratitude.  A  thousand  little 
childish  scenes  rushed  unbidden  to  her  thoughts, 
in  which  Lewis  had  been  her  champion,  or  pro-^ 
tector,  or  assistant ;  instances  of  his  unselfishness 
towards  her  at  an  age  when  boys  are  most  sel- 
fish presented  themselves  to  her  mind,  and  with 
them  came  an  involuntary  contrast  between  Au- 
gustus and  Lewis. 

A  minute  more,  and  Lewis  was  at  the  car- 
riage door,  and  his  heart  thrilled  at  the  soft,  kind 
tone  with  which  Virginia  greeted  him,  and  as  her 
glance  met  his,  he  felt  assured  that  she  was  really 


thinking  of  him,  which  was  a  happiness  he  bad 
not  experienced  for  many  a  day  before. 

Charlotte  met  them  at  the  door  with  a  florriod 
and  conscious  air,  from  which  Margaret  at  obco 
concluded  that  the  betrothal  had  already  taken 
place.  She  received  the  girls  with  unusual,  hot 
somewhat  constrained  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, and  conducted  them  immediately  to  her 
apartment,  to  take  off  their  shawls  and  re-arrange 
their  dresses,  before  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Virginia,  wholly  occupied  with  her  own 
feelings,  did  not  observe  Charlotte  make  a  sign 
to  Margaret  to  approach  the  window  where  she 
stood ;  nor  was  her  curiosity  at  all  excited,  or 
even  her  obsenratioB  attracted  by  their  whispered 
conversation. 

•*  Well,  Margaret,  it  is  all  done,  and  there  is 
no  retracting  now ;  but  I  thank  you  just  as  much 
for  your  advice  as  if  I  had  taken  it,  and  I  asanie 
you  it  will  never  make  any  difference  in  my  feel- 
ings towards  you,  as  I  know  it  was  meant  for 
my  good.'* 

'*  Certainly,  Charlotte,**  said  Margaret,  with  a 
somewhat  blank  look,  **I  could  have  had  no 
other  than  kind  motives  in  this  matter,  and  was 
fully  aware  of  the  risk  I  incurred,  not  only  of 
lessening  your  friendship,  but  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether; but  since  the  affair  is  all  concludedv  we 
must  look  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  tapestry.'* 

**  Yes,  it  is  practical  good  sense  to  make  tlie 
best  of  this  world  just  as  it  is.  I  don't  pretend  to 
any  romance,  or  high-flown  sentimental  expec- 
tations of  happiness.  But  Mr.  Wilson  will  he 
here  this  evening,"  and  here  Charlotte  blnahed 
a  little,  '*  and  I  hope  you  will  be  particulariy 
civil  to  him,  Margaret — I  have  not  dropped  a 
hint  about  our  conversation  respecting  him,  and 
never  shall.  I  have  always  despised  the  cus- 
tom most  married  women  have  of  telling  their 
husbands  every  thing  they  have  heard  to  their  dis- 
advantage before  they  were  married ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  shall  be  particularly  anxious  that  yon 
and  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  friends.** 

*'  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  have  always  been  on  very 
good  terms,  and  I  shall  ceruinly  not  be  other- 
wise than  friendly  towards  him  because  of  your 
engagement,  Charlotte.  Few  people  wish  year 
happiness  more  sincerely.'* 

"  But  don't  look  so  grave,  Margaret ;  you  throw 
a  damp  over  me,  and  it  is  necessary  I  should  be 
in  good  spirits  thb  evening,  as  I  am  afraid  Lewis 
will  be  but  a  poor  assistant  in  doing  the  honofs, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  is  so  observant  and  suspicious,  if 
he  sees  me  down-cast  I  am  sure  he  will  not  like  it.** 

**  How  does  Lewis  like  your  intended  mar- 
riage?" 

*'  Oh,  not  at  all ;  he  said  so  much  about  it.  I 
grew  down  right  angry,  because  I  don't  see  thai 
he  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  me  in  an  af- 
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hit  of  this  tort,  or  get  Texed  with  me  boeanse  I 
premne  to  judge  in  a  matter  that  eoncenia  mj 
owB  bappineM  chiefly,  ^m  the  iafluence,  too, 
of  rational  motrree.  I  think  one  victim  of  een- 
ttment  in  a  family  qnite  sufficient.  I  do  believe 
be  would  stand  without  shrinking  before  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  if  he  thought  by  doing  so 
be  could  promote  Virginia's  happiness  in  the 
•lightest  degree;  and  what  has  he  gained,  or 
what  will  be  ever  gain  by  his  self-devotion  ?*' 

**But  you  should  be  very  careful,  Charlotte, 
not  to  wound  or  estrange  Lewis  on  this  occa- 
sion :  it  can  only  be  from  affection  to  you  that 
he  objects,  whether  his  judgment  is  mistaken  or 
not,  for  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Mr.  Wilson 
would  certainly  be  considered  a  good  match." 

**  Assuredly,"  said  Charlotte,  gratified  at  this 
admission  from  Margaret,  *•  and  I  think  mamma 
views  this  matter  exactly  as  I  do,  which  strength- 
ens my  resolution,  and  I  dare  say  Lewis  will 
come  round  at  last :  at  all  events,  be  will  make 
■o  open  opposition  to  it.  We  must  not  be  sen- 
timental, or  reflect  too  much,  or  we  should  never 
act  at  aU." 

Margaret  thought  she  could  perceive  that  Char- 
lotte was  not  altogether  so  well  satisfied  as  she 
wbhed  to  appear,  but  she  was  kind  enough  to 
seem  to  be  deceived,  and  uttered  not  a  word 
either  of  remonstrance  or  comment. 

**  And  I  hope  some  day  or  other  to  hear  you 
own  that  I  have  acted  wisely,"  said  Charlotte. 

**  I  shall  own  it  with  great  pleasure  should  it 
prove  so;  but  Charlotte,  do  not  think  me  Incor- 
rigible as  an  adviser,  if  I  say,  do  not  begin  by 
attempting  to  manage  Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  quite 
sure  this  plan  will  not  succeed." 

Charlotte  smiled,  but  it  was  not  a  glad  smile — 
**  I  will  think  about  the  best  way  of  managing 
him,  for  the  same  way  will  not  answer  for  every 
one  I  am  well  aware,  and  with  your  nice  obser- 
vation of  character,  you  could  give  me  much 
valuable  counsel  in  this  matter,  if  you  would 
(oudescend  to  do  so,  for  I  confess  I  shall  be 
somewhat  at  a  loss ;  but  on  one  thing  I  am  deter- 
mined," she  added  in  a  decided  tone ;  •*  I  will 
net  be  governed  as  poor  Mary  was,"  and  Char- 
lotte blushed  a  little,  as  she  caught  Margaret's 
kind  yet  grave  glance,  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
■acottseionsly  reproachful  expression. 

The  friends  were  eventtaidly  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  who  came  to  tell 
them  that  the  company  had  assembled,  and  to 
summon  them  to  the  dancing-room.  Virginia 
turned  pale  and  red  by  turns,  as  she  rose  to  go : 
se  vividly  did  she  realise  the  past,  that  she  could 
•careely  pereuade  herself  that  she  should  not  see 
Augustus  Vernon  when  she  entered  the  room. 
Of  the  real  guests  she  thought  no  mote,  than  if 
they  had  been  men  of  atraW)  but  she  caught 


Margaret's  arm  instinctively,  who  drew  it  fondly 
within  her  own,  and  softly  pressed  the  trembling 
hands  that  rested  on  hers. 

Not  so  Charlotte,  folly  occupied  with  the  real, 
without  one  disturbing  ray  of  light  from  the  ideal 
world.  With  firm  step,  and  a  glance  which  took 
in  all  surrounding  objects,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, she  entered  the  dancing-room,  and  re* 
ceived  the  greetings  of  the  company,  Mr.  Wilr 
son  included,  with  admirable  composure. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  never  been  fond  of  dancing, 
and  had  entu^ely  given  it  up  after  his  first  mar- 
riage; but  he  appeared  to  think  on  this  occasion 
that  some  unusual  demonstration  of  hilarity  was 
requisite  in  his  character  of  a  betrothed  lover, 
and  he  led  Charlotte  out  to  the  dance,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  determined  to  do  his  duty  fullyt 
of  whatever  nature  it  might  be.  Such  an  un* 
wonted  proceeding  on  his  part,  Charlotte  was 
aware  would  be  considered  by  the  company 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  love,  and  she  felt 
an  agreeable  consciousness  that  she  was  exci* 
ting  the  observation  of  all,  and  the  envy  of  a 
few ;  though  it  was  some  drawback  to  this  plea* 
sore,  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  perpetually  making 
mistakes  in  the  figure  of  the  dance,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  assiduity  with  which  he  la- 
bored at  the  task,  and  her  quick  eye  detected 
some  suppressed  smiles  at  the  elaborate  manner 
in  which  he  occasionally  executed  quivers  and 
pigeon- wings,  which  he  had  been  taught  at  the 
dancing-school  in  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

Lewis/e/t  what  was  passing  in  Virginia's  heart, 
and  as  be  took  her  passive  hand  to  lead  her  forth 
into  the  dance,  and  looked  at  her  pale  cheek, 
more  touching  in  itB  loveliness  to  him,  than  when 
glowing  with  the  bright  tints  of  joy  and  youth, 
and  thought  of  the  fatal  consequences,  of  which 
the  indications  of  declining  health  in  her  whole 
appearance  might  be  the  precursor,  he  felt 
scarcely  less  miserable  than  herself.  But  it  was 
no  new  task  to  him  resolutely  to  suppress  all 
outward  signs  of  inward  pain.  How  often  had 
his  reason  sternly  stifled  every  springing  hope, 
and  how  often  had  he  summoned  his  dignity  and 
self-respect  to  his  aid,  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  deep,  yet  hopeless  passion,  from  the  scorn, 
or  idle  curiosity  of  the  cold  and  careless,  and  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  appeal  to  Vir- 
ginia's  gratitude  or  compassion !  And  now  he 
sought  with  the  kindest  address  to  aid  her  in 
suppressing  and  concealing  her  emotions,  by  en- 
deavoring to  divert  her  mind  from  painful  trains 
of  thought,  and  fix  her  attention  on  such  sub- 
jects as  be  knew  under  all  circumstances  pos- 
sessed interest  for  her.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  short  visit  to  •'  The  Rectory,"  and  he  had 
a  great  deal  that  was  interesting  to  say  about 
Charles ;  then,  too,  he  had  spent  an  evening  at 
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**TnLVtn  Lodge,"  anil  had  been  mo«t  favorably 
improMed  by  Edith's  maDOora  and  beauty ;  he 
dwelt  on  these  themes,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
•Bsile  and  look  of  interest,  which  were  treasured 
up  in  his  store  of  sweet  memories. 

Margaret  observed  Lewis  and  Virginia,  and  it 
was  with  much  pleasure  she  saw  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine illumine  Virginia's  face,  and  wondered 
what  theme  Lewis  could  have  found  to  awaken 
her  interest.  Her  glance  rested  nest  on  Chai^ 
lotte  and  Mr.  Wilson,  engaged,  as  she  truly  guess- 
ed, from  the  very  judicious  tones  of  Charlotte's 
voicot  and  her  constrained  air  of  attention,  in 
what  Mr.  Wilson .  called  rational  conversation. 
Chariotte's  eye  met  hers:  Margaret's  glance 
was  instantly  averted,  and  she  blushed  for  her 
Iriend.  Charlotte  felt  uncomfortable  :  few  things 
are  more  unpleasant  than  to  encounter  the  calm, 
penetrating  glance  of  one  who  knows  that  we 
are  a  playing  a  part  while  we  are  in  the  full  ca- 
reer of  successful  acting;  it  is  a  moral  shower- 
bath,  and  Chariotte  felt  it  to  be  such. 

Margaret  was  glad  when  the  party  broke  up. 
Virginia  drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  carriage 
drove  from  the  door  of  Davenport  Lodge ;  and 
even  Arthur  was  not  quite  in  his  usual  spirits, 
and  said  nothing  for  at  least  three  minutes. 

At  length,  breaking  silence  with  a  long  yawn, 
Arthur  said,  '*  Well,  this  world  is  a  strange  place, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing,  but 
I  must  confess  Charlotte  Davenport  has  amazed 
me." 

'•  In  what  way  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"In  what  way  ?"  said  Arthur,  imitating  Mar- 
garet ;  «'  it  is  useless  to  make  a  ikiystery  of  what 
Charlotte  evidently  does  not  mean  to  conceal; 
I  am  sure  you  know  quite  as  well  as  I  do  that 
•he  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Wilson." 

Virginia  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Arthur;  do  you 
suppose  Charlotte  would  marry  the  husband  of 
her  most  intimate  friend !  It  is  not  more  than 
a  month  ago  since  I  heard  her  say  myself,  that 
she  had  never  liked  Mr.  Wilson  since  he  had 
avowed  his  intention  of  marrying  again,  and  that 
his  attentions  to  Lucy  Nelson  were  perfectly 
disgusting.  I  always  thought  you  liked  Char- 
lotte, Arthur,  and  it  is  really  uncharitable  to  take 
up  such  notions  about  her.'* 

Arthur  was  amused  and  pleased  to  see  Vir- 
ginia so  fairly  roused,  '*  Your  greenness  is  truly 
refreshing,  my  dear  sister,  in  this  dry  world  of 
ours.'* 

«•  We  have  known  Charlotte  all  our  lives,  and 
have  never  known  her  to  do  any  thing  that  was 
low-minded,  or  deceitful,  and  why  should  we 
suspect  her  now,  merely  because  Mr.  Wilson  is 
attentive  to  her,  and  she  receives  his  attentions 
with  civility." 


Arthur  laughed  again.  "  First,  I  judged  fiwa 
what  I  saw,  neat  from  Lewis's  telling  me  posi- 
tively of  Charlotte's  engagemeat  with  Mr.  Wil- 

n." 

Virginia  started  with  such  a  look  of  surpiisti 
that  even  Margaret  could  .not  help  langUag  a 
little,  though  she  was  really  pained  at  the  Hep 
Chartotte  had  uken— "Is  it  possible!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  can  it  be  true,  Margaret  ?" 

**  Too  true,  my  dear  Virginia.*  Charlotte  bai 
acted  firom  what  she  calls  rational  motives,  aad 
a  judicious  regard  to  her  own  happiness." 

**  Fiddlestick  !"  said  Arthur ;  she  is  marryiag 
to  be  called  Mrs.  Wilson,  instead  of  Miss  Cba^ 
lotte ;  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own  house ;  to  be 
a  married  woman,  in  short." 

Virginia  seemed  petrified.  She  had  heard  of 
women  marrying  from  such  motives  as  Arthur 
suggested,  but  that  a  person  whom  she  had  al- 
ways known  and  liked,  who  had  so  often  ex- 
pressed her  disapprobation  when  marrisges  of 
this  sort  occurred  amongst  her  acquaintancoi, 
who  had  so  recently  talked  of  poor  Mary  witk 
tears  in  her  eyes,  who  had  reprobated  Mr.  Wil- 
son for  thinking  of  a  second  marriage,  should 
now  be  engaged  to  him  herself,  and  yet,  that  tUi 
startling  fact  should  be  revealed  by  no  oatwaid 
sign,  that  Arthur,  and  even  Margaret,  showed 
no  change  in  their  manner  towards  her,  that 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Davenport  should  be  eatenaia- 
ing  guests,  eadug,  drinking,  talking,  appaieattf 
making  no  effort  at  interference-— eeeined  pe^ 
fectly  incomprehensible.  It  opened  new  Ugiiti 
on  human  nature,  and  Virginia  sighed  deepljt 
and  said,  as  if  in  soliloquy — **Yet  Charlotte 
looked  just  the  same  and  every  one  else ;  oh 
Margaretrl  thought  ycu  at  least  would  not  have 
been  so  little  moved." 

«*  The  cloven  foot  does  not  grow  out  immedi- 
ately," said  Arthur ;  "  we  may  commit  mean  ae- 
tions,  and  no  hand-writing  in  our  faces  will  re- 
veal them,  the  world  will  go  on  as  it  did  before, 
and  our  friends  will  eat,  drink  and  laugh  asoeual, 
and  talk  civilly  to  us  into  the  bai^gain.  So  nneh 
for  the  science  of  physiognomy !" 

Virginia  sighed  deeply;  she  thought  of  Au- 
gustus Vernon,  and  could  not  help  suspectiag 
that  she  had  not  entirely  understood  his  cbarae- 
ter,  and  some  very  unpleasant  doubts  arose  in  her 
mind,  as  to  her  intuitive  gift  of  reading  the  hi- 
man  countenance. 

•«  And  what  does  Lewis  think  of  Charlotls^e 
engagement?"  asked  Margaret. 

*^Oh,  he  does  not  like  it  at  all ;  Lewis  m^ee 
no  parade  of  sentiment,  and  I  like  him  all  the 
better  for  trying  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  to 
act  as  a  man  should  do ;  but  not  even  you,  MB^ 
garet,  would  look  on  a  match  of  pure  calcala- 
cion  with  more  disapprobation  and  disgust  ihu 
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be  doM»  and  he  is  really  oot  of  patience  with 
Chariotle.  It  ie  very  plaio,  however,  that  the 
eld  lady  ie  of  a  di/ferent  opinioii.'* 

**Doee  Mn.  Davenport  wish  it?**  said  Virginia, 
in  a  doubting  tone ;  for  the  Autb  she  had  hitherto 
felt  in  all  her  ftiends  and  intimate  acquaintances 
had  now  received  a  severe  shock. 

**  Certainly,'*  replied  Arthur,  **she  is  evident- 
ly delighted  with  it.  She  is  a  kind  old  lady,  but 
as  worldly-minded  a  woman  as  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  wonder  that  Lewu  is  so  totally  differ- 
ent from  his  mother  and  sister.*' 

**Tott  must  make  allowances,  Arthur;  many 
women  are  bronght  up  to  consider  marriage  in- 
dispehsable  to  secure  their  happiness,  and  some 
portion  of  consideration  and  attention  from  so- 
ciety," said  Margaret. 

**  She  will  reap  the  reward  of  her  folly,  for 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a  man  to  be  governed,  and 
Chariotle  will  not  find  his  government  a  pleas- 
aat  one;  though  be  is  a  highly  respectable  per- 
son, as  a  hneband  be  would  be  insofferable  to  a 
woman  fond  of  her  own  way  and  accustomed  to 
a  cheerful  home. 

■*  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,**  said  Margaret,  **but 
ss  it  is  amongst  the  list  of  irremediable  evils,  we 
can  do  no  good  by  talking  of  it,  and  we  will 
think  of  something  more  agreeable.  What  news 
did  Lewis  bring  from  'The  Rectory,*  Virginia ?'* 

Vhfinia  related  all  she  had  heard  from  Lewis, 
and  Margaret  and  Arthur  encouraged  her  as 
much  as  poaaible  to  talk  on,  while  they  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  of  tbe  proposed  trip  to 
Maryland  until  tbe  next  morning,  as  tb^ y  knew 
tbe  idea  of  such  a  movement  would  cause  her 
much  disturbance. 


CHAPTXa  XXIX. 

Tbe  earth  wm  mede  so  Tariouf,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  etudions  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
TiU  half  their  beauties  fiide.— CMper. 

It  was  settled  next  morning  in  family  council, 
that  Arthur  and  Virginia  should  set  out  on  a  visit 
ID  Mrs.  Lennox*  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  to 
complete  some  necessary  arrangements  and  pre- 
parations for  their  departure.  Virginia  heard 
ths  plan  proposed  with  a  dismay  sbo  found  it 
impossible  to  conceal,  but  her  first  stem  lesson 
ia  life  was  learned,  and  she  had  resolved  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  duty,  rather  than  the  prompt- 
ings of  inclinations,  whatever  the  effect  might 
cost  her.  She  felt  humbled  and  cmshed,  but  the 
vsry  consciousness  that  she  was  sincere  at  least 
m  the  intention  of  resisting  her  own  weakness, 


and  using  all  methods  to  eradicate  an  attach- 
ment, which  not  only  made  her  miserable,  but 
was  tbe  source  of  so  much  disturbance  and  anx* 
iety  to  all  that  loved  her,  restored  in  seme  men- 
sure  to  her  self-esteem.  B  ut  nothing  could  satisfy 
the  sensitive  heart  of  Virginia,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  regain  the  place  sbe  bad  onee 
occupied  in  the  estimation  of  her  friends,  and  sbe 
fancied  every  eye  turned  upon  her  in  pity  or  dis- 
approbation, except  that  of  her  father,  who  did 
not  know  what  had  occurred  concerning  Augus- 
tus, and  of  Margaret,  to  whom  she  always  looked 
as  a  second,  stronger,  better  self.  It  seemed  lo 
her,  that  her  secret  was  branded  on  her  brow, 
and  it  was  with  the  most  painful  effort  that  she 
forced  herself  into  company,  yet  she  complied 
with  every  proposal  for  her  amusement  that  her 
friends  could  suggest,  with  such  uncomplaining 
gentleness,  that  Mrs.  Selden  and  Margaret  often 
desisted  from  such  attempts  from  pure  compas- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Selden  marked  the  deadly  paleness  that 
overspread  Virginians  face,  when  she  beard  the 
plan  suggested  that  she  should  visit  her  Aunt 
Lennox,  and  the  sadness  of  the  tone  with  which 
she  asked  when  they  were  to  set  out,  without 
venturing  to  express  the  least  inclination,  and 
she  instantly  resolved  to  lessen  the  severity  of 
tbe  trial  as  much  as  possible. 

*'In  a  week  or  two,  my  dear;  but  I  have  al- 
tered tbe  plan  a  little :  I  have  just  determined 
that  Margaret  shall  join  the  party.'* 

A  bright  flush  of  joy,  such  as  had  not  Ut  np 
Virginia's  lovely  face  for  many  weeks,  told  how 
much  pleasure  this  determination  imparted,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  Mrs.  Selden's  neck, 
she  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  how  good  yon  always  are, 
mother ;"  but  checking  herself  almost  immedi- 
ately, she  added,  in  a  tone  of  self-reproach,  ^*and 
how  selfish  1  always  am :  you  could  net  do  with- 
out Margaret.'* 

*' Perfectly  well,  my  dear;  my  health  is  quite 
gockl  at  present,  and  were  I  to  want  assistanee, 
I  promise  you  both  that  I  will  ask  your  Annt 
Charlotte  to  stay  with  me  during  your  absence. 
I  hope  the  trip  will  be  beneficial  both  to  Marga- 
ret and  yourself.  I  wish  you  all  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  your  relations  in  Maryland,  and  a  change 
of  scene  and  society  will  be  advantageous.  Ar- 
thur, too,  will,  I  hope,  be  amused  and  improved 
by  it." 

Arthur  was  delighted  to  hear  that  Margaret 
was  to  join  tbe  party,  and  bis  reluctance  to  the 
undertaking  was  still  further  lessened  by  the  de- 
termination that  the  visit  should  be  limited  to  a 
few  weeks  duration. 

Mr.  Selden  was  somewhat  dismayed  when  he 
found  the  family  circle  was  to  be  reduced  to  so 
small  a  number,  but  as  he  had  always  wished 
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▼ory  miiefa  that  some  intercouree  aboald  be  kept 
up  betweeo  bis  sister's  family  and  bis  own,  be 
offered  ao  opposition  to  the  plan.  lodeed,  he 
•aid  he  was  glad  of  it,  though  his  counteDance 
and  maoBer  certainly  did  not  express  much  plea- 
sure* He  thought  a  few  weeks  stay  would  be 
quite  sufficient;  his  favorite  project  recurred  to 
him  of  a  marriage  in  the  families,  and  he  began 
to  go  over  in  his  mind  the  names  and  ages  of 
his  sister's  daughters  to  determine  which  would 
suit  Arthur  best. 

A  journey  in  those  days— even  such  a  one  as 
our  party  had  undertaken — required  more  ar- 
rangement and  preparation,  was  a  more  serious 
affair,  in  short,  than  a  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic would  be  now.  Charles,  Mrs.  Mason  and 
the  boys  came  to  take  leave  of  the  travtlUny  as 
they  were  called,  before  their  departure,  and 
Charles  insisted  so  earnestly  that  Mrs.  Mason 
should  remain  at  Sherwood,  during  the  absence 
of  his  sbters,  that  the  arrangement  was  made, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mr. 
Selden  bad  a  perfect  horror  of  being  lonesome; 
he  was  moreover  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Mason, 
pleased  too  to  have  the  boys  with  him — for  he 
always  said  no  house  could  be  cheerful  without 
children  and  young  people. 

And  with  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  coach  and  outriders,  and  lady's  maid,  and  a 
light  baggsge  waggon,  and  well  filled  purses  to 
supply  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  wants, 
the  party  set  forth,  on  a  fine  autumn  morning, 
with  all  the  excitement  and  expectation  which 
belong  to  those  who  are  about  to  take  a  jour- 
ney to  a  place  they  have  never  before  visited. 

Charlotte  and  Lewis  were  there  to  take  leave. 
Chariotte  looked  unusually  serious,  and  took  an 
opportunity  to  inform  Margaret  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  much  opposed  to  long  engagements,  and 
nrged  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  matter;  **and 
he  is  so  obstinate,"  she  added,  **  and  so  easily 
miffed,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  yield.  I  wish, 
dear  Margaret,  you  may  be  back  in  time  to  be 
present  at  my  wedding." 

Margaret  could  not  say  she  participated  in  this 
wish,  but  she  pressed  Charlotte's  hand  kindly, 
and  said,  **  You  know  we  shall  only  be  absent  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly  be  able 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  your  marriage 
before  our  return.  You  must  write  to  me,  and 
let  me  know  what  is  determined  upon." 

*'  Oh  as  to  that,"  replied  Charlotte,  **if  it  is 
determined  on  as  soon  as  I  fear  it  must  be,  it 
will  be  over  before  you  return ;  and  as  to  express- 
ing feelings  in  a  letter,  it  is  both  unsatisfactory 
and  imprudent." 

The  transition  from  Sherwood  to  Bellevue, 
Mrs.  Lennox's  residence,  was  by  no  means  so 
unpleasant  a  one  as  Arthur  had  feared.    Mrs. 


Lennox,  though  she  had  always  mixed  mnch  in 
society,  had  also  been  actively  engaged,  sinee 
the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  managemeotof 
her  own  affairs,  which  had  necessarily  occasios* 
ed  considerable  intercourse  with  various  kiadi 
of  persons ;  with  such  opportunities,  joined  to 
natural  quickness  of  observation  and  good  sesae, 
she  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  the  scieoce 
of  human  nature.  "When  she  had  the  bcliaa- 
tion  to  please,  she  possessed  the  power  of  doiag 
so  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  on  this  occaswa 
she  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  visit  of  h«r 
young  relatives  agreeable  to  them. 

The  three  girls  were  easy,  graceful  and  naaf- 
fected  in  their  manners,  though  with  Louisa  sad 
Cecilia,  the  two  eldest,  their  ease  of  manner  was 
evidently  acquired,  but  there  was  about  Mary 
the  charm  of  a  bright  and  happy  nature,  wkieh 
manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  pleasing  and  aa- 
expected  forms.  The  eldest  d  aughters  had  beea 
very  carefully  educated,  and  had  been  taught  to 
form  their  manners  and  opinions  with  constaat 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world;  withfiao 
persons,  and  more  than  average  abilities  as  it 
regarded  the  power  of  acquisition,  they  made  all 
the  attainments  that  Mrs.  Lennox  considered 
desirable  for  young  ladies,  and  were  well  fiOsd 
to  please  and  be  pleased  in  society. 

Mary  Lennox  was  by  no  means  so  easily  to  be 
moulded  as  her  sisters ;  with  great  good  homor, 
and  an  unusual  share  of  animal  spirits,  she  pos- 
sessed an  exuberance  of  fancy,  an  independeace 
of  will,  which  could  not  easily  be  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  rules  and  conventionalities. 
Though  she  was  sincerely  attached  to  her  mother 
and  sisters,  there  was  no  congeniality  in  their 
natures,  and  she  had  always  felt  that  a  differeot 
state  of  society,  from  that  in  which  she  moved, 
would  be  more  suitable  to  her  tastes,  and  more 
conducive  to  her  happiness.  This  feeling,  bow- 
ever,  was  latent,  unacknowledged  even  to  he^ 
self;  and  the  first  person  with  whom  she  was 
ever  placed  in  familiar  intercourse,  who  at  all 
realized  her  ideal,  was  her  cousin,  Charles  Sel- 
den.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  Mary  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,  and  from  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  was  treated  and  considered  as  moch 
younger  than  she  really  was :  she  was  atones  at- 
tracted by  his  kind  and  natural  manners  and  by 
the  very  different  style  of  his  remarks  from  those 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  She  treated 
her  cousin  with  all  the  ingenuous  fondness  of  a 
child,  and  was  delighted  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
brother ;  she  had  always  thought  it  would  be  the 
most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  have  a  broth- 
er, and  that  she  could  make  a  much  more  suita- 
ble companion  for  a  brother  than  a  sister. 

Charles  perceived  and  appreciated  the  fiae 
points  in  Mary's  character,  and  determined  to 
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we  themflueoce  which  he  saw  he  posaeMed  over 
her  mind  for  good  purposes :  her  intellectual  and 
spiritual  nature  was  awakened  by  him,  and  higher, 
aobler  views  of  earthly  life  were  opened  to  her, 
M  the  Tista  was  extended  from  time  to  eternity. 

Mary's  habits  of  intercourse  with  Charles  soon 
became  those  of  a  younger  sister  with  a  brother. 
Itary  showed  him  her  favorite  haunts,  and  was 
often  strolling  with  him  for  hours,  while  her  sis- 
ters were  engaged  in  visiting  or  receiving  visits, 
pouriog  forth  with  the  most  artless  ingenuous- 
ness the  fancies  sometimes  bright,  sometimes 
wild  and  crude,  of  a  rich  but  unregulated  imagi- 
nation, and  all  the  strange  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical perplexities,  which  haunt  and  bewilder  the 
minds  of  children  of  acute  intellect,  at  a  much  ear- 
lier age  than  most  people  imagine.  It  was  true, 
Charles  discoursed  with  her  on  these  high  subjects 
with  so  much  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  took 
10  much  pains  to  clothe  the  ideas  he  imparted 
in  the  most  striking  and  attractive  forms,  avoid- 
uig  all  technical  phrases,  that  Mary  never  dream- 
ed she  was  receiving  the  most  important  lessons 
in  metaphysics  and  theology  while  she  was  en- 
gaged in  these  interesting  conversations.  And 
when  the  theme  was  changed  from  grave  to  gay, 
in  those  delightful  outpourings  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  which  Mary  said  was  like  talking 
faiiy  tales,  abe  imbibed  many  a  lesson  in  criti- 
cism, aad  learned  principles  of  taste  sometimes 
from  the  spiritual  recitation  of  exquisitely  chosen 
passages  of  poetry  or  prose,  sometimes  from  the 
playful  ridicule  with  which  Charles  would  treat 
the  false  and  exaggerated  sentiments,  or  inflated 
style,  which  had  excited  her  admiration. 

Mrs.  Lennox  observed  with  pleasure  the  truly 
frsteraal  alTection  with  which  Charles  returned 
Naiy's  attachment,  and  was  glad  that  a  new 
soorce  of  attraction  and  interest  had  opened  it- 
•elf  to  her  nephew,  as  she  was  anxious  to  de- 
tain him  with  her  as  long  as  possible;  for  though 
she  concealed  her  wishes  and  intentions  on  the 
mbject  with  great  tact  and  delicacy,  she  had  al- 
ways entertained  the  same  wish  with  her  brother, 
that  an  nnion  should  take  place  between  their 
chikiren,  and  had  determined  in  her  own  mind, 
that  Charles  and  Louisa  would  be  particularly 
•Qitable  to  each  other.  The  strange  idea  which 
Charles  had  uken  up  with  regard  to  the  choice 
ef  a  profossion*  his  peculiar  views  of  religion, 
were  certainly  very  objectionable ;  but  then  he 
WM  so  ratioaai  and  agreeable  in  conversation, 
•0  observant  in  his  manners  of  all  **  the  small, 
sweet  courtesies  of  life,"  so  well  fitted,  in  short, 
to  sdom  the  social  circle,  that  she  could  not  but 
believe  thai  interconrse  with  such  society  as  he 
wobU  meet  at  Bellevue,  together  with  the  infln- 
eace  which  her  own  very  judicious  views  and 
Lonisa's  attractions  must  exert  on  his  mind, 


would  dispel  these  phantoms,  as  she  considered 
them,  of  the  imagination. 

Yet  as  time  wore  away,  and  Charles  though 
kind  and  friendly  in  his  manners,  and  evincing  a 
thoughtful  consideration  and  even  affectionate  in- 
terest in  his  aunt  and  cousins,  manifested  no  pe- 
culiar jftnehant  for  Louisa,  and  seemed  as  fixed 
as  ever  in  his  peculiar  views  and  opinions,  Mn« 
Lennox  felt  a  degree  of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, which  it  required  her  utmost  address 
to  conceal.  But  as  she  really  possessed  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  self-control,  much  tact  and 
address,  she  managed  completely  to  conceal 
her  chagrin,  as  it  respected  the  failure  of  her 
plans  with  regard  to  her  daughter,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Charles  remained  inflexible  with 
regard  to  bis  peculiar  views  on  religious  subjects* 
served  also  to  moderate  her  disappointment  oa 
this  score. 

Mrs.  Lennox  thought  however  her  duty  to  her 
brother  required  her  to  make  some  direct  effort 
to  change  or  modify  Char]es*s  opinions,  since 
the  indirect  influence  of  society  and  circnomtan- 
ces  from  which  she  had  hoped  so  much  had 
failed  to  produce  any  effect,  and  though  her  good 
sense  and  observation  had  taught  her  the  futility 
of  argument  and  discussion  generally,  as  to  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  opinion,  she  was  not  exempt 
from  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  her 
own  arguments  would  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  But  the  discussion  ended  as  might 
have  been  foreseen;  each  party  remained  un- 
shakeu  in  their  own  views,  but  the  tendemesSt 
strength,  and  earnestness  with  which  Charles 
spoke,  though  at  the  time  without  apparent  ef- 
fect, were  not  altogether  lost,  but  they  often  re- 
curred afterwards  to  Mrs.  Lennox's  mind,  accom- 
panied with  the  uncomfortable  doubt,  as  to 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  truth  in  Charles' 
words,  that  she  felt  willing  to  acknowledge.  On 
such  occasions  she  summoned  what  she  called 
common  sense  to  her  aid,  a  potent  enchanter, 
who  soon  dispelled  the  influence  of  **  things  not 
seen." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  different  views  which 
Charles  entertained  from  those  of  his  aunt  and 
cousins,  yet  all  parted  from  him  with  regret,  and 
Mary  wept  without  restraint  at  his  departure, 
and  wished  he  had  been  indeed  her  brother,  that 
he  might  have  remained  with  them  always*  She 
thought  of  Charles  with  a  warm  and  sisteriy  af- 
fection, and  a  sort  of  admiration  which  familiar- 
ity generally  prevents  sisters  from  feeling,  even 
towards  brothers  whom  they  esteem  most  highly, 
treasured  up  his  sayings,  remembered  his  advice, 
read  the  books  he  had  recommended,  and  thus 
his  good  influence  still  continued  to  act  on  her 
character. 

As  Mary  reached    the  time   when   it   was 
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necestary  that  she  should  be  introdnced  into  soci- 
ety, Mrs.  Lennox  remairked  with  concern  that  she 
was  much  less  easily  moulded  than  her  two  elder 
sisters  had  been,  into  what  she  considered  the 
proper  standard  of  feminine  perfection.  Mary's 
approbation  and  admiration  were  always  called 
forth  by  some  ideal  standard  of  her  own,  without 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  some- 
times quite  in  contradiction  to  the  sentimenu  of 
her  mother  and  sisters.  But  Mary  was  so  affee 
tionate  and  respectful  to  her  mother,  so  kind  to  her 
meters,  and  the  outpourings  of  her  bright  imagina- 
tion and  happy  heart  shed  such  a  genial  influence 
around  her  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
long  vexed  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Lennox  hoped 
that  time  and  example  would  correct  her  peculi- 
arities, though  she  sometimes  remarked  to  Louisa 
that  she  perceived  with  regret,  that  Mary  pos- 
sessed less  good  sense  and  more  genius  than  her 
sisters,  a  dangerous  gift  even  for  men,  and  for 
women  a  positive  misfortune. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Charleses  visit  Mary  had 
cherished  the  warmest  predilections  for  her  rela- 
tions in  Virginia,  and  she  hailed  with  delight 
the  promised  visit  of  her  cousins.  The  sisterly 
warmth  of  her  greetings  upon  their  arrival,  awa- 
kened at  once  a  corresponding  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Seldens,  dispelled  immediately  Ar- 
mor's feeling  of  constraint,  and  greatly  lessened 
Virginia's  fear,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  her  all-accomplished  cousins, 
and  her  aunt  who  was  a  mirror  of  propriety,  and 
a  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  of  etiquette.  Mar- 
garet aloue  had  retained  her  self-possession  at 
the  idea  of  this  formidable  meeting. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Lennox,  seated  by  Margaret,  went 
through  the  preliminaries  of  conversation,  which 
usually  take  place  between  near  relations,  who 
meet  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  each 
other,  in  which  each  party  attempts  not  only  to 
appear  to  feel,  but  really  to  feel  an  interest  in 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  other,  to  assume, 
in  short,  a  soil  of  affectionate  familiarity,  which 
it  requires  much  tact  to  do  successfully,  unless 
aided  by  the  genuine  promptings  of  the  heart, 
Mary  bad  possessed  herself  of  one  of  Virginia's 
hands,  and  was  pouring  forth  inquiries  about 
Charles,  her  uncle  and  aunt,  with  all  the  earnest 
warmth  of  affectionate  interest. 

Mary  was  evidently  not  only  prepared  to  love 
her  cousins,  but  was  already  in  some  measure, 
acquainted  with  them,  and  Arthur,  Virginia  and 
herself  were  soon  engaged  in  animated  and  in- 
teresting conversation,  while  Margaret  watched 
them  with  pleasure,  as  she  sate  by  her  aunt  and 
elder  cousins,  sustaining  a  more  measured  dis- 
course, and  receiving,  with  all  due  decorum  and 
composure,  their  gradual  approaches  towards  fa- 
miliarity.   Mrs.  Lennox  was  much  pleased  with 


her  young  relatives,  she  admired  the  good  i 
which  she  esteemed  the  highest  qnalirf  of  ifco 
mind,  of  Margaret's  remarks,  and  her  lady-like 
self-possession,  Virginia's  extreme  beauty  and 
gentleness,  Arthur's  handsome  person  and  tbe 
gaiety  and  frankness  of  his  address,  and  said  to 
herself  that  the  Seldens  were  certainly  a  reaiark- 
able  family,  and  would  develope  well  under  any 
circumstances. 


THE  PAST— A  FRAGMENT. 

To-day*8  most  trivial  act  may  hold  the  seed 
Of  future  fruitlulneei,  or  fiitnre  deartb— 
Oh !  cherish  always  every  word  and  deed— 
The  simplest  record  of  thyself  has  worth. 

If  thou  hast  ever  slighted  one  old  thoagfat, 
Beware  lest  Grief  enforce  the  truth  at  last— 
The  time  must  come  wherein  tho«  shslt  be  tavgltt 
The  value  and  the  beauty  of  Ike  PmL 

Not  merely  as  a  Warner  and  a  Guide— 

**'  A  voice  behind  thee,"  sounding  to  die  mili»— 

But  something  never  to  be  put  aside— 

A  part  and  parcel  of  thj  present  life. 

Not  as  a  distant  and  a  darkened  sky, 

Thro'  which  the  stars  peep  and  the  moonbeams  gkiw, 

But  a  surrounding  atmosphere  whereby 

We  live  and  breathe,  sustained  in  pain  and  woe. 

A  lairy  land !  where  joy  and  sorrow  kiss ; 
Each  still  to  each  corrective,  and  relief^— 
Where  dim  delights  are  brightened  into  bliss. 
And  nothing  wholly  perishes  but  grief— 

Ah  me !— not  dies— no  more  than  spirit  dies. 
But  in  a  change  like  death  is  clothed  with  winge — 
A  serious  Angel  with  entrance  eyes. 
Looking  to  fitf  off  and  celestial  things. 

AOLADS. 


SONNET.— FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

Lady!  I've  turned  these  pages  o'er  and  o*er, 
Rejoiced  to  see  the  many  tributes  given. 
To  one  who  would  be  innocent  in  heaven — 
Ah!  might  I  dare  to  add  one  tribute  more! 
Cold  hearts  may  notice  here  imperfect  lines. 
But  I  would  sooner  criticise  a  drean^- 
For  while  affection  constitutes  the  themet 
Flowers  have  no  leaves  inscribed  with  feirer  signs. 
Therefore  I  say — well  pleased  Tread  how  love 
Hath  glorified  the  pages  of  diy  book, 
With  meanings  sweeter  than  diy  last  sweet  look. 
And  passionate  as  pure — so  may  thy  worth 
Always  receive  its  recompense  on  earth — 
God  will  ensure  its  recompense  above. 

Aouirs. 
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FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  March,  1850. 

or  die  rocoDt  sittings  of  the  French  Academy 
ef  Sciences,  I  think  that  is  likely  to  be  of  most  in- 
terest to  the  generality  of  your  readers,  in  which 
M.  Decaisne  rendered  to  the  Academy  a  report 
which  he  was  charged  to  prepare,  concerning 
the  new  mode  of  preserving  plants,  and  forming 
herbariums,  recently  invented  by  M.  Gannal. 
M.  Gannal  is  known  every  where  as  the  inventor 
of  a  new  process  for  embalming  dead  bodies,  by 
which  they  are  preserved  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  in  marvellous,  and  I  may  say,  beautiful 
freshness.  I  have  seen  a  body  embalmed  by 
him  exposed  at  the  Morgue  for  several  months 
together,  in  order  that  it  might  be  recognized  by 
friends,  and  the  mystery  of  its  death,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  crime,  made  clear.  The  body 
preserved  to  the  last,  the  beauty,  the  freshness, 
the  colour  of  life.  One  would  have  said  that  the 
•object  was  yet  living  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a" 
healihfui  ordinary  sleep.  His  mode  of  embalm- 
ing plants  is  a  much  more  recent  invention. 

The  art  of  making  herbariums,  (horti  sieci) 
says  the  report,  has  for  a  long  period  occupied 
the  attentioD  of  botanists.  The  most  faithful 
eagravings,  the  most  exact  descriptions  always 
leave  something  to  be  desired  by  one  who  would 
intimately  know  a  plant.  No  art  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  plant  itself.  The  botanist  would 
actually  touch  and  handle  that  wbich  is  the  subject 
ef  bis  investigations.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
herbariums  which,  since  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  rendered  to  botany  such  signal  services. 
An  herbarium  should  be  a  collection  of  twigs 
dried  atthe  moment  of  flowering  and  fructification 
with  sufficient  care  to  preserve  their  forms,  col- 
ear,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  natural  port 
er  bearing.  The  desicoatiou  to  be  successful 
ihonld  be  prompt  and  easy.  There  are  certain 
plants,  of  which  desiccation,  and  compression, 
by  the  ordinary  modes,  however  skilfully  per- 
formed, destroy  the  form,  and  certain  characters 
which  it  is  highly  important  to  preserve.  There 
are  entire  families,  those  for  instance  of  the  Or- 
chis and  Cactus,  of  a  aoft  and  aqueous  tissue,  of 
which,  in  the  process  of  drying,  the  organs  bo- 
come  so  glued  together  as  to  be  quite  unrecogni- 
aable.  Others  lose  almost  instantly  their  leaves 
and  flowers,  leaving  nothing  but  the  naked  stem 
m  the  botanist's  hand.  The  thickness  of  the 
floral  envelope  in  some  cases,  and  its  thinness  in 
eihen  present  serious  difficulties.  How  diffcult 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Nymphaea,  the  Mag- 
RoUa,  the  Iris,  and  all  liliaceons  planu.    Up 
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to  this  day .  the  preservation  of  certain  species 
of  the  mushroom  is  an  unsolved  problem. 

Rapidity  of  desiccation  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  plants.  In  dry  and 
warm  climates  it  suffices  to  place  the  specimens 
between  sheets  of  paper  and  suspend  them  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  But  in 
most  climates  this  process  is  of  no  avail.  Life 
remains  in  the  plant  for  several  days,  and  the 
slow  desiccation  results  ordinarily  in  the  altera- 
tion of  color,  the  fall  of  leaves,  and  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  floral  organs.  Some  persons  accele- 
rate the  drying  of  the  plant  by  passing  a  hot  iron 
over  the  paper;  others  plunge  them  either  in  al- 
cohol or  boiling  water,  Sometimes  the  plants 
in  paper  are  laid  in  or  on  a  stove.  This  last 
mode,  by  which  it  is  intended  instantly  to  kill  the 
plant,  is  attended  with  several  inconveniences,  of 
which  the  least  is  to  render  the  plant  brittle  and 
disorganize  certain  parts  of  a  delicate  structure. 
These  various  processes,  whatever  be  the  imper* 
fection  which  characterizes  them,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  since  it  is  to  them  thatscience  isindebted 
for  those  precious  collections,  the  study  of  which 
has  introduced  into  descriptive  botany  the  high 
degree  of  precision  it  has  already  attained.  But 
for  them  science  would  not  now  possess  the 
collections  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Ran  wolf  and  by  G.  Bauhin :  and  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  them  during  now  near  two  hundred 
yeare,  has  endowed  the  museum  of  Paris,  the 
richest  at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  with  speci- 
mens of  nearly  every  known  species  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom. 

But  let  me  now  describe  the  new  process  of 
M.  Gannal  from  which  such  interesting  resu!  s 
are  anticipated. 

He  places  his  plants  between  strips  of  brown 
paper,  which  immediately  absorb  any  rain  water 
or  dew  which  may  have  fallen  upon  them.  In 
this  state  the  plants  may  be  kept  twenty-four 
hours  without  any  alteration.  The  next  day  he 
ehaoges  the  paper,  putting  other  dry  sheets  in  its 
stead,  and  places  them  in  an  apparatus  of  hi>  in- 
vention, where  they  are  perfectly  dried  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  houn,  without  affecting,  in 
any  perceptible  degree,  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  brilliancy  and  fresh  appearance  of  the 
flowera.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
copper  vase,  2U  inches  deep,  with  diameter  of  26 
inches,  in  which  sheets  containing  a  hundred 
specimens  may  be  placed.  Jn  the  vacant  spaee 
between  the  paper  and  the  sides  of  the  vase  he 
disposes  about  8  lbs.  of  quick  lime  and  then  ap- 
plies the  cover  to  the  vase.  1  he  apparatus  is 
then  placed  in  a  small  tub  and  its  temperature 
raised  by  pouring  into  the  tub  boiling  water  to 
50  or  (M)  degrees  Centigrade  or  French  scala 
(eqaal  to  from  122  to  140  degrees,  Fahrenheit.) 
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Tboo  a  racuuHi  U  produced  in  the  vase  by  meane 
of  an  air-pump  fitted  to  a  cock  io  the  corner. 
After  pumping  occasionaily  during  two  or  three 
honn,  the  whole  ia  left  nndiaturbed  for  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  houn  longer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  upon  opening  the  vaae  the  plants  are  dia- 
coTered,  dried,  embalmed,  in  a  state  to  be  pre- 
aerred  forever.  The  herbarium  of  M.  Gannal  ie 
beautiful,  admirable,  wonderful  to  see.  His  col- 
lection of  mushrooms  particularly  is  very  striking. 
One  would  think  they  had  been  just  brought  in 
from  the  meadows  or  the  forest.  He  has  ma  or- 
this  in  which  even  the  odour  of  vanilla  is  dis- 
tinctly preserved.  At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Acad- 
emy this  was  exhibited  to  the  celebrated  English 
botanist  Lindiey.  **  What  a  beautiful  plant!" 
he  exclaimed,  *'and  what  a  pity  that  in  drying  it 
one  must  destroy  its  form  and  colour!'*  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  told  that  it 
had  already  been  subjected  to  the  desiccating 
process  of  M.  Gannal,  and  was  perfectly  dry. 

The  Academic  Committee  acknowledges  that 
the  process  of  M.  Gannal  is  destined  to  render 
essential  service  to  science,  hopes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  make  it  more  generally  useful  by  making 
it  more  portable  and  proposes  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Academy  be  tendered  to  him. 

So  much  for  the  scientific  consequences  of  the 
Gannal  process  of  desiccation.  A  word  now 
upon  its  more  practical  and  utilitarian  results. 
The  Academic  commission  suggested  to  Mr.  G. 
the  application  of  bis  process  to  the  preserva- 
tbn  of  kitchen  vegetables.  Experimenu  were 
promptly  made  and  attended  with  the  most  en- 
couraging success.  C  abbages,  cauliflowers,  car- 
rots* celery,  were  desiccated  and  reduced  to  a 
condition  in  which  tbey  might  be  kept  without 
tiyury  for  many  years.  Then,  pot  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  they  swelled  out,  assumed  their  origi- 
nal appearance,  and  a  stranger  would  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  just  been  taken  from  tbegar- 
dener*s  basket.  Experiments  upon  table  vege- 
tables have  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  cabinet 
and  laboratory,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  process 
may  be  largely  utilized  for  ship  use,  and  the  col- 
lection of  naval  and  military  stores. 

I  report  these  scientific  proceedings  to  you  as 
in  duty  bound,  but  since  the  Melsens-procees  for 
making  loaf  sugar,  which  was  made  the  burden 
of  one  of  my  letters  several  months  ago,  I  have 
become  less  sanguine  of  the  practically  useful 
results  of  scientific  discoveries  announced  before 
being  thoroughly  tested,  with  such  large  expense 
of  trumpets.  The  famous  Melseos-process,  it 
would  seem  from  experiments  made  upon  the 
last  crop,  is  abandoned  already  as  incapable  of 
useful  application  in  the  grand  production  of  su- 
gar for  the  world's  consumption.  Another  pro- 
cesst  called  after  the  name  of  fiottMeaii»  ita  in- 


ventor, is  now  attracting  considerable  attentioo. 
It  consists  in  the  introduction,  during  the  clari- 
fying operations,  of  a  current  of  carbonic  arid 
gas,  which  produces,  if  accounts  are 'to  be  relied 
upon,  a  magical  effect.  But  enough  of  M.  Rooa- 
seau.  I  may  recur  to  bim  if  his  invention  proves, 
which  1  doubt,  in  spite  ^f  the  pnffs  of  which  it  is 
the  object,  to  be  worth  the  record  of  a  column  sf 
the  Messenger. 

I  feel  strongly  tempted,  however,  to  enter- 
tain your  readers  with  a  notice  of  an  English 
scientific  invention — PhiUipe*  Annihilator— far 
the  extinction  of  fire  without  water,  by  the  prompt 
and  copious  production  of  a  certain  gas,  which 
is  directed  upon  the  fire  to  be  extinguished,  widi 
instant  effect.  But  before  giving  it  place  in  my 
letters,  I  will  let  experience  proTo  that  Mr.  Phfl- 
lips,  as  well  as  M.  Rousseau,  has  produced 
something  more  than  an  ingenious  and  pret^ 
scientific  toy. 

On  Monday  last  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
held  its  solemn  annual  session.  The  celebrated 
Professor  Velpeau  of  the  Hospital  La  CkariUt 
who  is  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  the  first 
surgeon  in  the  world,  read  a  note  upon  etheriuh 
tion*  Upon  this  occasion  the  annual  prizes  wen 
distributed.  The  grand  mathematical  prise  of 
of  1843  adjourned  to  1846,  for  the  amendment  of 
the  theory  of  the  planetary  preturbationsi  was 
awarded  to  M.  Hansen,  director  of  the  observa- 
tory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  in  Germany.  The 
astronomical  medal  of  1846,  founded  by  Lalaado, 
was  awarded  to  M.  Galle,  of  the  Prossian  obser- 
vatory at  Berlin,  for  his  discovery,  upon  the  ia- 
dications  of  Leverrier,  of  the  planet  Neptuntt 
20th  September,  1846.  At  the  same  time  two 
other  medals  were  awarded;  one  to  the  Eag- 
lish  astronomer  Hind,  who  discovered  theplaaots 
Iris  and  Flora;  the  other  to  M.  Hencke,  of  Dries- 
sen  (Prussia),  who  discovered  Astroea  and  Hebe. 
These  four  planets  or  asteroids,  with  a  fifth.  Me- 
tis, and  it  is  said  a  sixth  not  yet  named,  have, 
you  are  aware,  been  recently  added  to  the  foar 
ultra-zodiacal  planets,  which  circulate  betweea 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

In  the  musical  world  the  grand  event  of  tbe 
day  is  the  re-appearance  upon  the  stage  in  Paris 
of  Mme.  Sontag,  known  in  social  life  and  in  tbe 
saloons  of  tbe  great,  as  the  Countess  de  Rossi. 
She  is  giving  here  at  tbe  ConBervatoire  de  Mn- 
siqne  a  series  of  concerts  under  tbe  direction  of 
an  English  manager,  Mr.  Lumley.  In  spite  of 
the  fraternity  which  figures  so  largely  upon  tbe 
ensigns  of  the  Republic,  a  certain  portion  of  tbe 
public  has  been  sadly  scandalized  that  the  Mta- 
ister  of  the  Interior  should  have  placed  a  pabUe 
establishment  like  tbe  Cofiseroalotre  at  the  die- 
poaitiott  of  an  Englishman,  soffering  him  to  pro- 
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dnca  thore  nuticaleotertaiomoou  which  cannot 
fail  to  toll  with  diaaatrous  effect  apon  the  lyric 
thoatrea  of  the  Capital,  which  alroady,  it  ia  pre* 
tended,  are  in  a  most  languiahiog  coadition.  An 
angry  diacnasion  took  place;  many  proteeta  were 
pobiiafaed,  but  the  Minister  carried  the  day.  It  it 
said  the  English  director  has  been  noticed  more 
than  once  pacing  the  hall,  with  a  wicked  ex- 
pression upon  his  lips,  humming  the  well  known 
air, 

Jamaia  VAngkua  ne  regnera  en  France, 
It  is  said  that  the  illustrious  singer  has  signed 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Lumley  for  five  years 
at  $40,000  per  annum.  She  is  to  sing  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  may  choose  to  direct. 
Thb  retnm  to  the  stage  has  not  been  induced 
by  an  invincible  regret  on  her  part  of  the  glory 
and  excitement  of  her  former  life  of  an  artiste. 
Her  hnsband*s  fortune  had  become  seriously  em- 
barrassed in  the  diplomatic  service  at  foreign 
courts  of  his,  master,  the  King  of  Sardinia.  They 
were  no  longer  able  to  support  the  splendor 
which  the  Count's  diplomatic  character  and  the 
exigencies  of  nobility  required.  The  Count  him- 
self bad  no  resource  beyond  the  limits  of  his  mea- 
gerly  paid  functions.  His  capacities,  altogether 
princely,  enabled  bim  only  to  spend  his  fortune. 
lie  left  to  his  wife  the  care  of  repairing  and  in- 
ereaaing  it.  That  is  the  secret  of  her  return  at 
thia  late  day  to  the  public  life  of  the  stage.  The 
apaeious  hall  of  the  Coruervatoirt  is  filled  to  over- 
lowing  whenever  Mme.  Sontag  is  announced. 
Coriosity.  no  less,  perhaps  more,  than  the  won- 
derfol  talent  of  the  lady,  draws  to  her  the  crowd. 
A^greatorffffe,  in  the  very  morning  of  her  beauty 
niftd  her  triumphs,  exchanged  her  crown  of  the- 
atrical queen  for  that  of  a  countess.  After  an 
abaence  of  twenty  years,  a  reverse  of  fortune 
compels  her  to  remount  the  abandoned  throne. 
The  high  price  of  admission  (from  $1.00  to  $10) 
has  hitherto  prevented  her  concerts  from  being 
popular ;  but  such  is  rage  to  see  her^  and  hear 
her,  that  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  dispute  warm- 
ly, parse  in  hand,  the  very  last  disposable  seat. 
The  Sontag,  as  la  Comptesse  de  Ra$$u  must 
have  used  with  admirable  discretion  the  privileges 
of  her  rank.  She  must  have  participated  very 
sparingly  in  the  dissipation,  and  the  wearing 
fashionable  vices  supposed  to  characterise  the 
grand  nurndty  else  bow  could  twenty  years  have 
restored  her  to  us  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  perso- 
nal charms,  which  are  almost  unimpaired,  with 
even  increased  power  and  charm  in  that  magi- 
cal Toice?  One  of  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  the  capital  thus  appreciates  Mme.  Sontag  as 
a  ainger: 

•*  Sbo  evidently  belongs  to  that  generation  of 
which  the  Catalaai  and  Mdme.  Damoreau  offer 


the  moat  illustrious  models :  pure,  correct,  with 
irreproachable  talenrs,  limpid  and  crystalline  aa 
water  from  the  rock,  self-possessed,  replete  with 
taste,  propriety,  measure,  and  of  a  precision 
which  is  never  for  one  moment  at  fault.  But 
the  movement,  the  passions,  the  meni  dtatno,  hy 
virtue  of  w  hich  the  great  artiste  becomes  at  times 
a  sibyU  possessed  by  her  divinity,  are  perhapa 
incompatible  with  such  perfect  decorum,  and 
thia  correctness  which  never  violates  a  rule* 
These,  so  accomplished  talenu,  are  cold  and  we 
are  tempted  to  wish  them  a  little  less  perfect. 
Mme.  Sontag  ia  of  that  school  which  is  rather 
muaical  than  dramatic.  But  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  we  should  admire  her 
the  leas  for  that.  In  a  coucert  especially  ahe  ia 
almost  faultless.  She  sang  with  Calzolari,  mar- 
vellously well,  the  difo  of  Linda  di  Chamowd  \ 
and  in  some  variations  of  Rode,  she  performed 
vocal  prodigies.  In  the  air  Ipheginia  in  Tauria, 
which  like  all  the  music  of  the  old  Gluck  is  to 
be  rather  declaimed  than  sung,  the  illustrious  vo* 
calist  did  not  succeed  so  well." 

Everybody  remarks  the  air  of  elegant  disttuc* 
tion  with  which  Mme.  Sontag  bears  herself  upon 
the  stage,  her  exquisite  taste  in  dress,  the  utter 
absence  of  pretension,  the  quiet,  self-possessed, 
imposing  dignity  of  her  manners.  Ineedit  regima. 
I  should  not  place  to  her  account  more  than 
thirty  summers,  but  I  saw  her  **ia  the  beam- 
ing light  of  lamps."  Her  form  is  aa  grae^ 
ful  and  elegant  as  in  the  days  of  her  youthful 
glory ;  her  complexion  aa  delicate,  her  hair  aa 
**  free  from  hateful  gray,'*  her  amile  as  gracionSf 
her  face  almost  as  fine,  her  arm  as  fair  and  round, 
as  twenty-two  years  ago.  A  fine-looking  and 
most  elegant,  but  not  beautiful  woman,  is  In 
Comptesse  de  RoMsi,  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself,  is  this  the  triumph  of  art  or  of  nature  f 
I  appealed  to  my  opera-glaas,  the  cruel  instru-* 
ment  of  which  so  few  scenic  beauties  can  bear 
the  criticism,  and  I  had  to  admit  that  if  art,  it 
waa  an  art  that  might  make  nature  tremble  for 
her  supremacy.  But  I  think  there  was  a  liUi^ 
rouge.  Yet  the  Counteas  of  Rossi  is  now  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  She  was  bom  of  honest  Ger- 
man parents  at  Coblenta,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1800.  Her  parents  were  actors,  and  from 
the  earliest  infancy  we  find  Henrietta  upon  the 
stage.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  we  find  her 
at  Darmstadt,  performing  «'2a  petite  filU  du 
ikmube^**  and  attracting  much  attention  by  her 
pretty  face  and  manners,  and  by  her  wonderful 
vocal  powers;  She  soon  entered  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  at  Prague,  where  her  nataral 
endowments,  seconded  by  diligent  stndy,  enabled 
her  to  bear  off  all  prisea  and  where  ahe  laid  tho 
foundation  of  her  future  fama»    When  ff  nrtaea 
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yean  of  age,  she  commenced,  at  the  grand  opera 
of  Prague,  her  career  as  prima  donna.  But  she 
was  then  so  immature  of  stature  that  extraordi- 
nary scenic  arts  had  to  he  resorted  to  to  give  her 
the  size  required  for  her  rok.  In  1824  she  was 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  Vienna,  by  the  side 
of  Lablache  and  Ruhini.  Her  debut  was  tri- 
umphal. At  Berlin  soon  after,  it  excited,  says 
the  historian,  the  most  frenetic  applause.  The 
lovely  and  distinguished  young  artistt  was  of 
course  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wealthy  and 
noble  adorers.  She  treated  them  all  with  the 
coldest  indifference  (so  says  the  historian),  which 
of  course  only  quickened  their  zeal  and  exagge- 
rated their  devotion.  One,  it  is  reported  of  great 
wealth  and  most  noble  family,  despairing  by  any 
other  mode  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  being 
near  the  8ontag,  actually  disguised  himself  as  a 
domestic,  entered  the  service  and  wore  the  livery 
of  bis  fair  one.  After  several  months  he  was 
discovered  and  dismissed.  She  appeared  first 
in  Paris  in  1827  in  the  character  of  Desdemona. 
Her  success  was  complete.  It  was  here  she  first 
met  upon  the  stage  her  illustrious  rival  in  song, 
the  ill-fated  Malibran.  The  two  great  artistes 
far  from  regarding  each  other  with  jealousy,  con- 
tracted mutually  a  sincere  and  warm  friendship, 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  the  wife  of 
the  violinist  Beriot.  It  was  at  Paris  too  that  she 
first  saw,  met  and  loved  the  count  Rossi,  attached 
at  that  time  to  the  Sardinian  legation  in  Paris. 
The  young  diplomatist  was  soon  resolved  to 
compass,  even  by  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of 
marriage,  the  possession  of  his  fair  siuging- 
girl.  But  his  noble  father,  and  the  whole  of  his 
noble  family,  and  bis  royal  master  himself,  inter- 
posed and  cried  shame !  that  a  scion  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Rossi  should  ally  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  the  plebeian  singing-girl  of  Coblentz. 
The  lovers  however  persisted.  While  the  old 
man  was  thinking  of  his  ancestors,  the  young  one 
was  thinking  of  posterity.  There's  no  knowing 
how  the  dispute  would  have  ended  (at  least  one 
ean*t  be  absolutely  sure)  if  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  young  lady's  liege  sovereign,  had  not  devised 
and  forthwith  kindly  executed  a  plan  by  which 
all  objections  were  answered,  all  difficulties 
smoo^ed,  and  the  young  folks  made  happy. 
Oh,  the  privileges  of  royalty !  He  sent  to  Hen- 
rietta Sontag  a  patent  of  nobility,  with  the  title 
of  Madtmoistllt  de  Lautnstein,  She  married, 
and  renounced  the  stage.  She  was  weU  receiv- 
ed at  court,  of  which  she  was  the  most  brilliant 
ornament;  and  where  she  soon  made  herself  be- 
loved by  her  amiable  manners  and  disposition. 
She  has  since  resided  as  Ambassador's  lady  at  the 
Hague,  St.  Petersburg  and  Beriin;  at  all  which 
places  she  has  left  most  flattering  souvenirs.  At 
Iba  latter  capital  she  made  herself  the  centre  of 


a  most  brilliant  circle  of  savants,  literary  men, 
and  artists.  Humboldt  Meyerbeer,  and  Men- 
delsohn were  among  the  habituei  of  her  saloons. 
It  was  the  events  immediately  succeeding  die 
French  revolution  of  '48  that  gave  the  fioishiog 
blow  to  her  husband's  decaying  fortune,  and 
determined  her  to  make  an  effort  to  repair  it. 
Her  first  appearance  was  in  London  a  few  months 
ago.  after  an  absence  of  twenty-years  from  the 
English  boards.  You  know  the  aensation  she 
produced   there. 

The  rival  star  which  has  lately  risen  and 
charmed  the  world,  Jenny  Lind,  was  in  Paris  a 
short  time  since.  The  most  persevering  efforts, 
the  most  tempting  offers  were  made  to  induce 
her  to  accept  an  engagement  in  Paris ;  but  in 
vain.  She  sang  in  Hanover  last  week  before  the 
king.  The  next  day  the  gallant  monarch  aent  to 
her,  in  token  of  his  royal  satisfaction,  a  vessel  of 
gold  filled  with  emmeV$  egg$.  These  eggs  ars 
the  favorite  food  of  nightingales.  In  Hanover 
she  was  the  object  of  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Prince  royal  and  his  wife, 
occupying  an  apartment  in  their  palace  and  daily 
dining  with  them.     She  is  now  in  Bremen. 

Tamburini,  Gardoni.  Mario,  and  Mme.  Grisi 
of  the  Italian  opera,  have  been  spending  the  win- 
ter in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  we  still  posaeas  La- 
blache, Persiaui,  Ronconi,  &c.  Mdme.  Graasiai, 
a  celebrity  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  has  lately  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  Milan.  She  was  the  aont, 
the  early  appreciator  and  liberal  patron  of  the 
Grisi  (Julia)  now  in  Russia  and  of  Carlotta  Grisi, 
the  actual  pet  of  Paris,  the  successor,  perhaps 
the  equal  of  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler  at  the 
French  opera. 

Ole  Bull  is  at  present  in  Bergen  (Norway). 
He  has  just  been  putting  to  music,  to  be  played 
at  the  national  ^theatre  which  he  has  recently  es- 
tablished there,  a  comic-opera  in  three  acts, 
called  the  Fieldstuen.  This  is  the  first  essay  of 
the  illustrious  violinist  at  the  composition  of  dia- 
matic  music. 

One  evening  since  the  date  of  my  last, J  found 
myself  in  front  of  a  comfortable  coal  fire,  ca  rvfe 
de  chamhre,  slippers,  and  rocking  chair,  (I  believe 
it  is  the  only  rocking-chair  in  Paris,)  proposing 
to  spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two,  looking  over  dw 
late  numbers  of  the  Messenger.  The  first  arti- 
cle that  attracted  my  attention,  was  **  A  Bache- 
lor's Reverie,  by  Ik.  Marvel,"  in  the  September 
and  October  number.  I  read  part  first  for  its  title's 
sake,  and  the  author's,  and  parts  second  and  third 
for  their  own  sake.  Marvel  holds  a  pen  graphic 
as  an  artist's  pencil.  His  **  Bachelor's  Reve- 
rie," produced  another,  which 1  don't  mean 

to  give  yon.    Upon  waking,  after  an  hour's  lapse, 
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to  the  conseiootneas  of  the  bachelor's  comfojrts 
by  which  I  waa  actually  surroaoded,  robe  de  ehan' 
lit,  alippera,  coal  fire,  quiet,  my  rockini^-chair, 
and  the  **  Mease oger,'*  as  a  ^  thank  God*  escaped 
my  lipa,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  musical  tribute  of 
8\gma  to  one  of  our  most  charm ini;  young  coun- 
trywomen. It  would  have  infallibly  set  me  to 
nosing  -again,  had  I  not  stumbled,  at  the  rery 
next  Hoe,  upon  the  court-house  and  its  docket ! 
I  was  a  lawyer  once — (that  is,  I  wa^s'upon  the 
list  of  attorneys) — '*  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Kimersley  t9.  Knott !"  horrueo  rtfertfu :  1  shut 
ay  eyes,  tamed  over  two  leaves  at  a  time,  and 
fell  upon  '*The  Marseilles  Hymn,  a  translation, 
by  J.  E.  Leigh.*'  A  la  bonne  hture  !  that's  more 
iaviting.  I  had  long  wished  to  see  a  good  Eng- 
lish translation  of  that  famous  poem,  having 
aever  been  al>le  to  accept  as  a  translation  the 
spirited  lines  usually  sung  with  that  air  in  the 
United  States.  I  hai]  he^rd  Rachel  chant  La 
MandliaUe  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  in  April, 
1848;  and  the  terrible  idea  haunted  me  for  months 
afterwards.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  now  that 
the  generation  which  sang  it  in  '93  and  *94  has 
passed  away,  that  no  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  chant  of  Rachel,  can  fully  comprehend  the 
sublime  and  terrible  passion  of  the  Marseilles 
Hymn.  The  lines  of  Mr.  Leigh  are  spirited,  and 
render  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  ideas  of  the 
original.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  poetical  translation 
more,  or  even  equally,  faithful.  The  original, 
however,  consists  of  seven  stanzas :  Mr.  Leigh 
gives  you  but  six.  *'  AUaiu  /"  said  1  to  myself, 
warmed  by  the  4>erusal,  and  by  the  memory  ever 
fresh  of  Rachel,  **  I  used  to  dabble  in  rhyme,  in 
my  younger  days — ^the  MeMsenger  itself — (it  isn't 
necessary  to  aay  how  many  years  ago) — has  even 
published  some  of  my  specimens — let's  see  if  I 
cannot  supply  it  now  with  the  missing  stanza  of 
the  Marsnllaise.  So  I  laid  down  the  Messen- 
ger, leaned  back  in  my  rocking-chair,  locked  my 
hands  over  my  head,  and  looked  steadfastly  into 
my  coal  fire,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  enabled  to  engross 
fairly  upoto  paper,  the  fifth  stanza  as  you  have  it 
below.  **  Bravo !  bravo !"  said  1  to  myself,  and 
mustered  courage  to  attack  the  fourth  stanza ; 
for  it  waa  evident  my  fifth  would  not  follow  Mr. 
L's  fourth.  In  fact,  Mr.  Leigh's  fourth,  though 
by  no  mesne  the  least  poetical,  is  the  most 
faulty  of  his  six,  as  a  translation.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  lines  in  particular,  convey  an  idea 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original.  In 
due  time  my  fourth  waa  produced.  In  for  a 
penny,  in  for  s  pound.  The  sixth,  seventh,  first, 
second,  and  third  followed.  If  they  lack  the 
rigor  and  polish  of  Mr.  Leigh's  translation,  they 
are  at  least  a  faithful,  rigorous,  almost  literal 
ttwislation  of  the  French  of  Rouget  de  I'lsle 


If  you  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  them, 
would  it  not  be  also  well  to  publish  with  them* 
in  parallel  (folumns,  the  original  French?  It 
will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  very  closely 
the  translation  follows  the  French.  Another 
consideration.  You  will  thus  enregister  in  the 
Mt»9tngtr,  a  most  fitting  depository,  a  complete 
and  correct  copy  of  this  celebrated  composition, 
which  stirred  so  marvellously  the  passions  of 
men  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  which  a  future  is 
perhaps  reserved  not  less  marvellous.  It  is  still 
a  living,  pressing  actuality,  telling  everyday  upon 
gc4emment  and  people.  A  century  or  two  muat 
elapse  ere  it  may  be  classed  with  *'  Scots  wba 
ha  wi'  Wallace  bled!"  as  an  historical  relic, 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  I  have  be- 
fore me  four  several  copies  of  the  original.  Ne 
two  are  exactly  alike.  Some  difler  materially 
from  the  others.  The  copy  herewith  sent  is 
that  which,  after  careful  collation,  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  and  most  perfect.  One  of  the  co-  . 
pies  before  me  is  an  illustrated  edition,  published 
since  the  Revolution,  with  a  poiyait  of  Rouget 
de  I'lsle,  from  a  bust  by  David  (d* Angers,)  and  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch  by  Felix  Pyat* 
Pyat  yon  probably  know  from  reputation.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  brilliant  of  the 
literary  men  of  France :  but  eccentric  and  ex- 
travagant at  times,  even  to  the  ridiculous.  Since 
the  Revolution  he  has  turned  politician.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwanla 
of  the  Legislative,  he  is  a  Mcntagnard  of  the 
reddest  dye.  Implicated  with  Ledru  Rollin  and 
their  thirty  colleagues,  in  the  insurrection  of  June 
last,  he  fled,  was  convicted  last  fall  by  the  High 
Court  at  Versailles,  and  is  now  living,  a  political 
refugee,  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  hopes  ere 
long  to  return,  to  hail  the  triumph  in  France  of 
the  democratic  and  social  republic.  His  bio- 
graphic and  literary  sketch  accompanying  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  is  m 
characteristic  article.    I  transcribe  a  portion  of  it. 

"  There  are,"  says  Felix  Pyat,  in  the  notice 
alluded  to,  *V harmonious  men — true  statues  of 
Memnon,  whom  the  breath  of  their  epoch,  whom 
the  thoughts  of  their  time,  smites,  warms,  and 
inspires:  sonorous  like  those  suspended  harpa 
which  the  winds  in  their  passage  make  melodions. 

'*Such  was  Joseph  Rouget  de  I'lsle;  poet  and 
musician,  born  10th  March,  1760,  at  Lous-le- 
Sauluier,  department  of  the  Jura,  an  oflicer  of 
the  engineer  corps  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  he  served  with  his  liberty, 
with  his  sword,  and  with  his  lyre.  Imprisoned 
during  the  tempest,  soldier  at  Qniberon,  and  au- 
thor of  the  MantiUain  /  He  was  moreover  a 
good  citizen  as  well  as  great  poet.  He  never 
received  and  never  solicited  the  favors  of  any 
government.    In  disgrace  during  the  Empire, 
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forgotten  under  the  Boorbon»,  rewarded  only 
with  the  modeet  peneioii  of  twelve  handred  franee 
hf  the  Reroltttioa  of  July,  he  died  30th  June 
1836. 

^'Rongetde  T Isle  composed  during  his  life,  the 
words  and  musie  of  various  pieces,  particularly 
patriotic  airs :  among  others,  of  the  '  Hymn  to 
Hope,*  the  'Chant  dee  Vengeances,'  &c.,  of 
which  mention  might  be  made  here  with  com- 
mendation if  he  had  not  produced  the  ManeilUi 
Hymn  /  That  is  enough  for  us  and  for  him.  In- 
deed, what  poet  has  ever  been  more  glorious  or 
more  useful  ?  Amphion,  Orpheus,  Tyrtaeus, 
you  are  ail  equals!  Amphion  sings,  and  uprise 
the  city's  walls!  Orpheus,  and  lions  become 
tame !  Tyrtaeus,  and  Sparta  is  saved !  But  JLa 
MarseiUaiae  alone  possesses  this  triple  virtue ! 
Each  of  its  stanzas  is  worth  two  armies :  after 
its  seven  stanzas,  fourteen  armies  arise  to  defend 
the  Aepublic — ^and  the  Republic  is  saved.  Its 
chorus  is  a  war-cry  that  would  make  even  lambs 
rush  to  arms :  while  listening  to  it,  women  dream 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  infants  regard  without  fear  their 
father's  nodding  plumes,  become  warlike  and 
grow  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  have 
passed  away.  At  the  sound  of  its  strains,  new 
trumpets  of  Joshua,  thrones  crumble  like  old 
walls,  chains  buret,  earth  trembles  to  iu  founda- 
tions to  overthrow  ancient  servitudes  and  time- 
worn  tyrannies.  All  ends  by  a  song !  And  it 
is  a  man  who  has  performed  these  miracles ! — a 
single  poet,  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  for  he  composed 
the  AtarseUUs  Hymn !  But  no,  it  was  not  he  that 
made  it.  He  sang  it  first— that's  all !  The  au- 
thor, the  veritable  author  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn 
is  the  people, — the  whole  people^-with  its  horror 
of  slavery  and  of  foreign  rule,  with  its  faith  in  lib- 
erty and  country,  with  all  its  fears  and  hopes,  with 
its  boundless  enthusiasm  and  its  eternal  poetry. 
The  man  is  there  only  a  reflecting  mirror,  concen- 
trating in  his  heart,  and  in  his  head,  the  rays  of  that 
sacred  fire  dwelling  in  all  heads,  and  issuing  from 
all  hearts :  the  man  is  merely  an  iEoIian  harp 
vibrating  to  the  inspiration  of  all,  summoning  up 
in  one  divine  murmur,  in  sublime  language  and 
measure,  the  hates  and  the  loves,  the  passions 
and  the  thought,  the  soul  and  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple. Thus,  no  sooner  does  this  hymn  exist  than 
every  body  knows  it,  every  body  sings  it :  it  is 
an  immense  unanimous  concert,  which  commu- 
nicates itself  and  spreads  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
conflagration.  Men  thunder  it,  and  infants  lisp 
it:  these  commence  it;  those  finish  it,  as  it  were 
spontaneously,  without  a  teacher.  One  would 
say  that  every  body  remembers  it  the  first  time 
it  is  heard ;  and  the  moment  it  is  sung  our  legions 
triumph,  and  the  *  hordes'  take  to  flight.  There 
is  in  this  poetry,  all  grim  with  powder,  I  don't 
know  what  claugour  of  arms,  and  smell  of  salt- 


petre, which  intoxicatee  some,  and  terrifies  ocb^ 
era.  There  are  in  these  pregnant  strains,  moni- 
tions of  war,  steel,  forts,  soldiers,  generals,  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  victory,  France !  so  true  au  the 
style  is  the  man,  is  the  Marseillaise.  Franee ! 
And  this  it  is  that  they  cannot  comprshend,  the 
critics  of  an  egotistic  literature,  quick  to  earp 
over  a  phrase,  and  learned  in  the  rules  of  pa  ac- 
tuation, but  idiots  of  the  heart,  who  have  been 
able  to  see  nothing  in  this  noble  poem  of  a  libe- 
rated people !  A  generous  spirit  even  cannot 
catch  the  whole  deep  meaning,  the  entire  gnin- 
deur  of  expression  of  this  national  hymn  apon 
reciting  it,  or  singing  it,  even  with  eaibttsiaem, 
alone,  and  apart  from  the  crowd.  The  Mar- 
seilles Hymn  is  not  a  work  of  art,  nor  a  solo.  It 
is  the  song  of  the  masses,  the  romance  of  armies. 
To  understand  it  thoroughly,  you  should  hear  it 
sung  by  a  choir  of  a  hundred  thousand  at  onee» 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  with  artillery  for  an  or- 
chestra, battalions  for  a  chorus,  and  for  Cory- 
phaeufl,  Bonaparte.  Then  it  is  that  kings  are 
smitten  with  consternation,  and  people  are  filled 
with  confidence :  then  is  explained  the  omnipo- 
tence and  the  magic  power  of  this  song :  and 
one  understands  the  republican  general  who  said 
to  the  Directory,  *  I  have  gained  the  battle ;  La 
MarseiUaiae  commanded  with  me:*  and  that 
other  who  asked  for  *  a  reinforcement  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  an  edition  of  the  Mar$tUlai»e  :* 
and  that  other  who  said,  *  without  the  MarMeil" 
laist  I'll  fight  always  one  against  two— widi  the 
Mar$eUlaise  one  against  fbnr.' 

*'The  fact  is,  the  Marseilles  Hymn  is  the  ean- 
ticle  of  deliverance,  the  de  proflmdis  of  kin^s, 
the  vivat  of  liberty :  and  is  with  her  to  make  tlie 
tour  of  the  globe,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tri- 
colored  flag,  accompanied  with  drums  and  trum- 
pets, escorted  by  victories,  sung  in  Polish,  in  Ital- 
ian, in  German,  in  Turkish  even,  for  aught  I 
know — in  the  language  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
be  free.  In  vain  may  they  alter,  and  mutilate, 
and  proscribe  it  I  It  is  in  the  air  now,  and  it 
will  stay  there ;  here  and  every  where,  ever  ne  w« 
and  ever  quick  with  life,  like  Liberty;  for  it  is 
the  loftiest  expression  of  armed  ResolutioUt  the 
grandest  cry  uttered  by  the  first  of  peoples,  rous- 
ed to  insurrection,  the  French  people,  the  god- 
people,  which  has  its  trinity  too — Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity !  If  it  were  nothing  but  the  war- 
song  of  a  particular  nation,  it  would  have  been 
long  since  foi^otten  like  every  thing  that  is  in- 
dividual ;  it  would  not  be  universal,  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  of  all  times.  But  it  proceeds  from 
that  triple  word  which  is  to  emancipate  the  world 
— Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

•  •  «  •         «         » 

**Open  cotemporary  history.  As  soon  as 
they  sing  la  MarstUlaUt  France  is  saved.     In 
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1793  the  reptile  ia  impregnablo.  When  they 
cease  to  sidi^  it  in  1814,  the  Empire  is  vuiqaisb- 
•d.  Ah!  if  they  had  knowo  the  Maneilies 
Hymn  at  Waterloo !  In  1830  it  ia  found  again, 
and  a  dynasty  b  done  for.  In  1848  it  is  once 
more  sung,  and  all  dynasties  are  done  for.  Let 
He  then  no  more  forget  this  virile  chorus,  *Anz 
armee,  citoyens !'  Now  that  we  are  triumphing 
agala.  thanks  to  this  mighty  song,  let  us  repeat 
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it,  and  repeat  it,  in  chorus,  all  together,  till  we 
shall  have  firmly  established  among  ourselves, 
and  among  other  nations,  the  three  great  princi- 
ples which  inspired  it ;  those  three  great  princi- 
ples of  the  French  Revolution— Lt&eriy,  JE^uo/i- 
ty.  Fraternity  r 

None  but  a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  no  French- 
man but  Felix  Py at,  could  have  written  the  above* 
Now  for  my  translation. 

LA  MARSEILLAISE. 


1. 

I  of  France,  who  hold  her  dear ! 
Up  *.  up !  The  glorious  day  ig  nigh ! 
TjTwmy's  hocta,  embattled,  rear 
'Oainat  ua  their  blood'«tained  atandard  high  T 
Hark!  fiom  the  plaioa— Ha!    Hear  ye?    Say  I 
The  ham  of  that  ferocioua  horde  T 
Wastiiig,  they  come  with  ruthleaa  sword. 
Your  pranUag  babea,  year  wives  to  slay ! 
To  Anna !  And  breast  to  breast, 
In  serried  ranks,  ye  French! 
March  ye!  March  ye!  Let  their  fonl  blood 
Yoor  reeking  fiinows  dieach  { 
CSbsTMS.     March  we !  March  we !  Let  their  fonl  blood 
Our  reeking  fiinows  drench! 


Allons,  enfiina  de  la  patrie 
Le  jour  de  gloire  eat  arriv6 ! 
Contre  noos,  de  la  tyrannic 
L*etendaid  sanglant  est  levi ! 
Entendes-Toua,  dans  ces  campagnes, 
Mugir  ces  feroces  soldats  f 
lis  ▼iennent  juaque  dans  voa  braa 
Egorgez  voa  fila,  tos  compagnea ! 

Aux  armes,  citoyena ! 

Formes  voa  batidllona! 

Marchez!  Marches  t    Qu*iui 

AbreuTO  Toa  aillona! 
Ckortu,    Marchona!  Marchons!  Qn'un 
Abreuve  nos  aillona ! 


sang  impnr 


What  would  they  hers,  that  horde  lUTading, 
Banded  Uags,  and  slaves,  and  traitorsf 
Meant  for  whom,  those  chains  degrading, 
Those  long  since  forged,  and  waiting  fetters  T 
FreBcbmen,  Ibr  us !    Ah !  what  foul  wrong! 
Sea  ye    and  burst  ye  not !    They  dare 
To  hope  that  wo— chat  we !— nay  bear 
Again,  those  bonds  we  wore  so  long ! 

To  Anas!  4ccn&c. 


Que  veut  cette  horde  d*  esclaves, 
De  traitres,  de  rois  conjures  1 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraTes, 
Ces  fers  dds  lungtemps  pr§par6B  T 
Francaia,  pour  nous !  Ah !  quel  outrage ! 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter! 
C'est  nous  qu'on  oee  mftditer 
De  rendre  i  Tantique  esclavage! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!  &c.  &c« 


8. 

What!  Cohorts  come  fitmi  other  lands 
Coaipel  our  hearths  their  sway  to  own ! 
What !  Hireling  mercenary  bands 
Trample  our  gallant  warriors  down ! 
And  vassal  hands— Eternal  Powers ! 
Impose,  o'er  our  bowed  heads,  the  yoke ! 
And  despots  vile,  whose  thrall  we  broke, 
Masffrs  become  of  us  and  oars! 

To  Arms !  ibo^  Am. 


Qeoi !  des  eohortea  ^traagires 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  noe  foyers! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  meiceaaires 
Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  guerriers  T 
Grand. Dieu!  par  des  mains  enchain^, 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  plieraient ! 
De  Vila  despotes  deriendraient 
Les  malcres  de  nos  destin^bes! 

Anx  armes,  citoyens !  Aw,  Abc. 


Tremble,  tyrants !    And  ye,  folse  ones. 
Scorned  by  all— by  all  abhorred, 
TVasaMe,  parricidal  false  sons ! 
Meet  at  last  your  due  reward ! 
All  are  soldiers  here  to  fight  you! 
If  they  fall-— our  hero  brothera-* 
Instant,  France  will  muster  others. 
Ready,  heart  and  hand,  to  smite  you ! 

To  Arms !  Slc^  dtc. 


Trembles  tyrans !  et  vous  perfides, 
L*  opprobre  de  tous  les  partis. 
Trembles !  tos  proiets  parricides 
Vont  enfin  receroir  lenn  prix. 
Tout  est  soldat  pour  ▼ons  combattre! 
S'ils  tombent— nos  jeunea  h^ros^— 
La  France  en  produit  de  nouveaux 
Contre  TOUS  tout  prets  k  se  battre  ! 

Aux  armes  citoyens  !  Slc.  Sc, 


The  conflict  o'er,  the  foeman  gone, 
We*U  eeek  the  ffold,  with  pious  care, 


Nous  entrerons  dans  la  cairi^, 
Quand  nos  ennemis  n'y  seront  pins ; 
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And  f  ftUier  ap  each  hallowed  bone, 
And  every  trace  of  valonr  there : 
Then,  feeling,  near  their  glorious  bed, 
To  shaxe  it  rise  the  high  desire, 
We'll  swear  in  stem  and  lofty  ire, 
To  follow;  or  avenge  the  Dead ! 

To  Arms !  &,c^  &c. 


Frenchmen  1  as  generous  warriors  bear  ye. 
Holding  or  letting  fall  the  blow ! 
Those  victims  sad,  conquer,  but  spare  ye ! 
Fain  would  they  cease  to  be  our  foe. 
But  those  Kings,  blood-thirsty  band, — 
But  the  odious  crew  of  Bouill^,— * 
All  those  tigers  void  of  pity, 
Rending  the  womb  of  mother-land^-^ 
To  Arms !  See,  Slc 

7. 

Holy  Love  of  country!  Lead  us! 
Nerve  thou  our  avenging  blows ! 
Freedom!  Precious  Freedom!  with  us 
Combat !  It  is  against  thy  foes ! 
Call  to  our  banners  Victory! 
Call  her  with  thy  voice  inspiring ! 
Oh!  Let  our  enemies  expiring, 
Behold  thy  triumph.  Liberty ! 

To  arms !  and  breast  to  breast. 

In  serried  ranks,  ye  French ! 

March  ye !  March  ye !  Let  their  foul  blood, 

Your  reeking  furrows  drench ! 
Chortu.    March  we!  March  we !  Let  their  foul  blood 
Our  reeking  furrows  drench ! 

I  spend  a  pleagant  hour  occaBionaUy  in  com- 
pany with  the  accomplished  gentleman  and 
promising  young  artist,  our  conntryman,  W.  H. 
Powell.  His  pictnre,  the  Discovery  of  the  Mia- 
sissiffpi  hy  De  Soto,  which  he  is  preparing  for  a 
vacant  panel  in  the  Rotundo'at  Washington,  is 
advancing  finely.  If  the  opinion  of  highly  com- 
petent persons  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  it 
be  correct,  this  {production  will  be  the  best  speci- 
men of  historical  painting  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  belonged  to  any  country  of  Europe 
would  open  to  its  talented  author  an  assured  ca- 
reer of  fame  and  fortune.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  the  United  States,  where  I  am  sorry  both  for 
my  country's  sake  and  the  artist's,  that  such  a 
career  can  by  no  means  be  counted  on.  As  the 
painting  has  progressed  Mr.  Powell  has,  with  a 
high  intelligence  of  his  profession,  modified  in 
several  particulars,  the  reduced  sketch  which 
was  presented  to  the  committee  in  Washington. 
While  the  grand  character  of  the  piece  and  the 
prominent  dispositions  remain  unchanged,  groups 
are  altered  and  new  figures  introduced  here  and 
therewith  much  artistic  skill  and  effect.  I  mean 
in  a  few  months,  when  the  picture  shall  ap- 
proach its  completion,  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  more  extended  notice  and  description. 

•  Pronounced  Boo-yay^  accent  on  the  first  sylkble. 


Nottsy  trouverons  leurpoussiire,    _ 
Et  la  trace  de  leurs  vertus : 
Bien  moins  jaloux  de  leur  survivre, 
Que  de  partager  leur  cercueil, 
Nous  aurons  le  sublime  orgueil, 
De  les  venger,  on  de  les  suivre ! 

Anz  armes,  citoyens !  dec.  dec. 

6. 

Franeais,  en  guerriera  magnanimes 
Portez,  ou  retenez  vos  coups ! 
Epargnez  ces  tristes  vKtimes, 
A  regret  8*annant  centre  nous. 
Mats  ces  despotes  sanguinaires.— 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill^ — 
Tons  ces  tigres  qui  sans  piti^ — 

D6chirent  le  sein  de  leur  m^re 

Aux  armes,  citoyens!   dec.  dec. 


Amour  Mere  de  lapatrie! 
Conduis,  soutiens  nos  braa  vengeurs ! 
Libert^!  Libert^  cherie ! 
Combats  avec  tes  d6fen8eur8 ! 
Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  Victoire 
Accoure  a  tea  m&les  accents ! 
Que  tes  ennemis,  expirants, 
Voient  ton  triomphe,  et  notre  gloire ! 

Aux  armes,  citoyens! 

Formez  vos  bataillons 

Marchez !  Marchez !  Qu*ttn  sang  inpnr 

Abreuve  vos  sillons! 
Chorus,    Marchons !  Marchons !  Qu*un  sang  impur 
Abreuve  nos  sillons ! 

Horace  Vernet  who  stands  at  the  bead  of 
French  historical  painters,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  by  Govern- 
ment to  study  localities,  persons,  dresses,  and 
aughtelse  to  be  found  there  appertaining  to  the  late 
skge  of  Rome  which  he  is  charged  to  perpetuate 
upon  canvass.  It  is  to  be  the  capital  work  of 
his  life,  and  of  dimensions  beside  which  his 
great  work,  the  Taking  of  SmalOj  is  to  sink  into 
insignificance.  The  opposition  papers  are  very 
severe  upon  government  and  upon  Vernet  him- 
self for  thus  purposing  to  give  an  honorable  plaee 
in  the  historical  gallery  of  Versailles  to  this  dis- 
graceful and  atrocious  episode  of  the  republican 
government  of  Louis  Napoleon.  And  they  inti- 
mate in  very  plain  terms  that  when  the  day  of 
triumph  shall  arrive  for  the  democratic  and  so- 
cial republic,  no  palace,  no  museum,  no  temple 
upon  the  soil  of  France  will  be  sufliciendy  sa- 
cred to  save  that  picture  from  destruction  by  the 
hand  of  an  indignant  and  outraged  people.  Ver- 
net is  no  favorite  with  the  advanced  republlcaofl 
of  the  day.  He  was  high  in  favor  with  Loais 
Philippe — ^he  has  placed  his  remarkable  talents 
of  late  at  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  commemorate  certain  events,  the  memory  of 
which  is  dear  to  that  odious  and  most  powerful 
representative  of  the  despotic  principle — and 
lastly  he  has  recently  completed  a  magnificeut 
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eqoMtriaii  portrmitof  the  President  of  the  French 
Eepablic.  I  have  not  heard  yet  whether  the 
portrait  is  destined  or  not  for  the  museum  con- 
secrated "  to  all  the  Glories  of  France.*'  Very 
few  think  that  he  has  yet  earned  his  place  there. 
Ingra  is  hard  at  work  just  now  upon  a  reli- 
gious paintiug  representing  Jt9%u  in  the  midst 
qJ  the  Doctors. 

Ary  Sckefftr  has  just  finished  a  portrait  of 
Gen.  Changarnier.  71uU  might  with  strict  pro- 
priety find  place  in  the  Museum  at  Versailles. 

Eugene  Delacroix  is  designing  cartoons  to  or- 
nament the  chapel  of  St.  Sulpice. 

It  is  said  that  the  revolution  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  fine  arts.  Artists  have  doubt- 
less felt,  as  have  the  members  of  all  professions 
and  trades*  except  demagogues,  the  shock  that 
was  given  to  society  by  the  events  of  February, 
*48;  but  you  see  the  painters  at  last  are  all  busy, 
and  if  sales  of  pictures  which  have  recently  ta- 
ken place  may  be  relied  upon  as  giving  the  true 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  their  interests 
have  been  affected,  they  have  as  little  to  com- 
plain of  as  any  other  portion  of  society.  For 
instance,  there  are  two  and  only  two  original  por- 
traits of  Moliert  in  existence,  one  by  Mignard, 
the  other  by  Noel  CoypeU  This  last  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  collection  of  Denon,  director  of 
the  Museums  under  the  Empire.  Upon  the 
death  recently  of  the  person  into  whose  hands  it 
fell  npon  the  death  of  Denon,  it  was  put  up  at 
auction  and  sold  to  Dr.  Gendrin  for  the  sum  of 
1,740  francs.  A  picture  of  CamiUe  Rofueplan, 
representing  some  peasants  in  a  valley  of  the 
Pjrennees,  was  sold  for  2,500  francs — a  dropsical 
woman  by  Gerard  Dow  for  6,500  francs — a  pic- 
tare  a  few  inches  square,  by  Pcnd  Potter ,  19,500 
francs — a  Wovwermans^  25,000  francs.  Tickets 
10  picture  lotteries  have  been  selling  lately  at 
most  extravagant  prices.  A  young  French  paint- 
er, Dominique  Papety,  whom  an  American  friend, 
himself  an  artist,  tells  me,  was  not  and  never 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
died  lately,  leaving  a  great  number  of  paintings 
and  sketches  finished  and  unfinished.  These 
have  been  sold  at  public  outcry  and  for  prices 
that  have  enriched  his  happy  heirs.  Lessingt 
the  celebrated  German  painter,  has  just  com- 
pleted at  Dusseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  a  capital 
work  representing  John  Huss  tU  the  stake,  upon 
which  he  has  been  labouring  during  the  last 
three  yeara.  It  is  done  for  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  is  intended  to  enrich  the  almost  priceless 
collection  of  the  Penacotheka  at  Munich. 

The  Fine  Arts  have  recently  lost  several  of 
their  most  distinguished  votaries.  A  letter  from 
London  dated  28th  February,  says :  **  The  cel- 
ebrated painter  5tr  fFUliam  Allan,  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  Scotland, 


has  just  died  here  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  yeare.'* 
Mr.  Allan  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Walter 
Scott,  attending  to  the  last  moment  the  death- 
bed of  the  illustrious  author.  Among  the  most 
noted  productions  he  has  left,  the  fruits  of  his  lar* 
hours  and  early  travels,  are  The  Slave-Market  of 
ConstantmopU^Tht  Tartar  Brigands  dividing 
tkeirbooty-^A  Captive  Pole-— The  Moorish  Love- 
Letter — Mary  Stuart  and  David  JRtzzio— and  th« 
Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 

In  the  last  days  of  January  died  Adam  Oeh- 
Unsehlaeger,  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  Den- 
mark. His  funeral  took  place  at  Copenhagen^ 
on  the  26th,  with  great  pomp,  and  accompanied 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect  from  all  classea 
of  the  people,  and  every  department  of  govern- 
ment. Twenty  thousand  citizens  walked  in  fu- 
neral procession  through  the  principal  quarters 
of  the  city.  The  streets  were  hung  with  black. 
Orations  were  delivered  and  hymns  sung  in  pre- 
sence of  the  body,  at  several  points,  as  the  bier, 
borne  by  youths  of  the  schools,  passed  on  to  the 
cemetery.  Thorwaldsden,  alone,  the  famous 
sculptor,  ever  before  gave  occasion  to  a  similar 
demonstration.  On  the  7th  February,  a  grand 
funeral  representation  in  honor  of  the  poet  was 
given  at  the  royal  theatre  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which,  the  theatre  being  hung  with  black,  seve- 
ral scenes  from  his  most  remarkable  tragedies 
were  performed.  The  Danish  poet,  obeying  an 
impulse  which  it  seems  he  shared  with  most  of 
the  distinguished  literary  men  of  continental  Eu- 
rope who  have  died  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  took  care  to  mark  his  last  mo- 
ments with  a  striking  dramatic  character.  They 
may  admire  it  who  can,  for  myself  I  confess  I 
would  rather  a  great  intellect  extinguished  in  sol- 
emn, still,  unostentatious  retirement,  in  calm  and 
steady  contemplation,  philosophic,  if  not  pious, 
of  the  awful  change  taking  place  in  his  state 
of  existence.  Away  with  trifling !  away  with 
all  acting  in  the  supreme  moment.  Everything 
done  for  effect — the  care  to  have  the  mantle 
wrappied  gracefully  about  him  as  he  falls — ^is 
contemptible,  is  shocking,  is  unworthy  either  of 
the  true  philosopher  or  of  the  christian.  The 
Danish  poet,  whose  name  I  cannot  pronounce  and 
will  not  even  write  again,  feeling  that  his  last  hour 
was  come,  took  leave  of  his  family,  then  called 
for  a  volume  of  his  own  poetical  woi^ks,  directed 
his  niece,  a  child  of  twelve  years,  to  turn  to  one 
of  his  principal  tragedies,  Socrates,  and  read 
aloud  the  dying  scene.  He  listened — ^kissed  the 
child—and  died !  ''Oh,  que  e^est  heau ."'  said  a 
Frenchman  with  whom  I  read  the  account, 
**  voila  une  heUe  mart !" 

**•  Oh  que  c*est  laid !  c^etait  sa  demiirt  piSee 
dramatique  qu'U  faisait — voUa  toutP*  was  my 
reply. 
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Bctrtolinif  the  celebrated  Italiaii  ecdptor,  died 
lit  Florence  on  the  90th  January  last  at  the  age 
of  74  years.  He  was  a  Tuscan  Senator.  His 
funeral  gave  occasion  to  ceremonies  hardly  less 
ianposing  than  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
in  Denmark.  His  four  pall-bearers  were  Count 
fFakwski,  French  Ambassador  at  Florence  (a 
son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon) ;  a  representative 
•f  the  Tuscan  Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Academy,  and  Rossini,  the  composer. 

His  great  work,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  commenced  in  1813,  lately  re- 
sumed, but  at  his  death  not  quite  finished,  had 
been  sold  by  him  to  the  city  of  fiastia  (Corsica) 
whither  it  will  be  soon  transported. 

Marfolin,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  was  buried  yesterday. 

W.  W.  M. 


EVENING  HYMN. 


BT  ALTON. 

And  for  these  words  tbas  woven  into  song, 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wfle, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  that  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  awhile. 


High  on  his  car,  the  brilliant  god  of  day 
Descends  majestic  o'er  the  western  sky  ; 
And  as  he  whirls  far  flashing  on  his  way. 
Tipping  with  fire  the  pillared  clouds  on  high. 
What  glorious  pictures  greet  the  raptured  eye  : 
Now  o'er  the  scene  a  raging  ocean  lies, 
Now  amies  rush  to  battle  angrily, 
Now  mountains,  castles,  giants  huge,  surprise. 
Till  o'er  the  hill,  he  sinks,  and  softer  scenes  arise. 


Ob,  who  can  look  ap  to  that  sacred  light, 
And  feel  bis  soul  enraptured  pant,  like  mine. 
To  take  triumphantly  her  heavenward  flight, 
Yet  say  that  when  to  death  he  shall  resign 
The  morta]f  which  doth  now  the  soul  confine, 
That  then  the  soul  will  perish  equally ; — 
The  ever  restless  soul — which  doth  combine 
A  thousand  mysteries  in  one — ^muat  lie 
Unconscious  in  a  grave  through  all  Eternity ! 

III. 

It  cannot  be.— Came  Godlike  man  on  earth 
Only  to  prove  how  firmly  he  could  bear 
The  woes  which  persecute  him  from  his  birth  7 — 
Oh!  must  the  heart,  oppressed  with  cruel  care. 


Thus  from  the  eye  distil  the  honiiBg  tear 
Without  the  hope  'twill  have  a  sweet  reward 
For  every  bitter  pang  it  sufiers  here  ? — 
Far  nobler  truths  my  lips  would  fiiin  record. 
Sweet  whispered  oft  by  thee.  Conscience!  my  bosom's  kird. 

IV. 

The  dying  Christian's  bed  I've  stood  beside. 
And  seen  the  lamp  of  lifis  there  flickering  bum 
Dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  at  last  it  died : 
Then  watched,  with  agony  intense,  to  learn 
If  lo  the  soul  appeared  not  to  return 
In  bliss  to  heaven  from  the  stricken  clay ; — 
And,  oh!  triumphantly,  I  could  discern 
A  smile  of  rapture  o'er  her  features  play 
Whkh  bade  me  feel,  to  her  there  dawned  a  new4K>ni  day! 


But  see  the  moon,  suflTused  in  crimson  glow, 
More  timid  than  a  maiden,  when  she  hears 
Her  ardent  lover's  deep  unpassioned  vow, 
Now  trembling  o'er  the  dancing  wave  appears ; 
While  gradual,  mark,  as  upwardly  she  bears. 
Her  crimson  mantle  fading  from  the  eye, 
A  flowing  robe  of  dazzling  whhe  she  wears. 
And,  like  a  queen,  with  noble  grace  on  high, 
Ascends  the  azure  vault  and  silvers  all  the  sky ! 

VI. 

A  lovely  eve!  oh,  how  it  makes  the  heart 
Of  one  who  ponders  o'er  the  happy  past. 
With  tender  recollections  wildly  start ; 
As  Memory's  mirror  faithfully  doth  cast 
Reflections  sad  of  joys  that  could  not  last : 
The  smile  of  mother,  brother,  sister,— oh! 
The  smile  of  one  we  love  in  vain,  alas! 
Ah  yes,  the  heart,  where  sorrow's  streams  o'erilow, 
Will  whisper  forth  at  eve  its  tale  of  secret  woe. 

VII. 

'Tis  the  hour  when  the  sorrowed  heart  doth  feel 
Remembrance  of  the  joys  which  once  it  knew, 
With  melancholy  pleasure,  o'er  it  steal : 
For  while  the  eye  surveys  the  melting  blue. 
And  with  emotion  sees,  of  brilliant  hue. 
Light  clouds  slow  sailing  o'er  the  distant  sky 
Now  brightly  glow — then  softly  fede  from  view— 
The  bosom  heaves  o'er  youth*s  fond  hopes  a  sigh. 
Long  doomed,  like  evening  clouds,  to  fade  away  and  die! 

VIII. 

Oh !  wherefore  were  we  here  so  blindly  sent — 
Still  madly  seeking  what  we  oft  should  shun ! 
Since  thus  in  twain  the  withered  heart  is  rent. 
For  Discord  scowls  ere  Fortune  hath  begun 
To  smile  upon  us  with  her  radiant  sun : 
With  eager  eyes  we  view  the  blissful  goal. 
And  **  crowd  all  sail*'  that  soon  it  may  be  won ; 
When,  in  a  moment,  on  some  unseen  shoal. 
Wrecked  are  the  splendid  dreams  of  the  too  sanguine  seal! 


Yet  stay  my  Harp,  nor  further  dare  complain. 
For  they,  whose  hearts  are  holy,  ever  find 
That  God  for  us  doth  truly  best  ordain ; 
•  We  are  his  children— is  it  then  unkind 
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That  he  thonld  judg«  for  us,  who  are  so  blind  ;•— 
Ok !  should  his  solemn  dispensadons  grieve, 
Aad  generate  rebellion  in  a  mind 
Which  still  with  meekness  shonld  his  law  receive  f — 
Our  hopes  are  wigeiy  crushed  'tis  wisdom  to  believe. 


And  BoUtude,  althouj|»fa  thy  haunts  invite 
To  brood  o*er  hopen — since  Memory  ne'er  can  die— 
Which  long  have  withered  *neath  Fate's  hapless  blight! 
And  though  *tis  sweet,  unmarked  to  heave  the  sigh, 
Aad  think  of  friends  who,  though  they  be  not  nigh, 
Within  the  heart  will  live  through  coming  years ! 
While  pictures  of  the  past  before  the  eye 
So  true  arise,  that  soon  hot,  burning  tears 
We  Bhed,  as  tho'  again  we  wept  with  childish  fears, — 

XI. 

Yet,  if  a  wild  unrest  possess  the  soul, 
And  o'er  its  hopes  a  gloomy  cloud  impel, 
Of  dark  oppressing  thought, — ^we  should  control 
The  evil  paaaions  that  within  us  dwell, 
Nor  sttfler  vice,  with  her  alluring  spell. 
Amid  her  snares  to  lead  us  reckless  on — 
For  love,  true  love,  hath  ne'er  his  lot  befel, 
Who  disappointed,  seeks  it  to  disown. 
By  drowning  Thought,  and  hurling  Reason  from  her  throne! 

XII. 

Oh  no!  'tis  not  the  pure  heart's  sacred  love. 
Which,  crossed  by  Fate  perchance,  will  quickly  find 
Relief  m  pleasure's  maze,  and  wildly  rove 
That  care  may  thus  be  cast  upon  the  wind : 
A  heart  like  this,  is  of  that  selfish  kind 
Which  of  its  bopes  no  generous  offering  brings, 
But,  to  the  frowns  of  Fortune  unresigned. 
To  some  more  favored  being  fondly  clings, 
And  with  a  faithless  harp,  in  turn  her  praises  sings! 

XIII. 

Trme  love  w31  to  the  heart  more  closely  bind 
The  recollections  of  its  happier  days ; 
With  what  delight!  will  it  recal  to  mind 
The  dear  remembered  word — the  tender  gaze— 
Which  once  the  sweetest,  wildest  hopes  would  raise ! 
The  winning  smile  that  won  a  fond  belief, 
And  oft,  in  silence,  spoke  the  highest  praise  I 
In  these,  oh  yee !  still  will  it  seek  relief 
For  the  unhappy  heart,  which  sighs  in  lonely  grief. 

XIV. 

And  yet  to  him  in  chains  of  wealthless  love, 
Philosophy  !  thy  words  are  lost  in  air. 
And  Wealth,  who  wonders  mankind  recreant  prove, 
And,  in  the  frenzy  of  a  wild  despair, 
Stake  soul  and  body  for  a  prize  so  dear : 
Since,  gaining  thee,  they  grasp  a  magic  wand 
Whose  spells  control  alike  the  proud  and  fiur. 
The  high  and  sordid  'neath  its  stem  command — 
With  thee  a  single  arm  rules  nations,  seas  and  land ! 

XV. 

Condeomed  to  feel  a  love  he  dares  not  speak, 
To  see  a  hated  rival  favored  well. 
To  shun  the  side  he  fain  would  fondly  seek, 
Ta  train  the  voice  to  curb  its  ardent  swell, 


His  eye  all  passionless  on  her  to  dwell. 
Yet  rave  with  rapture,  till  the  bamiag  glow 
Of  passion's  esseaoe  in  a  soul  of  hell 
Convene  her  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  and  Parian  brow, 
To  tantalizing  tortures — — /^tt  indeed  is  woe ! 

XVI. 

Yet  none  should  shrink  from  Fortune— but  tmimre  ; 
And,  with  the  mail  of  pride,  her  shafts  defy; 
While,  though  oft  vain,  still  Hope's  fair  smiles  secure  : 
For,  as  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit  on  high 
Hangs  tempting  down  to  woo  the  longing  eye. 
When  struggled  for  aild  gained,  at  length,  with  pride, 
Repays  m  sweetness,  or  iu  beauteous  dye  »— 
So  when  his 'lips  at  last  may  claim  his  bride. 
She  will  reward  him  well  for  whom  he  long  hath  sighed  f 

XVII. 

Oh  Woman !  pure  confessor  of  naan's  heart. 
And  guide,  to  lead  him  from  the  errors  here 
Contracted  madly  in  the  busy  mart — 
Heed  not  the  wretch,  mistrusting  all  that's  fair, 
Whose  poisoned  lips  an  obloquy  doth  dare 
To  breathe  in  scorn  upon  thy  spotless  name ; 
For  thou  art  all  on  earth  to  man  most  dearr*- 
In  health  or  sickness — sorrow,  joy,  the  same ; 
Guard  of  his  future  bliss,  and  of  his  earthly  fame ! 

XVIII. 

Oh !  how  consoling  to  the  guUty  breast, 
iu  the  deep  stillness  of  the  midnight  scene. 
When  Conscience  stirs  the  thoughts,  and  quiet  rest 
Refuses  to  the  bosom,  which  hath  been 
Immersed  from  mom  in  sinfulness  till  e'en — 
To  know  that  pious  lips  will  fervent  pray 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace,  in  holy  mien, 
That  vengeance  still  her  fearful  hand  would  stay 
While  yet  he  might  repent  and  follow  wisdom's  way ! 

XIX. 

How  sweet  to  know  that,  in  one  trathful  heart. 
His  image  dearly  cherished  sacred  lies  ! 
And  feel,  with  confidence,  that  though  a  part 
Of  this  cold  world  that  image  may  despise. 
Yet,  fiiithful  to  him,  ahe  will  fondly  prize. 
And  kindly  shield  it  from  tlie  bitter  sneer 
Which  Malice  dares  to  utter  in  diaguisfr— 
Oh!  it  enables  hun  unmoved  to  bear, 
With  calmness,  all  the  wrongs  to  which  poor  man  is  heirl 

XX. 

It  nerves  him  with  a  courage  that  defies 
And  triumphs  over  foes  within  his  way, 
As  boldly  he  demands  the  envied  prize 
For  which,  in  turn,  his  worthy  merits  pay — 
It  fires  Ambition  in  the  mind  to  lay 
Those  seeds  left  in  the  stores  of  sages  past, 
Which  do,  upspringing  at  some  future  day, 
Become  an  oak,  that  bravely  mocks  the  blast. 
And  proudly  waves  on  high  through  ages  to  the  last ! 


Marian  !  alas !  my  inspiration  flows 
Persuasively,  m  vain  thy  name  to  bless : 
For,  dreaming  of  thy  cheek,  where  brightly  glows 
The  rose-bud  in  the  lily's  pure  caress, 
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My  angered  tliouf  hts  recur  with  biltemeas 
To  on«  who  would  not  deem  the  world  all  guUe 
Had  &te  decreed  that  he  should  love  Hue  less : 
Fojr  'twaa  his  haplcM  lot  to  learn  erewhile, 
A  Mrpent  oft  may  lurk  beneath  a  heavenly  smile ! 

XXII. 

But  weary  yeari  have  fled  since  first  he  felt 
The  fetal  influence  of  thy  g^iilty  eyes ; 
And  at  thy  shrine  with  holy  fervor  knelt, 
Breathing  a  love  which,  cherished,  never  dies. 
While,  with  a  soul  that  knew  no  base  disguise, 
Ib  purity  of  heart  to  thee  confest. 
Wealth  or  ambition  held  no  daxsling  prize 
Which  could  seduce  him  from  thy  side~if,  blest, 
He  claimed  the  sacred  treasure  of  thy  gentle  breast! 


*Twere  needless  now  to  trace  the  early  rise 
Of  his  devotion — ^but,  suffice,  he  threw 
The  DiK  of  happiness  for  passion's  prixe. 
And,  thus,  a  bosom  sacrificed  most  true ! 
For  heaven  had  numbered  him  among  the  few 
Whose  depth  of  feeling  proves  a  sorrow  here— 
'Twas  day  by  day  some  plea  him  kindly  drew, 
Too  willing,  to  thy  side ;  while,  raptured,  there 
He*d  gaxe,  till  to  his  eye  thou  grew  divinely  fair ! 

XXIV. 

Thou  wert  his  idol— Oh  he  worshipped  thee ! 
And,  at  thy  slightest  accent,  all  his  soul 
Responsive  thrilled  with  purest  ecstasy. 
It  was  his  pride  thee,  mom  and  eve,  o*er  all 
Thy  sex,  with  highest  praiseft,  to  extol ; 
For  him,  earth  held  none  like  thee ;  and  he  learned 
To  deem  thou  wert  what  men  perfection  call- 
Yet,  when  devoted  to  thy  shrine  he  turned, 
Ingratitude  how  deep !  his  vows  were  only  spumed ! 

XXV. 

Oh !  that  a  maid  should  ever  deem  it  light 
To  wrong  a  noble  heart !    Doth  Conscience  ne'er 
Within  thee  whisper—"  have  I  acted  right  V* 
Still,  though  ere  this  he  worahipped  thee  so  dear. 
Deem  not  that  now  he  shed  a  secret  tear : 
But  proudly  tore  thy  fettera  from  his  soul, 
And  cast  cold  scorn  upon  his  treacherous  feir! 
His  wounded  love  despised  the  mean  control, 
Whkh  thou  hadst,  idly,  hoped  still  o'er  his  heart  to  hold! 

XXVI. 

But  anger  and  resentment  could  not  long 
Ignobly  mie  within  his  generous  heart. 
And,  though  he  felt  how  deep  had  been  his  wrong. 
His  kind,  true  nature,  with  persuasive  art. 
Soon  prompted  him  to  act  a  nobler  part — 
Forgiveness — ^he  forgave :  ne'er  knew  he  bow 
To  hate  whom  once  he  loved ;  and.  I'd  impart, 
Though  still  thy  side  he  shuns  with  hauteur  now, 
Should'st  thou  but  need  a  friend :  thai  friend  in  kim  thoud'st 
know. 

XXVII. 

Thy  friend  he  is  alone — nor  more  than  friend : 
Wert  thou  in  danger,  free  from  every  fear, 


His  life  he'd  risk  to  save  thee  or  defend. 
But,  oh  believe  om,  wert  thou  heavenly  fiur, 
To  win  his  heart  again  in  love's  bright  snare 
Thy  charms,  alas,  would  prove  indeed  too  vain! 
That  love,  which  springeth  from  the  soul,  if  here 
Once  rudely  crushed,  despises  to  complain : 
But,  aye,  would  sooner  die,  than  ever  sigh  again ! 

XXVIII. 

When  man  submissive  at  bright  woman's  shrine 
With  fond  devotion  kneels,  let  her  not  deem 
To  trifle  with  the  heart  he  doth  resign : 
For  though,  indeed,  her  sway  be  near  supreme. 
Yet,  if  she  play  the  tyrant— break  the  dream — 
The  matt  awakes,  and  then  farewell  her  reign ; 
She  who  would  hold  her  victim,  ne'er  should  seem 
To  scorn  his  tender  suit  with  proud  disdain. 
But  bind  his  captive  heart  infriend9hip*9  subtle  chain ' 

XXIX. 

Maid  of  my  heart!  whose  image  art  enshrined 
The  holy  Vestal  of  its  fene— controlled 
By  tbeo— it  hopes  a  better  fate  to  find 
Than  that  career  late  passed :  which,  ah,  if  told. 
Would  claim  a  kindly  tear  from  young  and  old. 
Thou  star  of  heavenly  light!  to  whom,  alone. 
In  sweet  confession,  I  my  thoughts  unfold. 
Oh !  let  the  music  of  thy  dove-like  tone 
Approve  the  song  of  one  to  fame  as  yet  unknown ; 

XXX. 

For  thee,  sweet  one!  with  hand  unskilled,  I  here 
Awake  my  Harp  beside  this  lovely  stream. 
And,  though  in  vain,  no  cold  contempt  I  fear. 
Since  to  my  ardent  bosom  thou  dost  seem 
That  bright  perfection  which,  I  often  deem, 
May,  in  reality,  on  earth  be  known. 
Nor  live  but  only  in  the  Poet's  dream — 
For  kindness  and  sweet  charity,  alone. 
Thy  heart's  unsullied  gifts,  would  raise  thee  to  that  thrant! 

XXXI. 

But  not  alone  for  these  high  traits,  ezprest 
In  acts  more  wortliy  than  the  wealth  of  Ind, 
Do  I  thy  form  with  sanctity  invest : 
For  nature  hath  endowed  thee  with  a  mind, 
A  gem  like  which  man  seldom  here  may  find. 
But,  being  found,  to  make  secure  the  prise. 
Like  bold  Knight-Templar  of  that  age  refined. 
Led  on  enchanted  by  his  Ladye's  eyes. 
Will  doubtless  dare,  unmoved,  all  perib  that 


XXXII. 

Idealia  !  thou  whose  name,  most  dear  to  me, 
Inspures  the  ardor  of  my  careless  rhyme. 
If  o'er  the  page,  perchance,  thou  should'st  not  see 
The  lofty  line  which,  with  a  fire  sublime. 
Faints  in  one  glowing  thought  the  deeds  of  time- 
As  ont,  from  H^q>s  attuned  with  heavenly  art. 
Drew  forth  the  masten  of  Europe's  clime  : 
Forgive !— all  are  not  sent  to  act  thispart — 
My  Muse  but  simply  sings  the  language  of  the  heart 
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JOM  C.  CALHOUir. 


L«tt  tiro  grtTitafl,  ao  mentis  amabile  pondus, 
Et ana imtitia ▼irtitt :  BoaiUeriforiB 
logimtu  bodes,  nee  nubem  frontie  Amebali 
Nee  iunamlcYO  qusrebat  limUe  viUe. 

Ib  the  la«t  agony  of  JenutleBi,  bar  woes  «id 
her  lata  irore  foretold  loog  beforehaadioeolemn 
and  mysterioua  forebodinga  by  the  kat  propbet 
whicb  waa  voucbaafed  to  tbe  doomed  peopb»  of 
God.  Tbe  aeer  waa  bowoTer  apared  tbe  miMry 
•f  witnetiiog  tbe  ealamities  be  bad  ao  long  pre- 
dicted. Deatb  smote  bim  at  bis  post,  aa  be  weat 
hii  roands  on  tbe  ramparts  of  tbe  fated  city; 
Bad  a  kind  Providence  snatebed  bim  away  as 
tbe  eyil  daya  were  breaking,  wbicb  it  bad  been 
his  destiny  to  foresee,  and  bis  dread  miasion  to 


80  died  Oalboutt — tbe  warrior  in  bta  bam< 
tbe  sentinel  at  bis  station— tbe  patriot  in  tbe  per- 
fonnance  of  fais  duty — and  tbe  single  statesman 
ef  bis  wide  conntry  wbose  eyes  were  not  blinded 
by  ambition,  interest,  or  tbe  desire  of  applause, 
bat  were  sufficiently  pnriied  from  tbe  delusions 
of  woridly  weakness,  to  read  witb  propbetie  nn- 
deratanding  tbe  signs  of  tbe  beavens,  and  tbe 
terrible  miaeriea  of  tbe  impending  nigbt. 

Wbat  bia  far-reaching  sagacity  diacovered,  be 
hsd  the  boldness  and  tbe  honesty  to  proclaim. 
His  last  speeeh,^-denoanced,  misconstrned,  mis- 
apprehended at  tbe  time  of  its  delivery, — ^is  al- 
ready a  voice  from  beyond  tbe  tomb.  At  tbe 
bear  of  its  compositiou  it  was  irradiated  by  that 
iaetinct  of  ioapiration,  wbicb  ia  breathed  into  tbe 
lonl  of  man  by  the  hallowing  touch  of  tbe  Angel 
ef  Deatb.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  those  som- 
bre wings,  tbe  eonfnsed  and  intricate  jugglery  of 
worldly  passions,  the  dark  labyrinths  of  political 
ntrigne,  tbe  hollow  semblances  of  terrestrial 
plsusibitttiea, — mnd  tbe  curious  play  of  aonflict- 
iBg  ittteffeata  become  transparent;  and,  as  ibe 
mists  of  human  error  are  lifted  from  before  our 
sight,  the  horison  expands,  and  tbe  future  is  re- 
vealed in  proportions  more  distinct  than  the  fleet- 
ing features  of  tbe  passing  time.  As  the  glory 
of  tbe  rising  sun,  before  the  descending  revolu- 
tion of  tbe  globe  has  brought  bis  orb  to  light 
gilds  tbe  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  so  even 
before  tbe  band  of  Deatb  has  struck,  tbe  radi- 
aace  and  celaatial  wisdom  of  tbe  future  world 
rest  at  timea  upon  the  great  minda  of  earth  wbicb 
are  hastening  thither.  It  is  witb  this  feeling 
that  tbe  last  speech  of  John  C.  Calhoun  should 
BOW  be  read — ^and  then  it  may  be  potent  to  avert 
tbe  rum  wbicb  otherwise  it  might  have  only  fore- 
told.   And  so,  let  us  hope,  it  will  be  regarded  by 


his  countrymen,  for  thus  his  country  may  be  saved 
by  the  costly  oblation,  as  Rome  was  redeemed 
by  the  voluntary  sacriftce  of  Decins. 

We  cannot  but  trust  that  this  great  and  inn 
measurable  loss  may  be  the  meana  of  our  na- 
tional safety.  When  we  see  Clay  and  Webster* 
bis  great  co-evals,  and  tbe  rivals  of  bis  fame, 
forgetting  tbe  animosities  of  political  warfars« 
and  tbe  deep  differences  of  long  party  opposi- 
tion, and  vieing  witb  each  other  in  offering  earn- 
est and  cordial  homage  to  tbe  magnUleettt  pro- 
portions of  that  mighty  intellect  wbicb  is  eclipsed 
forever,  and  to  tbe  stainless  integrity  of  that  pure 
heart  wbicb  beats  no  more — ^we  mustindnlgf 
tbe  hope  that  sectional  jealousies  and  the  strife 
of  factions  will  be  freely  sacrificed  as  the  most 
grateful  hecatomb  to  the  manes  of  the  iUnstri- 
otts  dead.  Tbe  keys  of  a  conquered  city,  which 
bad  been  won  under  the  auspices  of  the  corpse 
of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  were  laid  upon  his 
coffin — the  last  and  most  precious  honour  to  a 
departed  hero.  May  a  more  priceleas  trophy-^ 
the  union  of  a  divided  nation— constitute  tbe 
last  homage  to  Calhoun :  then  may  bis  bereaved 
country  have  a  deeper  and  a  juster  pride  in  her 
dead  son,  than  she  can  have  in  any  of  her  living 
ones. 

Calhoun's  race  was  run  and  well  ran.  His 
task  was  ended,— his  work  done— and  his  bril- 
liant career  was  rounded. off  with  a  symmetrical 
perfection  which  has  left  no  deficiency  behind. 
His  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  had  received 
the  finishing  touch  of  bis  band — and  will  remain 
for  our  instmction,  the  legacy  of  a  patriot  and 
statesman  to  bis  countrymen,  which  renders  all 
posterity  the  inheritors  of  his  profound  wisdom. 
His  last  speech  was  tbe  full  outpouring  of  bis 
sagacity  and  love  of  country :  it  was  tbe  last 
word  of  a  statesman,  which  lefi  nothing  further 
to  be  said  or  done,  until  tbe  nation  bad  profited 
by  that  solemn  warning*  Had  he  lived,  his  oonn* 
try  men  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  in* 
structioos — cheated  themselves  into  a  dangerous 
disregard  of  its  prophetic  truth — and  lulled  them* 
aelve  into  a  delusive  security  by  the  imputation 
of  petty  motives  to  their  adviser,  or  the  still  more 
beguiling  fallacies  of  party  opposition.  Now,  it 
is  tbe  voice  of  one  speaking  almost  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bis  Ood,  and  dying  in  the  aervice  of  hia 
country. 

There  is  a  singular  harmony  in  tbe  claae  of 
the  career  of  the  truly  great  men  who  are  so 
rarely  vouchsafed  to  earth,  and  more  rarely  esti* 
mated  at  their  just  value  until  death  has  sancti* 
fied  their  career,  and  bereft  us  of  their  aid. 
Through  all  changes  and  dangers  they  are  pre- 
served almost  by  miraculous  interposition  tiH 
their  great  work  is  folly  accomplished ;  bat  the 
moment  they  have  placed  the  coping  stone  to 


JdU  C.  CaOmm. 


Hit, 


Um  •unctare,  that  moiMeiit  Death,  to  long  impor- 
timate  ia  raia,  atapa  in  to  elaim  hia  pray. 

Doabtad  aod  daniad  aa  it  may  hooaatly  ba  by 
asaayv  Galhoan  haa  beao  for  a  long  tariaa  of 
yaaia  tha  great  and  alaaost  aole  bulwark  betwaan 
Iba  Union  and  ita  diaaolution.  He  9tood  betwaan 
tha  living  and  tha  dead,  and  for  a  time  arreatad 
tha  plague.  He  could  have  done  §q  no  longer, — 
and  he  it  gone.  The  will  raroainedi  but  the 
JBoana  were  denied  him  by  the  angry  commotion 
of  the  timea.  Hia  death  may  induce  aobriety 
and  moderation*  and  thua  avert  the  doom  which 
he  apprehended,  or  at  leaat  will  spare  him  the 
pang  of  witnesaing  the  rupture  of  that  noble  fab- 
ric to  which  be  dung  with  such  fond  tenacity, 
even  while  advocating  a  still  more  sacred  cauae. 

But  at  a  solemn  hour  like  this,  we  will  not 
▼entnre  into  the  troubled  waters  of  political  con- 
tantion.  In  the  Senate  Chamber,  his  own  pe- 
culiar arena,  in  the  midst  of  his  ardent  friends 
and  his  bitter  foes,  the  voice  of  party  was  bushed 
over  his  coffin ;  and  all  should  imitate  the  touch- 
ing obaervance  of  that  aolemn  and  stately  for- 
bearance. The  page  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Calhoun,  and  we  will  not  disturb  bis  ashes  by 
the  gratiog  sonnda  of  political  discord. 

Of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  life  and  career  it  is  needless 
to  speak  bare  in  detail.  They  were  exhibited  to 
the  whole  country  with  exquisite  grace  and  com- 
prehensive brevity  by  bis  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  He  had  been  long  in  public  life, 
and  had  held  the  highest  offices  but  one  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  His  elevation  to  the  only 
one  denied  him  could  not  have  increased  his 
dignity  or  reputation,  though  it  might  have  af- 
forded a  wider  field  for  his  services  to  the  nation. 
In  every  public  function  which  be  discharged, 
and  they  were  various,  he  rather  brought  a  fuller 
complement  of  glory  to  his  office,  than  derived 
additional  lustre  from  it.  He  was  acknowledged 
equal  to  every  duty  before  he  was  called  to  its 
performance :  in  its  exercise  he  was  recognized 
to  be  superior  to  it.  Each  new  dignity  only 
proved  of  how  much  greater  he  was  capable. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  long  public  life 
to  its  closing  scene,  be  enjoyed  and  merited  the 
fiill  confidence  of  his  State,  and  was  retained  as 
a  perpeteal  Senator  by  her  unsolicited  but  uaa- 
hating  admiration  for  his  wisdom  and  integrity. 
From  his  entrance  into  Congress  until  his  death, 
dnriag  a  period  of  forty  years,  his  name  is  con- 
nected, and  almoat  identified  by  imperishable 
links  with  the  history  of  that  country,  which  is 
largely  indebted  to  hia  counsels  and  guiding  hand 
for  its  rapid  growth  into  greatness. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  of  Mr 
Calhoun  coooorted  well  with  his  lofty  pre-omi- 
nance.  To  the  innocence  and  purity  of  a  child 
he  added  the  wisdom  of  a  consummate  states- 


man, and  the  far-reaching  sagacity  of  a  prophet. 
His  mind  waa  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  his 
acute  reasoning  powers  were  exercised  upon  aa 
immense  array  of  valuable  acquiaitions.  He 
was  more  of  a  political  philoaopher  than  of  a 
politician.  Hia  acquaintance  with  mev  waa  per- 
haps limited,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  springs 
and  processes  of  national  and  social  developmeat 
was  exact  and  univeraal.  The  love  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  hb  country,  conatita- 
ted  his  ruling  paaaiona,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  thorough  scorn  of  everything  grovelling  aad 
base.  He  had  possibly  too  little  indulgence  fer 
human  weakness,  though  he  was  not  nnforgiviag 
to  human  error.  His  deportment  is  characteri- 
zed as  siagulariy  cheerful,  amiable,  and  fisaciaa- 
ting.  His  temperament  waa  ardent,  and  hii 
whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  cause  to 
which  his  life  and  energies  were  devoted.  His 
powers  of  generalization  were  very  coDapicaoas 
yet  his  logic  was  as  keen  and  as  nicely  tempered 
as  a  Damaacua  blade,  and  it  was  as  strictly  and 
minutely  concatenated  as  the  chain  of  prooft  la 
mathematical  demonatration.  But  hia  intellect 
waa  too  clear  and  unclouded  not  to  shoot  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  inferior  minda, — and  what 
mind  was  equal  to  his  own  ?  The  eagle  may 
gaze  with  unaheltered  eye  on  the  meridian  sun, 
but  weaker  eyea  can  rest  on  it  only  in  ita  dediae. 
Thus  Mr.  Calhoun  was  ever  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  and  countrymen,  that  he  never  could 
retain,  as  he  never  desired,  a  partj.  His  poKt- 
cal  deductions  possessed  the  prophetic  character 
of  exact  science — but  they  were  so  rapid  aad 
spontaneous  as  to  require  some  interpreter  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow  citizens.  Tmth  which 
appeared  in  ita  naked  simplicity  to  his  clear  visioa 
was  not  recognized  without  some  outward  garni- 
ture by  others.  The  only  adequate  interpreter  of 
his  wisdom  was  the  slow  instruction  andirerifiea- 
tion  of  time.  Henctf  Mr.  Calhoun*s  most  profound 
and  valuable  suggestions  were  tVequently  pre- 
sented at  a  premature  aad  unseasonable  momeat, 
when  the  country  waa  not  yet  prepared  for 
them,  and  rejected  by  those  who  could  not  re* 
cognize  their  bearing  or  appositenesa.  It  is  aa 
error  which  could  only  occur  to  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order,  but  it  ia  frequent  with  truly 
great  minds,  and  is  the  lastfrum  which  they  caa 
completely  extricate  themselves.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  supposed  vacillations  and  changes  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  become  intelligible  aa  the  regular 
proceasea  in  the  orderiy  development  of  a  great 
mind.  The  discovery  of  to-day  was  merely  ths 
stepping  stone  for  the  conclusions  of  to-morrow, 
which  in  their  turn  served  as  the  acaffolding  to  a 
further  and  equally  rapid  advance.  But  others 
toiled  slowly  and  painfully  after  him,  and  wbes 
they  had  reached  his  first  position,  they  chaiged 
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to  iQcooswieney  the  •till-exifdBg  and  er^n  widoii- 
6d  discrepance  which  in  reality  was  due  to  his 
own  more  rapid  progress.  But  we  will  not  pro- 
long tbb  analy«is  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Cal* 
honn:  his  great  ^alities  were  snmmed  up  hy 
Mr.  Wiothrep  with  saeh  troth  of  sentiment  snch 
grace  of  language*  and  each  condensed  felicity  of 
expression  that  it  is  better  to  repeat  bis  words. 

**  There  was  an  unsullied  purity  in  his  priTOte 
life*  there  was  an  iniexible  integrity  in  his  pub- 
lic eoodoct;  there  was  an  indescribable  fascina- 
tion in  his  familiar  conversation ;  there  was  a 
condensed  energy  in  his  formal  discourse;  there 
was  «  qnicknees  of  pereeptiott,  a  vigor  of  dednc- 
tio«,  a  difoctness  and  devotedness  of  purpose,  in 
all  that  he  said,  or  wrote*  or  did ;  there  was  a  Ro* 
man  dignity  in  his  whole  Senatorial  deportment, 
which  together  made  np  a  character  which  can- 
not fail  to  bo  contemplated  and  admired  to  the 
lalMt  posterity.*' 

A  tribute  to  BIr.  Calhoun  no  less  jnst  than 
beratifnl !  We  wonld  fain  linger  over  this  mel* 
attcfaoly  subject,  for  we  seem  thus  to  prolong  our 
acqQaiataBco  with  him  in  desf^te  of  death,  bat 
wo  have  paid  our  leeble  homage  and  our  last 
farewell,  and  must  close  by  snggeeting  as  an  in- 
seriptioa  for  that  moonment  which  *  his  adored 
and  adoring  South  Carolina'  should  and  will 
i  to  his  memory,  these  noble  lines : 

omnia  curs  us 
JEtemi  secreta  tenens,  mundique  faturi 
CAonaciaa  ae  popnlis  sese  proferre  parati&s, 
Coaiactasque  fenna  hoinaua,  magnnsqiM,  potanaqae, 
Sire  canit  fiitum;  leu  quod  jubet  ipM  canondo 
Fit  fiitum. 


THE  TRANSPLANTED  TREE. 

Air—"  Old  Unck  Xerf." 

BT  THK  HOir.  BS!f  J.  F.  POaTBR. 

Oh  the  tree  wazeth  oM,  old,  rt/ry  old, 
And  iu  leaves  ara  nearly  gooo ; 

And  the  autumn  breath,  so  cold,  very  cold, 
la  abakmg  the  last  leaves  down — 

Then  nourish  the  tree  so  drear  and  old, 
Oh  let  it  thy  aympathiea  share ; 
CHve  thy  amila  to  warm  its  blood  ao  cold, 
And  fteehen  iu  hoait  with  Ihy  tesr. 

Oh  they  took  this  tree  when  young,  very  young, 
Far  away  from  its  own  loT*d  soil ; 

And  they  planted  it  where  no  bkwsoms  sprung, 
Where  friendship  and  lore  never  smile— 


The  aoB  went  down  and  the  aigfat  was  eoy, 
And  the  dark  atom  rayed  on  high. 

And  there  whispered  a  spirit,  **  Oh  tree  so  old, 
Come  Home !  to  your  iov^d  homei  to  die." 
Then  nourish,  &e- 

And  they  planted  the  tree  so  drear  and  old. 

In  the  land  which  ito  hifrney  kaew. 
And  around  its  heart  once  so  dead  and  cold. 
The  blossoms  of  Hope  again  grew. 
Then  nourish  this  tree,  once  drear  and  old, 
And  let  it  thy  sympathies  share ; 
Give  thy  emilea  to  watn  its  blood  eoooM, 
And  freshen  iu  heart  with  ihy  teer. 


DUDICATEO  TO  THE  BOX.  K.  BXV£&I.ET  TUCUCB* 

Origin  and  History  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chanoery/ 

There  are  but  few  works  from  which  we  havo 
derived  more  solid  iDstruction  and  gratification 
than  from  Mr.  Spencers  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Lord  CampbelFs 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.  Their  singular 
merit  and  interest  deserved  an  earlier  considera- 
tion, which  we  would  have  cheerfully  accorded, 
had  not  circumstances  beyond  our  control  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  our  designs  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  thus  occasioned  a  long  delay. 
Each  was  entitled  to  a  separate  and  extended 
notice,  but  as  they  are  both  occupied  with  the 
same  great  subject,  the  one  viewing  it  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  doctrines  and  organization,  the 
other  in  the  succession  and  fortunes  of  its  Liero- 
pbants,  we  have  at  this  late  day  joined  them  both 
together  as  a  text  for  some  remarks  upon  the 
origin,  growth  and  history  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery. 

A  return  to  the  delightful  volumes  of  Lord 
Campbell  is  rendered  in  some  degree  appropri- 
ate and  opportune  by  the  recent  elevation  of  bis 
Lordship  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Queen^s 
Bench,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Denman.  But 
while  we  are  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  legal  depth 
and  various  learning  rewarded  in  the  person  of 
Lord  Campbell,  we  cannot  but  condole  with  the 

*  The  LiTes  of  the  Lord  ChanceUora  and  Keepen  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  earliest  times  till  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  By  John,  Lord  Camphell,  A.  M.  F. 
R.  S.  C  7  volumes.  8  vo.  London.  John  Munrar. 
Atbenarleatnet.    1M&-7. 

The  Eqaitahle  Jurisdictioii  of  die  Covrt  of  Cbaweiy ; 
comprising  iu  Rise,  Progreaa,  and  Final  Eatablithment, 
&c.,  &c.  By  George  Spence,  Esq.,  One  of  Her  Migesty's 
Counsel.  In  Two  Volnmes.  Vol.  L  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  BhAchoid.    1846. 
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profession  oo  tbe  loss  from  iBfimi  boftkh  of  such 
a  brillisnt,  distingoishod,  and  yenerable  orna- 
ment as  Lord  Denman,  and  express  our  sorrow 
that  the  advanced  age  of  his  successor — be  is 
now  seventy-two— forbids  us  to  indulge  in  any 
long  hope* 

With  this  short  and  feeble  trtbnte  to  tbe  ele- 
vated character  of  the  retiring  Chief  Justice  and 
his  successor,  we  must  pass  on  to  subjects  of 
more  immediate  concernment. 

It  is  perhaps  singular  that  such  ignorance  or 
inaccurate  information  ehonld  prevail  amongst 
even  those  who  are  well  informed  on  other  points, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Equity  and  the  func- 
tions of  Equitable  Jurisprudence.  The  com- 
prehension of  these  topics  seems  to  be  a  mystic 
and  esoteric  knowledge  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  profession,  and  to  be  protected  from  the  in 
trusion  of  the  uninitiated,  if  not  with  as  great 
care,  at  teast  with  as  much  success  as  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Ancient  Hierocracies.  The 
unprofessional  scholar  has  rarely  any  definite  or 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  aims 
of  the  technical  Equity  of  the  English  Courts, 
and,  until  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Purton  Cooper,  tbe 
Continental  Jurists  entertained  exceedingly  loose 
and  inappropriate  conceptions  on  the  subject 
Ample  excuse  for  the  shadowy  and  erroneous 
ideas  too  frequendy  received  may  be  found  in 
the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  even  our  profes- 
sional writers,  and  the  incorrect  or  unguarded 
expressions  which  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  occupants  of  the  woolsack.  Black- 
stone's  definition  of  Equity,  is  palpably  defec- 
tive, and  wonid  justify  the  sneer  of  Selden. 
Blackstone  was  probably  indebted  to  Grotius  for 
it,  and  we  may  suspect  Grotius  to  have  borrow- 
ed his  views  from  Aristotle  and  the  Digest.*  We 
believe  that  Story  is  entided  to  the  honour  of 
having  first  introduced  into  legal  text-books  a 
clear  and  precise  circumscription  of  the  charac- 
ter and  objects  of  Equitable  Jurisprudence— yet 
even  Story's  language  may  be  deemed  some- 
what indistinct.  The  technical  Equity  of  the 
English  law  is  one  of  those  phrases  which  do 
not  admit  of  strict  logical  definition.  For,  as 
tbe  thing  itself  is  related  to  other  similar  in- 
stitutions only  by  remote  and  varying  analogies, 
and  has  nowhere  in  history  or  in  existence,  an 
exact  or  equivalent  counterpart,  the  only  defini- 
tion that  would  suffice  would  be  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  appli- 
cable, and  the  modifications  under  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  other  words,  the  whole  body  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence,— or,  at  least,  the  sum  of  tliose 
general  principles  on  which  the  separate  decis- 

*  care  St  tmeiKSt  re   wapa  rw  ytypa^fxvov  r»fiO¥  Suat0¥. 
Rbet.  i.  c.  zii.    Dig.  1.  xvii,  90,  &c.    Bracton,  lib.  iv. 


ions  depend— would  alone  afford  a  logical  defi- 
nition of  Equity*     This  impossibility  of  ade- 
quate definition  is  by  no  means  a  case  of  isola- 
ted oceurrence  in  regard  to  Equity : — it  is  ex- 
periencedt  though  not  to  an  equal  extent  in  re- 
gard to  Political  £cottomy,t  and  all  sciences 
'*  much  immersed  in  matter**— it  forms  a  lead'uig 
law  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  species  aad 
genera  in  Natural  History t — and  it  occurs  in  a 
very  striking  manner  in  the  vague  science  of 
Philosophy,  which  scarcely  any  two  persons  will 
agree  in  defining  by  tbe  same  terma,  or  in  re- 
stricting within  tbe  same  limits. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  the  unprofessional  student  to  ac- 
quire any  satisfactory  conception  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  Equity*  either  from  attempted 
definition,  or  from  the  concise  exposition  of  a 
few  of  its  leading  doctrines.  Yet  all  are  'rntet- 
ested  in  the  attainment  of  a  general  coa»prehea* 
siott  of  these  maiters;  for  the  fortunes  of  all  may 
be,  at  some  period  or  other,  protected  or  imper- 
illed by  Chancery  proceedings.  Moreover,  tbe 
diinsion  of  accurate  information  respecting  tbe 
Court  by  which  Equity  is  peculiarly  administer- 
ed would  be  more  effectaal  than  any  thing  die 
in  dispelling  those  unreasonable  and  unfounded 
prejudices  which  tend  to  the  perpetuation  of  that 
ruinous  anomaly,  tbe  union  of  Equitable  and 
Common  Law  Jurisdiction  in  the  same  Court, 
and  the  consequent  prevention  of  tbe  harmoni- 
ous development  and  orderly  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  body  of  our  Jurisprudence.  Virginia  has 
recently  revised  and  systematized  the  whole  of 
her  Statutory  Law,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
imperfections  of  her  laborious  codification,  tbe  at- 
tempt and  the  result  equally  indicate  the  active 
desire  to  improve  her  judicial  institutions.  The 
prospective  assembling  of  a  State  Convention 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  tbe  reorganization 
of  tbe  Judiciary,  and  we  merely  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Bar, 
when  we  avow  the  hope  that  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  the  lavourable  occasion  to  dissever  tbe 
Equitable  from  tbe  Common  Law  Courts.  Under 
the  present  system  the  action  of  the  Judge  in  tbe 
exercise  of  his  Equitable  Powers  is  hampered 
and  rendered  singularly  incongruous  and  unsci- 
entific by  the  predominance  of  Common  Law 
habits  of  thought,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  Com- 
mon Law  Jurisdiction  it  becomes  vague,  confu- 
sed, and  fluctuating  by  the  intervention  of  Equi- 
table modes  of  apprehension.  Thus  two  things, 
each  admirable  apart,  are  seriously  impwred  by 

t  J.  S.  Mill's  Essays  m  Pol.  Econ.  Ess.  V.  See  also 
Miirs  Logic.  Introd.  (1.  ComteCoun  de  Phil.  Pob.  Le^ 
1,  tome  i,  p.  1. 
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tiwir  uum,  aad  we  have  at  ft^oeai  dtilj  before 
•er  efBs  e  ecrtkiiiip  ilioetratioa  of  the  mtxtm  of 
Heaiod.  that  the  half  is  better  than  the  wbo]e. 

Thero  IS  aceerdingly  at  this  time  a  pecaliariy 
argent  neeeaaity  for  tlM  dieaemiaatioa  of  correct 
kaowledge  in  regard  to  the  nataro  of  the  Goarc  of 
Chaacery  aad  the  character  of  Equity  Jtiri8|im- 
deace.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  mode  in 
which  the  information  so  much  requiiisd,  can  be 
as  e&etnaUy  or  as  speedily  conveyed,  as  by  an 
ezamtaatioii  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Coart.  For,  while  tracing  its  birth  and  the  sta- 
ges of  its  infancy — ^its  gradual  progress  from 
eofflparatively  humble  beginnings— the  occa- 
tioBS  OB  which  its  powers  were  enlarged,  and 
the  aecessitiea  to  which  this  enlargement  minis- 
lsrsd*-the  violent  contentioos  through  which  it 
aehieved  its  deiaite  form  and  recognised  au- 
thority— we  learn  at  the  same  time  the  nature, 
character,  and  importance  of  those  functions 
which  it  exercises  in  its  maturity,  administering 
justice  according  to  a  settled  body  of  doctrine, 
mere  plastic,  more  comprehensive,  and,  wher- 
ever it  is  applicable,  better  adapted  to  secure  the 
great  ends  of  justice  than  even  the  procedure  of 
the  Common  Law  itself. 

We  enter  upon  this  inquiry  the  more  cheer- 
lally  at  preseot  as  it  will  enable  as  to  interweave 
with  our  remarks  some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  discoveries  of  Lord  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Speace.  The  investigation,  in  ilhelf  so  difficult 
aad  so  frequently  and  with  such  various  results 
attempted  before,  is  rendered  comparatively  easy 
when  pursued  with  their  aid*  There  are  many 
indeed  of  Mr.  Spence's  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  early  bletery  of  legal  institutions  in  England, 
frsm  which  we  must  he  permitted  Co  express 
a  respectful  dissent:  and  Lord  Campbell  can 
seartely  be  said  to  have  commenced  his  research- 
es anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  though  he 
has  given  us  the  names  and  a  few  incidents  from 
the  lives  of  the  Chancellom  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  Kings-^ntiU  their  assistance 
aad  the  copious  materials  which  they  have  col- 
lected will  smooth  the  way  for  our  more  general 
investigation,  and  we  shall  gratefully  submit  to 
he  led  by  the  brilliant  light  which  their  copious 
learning  aad  laborious  researches  shed  over  the 
whole  subject. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  it  is  but  just  to 
those  authors  to  whom  we  shall  be  so  largely  in 
deUed :— ^he  more  so  as  theirs  are  nearly  the 
only  prefeaslonal  works  which  it  is  at  present  im 
ear  power  to  consult : — ^it  b  but  just  to  them  te 
devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  illustration  of 
•the  strong  claims  which  their  works  have  on  the 
public— claims  which  we  think  have  net  yet  been 
Mcogaiaed  in  their  full  extent. 

We  hnve  mnstionnd  the  scantiness  of  onr  legal 


authorities ;  we  are  obliged  in  candour  to  slate 
also  our  total  want  of  any  materials  at  all  for  the 
investigation  of  various  and  most  important 
branches  of  this  inquiry.  No  sources  are  ae- 
ceseible  to  us  from  which  we  can  draw  the  re- 
quisite illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  eccle* 
siaetical  Chaneery  in  the  Papal  atid  Episcopal 
Courts  during  the  early  portion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  trace  the  development  or  the  ohlitera* 
tion  of  the  lay  Chancery  in  the  provincial  mn- 
nicipia  under  the  Western  Empire,  and  under 
the  early  domination  of  the  Teutonic  establish- 
menls.  We  profess  to  have  contributed  merely 
that  slight  addition  to  the  Antiquities  of  English 
Jurisprudence,  which  very  limited 'materials  and 
opportunities  have  enabled  us  to  make :  and  for 
the  rest  we  appeal  to  the  learned  Members  of 
the  Bar  to  complete  and  give  fulness  to  the  pro- 
fessional elucidation  of  this  subject:  and  with 
even  greater  earnestness  we  appeal  to  the  few 
scholars  who  have  the  tastes  for  medieval  re- 
searches, and  who  have  access  to  those  rare  Li- 
braries— rare  in  our  country  at  least,  and  per- 
haps only  to  be  found  in  the  great  Jesuit  Institu- 
tions of  Georgetown,  Worcester,  &c.,  where  the 
ponderous  collections  of  Gnevins,  Muratori,  Mac- 
teoe,  OuCange,  Mabillon,  D'Achery,  Strnvius, 
Oom  Bouquet,  Pagi,  Assemani,  Labbe,  Baluse, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  preserved,  to  furnish  that  abuu- 
dant  additional  information  which  must  be  uni- 
ted with  our  slight  sketch,  before  we  can  pretend 
to  any  complete  acquaintance  with  the  originals 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  So  much  we  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  say  in  order  to  relieve 
from  censure  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  aiKl 
imperfections  of  this  hasty  Essay ;  but  having 
made  this  apology,  we  return  to  the  notice  of  our 
present  texts. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
first  series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors, 
Lord  Campbell  observes :  *'  I  may  truly  say  that 
within  a  few  weeks  aAer  its  publication  '  it  was 
on  every  table  and  almost  on  every  toilett«»' 
Though  founded  on  historical  records,  and  hav- 
ing solid  instruction  Ibr  iu  object,  it  has  been  as 
generally  read  as  popular  works  of  fiction,  aim- 
ing at  nothing  beyond  amusement.'*  We  are 
not  much  surprised  at  this  success  in  England, 
and  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  equalled,  as^  it 
deserves  to  be,  by  its  success  in  America.  The 
work  has  all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance, with  the  great  advantage  th»t  its  heroes 
and  dramaiu  per$oiug  are  all  real,  its  iucidents, 
however  strange  aad  various,  actual  occurren- 
ces, aad  the  events  to  which  our  curiosity  Is 
drawn  are  for  the  most  part  those  which  are  im- 
plicated with  the. woe  or  the  welfare  of  Eug- 
lancl,  and  with  the  past  coudition,  the  present 
state,  and  the  future  destinies  of  nations.    It  is 
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pleMtiit  to  be  tfaua  led  by  th«  hand  throngh  tlie 
long  UbyriDth  of  history,  eoDtortiDg  with  thoM 
who  played  to  promineiit  a  part  in  fomiiihiiig  tho 
tnateriais  of  that  history — associating  at  eaeh 
SIS p  with  the  most  efnineDt,  and  frequently  with 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  centuries  throngh 
which  we  pass — living  in  each  age  with  those 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  render  the  age 
what  it  was — beholding  the  moral,  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  material  condition  of  the  times 
mirrored  in  their  lives — seeing  in  their  motives, 
their  passions,  their  apprehensions,  and  their 
aims,  the  secret  springs  of  State  and  the  chang- 
ing spirit  and  requirements  of  the  people — stu- 
oying  at  once  the  social  order  and  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  successive  generations — 
and  watching  step  by  step  the  gradual  and  cau- 
tioos  rise  of  that  uiigbfy  power  which  now  over- 
shadows and  embraces  half  the  globe.'  Scenes 
and  characters  shift  with  the  rapidity  of  a  phan- 
tasmagoria and  present  all  the  diversity  of  a 
kaleidoecope.  Ctueeus,  princes,  saints,  cardi- 
nals, arch-bishops,  bishops,  warriors,  statesmen, 
courtiers,  and  lawyers  bear  the  purse  containing 
the  Royal  Seals  across  the  stage.  We  have 
cardiaais  and  arcb-btsheps  by  the  doxen,  and 
bishops  innumerable :  we  have  mere  soldiemlike 
Fifzgilbert;  and  Lords  Bourchier  and  Scrope, 
heroes  of  Cress^  and  companions  of  the  Black 
Prince ;  and  Michael  De  La  Pole,  the  great  Earl 
of  Suflfolk :  we  have  a  Lady  Keeper  in  the  per- 
son of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  almost  in  the  cases 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  Lady  Elizabeth  De  Mon- 
tibus :  we  have  a  mere  courtier.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  who,  more  fortunate  than  Hippocleides, 
danced  himself  both  into  the  affections  of  his 
royal  miitress,  and  into  a  seat  on  the  woolsack : 
and  while  ouly  few  lawyers  graced  the  early  an- 
nals of  the  Chancery,  the  long  array  is  brought 
«p  and  closed  by  a  host  of  profound  lawyers 
who  were  frequently  also  ssgacious  statesmen. 
Bnt  various  and  comprehensive  as  are  the 
sources  of  gratification  which  we  have  specified, 
tiiey  ars  by  no  means  exhausted  yet.  We  fol- 
low the  growth  and  expansion  of  that  Court  of 
Chancery  which,  besides  its  high  political  func- 
tions, protects  with  watchful  and  jealous  care 
the  immense  wealth  of  England,  and  has  acqui- 
re imperishable  fame  by  the  splendid  and  ver- 
satile abilities  of  the  great  men  who  have  presi- 
ded there.  We  witness  the  formation  of  a  mighty 
body  of  law,  which  approximates  in  its  form, 
while  it  rivals  in  useful  application,  the  symmet- 
rical perfection  and  vast  scope  of  the  Roman 
Jurisprudence :  and,  in  the  very  act  of  acquiring 
this  valuable  knowledge,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
made  familiar  with  a  long  series  of  illustrious 
men,  stretching .  through  a  thousand  years,  who 
«taad  wholly  unrivalled  for  the  various  qualities 


which  eoocur  in  tlm  prodnetioa  ef  great! 
any  other  chain  of  pobiie  fnnctionarien  of  i 
lar  extent.  It  is  said  too  that  their  portraits  ex- 
hibit an  equally  remarkable  pre-  aoBinenee  in  per- 
sonal graces  and  physical  perfectioiia.  U  we 
coniae  our  attention  to  the  moral  chanieteriscics 
of  this  illustrious  theory,  there  is  ample  asaiter 
for  wonder  and  admiration.  If  we  meet  widk 
the  brutal  ferocity,  tim  meanness  and  the  blood* 
thirstiness  of  Jeffrey— the  rapacity  of  Flaasbaid 
and  Beaofort^the  tyranny,  arrogance,  and  ex* 
actions  of  Longchamps — the  incompeteaea  ef 
Godfrey  Gifiard — the  endless  iniragaea  of  Aran* 
del — the  servility  of  Kempe — ^the  recfcleaa  tafr> 
my  of  Rich,  Finch,  aad  Onilford — the  bigotry  ef 
Gardyner, — the  verMtile  profligacy  of  Shaftes- 
bury— the  eorraptiott  of  Maceleefiold — aad  the 
venality  and  malignity  of  Longhboroagh— the 
scorn  and  detestation  which  are  merited  by  tiMir 
crimes,  iniqnities,  and  errors,  are  more  thaa  caan* 
terbalanced  by  the  brilliant  array  of  aamea,  which, 
aotthe  English  Bar  alone,  bat  the  whale  civilised 
earth  is  prond  to  honor  aad  admiia.  There  we  aa- 
counter  the  superb  humility,  the  aoyieldinic  firsi- 
ness,  and  the  patriotic  energy  of  the  great  St 
Thomas  k  Becket— the  teB^>erase  diseratiAo  of 
Richard  De  Marieco,  Bp.  of  Dttrham«  the  Guar- 
dian of  Magaa  Charta — the  heneety  c»f  Simoa 
the  Norman«^he  exceUeaces,  ofaecared  by  time, 
of  the  eariy  legal  Chancellors,  Pamyngo,  Thorpe, 
and  Kuyv«t,-£the  abilities  of  Bamel,  who  pre- 
sided over  and  urged  the  law  reforme  wtMchhave 
given  to  Edward  L  the  title  of  the  English  Jus- 
tinian— ^the  talents,  though  scarcely  protesioBal, 
of  William  de  Wickham,  the  architect  of  Wind- 
sor Casde^he  high  eapacity  of  Walter  De  Mor- 
ton, the  founder  of  Morton  College — the  epsiiew 
purity,  the  chitd*like  innocence,  the  various  leaia- 
ing,  and  the  playful  wit  of  Sir  Thomas  Meiw— 
the  daxsling  career  of  Wolsey,  fatal  only  te 
himself,  but  never  unmindful  of  his  coaatry  er 
his  king — the  eonnd  and  sober  pradence  of  the 
EMer  Hacon, — the  universal  wisdom  and  world- 
wide renown  of  his  greater  and  more  iilustrtoas 
son,  who  left  but  one  stain  upon  hie  ermine  te 
be  deepened  and  blackened  by  the  malignity  of 
inferior  men — the  solid  virtues  and  steady  dis- 
cretion of  Ellesmere — ^the  patriotism  and  statea- 
manship  of  the  accomplished  Somers— the  in- 
tegrity, genius,  sagacity  and  liberality  of  the  ever 
honoured  Nottingham — the  enlarged  and  cobh 
prehensive  mind  of  Hardwicke,  who  breathed 
its  higher  life  into  the  system  of  English  Equi- 
ty— the  merited  and  ancoatested  emiaence  of 
Talbot-^the  loyalty  and  fame  of  Clareadon— 
the  industry  of  King — the  elegance  and  pro- 
fundity of  Cow  per — ^the  love  of  freedom  aad 
the  upright  course  of  Camden — the  lleethig 
brilfiaaey  of  Yoite— the  ragged  saasa  mad  roagk 
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hotafty  of  ^barlow— dia  eloqaence  aikl  th« 
iMpMHoaad  macaaaisiity  of  Enkioa— and  the 
patient  pavMTai«A€««  tha  oantioiia  dapth,  «iid 
tba  tbaraughly  pr^faaaional  Acunao  of  tha  ta- 
Bteiana,  iuaafiaMa,  and  OTar-achaiiiiii|^  Eldoo. 
Tbafo  wet  four  aanaa  of  tiM  bigbaat  lagal  dia- 
tiactioft  which  wo  miaa  ia  thia  glorioua  galasy, 
aad  ramaoiber  tha  mora  vividly  for  tbair  abaanco. 
Ilka  tba  atataaa  of  Brutua  aod  Caasioa  which 
•kmadid  not  appaar  in  tba  Roman  procaaaioo. 
They  avo  tha  namaa  of  Glanvil,  Coka,  Mana- 
fiaU,  aod  Stowall.  And  much  indaed  do  wa  ra- 
grac  that  n  laudable  aanaa  of  propriety  provantad 
tba  adaiaaion  into  thia  aplaodid  gallery  of  tba 
alUkoowiag  Brougham,  and  tha  aU*accomplished 
Lyadhant. 

Tba  naoMa  which  wo  have  montionad  eonati- 
lata  bat  a  amaU  portion  of  that  long  aariaa  of 
diftiaguiabod  men,  to  tba  iiluatration  of  whoae 
livaa  Lord  Cnmpboira  aavan  volumaa  ara  doro- 
lod.  Of  the  mode  in  wbich  bo  baa  parfbrmad 
bia  biboar  of  love,  it  ia  not  naeaaaary  for  na  to 
aay  murb  at  thia  late  day*  We  vronid  freely  en- 
done  the  nniveraal  taatimony  of  praiae  which 
baa  been  accorded  to  him,  for  bia  atyla  ia  aingu- 
lady  varied  aod  vivaciooa*  and  he  baa  clothed 
the  dry  detnila  of  biatory  with  all  tba  charm  of 
fiction,  be  baa  relieved  the  aolid  legal  ioatruction 
which  be  conveya  by  the  attraction  of  inlereat- 
iog  anacdoloa,  and  he  baa  blended  with  juridical 
aad  antiquarian  raaearch  the  grace  and  the  ele- 
gance ^  literary  atuiamenta. 

Mr.  8pence*a  work  ia  of  a  graver  and  very 
dilarent  caat.  Profeaaedly  a  test- book  for  the 
prafeaMon,  nnil  one  of  a  very  high  order  too,  it 
aaald  not  aeek  for  ornament  from  tboae  aeur- 
caaaf  interoat  wbich  Lord  Campbeli  bnaao  hap- 
pily employed*  But  it  randera  law  itttelligible» 
and  the  veaaon  of  the  law  plain,  by  tba  exhibi- 
tiaa  of  Bta  hiatorical  development,  and  the  por^ 
traitura  of  tbe  condition,  the  aentimenta,  and  the 
laquiiementa  of  the  timea  when  each  important 
judicial  iaatitntion  and  juridicnl  doctrine  waa  ea- 
tabliabed.  The  late  Mr.  Legar6  ioaiated  atrongly 
oa  \kt  neeeaaity  of  uniting  with  the  dogmatic 
formnl%i  of  tbo  law  the  accurate  hiatory  of  their 
•elation :  it  ia  thia  taak  to  which  the  great  Juriata 
af  Germany  aince  Hugo  and  Haubold,  have  de- 
voted their  aagacity,  their  peraevaring  induatry, 
and  their  immenae  erudition.*  But  long  before 
ailber  Hugo  or  Legar6,  in  the  firat  half  of  the 
iiiloeBth  centnry,^tbe  celebrated  Joriaconault, 
Fraacta  Baldninua,  whoae  worka  are  now  too 
fittle  regarded,  expended  the  laboura  of  an  illus- 
trieaa  life  inr  urging  and  endeavoring  to  effect  thia 


'  !%«  coBtroversy  betwrea  the  PhtlofopUcal  and  Hb- 
tmral  Schools— the  Schools  of  Thiboat  and  Sarigay 
I  aay  modifiBatiaa  of  diia 


union.  Neither  deterred  by  tbe  anxietiaa  and 
difficultiea  of  bia  private  fortunca,  nor  diacoura* 
gad  by  the  frequent  interruptiona  occaaioned  by 
bia  wandering  and  irregular  life,  be  conaccratad 
bia  euergiea  to  tbe  preparation  of  thia  great  im- 
provement of  Juridical  inatniction,  and  on  every 
imnginable  occaaion  renewed  the  eameatexpret- 
aion  of  bia  hope  and  deaira  for  ita  accompliab* 
ment.*  Among  the  diatinguiabed  and  learned 
hoat  who  have  recently  employed  their  abilitiea 
in  tbe  advancement  of  thia  great  aim,  Mr.  Spenco 
ia  entitled  to  high  honour  and  cooaideration.  Ho 
baa  brought  to  tha  proaecution  of  tbe  work  a  full 
maatery  of  tbe  intricate  aod  often  contradictory 
detaila  of  tha  EngUah  Law,  and  a  mind  filled 
with  that  acquaintance  with  tbe  political  and  ao- 
cial  changea  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agea, 
aa  evinced  by  bia  earlier  Eaaay,  which  waa  an 
eaaential  prerequlaite  to  the  aanafactory  achieve- 
meat  of  bia  praaent  object.  Tbua  prepared  ho 
took  up  tbe  inquiry  where  it  bad  been  dropped 
by  Savigny.  The  celebrated  Gt»ckkKU  dtr  Jlo- 
nNbdban  RitkU  tai  MitUlaUer  had  proved  tbe  par- 
aiateney  of  the  Roman  Law  in  Europe  daring 
tbe  long  Millenniad  of  the  ao-atylad  Dark  Ageat 
and  had  ahown  in  a  broad  and  general  picture 
ita  kfluence  during  tbe  whole  of  that  period,  and 
ita  co-operation  in  laying  the  political,  legal,  and 
aocial  foundationa  of  tbe  civilization  of  modern 
Europe.  But  Savigny  bad  declared  tbe  traoea 
of  the  Civil  Law  in  England  to  be  ao  alight  aa  to 
be  eaaily  liable  to  miaapprehenaion.f  Mr.  Spenco 
reeeivea  the  broken  thread  from  bia  band,  and« 
without  aervilely  following  Savigny,  appliea  bia 
diaeoveriaa  and  concluaioua  to  the  hiatorical  ax- 
poaition  of  the  growth  of  Engliah  civilization 
and  Juriapmdence :  be  deacriea  tbe  frequent  and 
irrefragable  evidencea  of  tbe  conatant  praaanco 
and  predominant  influence  of  tbe  Roman  Law 
in  England ;  and  be  parauea  bia  dark  and  diifi- 
cult  path  with  a  ateady  aobriety  of  judgment, 
and  a  patient  erudition  wbich  merit  tbe  aignal 
aueceat  which  baa  attended  bia  inveatigationa. 

We  welcomed  Mr.  Spence*a  Equitable  Juria- 
diction,  &c.,  with  more  cordial  gratification,  in- 
aanauch  aa  be  ia  one  of  tbe  very  few  Engliah 
wrilan  who  have  treated  upon  the  Middle  Agea 
or  the  Civil  Law,  whoae  worka  are  entitled  to 
the  leaat  reapect  or  authority.    We  can  namo 


*  Fr.  B&lduinui  De  Inat.  Univ.  HiBtoris  et  ejui  cum 
Jurisprudentia  coiyunctione  Prolegomena,  cf.  Preflices  to 
Ym  Easaja  De  Lege  Voconia.  De  Jariiipradentia  Mnciap 
na.  Comm.  ad  Edict.  Princ.  de  Eab.  Chrwtiana,  te.  Aw. 

t  'La  coonaiBsance  du  droit  romain  sunrteut  aaasi  ea 
An^leterro  i  la  domination  romaine,  maia  lea  tracea  an 
aont  ai  pea  nombreuaea,  qu'on  a  pu  aiaement  a'j  troai- 
per.  F.  C.  de  Sarigay.  Hiat.  do.  Droit  Romain  an 
Mojen  Age.  Trad.  Ch.  Gaeaovs.  e.  z,  ^  toaia  ii, 
p.  i<ki. 
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no  other  English  Author  of  any  repute,  who  has 
discussed  the  Ctvtl  Law,  since  the  days  of  Ri- 
cardus  Vitus  Basinstocbtus,  (Richard  White  of 
Basingstoke  in  1597) :  and  when  we  have  named 
Palgrave,  Sharon  Turner,  Kemble,  Kenelm  Dig- 
by,  and  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Pictorial 
History  of  England,  we  have  mentioned  the  few 
others,  who,  since  the  publication  of  Oibbon*s 
immortal  work,  have  given  to  the  world  Treatises 
on  Medieval  History  which  do  not  deserve  more 
censure  than  praise.  Mr.  Hallam  deserves  credit 
(br  his  untiring  industry  and  unextingnisht ble  as 
well  as  solitary  zeal;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  he  undoubtedly  possesses,  he  has  too 
limited  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  treat 
it  in  a  satisfactory  or  comprehensive  manner. 
We  much  fear  that  his  work  has  been  and  may 
long  remain  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the 
path  of  English  students,  which  bars  their  pro- 
grass  to  an  accurate  and  thorough  understanding 
ofMedivva)  History.* 

It  wonid  be  Ottpanfonable  injustice,  however, 
while  employing  these  sweeping  but  carefully 
weighed  assertions  in  regard  to  English  writers 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  not  to  add,  that  so  far  as 
the  scope  of  his  work  permits  it,  Lord  Campbell 
has  given  light  and  life  to  those  tioMS  while  nar- 
rating the  Biographies  of  the  early  Chancellors 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  work  of  Mr.  Ross  on 
the  Common  Law  Judges  of  England — the  first 
volume  of  which  has  been  published  nearly  two 
years — but  from  the  high  compliments  paid  to 
him  by  Lord  Campbell,  we  anticipate  the  plea* 
sure  of  being  able  to  reader  him  like  homage, 
whenever  his  volumes  may  fall  under  our  inspec- 
tion. 

Having  paid  this  slight  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
distinguished  Authors,  of  whose  labours  we  are 
about  to  avail  ourselves — and  it  is  less  than 
their  merits  entitle  them  to — we  pass  on  to  the 
proper  subject  of  this  Essay,  The  OaieiN  Airn 
Hmtokt  or  THE  CouKT  or  CHAffCEar. 

We  derive  no  assistance  from  either  Lord 
Campbell  or  Mr.  S pence  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  name,  or  the  institution  of  the  Chancery. 
Both  pass  lightly  over  them,  the  scope  of  their 
works  not  imperatively  demanding  any  curious 
investigation.  Lord  Campbell  declines  the  in- 
quiry, quotes  from  Gibbon,  and  employs  Gib- 
bon's solitary  reference. f  Mr.  S pence  merely 
remarks  that  the  Chancery  i«  a  Romdn  institu- 
tion, and  refers  to  the  Code  and  the  Novels,  and 
the  Commentary  of  Gotbofredtts.t  Tbe  last  un- 
fortunately'we  have  had  noopportunity  of  consult- 

*  It  is  but  juBt  to  Mr.  Hallam  to  say  that  we  have  not 
yet  seen  his  recent  volume  of  Supplementary  Notes. 

fLives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  I.  p.  2.    Introd. 

tEq.  Jurisd;  C.  of  Chancery.  Pt.  I,  B.  I.  c.  uv. 
vol.  I,  p.  78,  sad  note  u. 


ing,  nor  is  this  tbe  only  case  in  which  we  shall  Ind 
our  researches  barred  by  the  want  of  those  aids 
which  are  so  readily  accessible  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
vast  European  Libraries.  We  have  been  aUe 
to  verify  only  one  of  Mr.  Spence's  other  referen- 
ces, and  found  that  erroneons,*  the  remainiag 
one  has  hopelessly  escaped  our  search  and  is  in- 
deed nnintelligible  to  us,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Spence  having  employed  a  different  Edi- 
tion of  the  Corpus  Jnris  Civilis  from  that  Iwfore 
us.  bnt  more  probably  from  misprints  in  either  the 
English  or  American  copies.  The  single  refer- 
ence that  we  have  been  able  to  find  and  correct 
we  shall  hereafter  employ,  though  it  throws  bnt 
little  light  on  the  subject  in  the  absence  of  tbe 
valuable  Commentaries  of  Gothofredns.  Bnt 
few  persons  since  Gibbon  wrote  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  carry  their  researches  beyond  his 
conclusions  or  references,  yet  even  our  scanty 
opportunities  have  sufficed  to  convince  ns  that  be 
has  left  behind  him  ample  and  rich  gleanings  even 
in  the  field  of  Bysantine  History.  We  wonld 
rather  add  to,  than  detract  from  the  richly  mer- 
ited fame  of  Gibbon,  a  name,  as  Niebtthr  justly 
says,  nam^iiam  sine  hon^rU  jfrdtfatiofK  nombumd" 
iis,f  but  we  may  make  the  above  remark  with- 
out passing  the  slightest  censure  on  the  nnrival- 
led  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  When  we  turn  to  Gibbon  we  de- 
rive scarcely  any  more  assistance  from  him,  than 
from  Lord  Campbell  and  Mr.  Spence.  Gibbon 
translates  Cancellarius  by  "door-keeper,**  ind 
adds  in  a  note,  ^This  word  so  humble  in  its  ori- 
gin, has  by  a  singular  fortune  rose  into  the  tide 
of  the  first  great  office  of  estate  in  the  monarch- 
ies of  Europe.  See  Casaubon  and  Salmasins 
ad.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  258.**t  This  is  the  passage 
quoted  by  Lord  Campbell.  By  the  side  of  this 
note  we  place  an  extract  from  the  Commen- 
tary of  Gretser  on  Codtnns  to  show  tlmt  Gtbhon 
could  appropriate  an  epigrammatic  expression 
as  well  as  turn  one  neatly  himself.  The  words 
of  Gretser  are,  '*  hoe  origo  noaittiis,  qvod  tneeasti 
temporii^  ampUmma  digfdiatig  tarn  m  tecUna 
quam  in  rtgvm  et  prineifmm  auiu  indichtm  esse 
c(sptf.*'||  Gretser  gives  the  note  of  Casanbon 
on  Vopi«>cu8  to  which  Gibbon  refers  :  and  fain- 
self  ^refers  to  On  uphrius  and  Cujacins.     These 

*The  references  are  to  Cod.  Just.  1, 49, 11,  8,  and  die 
notes  of  Gothofted,  et.  ▼.  Novell,  xuv.  c.  i.  No.  Id. 
There  is  not  one  word  on  this  subject  in  Cod.  I,  49,  « 
Novell  XLiT.  There  u>  no  $  11  or  $  8,  in  Cod.  I,  49,  and 
no  No.  161  in  Novell,  xliv.  The  (brmer  reference  shoald 
be  Cod.  I,  LI,  $$  3, 5,  8,  the  other  we  are  anable  to  traee 
at  all. 

t  Niebuhr  De  Dexippo.     Pnef.  ad  Excerpt,  de  Legate, 

p.  VIII. 

I  Hist.  Decline  and  Fall,  ^.,  c.  xii,  n.  12,  M,  voL  I,  p. 
193. 
I)  Grstaeri  et  Goari.  Comm.  in  Codn.  De  Oflfeii^p.  194. 
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MfereMM  the  want  of  books  tiiki  opporcmiitios 
preveots  st  from  consulting.  We  are  obliged  to 
eeaiiie  ooreeWes  within  oar  narrow  Hmits,  but 
wtcbin  tbb  range  aome  novel  diacoveriea  may  be 


The  prirate  ollleea  of  princes  and  magistrates 
werscastomarily  screened*  says  Casauboo.  A*om 
tbe  iatrusioo  of  tbe  public  by  curtains  and  lat- 
tice woHc.  Tbe  latter  were  called  **  ea$uxUV*  or 
by  Cassidorus  ^^  fetnutrtaoM  januoB" — doors  after 
the  fashion  of  windows.  The  officers  who  at* 
tended  to  tbe  curtains  were  termed  ^^vefarfi;** 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  lattice  door, 
to  ragolate  admissions,  and  to  prevent  confnsiou 
wera  called  ^canceUartt"  or  chancellors,  a  desig- 
aation  which  Casaobon  thinks  not  much  older 
than  the  time  of  Vopiscus,*  A.  O.  300.  The 
Oieeksi  however*  subsequently  formed  a  word 
te  denote  this  kind  of  door  or  lattice  work,t  and, 
as  appears  by  a  singular  passage  in  M alalas,t 
enplojred  the  word  MmpciXXw^  as  a  generic  term 
for  any  kind  of  fence.  For  reasons,  which  will 
atlterwards  become  sufficiently  apparent,  we  may 
call  particnlar  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
word  still  survives  in  daily  and  familiar  use, 
thengh  with  a  derivative  meaning  still  further 
from  Its  original  signification,  as  the  Chancel  of 
a  Church. 


*Our  nnprofessional  and  unscbolaiitic  readers  must  ex- 
CBM  oor  citing  our  authoriliea  tn  exienMO  and  in  the  origi- 
aal  knf  uages.  The  substance  will  be  uniformly  embo- 
died in  the  Text,  but  our  conclusions  are  so  new  in  their 
character,  that  they  require  the  support  of  the  original 
testimonies.  We  begin  by  giring  Gretser's  note  at  length, 
•s  it  eonatitutes  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  specula- 
tioa:  **Seqii]Car  i^fotketm,  qaem  Nieetaa  I,  7,  rerum  a 
MsBoeie  geatamm  Latinis  ait  esse  eamceliarmm,  qui  at 
caaeettts  bohimi  habet,  at  ipsum,  nomen  satis  indicat. 
Ermtmaris^  inquit  Casaubonus  in  Flav.  Vopiscum,  et 
pnmapmm  el  wuMgiairatuum  teerelA,  (ita  voeanuU  loca  ttln 
ie  •tgwHitprm  raOone  wnmerU  quuque  tut  tradaiuri  etm- 
^tnkkaml)  •» miUuM  friamo  veiaet  deuide  caiieeUat  io^ 
reaL  Qrmci  hoM  voeaml  MiyxXtSat^  i^v^tucroaSf  vt  et  Cosss- 
itnu  femettraiiu  j'atuuu.  Qui  ve/a  gervabant,  velarii 
dietk,  fiM  eanceilM  canceUariu  Vox  non  admodum  (ui- 
Ufita^  nee  mutUo  ante  Vopieei  tempora  cwpta  ueurpari, 
CimttnmiorMm  preseipuum  mtuufs  enU  ui  ad  canfitUoe 
JKreremt,  mdatitwinmeeeurareHt,  ei  neqnUUtnmftua^ut fieri 
asMrf M  imrba,  Mtdiretttr  proepieerent,  8imillimum  mttnue 
hmHe  Mfiirsa  eorum  qui  ottrarii  dieuntwr ;  quare  ui  re, 
9k  eiMtemiMe eonvemutU,  qufi^aeeeperwtU  hiabo»tio,iUi 
u  immeeilit  qui  pro  mUo  eranU  Haec  origo  nominis,  quod 
soeesssn  tempora  amplissimsB  dignitatis  tarn  in  eeclesiain 
lagaaetpriiicipiun  aniis  iodiciam  ease  ccspit  Vide  Onu- 
phrinra  lib.  jam  asepaus  citato  (£zplica^  Voc.Obscur.  Ec- 
clesisstie)  et  Ciqacinm  in  Faratitlia  ad  lib.  i,  Cod.  Justin- 
isnei,  tit.  51. 

foyccXsOv^a  Codin.  De  Antiq.  C.  P.  131,jra>TcXo9vpiJc( 
is  employed  by  an  Anonymous  author  cited  by  DuCange, 
Deser.  8.  Sophie,  $  72,  who  gives  the  later  names  PnXoOnpa 
Tolothera  and  0ni»«99fo¥. 

IJoann.  Malalaa,  libi,  p.  255,  in  relating  the  curious 
Iris]  of  skill  in  working  miracles,  which  took  place  ^t 
Rome  between  Sitaon  Frtcr  end  Simon  Magus. 


The  view  taken  bj  Casaubon  is  not  merely 
confirmed,  but  rendered  so  certain  by  tbe  posi- 
tive language  of  Agathias  Joannes  Lydae,  and 
Codinns,  that  it  seems  surprising  that  any  doubt 
should  have  been  entertained  on  tbe  subject  and 
that  any  one  should  have  seriously  advocated 
the  reservation  of  the  name  of  Chancellor  from 
bis  function  of  cancelling  the  King's  letters  pa- 
tent when  granted  contrary  to  the  law.  The 
Jeu  d^esprit  of  Lord  Chancellor  Gardyner,  rela- 
ted by  Lord  Campbell,*  does  not  require  troth 
to  establish  its  wit.  But  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  the  name  of  Chancellor  was  a  familiar  one 
long  before  the  high  judicial  functions  o^the  of* 
fice  were  annexed  to  it.  The  word  **  cancel*'  it- 
self is  a  word  of  metaphorical  signification,  deri- 
ving its  appropriateness  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  cross  lines  by  which  an  instrument  of  writing 
is  cancelled  to  the  lattice  work  used  in  separating 
the  High  Officers  of  Court  from  tbe  crowd. 

The  original  function  of  the  Chancellors  was* 
as  stated  by  Casaubon,  to  guard  tbe  lattice  en- 
trance, eanceUum,  to  tbe  place  of  business  of  the 
Prince,  Judge,  or  Ecclesiastical  dignitary,  which 
was  termed  the  *^  secret  inn  ,-'*t  and  also  to  pre* 
serve  order  among  the  people.  This  last  fune* 
tion  was  in  later  times  discharged  by  the  Secre- 
tariea  ^^o  stcntia^t  who  rose  from  an  equally 
humble  original  to  an  important  position  in  tho 
state^  In  illustration  of  the  Chancellor's  duties 
at  this  time  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  CourtSv 
and  of  his  early  duties  in  England,  we  may  ap* 
positely  cite  the  following  passage  from  The 
Pictorial  History  of  £ngland.||  *' There  was 
an  officer  about  the  Court  in  later  ttmea 
whose  functions  and  even  whose  title  will  fur- 
nish a  good  idea  of  what  tbe  Chancellor  origi- 
nally was.  This  was  the  '< clerk  of  the  closet/'  a 
sort  of  confidential  chaplain,  or,  (before  the  Re* 
formation,)  Confessor  to  the  King,  occasionally 
employed  by  him  as  secretary  or  clerk,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  capacity  the 
Chancellor  applied  the  King's  Great  Seal  to 
Charters  and  other  public  documents." 

The  office-  of  Chancellor  must  always  have 
been  one  of  some  importance  from  its  confiden* 
tial  character  and  close  connection  with  the  High 
Officials.    Tbe  expressions  of  tbe  Code,  and  tbe 

*  Lares  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  I,  p.  1,3. ' 

t  Joann.  Lydus  De  Magistratibus.  III.  c.  11,  p.  205. 

t  Codinns  Do  Off^  I,  c.  1,  p.  5.  Gretseri  et  Goari  Comm. 
in  Codin.  lib.  1,  c.  u«  p.  141.  Gretser  is  wrong  however 
in  applying  the  term  "  teereium"  exclusively  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  Greek  Council  of  State,  v.  Joann.  Lydum.  De  Mag. 
Ill,  11,  "PrsBsidio  tribanae  sen  causarum  aadiforam.*^ 
Panciroli.    Then.  Var.  Lect.  I,  lxxtii. 

II  Book  III,  chapter  III,  $  vii.  The  coincidence  is  en- 
tirely undesigned.  The  clerical  logotheti  in  like  manner 
affixed 'the  seal  for  the  Patriarch.  Goar.  apud  Gretseri  ot 
Goari  Comm.  in  Codin.  lib.  T,  c.  VI,  p.  134. 
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fact  of  tlie  sei^etion  of  tbo  ChaneeHon  from 
tho  order  of  the  Angusulee,*  may  justify  Ibe 
the  belief  that  the  office  was  at  imt  exclu- 
sively held  by  freed roea — but  any  ooe,  ac- 
quaiDted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  Chaucellofs 
were  first  appointed,  is  aware  that  nearly  all  the 
high  dignities  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
aud  the  Public  Officers  of  Justice  were  in  the 
hands  of  freed  men.  Hence  it  cannot  be  infer- 
red  firom  this  that  the  Chancellorship  possessed 
little  influence  or  respectability.  We  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  from  an  early  period 
the  Chancellors  had  some  judicial  powers,  or  at 
any  rate  performed  administrative  acts  connect- 
ed with  judicial  proceedings.  There  is  a  Re- 
script of  the  Emperors  Area  dins,  Hoaortus  and 
Theodosiu8,t  dated  27,  Dec.  A.  D.  402,  order- 
ing the  Assessors.  Chancellors,  and  Domesties 
to  remain  fifty  days  in  their  Provinces  after  the 
expiration  of  their  office  to  answer  any  suits;  and 
prescribing  fourfold  restitution  in  case  of  their 
departure  before  that  time.  They  were  also  for- 
bidden to  exercise  the  office  twice  in  the  same  pro* 
vince.t  The  domestic  was  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  judge.§ 
There  is  no  such  prohibition  in  regard  to  the 
Chancellors.  The  Chancellors  are  associated 
with  the  Assessors  in  the  language  of  the  Code.H 
and  their  appointment  is  forbidden  to  the  Judges 
by  a  Rescript  of  Honorius  and  Tbeodosius  in  A. 
D.»  423. IT  We  find  the  Chancellors  mentioned 
by  Agathias  as  a  regular  portion  of  the  retinne 
of  a  governor.  He  says  that  when  Nams  pre* 
ceeded  to  Ravenna,  A.  D.  552,  he  took  with  him 
only  his  domestics,  his  body-guard,  and  the  ne- 
cessary ministers  of  his  magistracy,  whose  duty 
k  was  to  take  care  of  the  records,  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  prevent  the  irregular  intrusion  of 
those  who  sought  access  to  him.    These  officers. 


*  The  authorities  for  this  will  be  cited  at  length  sobse- 
qaently. 

t  Cod.  I,  LI,  $  VII.  *'  Consiliarios  judiciim,  et  cancel 
lariosi  et  eos,  qui  domesticorum  fungantur  officio,  post 
depoeitam  administrationem  qainquaginta  dies  in  provin- 
ciis  residere  pnecipimus.  Pro  confosso  autem  tenebttar, 
qui  accusatus  hcgusmodi  personam  subtraxerit,  eaque  in 
qnadruplum  restitui  jubemus,  qns  docebuntur  ablata  ut 
duplam  spoliatus  accipiat,  et  duplum  noster  fiscns  ac- 
quirat. 

tCod.  I,  LI.  5. 

$Cod.  I,  LI,  4^  Yet  even  this  was  permitted  by  the  same 
Rescript  where  any  especial  necessity  required* 

I  V.  Cod.  I,  LI.  3.  Git  supra. 

%  Cod.  I,  LI.  8.  Yet  this  enactment  appears  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Lydus  cited  below  to  have  been  violated  or  ne- 
glected in  the  reign  of  Jostinian. 


says  Agathias,  are  called  by  the  RenaBs  sftir 
the  cametUi  of  which  they  have  ebarge.* 

The  duty  of.  the  Chancellor,  probably  at  aa 
earlier  period,  is  more  precisely  mentioned  by 
Joannes  Lydus,  whose  treatise  on  the  Roaiaa 
Magistrates  was  first  published  by  Fuss  in  1812, 
long  after  the  age  of  Gibbon.  This  Lydian  Joba 
was  bom  A.  D.  490,  under  Zeno,  and  held  high 
judicial  offices  under  Aaasusius,  Justin,  and  Jus* 
tinian,  and  wrote  under  the  last  of  these  Empe* 
rors.  He  says  that  the  mors  ancient  procednri 
of  the  Courts  of  Law — (the  eateni  of  the  aati* 
quity  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  vagueness  ef 
the  expression,  and  by  the  moody,  disappointed 
spirit  in  which  Lydus  wrote, )-^was  to  transact 
no  business  beyond  the  walls  of  the  temple  sf 
justice :  but  after  the  fonnal  delivery  of  the  de« 
cision,  it  was  read  by  the  Assessors  losumed  k 
the  law,  (the  seaimt  or  MwimM  of  tfao  Middls 
Ages,)t  end  handed  to  the  Schedarius  or  Rect- 
nns,  (the  Clerk  or  Secretary,)  to  be  delivered  tn 
the  proper  officers  for  the  sahseription  of  tha 
magistrate.^  These  ofllcers  who  rsceived  ii  finni 
the  Schedaritts  were  the  ChattceUors.§ 

*  Agath.  Hist.  i.  c  19.   N«f«w  Utm  Tm84w»mm  i^  fmmin 

ms  9fx^i  avTia  mntptrat  troyxaanw  ovrtf,  ots  hi  ra  apx"' 
(n^poirriffre  rijf  re  •XXm  cwrwr^iaf  »cpi,  k«i  •«•«*«  fm  x*^ 
mwaci  Toif  0ov\ojit»9if  tag  avrov  tiairiiTta  cii}.  ro«ro«f  U  tBt 
Pa>/iai*f(  u  rtav  KiyKkUxaw  nrovo/io^civ,  yai  rnt  Cf  rvvrMf 
ciri/<cX<ia(.  Joannes  Lydus  D«  Magistmt.  Kb-  iii.  c.  37. 
p.  230,  gives  still  more  distinctly  the  oiigin  of  the  Bans. 
r*  jrpcr  mB  o/iaXov  tv  -nut  inc«artiftot$y  *Minf  tri  «a«  rw  o 
r«cc  <r<;(Aipi«fc  iffriv,  tf^na  Ktu  *ts  «y  rts  «'><  ^sfpsyys 
^vA«0pyc(,  am  r;^iJa«wy  /ia«^ciiv  oynrXayia^c/icMM'  «^  Mrmf 
Ml  6io9ifat  oivTtkttf  KvBamtf  ^urtwv  riws  cavrtX^vrrwr,  isi 
mi9y»  6urti¥t  ron  ^iraor^iov,  ^idfi^w  ror  «f x*"*  *^^  **'  * 

jrayffcXXw  ovr*  ai    Pw^tai  raXowcv  9WK9fumMmt 

am  rov  itirrvifVy  •rt  irpMrproir«K  nmavtit  avr*i  rm  Hgrm 
Xeyooffcv,  woxo^toTirciK  S€  ira^cXXevf. 

t  Savigny .  Hist,  du  Droit  Rom.  &c.  c.  ir.  $  74.  tome.  i.  p. 
172-3.  We  must  dissent,  howerer,  with  all  deference  (ran 
even  tfaehigh  authority  of  Sarigny.of  whom  we  nev^rthlnk 
but  with  admiration,  when  he  asserts  this  tohavebeen  a  na* 
tional  institution  of  die  Franks  and  Lombards,  as  we  find  it 
among  the  early  Romans,  the  Greeks  of  the  Empire,  sad 
whererer  the  Roman  Law  penetrated.  These  functioBa* 
ries  in  the  Roman  Law  Cod.  i.  li.  Dig-  i.  xxii.  Autbent. 
ktxziii,  are  called  Assessores,  Juris  Studiosi  (cf  Sernea- 
tes  ad  legem-SeijeanU,)  and  Comites.  Under  the  latter 
name,  (whence  comes  the  modem  County)  the  office  may 
be  traced  in  Savi^y  through  all  its  changes  to  the  Coub^ 
Viscount,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Sheriff. 

X  It  was  illegal  for  the  Assessor  to  s^  in  the  place  «f 
the  Judex.    Cod.I,LL2. 

$  Joannes  Lydus.  De  Magismt-  lib.  iii.  e.  11,  p.  90S- 

0  Koktirat  ont^nrov  •lovri  aropa^j^ov  km  cty^  rc^iwy  rac  mim«v 
owiTi  gar  •vSivm  rp9wow,  inas  ftn  ri  wpog  vA'pcw;  if  fiXafim 
rtfr  ovyrcXwy  a/ia^rsv((i|.  fura  it  rnw  t9  Bsmfv  rwr  fw^ 
mnfamuf  M/i0f  koa  r«vf  nmipeitwrms  r«  fX*  **^P*(  v»/ku>»> 
•ov(,  avayireiwnrraf  9f»rw  T9t  ^«^a«C  «>«  vuwmiwn 
r«i  Xtyfinn  wx^S^^uf  n  my  IraXsif  xaXatfaw  |mkuw,  iom 
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Th«  dtitief  of  the  Chiiieelk»r  mf  have  «d- 
4ergoa9  «  mpid  ezpuMtoo  sioee  the  reign  of 
CariaiM,  when  Vopiecue  meodooe  biin«  tod  Gib- 
boa  calls  bim  a  **  door-keeper."  From  the  above 
fMMMgee  his  iuterveatioa  in  judicial  proceedings 
is  ■tnmgly  intioiated,  but  the  dignity  end  impor- 
tance of  his  judicial  fuuctions  is  still  more  stri- 
kiagly •  though  still  vaguely.  Indicated  by  another 
pnseage  in  Lydus,  where  he  complains  of  the  con- 
fusion of  offices  which  prevailed  under  Justinian, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  himself  lost  the  la- 
bonm  and  rewards  of  a'long  and  illustrious  career, 
Lydus  says  that  the  former  custom  had.  been  to 
appoint  to  a  Chancellorship  only  those  who  were 
4ietinguished  members  of  the  Augustal  College* 
■ad  notaries,  and  to  allow  only  two  to  each 
Court  whose  fee  was  a  golden  piece  per  diem.f 
He  cempiains  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  wri- 
tittg,  such  confusion  and  irregularity  prevailed, 
that  almost  every  public  officer  had  become  a 
Chancellor,  and  that  even  the  Farmers  of  the 
Jte venue  assumed  the  title  and  attributes  of  Chan- 
oallorsfor  the  sake  of  more  efficacious  eitortion.t 

la  later  times,  as  Nicetas  remark8§  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Latins  was  considered  identical 
with  tbe  great  Logothete  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
duties  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  politi* 
cal  duties  of  the  Liord  High  Chancellor  of  £ng- 

rv*  m9rt09hntf)  itU^at  «p>f  viroypAf  qr  riff  a^x^  ^**  **^  rtiwn 

(iMVt,  «ifc  Mv  fl|p«c  wtfmt  «p«i. 

*  We  will  Bot  Slop  to  inqnira  into  tbe  exact  ftmctioasof 
the  AogastelM,  bot  tUi  pMSage  sbows  that  Dr.  Smith  10 
hie  Arehiolegical  Dktkuury  ia  wrong  in  denying  them 
civil  dvtiea. 

t^  Tbe  CbaneeUor,**  any  a  an  ancient  memorial  quoted 
bj  Bfadex, "  has  five  ahfllings  a  day,  and  ao  much  inaim- 
BeUs,  (a  aoii  of  aweet  biacuit,)  wine,  and  other  amall 
t^iga."  Hiat.  Exebeq.  p.  131,  cited  Pict.  Hiat.  Bagl. 
B.UI,cbap.UI,tVU.  We  think  thaaia  mentioned  alao 
by  Lord  CiunpbcU. 

ycMcfC  7f«K{9(  J«M«qr«i,   Ti|f  apx<"'<  vwifOctcf  cx«v«K 

rave  i9S9€tit99wrat  at  rwv  Aoyow^raXcMir  mii  r«^|^pfl^«>y 
mmf  »M0mtf  cm   km  ^«a  ^arovf  MiyccXXopt^vf  ro  Juraonipcoy 

■fMfertf.  ****!»  T99ro9  rmn  i^^T|l^^r•f  (the 
■■arnili  mentienrd  in  the  paaaage  cited  in  a  previona  note) 
wrmwf  im  aaysfAXofiac  cc  raa  wpaypmrt  cv<f af i^apcrai,  it 
mm^  can  iiebif  ^^^9f^^  <"^^  ^^  mw^x^^f^^*  apM^^Mot  r«» 
ik^fmt^  •€  rr  ajpcf  aaoyfaf «»  x'f^^  "^  *VX»  vf«fyw 
«  re  rwm  eiwyvciMr  cycypcra  fmmvtf,  aXX  a^a  f  ryp  ng 
^^^••r  raa  c^iMyiavaf  v/S^aScirraf,  t»  ^  i^»€m»  m^r^n 

f^m  gnJcru,  fwrtr  fc  ^X^hp  m  aawraw wsftm/Ukt 

^mfmtXXmftM  ww$  nfimt  xfV^*^**^  *■*  ***  aa^^  /idror  aXXc 
mm  M  »  ratf  CTap;^icif  ;(^flX<oX«y*«vrcr  rt  vcy«<XXc^<cMr  aijpi- 
«rraa«iF  ccvrMf  a^iw^c,  otok  cvraif  ra  rwv  cva^wi^  a3c«iif 
aycpa/tiy*  T«i«iar«  ^cv  ra  acpc  raf  avy^^^MM^  rai  raadc  ra» 
#X4P«**«-  Joennee  Lydua.  lib.  in.  c  36-37,  p.  229-30. 
f  Nieetna  Choninta,  p.  263,  et  ride  Fabroti  Qloaaariom. 


land,  being  to  write  tbe  Imperial  Epistles  to 
Kings,  Sultans,  and  inferior  Potentates.* 

The  Latin  designation  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  office 
ro  have  merged  in  that  of  the  Great  Logothete— > 
we  would  merely  remark  at  present  tbe  equiva- 
lence of  the  affixes  in  tbe  titles  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  and  •i»tY*f  XayvAirvf. 

We  turn  now  to  another  side  of  this  obscure 
but  interesting  inquiry. 

There  were  at  an  early  period  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  lay  Chancellors.  The  Emperor  Herac- 
lius  limited  the  number  of  those  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  to  Twelve.f  These  were 
evidently  different  from  the  door-keepers,  for  one 
hundred  door-keepers  ottuint  are  allowed  by  the 
IIL  Novel  of  Justinian,  but  no  Chancellors  are* 
mentioned;  and  seventy-five  door-keepers  and 
twelve  Chancellors  are  assigned  to  that  Church 
by  Ueraclius.  The  numbers  of  nearly  all  the 
other  officers  are  considerably  larger  in  the  Bas- 
ilic of  Ueraclius  than  in  the  Novel  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Had  the  C hancellor  been  introduced  into 
the  ecclesiastical  organisation,  or  grown  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  door-keepers  between  the  reigns  of 
Justinian  and  Heraclius,  in  the  manner  so  famil- 
iar to  the  Greek  Court?  Great  changee  and 
fluctuations  both  in  offices  and  dignities  certainly 
took  place  at  Constantinople  during  the  long 
lapse  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  discover  the  cir^ 
cumstaaces  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  and 
appointment  of  ecclesiastical  Chancellors.  Wo 
have  already  remarked  the  still  existing  em- 
ployment of  the  word  Chancel  and  its  derivation. 
This  had  been  done  before  us  by  DuCaage.t  All 
of  our  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stmctionof  European  Cathedralsor  even  Church- 
es, know  the  particular  portion  of  the  edifice  to 
which  the  name  is  given,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  propriety  of 
its  application.  To  show  its  appositeness,  we 
must  enter  slightly  into  the  consideration  of  its 
character.  We  shall  use  the  description  of  a 
distinguished  writer  00  Architecture.  **  In  front 
of  the  apsis  or  tribunal,"  says  Mr.  Narrien,§  *' was 
the  Sanctuary  or  Chancel,  a  part  surrouuded  by 
a  balustrade  in  which  was  the  Grand  Altar,  and 
into  which  only  the  ministers  who  officiated  had 

•Codnraa  I>e  Off  C.  P.  lib.  I,  c.  V,  p.  32. 

t  Grataer.  Comm.  in  Codin>  lib.  I,  c  I,  p;  112. 

X  **  Sed  aateqnam  ex  bematia  cancellia  excedamna,  ob- 
aerrandum  inde  lotam  banc  sdia  aacra  partem  cancellia 
clanaam  vnlgo  apud  noa  eameettmm  appellari,  la  dUmcel. 
Hago  Plagon  in  renione  Gallida  W;  Tyrii.  ma :  ii  jm» 
triirdie  priiUca^gre^  dPemmeitaelcuereiei  ekmuiilf 
pomr  &i«n  eatr  aparfamcnl  U  taerememL  DuCaagii  De- 
acriptio  S.  Sophia,  $  72. 

f  Architecture  ap.  Encyd.  M etrop.  p.  331.  He  ia  des- 
cribing the  plan  of  the  earlieat  Churchea. 
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pennission  to  enter;  this  was  elevated  a  few 
steps  above  the  pavement,  and.  according  to  Ea- 
■ebiud,  it  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Church 
by  a  lattice- work  of  wood.**  An  exquisite  iltui- 
tratlon  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  superb  and  del- 
icate fretwork  of  stone  before  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Seven  Altars  in  Durham  Abbey.  In  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  the  barrier  was  of  wood 
gilded  and  ornamented  with  figures  according  to 
Grelot,*  but  according  to  Paulus  Silentiarus,  St. 
Cyprian  and  Anastasius^f  either  of  silver  or  pla- 
ted with  stiver.  The  object  of  the  ectneelli  was 
to  separate  the  laity  from  the  clergy,  especially 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.t  By  the  acts  of 
several  Councils  the  people  were  forbidden  to  en- 
ter within  the  sacred  Chancel.  ||  In  addition, 
'however,  to  this  lattice- work  there  were  rich 
curtains  to  close  the  approach  to  the  Sanctuary.  § 
Hence  we  naturally  find  velarii  and  cancdlarii  in 
charge  of  the  lattices  and  curtains  in  the  Church 
as  well  ns  in  the  State. 

These  offices  would  naturally  increase  in  dig- 
nity and  importance  with  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
hierarchical  aristocracy.  The  Text  of  the  Code 
and  the  Novels  of  Justinian,  however,  sufficiently 
evince  the  magnificeuce  of  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment from  the  times  of  Constantine.  When 
Dsocleiian  remodelled  the  empire  with  such  con- 
summate skill,  he  instituted  regular  grades  of 
dignity,  and  furnished  the  exemplar  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Peerage.  Constantine  appears  to  have 
transplanted  a  similar  organization  into  the 
Church  also,  which  was  of  course  further  de- 
veloped by  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  ages.  The  rivalries  and  jealous- 
ies of  the  Patriarchates  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople would  ampty  explain  similarities  of  or- 
ganization— and  after  the  schism  between  the 

^'^  il  y  avait  nn  peu  plus  bas  iine  B^pantimi  de  faois 
dor6  et  enrichi  d«  figures  qui  etoit  ouveria  da  trois  portts 
que  les  Grecs  appcllent  agiai  thyrai  ou  portes  saintCA, 
parcequ  ^  ellcs  ^toient  du  Sancta  Sanctorum,"  Grelot* 
apud  Banduri  De  S-  Sophia  Comm.  Before  leaving  theao 
architectural  aatiquities  we  may  raention  a  Mngular  error 
of  Mr.  Narrien  and  other  architectural  writers  of  deriring 
the  tiave  from  navia,  a  abip'  It  is  from  mos,  a  temple — that 
being  peculiarly  the  temple  where  mass  waa  celebrated, 
which  waa  lately  in  the  nave. 

t  Cit.  DuCarge  Desci  p*.  S.  Sophi*. }  70.  Paulus Silen, 
Pt.  li.v  265e 

I  DuCange.  Descripti  S.  Sophia,  $70,  $  65,  $49,  and  the 
authorities  collected  by  htm, 

H  The  Council  of  Rome  under  Engeniufl  II;  and  that 
trader  Leo  IV:  **  nee  inter  macros  cancellos  ordinibua  de- 
bito9,nisi  permittente  epiTCopo,attentent  accedere  tertilff- 
rM,'*  the  IV.  Council  of  Toledo,  the  II:  Council  of  Tours, 
cited  by  DuCange.  De^cript.  S.  Sophin,  $,  49. 

$  DuCange.  Descr.  S.  Soph.  $  65,  72.  The  Council  of 
Narbonne,  A.  D.  589.  There  were  aimilar curtains  before 
the  Imperial  Throne  in  St.  Sophia.  Codinus.  De  OflT.  c 
vi,  p.  49.    Gretscri  et  Goari.  Comm.  p.  688. 


two  churches  under  the  Iconoclast  Emperors, 
the  higher  necessities  and  greater  indepeadeoee 
of  the  Papacy  might  lead  to  even  a  freer  and 
more  complete  development.  This  side  of  the 
question,  however,  we  aoe  unable  to  pursue;  we 
are  obliged  to  limit  our  Investigation  to  the  Greek 
Charch. 

The  later  ecclesiastical  organisatioD  of  St. 
Sophia  is  briefly  given  by  Codinos.  The  ageia 
which  he  wrote  and  lived  is  considered  wboUy 
uncertain  by  Gretser  and  Goar,  bat  it  is  perfect^ 
evident  to  Lambecios  that  he  survived  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.*  He  spe« 
cifies  forty-five  clerical  dignitaries,  wbomhedii- 
tributes  into  nine  pentads.  In  the  aeeoad  wa 
find  the  Logothete,  with  distinct  and  precise  ju- 
dicial functions.f  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Great  Logothete  was  the  same  officer  who 
had  been  called  the  Chancellor,  in  the  tinm 
when  Latin  was  still  the  official  langtiage  of  the 
State,  and  before  Leo  the  Philosopher  had  prs- 
reulgated  the  Basilica  meditated  by  his  father,  to 
relieve  the  fading  acquaintance  with  the  tongvo 
formerly  spoken  by  the  conquerors  of  the  werid. 
Is  it  too  much  to  infer  that  the  clerical  Chancel- 
lor of  earlier  times  became  the  clerical  Logo- 
thete of  a  later  period  ?  We  do  not  find  the 
desigoatioii  Chancellor  at  all  in  Codinus,  Lo- 
gothete is  a  familiar  title :  we  do  find  Chancel- 
lors by  name  in  the  Western  Church  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  may  add 
too  that  we  find  too  in  the  CorpuM  Juris  Gfen- 
Romani  and  in  Codinus  an  ecclesiastical  orgaai- 
zation  strikingly  analogous  to  the  Cardinal  Biib- 
ops,  Cardinal  Priests,  and  Cardinal  Deacons  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.t  We  discover  also  a 
Papas  or  Pope  with  the  keys;  but  he  was  a  civil 
officer.  II 

But  having  recognized  the  Chancellor  in  die 
Logothete,  we  must  not  overlook  hb  colleagues. 


*  Gretseri  ct  Goari  Comm.  lib.  i,  c.  i,  p.  111. 
cius  I>e  Vit  and  Script :  ad  Codini  Antiq.  GL  P.  p.  xnL 

t  a  XoyoOcrvc  rif  t9  Xoyoyptf^iv,  mk  cif  rut  hif^tmaatf 
Kai  a(9;|^ovr(4raf  t>v«$t<ms  Xeyoypa^tv.  We  shoold  have  It- 
marked  on  the  prerious  occasion  diat  the  great  Logolheii 
appears  to  corraBpood  more  neariy  with  the  Grand  Joab- 
4iary  than  even  the  Chaacellor. 

t  This  is  eepeeially  the  ease  if  we  may  eeasidor  thee*- 
0ca<ae«^«  of  Codinus  as  analogous  to  the  Cardinals. 

n  Gretser.  Comm :  lib.  i,  c.  vi,  p.  133,  translates  pitfs* 
Hum  by  breve.  The  word  brief  has  however  a  loag  hii- 
torical  developmeat  of  sigmfications.  In  the  office  of  tiM 
Greek  Prothonotary  itpirohshly  bore  a  veiydifieicBt  oMsa- 
ing  from  that  of  *  a  writ,'  but  the  latter  signifirarion  ii  of 
easy  solution  from  its  sense  of  a  concise  statement  asd 
record  of  a  judicial  case.  **r<?w,— hinc^rreapoetolicnai, 
et  Germanicum  brief  pro  cpistola.*  Grrtser  ibid.  In  lb 
Euglish  procedure  the  writ  was  originally  in  principle,  it 
it  remains,  in  form,  a  letter :  and  both  principle  and  fona 
arc,  or  were  till  yery  recently,  retained  in  praeecdisct 
against  Peers. 
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Tbeae  were  the  Prothonotary,  a  superior  officer, 
who  had  chnrge  of  the  frittaeium  {offieina  hrevi- 
wn;)*  tile  Canatritius,  of  wbom  we  ah  all  have 
more  to  aay  ahortly :  the  Referendary,  who  com- 
maaicated  with  the  C'oart;  and  the  Actuary  or 
JleeordiDg  Clerk,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
Cbartophylax,  of  whom  we  will  apeak  directly. 
All  these  officers,  it  will  be  noticed,  re-appear  in 
the  Medisral  Courts. 

Before  eitmining  further,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  first  Pentad, 
the  Cbartophylax,  who,  says  Codinus,t  has 
charge  of  the  muniments  and  records  pertaining 
to  the  rights  of  the  Church,  is  the  judge  of  all 
matrimonial  eases,  and  also  of  all  clerical  cases 
as  being  the  right  hand  of  the  Patriarch.  If  we 
translate  this  title  according  to  its  etymology  we 
get  Cnsfos  Rotulorum ;  if  we  translate  with  ref- 
erence 10  bis  duties,  we  have  the  same  thing,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  Cbartophylax  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Chartularies.  From 
Joannes  Citrius  it  appears  that  the  function  of 
.  applying  the  official  seal  to  documents  was  in- 
violably attached  to  his  office,  and  could  not  be 
exercised  by  the  Bishop,  though  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  siekness  it  might  be  done  by  the  Actna- 
ry.t  A  still  more  important  analogy  is  that  he 
had  tweWe  notaries  under  him  to  assist  him,  re- 
calling the  Twelve  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  his 
own  Court,  Chartophylaeiumj  which  closely  ap- 
proximates to  the  Rollsll  Chapel  in  name  and  in 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  were  called  CUriei  de  prima  forma, 
and  Mr.  Spence  gives  credit  to  Mr.  Hargrave 
for  tracing  their  title  to  the  Roman  Law.    We 
disagree  with  him,  however,  in  considering  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  originally  one  of  them. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  England, 
we  think  that  in  the  Greek  Court,  the  chief  of' 
the  Twelve  must  have  corresponded  to  the  prt- 
sueerms  notortorttin  of  the  Civil  Courts, If  and . 
been  the  fmmieeriue  talvktriorum**  of  the  Eccle- 1 
siastical  establishment.     Under  the  former  of  j 
these  officers  we  find  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Justinian,    three    Chartularies  in  each   Court, 

f*rm,  «fin|(  rwir  oXaw  vvoOcvcwr  rwv  MirXifaiatfriffwir,  tx*^ 
rmt  y«^fc«f  tnradcvfif,  aXk*  itat  tw  rati  Xotnats  rcny  kXiipiKtaw 
vawOuvaw  nS^Kt  Mf  dr^ia  rpv  mpx^*f**^  X"^'  Codinus  De 
OC  i,  and  see  Giener  sad  Ooar.  sd.  locum. 

iCodin.  De  Off.  c.  ii,  and  Grstser  and  Ooar.  Comm. 

t  Apod  Gietsen  et  Goari  Comm.  in  Codin,  lib.  i,  c.  !▼, 
p.  128. 

I  Not  the  Rollfl  House,  granted  by  Edward  TIT.  A.  D., 
190.    Bpeaee  Eq.  Jar.  Pt.  ii.,  B.  i.,  e.  t.  p.  357. 

i  Grecaari  et  Goari  Comm.,  lib.  i.  c.  ir.,  p.  126  9. 

f  See  the  Edict  of  Joatiniaa,  addraafed  A.  D.  565  to 
^  People  of  Cosstantinople,  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth 
Nofel. 

**  Codians  De  OC  c.  i.,  and  Gretseri  et  Goari  Comm. 
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which  we  conjecture  to  be  the  original  of  the 
Six  Clerks  in  Chancery,  who  were  only  three  in 
number  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II.* 

We  promised  to  return  to  the  Canstriiius.  It 
might  be  yielding  too  far  to  the  seductive  attrac« 
tions  of  a  theory  to  discover  in  the  name  of  this 
officer  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,  His  duties  are  obscure  and  uncertain. 
He  took  charge  of  the  Canistrum.  This  signi- 
fies literally  a  little  basket,  and  has  been  consid- 
ered as  the  receptacle  of  the  Sacred  Vestments 
— but  by  others  it  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
censer  of  incense.f  There  is  thus  no  analogy 
between  his  duties  and  that  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper.  But  with  the  episcopal  Chancellors 
of  early  times,  a  portion  of  the  Chancery  duties 
might  naturally  be  assigned  to  their  attendant 
Canistrii,  and  thus  the  name  might  be  perpetua- 
ted notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  identity 
of  functions. 

The  Canstrisius  has  been  frequently  confoun- 
ded with  the  Caniculus  or  Caniclio  (« twi  r««  xarc- 
cXcwo.)  The  name,  according  to  Gretser,  is  deri- 
ved from  a  monastery  attached  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  of  Blacherne,  according  to  Gear  and 
Alamanni,t  from  the  inkstand  containing  the  pur- 
ple ink  with  which  the  Emperor  wrote  his  offi- 
cial signature,  and  of  which  the  Caj^iculus  had 
cbarge.ll  If  any  thing  more  than  the  name  was 
to  be  subscribed,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Canicu- 
lus to  write  it.§  Gear  supposes  the  office  to 
have  been  first  instituted  under  Leo  the  Armenian; 
but  the  function  was  certainly  discharged  long 
before,  by  some  other  high  officer  of  State.  In 
the  curious  anecdote  related  by  Procopius,ir  the 
Questor  of  the  Palace  under  the  reign  of  the 
Eider  Justin  had  charge  of  the  Purple  Ink  of 
the  Emperor.  This  Quaestor,  Proclus  by  name, 
inasmuch  as  Justin  could  not  write,  had  the  first 
four  letters  of  the  Imperial  name  cot  in  a  thin 
board,  which  was  placed  over  the  document  to 
be  signed  ;  the  Imperial  pen,  charged  with  Im- 
perial ink,  was  pot  in  the  Imperial  hand,  and  that 
hand  was  guided  by  his  high  officers  of  State 
through  the  open  spaces  of  the  board,  and  by 
this  means  the  Emperor  Justin  I.  was  enabled 
to  sign  his  name  legibly  and  satisfactorily.  The 
success  of  Proclus  was  as  signal  as  that  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  Eldon  when  he  enabled  George 
III.  to  subscribe  his  signature,  despite  his  luna- 
cy.** Whenever  the  office  of  the  Caniculus  may 

*  Spence,  Eq.  Jiir.  Pt  ii.,  B.  i.,  c.  ▼.  p.  359,  note  d.,  ▼., 
Gretaeri  et  Goari  Comm.  in  Codin,  lib.  i.  c.  xi.  and  c.  xiii. 

f  Gretseri  et  Goari,  Comm,  lib.  i.,  c.  vi. 

t  Alamanni  ad  Proeopii  Hist-  Arcan.  p.  967*  Gretaeri 
et  Goari  Comm.  in  Codin.  lib:  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  206-10. 

I  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  last  note* 

$  Alamanni  ad  Proeopii  Hist.  Arcana. 

%  HiaL  Areas,  p.  45. 

**  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.    Vol.  yii.  p.  141-163. 
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have  been  formally  inatitated,  it  was  one  of  illua- 
trioiu  dignity  and  inBuence,  althongh  its  powers 
fluctuated  with  those  of  the  Chancellor,  failing 
when  the  latter  rose,  and  rising  when  they  fell.* 
At  times,  it  was  the  highest  office  in  the  State, 
and  only  below  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of  An- 
dronicus  Galttologus  I.  Nicepborus  Chumnus, 
who  held  the  post,  married  his  daughter  to  the 
£mperor*s  son,  John,{  reminding  us  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  He  was  relieved  from  the  ordinary 
salutations  of  the  Emperor,  and  bore  as  his  badge 
a  judicial  wand.t  He  was  not  an  ecclesiastic, 
however,  like  the  Canstrisius. 

We  have  thus  traced  to  Roman  or  Graeco- 
Roman  origin  most  of  the  characteristic  func- 
tions exercised  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
Kings.  We  have  found  the  name  attached  to  a 
confidential  office  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ca- 
rinus — we  have  seen  judicial  powers  connected 
with  the  appointment  from  a  remote  period — 
and  we  have  found  various  other  offices  and 
functions  of  the  Chancery  distributed  among  the 
endless  multitude  of  dignitaries,  lay  and  clerical, 
who  sarrovnded  the  Greek  throne,  and  attached 
to  officers  whose  names  recall  strikingly  those  of 
the  English  Chancery. 

We  have  mentioned  these  curious  incidents 
and  analogies  without  any  intention  of  tracing  a 
strict  lineal  affinity  between  the  Chancery  and 
the  Greek  Court,  which  might  be  a  hazardous 
experiment.  We  shall  not  even  attempt  to  ar- 
range the  facts  and  inferences  in  such  manner  as 
to  construct  a  theory.  They  might  be  profitably 
co-ordinated,  and  with  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  valuable  results,*  if  we  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  information  to  be  acquired  relative  to  these 
matters;  but  we  are  aware  of  such  large  and 
serious  lacune  in  this  exposition  that  we  deem  it 
more  candid  and  a  better  service  to  historical  in- 
quiry, to  leave  the  new  and  unsuspected  data 
which  we  have  brought  forward,  in  their  present 
disconnected  state,  than  to  make  a  premature 
effort  to  systematize  the  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  them.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  offices,  nor  to  determine  the  degree 
in  which  the  English  Chancery  is  indebted  to 
each.  We  will  not  even  attempt  to  separate,  for 
we  have  not  the  means  of  doing  so  accurately, 
the  earlier  from  the  later  institutions.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  all  were 
the  natural  and  legitimate  developments  from 
the  State  and  Church  Establishments  of  Con- 
stantino, and  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Jus- 


*  Goar.  ap  Gretseri  et  Goari  Comm.  lib.  ii.  c  ri.  p.  S58. 
t  Gretseri  et  Goori  Comm  in  Codi.  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  206-10. 
t  Codinus  de  Off.  C.  P.  c  ii,  p.  13. 


tinian.  All  that  we  as  yet  would  venture  to  as* 
sort  is,  that  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Chancery*  in  all  its  imporUnt  characteristics, 
were  familiar  to  the  later  Roman  Law,  and  were 
developed  in  a  similar  form,  though  perhaps  iaa 
different  spirit  at  Constantinople.  We  think  thai 
the  curious  coincidences  which  we  have  adda- 
ced  are  sufficient  to  justify  renewed  inquiiy  witii 
the  prospect  of  adequate  reward,  and  to  warrant 
the  following  conclusions.  1*  That  the  Chan- 
cellor was  called  from  the  lattice  work  which 
separated  the  seat  of  justice  from  the  crowd. 
2.  That  although  humble  in  origin,  he  was  al- 
ways a  confidential  officer  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable influence.  3.  That  he  soon  began  to 
exercisejudicial  powers,  and  ultimately  grew  i'nis 
analogous  importance  with  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  4.  That  his  name  and  func- 
tions were  disseminated  by  the  clerical  Chan- 
cellors, so  that  they  might  readily  re-appear  m 
any  part  of  Europe,  whenever  the  legal  estab- 
lishments of  the  State  were  in  the  handa  of  tba 
Clergy,  and  lastly,  that  nearly  all  the  dutiea  and 
departments,  and  most  of  the  Titles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chancery  were  developed  at  Constantinople* 
though  they  were  divided  amongst  more  nume< 
reus  officers*  whose  functions  expanded,  contfac- 
ted,  or  changed  during  the  long  lapse  of  « thous- 
and years.  The  example,  however,  was  afforded 
to  the  more  Western  Courts  for  imitation  or  sug- 
gestion. «'•       ,. 

The  connection  between  the  Greek  and  bar- 
barian Courts  was  sufficiently  close  and  frequent 
at  a  very  early  day  to  account  for  the  imitatioa, 
and  instances  of  it  are  frequent.  This  intercoot- 
muuication  was  constantly  kept  alive  from  the 
days  when  Clovis  assumed  the  consular  insignia, 
and  Odoacer  applied  to  the  Emperor  Zeno  for 
them.  A  constant  link  was  supplied  in  later 
times  by  the  Varangi,  who  appear  to  have  been 
principally  English,  and  whose  leaders  were 
usually  nobles  of  dbtinction  at  home.  Harokl, 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  the  last  of  the  Vikingr,  the 
brother  of  a  king,  who  fell  before  the  arms  of 
Harold  of  England,  three  days  before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Hastings,  had  himself  been  one  of  the 
Varangi.*  But  the  principal  bond  of  connection 
was  undoubtedly  the  Papacy  and  the  Church. 
The  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  cler- 
gy and  ecclesiastical  cases,  claimed  by  and  con- 
ceded to  the  Church  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  naturally  led  to  a  judiciaiy 
within  her  bosom,  which  was  as  naturally  imitated 
from  the  existing  civil  establishment.  Hence  in 
tracing  the  Chancery  to  Rome  and  Constantino* 
pie,  it  is  not  necessiuy  to  insist  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  lay  and  clerical  officers.    We  hate 

•  Thierry's  Hist.  Norman  Conqueot,  B,  iii.  TpmgeS$ 
^\hiUik^t'•  Ed. 
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jeeo  tbe  eeelestMtictI  ^ttablisbmeDt  uniting  in 
itself  eke  offices  of  Chancellor,  Caetoe  Rotiilo- 
ram,  die  Twelve  Maetere,  tbe  Protbonotary.  or 
Haeter  of  tbe  Offiema  hrevium,  tbe  Tbree  CUrici 
4t  fnmafirma^  wbo  afterwards  became  tbe  Six 
Clerire,  tbe  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  &c..  and  when 
eiremnitaacee  threw  political  and  judicial  power 
into  clerical  hands,  the  union  of  analogous  civil 
fbactioas  easily  took  place,  or  may  be  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  tbe  reminiscences  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  by  tbe  practices  of  the 
Byzantine  Court. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  tbe  inquiry  we  would 
sddace  some  further  evidence  of  the  reciprocal 
hiinence  upon  each  other  of  the  Greek  Empire 
and  tbe  European  Courts  of  Aledieval  origin. 
Besides  the  officers  of  State  already  mentioned, 
we  6nd  the  Greek  Emperor  surrounded  by  the 
Grand  Justiciary  ?  (»  ^yac  »p«/«/iwiiplof),  the  Grand 
Seneschal,  (•  ^/ttmcof  nu  rpnt^my)  the  Lord  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household,  [•  rntytviiait  rpavt^tff  StounnitA 

the  Grand  Chamberlain  (» fuyas  SoitsvTtKOf,)  the  Mas- 
tor  of  tbe  Wardrobe,  now  called  tbe  Groom  of 
tbe  Stole,  (•  »f«n.^«mjpiw,)  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stoble,  (•  ^fy«f  MMar<i«X*v)  this  office  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  tbe  Franks,  for  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tioiaa  a  Constantino  with  this  title  was  assassi- 
Mted  by  Belisarius.  Tbe  I  ord  Keeper  of  tbe 
SesL  (•««f«wi/f6»^m  nn  o^So^ns,)  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  (•  >,0Y9»trtif  rt»  •Mtioirwir,)  the  Lord  High 
IVeasurer,  (•  X^yoBtr^  nw  ytymv,)  who  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  rather  prime  Min- 
ister under  AndronicusPaleologus  L— the  Groom 

ef  tbe   Bed-chamber,    (»  vapairec/ibi/tcvof  rev  KQiTUvof,) 

tbe  master  of  tbe  Buck  Hounds,  («  npttvKwnvos,) 
tbe  Lord  High  Admiral,  (•  a/mpaXiof.)  the  Grand 
Almoner,  (•  •f^porpo^of,)  the  Grand  Falconer, 
•  wfiTttfagmpiOf,)  the  First  Lord  of  tbe  Bed-cham- 
ber, (•  wfaM$niu¥9t  m  MirMTOf ,)  the  Marshal  or  Mas- 
ter of  tbe  Horse,  (•  erfafmiofx^  ''"»'  fvoKa0ttXXv9)t 

die  Master  of  Requests,  (•  tn  roiar  ittiertav)^  the 
Solicitor  General,  though  approaching  more 
nearly  to  what  King's  Counsel  were  in  old  times, 
(•  6u(U9f^u^)^  tbe  Ushers  of  the  Rod,  (oi  pa/9A>«x«0, 
tnd  tbe  Counsellors,  lawyers  or  counsel,  (Con- 
sHiarii.)  We  might  perhaps  add  the  Attorney 
General,  (the  civil  w^uroporapioi).  We  are  far  from 
supposing  that  these  officers  were  identical  in 
tbe  East  and  in  tbe  West;  all  that  we  imagine 
is  that  they  were  analogous.  Nor  are  we  blind 
te  tbe  fact  that  many  of  them  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Western  Courts,  or  introdu- 
ced at  Constantinople  during  the  existence  of 
tbe  Latin  Empire.  But  many  of  these  names 
and  offices  are  anterior  to  the  organization  of 
tbe  Western  Kingdoms,  and  all  indicate  the 
dose  relation  between  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
Empire  and  those  of  even  our  modern  Courts. 
After  this  protracted  and  laborious  dissertation 


on  the  origin  and  name  of  Chancery,  which  has 
been  much  longer  than  we  anticipated,  but  also 
much  richer  in  novel  and  important  suggestions, 
we  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Court  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Spence  and 
Lord  Campbell.  This  inquiry,  however,  we  are 
obliged  to  reserve  for  a  subsequent  essay,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  length  to  which  our  remarks 
have  already  extended. 


SOKNET  OF  MOXON. 

If  I  wen  asked  what  most  my  soul  doth  prize 
Of  all  tbe  good  gifts  uen  enjoy  below, 
Wbedier  from  Fortune  or  from  Fame  they  flow. 
My  answer  would  be  thus.    Not  wealth,  which  flies 
Away  from  those  wbo  hold  it  in  esteem. 
Nor  yet  the  honours  proud  place  hath  to  give  : 
These  with  their  donor  changing  die  or  live. 
Not  ev*n  earth's  fairest  mountain,  vale,  or  stream. 
For  these  at  times  are  *neath  dark  winter's  gloom : 
Take  the  world's  pleasure  and  its  loud  acclaim, 
Leave  me  but  this,  like  an  unsullied  name 
Which  wears  for  aye  the  self-same  hue  and  bloom- 
Need  1  the  secret  of  my  soul  impart  f 
Be  witness  ye  that  love,  'tis  vaman^M  heart. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK. 

New-York,  April  20, 1850. 

An  agreeable  reunion  lately  took  place  at  tbe 
Astor  House,  on  occasion  of  the  second  anni* 
versary  of  the  Dramatic  Fund  Association,  in- 
cluding many  distinguished  professional  and  lit* 
erary  men,  artists,  and  members  of  the  dramatic 
corps.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no  small  gratifica- 
tion to  assist  at  a  festival  where  you  are  not  lia- 
ble to  be  bored  either  with  politics  or  philanthro- 
py, and  where  good  feeling  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment are  tbe  order  of  the  day,  without  reference 
to  any  patriotic  or  utilitarian  measures  whatever* 
In  the  absence  of  tbe  President,  David  G.  Gol- 
den, Esq.,  tbe  Ghair  was  taken  by  Judge  Ed- 
monds, a  geutleman  who  like  tbe  renowned  Win- 
dust,  is  fitm^iraifi  non  parahu^  whether  the  ques- 
tion relates  to  tbe  administration  of  justice,  or  to 
tbe  entertainment  of  a  convivial  assembly.  Ho 
presided  with  his  usual  facility  and  good  humor, 
rejoicing  no  doubt  in  a  brief  respite  from  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  official  dignity,  and  spreading  a  bland 
sense  of  comfortable  yee/titjf-al-Aome-neM,  by  the 
example  of  bis  own  contentment.    The  toasts 
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were  few,  brief,  tuggeetive  rather  thaa  erhaiMt- 
ive, — in  fact  merely  the  popping  off  of  the  eork 
which  gave  vent  to  the  champagne  of  brilliant 
epeeches  from  the  orators  of  the  evening.  Of 
these,  the  most  racy  and  exhilarating  was  by 
James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  who  never  fails,  when 
called  on,  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  with  his 
ready,  off-hand,  impetuoua  manner,  and  his  rich 
fund  of  anecdote  and  humor,  not  forgetting  a 
large  supply  of  the  most  detestable  puns  that 
were  ever  coined  this  side  of  Philadelphia.  M  ajor 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  made  an  appropriate  speech, 
in  reply  to  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  press,  and 
though  the  Majors  tongue  is  not  quite  so  frisky 
as  his  pen,  he  well  sustained  the  character  of 
the  veteran  diaer-out,  probably  no  man  in  Goth- 
am having  been  more  familiar  with  the  public 
discussion  of  boned  turkey  and  Chateaux  Mar- 
gaux.  Mr.  Brougham,  the  favorite  comedian, 
gave  a  flattering  account  of  the  pecuniary  posi- 
tion of  the  Association,  announcing  the  receipt 
of  a  hundred  dollar  donation  from  Fanny  Kem- 
ble,  a  like  sum  from  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  a 
generous  donation  from  Miss  Davenport  and  sev- 
eral others.  On  the  whole,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  charming  reuuioos  of  the  sea- 
son, the  incomparable  Mr.  Stetson  taking  charge 
of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Astor  House,  which 
were  of  course  distinguished  by  their  sumptuous 
magnificence  and  scientific  gastronomy. 

The  only  draw- back  to  the  pleasure  of  the  festi- 
val was  the  absence  of  Mr.  Colden,  the  President, 
who  was  detained  by  serious  illness,  which,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  has  since  come  to  a  fatal  termiuatiou. 
Mr.  Colden  was  a  man  of  considerable  prominence 
in  the  social  life  and  public  affairs  of  New  York. 
He  possessed  a  fine,  frank,  cordial  disposition, 
and  was  almost  universally  popular.  Without 
the  ambition  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  he 
was  less  talked  of  when  here  than  he  will  be  miss- 
ed now  that  he  is  gone.  Devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Art,  delighting  in  the  society  of  artists, 
and  with  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  amateur,  he 
had  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
in  this  country.  He  was  the  first  Presideut  of 
the  American  Art- Union,  which  institution  is 
greatly  indebted  to  his  devotion  and  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  that  it  has  since  attained.  A  Welsh- 
man by  descent,  he  was  also  President  of  the  St. 
David*s  Society,  a  Welsh  association,  in  which 
capacity  be  won  the  most  affectionate  esteem  of 
his  companions,  by  the  uniform  kindness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  genuine  friendliness  of  his  heart. 
The  cauAe  of  his  death  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble. While  playing  ball  at  the  Racket  Court, 
near  Niblo*s  Garden,  he  was  struck  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  by  a  ball,  which  at  first  gave  him  no 
serious  inconvenience,  but  was  soon  followed  by 
the  illnesi  that  defied  all  the  arts  of  medicine. 


The  relebrattos  of  Henry  Clay*8  seveaty-tM 
birth-day,  which  took  place  in  Nihlo's  n^ttaxm 
saloon,  was  attended  by  an  enthnaiastic  Msem* 
bJy  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  persooa,  I  might 
almost  say,  without  distiuetioa  of  party,— so  pa- 
tent is  the  aiagnetic  cbann  exercised  by  the  vet* 
eran  atateaman  over  innumerable  hearts  which 
have  no  peculiar  sympathy  with  his  politics. 
The  occasion  waa  aa  free  from  party  spirit,  u 
any  political  gathering  that  I  have  ever  saea. 
At  all  events,  there  waa  no  fanaticism,  no  iavee- 
tive,  no  bitterness;  but  a  universal  gush  of  feel* 
ing  at  the  remembrance  of  "  Glorious  Harry,*' 
irrespective  of  any  plans  or  projects  for  the  fa- 
ture.  Hon.  Mr.  Cooper,  United  States  Seastor 
from  Pennsylvania,  made  the  principal  speech  of 
the  evening,  in  which  he  expatiated  at  great 
length  on  the  most  familiar  tncidenta  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Clay,  reviving  maay  old  recoUse* 
tions,  and  giving  some  freshness  to  a  thriee-toU 
tale.  He  was  received  with  the  welceaM  due  to 
the  represenutive  of  a  sister  State ;  but  bis  ad- 
dress was  most  indiscreetly  protracted  to  mors 
than  the  length  of  a  primitive  Puritan  sermsn,— * 
during  the  second  half-hour  the  shouts  of  ap- 
plause which  rent  the  air  were  less  expressive  of 
sympathy,  than  of  satisfaction  even  to  satiety, 
and  were  soon  made  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  tho 
astonished  orator  like  "Enough,  Enough,*' rath- 
er than  the  cheering  atraina  of  *'  Go  on.'*  It  wm 
in  truth,  a  most  unmiatakable  case  ok  a  maa 
being  smothered  by  a  shower  of  rose-leaves,— 
the  soft  applauses  falling  so  thickly  on  his  head 
as  actually  to  choke  any  further  utterance.  Aftsc 
this  performance,  there  were  one  or  two  mors 
attempts  at  speeches ;  but  the  evening  was  too 
far  advanced ;  eloquence  could  do  nothing  bat 
fold  her  drooping  wings,  in  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  the  smoke  of  fragrant  Havaaas; 
and  amidst  these  clouds  of  incenae,  with  copi- 
ous libations  of  sparkling  Heidaic,  the  patriotie 
fervor  of  the  occasion  waa  continued  into  a  late 
hour  of  the  night. 

A  strong  excitement  has  been  produced  ia 
some  of  the  religious  circles  of  this  city,  by  a 
proposition  to  introduce  certain  changes  into  the 
received  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  circu- 
lated by  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty. This  Society  is  under  the  control  in  tho 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States.  Il 
is  liberally  sustained  and  wielda  an  immense  ia- 
fluence  iu  its  peculiar  sphere.  According  to  iti 
original  Constitution,  its  objects  were  limited  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  proa- 
out  translation,  without  note  or  comment.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  this  pre- 
vision was  rescinded,  through  the  influence  of 
the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cone,  a  venerable 
and  highly  respected  Baptist  clergyman  of  this 
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eit^.   It  it  bit  favorite  with  to  Mbstitttte  Iq  Um 
paMtgetof  the  New  Tettamest  relating  to  bap- 
am,  a  tranalatioa  which  isauppoeed  to  be  more 
IB  aecordaace  with  the  meaning  of  the  original 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Baptiata.    He  haa  re- 
eeotly  i«aed  a  pamphlet, aupporting  t^ia  meaaore, 
with  a  Tiew  to  its  adoption  at  the  anniveraary  in 
May.    The  appearance  of  thia  pablieation  waa 
a  firebrand  hi  the  camp.    The  whole  denomiaa- 
tioB  ia  choronghly  arooted.  An  indignation  meet- 
iag  wta  held  a  few  eveiiinga  since  at  one  of  the 
principal  chnrchea ;  a  large  audience  waa  in  at- 
tesdaoee :  the  nM>at  eminent  divinea  in  the  body 
ware  at  the  head  of  the  movement;  and  an  in- 
taaae  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  meaaure  was 
loadly  expreaaed.    The  aentimenta  of  the  oppo- 
lition  were  set  forth  in  an  able,  elaborate,  argu- 
■MBtative  report^  drawn  up  with  great  akill,  and 
preaendng  the  aapecta  of  the  caae,  in  the  moat 
lively  colors.     It  waa  maintained  that  the  propo- 
sed ehangao  were  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
denomination,  incompatible  with  a  true  rever- 
ence for  the  Scriptorea,  and  adapted  to  produce 
a  diasatrons  influence  on  the  inlereata  of  religion. 
Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller, 
sad  other    eminent  achi»lara,  condemning    the 
iaaovation  in  the  moat  decided  terma,  and  ear- 
neaily  urging  the  Society  not  to  depart  a  hair*a 
breadth  from  the  ancient  platform.    It  ia  argued 
that  if  a  aingle  word  be  changed  in  the  tranala 
tiear/We  ohall  never  know  where  to  atop ;  that 
the  coafideiico  of  the  people  will  be  abaken 
ia  the  Scripturea ;  that  old  and  hallowed  aaao- 
ciatioaa  will  be  rudely  disturbed ;  and  religion 
will  then  receive  a  deadly  atab  at  the  handa  of 
in  friends.     The  controveray  atill  excitea  a  good 
deal  of  talk  ;  atrong  feellnga  are  enliated  on  both 
sidea ;  the  spirit  of  party  is  taking  shape,  and 
grswiag  intenser :  and  a  fine  bone  of  contention 
will  thus  be  brought  before  the  religious  public  at 
the  approaching  anniversaries. 

I  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old  '*  Curiosity  Shop*'  in  Broadway,  long 
known  as  the  Emporium  of  the  Fioe  Arts,  under 
the  aospaees  of  that  eccentric  and  indefatigable 
virtnoso,  the  late  William  A.  Colman.  He  had 
been  devoted  to  the  collection  of  rare  and  unique 
articles  in  painting,  statuary,  typography,  and 
natural  productions  for  nearly  forty  years,  aod 
had  amassed  a  chaotic  variety  of  strange  and 
qneerspocimens,  to  which  the  live  stock  in  Noah*s 
ark  wottid  have  formed  no  parallel.  Among 
this  labyrinth  of  oddities,  there  were  some  valu- 
able specimens  of  statuary*  a  few  fine  paintings, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  books,  which 
from  cheir  rarity  and  costliness  would  be  con- 
sidered a  precious  acquisition  by  the  bibliogra- 
pher. Every  fine  morning,  you  might  see  a 
crowd  of  nawashed  amateurs,  gating  at  the 


show  window,  when  some  new  attraction  was 
displayed,  and  edifying  each  other  with  esthetic 
criticisms  as  whimsical  as  the  object  of  their  at- 
tention. The  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Colman, 
which  took  place  in  the  midst  of  his  curiosities, 
he  being  found  dead  in  a  private  room  occupied  by 
him  in  the  building,  brought  this  singular  collection 
under  the  hammer.  The  sale  attracted  a  crowd 
of  purchasers,  book- fanciers,  and  idlers,  and  forn 
few  days  formed  quite  a  fashionable  place  of  re- 
sort. The  articles  generally  went  off  dog-cheap, 
in  spite  of  the  winning  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Keese, 
the  popular  literary  auctioneer.  A  copy  of  Au- 
dubon's ^irds  of  America,  now  entirely  out  of 
print,  and  the  stereotyed  plates  destroyed,  was 
purchased  for  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky  for  aix 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  collection  of  mar- 
ble busts  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  consisting  of 
six  pieces  by  eminent  artists,  (a  part  of  them 
professing  to  be  by  Canova,)  and  once  in  the 
possession  of  Napoleon  himself,  was  sold  for  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  auction  conttuoed  for 
eight  days,  and  was  wound  up  yesterday,  still 
leaving  a  multifarious,  fragmentary  mass  of  odds 
and  ends,  sufficient  to  set  up  any  number  of  coun- 
try museums,  to  be  disposed  of  hereafter  at  pri- 
vate sale. 

Two  or  three  extensive  libraries  are  to  be  sold 
at  auction  by  Mr.  Keese,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month.  These  contain  many  rare  volumes, 
some  of  which  could  hardly  be  purchased  at  any 
price,  and  will  present  pickings  more  valuable  to 
the  amateur  than  the  sands  of  Sacramento.  It 
is  no  small  amusement  to  attend  a  book-sale  by 
Mr.  Keese.  A  man  of  considerable  literary  cul- 
tivation himself,  familiar  with  the  disposal  of 
large  libraries,  and  with  an  interminable  flow  of 
language,  he  hits  off*  the  character  of  his  wares, 
with  a  facile  aptness  that  would  do  no  discredit 
to  a  critic  of  far  greater  pretensions.  He  has 
had  the  handling,  probably,  of  as  many  books  as 
any  man  in  New  York,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  some  of  the  grains  of  gold  did  not  stick  to  his 
garments. 

The  present  month  has  brought  out  several'' 
valuable  new  publications,  including  some  good 
reprints  from  the  English.  We  have  the  third 
number  of  Cariyle*s  **  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,'* 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of 
Downing  street,  but  to  those  familiar  with  his 
writings,  presenting  little  either  instructive  or 
original.  His  frequent  repetitions  of  himself  be- 
come at  last  positively  annoying.  In  bm  later 
productions,  this  is  the  case  to  so  remarkable  a 
degree,  that  many  of  his  most  fervent  admirera 
cannot  detect  the  ancient  charm.  With  all  its 
quaintness,  extravagance  and  motley  English, 
t^artor  Resartos  possesses  an  enchantment  that 
gradually  fades  away  from  his  subsequent  wri- 
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tiogs.  It  was  the  firet  gushing  forth  of  the  deep- 
est experience  of  his  soul,  gained  by  the  iober 
conflict  of  many  years  with  the  influence  of  a 
sceptical  and  destructive  age,  surviving  the  ruin 
of  many  cherished  conceptions  of  his  childhood, 
which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  stem  and  unre- 
lenting faith  of  Scottish  Calvinism,  and  at  length 
attaining  a  certaih  degree  of  serenity  in  commu- 
nion with  the  mild  wisdom  which  he  had  imbi- 
bed from  the  study  of  his  revered  Teutonic  mas- 
ters. He  had  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  in  the  region  of  the  Everlast- 
ing No,  emerged  from  the  sorrows  of  the  fire- 
baptism,  and  ascended  to  the  broad  table-land  of 
a  nobler  hope,  from  which  be  could  peacefully 
contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  Universe  and 
the  beautiful  procession  of  the  Ages.  His  whole 
heart  was  iti  this  work.  It  was  written  under 
those  strange,  mystic  impulses,  akin  perhaps  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  which  urged  him  to  ex- 
press the  burden  of  his  soul,  and  gave  him  a 
weird  delight  in  tricking  it  out  in  such  a  fanciful 
and  grotesque  cpstume.  This  work  was  follow- 
ed by  the  pregnant  biographical  reviews,  in 
which  he  more  fully  discloses  the  theory  of  life, 
that,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  is  set  forth  in  the  form 
of  sentiment  and  allegory.  But  since  that  time, 
has  he  made  any  actual  advance  upon  himself? 
Has  he  done  aught  but  present  in  different  shapes 
the  ideas  which  formed  the  glowing  focus  of  his 
early  inspiration  ?  Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the 
signal  examples  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  I 
should  sometimes  be  tempted  to  think  that  men 
of  genius  were  commissioned  to  speak  but  a 
shigle  word,  and  having  once  uttered  it  to  the 
world,  were  struck  with  muteness  on  all  other 
subjects.  Such  certainly  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  Carlyle.  In  our  country  we  may  see  an 
instance  of  it  in  two  men,  each  remarkable  in 
his  own  sphere — Emerson  and  Browusou.  So 
too  it  was  with  the  late  Dr.  C banning.  They 
were  all  enkindled  with  the  idea  of  Reverence, 
though  in  diS*erent  applications,  and  having  said 
the  word  which  was  like  a  fire  in  their  souls,  all 
else,  it  would  seem,  must  needs  be  tautology,  iu- 
significance,  or  harlequining.  In  O banning  it 
was  reverence  for  humanity,  in  Carlyle  for  sin- 
cerity, in  Brownson  for  the  democratic  masses, 
in  Emerson  for  the  individual  soul.  These  were 
the  pivots  of  each  of  these  men,  res|>ectively,  and 
if  you  will  look  at  their  productions  in  this  point 
of  view,  you  will  find  that  whatever  is  not  in  the 
support  or  illustration  of  one  of  these  principles 
is  a  negative  quantity,  displaying  the  weakness 
rather  than  the  strength  of  the  writer. 

Carlyle  at  the  present  day  has  fallen  entirely 
back  iuto  the  slough  of  despond.  The  voice  that 
was  modulated  so  sineetly,  though  so  strangely, 
in  the  philosophisings  of  Teufelsdrdck  is  now 


turned  into  a  harsh  shriek  of  despair.  The  glim- 
mering love  of  humanity  that  promised  to  ihsot 
up  into  a  flame  of  universal  expansion,  bu  be- 
come a  glowering  scorn  and  contempt  for  In 
race.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  be- 
som has  curdled  to  vitriolic  acid. 

We  have  received  from  Philadelphia,  Jnlia 
Kavanagh's  tasteful  and  interesting  work  oa 
*'  Woman  in  France  during  the  Etghteentfa  Cen- 
tury.'* She  has  treated  the  difficult  subject  with 
remarkable  skill,  entirely  free  from  the  grossaesB 
which  vitiates  the  memoirs  of  that  period,  bat 
without  disguising  any  of  the  strong  features  m 
her  portraitures.  It  is  the  only  readable  book 
on  the  subject,  which  I  know  of,  that  covers  the 
whole  ground,  presenting  at  a  single  view,  th6 
celebrated  women  of  the  French  metrspeUs  m 
such  life-like  delineations  that  yon  can  never  lose 
their  characteristics  from  your  memory.  The 
author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Lamartine  for  die 
softened  light  in  which  many  of  hbr  heronies 
are  portrayed,  but  her  style  and  general  tone  ef 
thought  always  bear  the  impress  of  her  owi 
mind,  and  show  that  she  is  no  slavish  imitator. 
Her  pictures  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Madsme  Ro- 
land and  Charlotte  Corday,  are  each  exquinle 
in  its  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  fresh  iigfat 
on  their  characters,  even  to  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  their  histories. 

Cooper's  new  novel,  "The  Ways  of  the  Hoar," 
will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation.*^  Saapion 
has  been  shorn  of  his  locks  while  coquetting  widi 
the  Delilah  of  politics.  The  work  is  uiteode^ 
to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  system  of  trial  bj 
jury.  Strange  to  say,  this  audacious  radicsKssi 
Is  combined  with  the  most  conservative  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  order  of  things,  in  its  most 
essential  elements.  The  institution  of  juries,  be 
maintains,  so  admirable  in  a  monarchy,  is  totsl- 
ly  unsuited  to  a  republic.  Of  course,  no  one  will 
deny  Mr.  Cooper's  right  to  argue  this  question 
with  all  the  strength  of  which  be  is  capable. 
Every  liberal  man  could  rejoice  in  a  vigorons 
statement  of  his  objections  to  what  has  bees 
considered  an  indispensable  foundation  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  But  instead  of  this  he  has  spun  est 
a  tedious  story,  filled  with  the  most  improbable 
incidents,  with  a  plot  singulariy  deficient  in  s^ 
tistic  symmetry,  and  destitute  of  the  fine  touches 
of  character  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  naiars 
which  gave  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  earlier 
productions.  His  long  residence  abroad  seems 
to  have  inspired  him  with  a  certain  disgust  forhii 
own  country.  The  manners  of  vulgar  people, 
which  are  intolerable  every  where,  be  regards  ss 
indigenous  to  the  American  soil.  I  happen  te 
have  but  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  this  State,  where  the  scene  of  his  novel  isWA 
but  I  must  thiuk  the  pictures  he  gives  of  social 
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Ufa  are  gfOM  carieatures  of  tbe  popalation.  The 
iattances  which  be  briDgt  forward  are  excepdons 
to  the  prevailiDg  tone  of  i*haraeter,  and  when 
found  in  real  life,  are  as  odious  to  the  people,  as 
he  coald  make  them  to  his  readers.  On  my 
miad,  the  impression  produced  by  the  story  is 
far  more  that  of  a  soured,  uncomfortable,  cap- 
tioos  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  author,  than 
any  strong  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of 
the  joiy  with  Republican  institutions. 

A  volume  of  Washington  AUston's  Miscella- 
aeoos  Writings  has  been  issued  by  Baker  & 
Scribner  in  anticipation  of  the  Biography  now 
preparing  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  to  which  it 
was  originally  intended  they  should  form  an  ac- 
ceoipaoiment.  They  consist  of  his  Lectures  on 
Art,  one  or  two  small  prose  compositions,  the 
poems  coDtmined  in  the  volume  previously  pub- 
lished, and  a  nnmber  now  appearing  for  tbe  first 
time,  many  of  which  were  suggested  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  exquisite  cabinet  paintings  to  which 
be  devoted  the  time  not  given  to  his  great  histori- 
eal  pietnre  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 
It  ia  proposed  to  publish  the  Biography  in  a  vol- 
ame,  precisely  like  the  present,  so  that  they  shall 
be  considered,  in  fact,  as  parts  of  the  same  work. 
The  loTere  of  Art,  as  well  as  of  tbe  higher  or- 
der of  Literature,  will  receive  great  delight  from 
the  perusal  of  this  volume.  In  his  Lectures, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  he  intended  to 
embedy  itie  great  esthetic  principles,  which 
formed  hia  artistic  creed,  and  the  realisations  of 
wbteh  in  one  immortal  work  so  haunted  his  im 
agination,  an  at  times,  to  interfere  with  his  power 
of  execntioii.  Had  he  attempted  less  he  would 
have  accomplished  more.  The  loftiness  of  his 
kleal,  and  the  delicate  fastidiousness  of  his  taste, 
proveated  him  from  reposing  with  satisfaction, 
on  his  noblest  conceptions;  and  the  attempt  to 
eipraas  them  by  any  colors  visible  to  the  mate- 
rial eye,  although  producing  some  of  the  most 
toldess  and  delightful  creations  of  modem  Art. 
always  impressed  him  with  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
vast  discrepancy  between  the  Ideal  and  the  Ae- 
tna!. 

His  theories  are  revealed  only  in  a  fragmentary 
form  in  the  present  Lectures,  which  it  can  never 
enough  be  regretted  he  did  not  reduce  to  a 
complete  system,  according  to  his  original  inten- 
tion, and  hence,  it  might  be  presumption  to  enter 
bto  any  discussion  of  their  merits.  I  will  only 
say  that  they  are  a  reproduction  of  the  highest 
Platonic  ideality,  softened  and  humanized  by  the 
influeace  of  Christianity  and  clothed  with  afresh 
and  life-like  radiance  from  the  deep  vitality  of 
tbe  author's  own  mind.  In  style  and  expression, 
yon  detect  frequent  resemblances  to  Coleridge, 
with  whom  Mr.  Allston  was  connected  by  pecu- 


liar and  subtle  affinities  of  nature,  haviug  receiv- 
ed many  of  his  most  characteristic  intellectual 
impulses  in  early  life  from  his  friendship,  and 
cherishing  the  most  reverent  admiration  of  his 
genius  to  his  latest  hour. 

After  all,  perhaps,  this  volume  will  derive  its 
highest  interest  from  the  glimpses  which  it  con- 
stantly gives  us  of  the  pure,  esquisite,  unworldly 
nature  of  its  singularly  gifted  author.  To  those 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  familiar  ac* 
quaintance,  who  wero  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  rich  flow  of  humor,  auecdote,  beautiful 
description,  and  profound,  meditative  wisdom, 
which  made  him  iucoraparabiy  the  best  con verser 
in  the  social  circle  of  which  he  was  the  grace  and 
the  pride,  his  own  character  was  more  poetical 
than  his  most  charming  poem,  more  lovely  and 
sublime  than  his  grandest  artistic  composition. 
His  personal  appearance  was  at  once,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  winning  and  impressive.  Tall,  ele- 
gant, and  commanding  in  his  figure,  every  move* 
ment  was  distingubbed  by  a  soft,  exquisite  and 
almost  feminine  grace.  With  a  self-possession, 
that  never  forgot  the  most  delicate  proprieties, 
he  expressed  his  opinions  with  a  singular  union  of 
modesty  and  masculine  decision,  liis  clear,  sil- 
very voice  was  in  admirable  harmony  with  the 
purity  of  his  thoughts  and  the  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage. His  manners  were  the  perfection  of  re- 
fined and  manly  courtesy.  He  was  often  said  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  but  in  truth, 
his  manners  were  but  the  natural  expression  of 
the  gentleness,  dignity,  and  transparent  truthful- 
ness of  his  heart;  and  these  qualities  do  not  belong 
to  any  school  or  any  age.  His  devotion  to  Art 
was  but  the  flowing  forth  of  the  deepest  life  of 
his  Being,  which  was  made  up  of  an  almost  ce- 
lestial ideality,  of  a  generous  disinterestedness,  of 
a  thirst  for  perfection  that  left  no  room  for  worid- 
ly  ambition,  and  of  a  deep  religions  sense  through 
which  he  was  hourly  conversant  with  visions  of 
the  Infinite.  It  was  the  same  traits  that  showed 
through  his  personal  intercourses  and  gave  such 
a  peculiar  charm  and  beauty  to  his  daily  life. 

Let  me  close  my  letter  with  one  of  the  apho- 
risms which  were  written  by  Mr.  Allston  on  the 
walls  of  his  studio,  and  which  beautifully  sum  up 
the  aspirations  of  his  genius. 

**  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  who  derived 
fame  ever  labored  for  it ;  that  is,  directly.  For, 
as  fame  is  but  the  contingent  of  excellence,  it 
would  be  like  an  attempt  to  project  a  shadow* 
before  its  substance  was  obtained.  Many,  how- 
ever, have  so  fancied,  *  I  write,  I  paint  for 
fame,'  have  often  been  repeated ;  it  should  have 
been  '  I  write,  I  paint  for  reputation.'  All  anxi- 
ety, therefore,  about  Fame  should  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  Reputation." 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Ireland  as  I  Saw  It  :  by  Wm,  8,  BaJeh.    New  York, 

Geo.  P.  Putnam.    1850. 

This  Tolume  remiDds  us  of  an  anecdote  touching  acer. 
tain  Governor  of  one  of  tlic  Western  Stales,  more  remark- 
able for  his  wit  than  fiis  scholarship.  The  valedictory  of 
his  predecessor,  and  his  own  in&ugnral  address,  were  <fe|i^- 
ered  on  the  same  day  to  the  legislature.  The  retiring 
goremor  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  with  &  suffi- 
ciency of  self-esteem,  which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
egotism,  as  upon  this  occasion.  The  goremor  elect  wrote 
his  address,  using  small  t*«  throughout  instead  of  capi- 
tals, even  when  speaking  in  the  first  person  singular. 
And,  upon  a  fiiend's  pointing  out  the  error,  ho  excused 

himself  by  saying,  that  Governor  E had  uted  up  all 

Ihe  capital  Ps  in  hit  valedictory^  and  Iffino  letters  for 
him  InU  the  little  ones.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Balch  has  done  the  same  thing ;  and  that  Mr.  Putnam 
will  be  obliged  to  print  his  next  book  like  the  second  gov- 
ernor's speech  in  little  letter*,  or  employ  a  new  (but  of 
type  for  the  work.  Mr.  Balch  treats  us  to  a  description 
of  the  place  where  he  was  born,  the  scenes  surrounding  it, 
some  tender  reminiscences  of  his  grandfather,  and  other 
early  associations,  all  tending  to  prepare  us  for  the  devel- 
opment in  his  young  heart  of  the  desire  of  travel.  That 
desire,  however,  he  could  not  easily  gratify.  The  ''res 
augusta,"  it  is  half  hinted,  curbed  his  ambition,  until  he 
was  enabled  by  strict  economy,  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  sum 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  design — ^a  vbiution 
to  Ireland,  which  he  characterizes,  in  language  now  bo- 
come  classical,  as  *"  beautiful  and  unfortunate."  True  to 
his  economical  principles,  he  dodges  Liverpool,  and  effects 
a  descent  from  the  packet  ship  Siddons  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland  in  a  finhing  smack,  having  beat  down  the  ava- 
ricious demands  of  the  boatmen  75  per  cent.  Here  com- 
mences a  scuffle,  which  is  kept  up  with  unflinching 
spirit  throughout  the  book,  between  the  importunities  of 
■errants  and  menials  for  gratuities,  and  the  tenacity  of  our 
traveller,  refusing  {upon  principle  of  course— these  things 
are  always  done  upon  principle)  to  yield  to  their  extor- 
tions. He  pays  them  in  arguments  more  frequently  than 
in  **  shillins"  and  **  sixpunces ;"  and  does  all  in  his  power 
to  disabuse  them  of  the  troublesome  persuasion  that  the 
Americans  are  always  rich  and  generous.  Doubtless  his 
successors  on  the  sod  will  be  grateful  for  his  endeavora, 
but  his  readera  have  no  particular  reason  to  thank  him  for 
the  paltry  detail  of  such  experiences. 

"Ireland  as  1  §aw  t<,"  is  the  thing  he  promises;  for 


which  he  gives  two  very  good  reasons — ^fint,  that  he  can- 
not describe  it  as  seen  by  anybody  else — and  secondly, 
because  his  friend,  Mr.  Havemeyer  (who  called  him  out 
and  to  whom  he  returns  thanks  in  the  dedication)  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  optical  powers  (in  particular). 
Well,  he  certainly  has  seen  something,  and  something 
worth  talking  of  too;  if  it  had  not  been  all  seen  and  talked 
of  by  other  people,  over  and  over  again,  before  him.  The 
book  is  full  of  common-places  about  England's  severityi 
absenteeism,  Irish  ignorance,  Saxon  tyranny  and  Celtic 
cruelty,  tithes,  taxes,  vice,  iamine,  destitution,  dtc.  Now 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  of  this  is  true,  and  that  it 
funiisbes  a  sad  theme  for  the  contemplation  of  the  states- 
man and  the  philanthropist;  but  is  it  not  strange  that  a 
traveller  at  this  time  of  day  should  present,  as  hie  mm 
particular  viewMt  such  aspects  of  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen, 
not  only  in  scores  of  authors  from  Miss  Edgeworth  downt 
but  in  periodicals,  magazines,  and  newspaper  correspon- 
dence, columns  without  end.    We  cannot  understand  how 


Mr«  Balch  has  deluded  himself  into  Che  snppMitieatlMtlui 
opinions  are  original,  except  upon  the  hypotbesM  that  bs 
has  a  defective  memory,  and  confouncb  the  ideas  hshas  ^ 
rived  from  other  people  with  those  which  he  coneeives  ts 
be  innate.  As  to  believing  for  a  moment,  that  he  coidd 
design  to  impose  on  the  adauring  Havemeyer,  and  ths 
"rising  generation"  around  him,  for  whose  especial  bene* 
fit  the  book  is  solicited,  we  are  mcapable  of  such  a  wnng. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Balch  is  aa  much  in  the  daik 
about  the  real  merits  of  his  book  as  any  perwm  whaterer. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Putnam  fellows  the  new 
fengled  spelling,  causing  os  to  meet  *'trave^«n'*  ia  every 
page,  with  now  and  then  a  dreadful  "'specter**  or  two. 
Excepting  this  blemish,  the  book  is  a  very  handsome  spec- 
imen of  type,  paper  and  binding.  It  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  J, 
W.Randolph. 

The  Womkn  op  the  Americait  RsTOLUTtoN.  Vol.  HI. 

By  EHzabeth  P.  EUeL    New  York :  Baker  k,  Seift- 

ner.    1850. 

The  eminent  and  deserved  stK^ees  wUch  has  attasM 
the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  iBtereatinff  woikbas 
led  the  industrious  authoress  to  prepare  a  third  volom. 
We  commend  it  especially  to  the  attention  of  our  readen 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  throughout  ^  Soalh.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  explorer  of  our  Rerolutionaiy  sa- 
nals,  that  the  details  of  the  war,  m  the  Soudiera  scctisa 
of  the  country,  are  far  lesa  nunutely  chronicled-  Iniaei, 
this  part  of  the  history  of  that  eventful  struggle  has  nsfcr 
been  adequately  recorded.  Mrs.  Ellet.  in  the  cottns  of 
her  indefatigable  researohes  and  extensive  conespoD- 
dance  incidental  to  the  preparatioB  of  her  nwuMnrsof  (hs 
distinguished  women  of  the  revolutionary  era,  has  hne^ 
to  light  many  new  fiusts,  illustrated  many  important  eventi, 
especially  the  particulars  of  Sumpter's  campaign ;  sad, 
mdeed,  almost,  for  the  fint  time,  rescued  from  obecniitjr 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  cireHraataneea  of  thewaral 
the  Soath^inciodiBg  several  battles  acarcely  meolioMd 
in  her  annals.  This  volume  should  be  in  the  handsof  all 
the  maidens  and  matrons  of  the  South  who  honor  kmak 
intrepidity,  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism. 

MoirSTPEJfHT  OR  THE  HeaRT  OF  THE  WoRLD,     ABo* 

mance  of  the  Present  Day.    By  ComeHms  MeiAtm* 
New  York :  Dewitt  dt  Davenport.  1890. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  devoted  his  pen  almost  exelnsinlf 
to  a  branch  of  literature  in  which  success  is  rare  «Bd  d0- 
cult — ^the  metropolitan  novel.  He  aeeoM  to  love  Hrv 
York  localities,  as  much  as  Dickena  does  tkoaa  of  Leada, 
and  10  expatiate  among  them  with  equal  fomiliari^.  la 
the  work  before  us,  he  has  drawn  a  vivid  and  graplne  pic- 
ture evidently  the  result  of  long  and  careful  obsovalka. 
The  characten  are  well  austamed.  Some  of  the  desci^ 
live  passages  have  a  vitality  of  significance  that  betohM 
a  sympathetic  limner;  and  there  is  a  spirited  intersit  k 
the  tale,  with  some  fine  touches  of  pathos  andquabteoM- 
parisons,  scattered  here  and  there,  that  altogether  nndv 
it  the  most  effective  of  any  previous  worii  of  the  asttsr* 
The  acene  is  laid  in  New  York,  and  our  readen  will  M 
their  impressions  of  that  city  enlivened  and  extended  tf 
the  perusal  of  Moneypenny. 


Aii»E  BoLETir :  A  Tragedy,  By  George  H.  Bofc» 
Philad.  A.  Hart,  1850.  We  have  not  read  tbii  pIV 
careftilly ;  but  we  fell  upon  one  rery  pretty  thought,  vW 
is  new  to  us— 

**  For  memories  are  the  shadows  of  oar  hope^ 

That  ever  lengthen  as  the  day  declines, 

Till  death's  oblivion  wraps  them  both  in  nigbt" 


1850.] 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS.— Continued. 

Elkmkn'TS  of  Natural  Philosophy:  hy  Aionzo  Oray^ 

A.  M^  ifC.     New  York  ;  Harper  &  Brothers.  1850. 

We  have  been  orien  pu/.zled  to  under3Uind  how  young 
huiies  were  carried  through  the  wliole  cirt-le  of  sciences, 
al(in<^  with  a  niuliiiude  of  other  studios,  in  the  two  or 
three  years  of  an  academic  cour^^e.  But  thir^  little  volume 
pivea  us  i»ome  iusight  iuto  the  proces.s.  It  i$  a  duodecimo 
uf  {tome  4iH)  putres,  illu'^tratcd  hy  3G0  wood  cuts,  and  em- 
Imicing  iii'uiH  upou  all  pulijccts  of  phywical  scieuce,  Me- 
chanical Powers,  Hydrodynamics,  Aooustics,  Ojktics, 
Electricity,  Pneumatic?,  CQh)ric,  &c.,  &c.,  Of  course,  it 
Ib  very  brief  upon  each  topic,  furnishing  indeed  little  more 
ihan  (he  names  and  general  maxims,  without  any  thing  like 
•  jullij:ible cxpluuaiiou.  At  the  Iboiof  each pay;e  urequea- 
tions  to  be  auc?\vcred.  Here  i?  a  specimen  from  page  3123, 
about  the  Magnetic  Tcleirraph. 

"//oMjrr'ff  Tdegrnph.  'J'h is  in«tru meat  is  much  more 
rompficaied  than  tlie  priH'cding,  (Moree's).  Instead  of 
(tignrf,  typea  are  used,  and  each  word  is  printed,  so  as  to 
be  read  like  any  otlier  print. 

'*  Bain^9  Telegraph.  This  instrument  does  not  depend 
upon  maj^netism,  but  the  electricity  is  made  to  mark  pa- 
per, whicli  vi  chemically  prepared  so  as  to  be  ati'octed 
by  it- 

"  Quttfion,    Describe  House's  nnd  Bain's  telegraphs." 

Of  course,  the  young  lady  philosopher  can  answer  in 
the  wonls  of  the  text,  and  will  have  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  Our  readers  cannot  fail  also  to  be 
enlightened,  ond  must  thank  us  for  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation, contained  in  so  small  a  space,  and  acquired 
iritli  so  little  trouble. 

This  work  is  probably  as  good  as  any  of  its  kind,  and 
can  be  h^d  at  Mci^srs.  Morris  &  Brother's.  It  is  got 
up  in  handsome  style. 

Representative  Mek.  By  Ralph  W,  Emerson.  Bos- 
ton: Phillips,  Samson  it,  Co.  1850. 
The  sense  of  sight  is  in  many  persons  defective  in  some 
partKular.  One  man  is  a  poor  judge  of  distances,  another 
of  lt»rras,  a  third  cannot  distinguish  colors,  a  fgurth  is  in- 
sensible to  a  certain  color.  We  think  there  is  something 
like  this  in  the  %itellcct.  Some  people  are  capable  of 
comprehending  language  and  ideas,  that  convey  no  mean- 
ing to  others.  And  we  are  precisely  in  the  latter  predica- 
meat,  as  regards  this  author.  We  do  not  mean  that  wc 
never  understand  him.  Now  and  then  we  catch  agUmpt^c 
ol  his  intention,  sometimes  even  a  clear  view  of  some  no- 
tion ;  but  for  the  most  part,  his  writings  are  to  us  as  unin- 
telligible, as  if  they  were  composed  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
We  suppose  it  is  our  misfortune  ;  but  we  share  it  with  so 
many  of  the  intelligent  men  of  our  acquaintance,  that  we 
are  not  inconsolable.  It  is  not  merely  that  his  langUHge 
is  quaint — so  is  that  of  old  Burton,  of  Chaucer,  of  the 
great  Lord  Bacon ;  it  is  uotbecause  of  its  inversion  and  intri- 
cacy— few  or  DO  writers  have  wore  of  the^e  traits  of  style 
than  Shakfipeare  and  Milton;  yet  we  can  read,  and  do 
lead,  the  authors  in  question,  with  (wo  trust)  a  tolerable 
appreciation  of  them.  And  we  have,  in  more  industrious 
day9^  spent  time  not  unprofitably  with  the  crabbed  and 
pedantic  Sir  Edward  Coke  himself.  But  Mr^  Emerson  is 
our  Sphinx.  He  propoundeth  riddles,  which  we  cannot 
gues.H,  and  swolloweth  us  up,  in  punishment  of  our  auda- 
cious ignorance.  We  are  grateful,  that  the  penalty  is  but 
tiemporary  I  and  that  we  ei^cape  after  a  time  from  the  guH 
of  darknesa  into  the  genial  and  accustomed  light  of  com- 
■M>n  earth.  More  than  once,  we  have  resolved  to  tempt 
the  cabalistic  conjuror  no  more ;  but  curiosity  too  often ' 


I  draws  us  back  to  listen  to  his  mysterious  incautafiona 

j  and  to  be  again  bewildered. 

I  His  new  book,  in  *'  Seven  Lectures,"  hu<  tlie  marks  of 
hia  pateniity  upon  it-  To  boiTow  n  i^lir.i'se  of  Mr.  ^''il- 
lis,  the  style  in  something  like  "Carlyle  uiul  water,"  with 
a  decided  tinctu^-e  of  mud  in  addition.  Th'  thoughts  are 
his  own,  and  we  perceive  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  in 
our  library,  except  to  Carlyle's  **  HcroCf*  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship." But,  as  WC  do  coiuprelieiul  soiiielhing  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  do  not  understand  Mr.  Emerson,  we  art*  unable  to 

1  pronounce  how  far  they  are  cognate  to  one  another. 

t  Mr.  Emerson,  talking  of  man's  attainments  in  physical 
science  has  this  extraordinary  passage— ;■"  The  reason 
why  he  knows  ai)out  thorn  U,  that  he  is  of  them  ;  he  has 
just  come  out  of  nature,  or  from  heiH^apariofthalHiing. 
Animated  chlorine  knows  of  chlorine,  and  inearnaie  zinc, 
of  zinc.  Their  quality  makes  his  career;  and  he  can  va-  . 
riously  publish  their  virtues,  because  they  compose  biro. 
Man,  madv3  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not  torgct  his 
origin;  and  all  that  in  yet  inanimate  will  one  day  speak 
and  reason.  Un])ubliHhcd  nature  will  have  its  whole  se- 
cret told.  Shall  wc  say  that  quartz  mountaint  will  pul- 
rerize  into  innumerable  Werners^  Von  Huehs^  and  Beau- 
moniSj  and  the  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere  hold*  in  solu- 
tion 1  know  not  what  Berxciiuses  and  Darys?" 

Whnt  stony  hearted  geologists  and  windy  chemists  we 
shall  have  in  tlie  fulness  of  time,  according  to  this  Sympa- 
thy-system! By  the  same  rule,  our  naturalists  will  be 
all  beasts,  and  our  botanists  merely  cabbage  heads.  We 
suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  some  aftiuity  with 
this  last-named  school — he  must  be  of  the  artichoke.  Yoa 
may  take  him  into  your  mouth,  and  chew  him  forever;  it 
is  nothing  but  a  tough,  pithy,  insipid,  ever-swelling  mass 
of  fibres,  from  which  no  degree  of  mastication  can  extract 
flavor  or  nourishment. 

Companion  to  Ollendorf's  New  Method  of  Learn- 
ing French,    By  Geo.   W,  Greene.    New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  D.  Appleton  Ic  Co.  1850. 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  unpretending  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  dialogues,  vocabulary, &c.,  andintended 
for  the  use  of  the  student  as  soon  as  he  has  leanit  enough 
about  the  verbs  to  enable  him  to  translate.     The  preface 
repeats  an  old  lesson,  which  is  too  often  forgotten  in  these 
days  of  progress — "  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  make  a 
play  of  study.    Any  tiling  that  is  worth  learning  is  worth 
working  for;  and  any  body  that  orters  to  carry  you  up  a 
hill  without  your  perceiving  it,  oii'cra  what  he  knows  he 
cannot  pcrtbrm." 
The  book  is  for  sale  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph. 

Father  Abbot,  or  the  Houk  Toorist,  by   W.  Gil- 
more  Simms.    1849. 

This  it  a  republication  of  certain  papers,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Charleston  Mercury  in  the  summer  of  1849.  Its 
plan  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  con/ah  of 
Christopher  North  and  his  subordinates  in  Blackwood  J 
and  its  design  the  recommendati<»n  of  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston  as  a  place  of  resort  for  Southern  families  in 
summer.  It  has  many  passages  of  spirit;  but  is  calcula-* 
ted  too  exclusively  for  the  meridian  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  highly  relished  elsewhere.  The  admirers  of  its  popu* 
lar  author  will  find  it  not  unworthy  of  his  other  produc- 
tions. 

Wc  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  till  our 
next  number,  notices  of  many  excellent  works  recently 
published  by  Putnam,  the  Harpers*,  the  Applctons,  &c. 
The  press  has  been  onusually  active  during  the  present 
month,  and  our  table  is  loaded  with  volumes  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. — ^The  March 
number  of  this  iuterestiug  and  ably  coaducted 
journal  has  beon  received,  and  contains  an  unu- 
sually rich  treasure  of  valuable  articles.  It  is 
really  strange  ♦hat  every  Southern  man  who  has 
the  ability  does  not  subscribe  to  this  periodical — 
a  work  ^rhich  contains  more  valuable  knowledge 
in  one  number  than  can  be  found  in  a  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  trashy  and  lack-a-daisacal  stuff  gen- 
erally seen  on  parlor  tables.  This  journal,  for 
sixteen  years,  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  South — to  its  institutions  and  its  literature 
— and  we  say  to  every  Southern  man,  come  up 
to  it  support,  aid  your  own  productions,  and  give 
to  this  work  the  generous  encouragement  which 
its  merits  so  justly  claim  at  your  bauds. — Mem- 
phU  Daily  Enquirer. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. — The  April  num- 
ber of  this  sterling  periodical  has  already  come 
to  band,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that,  so  far 
from  deteriorating,  the  Messenger  still  fully  sus- 
tains the  high  position  which  it  attained  some 
yers  ago  amoug  the  ablest  and  most  interesting 
periodicals  of  our  country. 

There  is  but  one  rival  in  the  long  list  of  pop- 
ular and  ably  conducted  American  periodicals 
that  now  adorn  our  literature,  that  can  safely  and 
snccessfully  challenge  a  critical  comparison  with 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  present  number  contains  some  articles  of 
great  intrinsic  merit  embracing  in  their  range 
subjects  of  deep  and  general  interest. — Zanes- 
vilU  Gazette* 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. — The  agent  in 
this  city,  Mr.  North  in gton,  has  placed  upon  our 
table  tne  April  number  of  tbe  Messenger,  con- 
taining a  rich  treasury  of  information  and  literary 
enjoyment.  Thone  who  are  disposed  to  advance 
the  cause  and  elevate  the  standard  of  Southern 
literature,  should  sustain  this  excellent  periodi- 
cal, whose  accomplished  and  enterprising  editor 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  by  which  he  may  en- 
hance its  interest  and  extend  its  usefulness.  Vir- 
ginians, especially,  should  feel  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  give  it  a  large  circulation,  as  it  is  issued 
here  amongst  us  by  one  of  Virginians  gifted  sons. 
Southern  Argus.     Norfolk^  Va. 

The  month  of  March  has  brought  us  again  our 
welcome  visitant,  the  "  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger,^' and  with  it  our  friend  Ik  Mar^'el.  We 
like  him  and  his  pleasant  fancies,  bringing  us 
fire-lit  visions  of  the  beautiful  and  true.  Our 
peep  into  the  family  circle  at  Sher^vood  was,  as 
usual,  delightful,  as  is  everything  else  in  this 
work. 

It  always  comes  to  us  like  a  cup  of  cold  wa- 
ter, after  frying  in  vaia  to  quench  our  thirst  with 
the  dew-drops  of  other   magazine   literature. 


The  Messenger  is  published  by  Jno.  R.  Thomp* 
son.  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  low  price  of  $5  per 
annum. — N.  }V,  Dollar  Weekly • 

From  the  KnoxvUle  Register, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger » — As  a  just  trib- 
ute to  the  merits  of  this  sterling  periodical,  pub- 
lished at  Richmond,  Va.,  we  republish  and  fully 
endorse  the  following  notice  of  it  from  the  Knick- 
erbocker for  February. — 

"  We  have  for  some  time  intended,  on  receiv- 
ing each  successive  issue  of  the  "  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger''  monthly  magazine,  to  express 
our  gratification  that  a  purely  literary  periodical, 
of  its  high  character,  should  be  so  well  sustain- 
ed in  the  southern  section  of  our  glorious  repub- 
lic. We  find  invariably  in  its  well  filled  pHgea 
both  instruction  and  entertainment.  Its  contrib- 
utors are  many  of  them  in  the  front  rank  of  our 
intellectual  men  and  women,  and  it  is  edited  bv 
the  proprietor,  Jno.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  witn 
equal  talent  and  good  taste.  A  contempt  for 
literary  humbugeousness,  a  discriminating  criti- 
cal judgment,  and  a  pure  and  flowing  style,  are 
apparent  in  the  editorial  department,  which  i« 
evidently  well  sustained  only  by  unwearied  in- 
dustry. We  have  sincere  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing the  'Messenger*  to  that  public  favor  which 
it  has  well  deserved,  and  which  we  are  confident 
it  will  continue  to  command.  It  is  well  printed 
upon  firm  white  paper;  in  *that  first  appeal 
which  is  to  the  eye*  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired." 

Smrthem  Literary  MesMenger. — Farmi  Ice  publications 
periodiques  qui  briUent  au  premier  rang  de  ce  cote  de 
r  Atlantique,  il  en  est  une  dotit  la  Virginic  doit  s'enor- 
irueillir  a  juste  litre ;  c'est  le  Southern  Ixterary  3feM- 
enger,  ^dit6  par  M.  John  R.  Thompson.  Dans  le  dernier 
nuiuero  de  cette  int^rassante  revue,  noua  remarquous, 
comme  dans  lea  precedentes  livraisons,  uo  goAt  aoutenn 
et  un  choix  irr^prochable  d'articlea  brillants.  WHluim 
Godwin,  par  exemple,  est  une  ^tude  philosophique  et 
litt^ruire  tVuneportne  serieuse,  et  dans  laquellerontroure 
noiubre  d*aper(;us  vraia,  ing^nienx,  61cvcf.  Ce  travail  est 
du  a  la  plume  ^Idf^nnie  de  M.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  et  c'csx 
la  une  rccommendutiou  suffisante.  Nous  ciierons  au8i*i 
une  traduction  en  vers  du  ler  Chant  de  rEneide,  dont 
I'auieur,  trop  modeste,  reste  dana  rombre,  et  c^eet  an 
tort  k  notre  avis,  car  pour  clasf^ique  que  soit  son  oeuvre, 
clle  n'en  est  pas  nioius  fort  estimable.  II  fiiut  en  eflet 
une  grande  perseverance  jointe  &  un  amour  devout  de 
I'art,  pour  entreprendre  de  semblablea  6tudes.  Ne  fiat- 
ce  qu'i  ce  titre  la,  et  abstraction  faite  du  m^rite  mdmc  de  U 
traduction,  il  y  aurait  injustice  k  ne  paa  accorder  i  Tauteur 
lea  encouragements  et  les  ^logcs  auxquels  ont  droit  toiu 
ceux  qui,  comme  lui,  travaillent  avec  conacience  anx 
progr^s  de  la  litt6rature  am^ricaine. 

Revue  du  Nouveau- Monde. 

SoDTHERF  Literary  MESSENOER.-Our  ^voriterooiith- 
ly,  the  Messenger,  for  April,  has  also  come  to  band,  offer- 
ing a  long  list  of  highly  interesting  papers,  which,  how- 
ever, wc  have  not  yet  had  time  thoroughly  to  examisa. 
If  ripe  scholarship,  independent  criticism,  sound  doctriae 
in  art,  literature  and  political  science,  correct  morals,  and 
a  graceful  diversion  in  polite  learning  deserve  encoamge- 
men  I,  the  Literary  Messenger  should  be  largely  patron- 
ised.— Souihem  Ailat^  MotUgamery,  Ala* 
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THE  CODE  OP  VIRGINU.* 

Id  the  concludiDg  chapter  of  Sir  Williani 
Blackfltone's  Commentaries,  that  eminent  jurist 
thus  sums  up  his  renowned  treatise  upon  the 
laws  of  England : 

**We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  our  inqui- 
ries, in  this  and  the  former  volumes,  that  the  fun- 
damental maxims  and  rules  of  the  law,  which 
regard  the  rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  of 
things,  the  private  injuries  that  may  be  offered  to 
both,  and  the  crimes  which  affect  the  public,  have 
been  and  are  every  day  improving,  and  are  now 
fraught  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages : 
that  the  forms  of  administering  justice  came  to 
perfection  under  Edward  the  First;  and  have 
not  been  much  varied,  nor  always  for  the  better, 
since :  that  our  religious  liberties  were  fully  es- 
tablished at  the  reformation:  but  that  the  re- 
covery of  oar  civil  and  political  liberties  was  a 
work  of  longer  time ;  they  not  being  thoroughly 
and  completely  regained,  till  after  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles,  nor  fully  and  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged and  defined,  till  the  era  of  the  happy 
revolution.  Of  a  constitution  so  wisely  contri- 
ved, so  strongly  raised,  and  so  highly  finished,  it 
18  hard  to  speak  with  that  praise,  which  is  justly 
and  severely  its  due : — the  thorough  and  atten- 
tive contemplation  of  it  will  furnish  its  best  pane- 
gyric. It  hath  been  the  endeavor  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, however  the  execution  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  examine  its  solid  foundations,  to  mark 
oot  its  extensive  plan,  to  explain  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  parts,  and  from  the  harmonious 
concnrrence  of  those  several  parts  to  demon- 
strate the  elegant  proportion  of  the  whole.  We 
have  taken  occasion  to  admire  at  every  turn  the 
noble  monuments  of  ancient  simplicity,  and  the 
more  curious  refinements  of  modem  art.  Nor 
have  its  faults  been  concealed  from  view,  for 
i^ts  it  has,  lest  we  should  be  tempted  to  think 
it  of  more  than  human  structure ;  defects,  chiefly 
arising  from  the  decays  of  time,  or  the  rage  of 
unskilful  improvements  in  later  ages.    To  sus- 

•  Thi  Codx  op  Virginia  :  With  the  Declaration  of 
ladqiendence  aad  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  and 
the  Declaradon  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
fink.  Publiahed  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
■embly  of  Virginia,  passed  on  the  15th  day  of  August, 
18I9L  RkhmoDd :  Printed  by  WUliam  F.  Ritchie,  Public 
Mater.    1849. 
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tain,  to  repair,  to  beautify  this  noble  pile,  is  a 
charge  iatrusted  principally  to  the  nobility,  and 
such  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  as  are  delega- 
ted by  their  country  to  parliament.  The  pro- 
tection  of  THE  LIBE&TT  OF  BRITAIN   is   a  duty 

which  they  owe  to  themselves,  who  enjoy  it;  to 
their  ancestors,  who  transmitted  it  down ;  and  to 
their  posterity,  who  will  claim  at  their  hands  this, 
the  best  birthright,  and  noblest  inheritance  of 
mankind.*' 

The  reflecting  reader  cannot  fail  tOsbe  struck 
with  the  felicity  of  these  views.  The  century,* 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  expression  of  them, 
has  attested,  not  only  the  strength  of  the  British 
constitution  and  jurisprudence,  but  their  capa- 
city to  undergo,  without  injury  to  the  whole  fab- 
ric, such  changes  and  improvements  as  have  be- 
come necessary  by  lapse  of  time.  The  evident 
bent  of  the  author*s  mind  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  against  innovation ;  and  the  reasons 
of  this  dbtrust  are  forcibly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Law. 

"  The  mischiefs,  that  have  arisen  to  the  pub- 
lic from  inconsiderate  alterations  in  our  laws,  are 
too  obvious  to  be  called  in  question ;  and  how 
far  they  have  been  owing  to  the  defective  edu- 
cation of  our  senators,  is  a  point  well  worthy  the 
public  attention.  The  common  law  of  England 
has  fared  like  other  venerable  edifices  of  anti- 
quity, which  rash  and  unexperienced  workmen 
have  ventured  to  new-dress  and  refine,  with  all 
the  rage  of  modern  improvement.  Hence,  fre- 
quently its  symmetry  has  been  destroyed,  its  pro- 
portions distorted,  and  its  majestic  simplicity  ex- 
changed for  specious  embellishments  and  fantas- 
tic novelties.  For,  to  say  the  truth,  almost  all 
the  perplexed  questions,  almost  all  the  niceties, 
intricacies,  and  delays,  (which  have  sometimes 
disgraced  the  English,  as  well  as  other  courts  of 
justice,)  owe  their  original  not  to  the  common  law 
itself,  but  to  innovations  that  have  been  made  in 
it  by  acts  of  parliament;  'overladen  (as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  expresses  it)  with  provisoes  and  ad- 
ditions, and  many  times  on  a  sudden  penned,  or 
corrected  by  men  of  none  or  very  little  judgment 
in  law.'  This  great  and  well  experienced  judge 
declares,  that  in  all  his  time  he  never  knew  two 

*  The  plan  of  the  Commentaries  took  its  rise,  as  the  au- 
thor informs  us,  in  the  year  1753 :  about  five  years  after, 
the  Vinerian  professorship  was  established  at  Oxford,  and 
he  was  sppointed  the  first  professor  upon  that  foundation*. 
His  lectures  formed  the  basis  of  his  published  work. 
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qttMttons  made  upon  rigkts  merely  depending 
upon  the  common  law ;  and  warmly  laments  the 
confusion  introduced  by  ill-judging  aud  unlearned 
legislators.  *  But  if,*  he  subjoius,  '  acts  of  par- 
liament were  after  the  old  fashioned  penned,  by 
aucfa  only  as  perfectly  knew  what  the  common 
law  was  before  the  making  of  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment concerning  that  matter,  as  also  how  far 
forth  former  statutes  had  provided  remedy  for 
former  mischiefs,  and  defects  discovered  by  ex- 
perience ;  then  should  very  few  questions  in  law 
arise,  and  the  learned  ahould  not  so  often  and 
80  much  perplex  their  beads  to  make  atonement 
and  peace,  by  construction  of  law,  between  in- 
sensible and  disagreeing  words,  sentences,  and 
provisoes,  as  they  now  do.*  And  if  this  incon- 
venience was  so  heavily  felt  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  you  may  judge  how  the  evil 
is  increased  in  later  times,  when  the  stamte  book 
is  swelled  to  ten  times  a  larger  bulk ;  unless  it 
isbould  be  found  that  the  pennere  of  our  modern 
statutes  have  proportionably  better  informed 
themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
law." 

But  however  well  founded  his  jealousy,  and 
however  salutary  the  caution  which  be  enjoined 
and  contributed  to  inspire,  changes — important 
changes — in  the  law  of  England  were  inevita- 
ble: and,  bad  the  great  commentator  lived  to 
witness  their  development,  his  sound  and  com- 
prehensive judgment  must  have  recognized  their 
necessity.  The  system  of  British  law  was  built 
upon  real  property.  This  was  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  its  care — the  tree,  which  sustained  all  the 
branches  of  its  polity — the  source  alike  of  social 
consideration,  and  of  political  power.  The 
landed  aristocracy — the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England — were  the  state ;  and,  though  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  could  no  longer  be  defied, 
as  in  feudal  days,  by  one  or  two  rebellious  no- 
blea  in  open  war,  yet  the  united  force  of  the 
hereditary  landed  interest  was  still  more  irresis- 
tible in  the  Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  antagonist  influences  had  been 
silently  growing  up,  and  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict. Encouragement  had  been  given  to  manu- 
factures and  commerce — the  fettors  of  exclusive 
licenses  and  privileges,  granted  to  rapacious  fa- 
vorites, had  been  abolished — activity  had  been 
quickened,  and  improvement  promoted,  in  all 
the  pursuits  of  trade,  in  every  department  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  Men,  thus  engaged,  were  con- 
stantly bettering  their  fortunes,  and  increasing 
their  numbers.  Many  of  them  were  well  edu- 
cated and  intelligent;  many  were  rich,  and 
therefore  influential ;  they  felt  a  common  sym- 
pathy with  the  learned  professions,  recruited  like 
themselves  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes ;  and 
the  combination  of  strength,  resulting  from  these 


cauees,  waa  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  legisla- 
tion and  government  of  the  country. 

The  relative  values  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty had  of  course  experienced  a  correspondiDg 
change.  Those  classes  of  society,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  possessed  but  a  Bmail 
share  of  landed  estate.  Their  wealth  was  in- 
vested in  ships,  in  merchandise,  in  machinery,  in 
factories  and  warehouses,  which  were  virtoallj 
mere  appendages  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
in  the  great  floating  capital,  which  was  required 
to  carry  on  these  enterprises.  Accumulations 
of  capital,  not  needed  for  this  purpose,  found 
their  way  for  the  most  part  into  the  natinnal 
treasury,  and  were  represented  by  public  stocks 
and  securities,  paying  an  annual  interest  Por- 
tions of  it  w^ere  absorbed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  portions  employed  in  the  trans- 
actions of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange.  Thus, 
while  the  landed  interest  of  England  remained 
stationary,  or  increased  by  very  slow  degrees, 
its  personal  property,  once  so  insigoificant,  was 
multiplying  itself  a  thousand  fold,  and  develop- 
ing its  resources  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms. 

These  new  elements  of  national  wealth  ur- 
gently demanded  legislative  aid  and  regulation. 
Small  provision  was  made  for  them  by  the  Com- 
mon Law,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  the 
statutes  enacted  from  time  to  time.  The  courts 
were  often  at  a  loss  for  precedents,  and  even  prin- 
ciples, applicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  the 
founders  of  their  jurisprudence  had  not  foreseen. 
Nor  were  these  difficulties  confined  to  cases  ari- 
sing upon  British  soil.  The  merchant  ships  of 
England,  traversing  every  sea,  and  exchanging 
the  subjects  of  trade  between  countries  the  roost 
remote  from  each  other,  established  an  extent 
and  intricacy  of  business  connexions,  out  of 
which  sprung  numerous  and  important  com^ove^ 
sies,  to  be  decided  by  her  courts.  Such  contro- 
versies drew  after  them  the  laws  of  the  countries 
where  they  had  originated,  the  law  merchant  of 
the  European  continent,  and  the  law  of  nations; 
for  the  rights  of  the  parties  not  unfrequently  de- 
pended upon  the  provbions  of  one  or  more  of 
these  various  systems,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
recognised  in  the  courts  of  Westminster.  Suits, 
involving  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  of 
charter  parties,  of  insurance,  of  salvage,  of  pri- 
zes, of  domicil,  of  citizenship,  and  of  many 
other  important  branches  of  jurisprudence,  were 
complicated  by  questions,  whether  the  case 
should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made,  by  the  law  of 
the  forum  where  the  remedy  was  sought  to 
be  enforced,  or  by  that  of  some  other  coun- 
try, in  which  some  other  fact  had  occurred, 
connected  with,  and  material  to,  the  rights 
of   the   parties  litigant.     From  these  causes 
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iwolted  a  vast  increaae  of  the  subjects  of  litifi^a- 
tion  to  the  English  courts,  whether  of  Common 
Law*  of  Equity,  or  of  Admiralty  jurisdictioD ; 
aod  although  much  was  effected,  by  a  succession 
of  able  judges,  towards  the  elucidation  and  set- 
dement  of  these  new  departments  of  the  Law, 
still  the  aid  of  the  legislature  was  often  found 
to  be  indispensable. 

We  shall  barely  mention  another  division  of 
the  Law,  which  imperatively  called  for  reform — 
the  criminal  law  of  England.  That  part  of  the 
Commentaries,  which  treated  of  the  **  Public 
Wrongs,"  discussed  a  system  of  law,  which— 
though  doubtless  more  humane  than  it  had  been 
some  centuries  before — was  justly  esteemed  too 
savage  for  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  centnry. 
The  almost  incredible  number  of  offences  punish- 
able with  death,  and  the  trivial  character  of 
some  of  them,  were  a  crying  reproach  to  the 
age;  a  reproach  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  by  the  reforms  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  George  tiie  Third,  and  carried  out  under  his 
soecessors. 

The  colonies  in  North  America,  planted  by 
men,  who  sought  in  the  wilderness  new  homes, 
where  they  might  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty,  naturally  displayed  a  pop- 
ular, and  sometimes  a  democratic,  tendency,  in 
their  polity  and  laws.  Whilst  the  sovereignty  of 
I  the  king  was  duly  acknowledged,  his  authority 
was  too  distant  to  be  felt  often,  or  oppressively, 
in  possessioos  so  unimportant ;  and  the  govern 
ori,  who  represented  him,  were  unable  to  repress 
the  growth  of  republican  dispositions  in  their 
people.  To  this  end  conduced  also  the  poverty 
and  toil  which  all  had  to  encounter  in  the  begin- 
niog,  and  the  feeling  of  social  equality  to  which 
they  gave  rise ;  while  the  civil  disturbances  in 
England  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  prevented  the  government  at  home  from 
scrutinizing  too  closely  the  doings  of  the  colo- 
nists. Hence  it  resulted,  that,  in  many  points 
of  view,  the  legislation  of  the  colonies  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  mother  country.  The 
settlers,  being  their  own  law-makers,  subject 
only  to  the  royal  veto,  indulged  the  spirit  of  in- 
novation much  more  freely  than  could  be  expect- 
ed at  the  hands  of  a  British  parliament.  They 
made  laws,  and  modified,  and  repealed,  and 
re-enacted  them,  at  pleasure ;  until,  as  the  dme 
approached,  when  their  final  separation  from 
England  was  to  take  place,  there  was  scarcely  a 
colony,  which  had  not  passed  through  the  career 
of  experiment,  and  digested  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence, better  adapted  to  their  future  condi- 
tion and  wants,  than  that  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self. The  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  real 
estate  were  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed ; 
the  modes  of  proceeding  in  court  were  simpli- 


fied ;  laws  for  the  registry  of  land  titles  adopted, 
that  were  uniform  and  general ;  the  rights  of 
personal  property,  and  especially  those  apper* 
taining  to  commercial  transactions,  were  more 
accurately  defined ;  and  the  way  thus  opened* 
for  such  further  amendments  as  future  exigeneiee 
might  require. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  and  the  con- 
federated colonies  assumed  their  stand  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  a  league  of  indepen- 
dent states,  the  establishment  of  their  several 
governments,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  fede- 
ral relations,  introduced  problems  of  public  law 
and  public  policy,  of  exceeding  difficulty  and  of 
transcendant  importance.  And  when  experience 
had  shown  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  articles  of 
Confederation  to  answer  their  intended  purpose, 
it  was  only  after  long  and  anxious  deliberatioo, 
and  by  means  of  vigorous  and  sustained  exer- 
tions, that  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  thatday 
were  able  to  reconcile  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  procure  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. A  large  minority,  embracing  many  of 
the  purest  and  best  men  of  the  time,  yielded 
their  opposition  only  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority ;  and  the  influence  of  their  sentiments 
has  always  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  frequent  dis- 
cussions, which  have  arisen  upon  the  troe  in* 
terpretation  of  that  instrument. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  our  political  system- 
national  for  some  purposes— divided,  for  other 
purposes,  into  separate  sovereignties — present- 
ing to  foreign  nations,  in  most  aspects,  an  united 
front— and  distributed  for  the  most  part,  as  to 
domestic  aflfairs,  into  distinct  communities — 
whilst  ramifications  of  both  jurisdictions,  were 
seen,  nevertheless,  to  traverse  the  whole  organi- 
zation, interlacing  their  fibres  with  one  another— 
this  extraordinary  complication,  as  it  was  with- 
out precedentjin  the  forms  of  government  known  to 
mankind,  added  to  the  task  of  legislation,  whether 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  or  the 
state  government,  embarrassments  unknown  to 
the  law-makers  of  Great  Britain.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  her  parliament,  whose jUii  could  destroy 
and  rebuild  at  pleasure  even  the  organic  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  had  no  existence  in  America.  The 
federal  legislature  was  bounded  in  its  powers,  by 
the  fixed,  written,  solemn  grants  and  prohibitions 
of  the  charter,  which  called  it  into  being;  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  were  re- 
strained, not  only  by  the  federal  constitntioB, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  but  still 
further  by  the  limitations,  with  which  the  people 
had  thought  it  safe  to  qualify  the  authority,  even 
of  their  immediate  and  exclusive  representatives. 
The  course  of  events,  with  their  respective  in- 
fluences, which  we  have  thus  imperfeotlysketoli- 
ed  out,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  reeolt  in 
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over-legislation — Id  an  accumulation  of  laws 
upon  the  statute  book,  often  dictated  by  popular 
prejudice,  by  mistaken  policy,  or  by  necessities 
which  have  disappeared  as  changes  took  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  country.  No  cause  has 
contributed  so  largely,  as  the  last  named,  to  the 
inconvenience  in  question;  the  unparalleled  pro- 
gress of  our  people,  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  the 
occupation  of  territory,  in  the  development  of 
resources,  in  the  diversity  and  extent  of  indus- 
trial employments,  creating  daily  new  interests 
and  new  wants,  which  needed  the  protection 
and  control  of  new  statutes. 

The  history  of  Legislation  in  Virginia  exhibits, 
like  that  of  the  other  states,  very  frequent  altera- 
tions of  the  existing  laws  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  repeated  compilations  of 
them,  which,  from  time  to  time,  became  neces- 
sary. From  the  preface  to  the  work  now  before 
us,  it  appears  that  the  present  is  the  tenth  regular 
revisal,  made  under  the  express  direction  of  the 
legislature;  besides  several  digests  and  collec- 
tions published  at  other  periods,  some  of  which 
were  recognized  and  approved  by  law.  Among 
them,  the  Statutes  at  Large  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  colonial  existence  to  the  year  1792, 
by  William  Waller  Hening,  are  especially  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft  said  a  few 
years  since,  that  they  constituted  the  noblest 
historical  monument  yet  raised  by  any  State 
in  the  Union.  They  consist  of  thirteen  vol- 
umes; and  the  plan  thus  commenced,  has  been 
continued  down  to  1806,  in  three  other  vol- 
umes published'  by  Samuel  Shepherd.  The 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  Acts  ot  Assembly  an- 
nually published,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  procuring  any,  except  those  of  recent  date, 
should  admonish  us  to  prosecute  the  design,  so 
successfully  begun ;  and  thus  to  preserve  in  a 
permanent  form,  records  of  no  mean  value  to  the 
future  legislators,  historians,  and  economists,  of 
our  country. 

Prior  to  the  revisal,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  last  revision  of  the  laws  was  that  pob< 
lished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  B 
W.  Leigh,  and  known  as  the  Revised  Code  of 
1819.  The  task  was  performed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  high  professional  reputation,  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been  generally 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  those  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  In  the  State. 
Nevertheless,  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
for  its  execution,  conspiring  with  other  causes, 
prevented  the  introduction  of  very  numerous  and 
extensive  alterations,  and  confined  it  chiefly  to 
the  condensation  of  the  various  statues  in  port 
makridi  arranged  with  clearness  and  method. 
And  wh^n  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  had 
increased  the  bulk  of  the  statute  law  by  as  many 


additional  volumes,  containing  a  great  noiiber 
of  important  alterations,  the  absolute  necessitjof 
a  new  digest  was  assented  to,  and  provided  for, 
by  the  legislature. 

As  early  as  1834,  a  law  had  been  passed  for 
the  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code;  which  wm 
subsequently  amended  by  the  acts  of  1886, 1841, 
and  1846.  The  late  Chapman  Johnson  was  at 
first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  work ;  but  was  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  completing  it.  In  the  year  last 
named  the  duty  was  transferred  to  Robert  G. 
Scott — it  was  subsequently  confided  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Delegates — and  the  code,  as 
amended,  was  adopted  on  the  14th  March,  1848. 

On  the  20th  February,  1846,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed, appointing  John  M.  Fatten  and  Conway 
Robinson,  to  revise  and  digest  the  civil  code.  A 
very  large  discretion  was  allowed  them.  They 
were  to  roport  which  of  the  general  statntes 
ought  in  their  opinion  to  be  retained,  which  omi^ 
ted — ^to  fumbh  drafts  of  such  bills  as  they  would 
recommend  to  be  passed — to  suggest  whatever 
defects  and  blemishes  they  might  observe,  and 
the  proper  amendments  therefor — ^to  arrange  tbe 
whole  subject  with  such  notes  and  explanations 
as  they  might  think  proper — and  so  to  execateand 
complete  the  revision  in  all  respects,  as  to  render 
the  general  statutes  most  concise,  plain  and  in- 
telligible. 

The  revisers  made  four  several  reports  to  die 
Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  labora 
upon  the  civil  code;  the  last  of  which  was  made 
at  the  special  session  in  May,  1849.  Dnringdie 
preceding  session,  and  the  recess  w*hich  followed, 
all  the  previous  reports  had  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  a  joint  committee  of  revision  of  the  two 
houses  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  were 
reported  at  the  special  session,  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee.  The  fourth  report  was 
treated  in  like  manner. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, a  fifth  report  was  made,  embracing  the 
criminal  code,  which  had  been  also  referred  to  the 
revisers  by  an  act  passed  the  13th  March,  18ti^. 
In  consequence  of  their  occupation  with  the  civil 
code,  this  part  of  their  doty  had  been  postponed. 
Their  report  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
code  as  adopted  on  the  14th  March,  1848 ;  ex- 
cept that  it  added  thereto  a  revision  of  the  Uws 
relating  to  the  penitentiary.  This  report  was  in 
its  turn  reviewed  by  the  joint  committee  of  revi- 
sion, and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  with  their 
amendments. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  revisers  with 
some  alterations  suggested  by  the  joint  committee 
of  revision,  and  others  made  in  the  coarse  of 
their  consideration  by  the  legislature,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  •*  Code  of  Virginia,"  and  adopted 
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«t  the  special  seesioii,  on  the  15th  August,  1849. 
The  time  fixed  for  its  taking  effect  is  the  first  day 
of  July,  1850.  It  has  heen  printed  and  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  revisers;  and  forms 
m  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages,  with  a  copious 
iodez  reaching  to  nearly  a  hundred  more. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  this  book  will 
■office  to  convince  the  professional  reader,  that 
the  Legislature  judged  wisely  in  the  selection  of 
reviaors.  Their  familiarity  with  the  statutes  and 
judicial  decisions  of  the  State — their  comprehen- 
sive views — their  just  comparison  of  inconveni- 
ences felt  and  remedies  to  be  applied — their  plain 
and  condensed  language— their  accuracy — ^their 
method — and  the  persevering  industry,  which 
made  all  these  qualifications  available  for  the  pub- 
lic service — can  hardly  escape  the  observation,  or 
be  denied  the  approval,  of  the  bench  and  the  bar. 
Of  course,  differences  of  opinion  may  be  expected 
as  to  the  details  of  the  work,  even  among  those 
who  concur  in  their  general  estimate  of  its  merit. 
One  may  doubt  the  policy  of  this  change,  another 
may  condemn  that  Perhaps,  the  very  altera- 
tion which  is  most  applauded  by  some  lawyers, 
may  be  most  severely  criticised  by  others  of  equal 
ability.  That  diversity  of  sentiment,  common  to 
all  mankind,  and  in  relation  to  all  subjects,  is  sel- 
dom wanting  in  those,  whose  daily  occupation 
trains  them  to  conflicts  of  opinion  and  argument. 
The  influences  derived  from  age,  temperament, 
habit,  personal  experience,  and  various  other 
aoorcea,  will  incline  men  to  be  conservatives  or 
reformers  in  jurisprudence,  as  in  politics;  and 
the  same  causes  give  risetosub*divisionsineach 
of  these  two  classes,  upon  questions  as  to  what 
ahould  be  preserved,  what  improved,  and  what 
entirely  discarded.  Upon  most  of  these  disputed 
topics,  no  judgment  can  be  fairly  or  safely  pro- 
Moonced,  until  the  tmth  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  actual  working  of  the  law  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  time.  But,  meanwhile,  we  repeat  the 
belief,  that  the  Code,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be 
found  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  those,  who 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  in  its  interpretation 
and  beat  acquainted  with  its  practical  effect 
•  The  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  would 
Ibibid  anything  like  a  minute  review  of  the  Code, 
oTon  if  we  felt  ourselves  competent  to  the  task. 
To  a  just  appreciation  of  its  details,  a  careful 
atudy  wonld  be  necessary,  with  reference  to  the 
previous  laws  and  decisions,  which  are  constantly 
cited  in  the  margin,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
more  extended  notes  submitted  by  the  revisers  in 
their  reports  to  the  legisl ature.  Where  the  legis- 
lamre  have  decided  adversely  to  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  revisers,  we  think  (with  due  de- 
ference) that  they  have  not  always  determined 
for  the  better.  For  instance,  in  sections  10  and 
11,  cfa.  106,  of  Marriages,  a  man  is  forbidden  to 


marry  bis  broiher^s  wife^  but  not  his  wife^s  sUttr; 
a  distinction,  which  the  revisors  noted  as  one 
founded  in  no  good  reason,  but  which  was  nev- 
ertheless retained  by  the  legislature.  To  which 
we  will  add,  that  we  see  no  propriety  in  forbid- 
ding a  woman  to  marry  the  husband  of  her  sif- 
ter's daughter^  while  she  is  permitted  to  marry 
the  husband  of  that  sister,  a  much  nearer  con- 
nexion. We  observe  that  the  publication  of 
banns,  retained  in  the  precediog  revbals  as  a 
substitute  for  the  marriage  license,  is  done  away 
with ;  and  henceforth  the  requirement  of  the  li- 
cense will  be  uniform  in  all  cases,  asitoogbttobe* 

In  the  chapters,  embraced  under  Titles  33  and 
53,  the  law  regulating  liens  upon,  and  transfers 
of,  real  estate,  is  collected  and  well  arranged ; 
with  some  new  provisions,  which  obviate  doubts, 
and  remedy  inconveniences,  arising  under  the 
old  law.  Thus,  not  only  actual  conveyances  by 
deed,  but  judgments  in  court  and  pending  con- 
troversies which  involve  the  title  of  land,  are  re- 
quired to  be  docketed,  and  recorded,  in  the  court 
of  the  county  or  corporation  where  the  land 
lies,  in  order  to  charge  such  land  with  a  lien,  in 
the  hands  of  a  purchaser.  These  enactments 
will  remove  much  of  the  insecurity,  which  has 
been  experienced  by  those  engaged  in  the  exam- 
ination of  titles.  Dormant  liens  have  been 
sometimes  enforced  against  innocent  purchasers, 
who  could  by  no  possibility  have  found  out  their 
existence — unless  it  be  considered  possible,  lo 
examine  the  records  of  all  the  courts  in  the  com- 
monwealth for  such  a  purpose. 

By  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  a  tenant  under 
a  lease,  covenanting  to  pay  rent  and  to  leave  the 
premises  in  good  repair,  continues  bound  thereby, 
notwithiUmding  the  Aotise  be  destroyed  by  fire^  un- 
less he  is  protected  by  express  condition  to  the 
contrary.  The  natural  sense  of  justice  almost 
always  forbids  the  assertion  of  such  a  claim ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  asserted  and  sustained, 
both  in  the  courts  of  England,  and  of  some  of 
the  United  States,  including  Virginia.  To  neg- 
ative this  liability,  the  revisors  proposed  a  sec- 
tion, declaring  that  in  the  event  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  house  by  fire  or  otherwise,  without  fault 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  he  should 
not  be  bound  by  the  covenant  to  pay  rent  or  re- 
pair, unless  such  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  parties  from  other  words  in  the  lease.  In 
the  Code,  we  find  only  so  much  of  this  provision 
retained,  as  relates  to  repairs  and  rebuilding;  but 
not  that  which  dispenses  with  the  payment  of  the 
rent.  Upon  what  ground  the  distinction  was 
taken  by  the  legblature — why  they  refused  to 
provide  against  the  evil  which  was  most  likely  lo 
present  itself,  and  bestowed  their  care  only  upon 
cases  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  is  a  problem, 
of  which  we  can  see  no  rational  solution. 
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Under  the  law,  declaring  unrecorded  convey- 
ances to  be  void,  as  againn  "rreditore  and  pur- 
chaaers,'*  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  cases  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Sometimes  these  words 
have  been  held  to  mean  **  creditors  and  purcKa- 
8er»  of  the  grwUor  ohlyf^  sometimes  they  have 
been  extended  to  **ereditor8  and  purchasers,  who 
but  for  the  deed  or  writing,  would  have  had  title 
to  the  property  conveyed,  or  a  right  to  subject  it 
to  their  debts."  For  instance,  land  belonging  to 
a  married  woman,  but  conveyed  to  a  trustee  for 
her  use  before  her  marriage,  by  €ai  unrecorded 
deed^  has  been  sometimes  exempted  from  the 
claims  of  her  husband's  creditors,  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  them  to  the  extent  of  the  husband's  in- 
terest. The  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
section  11,  chapter  118,  of  the  Code,  which  adopts 
the  enlarged  interpretation  of  the  words,  as  they 
stand  in  the  clause  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

The  equitable  lien  of  the  vendor  of  real  estate 
for  the  unpaid  purchase  money — which,  with  its 
incidental  questions  as  to  a  waiver  of  the  lien, 
and  the  taking  of  other  sureties,  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  litigation — is  entirely  abolished ; 
unless  the  lien  be  expressly  reserved  on  the  face 
of  the  conveyance. 

Title  39  of  the  Code,  on  the  subject  of  Fiduci- 
aries— ^personal  representatives,  guardians,  &c. — 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  Its  pro  vi- 
sions, if  fairly  carried  out,  will  ensure  much  more 
regularity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  such  du- 
ties, than  have  hitherto  obtained ;  and  while  they 
promise  greater  security  on  this  account  to  the  ben- 
eficiaries* they  will  be  for  the  same  reason  service- 
able to  the  numerous  class  of  fiduciaries,  whose 
carelessness  and  ignorance  of  business,  more 
than  any  want  of  honesty,  have  so  often  involved 
in  ruin  themselves  and  their  securities.  Prompt 
and  efficient  means  of  compelling  fiduciaries  to 
account,  are  placed  by  this  act  in  the  power  of 
the  commissioners,  and  the  courts  by  which  they 
are  appointed;  and  they  are  required  to  carry 
into  effect  these  compulsory  powers  against  any 
fiduciary,  who  shall  fail  to  make  an  annual  exhibit 
of  his  accounts,  whenever  a  complaint  of  such 
default,  and  a  demand  of  process,  are  made  by 
^  any  person  interested  as  creditor,  legatee,  dis- 
tributee, or  otherwise,  or  as  the  next  friend  of  an 
infant  so  interested.*' 

The  fifth  section  of  chapter  167«  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  notices  and  motions,  provides  that  any 
person  entitled  to  recover  money  by  action  on 
any  contract,  (except  where  the  defendant  re- 
aides  out  of  the  county,  and  jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
would  attach  by  reason  of  the  contract  having 
been  made  within  it)  may,  after  sixty  days'  no- 
tice, upon  motion  to  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  such  action,  obtain  judgment  for  his  money  ; 
provided,  that  the  notice  shall  have  been  return- 


ed to  the  clerk's  office  forty  days  before  the  i 
tion  is  heard. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  the  entering  wedge  of 
a  new  system  of  collections,  in  plain  cases  of 
money  demands*  where  there  is  no  defence.  For 
cases  that  are  contested,  and  that  involve  qoes- 
tions  of  importance  and  difficulty,  the  proceeding 
by  notice  and  motion  is  unfit,  nor  for  such  is  it 
designed.  But  where  a  note  of  hand,  or  a  bond, 
or  even  a  simple  account,  is  to  be  collected,  there 
being  no  dinpute  between  the  parties,  and  no  <le- 
fence  to  make,  the  new  method  will  be  found  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  cumbrous  roadne 
of  the  proceedings  at  rules.  Under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  rules  system,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  case  heard,  though  of  the  simplest  character, — 
nay  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  judgment  by  default, 
except  that  shadow  called  an  office  judgment — 
in  less  than  four  months  from  the  day  when  the 
suit  is  brought;  and  a  very  sHght  matter  will 
serve  to  continue  the  case  for  one  or  two  more 
terms  at  least.  It  will  be  something  gained,  if  the 
new  proceeding  shall  be  found  to  save  time  in  such 

ses;  while  the  old  method  still  remains  unrepeal- 
ed, for  all  suitors  who  find  it  necessary,  or  who 
prefer  the  practice  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

There  are  many  other  important  changes, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  notice,  if  this  arti- 
cle had  not  been  already  too  much  extended. 
Among  them,  are  the  application  of  the  assets, 
real  and  personal,  of  a  decedent,  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  the  order  of  payment — the  teg- 
ulatton  of  the  action  of  Ejectment,  adopted  sub- 
stantially from  the  New  York  Statutes — ^the  abo- 
lition of  writs  of  right  of  entry,  and  of  forme- 
don-^the  statute  of  interpleader,  which  enables 
adefendant  who  disclaims  any  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  suit,  to  call  in  the  party  really 
interested  and  cause  his  rights  to  be  litigated — 
the  substitution  of  a  new  process  for  the  discovery 
of  property  belonging  to  a  debtor  in  execu- 
tion, for  the  existing  law  of  personal  imprison- 
ment— and  a  number  of  alterations  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  suits,  from  the  commencement  thereof 
until  the  final  termination.  Most  of  these  changes, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  judgment,  and  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous in  practice.  Some  of  them  have  been 
already  tested  by  the  experience  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  some  of  our  sister  states;  the  recent 
legislation  of  which  appears  from  the  marginal 
references  to  have  been  diligently  compared  -with 
our  own.  But  we  have  probably  dwelt  upon 
these  professional  subjects,  as  long  as  our  gene- 
ral readers  will  think  advisable;  and  we  commit 
the  Code  of  Virginia  to  the  hands  of  others, 
more  competent  to  do  it  justice  than  ourselves — 
to  the  learned  judges,  and  the  accomplished  law- 
yers, of  the  Commonwealth. 
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A  THREEFOLD  SONG. 

PAET  I. 

THE  ICE  TO  THE  WATER. 

Thou  art  weak,  my  lister, 

The  (ailing  leaf 
Stirs  in  thy  bosom, 

A  quivering  grief. 
0eep  in  thy  current 

The  keel  is  pressed, 
Ruthlessly  wounding 

Thy  loving  breast. 
A  teardrop  shakes  thee. 

The  echoes  fright, 
The  soft  winds  chase  tee. 

In  wavy  flight. 
Bloving  and  trembling, 

With  endless  start, 
Ceaselessly  beateth 

Thy  feeling  heart — 
But  I  Btaiid  with  bosom  careless. 
Haughty  brow  and  spirit  fearless, 
For  the  tempest  cannot  harm  me, 
Trampling  steed  or  rushing  army. 
On  presses  the  mass, 

Nor  do  1  shake, 
The  nations  may  pass, 

I  shall  not  break,-^ 
Come  to  me,  sister, 

The  cold  can  bless 
Thy  changeful  being, 

With  hardiness. 


PART  II. 

THE  WATER  TO  THE  ICE. 

Thou  art  stem,  my  sister. 

Thy  heavy  eye 
Bears  not  in  image 

The  happy  sky. 
Chafaied  by  thy  greatness 

Movelessly  still. 
Thou  never  feelest 

Love's  holy  thrill. 
Over  thee  passeth 

The  living  swann ; 
Over  thee  rageth 

The  shattering  storm. 
These  do  not  hurt  thee. 

Firm  that  thou  ait. 
Lonely  in  Nature, 

Without  a  heart, 
But  I  move  with  bosom  living 
Ever  taking,  ever  giving, 
Ever  parting,  ever  greeting. 
Ever  missing,  ever  meeting. 
In  storm  or  in  calm. 

In  death  or  birth 
I  otter  the  psalm 

Of  loving  earth. 
Come  to  me  sister. 

The  sun  will  shine 
And  make  thy  being 

Asi 


TART    III. 

THE  WATER  AND  THE  ICE. 

With  murmuring  song  die  gently  speakmg  water 
Embraced  her  sister  closely  and  besought  her. 

While  smilmg  look'd  the  sun  upon  the  twain-^ 
The  soul  of  love  breath'd  on  her  and  she  felt  it. 
And  bending  toward  the  open  arms,  she  melted. 

And  stream  and  ice  were  one  again. 

G.  G. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

G^enuiiie  English  Poetry  had  iti  rite  with 
Chaucer,  about  450  years  ago.  In  this  time  it 
must,  necessarily,  have  undergone  great  changes; 
for  otherwise,  it  would  have  escaped  the  law  of 
all  other  human  things,  or  rather,  it  alone  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  experienced 
by  every  thing  else,  from  the  progress  of  time. 
In  the  course  of  these  450  years,  England  has 
been  many  times  revolutionised,  physically,  po- 
litically and  socially.  Man*s  capabilities  have 
been  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  and  so  have  his 
enjoyments;  new  arts  have  sprung  up,  new  sub- 
jects of  thought  have  been  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  new  motives  have  stimulated  to  ac- 
tion. Our  language  has  changed  from  a  mdo 
instrument  of  mental  communication,  into  a 
strong,  diversified,  and  polished  organ  of  expres- 
sion. Entire  departments  altogether  new,  have 
been  added  to  the  range  of  Literature—dognias 
formerly  believed  have  been  discarded — doubtfiil 
doctrines  have  been  tried,  and  new  truths  have 
swelled  the  amount  of  human  knowledge.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  conditions  under  which  man- 
kind exists  are  incessantly  changing,  man  b 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  essentially  the  same 
being,  guided  by  the  same  intellect,  moved  by 
the  same  passions,  and  going  through  the  same 
round  of  life.  The  Englishman  of  to-day,  is  the 
same  with  the  Kelt  who  rushed  into  the  surf  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  Romans,  the  same 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  adventurer,  and  the  Nor- 
man conqueror.  The  Red  Rose  and  the  White 
Rose  are  the  same  flower — ^the  Cavalier  and  the 
Roundhead,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
however  they  may  set  themselves  the  one  against 
the  other,  are  alike  in  the  outer  and  in  the  inner 
man,  in  strength  and  in  weakness,  in  the  cradle 
and  in  the  grave. 

Now  poetry  is  the  mirror  at  once  of  the  un- 
changing nature  of  man,  and  of  the  shifting 
conditions  of  life.  We  may  expect  to  find  it 
therefore,  as  we  look  over  its  history,  the  sima 
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iQ  esMDce,  and  rariable  in  form.  In  the  poetry 
of  every  age  we  must  find  pasaion  and  imagina- 
tion, otherwise  it  is  not  poetry;  but  we  could  not 
expect  Chaucer  and  Cowper  to  agree  circum- 
Btantially  in  the  description  of  a  faithful  priest. 
The  great  object  of  the  Poet  has  ever  been 
to  please ;  and  to  effect  this,  man  being  essen- 
tially always  the  same,  the  poets  have  necessa- 
rily treated  of  the  same  subjects,  and  in  the 
main,  in  the  same  way.  Love,  Glory,  Religion, 
Liberty,  and  the  description  of  outward  nature, 
have  been  the  great  themes  of  the  muse  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day,  and  as 
man  has  ever  acknowledged  their  power,  so  the 
poet  has  ever  sung  the  same  strain  about  them. 
Take  as  examples  the  following  apostrophes  to 
Liberty — the  first  by  Barbour  in  the  middle  of 
Che  14th  century,  the  last  by  Cowper  in  the  close 
of  the  16th. 

BARBOUR. 

"  Ah  Fredome  is  a  nobill  thing ! 
Fredome  mayae  man  to  haiff  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis  : 
He  livys  at  ese,  that  frely  liyyi! 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  Fredome  &ilyth ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing, 
Na  he  that  ay  base  livyt  free. 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretchyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  W3rt, 
And  suld  think  Fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 

COWPER. 

"  'Tis  Liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life,  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    AH  constraint 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 

Is  evil ;  hurts  the  fiiculties,  impedes 

Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 

The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 

In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form," 

Many  illustrations  might  be  added  to  show 
the  essential  in  the  poetry  of  all  ages — but  what 
need  of  illustrations?  Who  does  not  perceive 
at  once,  that  this  must  be  so  ?  In  music  there 
may  be  an  infinite  number  of  individual  airs, 
and  an  almost  boundless  variety  in  style,  senti- 
ment and  execution ;  but  at  last  all  b  comprised 
within  the  scale  of  seven  notes,  of  which  you 
cannot  enlarge  the  number,  nor  change  the  re- 
lation. So  with  man — there  are  diversities  in- 
finite in  number  between  individuals,  but  a  com- 
mon humanity  classifies  all  men  together.  And 
so  with  man's  productions— they  are  diversified 


as  the  leaves  of  the  forest — they  are  in  many 
things  opposed  to  each  other,  but  their  resem- 
blance is  stronger  than  their  dissimilarity,  and 
that  resemblance  is  found  in  the  indelible  stamp 
upon  all  of  human  nature. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  broadest 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  English  po- 
etry of  different  periods,  it  is  easy  to  trace  some 
to  the  differences  of  the  social  state  of  these  pe- 
riods. The  martial  pomp  of  chivalry,  its  bar- 
barous valour,  its  overstrained  principles  of 
honour  and  etiquette,  and  its  want  of  a  basis 
in  anything  real  and  true,  gave  tone  and  coionr- 
ing  to  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  and  of  Spenser 
bis  first  great  successor,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
200  years.  Feudalism  was  gone  as  a  system, 
though  its  influences  were  still  strongly  felt,  when 
the  Elizabethan  writers  arose,  and  they  emeiged 
from  the  cloudland  of  chivalry  and  entered 
upon  the  exhaustless  field  of  human  nature,  and 
how  gloriously  they  expatiated  there  !— But  m 
their  passion,  their  brave  neglect  of  preceding 
models,  their  frequent  coarseness— in  everything 
that  made  them  the  admiration  and  delight  of 
after  ages,  and  in  everything  that  exposed  them 
to  just  censure,  we  see  the  mirror  of  the  vigoroos 
yet  rude  times,  of  the  impulsive  and  self-willed 
Henry  and  his  despotic  daughter.  Milton's 
epic,  could  not  at  its  date,  have  been  written  in 
any  other  country,  nor  could  it  have  been  writ- 
ten in  England  at  any  date  earlier  than  that  of 
its  actual  appearance.  In  it  partly,  but  still 
more  distinctly  in  some  of  his  other  poetical 
writings,  especially  his  sonnets,  we  see  the  love 
of  Liberty,  the  boldness  of  spirit,  and  the  deep- 
seated  and  energetic  religious  principles  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  bold  and  trne-beait- 
ed  reformers  of  the  period.  At  the  restoration, 
the  banished  monarch  and  his  ousted  party  took 
possession  of  the  government,  with  a  shout  of 
rejoicing,  and  licentious  revelry  was  the  only 
mode  of  rejoicing  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
sensual  ChaHes,  and  poetry,  with  some  noble 
exceptions,  *^  was  degraded  from  a  high  and  no- 
ble art  to  a  mere  courtly  amusement,  or  pander 
to  immorality." 

In  1688  the  contests  which  had  incessandy 
convulsed  the  nation  from  the  time  of  James  I., 
were  ended  by  the  settlement  of  the  government 
upon  the  basis  on  which  it  has  ever  since  rested. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed,  the  arts  of  peace 
were  cultivated,  and  the  forms  of  society  were 
regulated  by  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette.  And 
what  was  poetry  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  I.  and  George  II.  ?  in  the  hands  of  Pope 
and  Addison  and  Gay  and  Pamell  and  Prior? 
It  was  intellectual,  polished,  and  sprightly,  bot 
cold,  timid,  and  superficial,  and  governed  by 
laws  ahnost  as  well  established  as  those  which 
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directed  the  royal  succession.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding period  down  to  1780,  poetry  as  well  as 
society  preserred  essentially  the  features  wiiich 
had  been  impressed  upon  them,  though  the  spirit 
of  both  was  gradually  changing.  Since  the 
American  and  the  French  Revolution,  impor- 
tant changes  in  society,  have  been  rapidly  work- 
ing in  most  parts  of  Christendom.  There  has 
been  manifested  a  desire  for  change,  and  a  rest- 
lessness of  restraint— and  a  longing  for  larger 
liberty  in  all  things.  Old  opinions,  good  and 
bad,  have  been  assailed,  and  new  ideas  good  and 
bad,  have  been  propagated  with  the  utmost  zeal. 
Elfects  almost  supernatural,  have  resulted  from 
new  discoveries,  and  new  applications  of  form- 
er ones— impatient  expecution  of  something 
greater  fills  all  breasts,  and  advance  is  inscribed 
oa  the  banners  of  the  leaders  of  the  world*s 
great  army.  And  what  is  the  history  of  Poetry 
siace  1780  ?  Scarcely  can  we  find  two  consid- 
erable poets  sufficiently  alike  to  be  classed  to- 
gether in  one  school — Cowper,  and  Darwin,  and 
Bums,  and  Crabbe,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Scott, 
and  Byron,  and  Elliott,  and  Tennyson,  all  origi- 
nal, all  reforoaers,  and  all  different.  Thus  we 
tee  that  Poetry  has  ever  shadowed  forth  the 
forms  of  life,  political  and  social,  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  different  periods.  It  is 
certain  that  at  present.  Poetry  does  not  occupy 
in  Literature,  the  relative  rank  that  once  it  did. 
la  the  eariiest  periods  of  its  history.  Literature 
was  scarcely  anything  but  Poetry,  and  we  are 
Dot  very  far  removed  from  the  time,  when  though 
the  other  departments  were  highly  cultivated, 
and  successful  writers  in  prose  were  highly  es- 
teemed, still  the  topmost  niche  in  the  temple 
was  adjudged  to  the  great  poet. 

Thb  can  never  be  again.  Prose  connects  it- 
wlf  with  the  highest  interests  of  all  men.  Poetry 
bas  regard  chiefly,  to  the  gratification  of  com- 
paradvely  a  few.  And  indeed,  as  the  instrument 
of  pleasure  merely,  the  prose  writings  of  the 
present  day,  are  more  eagerly  sought  for  than 
its  poetry.  Novels,  Magazines,  Reviews  and 
tales  of  broad  humor,  are  read  with  avidity  by 
all  classes,  while  a  new  poem  excites  little  sen- 
sation by  its  appearance. 

We  are  not  however  to  suppose  that  the  age 
ofPoetry  is  passed  never  to  return.  As  long 
as  man  continues  what  he  is,  he  will  take  pleas- 
are  in  elevated  thoughts  nobly  expressed,  and 
this  pleasure  will  be  heightened  by  the  numbers 
and  ornaments  of  verse.  Nor  let  us  suppose  that 
poeuy  is  a  mere  painted  glory  that  daszles  the 
imagination.  In  some  of  its  sublimest  inspira- 
tions, it  is  as  literally  true,  as  the  plainest  fact  of 
life.  The  bare  annunciation  of  some  truth,  is 
esMntially  poetry  of  the  highest  grade.  Man 
is  made  of  the  dust,  and  returns  to  dust  again, 


and  is  bound  to  earth  by  a  thousand  strong  ties* 
but  he  is  not  all  earthy.  His  spiritual  nature  is 
as  real  in  its  existence,  its  development,  and  itt 
connections,  as  his  material  nature,  and  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  is  always  Poetry.  The  present  age, 
therefore,  cares  little  for  poetry,  not  because  it 
is  too  real  in  its  pursuits,  but  because  it  is  too 
material  in  its  tendencies.  When  the  earth  is 
ready  to  apprehend  the  whole  truth,  then  Poetry 
will  speak  again  in  a  nobler  tone  than  even 

S.  L.  C. 
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BY  SUSAN  AaCHKE  TAU.EY. 

"The  shore  is  lonely— the  shore  is  dreary— 
The  breeze  is  (aint  on  die  waten  wide,— 

Sinking  adown  with  pioions  weary, 
Sinking  adown  with  the  sobbmg  tide. 

•*  Slowly  upward  the  waves  are  gliding— 
Slowly  up  where  the  pearl  shelb  lie ; 

Downward  over  the  white  sands  sliding. 
Singing  lightly  and  carelessly. 

**  Far  above  in  the  sunlight  giowmg. 
The  sea-gulls  wheel  in  their  joyous  play. 

Far  below  where  the  waves  are  flowing, 
Happy  things  in  their  gladness  stmy. 

**  I  cannot  rest  by  the  restless  ocean, 
I  cannot  stay  on  the  dreary  shore  :— 

Give  me  the  billows'  wild  commotion- 
Give  me  the  gathering  tempest's  roar. 

**  1  cannot  toil  for  the  scanty  treasure 

Cast  aside  by  the  idle  wave ; 
Mine  be  toil  in  a  bolder  measure— 

The  strength  of  the  tempest's  breath  to  brave. 

**  Oft,  when  the  low  winds  faintly  sighing 

Idly  ruffle  the  billow's  crest, 
I  hear  a  voice  to  my  own  replying— 

A  tone  of  promise    a  tone  of  rest. 

**  Faintly  over  the  waters  ringing, 
Sweet  its  music,  and  soft  and  low ; 

Ne'er  on  earth  waa  so  sweet  a  singing- 
It  calls,  it  calls  me— oh,  let  me  go ! 

**Oft,  as  I  mark  the  foam-wreaths  gleaming, 
Pearly  white  on  the  midnight  strand, 

I  see  a  Ught  through  the  darkness  streammg-* 
A  beacon  bright  to  a  fairer  land. 

**Tell  me  not  of  the  waraing  beacon. 
Tell  me  not  of  the  Syren's  strain— 

The  feaHul  never  may  know  or  reckon 
The  joy  that  lies  o'erthe  boundless  main ! " 


Bright  and  glad  was  the  calm  blue  ocean. 
Gaily  the  light  bark  left  the  shore. 

Wild  and  fierce  grew  the  storm's  c 
The  bark  in  its  beauty  retuned  bo  mors. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  and  bis «  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets."* 

Of  couree  the  "edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle*' 
which  appears  on  the  back  of  these  pamphlets 
means  nothing.  We  are  surprised  to  see  Carlyle 
make  use  of  such  a  stale  device;  but  luckily  there 
is  one  thing  about  this  author  which  is  unmis- 
takable and  thftt  is  his  style.  No  writer  in  Eng- 
laojd,  other  than  Carlyje,  could  mould  those  sen- 
tences. They  are  unique.  They  even  go  a 
bowshot  beyond  all  his  former  vagaries.  We 
question  if  *'  Sartor  Resartus"  itself  could  display 
anything  so  extravagant  as  is  seen  here — whether 
even  Teufelsdrackh  ever  spoke  or  wrote  such  jar- 
gon. In  the  "  Latter  Day  Pamphlets"  all  those 
strange,  wild  phrases  and  barbaric  compounds 
which  have  come  to  be  called  Carlyk-isms,  stand 
prominently  forth— ever  seem  to  be  obtruded  on 
the  reader  as  if  to  say, "  Pause !  wonder  if  it  please 
you — but  read,  for  you  will  find  it  worth  your 
while!"  Indeed  Carlyle,  we  have  imagined  in 
entering  upon  these  political  disquisitions,  felt 
the  necessity  of  numerous  readers  tb  produce  the 
effect  be  desired  and  aimed  at  more  than  usual 
originality.  He  will  certainly  have  readers.  But 
we  would  suggest  to  him  that  such  a  Babel-con- 
fusion of  tongues,  was  not  necessary.  The  doc- 
trines, conveyed  in  any  words,  would  startle  and 
astound. 

Most  truly  are  they  astonishing!    We  knew 
iMfore  that  Thomas  Cariyle  was  the  great  "  new 
/light"  philosopher  come  to  reform  the  world,  and 
/  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  remarkable  doc- 
/  trines  and  views  of  life  given  to  the  public  in 
I  Sartor  Resartus  and  its  successors.    We  bad 
\  gone  through  his  numerous  histories,  lectures, 
pamphletSi  reviews,  often  profound,  always  stri- 
king, and  had  enjoyed  in  all,  from  '•  Past  and 
Present"  to  the  ''French  Revolution,"  the  re- 
markable strength  and  copiousness  of  the  au- 
thor's imagination — ^but  there  was  something  still 
wanting  in  his  political  theory.    It  was  not  quite 
plain.    He  was  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory,  a 
Conservative  nor  a  Radical.     The  ** Latter  Day 
Pamphlets"  have  cleared  up  all  doubt  on  this 
point.    Thomas  C  arlyle  is  now  the  head  reformer 
of  the  age,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  political  the- 
ory of  his  own,  and  is  soon,  we  predict,  to  found 
a  school  of  politics  in  England  which  shall  re- 
echo his  wild  doctrines.    It  ought  to  be  called 
Carlyleism,  for  no  other  word  will  express  it  prin- 
ciples so  well. 

In  "  Sartor  Resartus"—"  Past  and  Present,"— 
**  Chartism"  and  all  his  numerous  review  articles, 

*  Lattce  Day  Pamphlsts.  Edited  by  Tliot.  Carlyle. 
I.  The  Present  Times.  11.  Model  Prisons.  III.  Down- 
ing Street.    New  York ;    Harper  and  Brotbeni.    1850. 


Carlyle  has  put  forward  his  favorite  doctrine. 
The  age,  he  says,  is  hollow,  womeut,  ^sick,** re- 
ligion is  a  cant  and  a  formula,  the  whole  macfaine- 
ry  of  government  throughout  the  globe  a  fares 
ahd  a  blunder.  Men  in  high  plaees  are  aetorB, 
kings  are  '*  sham-kings  play-acting  as  at  Drary- 
Lane,"  bishops  ulk  of  **  prevenient  grace,"  whUs 
paupers  are  dying,  the  Pope  and  his  religion  isa 
'« wretched  old  kettle  ruined  from  top  to  bot- 
tom." Everything  political,  social  and  religions, 
in  a  word  is  •*  out-of-joint."  The  orators,  he 
says,  speak  **  from  the  teeth  outward"— they  ars 
''  Hesperus  Fiddlestrings"  '« holding  few  virtues 
in  their  paltry  skins  save  those  eseential  for  di- 
gesting victuals;  envious,  cowardly,  vain;  widi- 
out  heroimn  in  word,  thought,  or  action"— a  sort 
of  talking  machine  nnfit  for  action,  knowing  not 
eameatness.  The  age  is  hollow!  This  is  tbe 
great,  loud-resounding  keynote  of  his  polideil 
writings.    There  is  no  heroism. 

This  word  heroism^  with  Cartyle*s  adraireiiB  ii 
like  the  Shibboleth  of  the  liluminati — it  unloeb 
all.  It  is  the  general  term  for  all  the  doiogs  of 
strong  and  energetic  men  in  all  ag^s,  howevsr 
much  their  actions  may  outrage  Jnatice  and  right. 

Let  a  man  like  Cromwell,  Napoleon,  Mira- 
beau*  or  Francis,  make  his  appearance  wheo  a 
land  is  torn  with  convulsions,  take  the  bead  sf 
affairs  by  main  force  or  intrigue  and  bend  ill 
hearts  and  arms  with  the  weight  of  his  iron  dei- 
potism;  and  Thomas  Carlyle  is  by  his  side  Is 
clap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  say  God  speed! 
Here  he  says  to  the  worid  is  a  mtm^  not  "  a  pat- 
ent digester,"  a  '*  walking  clothes-horse,"  but  t 
true-hearted,  tamett  man,  and  hence  to  be  re- 
spected and  upheld.  In  every  age  and  nation  tbe 
strong-soul'd  men  are  his  ^  heroes"  and  he  koeeb 
before  them  with  a  true  ^*  hero-worship."  Eveiy 
where  this  feeling  stands  prominently  out  in 
his  writings.  Mirabeau,  who  lived  amid  civil 
convulsions  as  in  hb  natural  atmosphere,  awl 
who  died  like  a  vain  and  imbecile  actor,  asking 
for  opium  and  *^  crowns  of  flowers,"  that  he  might 
appear  to  overcome  death  and  pain — ^this  man  snd 
his  character,  Cariyle  dwells  upon  with  delight 
and  depicts  with  the  gosto  of  profound  admirs' 
tion.  He  may  have  been  a  debauchee,  and  a 
sionate  wilful  desperado,  but  he  was  a  brave, great 
soul,  a  man  who  never  trifled,  an  kauiest  oisai 
So  in  his  notice  of  the  death  of  Edward  Irving. 
Whoever  may  have  read  those  remarkable  ser- 
mons called  **  Orations  ontht  Oracles  of  God,'' 9bA 
'*  An  Argument  on  the  Judgment  to  Come,"  vkhidi 
created  such  a  sensation  in  London  some  thiriy 
years  ago,  will  at  once  recall  the  character  of  Ir- 
ving.   He  was  a  zealous,  bold  and  energedc 
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»  but  a  preacher  who  introduced  political  and 
Uterarf  diteoMions  (noi  aimple  aUusion$)  into  his 
iaimoos,  and  atrove  after  notoriety  by  every  meana 
in  hii  power — by  frowning,  atamping,  Uiuiider- 
Bg  out  hii  worda,  and  by  gestures,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Carlyle*s  own,  ^*  not  recommended  in 
aay  book  of  gesture."  No  matter  for  all  this .' 
He  was  a  vigorous,  powerful,  earnest  man. 

And  so  with  all  the  **  heroes"  of  the  world— 
wbevever  power  is  manifest  this  writer  pauses, 
investigates,  and  ends  by  supporting  the  hero 
with  all  the  force  of  his  profound  intellect.  His 
admiration  for  these  men  brings  him  by  a  plain 
path  to  the  question  :  Are  their  none  such  now 
here  in  England  ?  Cannot  they  take  the  head 
of  affairs  and  do  away  with  the  prevalent  cant 
and  want  of  earnestness?  Ought  they  not  to 
ibew  themselves  and  save  England  which,  *' since 
the  potato  died"  is  going  over  the  precipice  of 
ruin?— a  ** precipice,"  be  it  said,  which  Carlyle 
seems  to  have  discovered  for  the  purpose  of  lug- 
ging it  by  a  large  **  chain"  into  every  third  para- 
graph of  bis  Minister*s  Speech  in  these  pamph 
lets. 

The  first,  which  is  called  the '"  PaxsENT  Tims," 
opens  in  Cariyle^s  best  manner  with  a  striking 
portraiture  of  European  affairs : 

''Not  long  ago  the  world  eaw,  with  thought- 
lesB  joy,  which  might  have  been  very  thoughtful 
joy,  a  real  miracle  not  heretofore  considered  pos- 
eible  or  couceivabie  in  the  world — a  Reforming 
Pope.  A  simple  pious  creature,  a  good  country 
priest  invested  unexpectedly  with  the  tiara,  takes 
up  the  New  Testament,  declares  that  this  hence- 
forth shall  be  his  rule  of  governiDg.  No  more 
finesse,  chicanery,  hypocrisy,  or  false  or  foul  deal- 
ing of  any  kind :  God*s  truth  shall  be  spoken. 
God's  justice  shall  be  done,  on  the  throne  called 
of  St.  Peter :  an  honest  Pope,  Papa,  or  Father 
of  Christendom,  shall  preside  there.  And  such  a 
throne  of  St.  Peter !  and  such  a  Christendom,  for 
SB  honest  Papa  to  preside  in!  The  European  pop- 
atatioos  eveiy  where  hailed  the  omeu  with  shout- 
isg  and  rejoicing,  leading  articles  and  tar  barrels ; 
thinking  people  listened  with  astonishment — not 
with  sorrow  if  they  were  faithful  or  wise;  with 
awe  rather  as  at  the  heralding  of  death,  and  with 
[  a  joy  as  af  victory  beyond  death !  Something  pi- 
oas,  grand,  and  as  if  awful  in  that  joy,  revealing 
oace  more  the  Presence  of  Divine  Justice  in  this 
world.         •••••• 

** '  Rarerming  Pope  ?'  said  one  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, often  in  those  weeks:  *  was  there  ever  such 
a  miracle  ?  About  to  break  up  that  huge  impos- 
tbume  too,  by  'curing'  it?  Turgot  and  Necker 
were  nothing  to  this.  God  is  great ;  and  when  a 
scandal  ia  to  end,  brings  some  devoted  man  to 
take  charge  of  it  in  hope,  not  iiTdespair!'  But 
can  not  he  reform?  asked  many  simple  persons; 
to  whom  our  friend,  in  grim  banter,  would  reply, 
*  Reform  a  Popedom — hardly.  A  wretched  old 
kettle,  ruined  from  top  to  bottom,  aad  consisting 
mainly  now  of  foul  grime  and  rust :  stop  the 
holes  of  it,  as  your  anteceasors  have  been  doing. 


with  temporary  putty-*it  may  bang  together  yet 
a  while  ;  begin  to  hammer  at  it,  solder  at  it,  to 
what  you  call  mend  and  rectify  it — it  will  fall  to 
shreds,  as  sure  as  rust  is  rust — go  all  into  name- 
less dissolution — and  the  fat  in  the  fire  will  be  a 
thing  worth  looking  at,  poor  Pope  i' " 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  he  says,  the  throne 
St.  Peter  received  notice  to  quit,  and  take  itself 
off.    What  right  has  U  to  live ! 

Then  came  the  revolution  in  France  aad  the 
'*  boundless,  uncontrollable  explosion  of  all  Eu- 
rope." 

*'  Every  where  immeasurable  Democracy  rose 
monstrous,  loud,  blatant,  inarticulate  as  the  voice 
of  Chaos.  Every  where  the  OflScial  holy  of  ho- 
lies was  scandalously  laid  bare  to  dogs  and  the 
profane  :  enter,  all  the  world,  see  what  kind  of 
Official  holy  it  is.  Kings  every  where,  and 
reigning  persons,  stared  in  sudden  horror,  the 
voice  of  the  whole  world  bellowing  in  their 
ear,  *  Begone,  ve  imbecile  hypocrites,  histrios 
not  heroes!  Off  with  you,  off!'  and,  what 
was  peculiar  and  notable  in  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  Kings  all  made  haste  to  go,  as 
exclaiming,  *We  are  poor  histrios,  we  sure 
enough;  did  vou  want  heroes?  Don't  kill  us; 
we  couldn't  help  it!'  Not  one  of  them  turned 
round,  and  stood  upon  his  Kingship,  as  upon  a 
right  he  could  afford  to  die  for,  or  to  risk  his  skin 
upon :  by  no  manner  of  means.  That,  1  say,  is 
the  alarming  peculiarity  at  present.  Democra- 
cy, on  this  new  occasion,  finds  all  Kings  conscunis 
that  they  are  but  Play-actors.  The  miserable 
mortals,  enacting  their  High  Life  Below  Stairs, 
with  faith  only  that  this  liniverse  may  perhaps 
be  all  a  phantasm  and  hypocrisis — the  truculent 
Constable  of  the  Destinies  suddenly  enters: 
'Scandalous  Phantasms,  what  do  you  here?' 
Are  '  solemnly  constituted  Impostors'  the  proper 
Kings  of  men  ?  Did  you  think  the  Life  of  Man 
was  a  grimacing  dance  of  apes  ?  To  be  led 
always  by  the  squeak  of  your  paltry  fiddle?  Ye 
miserable,  this  Universe  is  not  an  upholstery  Pup- 
pet-play, but  a  terrible  God's  Fact;  and  you,  I 
think — had  not  you  better  be  gone  !' " 

These  sketches  are  very  striking,  but  we  has- 
ten to  the  matter  which  has  made  theae  Latter 
Day  Pamphlets  truly  a  new  thing  under  the  snn, 
and  to  which  this  review  of  European  politica  is 
merely  an  introduction — a  sort  of  flourish  of  the 
orchestra  before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  real  mat- 
ter of  the  book. 

We  are  ia  the  first  place  tokl  that  England,  at 
present,  is  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  mere  inert  force  of  her  pauper  population, 
who  are  dragging  down  those  who  workt  and 
thus  are  ruining  the  laboring  artisan  equally  with 
themselves.  He  compares  the  atate  of  things  to 
a  foul  sink  which  ia  slowly  but  continually  re- 
ceiving the  oozinga  of  the  surrounding  soil.  Nee- 
dle women  by  thousands  are  perishing  for  want 
of  work,  and  the  one  or  two  million  paupers,  that 
is  to  say  sapemumerarieB,are  ^*  loading  the  chaiat' 
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which  han^  over  the  ^  precipice**  eustaioed  by 
Ihe  workiug  population.  In  Ireland,  the  potato 
**ha8  died,**  and  the  iuhabitanU  are  giving  a  last 
look 

"  For  com  ships  in  the  offing,*' 

before  devouring  each  other.  In  Connemara, 
Ulster,  Connaugbt  and  many  other  counties  things 
are  desperate — hrtadiB  wanted  and  if  not  supplied 
a  civil  coDTuision  will  ensue.  **  In  Connemara 
there  has  sprung  a  leak  since  the  death  of  the 
potato ;  and  but  for  Treasury  grants  and  rates  in 
aid,  Connaugbt  would  have  to  recur  to  Canna- 
balism.**  The  '*able  bodied  paupers'*  of  Eng- 
land are  represented  as  coming  out  of  the  work- 
houses and  roving  about  like  Banditti— doomed  to 
misery  and  woe  and  **  ultimate  descent  to  the 
DeviV*— klragging  down  those  who  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

**The  others  that  still  stand  have  their  own 
diiBculties,  I  can  tell  you  !  But  you,  by  imper- 
fect energy  and  redundant  appetite,  by  doing  too 
little  work  and  drinking  too  much  beer,  you  (I 
bid  you  observe)  have  proved  that  you  can  not  do 
it!  You  lie  there  plainly  in  the  ditch.  And  I 
am  to  pick  you  up  again  on  these  mad  terms ; 
help  you  ever  again,  as  with  our  heart's  blood, 
to  do  what,  once  for  all,  the  gods  have  made  im- 
possible? To  load  the  fatal  chain  withyourper- 
petual  staggerings  and  sprawliugs,  and  ever 
again  load  it,  till  we  all  lie  sprawling?  My  indi- 
gent incompetent  friends,  I  will  not !  Know  that, 
whoever  may  be  *  sons  of  freedom,*  you.  for  your 
part,  are  not,  and  can  not  be  such.  Not  *  free^ 
you,  I  think,  whoever  may  be  free.'* 

This  is  the  state  of  England,  says  Cariylo 
But  how  is  the  ''leak*'  to  be  stopped  ?  An  arti- 
cle appeared  lately  in  Fraser*s  Magazine  on  the 
properties  of  Indian  Com— an  article  published 
anonymously,  but  known  as  Carlyle*s  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned.  Indian  corn,  he 
says,  (and  he  speaks  of  it  as  he  might  of  some 
outlandish  product  of  Australia  or  the  Feejee  Isl- 
lands,  not  a  plant  which  is  found  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,)  Indian  com,  says  Carlyle,  is  not  the 
bitter,  gravelly,  unwholesome  apology  for  wheat 
represented  to  him  by  certain  persons  who  had 
no  mill  stones  hard  enough  to  grind  the  sturdy 
American  grain,  but  an  excellent  meal,  making 
excellent  bread,  exceedingly  sweet  and  rich,  *Mike 
the  kernel  of  a  nut.'*  Indian  Corn,  then  be 
thinks,  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  article  for  the  hungry  paupers. 
But  this,  he  thiuks,  cannot  last.  England  is  al- 
ready at  the  mercy  of  America  for  her  cotton — 
that  is  for  the  employment,  subsistence,  qidtintu, 
of  her  artisans  and  to  depend  for  corn  ou  Amer- 
ica would  be  precarious. 

No !  the  evil  is  deeper  and  requires  more  radi- 
cal remedids^-and  here  comes  the  curiosity  of 


the  work,  the  Utopian,  mn-mad,  ootrageona  the* 
ory,  which  will  stamp  these  ^  Latter  Day  Pam- 
phlets" to  all  time,  as  the  fie  fba  yiira  of  poltli- 
cal  extravagansa.  Cariyle  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  To  have  a  nation  well-govened, 
that  is,  to  say,  powerfully,  sagaeionsly  governed, 
there  most  be  at  the  helm  the  strong  arme  aad 
firm  hearts.  Hitherto  these  have  given  plaee  to 
••platform  orators,**  "talking  maebinee,**  *' bun- 
dles of  Pariiamentary  eloquence," — the  **BttA 
Kings**  must  rise  in  their  power,  reveal  them- 
selves and  after  kicking  out  *•  Mr.  Hespems  Fid- 
dlestring**  and  his  crew,  take  command.  **  The 
Real  Captain,*'  he  exclaims,  ^unless  it  be  some 
captain  of  mechanical  industry,  hired  by  Mam- 
mon, where  is  he  in  these  days?  Most  likely  in 
silence,  in  sad  isolation  somewhere,  in  remote 
obscurity.*' 

•'  England,  as  I  persuade  myself,  still  conttins 
in  it  many  kings ;  possesses,  as  Old  Rome  did, 
niauy  meu  not  needing  *' election"  to  command, 
but  eternally  elected  for  it  by  the  Maker  Himselt 
England's  one  hope  is  in  these  just  noww  They 
are  among  the  silent  I  believe ;  mostly  far  away 
from  platforms  and  public  palaverings;  not  speak- 
ing forth  the  image  of  their  nobleuesa  in  transi- 
torv  words,  but  imprinting  it,  each  on  his  own 
little  section  of  the  world,  in  silent  facts,  in  mod- 
est valiant  actions,  that  will  endure  for  evermore. 
They  must  sit  silent  no  longer.  They  are  sum- 
moned to  assert  themselves ;  to  act  forth,  and  ar- 
ticulately vindicate,  in  the  teeth  of  howling  mul- 
titudes, of  a  world  too  justly  maddened  into  all 
manner  of  delirious  clamors,  what  of  wisdom 
they  derive  from  God.  England,  and  the  Eter- 
nal voices,  summon  them ;  poor  England  never 
so  needed  them  as  now.  Up!  be  doing  every 
where!  the  hour  of  crisis  nas  verily  come! 
In  all  sections  of  English  life,  the  GcKf-made 
king  is  needed — is  pressin^Iv  demanded  in  most; 
iu  some,  can  not  longer,  without  peril  as  of  coa- 
flagration,  be  dispensed  with.  He,  whereaoever 
he  finds  himself,  can  sav '  Here  too  am  I  wanted; 
here  is  the  kinedom  I  nave  to  subjugate,  and  in- 
troduce God*s  Xaws  into — God*s  Laws,  instead 
of  Mamraon*s  and  M*Croudy*s,  and  the  oki 
Anarch*s !  Here  is  my  work,  nere  or  nowhere.** 
Are  there  many  such,  who  will  answer  to  the 
call,  in  England?  It  turns  on  that,  whether 
Eugland,  rapidly  crumbling  in  these  very  yeais 
and  months,  shall  go  down  to  the  Abyss  as  her 
neighbors  have  all  done,  or  survive  to  new  icraad- 
er  destinies  u^tAout  solution  of  continuity ! " 

"  Here  is  the  kingdom  I  have  to  subjugate  !^  The 
strong  and  powerful  minded  are  to  take  posses- 
sion of  authority  and  **  subjugate**  England. — 
that  is,  be  a  unumvirate  or  a  centumvirale  of  Die* 
tators.  But  bow  discover  those  men  who  are  to 
lead  in  the  coming  avatar  of  all  political  good? 
By  proclamation  or  sound  of  trumpet  ?  It  is  very 
possible  that  Napoleon  and  Cromwell,  if  the 
French  or  English  people  had  demanded  **the 
strongest  man  to  govern  us,**  might  have  prs- 
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[  UieiiiBelTest  bat  some  objection,  we  imag- 
iae,  would  have  been  urged  to  taking  the  Lieu- 
tenants* and  the  Brewers'  estimate  of  themselves. 
This  is  plainly  ridiculons.  But  for  fear  the  reader 
may  think  that  the  ballot-box  is  Carlyle*s  method 
of  diseoirering  the  heroest  bear  what  he  says  of 
TOting  and  Democracy  in  general : 

*•  Democracy  they  consider  to  &e  a  kind  of 

*  Government.'  The  old  model,  formed  long 
iittce  and  brought  to  perfection  in  England  now 
two  hundred  years  ago,  has  proclaimed  itself  to 
sll  Nations  as  the  new  beating  for  every  woe : 

*  Set  up  a  Parliament,'  the  Nations  every  where 
M^,  when  the  old  King  is  detected  to  be  a  Sham- 
King,  and  hunted  out  or  not;  *set  up  a  Parlia- 
ment; let  us  have  sufirages,  universal  suflfrages ; 
and  all  either  at  once  or  by  due  degrees  will  be 
right,  and  a  real  Millennium  come!'  iJuch  is 
their  wav  of  construing  the  matter. 

**  Such,  alas!  is  b^  no  means  my  way  of  con- 
struing the  matter;  if  it  were,  I  should  have  had 
the  happiness  of  remaining  silent,  and  been  with- 
cot  call  to  speak  here.  It  is  because  the  con- 
trary of  all  this  is  deeply  manifest  to  me,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  forgotten  by  multitudes  of  my  coteni- 
temporaries,  that  I  have  had  to  undertake  ad- 
dressing a  word  to  them. 

**  Unanimity  of  voting— that  will  do  notbinefor 
as  if  so.  Your  ship  can  not  double  Cape  Horn 
by  its  excellent  plans  of  voting*  The  ship  may 
vote  this  and  that,  above  decks  and  below,  in  the 
most  harmonious,  exquisitely  constitutional  man- 
ner: the  ship,  to  get  round  Cape  Horn,  will  find 
a  set  of  conditious  already  voted  for,  and  fixed 
with  adamantine  rigor  by  the  ancient  Elemental 
Powers,  who  are  entirely  careless  bow  you  vote. 
If  you  can,  by  voting  or  without  voting,  ascer- 
tain these  conditions,  and  valiantly  couform  to 
them,  you  will  get  round  the  Cape ;  if  yon  can 
not,  the  ruffian  Winds  will  blow  you  ever  back 
agam;  the  inexorable  Icebergs,  dumb  privy-coun- 
selors from  Chaos,  will  nudge  you  with  most 
chaotic  ^  admonitiou ;'  you  will  be  flung  half- 
froxeu  on  the  Patagonian  cliffs,  or  admonished 
into  shivers  by  your  iceberg  counselors,  and  sent 
sheer  down  to  Davy  Jones,  and  will  never  get 
round  Cape  Horn  at  all !  Unanimity  on  board 
ship!  Yes,  indeed,  the  ship's  crew  may  be  very 
ananimons,  which  doubtless,  for  the  time  being, 
will  be  very  comfortable  to  the  ship's  crew,  and 
to  their  Phantasm  Captain,  if  they  have  one; 
but  if  the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is 
guiding  them  into  the  belly  of  the  Abyss,  it  will 
not  profit  them  much !  Ships,  accordingly  do 
not  use  the  ballot-box  at  all ;  and  they  reject  the 
Phantasm  species  of  Captains:  one  wishes  much 
some  other  Entities — since  all  other  entities  lie 
under  the  same  rigorous  set  of  laws — could  be 
brought  to  show  as  much  wisdom,  and  sense  at 
least  of  self-preservation,  the  first  command  of 
Nature.  Phantasm  Captains  with  unanimous 
votings — ^this  is  considered  to  be  all  the  law  and 
all  the  prophets,  at  present. 

**  If  a  man  could  shake  out  of  his  mind  the  uni- 
versal noise  of  political  doctors  in  this  genera- 
tion and  m  the  last  generation  or  two,  and  con- 
aider  the  aattor  face  to  face,  with  his  own  sin- 


cere intelligence  looking  at  it,  I  venture  to  say 
he  would  find  this  a  very  extraordinary  nethod 
of  navisHting,  whether  iu  the  Straits  of  Ma|^- 
lan  or  tne  uudiscovered  Sea  of  Time." 

And  what  particular  instance  does  the  reader 
imagine  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
the  people  are  not  be  trusted  to  vote  ?  Nothing 
less  than  the  rejection  of  our  Saviour  in  favor  of 
Barabbas! 

**  Did  you  never  hear,  with  the  mind's  ear  at 
well,  that  fateful  Hebrew  Prophecv,  I  think  the 
fatefuUest  of  all,  which  sounds  daily  throuah  the 
streeto,  'Ou'clo!  Ou'clo!'  A  certain  People 
once  upon  a  time,  clamorously  voted  by  over- 
whelming majority,  'Not  he  ;  Barabbas,  not  be! 
Hirih  and  what  he  is.  and  what  be  deserves,  we 
know  well  enouf;h — a  revilerof  the  Chief  Priests 
and  sacred  Chancery  wigs;  a  seditious  Heretic, 
physical-force  Chartist,  and  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try and  mankind — to  the  gallows  and  the  cross 
with  him!  Barabbas  is  our  man;  Barabbas,  we 
are  for  Barabbas  !'  They  got  Barabbas:  have 
you  well  considered  what  a  fund  of  pur-blind 
obduracy,  of  opaque  fiunkeyism  grown  truculent 
and  transceudent :  what  an  eye  for  the  phylac- 
teries, and  want  of  eye  for  the  eternal  nobleness- 
es ;  sordid  loyalty  to  the  prosperous  Semblances, 
and  high  treason  against  the  Supreme  Fact,  such 
a  vote  betokens  in  these  natures?  for  it  was  the 
consummation  of  a  long  series  of  such ;  they  and 
their  fathers  had  long  kept  voting  so.  A  singu- 
lar People,  who  could  both  produce  such  divine 
men,  and  then  conk!  so  stone  and  crucify  them— 
a  People  terrible  from  the  beginning!  Well, 
they  got  Barabbas ;  and  they  got,  of  course,  such 
guidance  as  Barabbas  and  the  like  of  him  could 
give  them ;  and,  of  course,  they  stumbled  ever 
downward  and  devil-ward  in  their  truculent, 
stiff'-necked  way ;  and — at  this  hour,  after  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  sad  fortune,  they  prophetically 
sing  *  Ou'clo!'  in  all  the  cities  of  the  worlcl. 
Might  the  world  at  this  late  honr,  but  take  note 
of  them,  and  understand  their  song  a  little !" 

So  that  such  communities  as  are  trusted  te 
vote  and  select  the  men  who  are  to  administer 
their  affairs,  will  **get  such  guidance  as  Barab- 
bas and  the  like  of  him  can  give,"  and  so  **stum- 
ble  ever  downward  and  devil  ward  !" 

Not  content  with  this  convincing  illustnition 
of  the  ovils  of  Democracy,  the  author  runs  his 
eye  over  the  list  of  ancient  Republics  and  Em* 
pires  and  declares  that  true  Republics,  like  De- 
mocracy in  any  form,  were  and  are  **  forever 
impossible." 

One  instance  of  successful  Democracy  we 
might  have  thought  would  interfere  with  thie 
general  principle.  Ameeica!  But  America  in 
the  author's  words  *^  need  not  brag" — her  amount 
of  cotton  and  industrial  resourres  he  confesses 
to  be  ^*  almost  unspeakable,"  but  in  the  matter 
of  government,  in  the  great  endeavor  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  her  inatitutioas  are  the  long 
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•oaght  for  modelt,  she  has  "  done  nothing** — he 
/mn  **  predict  nothing  from  her  example.*'    His 
/whole    paragraph  on   America  is   so  narrow, 
/   illiberal  and   feeble  that  we  wonder  at  read- 
/     ing  such  opinions  from  such  a  writer.     The 
V      United  States,  we  infer  from  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, will  ere  long  add  one  more  name  to  the  list 
of  Republics  which  have  failed ;  and  this  ruin 
will  come  to  her  not  because  the  great  question 
of  slavery  is  arraying  the  N'orth  and  South  in 
opposite  columns,  hut  because  America  at  yet  has 
jrrodueed  **  mo  great  soul  !** 

The  publication  of  the  extract  in  every  news- 
paper has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  notoriety 
and  success  of  the  pamphlet;  but  this  we  imag- 
ine a  bad  exchange  for  the  popularity  which  this 
uncalled  for  and  ridiculous  blow  at  America  will 
cost  C^lyle.     Here  it  is : 

**  But  there  is  one  modern  instance  of  De- 
mocracy nearly  perfect,  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  actually  subsisted  for 
threescore  years  or  more,  with  immense  success 
as  is  affirmed  ;  to  which  many  still  appeal  as  to 
a  sign  of  hope  for  alt  nations,  and  a  '  Model  Re- 
uubTic'  Is  not  America  an  instance  in  point? 
Why  should  not  all  Nations  subsist  and  flourish 
on  Democracy*  as  America  does? 

"  Of  Amcrtca  it  would  ill  beseem  any  Eng- 
lishman, and  me,  perhaps,  as  little  as  another, 
to  speak  unkindly,  to  speak  unpatrioticcdly^  if 
any  of  us  even  felt  so.  Sure  enough,  America 
is  a  great,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  blessed  and 
hopeful  phenomenon.  Sure  enough,  these  hardy 
millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  men  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  genealogy,  and  witii  the  ax,  and 
plow,  and  hammer,  if  not  yet  with  any  much 
finer  kind  of  implements,  are  triumphantly  clear- 
ing out  wide  spaces,  seed-6elds  for  the  suste- 
nance and  refuge  of  mankind,  arenas  for  the 
future  history  of  the  world— doing,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  a  creditable  and  cheering  feat 
under  the  sun.  But  as  to  a  Model  Republic,  or 
a  model  anything,  the  wise  among  themselves 
know  too  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 
Nay,  the  title  hitherto  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
or  natiMi  at  all,  among  the  c^roc  of  the  world,  is, 
strictly  considered,  still  a  thing  they  are  but 
striving  for,  and,  indeed,  have  not  yet  done  much 
toward  attaining.  Their  Constitution,  such  as 
it  may  be,  was  made  here,  not  there ;  went  over 
with  them  from  the  Old  Puntan  English  work> 
shop,  ready-made.  Deductwhat  they  carried  with 
them  from  England  ready  made — tneir  common 
English  Language,  and  that  same  Constitution, 
or,  rather,  elixir  of  constitiitionii ;  their  invete- 
rate, and  now,  as  it  were,  inborn  reverence  for 
the  Constable's  Staff:  two  quite  immense  at- 
tainments, which  England  had  to  spend  much 
blood,  and  valiant  sweat  of  brow  and  brain,  for 
centuries  long,  in  achieving — and  what  new* 
elements  of  polity  or  nationhood,  what  noble 
new  phasis  of  human  arrangement,  or  social  de- 
vice worthy  of  Prometheus  or  of  Epimetheus. 
yet  comes  to  light  in  America?  Cotton  crops. 
and  Indian  corn,  and  dollars  come  to  light;  and 


half  a  world  of  untilled  land,  where  popuhitbiM 
that  respect  the  constable  can  live,  for  the  piw* 
ent,  friMOtf/  Government:  this  comes  to  lights 
and  the  profound  sorrow  of  all  nobler  hearti, 
here  uttering  itself  as  silent,  patient,  unspeak- 
able ennui,  there  coming  out  as  elegiac  wailing^s, 
that  there  is  still  next  to  nothing  more.  *  An- 
archy plus  a  street-constable:*  that  also  ii 
anarchic  to  me,  and  other  than  qnite  lovely ! 

*^I  foresee,  too,  that,  long  before  the  waste  lands 
are  full,  the  very  street-constable,  on  these  poor 
terms,  will  have  become  impossible:  ivithoat 
the  waste  lands,  as  here  in  our  Europe,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  could  continue  possible  many  weeb. 
Cease  to  brag  to  me  of  America,  and  its  model 
institutions  and  constitutions.  To  men  b  their 
sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in  this  world; 
nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,  to  men  that  sit 
idly  caucusing  and  ballot-boxing  on  the  graTes 
of  their  heroic  ancestors,  saying,  *It  is  well- 
it  is  well!*  Corn  and  bacon  are  granted:  not 
a  very  sublime  boon,  on  such  conditions;  a  boon, 
moreover,  which,  on  such  conditions,  cannot 
last !  No :  America  too  will  have  to  strain  iia 
energies  in  quite  other  fashion  than  this;  to 
crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  ai 
the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  do,  in  thousand-fold 
wrestle  with  the  Pythons  and  mud-demons,  be- 
fore it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods. 
Americans  battle  is  yet  to  fight ;  and  we,  sor- 
rowful thoueh  nothing  doubting,  will  wish  her 
strength  for  it.  New  Spiritual  Pythons,  plenty 
of  them ;  enormous  Megatherions,  as  ugly  as 
were  ever  born  of  mud,  loom  huge  and  hideous 
out  of  the  twilight  Future  on  America;  and  she 
will  have  her  own  agony  and  her  own  victory, 
but  on  other  terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware 
of.  Hitherto  she  but  plows  and  hammers  is 
a  very  successful  manner;  hitherto,  iu  spite  of 
her  *  roast-goose  with  apple-sauce,*  she  is  not 
much.  *  Roast-goose  with  apple-sauce  for  the 
poorest  working  man  :*  well,  surely  that  is 
something — thanks  to  your  respect  for  the  street- 
constable,  and  to  your  continents  of  fertile  waste 
land ;  but  that,  even  if  it  could  continue,  is  by 
no  means  enough;  that  is  not  even  an  iustal* 
ment  toward  what  will  be  required  of  you.  My 
friend,  brag  not  yet  of  our  American  cousins! 
Their  quantity  of  cotton,  dollars,  industry,  and 
resources  I  believe  to  be  almost  unspeakable; 
but  I  can  by  no  means  worship  the  hke  of  these. 
What  great  human  soul,  what  great  thought, 
what  great  noble  thing  that  one  could  worship 
or  loyally  admire,  has  yet  been  produced  there! 
None ;  the  American  cousins  have  yet  done  none 
of  these  things.  'What  they  have  done?* 
growls  Smeifuogus,  tired  of  the  subject:  'they 
have  doubled  their  population  every  twen^ 
years.  They  have  begotten^  with  a  rapidi^ 
beyond  recorded  example.  Eighteen  Millions  of 
the  greatest  bores  ever  seen  in  this  world  before: 
that,  hitherto,  is  their  feat  in  History !'  And  §o 
we  leave  them  for  the  present,  and  cannot  pre- 
dict the  success  of  Democracy  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  from  their  example." 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  world's  history  to  deny 
that  George  Washington  was  a  ''great  bumss 
son!  whoBB  one  might  loyally  admire."    And 
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what  of  those  great  strntoBineD  of  the  American 
Seoate  whose  names  will  pass  to  distant  years 
as  they  now  exist  over  all  Europe  and  the  glohe, 
the  eymbols  of  patriotic  hearts  and  mighty  in- 
tellects? 

America  is  doing  a  cheering  feat  under  the 
sea  with  her  hammers  and  axes  "but  not  yet 
with  much  finer  implements."  Does  Carlyle 
recollect  the  edition  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson^s 
wriringf  which  he  edited,  or  the  assertion  in  his 
Miscellanies  that  '* American  Cooper  is  among 
the  greatest  minds  now  lighting  men  to  their 
amasements  ?" 

America  ,according  to  this  writer,  is  *'  anarchy 
flitt  a  street-constable" — restrained  that  is,  if 
we  understand  it,  by  obedience  to  constituted 
aathority — the  laws.  America  then  is  nothing 
ia  herself— on  account  of  her  Democracy  she 
has  produced  no  great  soul  or  thing — and  when 
her  waste  lands  are  filled,  and  the  obedience  to 
law  brought  over  from  England  (like  the  Ameri- 
am  Cotutitution,)  shall  have  slowly  disappeared, 
then  America  vill  have  her  battle  and  her  agony ! 
After  this  extract  which  we  consider  very  amu- 
riog,  we  will  return  to  finish  in  a  few  words  the 
plan  of  the  au  thor. 

It  seems  perfectly  evident  after  the  preceding 
passages  that  Carlyle  has  no  intention  of  letting 
the  people  meddle  with  electing  the  "Real  Kings" 
who  are  to  govern  them.  Not  by  hereditary  de- 
scent, not  by  election — how  then  ?  Plainly  by 
force  and  intrigue — by  these  means  are  the  po- 
lidcal  regenerators  to  mount  the  popular  wave 
and  with  strong  hands  take  the  helm .  Now  comes 
the  grand  curiosity  of  this  most  curious  perform- 
aace.  What  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Cariyle  (being  a  peaceable  pen-holder  and  not  a 
ftero,)  will  recommend  for  the  salvation  of  £ng- 
bnd.  It  is  found  in  those  remarkable  pages  pur- 
porting to  be  Lord  Russell's  address  to  the 
**  able-bodied  paupers  of  these  realms." 

He  is  filled  he  says  with  despair  at  seeing 
them — "  idleness  is  their  death" — freedom  is  not 
for  tktm — they  have  no  rights  ! — ^tbey  are  aUxtoeB  ! 
**Rraxil  holds  nothing  more  authentically  slave." 
To  his  *'  indigent  incompetent  friends"  he  has 
*' sorrowfully,  but  with  perfect  clearness"  to  re- 
peat what  ia  undeniable  that  *'  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  tfaee«."  He  then  exhorts  them  to  en 
lut  in  his  '*  Industrial  Regiments,"  his  **  Regi 
ments  of  the  new  Era,"  to  come  and  he  will 
give  them  work. 

''  *  Work,  was  I  saying  ?  My  indigent  un- 
gaided  friends,  I  should  think  some  work  might 
be  discoverable  for  yon.'  Enlist,  stand  drill; 
become,  from  a  nomadic  Banditti  of  Idleness, 
Soldiers  of  ludnstry !  I  will  lead  you  to  the 
Irish  Bogs,  to  the  vacant  desolations  of  Con- 
aanght,  now  falling  into  Cannibalism ;  to  mis- 


tilled  Connanght,  to  ditto  Munster,  Leinster,  Ul- 
ster, I  will  lead  you ;  to  the  English  fox-covers, 
furze-gmwn  Commons,  New  Forests,  Salishnry 
Plains;  likewise  to  the  Scotch  Hill-sides,  and 
bare  rushy  slopes,  which  as  yet  feed  only  sheep 
— moist  uplands,  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
extent,  which  are  destined  yet  to  grow  green 
crops,  and  fresh  butter,  and  milk,  and  beef  with- 
out limit  (wherein  no  *  Foreigner  can  compete 
with  us*),  were  the  Glasgow  sewers  once  opened 
on  them,  aud  you,  with  your  Colonels,  carried 
thither.  1  n  the  Three  Kingdoms,  or  in  the  Forty 
Colonies,  depend  upou  it,  you  sball  be  led  to 
your  work ! 

'*  *To  each  of  you  I  will  then  sa^.  Here  is  work 
for  you ;  strike  into  it  with  man-like,  soldier-lika 
obedience  and  heartiness,  according  to  the  meth- 
ods here  prescribed  ;  wages  follow  for  yon  with- 
out difficulty — all  manner  of  jvst  remuneratioB, 
aud,  at  length,  emancipation  itself  follows.  Re- 
fuse to  strike  into  it;  shirk  the  heavy  la^r; 
disobey  the  rules — I  will  admonish  and  eadeaver 
to  incite  you ;  if  in  vain,  I  will  (log  you ;  if  stiH 
in  vain,  I  will  at  last  shoot  you,  and  make  G«»d*a 
Earth,  and  the  forlorn  hope  in  God*s  Battle,  free 
of  you.     Understand  it,  1  advise  yon  !* " 

This  it  will  be  recollected  is  the  grave  and  se^ 
rious  political  theory  of  a  philosopher  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  poor  are  to  till  the 
wilds  of  Connemara,  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
Scottish  uplands,  under  regular  military  law — 
if  they  disobey  they  are  to  be  shot.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  the  author  of  this  aaique  plan  that  the 
**  able-bodied  Lackalls"  in  Dumber  some  millions, 
might  object  to  being  shot  ?* 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly  **Mode]»  Pris- 
ons"— the  second  pamphlet  of  this  seriea^a 
series  which  may  continue  indefinitely  inasmuch 
as  the  public  do  not  seem  wholly  prepared  to  fol- 
low at  once  all  the  author's  directioBs.  In 
**  Model  Prisons"  the  writer's  aim  is  to  enforce 
two  prominent  ideas. 

I.  That  the  Philanthropical  movement  in  Eng- 
land which  has  the  improvement  of  jails  and 
general  amelioration  for  its  object,  is  a  hollow 
and  ridiculous  affair  carried  on  by  lend  mouthed 
demagogues  little  better  than  March  hares. 

II.  That  Capital  Punishment  should  be  rigo- 
rously enforced  and  in  a  spirit  of  Hatred  and 
Revenge. 

If  there  is  any  principle  sanctioned  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  all  mankind,  this  author 
assumes  the  taak  of  combatting  that  principle 
and  proving  it  a  delusion  and  a  blunder.  Now 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  executions  are 
meant  to  deter  others  from  offending  the  laws. 
What  says  Carlyle  ?  (The  condemned  is  repre^ 
rented  as  addressing  his  executioners.) 

"  Why  make  an  example  of  me,  a  merely  ill- 

*We  are  oblifred  to  onit  ia  thin  notice  of  the  **Prefinit 

Times**  any  view  of  the  ancncr^s  crasade  agaio»t  eman- 
cipation. 
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sicaatedt  pitiable  man  ?  Have  you  no  more  re- 
spect for  misfortune  ?  Misfortune,  1  have  been 
told,  is  sacred.  And  yet  you  hang  me,  now  I 
am  fallen  into  your  hands ;  choke  the  life  out 
of  me,  for  an  example!  Again  I  ask,  Why 
make  an  example  of  me,  for  your  own  conve- 
nience alone  ?*'  All  *  revenge*  being  out  of  the 
question,  it  seems  to  me  the  caitiff  is  unanswera- 
ble ;  and  he  and  the  philanthropic  platforms  have 
the  logic  all  on  their  side. 

*^  The  one  answer  to  him  is :  *  Caitiff,  we  hate 
thee ;  and  discern  for  some  six  thousand  years 
now.  that  we  are  called  upon  by  the  whole  Uni- 
verse to  do  it.  Not  with  a  diabolical  but  with  a 
divine  hatred.  God  himself,  we  have  always 
nnderstood,  '  hates  sin,'  with  a  most  authentic, 
celestial  and  eternal  hatred.  A  hatred,  a  hos- 
tility inexorable,  unappeasable,  which  blasts  the 
scoundrel,  and  all  scoundrels  ultimately,  into 
black  annihilation  and  disappearance  from  the 
sum  of  things.  The  path  of  it  as  the  path  of  a 
flaming  sword:  he  that  has  eyes  may  see  it, 
walking  inexorable,  divinely  beautiful  and  di- 
vinely terrible,  through  the  chaotic  ^ulf  of  Hu- 
man  History,  and  everywhere  burning,  as  with 
unquenchable  fire,  the  false  and  death-worthy 
from  the  true  and  life-worthy ;  making  all  Hu- 
man History,  and  the  Biography  of  every  Man, 
a  GckI's^  Cosmos  in  place  of  a  DeviFs  Chaos. 
So  is  it,  in  the  end  ;  even  so,  to  every  man  who 
is  a  man,  and  not  a  mutinous  beast,  and  has  eyes 
to  see.  To  thee,  caitiff,  these  things  were  and 
are  ijuite  incredible ;  to  us  they  are  too  awfully 
certain, — the  Eternal  Law  of  this  Universe, 
whether  thou  and  others  will  believe  it  or  disbe- 
lieve. We,  not  to  be  partakers  in  thy  destruc- 
tive adventure  of  defying  God  and  all  the  Uni- 
verse, dare  not  allow  thee  to  continue  longer 
among  us.  As  a  palpable  deserter  from  the 
ranks  where  all  men,  at  their  eternal  peril,  are 
bound  to  be :  palpable  deserter,  taken  with  the 
red  hand,  fighting  thus  against  the  whole  Uni- 
verse and  iu  Laws,  we,— send  thee  back  into 
the  whole  Universe,  solemnly  expel  thee  from 
our  community ;  and  will,  in  the  name  of  God, 
not  with  joy  and  exultation,  but  with  sorrow 
stern  as  thy  own,  hang  thee  on  Wednesday  next, 
and  so  end.' " 

In  spite  of  this  remarkable  explanation  from 
the  Friend  of  Humanity^s  Opponent,  we  rest  in 
the  belief  that  the  law  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  spirit  of  hatred  or  revmgn — accepting 
those  words  in  their  common  signification.  It  is 
eold,  impartial,  severe.  It  tries  and  punishes 
without  feeling — at  least  none  against  the  crimi- 
nal— the  crime  it  abhors  alone.  Iu  language  is, 
**  You  have  violated  the  laws,  the  only  safeguard 
of  human  society,  and  the  laws  require  your 
death  as  an  example.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul  P* 

That  the  Philanthropical  movement  in  Eng- 
land has  been  misdirected  on  many  subjects,* 
no  one  doubts.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
are  by  tmns  the  victims  of  Carlyle^s  denuncia- 

*  Wholesale  emoncipatioa  in  the  colonics  for  instance. 


tion  and  ridicule.  Their  societies  are  "Uoiv^ 
sal-Slttggard-and-Scoundrel-protective-Socis- 
ties** — they  are  "  Hesperus  Fiddlestrings"  full  of 
greed,  gluttony,  ostentation  ^and  demagoguisiB. 
They  talk  on  platforms,  subscribe  five  poand 
notes,  and  feel  themselves  to  be  ''  omameDti  of 
society."  They  are  a  nuisance,  an  iaflictioB, 
calling  on  every  man  of  sense  to  cry  '^Offwitk 
you !" 

He  complains  that  they  are  filled  with  a  de- 
sire to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  '*  Dev- 
ils-Elect,** the  inmates  of  prisons,  (whom  socie- 
ty is  taking  her  revenge  on,)  to  the  exclasion,  the 
entire  oblivion  of  the  suffering,  struggling  maeiei 
who  "  have  not  yet  declared  for  the  devil,'*  sod 
where  a  little  aid  would  be  inestimable.  Thej 
should  look  elsewhere— 

"  For  all  round  this  beautiful  EsUblishoieDt, 
or  Oasis  of  Purity  intended  for  the  Devirs  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  lay  continents  of  dingy  poor 
and  dirty  dwellings,  inhere  the  unfortanate  net 
yet  enlisted  into  that  Force  were  struggtiag  mu- 
ifoldly, — in  their  workshops,  in  their  marUe- 
yards  and  timber-yards  and  tan -yards,  in  their 
close-cellars,  cobbler-stalls,  hungry  garrets,  tod 
poor  dark  trade-shops  with  redhemoge  and  to- 
bacco-pipes crossed  in  the  window, — to  keep  the 
Devil  out  of  doors,  and  not  enlist  with  him.** 

•  •  *  •  • 

*' Yonder,  in  those  dingy  habitations,  aodshopi 
of  red  herring  and  tobacco-pipes,  where  men 
have  not  yet  quite  declared  for  the  Devil;  there, 
[  say,  is  land :  here  is  mere  sea-beach.  Thither 
go  with  your  benevolence,  thither  to  those  dinq 
caverns  of  the  poor ;  and  there  instmct  and  diu 
and  manage,  there  where  some  fruit  may  cosie 
from  it.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  What  sort  of  reformers  and  workers  ■!« !»■» 
that  work  only  on  the  rotten  material?  Tbtt 
never  think  of  meddling  with  the  material  whik 
it  continues  sound,  that  stress  it  and  strain  it 
with  new  rates  and  assessments,  till  once  it  hai 
given  way  and  declared  itself  rotten;  wberenpoi 
you  snatch  greedily  at  it,  and  say.  Now  let  ni 
try  to  do  some  good  upon  it!'* 

And  in  this  connection  the  author  turns  aside 
from  his  subject  to  sneer  at  John  Howard  and 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  ii 
represented  as  a  **  practical,  solid  man,  but  dulk 
and  even  dreary,'*  and  is  stigmatized  with  beiof 
the  originator  of  all  that  mock  philanthropy 
which  is  now,  to  this  author*s  great  disgust,  in* 
undating  England.  The  reputation  of  Homri 
the  Philanthropist  is  too  well  established,  we 
imagine,  to  be  effected  at  this  day  by  anythin{ 
Thomas  Carlyle  may  say  for,  or  against  him. 
He  was  a  noble,  disinterested  benefactor  of  hii 
race — that  is  enough.  He  explored  the  prisonsef 
England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portngali 
Russia,  and  even  the  foul  lazaretto  of  Coostsa- 
tinople,  festering  with  the  poisonous  plagve,asd 
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tifk«Dhig  all  who  approached — hU  appearance 
eTer3rwbere  lit  up  the  prisooer'B  countenance 
like  a  suabeam — hia  name  was  coupled  with  a 
thousand  blessings  in  every' land.  These  are 
fieU^  which  the  writer  cannot  get  over,  and  ae- 
eordingiyhe  represents  him  in  the  following  dra- 
matic extract  in  a  very  humorous  and  amusing 
light,  first  '*  doffing  his  hat  and  humbly  saluting 
him.*' 

•*  A  practical  solid  man,  if  a  dull  and  even 
dreary;  *  carries  his  weighiug-scales  in  his  pock- 
et:' when  your  jailor  answers,  »The  prisoner's 
allowance  of  food  is  so  and  so ;  and  we  observe 
It  sacredly;  here,  for  example,  is  a  radou.' — 
•Hey!  A  ration  this?'  and  solid  John  suddenly 
produces  his  weighing-scales;  weighs  it,  marks 
down  in  his  tablets  what  the  actual  quantity  of 
it  is.  That  is  the  art  and  manner  of  the  man." 
•  •  •  • 

** Howard  abated  the  Jail-fever;  but  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  been  the  iunocent  cause  of  a  far 
more  distressing  fever  which  rages  high  just  now ; 
what  we  may  call  the  Benevolent- Platform  Fe- 
ver. Howard  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  unlucky 
fountain  of  that  tumultuous  frothy  ocean -tide  of 
benevolent  sentimentality,  '  abolition  of  punish- 
ment,' all-absorbing  *  prison-discipline,'  and  gen- 
eral morbid  sympathy  instead  of  hearty  hatred 
for  scoundrels ;  which  is  threatening  to  drown 
homan  society  as  in  deluges,  and  leave,  instead 
of  an  *  edifice  of  society'  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
men,  a  continent  of  fetid  ooze  inhabitable  only 
^1  mud  gods  and  creatures  that  walk  upon  their 
bellv.  Few  things  more  distress  a  thinking  soul 
at  this  time." 


The  mott  amusing  passage  in  the  pamphlet  is 
perhaps  the  author's  visit  to  a  London  •*  Model 
Prison,"  which  from  the  description  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  Virginia  Penitentiary. 
Here  all  was  clean,  salubrious,  nice.  The  Friends 
of  Humanity  had  beeu  there.  The  writer  scan- 
aei  the  faces  of  all,  more  especially  of  some 
*Chartist  Notabilities,'*  and  they  all  seemed  the 
reverse  of  unhappy.  Some  were  seated  idle, 
others  engaged  in  easy  work,  others  walking  up 
and  down  their  ••  private  courts" — the  "  DeviPs 
Elect,"  as  Carlyle  loses  no  opportunity  of  brand- 
ing the  criminals,  were  apparently  enjoying  tbem- 
nlves.  The  author  has  recorded  in  "Count 
CagUostro's  Two  Flights,"  his  admiration  of  the 
air  of  ••  calm  strength"  in  man.  He  finds  it  in  the 
governor  who  nevertheless  complains  that  the 
Friends  of  Humanity  had  lately  "taken  away 
his  tread-wheel" — the  only  means  with  the  ex- 
ception of  reduced  rations,  which  had  compelled 
the  "  Regiments  of  the  Devil"  to  yield  obcdi- 
wce.  The  writer's  rage  and  disgust  are  aroused 
•t  this,  and  furthermore  excited  by  the  •*ape- 
hees,  imp-faces,  angry  dog-faces,  heavy  sullen 
•x-facea"  of  the  prisoners.  These,  the  product 
^**  subterranean  London  scoundrelism"  and  im- 
pratsed  with  the  deviPa  seal,  the  brave  governor 
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was  trying  to  reclaim  by  "  the  method  of  love" 
with  the  tread-wheel  abolished !  Hopeless !  ex- 
claims Carlyle — 

**  Hopeless  forevermore  such  a  project.  These 
abject,  ape,  wolf,  ox,  imp  and  other  diabolic-ani- 
mal specimens  of  humanity,  who  of  the  very 
gods  could  ever  have  commanded  them  by  love  ? 
A  collar  round  the  neck,  and  a  cartwhip  flour- 
ished over  the  back ;  these,  in  a  just  and  steady 
human  hand,  were  what  the  gods  would  have 
appointed  them;  and  now  when,  by  long  mis- 
conduct and  neglect,  they  had  sworn  themselves 
into  the  DeviPs  regiments  of  the  line,  and  got 
the  seal  of  Chaos  impressed  on  their  visage,  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  even  these  would 
be  of  avail  for  the  unfortunate  commander  of 
Twelve-hundred  men !  By  *  love,'  without  hope 
except  of  peaceably  teasing  oakum  or  fear,  ex- 
cept of  a  temporary  loss  of  dinner,  he  was  to 
guide  these  men,  and  wisely  constrain  them, — 
whitherward  ?  No-whither :  that  was  his  goal, 
if  you  will  think  well  of  it;  that  was  a  second 
fundamental  falsity  in  his  problem.  False  in  the 
warp  and  false  in  the  woof,  thought  one  of  us ; 
about  as  false  a  problem  as  any  I  have  seen  a 
good  man  set  upon  lately !  To  guide  scoundrels 
by  '  love ;'  that  is  a  false  woof,  I  take  it,  a  method 
that  will  not  hold  together;  hardly  for  the 
flower  of  men  will  love  alone  do ;  and  for  the 
sediment  and  scoundrelism  of  men  it  has  not 
even  a  chance  to  do." 

The  friends  of  the  prisoners  he  complains  neg- 
lect the  really-deserving  for  those  criminals  be- 
yond all  redemption — and  this  injustice  he  thua 
illustrates : 

"  Incompetent  Duncan  MTastehorn,  the  hap- 
less incompetent  mortal  to  whom  I  give  the  cob- 
bling of  my  boots, — and  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  refuse  it,  the  poor  drunken  wretch  having  a 
wife  and  ten  children;  he  withdraws  thejob  from  so- 
ber, plainly  competent  and  meritorious  Mr.  Spar- 
rowbill,  generally  short  of  work  too;  discourages 
Sparrowbill ;  teaches  him  that  he  too  may  as 
well  drink  and  loiter  and  bungle;  that  this  is  not 
a  scene  for  merit  and  demerit  at  all,  but  for 
dupery,  and  whining  flattery,  and  incompetent 
cobbling  of  every  description ;— clearly  tending 
to  the  ruin  of  poor  Sparrowbill !  What  harm 
had  Sparrowbill  done  me  that  I  should  so  help 
to  ruin  him?  And  I  couldnU  save  the  insalvable 
M'Pastehom  :  I  merely  yielded  him,  for  insuffi- 
cient work,  here  and  there  a  half-crown, — which 
be  oftenest  drank.  And  now  Sparrowbill  also 
is  drinking  I" 

We  take  leave  of  Model  Prisons  with  the  fol- 
lowing denunciation  of  "  Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddle- 
string."  in  whose  person  Carlyle  strikes  at  the 
Friends  of  Humanity  in  general.  It  is  not "  with 
entire  approbation"  that  we  either  "look  on  that 
eloquent  individual." 

**  O  Heavens,  from  the  Christianity  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  wrestling  in  grim  fight  with  Satan  and 
his  incarnate  Blackguardisms,  Hypocrisies,  In- 
justices, and  legion  of  human  and  infernal  an- 
'gels,  to  that  of  eloquent  Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddle- 
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•tring  denuunriug  capital  puuisbments,  and  in- 
culcating the  benevolences  on  platforms,  what  a 
road  have  we  travelled  ! 

**A  foolish  stump-orator,  perorating  oa  bis 
platform  mere  benevolences,  seems  a  pleasant 
object  to  many  persons ;  a  harmless  or  iusigntfi- 
cant  one  tu  almost  all.  Look  at  him,  however, 
scan  him  till  you  discern  the  nature  of  him,  he 
is  not  pleasant,  but  ugly  and  perilous.  That 
beautiful  speech  of  his  takes  captive  every  long 
ear,  and  kindles  into  quasi-sacred  enthusiasm  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  :  but  it  is  quite  in  the  teeth 
of  the  everlasting  facts  of  this  Universe,  and  will 
come  only  to  mischief  for  every  party  concerned. 
Consider  that  little  spouting  wretch.  VV^ithiu  the 
paltrv  skin  of  him,  it  is  too  probable,  he  holds 
few  human  virtues,  beyond  those  essential  for 
digesting  victual :  envious,  cowardly,  vain,  a  sple- 
netic hungry  soul;  what  heroism,  in  word,  or 
thought,  or  action,  will  you  ever  get  from  the 
like  of  him  1  He,  in  his  necessity,  has  taken 
into  the  benevolent  line;  warms  the  cold  vacuity 
of  his  inner  man  to  some  extent,  in  a  comforta- 
ble manner,  not  by  silently  doing  some  virtne  of 
his  own,  but  by  fiercely  recommending  hearsay 
pseudo-virtues  and  respectable  benevolences  to 
other  people.  Do  you  call  that  a  good  trade  ? 
Long-eared  fellow-creatures,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling himself,  answer,  *  Hear,  hear!  Live  Fid- 
dtestring  forever  r  Wherefrom  follow  abolition 
Congresses,  Odes  to  the  Ciallows;-^perhaps 
some  dirty  little  Bill,  getting  itself  debated  next 
Session  in  Parliament,  to  waste  certain  nights 
of  our  legislative  year,  and  cause  skipping  in  our 
Morning  Newspaper,  till  the  abortion  can  be  emp- 
tied out  again  and  sent  fairly  floating  down  the 
gutters. 

*'Not  with  entire  approbation  do  I,  for  one, 
look  on  that  eloquent  individual.  Wise  benevo- 
lence, if  it  had  authority,  would  order  that  indi- 
Tidual,  I  believe,  to  find  some  other  trade  :  *  El- 
oquent individual,  pleading  here  against  the  Laws 
of  Nature. — for  many  reasons,  1  bid  thee  close 
that  mouth  of  thine.  Enough  of  balderdash 
these  long-eared  have  now  drunk.  Depart  thou ; 
do  some  benevolent  work ;  at  lowest,  be  silent 
Disappear,  1  say;  away,  and  jargon  no  more  in 
that  manner,  lest  a  worse  thing  befal  thee.'" 

**  DowNiiTo  Strkkt,"  the  thir^l  and  up  to  this 
time  the  last  of  the^ie  pamphlets,  seems  to  be  a 
crusade  against  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  colonial  offices  in  Downing  Street.  As  the 
subject  is  one  only  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
we  shall  omit  any  notice  of  the  writer's  opinions, 
and  pass  on  to  the  last  few  pages  of  the  pam- 
phlet where  the  prominent  idea  of  tlie  "Real 
Kings,"  &c.,  is  thus  again  introduced  and  the 
following  example  given : 

''From  the  lowest  and  broadest  stratum  of 
society,  where  the  births  are  by  the  million,  there 
was  born,  almost  in  our  own  memory,  a  Robert 
Burns — son  of  one  who  '  had  not  capital  for  his 
poor  moor-farm  of  Twenty  Pounds  a  year.* 
kobert  Burns  never  bad  the  smallest  chance  to 
get  into  Parliament,  much  as  Robert  Burns  de- 
served, for  all  our  sakes,  to  have  been  foaud 


there:  for  the  man — it  was  not  known  to  met 
purblind,  sunk  in  their  poor  dim  vulgar  etemeat, 
but  might  have  been  known  to  men  of  iasigbt 
who  had  any  loyalty  or  any  royalty  of  their  own 
— was  a  bom  kmg  of  men :  full  of  valor,  of  is* 
tellieence,  and  heroic  nobleness ;  fit  for  fir  other 
work  than  to  break  bis  heart  among  poor  meaa 
mortals,  gauging  beer!  Him  no  Tea  poaod 
Constituency  chose,  nor  did  any  Reforming  Pre- 
mier: in  the  deep-sunk  British  Nation,  ove> 
whelmed  in  fogey  stupor,  with  the  loadstare  ill 
gone  out  for  it,  there  was  no  whisper  of  a  notion 
that  it  could  be  desirable  to  choose  him— except 
to  come  and  dine  with  you,  and  in  the  iDterin  to 
gauge.  And  yet  heaven-bom  Mr.  Pitt,  at  that 
period,  was  by  no  means  without  need  of  He- 
roic Intellects  for  other  purposes  than  gaugiof ! 
But  sorrowful  strangulation  by  red-tape,  much 
tighter  then  than  it  now  is,  when  so  man^  revo- 
lutionary earthquakes  have  tussled  it,  quite  tied 
up  the  meager  Pitt;  and  he  said,  on  heariog  of 
this  Burns  and  his  sad  hampered  case,  *  Litera- 
ture will  take  care  of  itself.*  *  Yes,  and  of  yoa 
too,  if  you  don*t  mind  it!'  answers  one. 

'•  And  so,  like  Apollo  taken  for  a  Neatbenl, 
and  perhaps  for  none  of  the  best  on  the  Adoie- 
tus  establishment,  this  new  Norse  Thor  bad  le 
put  up  with  what  was  going ;  to  gauge  al^ 
and  be  thankful;  pouring  hu  celestial  suoii^ht 
through  Scottish  Song-writing — the  nsrroweit 
chink  ever  offered  to  a  Thunder-god  bofoie! 
And  the  meager  Pitt«  and  bis  Dundassee  aad 
red-tape  Phantasms  (growing  very  ghasdy  oow 
to  think  of,)  did  not  in  the  least  know  or  Bode^ 
stand — the  impious,  god  forgetting  mortals— that 
Heroic  Intellects,  if  Heaven  were  pleased  to 
send  such,  were  the  one  salvation  for  the  worM, 
and  for  them  and  all  of  us.  No;  they  'had 
done  very  well  without'  such ;  did  not  see  the 
use  of  such ;  went  along  *  very  well'  wiihooiauch; 
well  preside<l  over  by  a  singular  Heroic  loteiieet 
called  George  the  Third ;  and  the  Thunder-god, 
as  was  Rither  fit  of  him,  departed  early,  still  in  the 
noon  of  life,  somewhat  weary  of  ganging  ale!" 

Thus  we  are  to  believe  that  Robert  Euros  the 
"  Thunder-gwl,"  was  more  capable  of  govero- 
ing  England  than  Pitt.  The  reason  given  for 
this  opinion  is,  that  Burns  was  a  "  born  king  of 
men,"  full  of  valor  and  intelligence,  and  only  i 
great  song-writer  because  circumstances  con- 
pelled  him  to  write  songs  and  prevented  hii» 
from  being  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Thli 
is  an  illustration  of  another  opinion  of  Csrlyle'i 
prominently  brought  forward  in  **  Heroes  asd 
Hero  worship'*— namely,  that  the  eaiAT  aixil 
by  consequence  a  great  poet,  great  orator,  great 
ruler ;  that  Mahomet  had  that  in  him  which  could 
have  written  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare— ditt 
Shakespeare  might  have  been  Mahomet— that 
greatnt9$^  in  one  word,  is  a  divine  fire  which  the 
possessor  may  apply  to  any  purpose,  aadeqoilljr 
well  to  all.  Of  this  extravagant  doctrine,  the 
above  extract  is  an  example.  The  idle,  tsMaa* 
ant,  dreaming  Burns  would  have  made  to  En|- 
land,  as  powerful  and  capable  a  raler  as  Pitt! 
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Thomai  CarljU  end  ki$  **  LatUr-Day  Pamphlets.'' 


Returning  to  the  old  subject  of  the  folly  of  trost 
iDg  the  mob  In  their  selection  of  a  ruler,  the  au< 
tbor  disconrses  of  such  matters  after  the  follow- 
log  fashion; 

**A  mighty  question  indeed!  Who  shall  he 
Premier  and  take  in  hand  the  *  rudder  of  gov 
erament'  otherwise  called  the  *spigot  of  Uxa- 
tioo?'  shall  it  be  the  Honorable  Felix  Par- 
▼olos.  or  the  Right  Honorable  Felicissimns 
Zero  ?  By  our  electioneerings  and  Hansard  De 
badngs,  and  ever-enduring  tempest  of  jargon 
that  goes  on  every  whera«  wo  manage  to  settle 
that ;  to  have  it  declared,  with  no  bloodshed  ex- 
cept insigni6cant  blood  from  the  nose  in  hustings- 
time,  bat  with  immense  beershed,  and  inkshed, 
ind  explosion  of  nonsense,  which  darkens  all  the 
sir,  that  the  Right  Honorable  Zero  is  to  be  the 
roan.  That  we  firmly  settle ;  Zero,  all  shiver- 
ing with  rapture  and  with  terror,  mounts  into 
the  high  saddle ;  cramps  himself  on,  with  knees, 
heels,  hands,  and  feet ;  and  the  horse  gallops — 
whither  it  lists.  That  the  Right  Honorable  Zero 
aboaM  attempt  controlling  the  horse — alas.'  alas! 
he,  sticking  on  with  beak  and  claws,  is  too  hap- 
py if  the  horse  will  only  gallop  any  whither,  and 
not  throw  him.  Measure,  polity,  plan  or  scheme 
of  public  good  or  evil,  is  not  in  the  head  of  Fe- 
lieisftimus — except,  if  be  could  but  devise  it,  some 
measure  that  would  please  his  horse  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  encourage  him  to  go  with  softer  paces. 
Sward  or  devilward,  as  it  mi|;ht  be,  and  save 
icissimus's  leather,  which  u  fast  wearing. 
This  is  what  we  call  a  Government  in  England 
for  nearly  two  centuries  now. 

**!  wish  Felicissimns  were  saddle-sick  forever 
and  a  day?  He  is  a  dreadful  object,  however 
mof  h  we  are  used  to  him.  If  the  horse  had  not 
been  bred  and  broken  in,  for  a  thousand  years, 
by  real  riders  and  horse-subdners,  perhaps  the 
best  and  bravest  the  world  ever  saw,  what  would 
have  become  of  Felicissimns  and  him  long  since  ? 
This  horse,  by  second  nature,  religiously  re- 

rcts  all  fences;  gallops,  if  never  so  madly,  on 
highways  alone ;  seems  to  roe,  of  late,  like  a 
desperate  sleswick  thunder-horse  who  bad  lost 
his  way,  galloping  in  the  labyrintliic  lanes  of  a 
woody  flat  country;  passionate  to  reach  his  goal; 
vaable  to  reach  it,  because  in  the  flat  leafy  lanes 
there  is  no  outlook  whatever,  and  in  the  bridle 
there  is  no  guidance  whatever.  So  he  gallops 
•tormrully  along,  thinking  it  is  forward  and  for- 
ward ;  and,  alas !  it  is  only  round  and  round, 
sat  of  one  old  lane  into  the  other — nav  (accord- 
lag  to  some),  « be  mistakes  hit  own  fiot^ffrinU^ 
which,  of  course,  grow  ever  more  numerous,  for 
the  si^n  of  a  more  and  more  frequented  road;' 
tnd  his  despair  is  hourly  increasing.  My  im- 
pression is,  he  is  certain  soon,  such  is  the  growth 
of  his  necessity  and  bis  despair,  to — ^phiuge  aeroas 
the  fence,  into  an  opener  survey  of  the  country ; 
•ad  to  sweep  Felicisaimns  off  his  back,  and  comb 
bim  away  very  tragically  in  the  process !  " 

What  shall  wa  any  of  the  prominent  political 
t^ry  in  these  papers,  advanced  in  this  the  nin^ 
liSBth  century,  by  one  of  the  profoundest  think^ 
«■  of  England  t    Are  thtso  thbgs  so,  or  are 


they  not  ao?  Can  the  world  have  been  toilhig 
for  ages  towards  universal  liberty  in  its  political 
sense,  and  all  in  vain  ?  Is  every  noble  effort  in 
resistance  of  tyranny,  every  godlike  action  found- 
ed in  a  love  of  country,  every  throe  and  convul- 
sion of  the  nations  toward  the  avatar  of  Free- 
dom, a  blind,  fanatical  blunder  ?  Has  Franea* 
America,  Hungary — every  people  which  baa 
struggled  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  towarda 
free  Democratic  government,  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple of  ignorance  and  folly  ?  Thomas  Carlyle, 
in  these  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  has  virtually  ao 
declared.  Stated  plainly  and  free  from  the  ex- 
aggerations and  obscurities  which  partially  veil 
them,  the  principles  advanced  in  these  papers 
are  as  follows : 

I.  At  the  head  of  every  nation  should  stand 
her  great  intellects.  They  should  rttU  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  word — despotically. 

II.  In  all  cases  these  men  have  the  right  fe 
rule  in  place  of  others  whom  they  may  eonstiter 
less  capable. 

III.  The  Ballot-box  isondernocircumstancea 
to  be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  electing  the  Ruler. 
In  all  ages  it  baa  been  ineflicient,  corrupt  and 
unworthy  of  trust. 

IV.  The  Supreme  Ruler  must  not  derive  hia 
power  from  hereditary  descent*  He  must  be  na- 
ture's noble,  not  **  the  court*tailor*8  noble.**  He 
must  be  ready  by  his  intellect  to  overcome  the 
Wjoak  and  Foolish,  by  his  truth  and  eameatneaa 
to  persuade  the  Wise. 

V.  He  must  take  by  intrigue  or  open  force  the 
supreme  rule,  and  compel  submission  from  all— 
as  the  only  means  of  carrying  out  his  plans. 

We  utter  not  one  word  of  comment  upon  1~ 
opinions  of  Thomas  Cariyle.  They  are  purely 
monstrous,  and  the  most  elaborate  argument 
would  not  place  their  monstrosity  more  clearly 
before  the  reader,  than  the  simple  enunciation  of 
them.  They  advocate,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake  and  almost  undisguisedly,  pure,  unadul- 
terated despotism.  Separating  from  them  the  in- 
cessantly repeated  admiration  of '*  great  son  Is*' — 
'*real  kings** — «' nature's  nobles**— these  pam- 
phlets might  have  been  written  to  order  for 
Cromwell  or  Richelieu,  as  a  defence  of  their  Uvea 
and  actions. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  thus  crowned  the  column 
of  political  extravagance.  Forever,  while  the 
English  language  exists,  these  papers  will  stand 
prominent  and  their  ''  Editor**  will,  through  all 
time,  be  *'  Thomas  C  vlyle,  author  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets.**  We  cannot  envy  bin 
the  distinction ;  for  as  surely  as  there  can  I 
doubt  possible  of  his  strength  and  originality  ( 
mind,  so  surely  will  all  sober  practical  intellecta 
reject,  with  contempt,  the  political  tbeoriea  here 
lOiTered  to  the  world  as  a  panacea  for  ber  weee* 


y  bioK 
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EfiUghten  our  Mkirkneu. 
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In  this  notice  we  have  dealt  exclnsiTely  with 
the  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  but  we  most 
not  take  leave  of  the  author,  after  handling 
so  nidely  these  latest  bom  of  his  literary 
progeny,  without  some  mention,  however  slight 
of  his  great  merits — as  they  are  here  appa- 
rent.  In  these  papers,  as  throughout  his  en- 
ire  works,  Carlyle,  the  man,  stands  prominent — 
a  bold,  earnest  inflexible,  conscientious  thinker! 
3V»M,  he  maintains,  is  the  great  want  of  the 
world  at  present,  and  a  ^>  in  thought,  or  word, 
er  dttd^  almost  as  hateful  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
sins  put  together.  Whatever  Carlyle  advances, 
the  world  may  take  as  his  earnest  true,  belief. 
There  is  no  shifting-orevasion,  no  apology,  bow- 
ever  monstrous  his  tenets,  for  what  he  says.  He 
is  thoroughly  and  wholly  in  earnest.  This  tar- 
nestness^  which  we  fully  agree  with  him,  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  in  all  acting,  speaking,  and 
thinking,  is  joined  to  a  mind  by  nature  most  pow- 
ful  and  original.  This  originality  which  seems 
to  grow  with  time,  consists,  we  have  always 
tbooght  more  especially  in  an  int4Pnse  power  of 
^hnagjnaium.  The  "History  of  the?  rtfnch  Revo^ 
Intion"  places  him  beside  bis  own  Teufelsd rack h, 
who  narrated  far  off  olden  things  "  as  though  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness."  The  whole  cata- 
logue of  great  men  who  have  come  under  bis 
notice — Goethe,  Richter,  Voltaire,  Diderot  Mi- 
rabeau,  Cagliostro, — are  most  vivid  and  striking 
pictures,  if  not  indeed  portraits.  The  excess  of 
his  exuberant  imagination  creates  that  grotesque 
kamour  which  "  turns  all  things  into  jest*'  and 
throws  a  blaze  like  that  of  fireworks,  on  his 
style — a  humour  as  unique  as  it  is  genuine,  as 
hold  as  it  is  subtle. 

All  these  qualities  of  mind  are  apparent  in  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  They  will  add  greatly 
to  Carlyle's  reputation.  Although  as  we  have 
seen,  the  theories  are  such  as  never  before  af- 
frouted  common  sense,  and  the  style,  like  the 
rest  of  the  author's  writings,  a  strange  mixture 
of  Germanisms,  inverted  English  and  straining 
af^er  effect — yet  these  pamphlets  bear  on  their 
face  the  impress  of  a  mind  of  power  in  its  best 
mood.  This  is  the  cream  of  the  author's  thoughts. 
The  ideas  are  distinct  and  consistent  through- 
out, and  are  enforced  by  every  device  in  his 
power — argument  denunciation,  ridicule,  indig- 
nation, are  all  used  by  turns.  "  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,"  and  "Past  and  Present"  were  pictures 
wherein  great  forms  and  the  far-off*  images  of 
great  ideas,  rose  up — but  all  was  indistinct. 
Here  the  outline  is  sharp  and  clear — there  is  no 
hinting  or  allegory.  If  these  pamphlets  find  po- 
litical sponsors,  then  truly  may  we  exclaim  with 
Cagliostro  "  Reality  rests  on  Dream  !"• 

•  Carlyle'iMis  :  vol.  4. 


ENLIGHTEN  OUR  DARKNESS. 

You  tell  us  oft  of  a  land  of  bliss- 
Purer  and  holier  far  than  this, 
Teach  us,  oh  teach  as  the  way  to  win 
That  happy  land,  where  they  cease  from  sin, 
Where  the  presence  of  •Him,*  the  *  Ancient  of  Days,' 
Fills  every  bosoin  with  son^  of  praise ; 
And  cause  us  to  know  of  the  hope  that  is  given, 
The  inheritance  sure,  of  that  promised  heaven. 
And  who  are  the  heirs  of  that  fitr-off  shore 
Where  sorrow  and  suffering  come  no  more  1 
Can  the  son  of  apostacy  enter  there  1 
If  his  heart  be  steeled  against  faith  and  prayer, 
Can  the  leprous  being,  who  dwells  in  wo, 
To  that  fountain  of  grace  and  healing  go  7 
Or  the  worldling  vain— whoM  idol  gold 
Stains  every  sense  with  iu  earthly  mould, 
Can  he  find  entrance  at  those  bright  gates 
Where  the  winged  *  Seraphim'  ceaseless  waits— 
And  the  ransomM  myriads  throng  around, 
Mingling  their  anthems,  *  the  lost  is  found  f  * 
O  say,  ye  heralds  of  Gospel  love. 
Ye  who  would  lure  us  to  worlds  above. 

Oft  have  we  said  with  Prophetic  word. 
And  the  ears  of  the  faithful  the  voice  has  heard, 
That  *  He*  whom  we  serve  with  untiring  seal. 
Can  the  soul  of  the  hardest  sinner  heal- 
That  apostacy,  dark  as  the  spirit  of  ire, 
If  penitent  here,  may  to  glory  aspire — 
And  that  Mammon's  proud  worshippers  e'en  mayclaia 
Through  Mercy  unchanging,  a  suppUsmt's  name. 
Then  will  ye  not  list  to  our  warnings  high, 
As  the  tidings  of  grace  come  sweeping  by — 
And  the  welcome  notes  o'er  the  hills  resound. 
While  the  laughing  valleys  give 'back  the  sound. 
Will  ye  not  turn,  ere  the  day  be  past, 
And  your  lamp  a  feebler  radiance  cast! 
Ah  !  well  did  the  seer  of  Israel  deem 
That  life  was  a  nhadow — and  manhood  a  dream. 
And  true  was  thy  preaching,  thou  wise  one  of  eld, 
Who  all  of  Creation,  as  nothingness  held— 
If  pleasures  allure  you,  oh  wait  not  their  stay. 
Though  wealth  smiles  upon  you,  come  hurry  away, 
From  this  moral  *  Golgotha,*  this  valley  of  sm, 
And  strive  for  the  crown  which  the  riglileous  shall  win, 
For  short  is  life's  day,  as  experience  has  taught 
And  direful  the  triumph  by  wickedness  bought. 
Then  leave,  and  forever,  these  fountains  of  guilt. 
And  lave  in  the  blood  that  Messiah  has  spilL 

In  that  land  of  bliss  shall  we  meet  again  e*er, 

As  knowing  and  loving,  our  lost  ones  here, 

Or  is  it  a  tale  by  Priestcraft  givea. 

That  union  on  earth  shall  be  sanctioned  in  Heaven  f 

Well  should  we  love  that  starry  abode— 

Illumined  by  the  smile  of  the  Triune  God, 

If  ties  here  severed  again  shall  meet— 

And  parents  their  cherished  offspring  greet— 

Another  query— O  tell  us  this— 

Are  spiriu  all  pure  in  that  land  of  bliss. 

And  does  the  blaze  of  excelling  light 

Shed  a  fiideless  halo— eternally  bright  f 

Does  the  *Ro8e  of  Sharon'  its  perftimc  bring 

To  crown  those  climes  of  perpetual  spring— 

And  the  vale's  pale  *  lily,'  whose  purity  yields 

To  naught  we  find  in  our  own  glad  fields, 

In  perennial  loveliness  wreath  its  bloom 

To  gariand  our  broirs  as  We  rine  from  the  tombi 
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Ye  tay,  that  yoa  Hesrea  is  to  brifhf  and  fiur 
Tbat  the  touch  of  the  sun-beain  is  needless  then, 
That  the  Unereated  his  smile  displajs— 
Changeless — etenisl — a  cloudless  blaze , 
While  you  tell  ue — the  grass  wiili  its  spires  so  gay 
Is  a  type  of  man — ^in  his  feeble  sway, 
Cast  down  and  withered— bis  pride  and  power 
Knows  not  in  *  Time*  one  certain  honr. 

All  these    ah  how  oft  have  we  told  them  to  yon, 
The  Prophecies  Ihil  not — the  record  is  true. 
How  fleeting  life's  glories— how  short-lived  the  stay 
Of  what  nature  can  bring,  in  her  balmiest  day. 
Then  come— all  ye  of  tlie  sunny  brow — 
Eie  the  day  be  darkened  by  storms  of  gloom 
'Mid  youth's  gay  Season  of  smile  and  bloom, 
'  Hope'  &ns  your  cheek  with  iu  softest  gale, 
Yet  come— ere  this  staff  of  the  soul  shall  fail. 
Her  anchor,  if  moor'd  on  aught  here  will  part 
And  leaye  its  barb  in  the  trusting  bean: 

JUckmamdf  Virginia. 


THK  SILDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

De  la  tige  detach^ 
PaiiYre  leatUe  dessech^, 
On  va  tu  f    Je  n'en  sais  rieiH* 
L'orage  a  frapp^  le  chdne, 
Qui  aeul  eCait  mon  soutien, 
Depuis  ce  temps  je  ine  promene, 
Ou  le  Tent  me  m^ne. 

B«t  tarn  we  dow  to  m  dark  and  rad  page  in 
die  Hiatory  of  Hnman  Life.  Alas!  how  many 
tliare  are,  the  darlcer,  the  sadder,  when  thej  are 
written  in  the  ipring-tiine  of.exiateoee,  when  the 
Hoda  of  Hope  are  barsting  l^rth,  and  the  yoang 
bean  dreame  of  an  earthly  Paradiee.  The  blight 
im  kilUng,  which  falleon  young  and  tender  hearts 
when  it  comes  from  faithlessness  in  those  whom 
they  have  loved  and  trusted,  nnless  they  have 
learned  to  look  with  the  eye  of  Faith  and  the 
heart  of  Hope  to  Heaven,  or  turning  their  eyes 
downwards  to  earth,  determine  since  their  fairest 
dreams  of  happiness  have  vanished,  to  seek,  if 
not  enjoyment,  at  least  interest  and  occupation, 
in  the  grovelling  pleasures  of  sense,  or  the  glit- 
tering lores  of  mammon. 

The  stroke  is  unspeakably  heavy  which  falls 
en  the  anshielded,  unsnstained,  orphaned  heart, 
stiU  bleeding  from  recent  bereavement,  and  on 
few  did  it  ever  descend  with  more  crushing 
force  than  that  of  poor  Clara. 

Daring  the  time  Augustus  was  in  Virginia, 
absorbed  in  a  new  love  affair,  and  remembering 
Clara  only  to  execrate  his  own  folly  in  ever  having 
suffered  himself  to  become  entangled  in  an  en- 
gagement with  her,  (not  however,  that  he  dreamed 


of  ever  fulfilling  it,  but  tbat  he  feared  it  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  his  success  with  Virginia 
Selden,)  Clara  was  mourning  in  hopeless  sorrow 
by  the  dying  bed  of  her  father.  To  lose  an  only 
parent,  is  in  almost  all  cases  an  irreparable  less, 
but  when  the  liereaved  child  is  left  isolated  npoa 
earth,  united  to  no  human  being  by  the  ties  ef 
kindred,  or  the  still  stronger  bands  of  frteadship, 
founded  on  esteem  and  congeniality,  can  we 
wonder  that  such  a  one  should  lose  all  heart  and 
hope  beneath  the  stroke. 

Mr.  Kaufman*s  illness  was  of  short  duraiioat 
and  his  sufferings  wero  so  groat,  as  almost  to  de> 
prive  him  of  the  power  of  roflection,  but  in  eveiy 
interval  of  ease,  his  thougbto  rested  moomfuily 
upon  Clara,  and  bis  glances  were  often  fixed 
with  such  intense  saduess  and  tenderness  npoa 
her,  that  she  would  often  be  obliged  to  tuni  aside 
her  head  and  weep.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  utter  the  many  sad  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  crowded  upon  him,  nor  woukl  he  have  inflict* 
ed  one  more  wound  on  the  bleeding  heart  of  his 
child,  but  when  he  looked  on  his  idol,  his  trea* 
sure,  and  thought  of  the  desert  wilderness  in 
which  he  was  leaving  her,  when  the  witheriaf 
doubt  came  across  him,  whether  there  was  in- 
deed a  land  where  those  who  loved  should  meet 
again,  and  whether  if  such  a  blissful  land  roal^r 
existed,  bis  spirit  would  be  admitted  there,  pains 
unspeakably  more  severo».  than  physical  tortures 
rent  bis  soul.  It  Was  well  for  Clara  that  she 
could  not  fathom  the  depth  of  bis  angubh* 

Life  bad  been  to  him  an  intellectual  feast,  hia 
desires  bad  been  simple,  his  passions  an  aw  alien- 
ed, and  he  had  found  sufficient  happineas,  and 
unfailing  interest  in  esploring  the  mines  of  aci« 
ence,  and  adding  continually  to  his  literary  trea- 
sures. He  found  delight  enough  in  the  investi* 
gation  of  the  new  fields  of  knowledge,  extend- 
ing indefinitely  as  he  advanced,  and  sought  not 
to  lay  up  either  earthly  or  heavenly  treasures* 
His  mind  was  devoted  to  scientific  pnreuits,  and 
his  heart  to  Clara,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  m 
world  which  had  no  charms  for  him,  to  give  him- 
self up  to  those  objects,  a  ad  he  had  wanted  both 
leisure  and  inclination  to  investigate  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  Nothing  had  ever  roused  bias 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance,  for  he  bad  grown 
up  without  religious  instruction,  bis  father  had 
been  a  sceptic,  and  his  mother  died  during  hia 
early  childhood. 

And  now  all  was  darkness  and  confusion;  life 
was  fleeting  like  a  dream:  he  was  passing  away, 
without  having  added  a  mite  to  tbe  sum  of  ba- 
man  knowledge:  he  had  been  constantly  amass- 
ing treasures  for  some  great  future  work,  tbe  very 
idea  of  which  must  perish  with  him;  a  few  days, 
hours  perhaps,  and  this  wonderful  machinery,  if 
the   mind   were  indeed  material,  would  have 
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perished  for  ever,  and  all  its  striviDgfl,  all  its  acqui- 
sitions, would  slumber  with  the  clods  of  the  val- 
ley, but  if  his  frame  was  animated  by  an  immor- 
tal spirit*  given  by  God,  how  should  it  appear  be- 
fore its  great  Creator  to  render  up  its  account  as 
a  eremtore  formed  for  love,  obedience,  and  ado- 
ration ! 

All  these  agonizing  conflicts  be  had  the  firm- 
ness to  conceal,  but  Clara  saw  so  plainly  the  an- 
guish that  overwhelmed  her  father,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  his  thoughts,  that  she  durst  not  commu- 
nicate to  him  her  engagement  with  Augustus 
Vernon,  as  she  knew  he  would  disapprove 
•f  her  having  entered  into  it  clandestinely.  Yet 
her  heart  smote  her  for  the  concealment,  when 
her  father  called  her  *'  his  dear,  good  Clara. " 

«*My  child,'*  said  Mr.  Kaufman,  in  a  faint 
tone,  as  he  felt  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
*■*  now  that  it  is  too  late,  1  see  that  i  have  with- 
drawn myself  too  much  from  the  world,  and  I 
look  aroand  in  vain,  for  one  who  shall  he  your 
firiend  when  I  am  gone."  His  voice  faltered,  for 
poor  Clara  could  not  suppress  the  sobs  thatcon- 
▼alsed  her  whole  frame,  *'  For  my  sake,  my  dear 
child,'*  he  added  in  an  almost  suffocated  tone, 
** compose  yourself;  I  have  left  you  a  peace- 
fni  home,  and  you  will  make  friends  I  trust, 
^hen " 

Ah,  what  a  sense  of  the  coldness,  the  desola- 
tion of  the  world  to  which  he  was  leaving  Clara, 
of  the  uncertainty,  the  awfuluess  of  the  state  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  of  separation  per- 
iMps  eternal  from  his  child,  came  over  the  heart 
«f  the  poor  father,  as  he  sank  back  exhausted  on 
his  pillow.  Delirium  succeeded  this  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  then  he  only  murmured  from  time 
to  time,  incoherent  words,  now  calling  upon 
Clara's  name,  now  repeating  fragments  of  prayers 
he  had  learned  from  his  mother  in  childhood, 
and  thus  his  soul  passed  away — leaving  poor 
Clara  emphatically  alone. 

Clara  was  left  now  indeed  without  a  friend 
upon  earth,  except  Miss  Wood,  a  distant  female 
relative,  who  had  resided  with  Mr.  Kaufman 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  simple-mind- 
ed and  affectionate  creature,  though  ignorant  and 
credulous  as  a  child. 

Fordaysafter  her  father's  death,  Clara  gave  her- 
self up  to  grief.  She  had  loved  him  with  a  depth 
and  tenderness  of  devotion,  of  which  few  minds 
can  even  form  au  idea,  and  she  wept  in  wild 
despair,  heightened  by  remorse  for  having  con- 
cealed from  him  her  engagement  to  Augustus, 
and  for  having  taken  such  a  step  unsanctioned 
by  him.  But  after  the  first  violence  of  her  grief 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  her  thoughts 
tnmed  to  Augustus  with  all  the  fondness  of  a 
pure,  true,  first  love,  which  had  never  been  chill- 
ed by  even  momentary  suspicion,  and  which  de- 


lighted in  rendering  homage  with  a  blind  idela- 
try  to  the  object  of  its  worship.  She  clnngwitii 
increasing  fondness  to  the  memory  of  Aagiutiig, 
as  the  prop  had  been  torn  away,  on  which  she 
had  leaned,  for  hers  was  a  nature  that  muttcliog 
to  something,  and  yielding  merely  to  the  imptths 
of  feeling,  she  determined  to  confide  the  whole 
history  of  her  love  and  engagement  to  Hiis 
Wood,  and  persuade  her  to  lend  her  assistsiife 
in  the  wild  plan  she  bad  hastily  formed. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  Kaufman's  death,  Clan 
had  addressed  a  few  hurried  lines  to  Aogiistna, 
acquainting  him  with  her  misfortune,  exprewBg 
her  sense  of  desolation,  and  the  consolatioa 
which  she  derived  from  her  assurance  of  his  un- 
changeable love,  the  only  consolation,  she  added, 
which  she  could  then  take  to  heart.  Could  she 
have  known  the  whole  truth,  her  youog  spirit 
would  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  blow,  but 
the  ways  of  God  are  in  nothing  more  mercifnl, 
than  in  the  gradual  revelation  of  truth,  as  we  ire 
able  to  bear  it.  Week  after  week  passed  away, 
and  Clara  became  alarmed  at  hearing  nothing 
from  Augustus  Veruon.  This  alarm  did  not 
arise  however  from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  bii 
truth  and  love,  for  she  could  as  soon  have  doubt- 
ed her  own  existence,  as  to  suspect  that  n  time 
would  ever  come  when  Augustus  would  ceaeelo 
love  her ;  and  now  when  he  was  her  all,  she  felt 
assured  that  she  would  be  dearer  to  him  thai 
ever,  for  she  had  little  knowledge  of  any  other 
heart  than  her  own,  and  by  this  she  judged  her 
lover.  Yet  he  might  be  sick  or  dying,  sod  hif 
friends,  even  if  acquainted  with  their  engagement 
might  not  choose  to  inform  her. 

This  thought  haunted  her,  and  no  longer  abb 
to  support  the  state  of  suspense  that  tortured  her, 
and  the  intolerable  sense  of  desolation,  which 
she  experienced  at  the  sight  of  every  object  se 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  memory  of  h« 
father,  she  determined  to  quit  her  present  abode 
and  go  to  Philadelphia,  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  iutelligence  from  Augustus.  Mim 
Wood  at  first  attempted  to  dissuade  Clara  from 
this  plan,  but  when  she  perceived  her  mind  wii 
fiilly  made  up,  she  consented  to  accompany  her, 
if  they  could  raise  funds  sufficient  for  the  purpoie. 

Mr.  Kaufman  had  left  no  will,  and  but  a 
small  sura  of  money,  which  Miss  Wood  knew 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  remaining  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  city,  and  Clara  and  herself  began  is 
devise  ways  and  means  for  procuring  a  reason- 
able allowance.  The  first  acquaintance  with 
the  uses  and  necessity  of  money,  is  one  of  the 
bitterest  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  to  dioee 
who  like  Clara  have  grown  up  like  the  lilies  of 
the  field  without  care  or  thought  for  the  mor 
row. 
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CUfr  could  think  of  oo  other  expedteot  than 
to  apply  to  Mr.  HopkiiiB,  one  of  the  few  neigh- 
bon  with  whom  ebe  had  some  acquaintance. 
Ue  readily  contented  to  raiee  the  sum  which  ehe 
wiibed,  though  be  had  aome  miagivinga  of  con- 
fcienee  in  doing  ao,  aa  he  rightly  judged  that 
CUra  waa  about  to  take  aome  very  imprudent 
ftap,  and  bo  waa  well  aware  that  it  waa  of  the 
Htmoflt  importance  to  her  to  preaerve  the  home 
ber  father  had  left  her,  but  he  had  often  looked 
at  Roaendaie  with  a  longing  eye,  and  be  could 
not  reaiat  the  opportunity  which  offered  iuelf  of 
entangling  Clara  in  a  web,  from  which  she  could 
not  extricate  heraelf,  without  giving  him  possea* 
sioo  of  the  place  be  had  ao  long  coveted. 

Occupied  aolely  by  the  idea  of  once  more  aee- 
ing  Auguatua,  and  of  being  guided  implicitly  by 
his  advice  aa  to  her  future  course,  Clara  left  the 
home  of  peace  and  love,  where  her  daya  of  child- 
hood and  eariy  youth  had  flown,  in  a  life  free  and 
happy  aa  that  of  the  bird  of  the  green  wood  and 
almoat  aa  careless  of  the  future.  The  day  fixed 
for  their  departure  arrived ;  it  waa  a  damp,  heavy 
moming,  the  clouds  bung  in  dark,  leaden  maasea, 
which  aeemed  to  shut  out  all  the  joy  and  light 
of  the  creation,  and  the  very  air  bung  with  op- 
pressive weigh  ton  the  respiration.  Clara  dared 
not  trust  herself  to  remain  more  than  a  few  min- 
Qtes  in  her  father's  study,  where  she  bad  gone 
with  that  feeling  of  inexpressible  longing,  which 
almost  cheats  ua  into  the  belief  of  the  possibility 
of  its  gratification,  to  hold  aome  communion 
with  the  spirits  of  our  departed  friends,  in  those 
placea  which  they  had  most  loved  and  frequented 
apon  earth.  But  here,  indeed,  waa  ** desolation 
cold,"  the  half  written  paper  lay  on  the  desk, 
the  pen  beaide  it,  books  were  lying  open  that 
her  father  had  been  using  in  reference,  bis  gown 
bang  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Clara  fell  pros- 
trate by  the  aide  of  the  chair,  hid  her  face  in  his 
gown  and  wept  aloud.  She  did  not  raise  her 
heart  in  prayer,  for  she  did  not  feel  that  she  had 
a  Father  in  Heaven,  but  she  wept  wildly  and 
without  reatraint,  yet  the  very  violence  of  this 
bant  of  grief,  in  some  measure  relieved  her  op- 
pressed feelings,  and  with  the  passive  submission 
of  a  child,  aha  yielded  to  Miss  Wood*s  entrea- 
ties to  linger  do  longer,  and  suffered  her  to  lead 
her  forth;  alaa!  how  little  did  she  forbode  what 
fate  awaited  ber. 

Miss  Wood  had  a  cousin  in  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  she  had  always  maintained  aome  inter- 
course, and  who  kept  a  email  boarding  house, 
Mrs.  Nelson,  for  such  waa  the  name  of  this 
coasia,  had  long  been  almost  the  only  link  of 
these  isolated  beings  with  the  living  world,  from 
tine  to  time  executing  necessary  commissions 
for  them.  Miss  Wood  determined  that  they 
would  at  once  take  lodgings  with  her,  as  soon 


aa  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia;  to  Clara  it  ^ 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  the  world  waa 
all  strange  to  her,  she  shrank  from  the  neeeaaity 
of  coming  iuM  conuct  with  strangerat  and  had 
she  not  been  so  entirely  occupied  with  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  love  for  Auguatua,  a 
thousand  vague  feara  and  anxieties  would  have 
possessed  her  imagination,  but  her  heart  waa 
now  too  full  to  allow  her  fancy  to  operate. 

Yet,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  her  own  feelingSb 
Clara  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
the  external  world  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
She  bad  never  before  realized  tbatlight,  fresh  airt 
sunshine,  flowers,  streamR,  and  woods,  inaeuaib^ 
blend  their  influence  with  an  existence  such  aa 
hers  had  been,  so  as  to  form  a  necessity  of  ita 
nature.  She  pined  in  Mrs.  Nelson's  dark  and 
confined  rooms,  furnished  in  the  cheapeat  and 
most  gaudy  style,  (for  Mrs.  Nelaon  loved  ahow, 
though  she  could  afford  nothing  expensive.)  antid 
the  dust  and  noise  of  the  city,  and  she  sighed  for 
the  singing  of  birds,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  amongst  the  leaves,  and  felt 
oppressed  and  bewildered,  almoat  aa  if  she  had 
lost  her  personal  identity. 

But  Clara's  mind  still  dwelt  with  almoat  fe* 
verish  pertinacity  on  the  sole  object  of  interaal 
which  she  felt  in  life,  and  by  the  aid  of  briberyt 
Miss  Wood  obtained  an  agent  who  waa  to  die* 
cover  whether  Auguatua  had  returned.  Clara'a 
heart  aickened  when  she  learned  he  waa  still  in 
Virginia;  she  lingered  on,  and  daily  aaw  their 
little  funds  diminish  with  a  rapidity*  that  at 
length  became  alarming  even  to  her.  The  idea 
of  making  money  had  never  occurred  to  her  im* 
agination  as  a  possibility,  nor  had  she  thought 
even  of  its  uses.  All  household  carea  Miaa 
Wood  had  voluntarily  undertaken,  for  Mr.  Kauf- 
man and  herself  agreed  in  wishing  Clara  to  en- 
joy fully  the  sunny  daya  of  exiatence,  and  both 
of  them,  even  after  she  reached  womanhood^ 
continued  to  regard  her  as  a  child  who  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  carea  and  toils  of  life. 
The  gulf  of  poverty  now  yawned  before  Clara'a 
dismayed  eyes,  and  as  she  looked  helpleaaly 
around  her,  Augustus  came  not,  and  she  began 
to  feel  that  withering  of  the  heart,  which  r«ii* 
dera  exertion  almost  impossible. 

Miss  Wood  procured  some  plain  work  aecret* 
ly,  for  she  was  not  at  all  willing  to  dimtniah 
Clara*s  importance  in  Mrs.  Nelson's  estimation, 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  which  existed, 
that  something  should  be  done  for  her  support* 
It  was  with  great  reluctance,  that  she  allowed 
Clara  to  aasist  her  in  her  labors,  and  with  tearful 
eyes  she  would  look  at  her  darling,  for  whom  ahe 
thought  there  waa  acarcely  any  thing  in  tha 
world  good  enough,  in  her  plain  mourning  dresa, 
hemming  or  stitching  moat  assiduoualj,  whila 
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th«  involiitttary  sighfl,  which  Mcaped  her  from 
time  to  time,  showed  but  too  plainly  the  oppres- 
f  ioo  of  her  heart. 

At  such  times,  Mise  Wood  would  thiok  of  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  home  they  had  left,  would 
recall  Clara's  bright  image  but  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  fondness  with  which  she  was  cher- 
ished by  her  father,  aud  inwnrdly  lament  that 
Augustus  had  ever  crossed  their  threshold,  or 
that  Clara  had  ever  left  Rosendale.  Yet  she 
knew  that  Clara  still  clung  to  the.  hope  that 
her  lover  would  return  soon,  and  how  difficult 
and  painful  it  would  be  to  induce  her  to  return 
without  seeing  him.  Each  day  she  determined 
to  commence  the  attack,  but  deferred  it  uatil  the 
morrow,  for  she  wanted  resolution  to  urge  Clara 
to  take  any  step  to  which  she  knew  she  was  so 
rehictant. 

Though  ** Delay  has  danger,"  is  hourly  exem- 
pKfted  in  innumerable  instances,  it  is  one  of  the 
lessons  we  are  slowest  to  learn,  and  while  Miss 
Wood  was  procrastinating,  and  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Nelson  the  reduced 
state  of  their  finances,  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr. 
Hopkins,  which  overwhelmed  Clara  and  her 
frieild  with  consternation.  He  said  that  he  found 
he  should  soon  be  compelled  to  trouble  Clara 
for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  she  had  borrowed 
from  him,  but  that  if  she  would  consent  to  rent 
Roseodale  to  him,  which  would  l>e  a  highly  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  likewise  to  herself,  he 
woald  endeavor  to  raise  the  money  he  wanted 
in  some  other  way,  and  could  then  wait  some 
months  longer  for  repayment.  Clara's  tears  fell 
warm  and  fast  upon  the  letter,  her  heart  yearned 
towards  her  peaceful  home,  athough  it  was 
left  to  her  desolate,  but  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  abandoning  the  last  hope  of  seeing  Au- 
gnstus,  to  which  she  clung  as  to  life  itself^  How 
cruel  and  sordid  do  these  pecuniary  necessities 
appear  to  the  young  and  unworldly  heart,  when 
it  first  begins  to  realize  them !  nothing  but  cus- 
tom and  experience  can  reconcile  us  to  the  idea, 
that  love,  health,  life,  all  that  we  hold  most  pre- 
cious, except  virtue,  may  depend  on  money. 

Clara  felt  herself  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Hopkins  to  rent  Roseudale, 
though  it  was  with  a  bitter  pang,  that  she  shut 
herself  out  from  the  Eden,  in  which  her  early 
days  of  happiness  had  been  past.  Mr.  Hopkins 
made  a  great  merit  of  enclosing  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  his  next  letter  to  Clara,  which  he 
said,  was  a  payment  of  part  of  the  rent  in  ad- 
tance. 

At  length.  Miss  Wood's  messenger  brought 
the  welcome  intelligence  that  Augustus  Vernon 
had  arrived,  and  Clara  received  the  information 
with  an  intensity  of  emotion  that  alarmed  her 
simple  iriead ;  though  it  had  never  entered  into 


her  true  heart  to  conceive  that  any  one  eonld  be 
faithless  to  Clara,  yet  the  opposition  ef  Aogus* 
tus  Vernon's  friends,  might  delay  the  fulfihaeDt 
of  their  engagement,  aud  she  trembled  to  see 
how  entirely  the  happiness  of  Clara  was  at 
stake.  When  Clara  could  compose  herwlf  wf- 
ficieotly,  she  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines,  aeqniiot- 
ing  Augustus  with  all  she  had  suffered,  expren- 
iug  in  the  most  touching  manner  her  Implieit 
reliance  on  his  love,  and  telling  him  where  she 
might  be  found.  She  gave  the  letter  to  Mist 
Wood,  who  undertook  to  have  it  safely  conveyed 
to  him.  Clara  then  began  to  count  the  honn 
and  the  minutes;  with  every  noise  in  the  street, 
every  knock  at  the  door,  the  blood  rushed  to  and 
from  her  heart  with  sickening  violeiice,  for  shs 
expected  to  see  Augustus  enter. 

But  this  day  and  the  next  wore  away  aad 
Augustus  came  not,  and  though  the  messeoger 
assured  Miss  Wood,  he  had  given  the  note  into 
the  young  gentleman's  own  hands,  Clara  eoukl  aot 
believe  it.  The  third  morning  was  Snnday,aiid 
all  the  family,  except  Clara,  went  to  church,  bat 
she  found  it  impossible  to  calm  herself  sidBcieiit- 
ly  to  accompany  them.  She  sat  alone  in  the 
little  dark  parlor,  having  passively  received  Mill 
Wood's  kiss  and  assured  her  she  was  very  well, 
and  promising  to  remain  quiet  until  she  retoraed, 
gave  herself  up  to  bewildering,  despairing  trains 
of  thought.  The  only  relief  to  her  sitoatioB, 
was  the  conviction  of  being  alone.  Soon  alow 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street  door.  An  iosdaeC 
at  once  told  her  from  whom  it  proceeded,  and 
Clara  rose  to  admit  the  visiter,  but  her  limbs  re- 
fused to  do  their  office,  and  when  Augustusfonod 
his  way  into  the  parlor,  she  could  not  advaoee 
towards  him,  but  sunk  into  his  arms  when  ke 
approached  her,  and  wept  such  tears  as  few  ever 
shed  but  once. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Wo8  mir  fehit  ?    Mir  fehlt  ja  alles 
Beir  so  gans  verloMen  hicr. 

TyroUse  Mihdf. 

Augustus  Vernon  had  fully  resolved  to  give 
the  deathblow  to  Clara's  hopes,  and  to  take  ef- 
fectual measures  to  prevent  any  knowledge  of 
their  engagement  from  reaching  the  ears  of  lib 
friends.  But  though  he  possessed  all  the  hard- 
ness of  heart,  that  belongs  to  efTeminate  selfish- 
ness, and  inordinate  vanity,  it  was  scarcely  ia 
human  nature,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  behoki  the 
tears  of  Clara  unmoved ;  not,  however,  that  bef 
tears,  her  love,  her  generous  and  unsuspecting 
confidence,  or  her  future  situation,  induced  him 
to  waver  for  a  moment,  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  action  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  towards  her, 
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bat  that  he  •bntnk  from  witoetiiiii;  the  pain  b^ 
iatonded  to  iniiet. 

He  spoke  to  Clara  ia  tones  which  were  al- 
ways soft,  aod  would  have  been  so,  ir  be  had 
beea  proBouDciag  a  sentoDce  of  death,  and 
though  be  said  Qotbiug  satisfactory  or  definite, 
it  was  enough  for  Clara  that  he  sat  by  her  once 
oMre,  that  be  spoke  fondly,  that  he  looked  kindly, 
aod  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  brief  moments  of  bliss.  As  the  hours  wore 
away,  Augustus  reminded  Clara  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  sake,  that  he  should  leave  the 
bsuse  before  the  family  returned  from  church ; 
bat  assured  ber  that  she  should  soon  either  see 
or  hear  from  bim  again,  and  urged  strongly  upon 
ber  the  necessity  of  concealing  their  engage- 
ment for  the  present.  Clara  felt  now  as  if  ber 
fate  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Augus- 
UM,  and  joyfully  threw  off  the  load  of  care,  of 
anuoas  uncertainty,  which  had  oppressed  her, 
satisfied  witb  thinking  that  he  would  devise  some 
plan  for  the  future,  until  he  could  persuade  bis 
friends  to  consent  to  their  union. 

Miss  Wood  was  astonished,  on  her  return  from 
ehureb,  to  behold  what  a  complete  traoeforma- 
tion  a  few  hours  bad  wrought  in  Clara,  and  she 
rejoiced  to  aee  her  eyes  sparkle  with  the  pure, 
antroubled  light  that  belongs  to  childhood,  and 
her  cheek  glow  with  the  bright  bloom,  which  re- 
newed hope  bad  imparted. 

Brief  indeed  were  these  bright  moments — 
transient  the  dream  of  happiness ;  but  bitter  be- 
yond all  expression  the  awakening.  Day  after 
day  passed  away ;  Augustus  neither  came  nor 
wrete.  Clara  grieved  at  bis  absence,  and  began 
te  droop  under  the  influence  of  disappointment, 
bat  she  did  not  think  of  doubting  bim.  An  in- 
Cectious  fever  broke  out  in  Mrs.  Nelson*s  family, 
Mies  Wood  took  the  infection;  yet,  notwithstand- 
uig  her  sufferings,  ber  greatest  grief  appeared  to 
be  the  dread  of  communicating  the  disease  to 
Clara;  but  at  length  overpowered  by  exhaus- 
tion,  she  sank  into  a  state  of  such  deep  stupor, 
that  she  became  unconscious  whose  band  wiped 
the  death  damps  from  her  brow,  or  whose  tears 
fell  upon  the  cold  hand  which  Clara  clasped 
within  her  own,  as  if  ber  grasp  could  retain  the 
departing  spirit. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  first  burst  of  grief 
had  subeided  for  the  loss  to  her  so  irreparable, 
Clara's  first  thought  was  thankfulness  that  Au- 
gustus had  not  been  exposed  to  the  infection ; 
the  second  how  she  should  calm  his  fears  with 
respect  to  herself,  and  dissuade  bim  from  visit- 
ing her  until  the  danger  was  over.  As  she  was 
ponderiag  over  ways  and  means  of  gaiuing  ac- 
cess to  the  messenger,  whom  Miss  Wood  was  in 
the  habit  of  employing  to  carry  letters  to  Augus- 
tas, she  beard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  felt  in- 


stantly certain  that  it  was  some  one  sent  by  Au- 
gustus, to  convey  expressions  of  his  sorrow,  of  bla 
love,  to  insist  upon  ber  accepting  his  comfort  and 
assistance. 

A  strange  female  entered  with  stealthy  steps, 
and  finding  Clara  alone,  after  casting  upon  her 
an  earnest  gaae  of  curiosity,  not  unmingled  witb 
compassion,  asked  if  she  were  Miss  Kaufman. 
Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  she 
banded  Clara  a  note  from  Augustus. 

**  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Clara,  in  accents  al- 
most choked  from  a  variety  of  emotions,  and 
coloring  deeply,  **and  I  will  give  you  an  an- 
swer." 

'*  Oh  Miss,  I  guess  there  won't  be  no  occasion 
for  any  answer,  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  don't  like 
to  stay  here  no  longer.  You  know  a  poor  body's 
life  is  as  sweet  to  them,  as  the  richest  lady's  in  the 
land." 

The  despairing,  helpless  look  of  entreaty  which 
Clara  cast  upon  her,  could  not  have  been  with* 
out  effect  on  a  heart  not  completely  obdurate; 
and  the  woman,  softening  ber  tone,  said  she 
would  wait  awhile  in  the  street,  and  return  when 
she  thought  Clara  had  bad  time  to  write  an  an- 
swer. Clara  opened  the  letter  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  read  the  following  lines: 

*'  You,  my  dear  Clara,  who  know  the  softness 
of  my  heart,  amounting  almost  to  weakness,  can 
well  believe,  that  in  our  last  interview,  I  could 
not  summon  firmness  sufficient  to  give  you  pain, 
even  though  I  knew  it  to  be  necessary  for  us 
both  that  the  truth  should  be  revealed  to  you. 
But  it  can  no  longer  be  delayed;  our  childisb 
engagement  founded  on  natural  and  innocent  il- 
lusions, must  be  dissolved:  as  my  reason  has  de- 
veloped, I  have  become  sensible  that  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends,  to  respect  the 
opinions  of  society  witb  regard  to  the  alliances 
we  form.  You  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  happy 
united  to  a  man  whose  parents  would  disown 
bim  on  account  of  bis  marriage  witb  you ;  but, 
dear  Clara,  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  marry  the  ob- 
jects of  their  first  love ;  your  attractions  are  too 
rare  to  permit  you  to  remain  long  unsought;  and 
I  trust  the  time  will  come,  when  respectably  and 
ttdJtably  married,  you  may  see  me  again  witb 
calmness,  and  smile  at  our  childish  dream  of 
love.  Until  then,  prudence  and  honor  forbid  that 
we  should  meet  again,  or  attempt  further  inter- 
course; and  to  remove  all  temptation  to  such  in- 
discretion, and  to  escape  all  danger  of  conta- 
gion, as  some  cases  of  this  horrible  infectious 
fever  have  appeared  near  my  father's  residence, 
I  shall  leave  the  city  immediately. 

**  Adieu,  lovely  Clara,  may  you  be  happy :  the 
best  wish  that  I  can  make  you,  is  to  forget— 

A.  V." 
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Clara  rend  every  word  of  this  cruel  epistle ; 
and  held  it  for  eome  momenu  in  her  band  after 
she  had  finished  it,  as  if  pausing  to  drink  in  its 
whole  bitterness ;  theu  with  a  scream  of  agony 
so  wild,  so  heart- piercing,  that  it  brought  Mrs. 
Nelson  and  the  inessenger,  who  was  standing  in 
the  street,  to  her  aid,  she  fell  from  the  chair  in 
a  stateof  insensibility,  with  the  letter,  which  had 
given  the  death-blow  to  her  happiness,  clenched 
convulsively  in  her  hand.  They  were  both  moved 
to  compassion  by  the  sight  before  them ;  and  the 
woman,  forgetting  her  dread  of  infection,  assist- 
ed in  unfastening  Clara's  clothes,  chafing  her 
cold  hands,  and  muttering  exclHmations  of  pity. 

*'Poor  young  thing,  is  her  mother  living?" 

**No,  her  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Nelson,  *'aud  there  is  no  one  to 
concern  themselves  with  her  carryings  on ;  if  she 
had  been  chick  or  child  of  mine,  she  would  never 
have  been  getting  letters  this  way  from  young 
men :  more  shame  to  them  thnt  brought  it  to  her.** 

**Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  the  woman,  with- 
out heeding  the  reproach,  '^she  is  in  a  dead  faint; 
can't  yon  get  a  smelling  bottle,  or  some  burnt 
feathers?" 

**  Rub  her  hands  and  feet,  open  the  window, 
and  I  will  run  for  a  smelling  bottle,"  said  Mrs. 
Nelsou ;  for  in  the  hurry  aud  terror  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  forgot  to  maiotaiu  the  degree  of  in- 
dignation which  she  would  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  display  at  any  other  time,  though  she 
did  Ro^  forget  to  possess  herself  furtively  of  the 
note,  which  had  dropped  from  Clara*s  hand. 
This  opportunity  for  the  gratificatiou  of  her  cu- 
riosity, was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 

The  woman's  heart  softened  more  and  more, 
as  she  bent  alone  over  the  poor  girl,  who  lay  in 
apparent  death  before  her;  such  utter  desolation 
and  hopelessness  in  one  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
strangely  afl*ected  her  heart.  Betty  Price,  for 
this  was  the  woman's  name,  though  she  had  been 
hardened  by  poverty  and  evil  associations,  was 
naturally  kind-hearted,  and  she  watched  Clara 
with  comparative  interest,  ejaculating  from  time 
to  time,  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  her,"  until  a 
faint  dawn  of  color  began  to  appear  on  her 
cheeks. 

It  was  not  until  these  symptoms  of  returning 
life  had  appeared,  that  Mrs.  Nelsou  re-entered, 
for  she  was  convinced  that  Clara  was  only  in  a 
swoon,  and  she  was  determined  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes  for  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity.  She 
had  no  time,  however,  to  ponder  upon  the  inter- 
esting discovery  she  had  made,  as  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  had  left  the  strange  wo- 
man alone  with  Clara  in  the  parlor,  and  she 
might  possess  herself  of  some  valuable  article 
and  abscond  before  her  return. 

isome  compunctious   twinges  of  conscience 


visited  Mrs.  Nelson,  when  she  found  Betty  Pries 
apparently  absorbed  in  Clara's  sioiatioa,  rabbins 
her  cold  hands  and  murmuring  suothiag  eiela- 
mations,  as  one  would  quiet  a  sick  child,  tad 
Clara  herself  still  incapable  of  speech  or  mo- 
tion. 

When  Mrs.  Nelson  perceived  increasing  symp* 
toms  of  returning  animation  and  conseioasoesi, 
she  told  the  woman  she  had  better  go,  u  the 
sight  of  her  when  Clara  came  to  herself,  woaM 
remind  her  of  her  distress,  and  might  prodnce 
another  attack.  She  would  have  added,  she 
must  never  come  again  on  such  an  erraod,  bat 
the  woman  left  the  room  without  giving  time  far 
further  parley,  casting  a  farewell  look  of  com- 
passion upon  Clara,  and  muttering,  **  His  heart 
must  he  harder  than  a  millstone;  if  she  wasricb, 
and  had  friends  to  stand  by  her,  he  would'othaTe 
left  her  this  way." 

Clara  was  taken  to  bed,  but  she  remained  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  consciousness  for  some  dme, 
and  when  her  recollection  was  completely  r^ 
stored,  she  turned  her  face  towards  the  wall,  and 
lay  for  hours  with  her  eyes  closed,  without  speak- 
ing or  moving.  Why  should  she  burthen  ths 
earth  longer — why  should  she  drag  on  an  ei- 
istence  so  desolate,  so  miserable,  that  its  whole 
bitterness  could  not  yet  be  fully  comprehend* 
ed?  Augustus  no  longer  wished  her  to  live 
for  him ;  and  now  the  thought  came  over  her  of 
her  poor  father,  of  Miss  Wood's  devotion :— ind 
the  deep  shades,  the  quiet  of  Rosendale,  nobro- 
ken  by  any  noise  but  the  singing  of  birds,  tbe 
humming  of  bees,  or  her  own  gay  carols,  roie 
before  her  with  the  vividness  of  actuiJ  percep- 
tion, and  she  felt  an  inexpressible  longing  to  die 
there.  With  returning  consciousness,  she  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  concealing  tbe  note  of  Ai* 
irustus  for  his  sake,  and  then  the  dread  that  Mn. 
Nelson  might  have  picked  it  up.  during  berswoos, 
and  read  it,  recnrred  to  her;  this  idea,  however, 
she  soon  banished  as  too  unworthy  to  be  ente^ 
tnined  for  a  moment :  why  should  she  so»pect 
Mrs.  Nelson,  her  good  friend's  cousin,  of  tutk 
meanness  ? 

Mrs.  Nelson  perceived  the  wandering  of  Cla- 
ra's eye  and  instantly  gnesaed  her  thoagbn; 
Mrs.  Nelson  belonged  to  the  Utilitarian  arhool, 
and  though  she  had  never  reduced  her  phi- 
losophy to  a  system,  no  disciple  of  Paley 
could  more  skilfully  have  weighed  the  matter  in 
the  balance  of  expediency,  and  found  that  the 
reasons  for  lying  preponderated.  It  could  dono 
good,  and  might  do  much  harm  to  say  anyduBg 
to  Clara  in  her  present  situation,  which  might 
produce  an  attack  similar  to  that  from  which 
she  had  just  recovered.  Much  too,  as  she  blamsd 
Clara*s  imprudence,  she  could  not  view  her  with- 
out compassion,  and  she  would  not  wiUio^l^ 
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hive  inflicted  upon  ber  another  piiog,  so  she  ud- 
Mtatingly  ^ave  the  note  to  Clara,  and  told  her 
Bhe  had  not  read  it. 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Clara  took  the 
note  from  Mrs.  Nelson's  hand,  but  she  felt  a 
sharp  and  sudden  pain  through  her  heart  as  she 
ai^ain  toocbed  it,  she  would  not  again  have  read 
those  words,  which  had  so  blasted  her  whole  ex- 
ifteoce,  for  untold  wealth.  She  asked  Mrs* 
Nelson  in  a  tone  so  faint  so  expressive  of  the 
mishiog  anguish  of  her  soul,  to  hand  her  a  small 
writing  deak  that  stood  on  a  table  in  the  room, 
thai  Mrs.  Nelson,  awe-struck,  complied  in  silence, 
for  even  a  glimpse  of  the  depth  of  anguish  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  will  awe  and 
silence  for  awhile  the  coarsest  natures;  we  shrink 
from  a  revelation  of  the  capacity  of  suffering 
which  exbts  in  our  common  beiug.  Clara 
taking  a  small  key  from  her  bosom  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  unlock  the  desk. 

Mrs.  Nelson  took  the  key  from  Clara,  and 
having  nntocked  the  desk,  and  placed  the  note 
in  a  small  drawer,  carefully  relocked  it,  but  not 
before  her  eye  had  rested  on  some  old  trinkets, 
with  some  speculation  on  the  value  of  which, 
she  gave  the  key  back  to  Clara. 

The  thought  passed  rapidly  through  Mrs.  Nel- 
son's mind,  that  these  trinkets  might  afford  Clara 
some  means  of  discharging  her  rent,  which  had 
been  some  days  due,  for  after  discharging  Miss 
Wood's  funeral  expenses,  she  had  literally  nothing 
left,  and  the  distraction  of  her  miud  was  such, 
that  the  very  circumstance  that  the  day  had 
pBssed  by  on  which  her  rent  ought  to  have  been 
paid,  escaped  her  attention,  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
could  not  quite  find  it  in  her  heart  to  remind  her 
•f  it  But  now,  she  thought  a  word  of  sugges- 
tion would  not  be  amiss;  indeed  disagreeable  as.lt 
was,  ahe  most  perform  the  duty  which  she  owed 
her  five  children  and  herself,  to  collect  what  was 
due  to  diem. 

With  some  hesitation,  she  observed,  **Miss 
Clara,  those  are  very  fine  stones  in  those  old 
lockets  and  brooches,  I  should  think  you  could 
get  something  handsome  for  them,  and  as  you  are 
so  much  in  want  of  money  just  now,  I  will  try 
if  yon  wish  me,  to  dispose  of  some  of  them  for 
you." 

This  speech  and  the  manner  In  which  it  was 
made  reached  Clara's  wandering  thoughts,  and 
she  remembered  her  debt  to  Mrs.  Nelson  and  also 
that  these  jewels  afforded  her  the  only  means  of 
discharging  it.  The  very  thought  of  parting  with 
these  trinkets,  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  re- 
collections and  associations,  would  once  have 
caused  Clara  a  bitter  pang,  but  she  felt  now,  that 
nothing  could  increase  or  diminish  her  wretched* 
BOSS,  and  she  replied  without  hesitation — 

*'  If  you  will  ouce  m6re  unlock  the  desk,  and 


place  it  before  me,  I  will  give  you  some  trinkets 
to  dispose  of,  which  I  have  been  told  are  very 
valuable ;  they  will  I  hope  pay  my  debt  to  you, 
and  as  I  feel,  Mrs.  Nelson,  that  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long,  I  hope  there  will  be  enough  left  of  the 
money  to  prevent  your  losing  any  thing." 

There  was  something  in  Clara's  look  and  man* 
ner  which  silenced  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  obeyed 
her,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings,  in  which 
some  shame  mingled,  some  unrelentings,  buttbese 
she  conquered,  and  took  from  Clara's  hand  a 
brooch  set  with  rubies,  and  a  locket,  which  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  workmanship  and  setting 
was  an  unique. 

**  I  am  going  to  be  very  ill,"  said  Clara,  press* 
ing  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  '*  but  do  not  em* 
ploy  a  physician,  I  beg,  even  if  my  senses  should 
leave  me,  for  I  ccnild  not  pay  him  and  it  is  best 
I  should  die ;  I  will  try  to  give  you  very  little 
trouble." 

Mrs.  Nelson  found  Clara's  hand  was  very  hot, 
and  she  was  instantly  struck  with  the  fear,  that 
she  was  taken  with  the  typhus  fever.  ^'Lia 
stiU,"  she  said,  ^*  try  to  compose  yourself,  and 
don't  give  way  so,  perhaps  if  you  could  sleep 
awhile,  you  would  feel  better." 

And  Uking.  the  trinkets,  she  left  the  room, 
leaving  Clara  to  sleep  cmMU.  Clara  looked 
around  her,  and  felt  that  she  was  indeed  alone, 
alone ;  she  felt  as  if  she  had  already  passed  to  a 
separate  state  of  existence,  as  if  her  spirit  stood 
on  a  cold,  bleak  shore  of  utter  loneliness,  where  no 
voice  could  be  heard,  no  form  seen,  and  she  shud- 
dered. Wild,  incoherent  fancies  passed  through 
her  brain,  strange  forms  seemed  to  hover  near 
her,  oh  were  these  the  shadowings  forth  of  that 
spiritual  world  to  which  she  was  passing,  pass- 
ing without  a  word  of  love  or  pity,  to  a  worid, 
coldj  dim  and  distant  perhaps  to  be  arraigned 
before  a  dread  tribunal ! 

The  first  insidious  stages  of  typhus  fever  were 
creeping  over  Clara,  before  she  had  received  the 
letter  which  sealed  her  doom,  and  beneath  the 
combined  influence  of  disease  and  unspeakable 
distress,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  soon  lost  all 
consciousness. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Nelson  pursued  ber  way  to 
Mr.  Vincent  the  jeweller's,  who  nnlike  all 
jewellers  ever  before  commemorated  in  prose  or 
verse,  was  an  upright  and  honest  man,  and  who 
at  once  agreed  to  purchase  the  trinkets  at  a  price 
far  exceeding  Mrs.  Nelson's  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations.  The  sum  arising  from  the  sale  was 
not  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  which  Clam 
had  already  contracted,  but  to  cover  any  proba* 
hie  expenses,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur 
on  her  account.  But  Mrs.  Nelson  pmdently  re* 
solved,  as  she  perceived  Clara's  utter  helpleas- 
to  reserve  as  much  as  poisihle  of  this  fund 
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for  contingent  expense,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure her  medical  attendance  free  of  cost 

**  Fortunately/*  she  exclaimed  roenully,  **  there 
are  some  good  Samaritans  still  left  in  the  world," 
though  it  did  not  enter  into  her  head  to  enact  this 
unprofitable  part  herself,  and  briskly  turning 
down  another  street,  she  walked  on  without 
stopping  until  she  arrived  at  an  old  looking,  brick 
house  at  the  door  of  which  she  knocked. 
^  '*  Is  Dr.  Lieber  at  home,  my  good  woman  ?  '* 
she  said  to  an  old  domestic,  who  opened  the  door. 

**  Yes  ma*am,  but  he  is  very  tired,  ho  has  been 
out  all  the  morning,  but  walk  in  ma*am,  it  is  well 
known  he  never  spares  himself,  and  nobody  else 
spares  him,*'  said  the  woman  with  a  significant 
nod,  which  Mrs.  Nelson  passed  on  without  heed- 
iug. 

The  woman  opened  the  door  of  Dr.  Lieber^s 
sanctum,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  bustled  in  after  her. 
The  room  was  strewed  with  every  variety  of  odd 
things,  marking  strongly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
worthy  occupant,  and  the  incongruity  of  his  pur- 
suits. Here  lay  a  German  violin,  there  some 
stuffed  birds,  here  bundles  of  dried  herbs,  there 
anatomical  preparations,  shells,  chemical  vessels, 
mixtures  and  decoctions  of  his  own  invention, 
which  had  never  found  their  way  into  any  phar- 
raacopceia. 

Dr.  Leiber  had  determined  to  ei^oy  this  short 
interval  of  leisure  to  the  utmost,  and  was  busily 
engaged  in  compounding  a  mixture  of  his  own 
invention,  when  Mrs.  Nelson  entered.  He  looked 
up,  at  her  entrance,  with  a  momentary  gesture 
of  impatience,  and  pushed  rather  than  handed 
her  a  chair,  *'  Good  rooming,  madam.  I  hope 
you  do  not  want  me  im mediately «  as  I  am  very 
busy,  and  have  scarcely  had  time  to  eat  for  these 
three  days." 

'*  Indeed,  I  am  sorry,  Dr.  Leiber,**  said  Mrs. 
Nelson  iu  her  blandest  tone,  **  to  interrupt  you, 
as  I  know  how  little  rest  you  have,  but  there  are 
so  few  charitable  people  about,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  you  doctor,  I  don*t  know  what  would 
become  of  all  the  sufferers  in  the  community,  es* 
pecially  in  these  dreadful  times.*' 

Dr.  Leiber  was  eminently  benevolent,  both  in 
fi^eling  and  action,  but  he  had  an  especial  horror 
6f  cant  and  imposition,  and  was  by  no  means 
tonciKated  by  the  complimentary  strain  of  Mrs. 
Nelson's  address.  He  eyed  her  with  a  glance 
much  too  penetrating  to  be  agreeable,  and  an- 
swered in  a  tone  marked  rather  by  sincerity  than 
politeness. 

*'  Of  course,  madam,  all  doctors  who  deserve 
the  name  will  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
ashres,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  for  a  peraoa  of  this  de- 
scription, that  you  wish  to  engage  my  services?** 

^  Yes  shr**  repliedl  Mrs.  Nelson,  rather  shrink* 
lag  from  his  glance, ''  there  is  a  poor  yong  crea- 


ture boarding  with  me,  that  I  have  good  reasoa  ta 
believe  b  entirely  deetitute,  and  I  don't  think  aks 
has  any  kin  in  the  world ;  her  father  was  a  Gar- 
man,  and  he  died  not  long  since.** 

This  was  touching  the  right  chord,  for  Dr. 
Leiber  bad  not  left  Germany,  until  that  period 
when  the  heart  strings  have  taken  root  ia  their 
native  soil,  and  cannot  be  eradicated  witbovt 
tearing  them  away ;  to  be  of  German  oxtrae- 
tion,  was  at  once,  to  possess  a  claim  to  hii  ler- 
vices. 

There  was  a  vbible  softening  of  tone  ind 
manner  when  Dr.  Leiber  inquired  the  name  sf 
the  girl,  and  the  nature  of  her  illness. 

•'  Oh  Sir,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  she  is  takes 
with  typhus  fever,  her  hand  was  baming  hot,  sad 
her  mind  wandering  like,  when  I  left  her.  Bst 
I  forgot  you  asked  me  her  name,  it  is  Clan 
Kaufman.  She  is  as  simple,  sir,  as  a  new-bom 
baby,  and  I  may  say,  as  helpless." 

**  You  had  best  return  to  her  as  soon  as  poi- 
sible,'*  said  Dr.  Leiber,  whose  interest  was  sow 
fairly  aroused,  "  unless  you  have  left  her  ia 
careful  bands,  and  I  will  follow  yon  in  a  few 
minutes." 

**But  you  understand  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.NeU 
son,  with  some  embarrassment,  though  widioit 
hesitation,  **  that  is  a  case  of  charity,  for  the  poor, 
young  thing  has  no  friends,  and  as  I  am  a  widow 
with  five  children,  you  know  it  is  as  mncb  af 
I  can  do  to  keep  our  heads  above  water." 

**  I  shall  not  charge  a  cent  in  such  a  caae  af 
this,  Mrs.  Nelson,  and  shall  be  fully  paid,  if  I 
can  do  any  thing  to  help  this  poor  girl,  but  I  ahiU 
certainly  expect  you  to  see  that  she  does  not 
want  proper  care.*' 

Mrs.  Nelson  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
there  was  something  in  Dr.  Leiber's  looks,  whicb 
convinced  her,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  evade 
the  performance  of  it;  she  was  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  him,  but  his  well  known  cbai^ 
acter  for  benevolence,  had  induced  her  to  be- 
lieve that  an  application  to  him  in  such  a  cais 
as  this  was  not  likely  to  be  made  in  vaki,  aad 
yet  she  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  lOft 
of  man  she  expected  to  find. 

Dr.  Leiber  was  a  man  of  strongly  marked  and 
peculiar  character,  combining  so  many  appa- 
rently contradictory  points,  that  he  wouM  have 
afforded  a  puzzling,  but  highly  interestiag  etndy 
to  those  who  delight  in  exploring  the  mysteriei 
and  understanding  the  varieties  of  humaa  sa- 
tnre.  Though  advanced  beyond  the  middle  pe* 
riod  of  life,  he  retained  the  warmth  of  foeliag. 
and  impetuosity  of  character  belonging  to  youth, 
which  the  experience  that  every  man  must  pan 
through,  who  has  to  work  his  way,  in  a  stranie 
country;  to  professional  eminence,  was  coodsa* 
ally  checking  and  restraiuing»  and  U  was  oftei 
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lodicroas  to  mark  the  cooflict  between  his  natu- 
nJ  propeoaities,  and  acquired  habita.  He  bad 
laanrMd  a  few  yean  after  hia  arrival  in  America, 
bit  wife  and  bimaelf  bad  struggled  througb  pri- 
vatioDa  and  toils  together,  wbicb  had  endeared 
then  more  and  more  to  each  other,  their  chil- 
dren bad  died  in  mfancy,  and  when  the  sorrows 
and  trials  of  youth  had  passed  away,  and  they 
wers  beginning  to  eqjoy  not  only  the  comforts 
bat  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  his  profes- 
sional repotation  increased,  and  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  calm  evening  of  life,  Mrs.  Leiber 
bad  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which 
sbe  died  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Leiber  felt  her  loss  acutely,  deeply,  but 
tboagh  he  had  loved  his  wife  truly,  his  was  a 
aatars,  whieh  lived  rather  in  the  outward  than 
tbe  inward  world ;  be  had  many  strong  sources 
of  interest  independent  of  his  affections,  in  the 
study  of  nature,  in  his  professional  pursuits ; — 
bis  temper  was  naturally  cheerful  and  sociable, 
his  rsligioua  feeling  deep-rooted  and  sincere,  so 
that  even  this  hreparablo  misfortune  did  not  sink 
bim  into  despondency.  But  his  always  kindly 
heart  was  rendered  softer  by  the  influence  of 
his  own  sorrow,  and  he  became  continually  less 
considerate  of  his  own  ease  and  comfort,  when 
his  exartiona  could  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow -creatnres ;  there  was  no  longer  any  being 
whose  happiness  depended  on  his  life  and  health, 
and  his  active  benevolence  increased  with  his 
advancing  years.  Yet  his  natural  shrewdness 
and  close  habits  of  observation,  made  him  quick 
ia  detecting  imposition,  and  phrenologists  would 
have  aacribed  his  pertinacious  efforts  to  defeat 
aad  expose  it,  to  an  unusual  development  of  the 
organ  of  combativeness. 


STANZAS. 


Lady!  I  thank  thee,  that  if  hope 
Of  Itee  between  as,  now  is  o'ei^— 

If  at  Ha  taered  shrine,  my  soal 
May  never  wonbip  more : 

That  tbon  but  pren  ansurance  sweet 
That  from  its  dust  will  spring — 

To  sanctify  and  soothe  tbe  pain — 
A  acaree  leai  holy  thing. 

Friendahip  •  it  ia  a  star  to  light 
The  heart's  most  dark  and  wild 

A  gentle  power  to  charm  its  chords 
With  aocea  of  tendemeaa. 

Thott  hast  been  kind  and  trae  to  me, 
Kind !  though  the  stem  decrees  of  Fate 

Ordahied  that  I  should  seek  thy  heart. 
And  iu  deep  lore,  laa  faae ; 


And  now,  with  youth's  folro  hopes  decayed, 

With  yoath'fl  false  visions  flown — 
I  go  to  join  life's  battle  scene 

'And  breast  its  storms  alone- 
Still  through  the  dim  mist  of  the  past 

Thy  form  and  face  will  rise- 
Pictured  as  I  beheld  them  first. 

In  memory's  twilight  skies. 

If  ere  a  wild  flower  from  tbe  wreath 

Of  Fame,  should  deck  tbe  brow. 
Of  the  young  Bord,  whose  eoraest  song. 

Perchance  thou  smil'st  at  now— 

He'll  think  of  her,  whose  beauty  gave 

His  lyro  its  first,  wild  strain — 
He'll  think  of  her,  his  soul  hath  lored, 

And  worshipped— but  in  vain. 

We  may  not  meet  again,  ere  long 

Will  roll  between  us  Ocean's  tide. 
And  when  the  wanderer  seeks  his  liome, 

Tbou'lt  be— another's  bride. 

Above  thy  path  may  angels  watch, 
May  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace  be  thine. 

And  clinging  'round  thy  heart  of  bearts. 
Lore's  firmest  tendrUs  twine — 

But  if  thoiie  cherished  tendrils  break. 
And  one,  thou  lov'st,  prore  ftlse  to  thee. 

Ah!  then,  recall  the  unselfish  fiuth 
Once  plighted  tliee,  by  me. 

P.  H.  H. 


SCHEDIASMATA  CRITICA, 

OR  SfOTRS  on  AUTHOns,  THEORIES,  BOOKS,  &C. 
NO.  I. 

The  following  Notes  make  no  pretension  to 
order,  fulness*  accuracy,  or  finish.  They  are  of 
a  very,  miscella neons  character — being  the  loose 
memoranda  which  were  written  down  at  peri- 
ods widely  separated,  when  the  perusal  of  the 
work  noticed,  or  the  subject  commented  npon, 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory.  They  might  have 
formed  the  nucleus  for  extended  and  systematic 
essays,  but  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  most 
of  them  wero  jotted  down,  than  they  are  not 
likely  ever  to  receive  further  development,  espe- 
cially as  each  day  now  brings  with  it  its  own 
solemn  and  hazardous  enigmas,  which  demand 
instant  contemplation  and  speedy  solution.  But, 
even  without  expansion  or  correction,  these  has^ 
comments  may  convey  new  suggestions  to  others 
— they  may  awaken  fresh  inquiries,  confirm  old 
conclusions,  or  at  least  afford  interest  to  an  idle 
hour.  They  are  offered  with  no  higher  hope, 
and  the  humility  of  their  aims  is  the  beat  apohH 
gy  for  their  incoherence  and  incompleteness. 
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Samuel  Tatlor  Coleridoe.  Of  all  wri- 
ters, whose  productions  have  been  preserved  for 
our  instruction  and  amusement,  Coleridge  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  or 
satisfactorily.  There  is  so  much  deep  philoso- 
phy, so  much  high  morality,  and  such  sweet  poesy 
in  the  composition  of  the  man,  that  he  appears 
to  possess  all  theessentialsof  the  highest  genius. 
He  is  learned,  not  merely  in  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, hut  in  literature :  erudite,  not  in  isola- 
ted dogmas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  systems  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  in  those  broad  principles 
of  human  nature  on  which  they  are  founded. 
His  poetry  is  all  music,  for  his  ear  was  as  chaste 
and  as  accurate  as  that  of  any  of  our  English 
writers;  and  his  command  over  the  language 
was  only  equalled  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  rhythmical  capabilities.  His  Kublat  Khan  is 
in  more  respects  than  one  a  psychological  curi- 
(Oity.  His  Genevieve  and  Christabel  are  exqui- 
site specimens  of  the  dreamy  musical  flow  and 
soft  modulations  into  which  our  strong  Saxon 
tongue  may  be  "iu  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out.'*  Coleridge's  logic  is  keen,  acute,  and  highly 
tempered.  It  was  learnt  in  the  schools  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  Kant :  and  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  these 
great  philosophers.  He  was  by  no  means  un- 
acquainted with  Locke  and  Bacon,  but  his  nights 
aud  days  had  been  principally  given  to  the  'char- 
ts Socratice.*  It  was  from  these  and  from  the 
Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  that  his  philosophy 
was  drawn,  but  its  basis  was  firmly  laid  in  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  human  nature.  What  then  could  be  wanting 
to  the  full  completion  of  such  a  mind  ?  Intel- 
lectual sobriety— a  steady  control  over  the  wild 
and  fantastic  riots  of  his  imagination  or  "esem- 
plastic  faculty."  For  want  of  this,  his  Poetry 
frequently  becomes  little  more  than  the  lyrical 
expression  of  some  fancy  dimly  conceived,  aud 
erroneously  estimated ;  while  his  Philosophy,  dis- 
regarding the  restraints  which  a  sound  and  sober 
judgment  would  have  imposed  upon  it,  o*ervaults 
itself,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useless  and  in- 
distinct reverie  wanders  through  mist  and  cloud 
far  beyond  the  range  of  mortal  ken.  There 
never  has  been  elsewhere  seen  such  an  agglom- 
eration of  splendid  poetry  and  fustian  rigmarole, 
of  profound  philosophy  and  uncelligible  sophis- 
try, of  penetration  and  error,  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  as  may  be  found  jumbled  up  together  in 
the  pages  of  poor  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

2. 
The  PaooRESS  of  Democract  :  Illustrated  in 
the  History  of  Oaul  and  France.    By  Alexander 
Dumas.    The  Translator  of  this  work  is  a  gen- 


tleman of  New  York  :  Mr.  O'Snllivan  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  I  believe.  On  the  whole 
the  translation  is  creditable,  though  it  possenei 
no  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  He  certtiolj, 
however,  would  have  shown  more  judgment,  tod 
would  have  consulted  more  for  the  fair  fame  of 
his  author,  if  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  ths 
work  the  simple  **Gaul  and  France."  which 
Dumas  adopted  as  its  title,  instead  of  sobstitii- 
ting  for  it  the  one  given  above,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  Book  of  Dumas  does  not  pm^rt 
to  be  the  Progress  of  Democracy,  &c.,  and  it  is 
not.  It  is,  as  he  himself  terms  it,  Gaol  and 
France,  or  a  rapid  narration  of  the  changes  in 
the  people  and  the  govemment  of  the  conDtrf 
previous  to  the  accession  of  Philippe  de  Vakiii 
in  1«)28.  To  this  is  added  as  a  conclusion,  t 
string  of  inferences  from  the  history  of  FraiKS, 
exhibiting  the  gradual  progress  of  the  power  of 
the  masses,  through  all  the  changes  which  took 
place.  The  Translator's  title  is  only  applieahli 
to  this  portion  of  the  work — and  even  is  tUi 
part  the  examination  of  French  history  is  so 
rapid  as  to  be  rather  the  exposiUoB  of  a  peculiar 
theory,  than  the  illustration  of  the  Progress  of 
Democracy. 

The  work  of  Dumas  is  a  singular  and  vtlnt- 
ble  book.  It  cannot  be  safely  trusted  as  a  guide 
— but  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  index  to  poist 
out  the  channels  in  which  certain  subtemneti 
streams  may  be  supposed  to  flow. 


Platonis  Goroias.  I  have  just  finished  dis 
perusal  of  the  Gorgias  for  the  first  time,  and  ii 
closing  the  Book  I  am  much  tempted  to  eIclaio^ 

with  CallideS,  •*»  ^H  '*n»  trptftit  Uimn  Tf*f  Uym 
'iru  Kol  K&rut  w  Sx&rparff.    [c  IxTi.]      I  cannot  folloW 

the  twisting  of  yonr  arguments  in  all  directiooj. 
St.  Cyril  was  right  in  his  censure  of  the  iiff««n»« 
of  Plato :  aud  Cicero  had  certainly  reason  and 
common  tfense  on  his  side  when  he  pointed  oat 
the  fallacies  which  were  so  easily  hidden  under 
the  Platonic  Sorites  mtiosttm  sane  et  capUosvmgt- 
nus.  [Acad.  Pr.  ii.  xvi.  §49.]  lubrievm  sant  H 
periculosvm  locum.  [Acad.  Pr.  ii.  xxviii.  §9S.] 
The  mind  becomes  confused  with  the  number 
of  threads  which  are  loosely  taken  up,  end  drop- 
ped with  apparently  as  little  consideration  sf 
connection.  Yet,  where  you  can  follow  the  un- 
dercurrent of  the  reasoning,  you  are  struck  with 
its  closeness  and  ingenuity :  though  the  logic  of 
the  piece  is  neither  so  strict  nor  so  honest  as  to 
exclude  Socrates  from  the  ranks  of  those  Soph- 
ists whom  he  is  combating.  The  Dialogue  is 
entitled  "  Gorgias,  or  on  Rhetoric."  The  latter 
is  a  most  deceptive  title;  it  is  written  against  all 
the  arts  of  the  Sophists,  and  against  Rhetoric  in 
particular,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  politktl 
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•minenee.  It  it  in  relation  to  this  mrgument  that 
Qaiatiiian  remarks  with  some  bitterness,  that 
tboie  who  have  written  against  Rhetoric  have 
required  the  aid  of  rhetoric  to  do  so. 

The  date  of  the  piece  is  supposed  by  Stall- 
barna  to  have  been  shortly  after  A.  C.  AiS,  though 
this  opinion  has  not  been  universally  assented  to. 
It  is  evidently  written  with  the  same  intention 
which  impelled  Aristophanes  to  the  composition 
of  his  Nubes,  and  which  instigated  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates. 

Socrates,  or  Plato  under  his  mask,  observes 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  Athenians,  flowing 
from  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  depraved 
morals  introduced,  as  he  asserts,  during  the  su- 
premacy of  Pericles : — he  notices  further  the  iu- 
jnriotts  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists 
and  Rhetorieians,  both  of  which  classes  he  very 
properly  regards  as  identical:— he  perceives  how 
greedily  their  doctrines  are  swallowed,  what  ad 
miration  they  excite,  and  how  eagerly  those  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  State  flock 
to  their  fashionable  schools.  He  remarks  further 
that  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  are  rapidly  be- 
coming the  sole  pathway  to  political  ascendan- 
cy;— ^that  rhetorical  ability  and  reckless  sophis- 
try are,  from  the  growing  corruption  of  the  pop- 
niaee,  acquiring  such  distinction  as  to  furnish 
the  principal  instruments  of  political  warfare ; — 
and  he  endeavors  to  check  the  spreading  of  the 
ulcer  by  uadermining  the  authority  of  the  rheto- 
ricians. With  this  view,  he  successively  enga- 
ges Crorgias,  Polus,  and  Callicles,  and  entangles 
them  in  the  web  of  falsehoods  and  contradictions 
which  he  makes  them  weave  for  themselves. 
He  shows  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  sophistry, 
ss  then  practised  and  understood,  were  founded 
upon  erroneous  and  debasing  views  of  society, 
of  virtue,  and  of  justice:  that  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  multitude  to  their  own  de- 
struction, for  the  sake  of  giving  a  temporary  ele- 
vation to  their  treacherous  guides ;  and  that,  so 
f'lr  from  conserving  the  State,  or  improving  the 
character  of  tlie  citizens,  all  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  would  only  be 
rendered  unsettled  and  confused,  till  the  people 
would  in  the  end  come  to  act  unscrupulously  on 
the  sophistical  doctrines  advocated  by  Polus,  to 
the  utter  ruin  and  the  everiasting  degradation  of 
the  Athenian  Republic.  The  future  condition 
of  Athens  under  her  rhetorical  demagogues,  An- 
tiphon,  Andocides,  Phseax,  Alcibiades,  Thera- 
meoes,  iGschiues,  Demades,  Dinarchus,  &c., 
manifests  the  correctness  of  Plato*s  apprehen 
sions,  and  the  justice  of  his  attack  on  the  So- 
phistical Rhetoric  of  the  day.  It  may  be  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  Plato,  throughout  this  Dia- 
logaa,  is  evidently  combating  his  rampant  radi- 
calism of  the  Athenian  Demus;  and,  by  denying 


that  might  makes  right,  is  endeavoring  to  sub- 
vert the  dangerous  dogma  that  all  power  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  majority,  and  may  be  legiti- 
mately exercised  or  resumed  by  them  at  pleasure. 

It  is  in  this  Dialogue  that  Plato  makes  that 
comparison  of  Rhetoric  to  cookery  which  ofi*euds 
Lord  Bacon  so  much.  [De  Augm.  Sci.  lib.  vi.] 
We  must  remember,  however,  the  evident  scope 
of  the  piece — that  Plato  is  not  so  much  writing 
against  eloquence  iu  general,  as  against  the  form 
which  Rhetoric  had  assumed  at  Athens  in  his 
day.  And  we  may  regard  this  forced  analogy 
as  merely  a  specimen  of  the  itpovtia^^the  quiet, 
but  pointed  jesting  of  Socrates. 

The  Gorgias  is  characterized  by  a  grave  and 
earoest  spirit.  There  is  little  of  that  playfulness 
which  runs  through  most  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  A  point  is  to  be  proved,  and  every  thing 
is  rendered  subservient  to  that  object,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  the  chain  of  the  argument 
frequently  escapes  our  notice.  There  is  no  dis- 
quisition,— none  of  that  luxuriant  grace  proceed- 
ing from  an  exuberance  of  fancy.  The  style  is 
condensed,  urgent,  and  often  sarcastic — it  is  of 
a  more  resolute  and  indignant  tone  than  is  usual 
with  Plato. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  the 
colloquial  and  eriaii4:^  in  which  Plato  oppugns 
the  notions  of  the  Sophists  and  Rhetoricians 
with  equal  sophistry  and  greater  ingenuity.  The 
second  part  from  C.  LXI,  to  the  end,  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  views  of  Plato,  set  down  in  a 
connected  discourse,  and  ends  after  the  manner 
of  the  Phsdon,  with  a  beautiful  allegory  on  the 
future  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked* 


Whewell*s  History  or  thk  Iivdvctivk  Sci- 
KMcas.  This  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  stamp 
and  order  of  genius  from  what  might  have  beeoex; 
pected  from  the  high  representation  and  ample  op- 
portunities of  the  author.  It  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
RahePs  observation  in  regard  to  Schleiermacher: 
'*  he  strikes  at  the  highest,  but  is  not  the  highest" 
The  work  is  very  well  executed  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  worthy  of  all  praise :  but  it  neither  as- 
sumes that  high  and  commanding  position  which 
should  be  occupied  by  any  modem  intellect  ap- 
proaching such  a  subject,  nor  does  it  answer 
either  the  promises  of  its  name,  or  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  motto  which  Prof.  Whewell  has 
culle<l  for  it  from  Bacon.  You  feel,  as  you  pe- 
ruse the  beautifully  printed  volumes,  that  there 
is  none  of  that  giant  mastery  and  full  apprecia- 
tion— I  would  say,  absorption  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  all  its  bearings,  atone  glance  of  an  eagle 
eye,  which  is  manifested  by  the  great  sage  of 
Verulam  when  he  enters  upon  a  kindred  topie. 
The  author  starU  with  a  few  elemento  of  a 
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theory,  mad  he  leaves  their  impreMiou  as  he  goee 
aloag,  ekimmiog  merely  over  the  surface  of 
things.  From  the  name  and  motto  of  the  work 
we  might  have  reasoaably  aoticipated  aeoroplete 
as  well  as  **  a  just  story  of  learning,  eontaining 
the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges  and 
their  sects/*  &c.  But  we  have  barely  the  history 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Sciences.  We 
have  the  straight  line  drawn  with  considerable 
accuracy  and  praiseworthy  impartiality,  but  the 
path  of  knowledge  has  many  a  turn  in  it,  and 
Prof.  Wbewell  seems  invariably  to  have  preferred 
the  straight  short  path  which  avoided  such  turn- 
ings, to  following  the  numerous  and  devious  routes 
which  wind  in  many  a  maze  areuud  the  great 
highway  of  progression.  Yet  the  history  of  error 
is  even  more  suggestive  and  valuable  than  the 
history  of  truth— and  the  failures,  the  delusions, 
the  partial  successes  of  Science  should  not  have 
been  left  behind  without  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
their  cause  and  phenomena. 


IloMEa*s  OoTSSKT.  lu  the  Odyssey  I  notice 
new  words,  new  phrases,  new  thoughts,  new  feel 
ing  and  new  customs — even  a  new  Geography 
and  a  new  Mythology — every  thing  b  in  fact 
changed  Iron  what  it  was  in  the  Iliad,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  system  having  but  remote  analogies 
with  that  of  its  predecessor.  The  Odyssey  is  a 
domestic  Epic — 1  might  almost  call  it  a  comic  or 
mock  epic.  The  characters  are  no  longer  either 
demi-gods  or  heroes,  but  men  and  women,  and 
for  the  most  part  very  indifferent  men  and  women 
too.  Telemachus  and  his  friend  Pisistratus,  the 
aou  of  old  Nestor,  are  the  only  respectable  por- 
traits in  the  gallery.  All  the  Dramatis  Persons 
•peak  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  aud,  I  msy 
say,  of  low  life — at  any  rate,  the  dialogue  is 
throughout  replete  with  proverbs,  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, and  slang,  indicative  of  long  and  fa- 
miliar association  with  the  lowest  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  bog-feeder  £um«us  is  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  Ulysses  or  any  of  the  suitors,  and 
has  been  recently,  with  great  good  taste,  selected 
out  of  his  whole  crew  as  his  progenitor  by  a 
learned  ithace^ian.  Throughout  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  anything  approximating  to  the  heroic, 
except  in  the  single  scene  of  the  drawing  of  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  and  in  tlie  slaughter  of  the  suit- 
ors in  the  XXII.  Book. 

With  the  notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained 
in  reference  to  marriage  aud  women,  the  Odys- 
sey must  have  been  originally  regarded  as  an  ad- 
mirable farce.  The  courtship  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  husband  had  been  absent  twenty  years, 
by  a  host  of  suitors  who  would  have  relished  the 
lady's  property  iufinitely  more  than  her  person, 
but  who  would  consent  to  take  the  bride  as  a 


necessary  encumbrance  tacked  on  to  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  lands,  tenements,  hereditamoati, 
&c.,  was  no  subject  for  a  serious  epic.  Nor 
could  the  boxing  match  of  Ulysaes  and  Iras  bo  ja^* 
ti6ed  except  in  a  work  of  that  kind  which  woaU 
lead  us  to  anticipate  the  extravaganxas  of  Ha^ 
iequin  and  Columbine.  Thus  the  Odyssey  ap- 
pears to  approximate  much  more  closely  to  com- 
edy or  even  farce — (more  precisely  to  the  Satyrie 
drama  of  later  times,)  than  to  the  type  of  the 
Iliad.  It  is  a  mock-epic,  an  Iliad  travestied,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Iliad  that  Virgil 
travestied  does  to  the  iEneid.  The  rhythm  too  of 
the  Odyssey  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  •( 
the  Iliad  (although  a  great  many  verses  have  boea 
borrowed  from  the  latter,  and  awkwardly  iasert- 
ed  in  the  former,)  that  it  is  utteriy  impossiblo  to 
consider  the  two  as  written  in  the  samecoantry, 
the  same  age,  or  under  the  same  form  of  civili- 
sation. Much  leas  can  we  suppose  them  to  b« 
the  productions  of  the  same  pen.  It  may  be 
noticed  too  that  the  average  length  of  the  Rhap- 
sodies of  the  Odyssey  is  not  half  that  of  thoM 
of  the  Iliad. 

This  estimate  of  the  Odyssey  most  be  coafirm* 
ed  or  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  sune- 
ture  and  tone  of  the  whole  poem,  and  can  hard- 
ly be  evinced  by  a  few  scattered  passages.  Nev- 
ertheless I  give  some  instances  to  show  the  tei- 
ture  of  the  work,  though  this  procedure  be  not 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  silly  fel- 
low in  Hierocles,  who  carried  a  brick  about  in  kis 
pocket  as  a  specimen  of  the  house  he  wished  te 
sell. 

Minerva,  under  the  form  of  Mentis,  appean  te 
Telemachus,  and  asks  him  if  he  is  truly  the  iob 
of  Ulysses,  to  which  Telemachus  replies 

•if  oti*'  oi  yif  «<«)  rtf  U¥  y6»Q9  air^t  Aivyvoi. 

Od.  I.  215. 

These  lines  were  used  by  Aristophanes  when 
asked,  during  a  trial  involving  his  right  of  citi- 
zenship, who  was  his  father.  They  furnisb  the 
origin  of  the  common  proverb,  **it  is  a  wise  child 
that  knows  it  own  father.'*  We  need  not  trasi- 
late  the  lines,  as  Shakspeare  furnishes  a  raffi- 
ciently  accurate  translation.  King  John,  Act.  I, 
Sc.  f. 

K»  JoJm.  U  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  bcir  f 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then  it  seems. 

BatUtrtL  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 

That  is  well  known :  and,  aa  Pthink,onelatker: 
But,  for  the  certain  knowled|re  of  that  troth, 
I  put  yon  o*er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother; 
Of  that  1  doubt,  aa  all  men's  children  msj* 

— again  ayy^wroy  rain-tmir.  Od.  L  175,  whiehmay 
be  rendered  in  the  words  of  Fielding  [Tom  Joncii 
P.  xiii.  C.  ii.]  *a  fellow  whom  nobody  knowi^ 
and  Od.  I.  178. 
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which  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  vulgarism 
'toil  your  granny.*  Od.  II.  340. 

Urutar^  hif^r^v  9aw  tordv  Ur^t  ij(9vrit 

—the  tipple  fit  for  gods.      *  That*s  a  brave  god, 
aod  hears  celestial  liquors.'     [Tempest  II.  2.] 

iXaw  hyxi  orat.  Od.  III.  449. 

in  the  language  of  the  Fancy  *  drove  at  him.' 
Od.  IV.  220. 

uirig'  if)*  cIs  otvoir  ffSXtfoffianp 

*He  drugged  their  liquor.* 
Further  instances  are  easily  added. 

ntkeftlotf  Kfiurtpkei  Od.  IV.  287. 

which  is   equivalent  to  the   English    phrase, 

*  stopped  his  jaw.* 

'iruf€  U  yacHpa  Xi^tff.  Od.  Vf,  369. 

*  hunger  wore  a  hole  in  his  belly.* 

kH  fiiXa  arifeMvovtf'  Ir  6imptttiin  vfiXqvcy.  Od.  IV,  809. 

*  snoring  most  musically* — videlicit,  Penelope. 

n2  6i  av(  avT<a  '£•!«€,  furk  rp^nototw  i6tTti 
00uXks  0o9Kt9tt¥  KoBofii  x.'di  ci^ar '  'c^ovra 

Od.  VI.  60. 
to  wear  a  clean  shirt  when  you  go  to  Congress. 

R»rc  i€  nt  f  f X«i  vlts  M  fuyipoit  ytyioatv, 

ii  6i  oirvforrtr,  rfta  f^\Bni  MMwrtt 

4<  f  iul  M<Xe«9i  ycArXvTA  tifULv  '  tx^ftt 

'c(  x*f^^  "Ix^^t  Od.  VI.  63. 

The  young  men  want  their  clothes  washed  to  go 
totheBaU. 

drinks  like  a  jolly  god. 

There  is  do  need  of  further  illustration,  but 
reference  may  be  made  te  the  story  of  Mars  and 
Venus — ^to  that  of  Ulysses  in  the  Cave  of  Poly- 
phemus— and  to  the  bow  of  Ulysses  and  Irus. 

6. 

MlCBELET.  INTaODUCTION  A  L*  HiSTOIRE  UnI- 

VBESEULE.  I  have  now  read  this  work  over  three 
times  and  consider  it  the  most  finished  of  all  Mtch- 
elet*s  compositions.  There  is  less  of  mystical 
speculation  and  more  of  profound  thought  in  it 
than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  Nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  to  improve  on  each  renewed 
perusal.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  it  the 
first  time  I  read  it.  The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  then  novel  to  me,  the  views  harmonized 
veiy  nearly  with  my  own,  though  mine  had  lain 
in  Iby  mind  with  their  gems  only  feebly  devel- 
oped antil  I  read  this  Essaj.    The  style  struck 


me  as  very  singularly  striking  and  impressivSt 
and  though  familiarity  has  considerably  weaken- 
ed its  effect  by  resolving  many  of  its  apparent 
excellencies  into  affectations,  it  still  appears  to 
me  in  many  passages  remarkably  forcible,  grand 
and  beautiful. 

The  defects  which  repeated  perusals  have  re- 
vealed to  me  are  principally  these :  1  •  That  in 
the  characterization  of  Nations,  Micbelet  confines 
his  regards  too  much  to  a  superficial  view  of 
of  their  phenomena :  there  is  no  analysis  of  hu- 
man nature  to  determine  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  various  influences  acting  upon  each 
people  produced  the  results  described.  2.  That 
the  necessary  sequence  of  the  several  nations 
mentioned  is  not  sufficiently  exhibited — ^iu  Micb- 
elet it  seems  to  be  almost  an  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental succession.  3.  That  the  diverse  influ- 
ences of  climate,  race,  condition,  religion,  iawsi 
and  government  are  not  represented  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  either  separately  or  in  their 
combinations,  but  he  considers  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  without  any  reference  to 
the  philosophic  reasons  involved  in  a  proper 
choice.  4.  That  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a 
parallelism  not  merely  of  systems  but  of  nations 
in  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  worlds,  he  has 
suffered  the  mania  of  systematization  to  cmsht 
cramp,  distort,  and  misrepresent  the  phenomena* 
5.  That  his  choice  of  France,  as  the  absorbing 
centre  of  nations  to  which  all  things  converge, 
and  firom  which  all  radiate,  has  produced  a  mis- 
apprehension of  French  History  and  of  all  His- 
tory, and  has  made  him  see  all  modern  nations 
through  stained  glasses  and  under  false  aspects. 
The  whole  of  the  European  world  thus  becomes 
one  vast  anamorphosis,  and  appears  in  an  in- 
telligible form  to  none  but  those  who  can  look 
through  his  glasses  and  from  his  point  of  view: 
hence  it  is  obviously  a  false  representation  to  all 
but  Frenchmen,  and  only  apparently  true  to 
them,  and  to  them  alone.  6.  That  this  selection 
of  France  as  the  great  laboratory  of  European 
civilization  is  wholly  unfounded.  But  in  this  es- 
timate of  France  he  is  by  no  means  singular 
among  his  countrymen.  All  the  French  writers 
of  the  day,  and  Guizot  prominent  among  the 
number,  have  taken  up  the  notion  that  France  is 
everything,  the  source  of  life,  and  light,  and  beat, 
moral,  intellectual  and  scientific  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  popular  fallacy  at  present  in 
France.  The  French  have  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  commotion,  the  waves  have  not  yet  svb- 
sided'they  have  gone  through  more  violent  and 
spasmodic  phases  of  action  than  other  States 
during  that  time — but  they  forget  that  other  na- 
tions have  been  in  motion  too,  though  their 
movements  have  been  less  revolutionary,  more 
regular,  and  systematic^  aod  lesa  mil 
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their  own.  The  Freoch  are  wholly  mistaken  in 
their  eatimata  of  the  present  aspect  of  society 
Though  the  Revolution  of  1890,  in  connection 
with  the  precedent  civilization  of  the  world,  left 
them  in  advance  of  the  condition  of  England 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  yet  the  two  Reve- 
lations were  politically  analagous,  and  that  of 
France  left  her  where  she  had  heen  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
hind England. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  work 
is  full  of  suggestions  and  significance.  It  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  perhaps  on  any  of  the  topics 
it  touches,  hut  its  limited  dimensions  may  account 
for  and  excuse  much.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profound,  comprehensive,  and  reflective  of 
all  the  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  History 
which  I  have  yet  met  with,  (and  I  have  read 
most  of  them)  and  as  such  I  shall  return  to  it 
hereafter  with  much  zest,  and  the  hope  of  much 
instruction. 


Translation  of  Horace's  Epistle  to  Lollins* 

BT  J.  K.  LEIOB. 

Homer  prtferrtd  to  all  the  philosophen^  and  the 
early  cuMvation  of  Virtue  advUed. 

Whilst  you  at  Rome  the  public  ear  enchain, 
I  at  Praeneste,  Homer  read  again, 
Who,  more  than  Grantor's  and  Chryrippua*  arti,* 
Shows  right  and  wrong,  the  useful  too  imparts. 
Now  why  I  think  so,  I  would  have  you  know. 
Unless  indeed  your  business  bids  you  go. 
The  story  then  which  tells,  from  Paris'  lust, 
How  Greece  with  Troy  in  wasting  war  was  thrust, 
The  contests  fieroe  of  foolish  Kings  contains 
And  tumults  of  their  subjects  too  explains : 
The  cause  of  war  Antenor  would  remove, 
But  to  unwilling  Paris  can  not  prove 
That  thus  alone  in  safety  can  he  reign, 
And  thus  alone  his  happiness  retain  : 
Between  the  Grecian  chieftf  now  Nestor  tries 
Their  strifes  to  settle-^his  whole  mind  applies ; 
.  One  chief  he  sees  with  furious  love  insane, 
And  m  the  breasts  of  both  fierce  anger  reign. 
This  TRUTH  iMPORTAliT,  well  the  story  shows— 
That  pRiircKs'  errors  are  their  people's  woks. 
Without  the  walls  of  Ilium  and  behind. 
Rage,  wrath  and  lust,  fraud,  tteason,  all  combined. 

Again,  what  wisdom,  virtue  too  can  do, 
Ulysses'  story  finely  proves  to  you  : 
O'er  Troy  victorious,  knowledge  true  to  gain 
'  He  braves  the  perils  of  the  boundless  main. 
The  lawi  and  manners  of  all  nations  leania : 
Unscathed  by  danger,  with  his  friends  returns. 
The  Siren's  songs  and  Circe's  bowl  you  find— > 
If  to  these  charms,  he  weakly  had  inclined, 

•  Two  Philosophera. 

t  Achilles  and  Agimeamon. 


He  then  had  lived  without  or  sense  or  shame, 
The  slave  of  vilest  lusts  of  every  name. 

Mere  men  are  ir«>— this  only  can  we  say — 

Bom  but  to  eat  and  waste  earth's  fruits  away ; 

Like  the  mean  suitora  of  Ulysses*  wife, 

Or  Alcinous'  sons  of  slothful  life. 

On  polishing  their  skins  supremely  bent— 

Or  on  their  highest  glory  else  intent. 

To  sleep  until  the  middle  of  the  day, 

And  then  with  haxp  drive  wakefulness  away. 

When  in  the  night  the  robber  seeks  your  life. 
Do  you  not  wake  to  save  yourself  by  strife  T 
If  when  in  health  preventives  you  refuse. 
Soon  sickners  drives  you  nauseous  drugs  to  use. 
So  if  you  fail  before  the  dawu  of  day 
To  while  an  hour  among  your  books  away ; 
If  yon  neglect  your  craving  ndnd  to  feed 
With  earnest  thought  addressed  to  noble  deed. 
Envy  will  seize  you  and  torment  your  soul. 
Or  o'er  your  heart  the  fires  of  passion  roll. 
With  care  festidious  quickly  you  remove 
What  may  offend  the.  eye  or  hurtful  prove : 
Why  then  delay  from  year  to  year  to  heal 
The  ills  which  in  your  inmost  mind  you  feelT 
Dare  to  be  wise  and  hasten  to  begin  : 
Make  the  firet  step— you'll  find  'tis  half  to  win. 
He  who  delaya  in  this  for  time  more  fit. 
Does  not  surpass  the  country  wight  in  wit. 
Who  on  the  river's  bank  would  wisely  stand 
Till  the  escaping  stream  should  kave  dry  land : 
The  stream  flows  on  as  it  has  ever  done, 
And  will  flow  on  through  ages  yet  to  run. 

You  would  a  wife  obtain,  offspring  desire- 
Much  gold  you  want,  and  acres  would  acquire. 
Pray  tell  me  why ;  is  not  your  need  supplied  T 
Ask  for  no  more ;  contentedly  abide. 
Nor  lands,  nor  houses,  nor  high  heaps  of  gold 
'Gainst  care  and  sickness  can  their  lord  uphold. 
You  must  in  body  and  in  mind  be  well, 
Or  without  pleasure  'midst  your  wealth  you  dwell 
When  fear  and  av'rice  the  whole  heart  possess, 
On  the  seared  mind  wealth  can  no  joys  impress ; 
No  more  than  pictures  please  the  eye  that 's  Uesr, 
Or  the  harp's  music  charm  the  half-closed  ear. 
The  best  of  wine  in  impure  vessel  poured. 
Loses  its  flavor  and  is  quickly  soured. 

From  sensual  pleasures  turn  you  with  disdain ; 
Pain  and  remoree  e'er  follow  in  their  train. 
To  your  desires  assign  a  certain  bound — 
Insatiate  av'rice  ne'er  its  limit  found. 
Sharp  envy  doth  at  othen'  blessings  pine ; 
Than  this  can  tyrants  no  worae  torture  find. 
If  strongest  curb  you  place  not  on  your  wrath, 
But  rush  with  fury  on  in  vengeance*  path. 
With  keen  remoree  you'll  wish  undone  the  deed 
Which  phrensied  passion  for  your  hand  decreed. 
Rage  is  brief  madness  of  the  troubled  brain ; 
Your  passion  govern,  else  'twill  mast'ry  gain. 
The  horse,  whilst  young  with  careful  art  is  lesmad 
To  take  the  way,  as  by  the  rider  turned. 
The  young  staghound  the  destined  chase  pursoei, 
When  once  the  deer-skin  m  the  hall  he  views. 
Whilst  youth  is  youra  and  mind  and  heart  unstaioed, 
Learn  virtue's  laws  and  be  by  sages  trained. 
Remember  this — a  new  cask  once  imbued 
Retains  its  savour  whether  ill  or  good.  * 
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THE  BURNT  PRAIRIE. 

A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

"  I  do  peroeiTe  here  a  divided  duty.** 

Od  a  fine  afternooD,  in  the  early  spring,  about 
tweDtj-five  years  age,  two  young  attorneys  were 
travelltng  leisurely  across  an  extensive  prairie  in 
one  of  the  Western  Sutes.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  attend  the  circuit  court  of  a  frontier  coun- 
ty, which  embraced  about  one  fourth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state,  with  a  very  small  part  of  its 
population ;  but  which  has  been,  in  process  of 
time,  cut  up  into  three  or  four  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. One  of  them  had  been  recently  appoint- 
ed the  State's  Attorney  of  his  circuit,  and  would 
occasionally  breathe  himself  in  a  sort  of  field-day 
exercise*  by  way  of  preparation  for  an  intended 
charge  upon  the  Grand  Jury.  The  other,  unoc- 
cupied by  the  cares  of  public  office,  indulged  his 
fancy  now  and  then  in  pleasing  visions  of  prison- 
ers vindicated  by  his  triumphant  eloquence,  who 
would  pour  out  their  gratitude  and  their  money 
in  equal  profusion.  Once  or  twice,  by  con- 
sent, an  imaginary  hog-thief*  was  arraigned, 
an  agreed  case  made  of  the  evidence,  and  ar- 
guments *'  of  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound'*  addressed  by  the  two  worthies  to  an  in- 
visible court  and  jury — who  were  supposed  to 
listen  with  attention  and  interest. 

These  amusements  were  varied  from  time  to 
time  by  draughts  upon  their  respective  stores  of 
song  and  anecdote,  as  well  as  on  the  creature  com- 
forts which  they  carried  in  their  saddle  bags  and 
pocket  flasks.  As  the  day  declined,  however, 
ill  their  resources,  mental  and  physical,  were 

*Tbe  ofience  of  bog-stealing  was  so  common  in  those 
days,  that  it  might  have  been  termed  an  epidemic  as  re- 
goided  individuals,  and  a  chronic  difarder  in  the  body 
poiitie.  The  criminal  docket  never  failed  to  exhibit  half 
a  doxen  caaea  every  term.  Some  thought  it  grew  out 
of  the  habit  of  hunting  "vanninu,**  aad  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  Croatier  men  that  *'wild  hogs"  were  private 
property,  and  not  **yerie  mUura"  Others  maintained 
that  it  wwLM  doe  to  the  temptation  held  out  by  the  pros- 
pect of  depredating  with  impunity  in  the  uafrequented 
**  range**  of  these  animals  through  the  woods.  But  the 
most  original  theory  was  broached  as  a  defence  in  one 
case,  by  a  lawyer,  who  found  the  facts  proven  against  his 
elient  too  plainly,  to  be  denied  or  evaded.  The  hogs 
wereabnost  always  killed  in  the  river  bottoms,  which 
were  iaiersected  with  bayous  and  sloughs;  and  he  assert- 
ed that  the  water  of  these  regions  bad  the  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  exciting  an  insane  appetite  for  pork — inasmuch 
that  every  man  who  lived  in  the  bottom  and  drank  its 
water  tor  three  weeks,  was  irresistibly  driven  "togethog- 
BKat"  by  a  necessity,  moral  and  natural,  which  put  an 
ead  to  every  thing  like  accountability.  The  evil  has  grad- 
ually abated  since  that  day ;  whether  from  on  improve- 
ment in  the  water,  the  morals,  or  the  police,  of  the  com- 
munity, we  leave  as  an  open  question. 


well-nigh  exhausted.  Tired  and  hungry,  they 
fonnd  themselves,  when  sunset  was  approaching, 
still  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  county  seat ;  a 
distance  which  seemed  to  them  almost  intermi* 
nable.  On  a  sudden,  however,  one  of  them 
conceived  a  bright  idea,  which  was  no  sooner 
made  known  to  the  other,  than  he  eagerly  ap- 
proved it.  They  determined  to  bum  the  prairie. 
One  of  them  carried  a  contrivance  for  striking 
fire  (Lucifer  matches  wtrt  not  yet) ;  and  having 
etarfeed  the  blaze  cleverly  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  they  resumed  their  journey,  often  turning 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  to  ad- 
mire their  brilliant  effect. 

There  are  few  finer  sights  than  a  burning 
prairie.  It  should  be  a  wide  and  wild  prairie — 
with  the  grass  four  or  five  feet  high,  untouched 
by  the  ruminant  ox,  untrodden  by  the  hoofs  of 
swine— the  country  gently  undulating,  so  as  to 
vary  the  movement  of  the  conflagration — the 
time  late  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the  grass 
is  as  dry  and  crisp  as  tinder — and  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing,  before  which  the  fires  sweep  over  the 
levels  like  fleet  coursers,  tossing  their  glowing 
manes,  or  surge  upward  on  the  risiug  ground, 
like  the  billows  of  that  tremendous  sea,  upon 
which  the  huge  form  of  Satan  "  lay,  floating 
many  a  rood."  Compared  with  this,  mere  arti* 
ficiat  fii*e-works  are  utterly  insignificant,  and 
show  as  contemptibly,  as  the  sulphur  and  sheet- 
iron  of  a  storm  at  the  theatre  would  do,  in  com- 
petition with  the  thunder  and  lightning  dialogue 
between  •*Jura"  and  ''the  joyous  Alps."  We 
well  remember  one  spectacle  which  alone  would 
have  eclipsed  a  gala  night  at  Castle  Garden  or 
the  President*s  grounds.  It  was  that  of  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a 
point  of  timber  jutting  out  into  the  prairie,  like 
some  giant  champion  in  the  van  of  a  foriom 
hope— -enveloped  in  flames  from  its  base  to  the 
topmoet  twig,  and  displaying  against  the  dark 
night  sky  a  resplendent  and  intricate  cross  of  fire. 
It  brought  to  mind  forcibly  the  idea  of  a  burning 
ship  at  sea.  And  we  remember,  too,  the  strange 
excitement  of  another  night,  which  we  spent  at 
a  farm  house  in  a  small  hamlet,  begirt  with  fire 
all  round  the  horizon,  like  a  beleaguered  city. 
The  men  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood  were  on 
foot  till  day-break,  •'  fighting  the  fire,"  at  every 
point  where  it  threatened  invasion.  Their  fig- 
ures, seen  running  to  and  fro  along  the  bright 
line  of  the  enemy*s  approach,  and  their  shouts 
of  warning  or  encouragement,  that  came  up 
faintly  to  the  ear  from  the  distance,  heightened 
the  wild  effect  of  the  scene,  and  mingled  with 
our  dreams  after  we  had  ceased  to  behold  it  with 
the  eye  of  sense. 

The  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  for,  sometimes,  the  fire  makes  an  inroad 
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upoo  the  settlemeuts,  coosuming  feocetv  stacks 
of  grain,  and  the  huioble  dwelliogs  of  the  pio- 
Aeers.  And  heoce  tbe  laws  of  the  weateni 
states,  besides  the  right  of  the  sufferer  to  recover 
damages  for  his  loss,  generally  visit  with  exem- 
plary peoalties  the  offeuce  of  firing  a  prairie. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  obtainiDg  young 
grass  for  their  cattle,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  unexpected  fires,  tbe  settlers  them- 
selves are  accustomed  to  burn  the  prairies  at  ap- 
pointed times ;  watching  the  flames,  and  guard- 
ing against  their  ravages,  till  the  danger  is  passed 
by.  Aud  thus  it  seldom  happens,  that  any  breach 
of  the  law  is  complained  of,  uuless  some  private 
injury  results  from  it. 

Unluckily,  the  pyrotechnic  exploits  of  our  he- 
roes were  followed  by  consequences  of  this  sort. 
The  blaze,  which  they  kindled,  after  running  off 
a  mile  or  two,  broke  into  a  little  neck  of  prairie, 
and  destroyed  the  fencing  of  several  farms. 
*'  As  bees  bizz  out  wi*  angry  fyke," — ^so  swarm- 
ed out  the  whole  settlement  in  hot  haste,  and 
spread  away  in  everj  direction  in  search  of  tbe 
perpetrators.  By  a  singular  chance,  (which  we 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all  readers  who  are 
curious  in  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence)  their 
suspicions  were  diverted  from  the  real  culprits, 
and  directed  with  the  force  of  conviction  against 
three  or  four  innocent  persons.  These  were 
some  young  men,  who  happened  to  follow  the 
two  lawyers  along  the  same  road,  at  an  interval 
of  not  more  than  half  au  hour.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  they  had  been  observed  at  seve- 
ral places,  drinking,  swearing,  singing  songs, 
running  tbeir  horses,  and  committing  other  ex- 
travagances, as  such  fellows  will  do  "  upon  a 
spree."  One  man,  %vho  had  been  hunting  cat- 
tle, descried  them  squatted  on  the  grass  in  tbe 
prairie,  smoking  segars,  aud  playing  cards— >aud 
the  day  was  Sunday!  Here,  in  fact,  they  had 
been  surprised  by  the  approach  of  tbe  fire :  and 
mounting  their  nags,  they  had  dashed  at  full 
speed,  through  the  gap  which  the  road  presented, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  county  town.  Even 
at  this  juncture  too  they  had  been  seen  and  re- 
cognised, and  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  proof 
was  supplied,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their 
enraged  accusers.  lu  vain  did  they  protest  their 
innocence  and  appeal  to  one  other  for  corrobo- 
ration. **All  were  concerned  in  it,**  said  the 
other  party,  "and  of  course  you'll  all  stick  to- 
gether and  swear  to  the  same  lie — but  youVe 
gone  suckers  when  old  Judge  Tripe  takes  a  hold 
of  you !     He'll  fix  your  flints  '  about  right  !* " 

Meantime,  the  brace  of  attorneys,  though  ex- 
empt from  the  suspicions  of  the  public,  were 
suflering  great  tribulation  in  secret.  Long  and 
anxious  were  their  communings  with  one  an- 
other, and  much  subtle  casuistry  was  expended 


upon  tbe  question  arising  out  of  the  **  Conflict  of 
Laws** — to  wit — tbe  law  of  Trntb  and  Jnstice, 
and  tbe  law  of  Self-preservation.    Judge  Story 
(if  his  book  was  then  published)  had  not  treated 
of  such  a  case,  and  the  light  of  tbe  Bible  was 
al together  too  strong  for  their  weak  eyes.    Their 
hearts  yearned  with  sympathy  for  their  nnforta- 
nate  substitutes — but  **  to  confess  the  com"  them- 
selves was  a  dreadful  alternative.    It  would  be 
to  sacrifice,  as  they  thought,  every  hope  of  pro- 
fessional success  in  that  county,  and  to  shut  vp 
forever  the  perspective,  which  revealed  in  the 
distance  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  an 
arm  chair  in  Congress.     I  grieve  to  read  the  i»- 
sue.    Tbeir  moral  nerve  gave  way — selfishness 
triumphed — ^they  determined  to  keep  tbe   ease 
under  advisement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ^*  keep 
dark.*' 

But  little  time  was  allowed  them  for  further 
reflection.  Next  day  the  Court  met — the  Grand 
Jury  was  sworn — the  Judge  delivered  his  charge ; 
the  new-fledged  prosecutor  opened  his  wings  and 
fluttered — and  the  Grand  Jury  retired.  Soon 
after  he  was  summoned  to  assist  at  their  delibe- 
rations: and  to  his  dismay,  the  first  witnesses 
who  confronted  him  were  the  avengers  of  fire — 
the  denizens  of  the  burnt  prairie.  The  evidence 
was  strong  and  pointed— the  jury  returned  a  tme 
bill  without  hesitation — and  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  draw  the  indictment.  While  his  unvril- 
ling  hand  was  employed  in  setting  forth,  with  all 
the  legal  aggravations,  against  the  victims  ef 
unfouuded  suspicion,  the  charge  of  an  offence, 
which  that  very  hand  had  committed,  bis  nerves 
trembled,  and  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  his 
brow  :  symptoms,  which  the  considerate  jury  re- 
ferred to  his  laudable  anxiety,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge with  skill  and  fidelity  an  untried  duty. 
At  last  his  task  was  finished :  and  he  handed  the 
indictment  to  the  foreman ;  salving  his  wounded 
conscience  with  tbe  resolve,  to  make  amends  for 
it,  if  possible,  by  an  extremely  lenient  prosecu- 
tion. He  was  obliged  to  fire  the  gun:  but  he 
meant  to  pull  the  trigger  very  gently  indeed. 

On  bis  way  back  to  the  Court  room,  he  was 
beset  by  the  unfortunate  accused,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  know  tbe  worst,  made  bold  to  ques- 
tion the  man  of  whom  they  stood  most  in  fear — 
little  dreaming  that  they  were  themselves  to  his 
eyes  almost  as  terrible,  as  the  ghosts  of  King 
Ricbard*s  victims  to  that  dramatic  monarch,  and 
quite  as  likely  to  *'sit  heavy  on  his  soul  to-raor- 
row.**  Far  difierent  were  tbeir  thoughts.  Thej 
were  strangers — they  were  ignorant — and  they 
were  poor.  And  w  hen  their  apprehensions  were 
confirmed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who 
(somewhat  unprofessionaliy)  acknowledged  the 
finding  of  the  indictment,  they  were  in  despair 
as  to  tbe  means  of  procuring  counsel  to  defend 
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them.  But  our  hero  saw  the  matter  iq  a  differ- 
eot  light.  *'  Out  of  thifl  nettle,  clanger  (said  he 
to  himself-— or  might  have  said) — ^we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety.*'  He  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend them  to  Mr.  Alibi — a  very  talented  young 
man — then  in  the  Court  house — newly  come  to 
the  circuit — not  much  engaged  in  business— and 
doubtless  very  willing  to  embrace  any  opportu- 
nity of  "coming  out.**  "Would  he  be  good 
enough  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  for  them?*' 
**0h !  certainly" — and  he  did  speak  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  few  words,  which  brought  htm  out  very 
quickly  to  his  expectant  clients.  He  listened  to 
their  story  as  if  it  were  all  quite  new  to  him — 
believed  their  assertions  of  innocence— felt  great 
sympathy  and  would  be  proud  to  defend  them, 
for  he  was  convinced  they  were  the  victims  of 
deceptive  circumstances.  As  to  the  matter  of 
fees,  he  begged  them  to  be  perfectly  easy :  nay, 
he  was  belter  pleased  that  they  had  no  money, 
SB  it  enabled  him  to  feel  and  to  prove  that  his 
zeal  in  their  behalf  was  not  mercenary.  His  dis- 
interested services  were  of  course  joyfully  a^- 
cepted :  and  after  a  long  consultation,  the  advo- 
cate and  his  clients  parted  from  each  other,  with 
hearts  a  good  deal  lighter  than  they  had  been 
since  the  evening  before. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  two  friends 
did  not  omit  to  hold  a  private  talk  upon  the  sub 
ject  that  night;  and  if  tbe  representative  of  the 
State  did  disclose  to  his  adversary,  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  evidence  he  was  to  meet, 
the  revelation  was  certainly,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  heaviest  sin  he  had  to  re- 
pent of.  The  next  morning  the  trial  came  off. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  was  eloquent  in  his 
professions  of  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  law  officer  of 
the  people — hound,  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, not  simply  to  press  for  the  conviction  of 
every  man  who  was  arraigned,  but  to  insist  only 
io  such  cases  as  were  made  out  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, by  conclusive  evidence.  He  should 
endeavor  to  try  that  case,  as  if  he  were  himself 
a  juror.  If  sustained  by  the  proof,  he  should 
call  upon  those  whom  he  addressed,  to  vindicate 
the  outraged  laws  of  the  land ;  if  the  proof  should 
fall  short  of  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he 
should  leave  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  as 
fairly  as  he  could  place  it  before  them,  to  their 
deliberate  judgment.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, too,  was  great  upon  his  side.  He  was 
confident  in  the  innocence  of  his  clients.  He 
knew  that  they  were  poor,  friendless,  and  un- 
known to  the  jury  who  held  the  balance  of  their 
&te.  He  was  aware  of  the  prejudice  excited 
against  them.  He  had  heard  that  a  cloud  of 
witaeases  would  be  produced.  But,  strong  in 
conscious  reetitude— firm  in  theur  reliance  upon 


the  wisdom,  justice,  and  independence  of  the  in« 
telligent  men  who  sat  before  him — they  bad  put 
themaelvea  upon  their  country,  without  fear  of 
the  issue.  After  this  introduction,  the  witnessei 
were  called.  The  inflammation  on  their  part 
had  by  no  means  subsided  :  and  an  adroit  cross- 
examination  elicited  enough  of  feeling,  and  a 
suflieiency  of  contradictions  in  small  matters,  to 
found  a  plausible  argument  of  inconsistency,  and 
justify  some  smart  hits  at  what  are  technically 
called  *' swift  witnesses."  It  was  proved,  more- 
over, that  a  good  many  persons  had  been  about 
the  prairie  in  the  course  of  the  day :  and  there 
was  a  considerable  discrepancy,  as  to  the  exact 
place  where  the  fire  commenced.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  began  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  at  once,  and  partly  from  the 
different  points  of  view  in  which  it  was  first  seen. 
At  length,  the  examination  was  ended,  and  the 
ai^ument  commenced.  The  prosecutor,  follow- 
ing up  his  own  lead,  displayed  a  candor  in  deal- 
ing with  the  testimony,  not  always  conspicuoun 
in  those  who  fill  similar  stations :  and  while  he 
summed  up  with  the  declaration,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  charge,  he 
forbore  to  urge  it  with  that  vehemence  and  zeal, 
which  the  witnesses  at  least  expected  of  htm. 
But  the  prisoner's  counsel  manifested  no  lack  of 
these  qualities.  He  read  and  narrated  case  after 
case  of  individuab  convicted  upon  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  afterwards  proved  to  be  inno- 
cent, until  the  jurors*  hair  stood  on  end  at  the 
number  and  enormity  of  these  judicial  mnrders. 
It  is  said  that  five  men  made  up  their  minds  on 
that  day,  never  to  convict  for  felony  on  circum- 
stantial proof,  and  two  more  swore  eternal  hos- 
tility to  the  whole  system  of  capital  punishment. 
But  my  readers,  if  they  ever  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  witnessing  such  trials,  (and  who  has 
not  ?)  can  easHy  furnish  out  some  idea  of  the 
defence,  which  he  labored  so  diligentiy.  He 
wound  up  with  a  noble  tribute  to  the  lofty  and 
conscientious  character  of  the  prosecutoi^ — ^the 
frankness,  with  which  he  had  admitted  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  prisoners*  favor — and  then  ap- 
pealing to  that  "  reasonable  doubt,**  which  has 
so  often  helped  a  desperate  case  in  its  sorest  ex- 
tremity, defied  (as  he  might  safely  do)  the  advo- 
cate of  the  State  to  declare  that  he  believed  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  to  be  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  saving  influence. 

The  prosecutor  made  the  best  reply  he  could 
contrive  under  such  embarrassments,  neither 
party  asked  any  instructions  from  the  Court,  and 
the  jury  were  sent  out.  After  a  suspense  of  some 
fifteen  minutes,  not  less  terrible  to  the  counsel 
than  to  the  prisoners  themselves,  a  verdict  of 
"  not  guilty"  was  returned  by  the  jury,  and  the 
accused  were  set  at  liberty.     Of  course,  they 
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were  lavish  id  their  acknowledgments  to  their 
generous  defender,  and  in  promises  of  more  sub- 
stantia] thanks  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day :  while 
that  worthy,  with  much  more  truth  than  they 
suspected,  declared  that  he  had  only  done  his 
duty,  and  that  he  desired  no  other  reward  than 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  their  acquittal. 
The  two  gentlemen,  whose  adventure  we  have 
narrated,  retired  from  the  Court  house,  arm  in 
arm,  with  somewhat  freer  respiration  than  they 
had  enjoyed  for  two  days,  and  exchanged  mu- 
tual congratulations  on  the  fortunate  result. 
They  needed  no  note  of  a  case  so  singular: 
wherein  innocent  men  were  accused  by  honest 
witnesses,  and  were  prosecuted  and  defended  by 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  offence  laid  to  their 
charge.  And,  though  several  years  were  allow- 
ed to  pass,  ere  they  ventured,  in  the  social  hours 
of  circuit  life,  to  relate  the  circumstances  to  their 
brethren  of  the  bar,  their  vivid  recollections  were 
manifest  in  the  spirit  and  unction,  with  which 
the  story  was  told.* 

*  Chtidren  always  ask,  at  the  end  of  a  story-—"  is  it 
true  7"  And  older  people  are  very  apt  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  themselves,  'i£  they  do  not  utter  it.  To  satisfy  this 
natural  curiosity,  so  far  as  our  editorial  word  can  do  it, 
we  answer  that  it  is  true  **  to  the  best  of  our  information 
and  belief.**  It  was  current, and  not  denied  to  our  know- 
ledge, among  the  contemporaries  of  the  reputed  actors : 
oae  of  whom  subsequently  attained  the  dignities  of  Judge 
and  Governor,  and  the  other,  (if  wd  are  not  mistaken,) 
became  a  Secretary  of  State. 


MIDNIGHT. 


^Tis  midnight!  and  the  moonbeams  gleam 
O'er  village  spire  and  mountain  stream ; 
The  tree-tops  in  yon  ancient  wood, 
Seen  dripping  from  a  silver  flood, 
And  lawn,  and  bower,  and  rustic  seat, 
And  upland  green,  and  cottage  neat. 
Lie  hushed  beneath  yon  arching  sky, 
Calm  as  the  sleep  of  infancy. 
The  robe  of  Night  is  tinged  with  gold, 
As  Day  yet  linger*d  'neath  its  fold, 
That  softening  the  too  fervent  glow 
Made  veU6d  radiance  below — 
The  breeze  that  hailed  the  morning  light. 
Shall  rest  his  wearied  wings  to  night. 
The  poplar  leaf  no  more  is  stirredi 
The  hooting  owl  alone  is  heard. 
The  day's  glad  birds  no  longer  sing, 
But  sleep  with  head  beneath  the  wing, 
The  very  shadows  as  they  fall 
Seem  chained  to  earth  in  mystic  thrall. 
Such  is  the  stillness  of  the  air 
When  Nature  bows  in  silent  prayer. 

And  cannot  such  a  night  bestow 
Some  charm  to  soothe  remembered  woe, 


O'er  the  spirit  slowly  creeping, 
In  gentle  thriUs  the  senses  steeping, 
'Till  hope  and  care  and  feeling  blent, 
Sink  in  delicious  languishment  ? 
Ah  no!  at  this  heart-searching  hoar. 
Despotic  memories  claim  their  power,— 
If  thy  soul  hath  sorrow  tasted. 
If  thy  friendship  hath  been  wasted — 
If  dark  ingratitude  hath  stung, 
.  The  breast  from  which  its  being  sprang— 
If  Malice  hath  in  secret  shed, 
The  venom  that  it  dared  not  spread — 
If  Love's  wild  flowers  did  only  bloom. 
To  wither  on  an  earthly  tomb^— 
If  these  the  thoughts  thy  bosom  press, 
Then  seek  not  here  forgetfulnesa— 
'Twill  mock  the  spirit's  sorcery 
To  wring  that  charm  from  such  a  sky. 
Still  will  thy  footsteps  slowly  tiwad. 
Of  vanished  streams  the  dusty  bed. 
And  should  thy  lips  but  dare  essay 
The  notes  that  cheered  a  happier  day, 
Those  notes  that  rang  so  blithe  of  yore     . 
Wail  like  a  dirge  along  the  shore, 
'Twill  seem  as  if  the  very  air 
Had  learned  to  syllable  despair— 
And  though  some  cavemed  gem  perchance 
May  flash  upon  thy  dazzled  glance. 
Spectral  forms  of  memories  hoarded, 
Show  the  treasure  phantom-guarded. 
The  past  in  all  its  moumAil  guise. 
Will  stand  before  thy  wond'ring  eyes, 
Distinct  as  elm-tree's  lightest  spray. 
When  Autumn  winds  have  borne  the  leaves  awaj. 

A.  R.  FoBT. 
Saratoga  8priMff9j  N,  F. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  April,  1850. 

The  principal  scientific  event  of  the  lastmooth 
has  been  an  important  communication  to  the 
Academy  from  the  illastrious  physical  philoso- 
pher Arago.  The  communication  derived  a  spe- 
cial and  melancholy  interest  from  a  personal  al- 
lusion to  himself,  with  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  which  awakens  the  apprehension  that  the 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  the  savant  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  **  The  bad  state  of  my  health," 
said  he.  "  and  my  decaying  vision,  which  has 
become  suddenly  and  seriously  impaired,  have 
inspired  me  with  the  desire, — I  had  almost  said, 
have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty — to  proceed  to  t 
prompt  publication  of  the  scientific  results  which 
have  for  a  long  time  been  sleeping  in  my  port- 
folio. I  have  determined  to  commence  with  Pib- 
tometryt  that  science  which,  originating  in  onr 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned,  remained  almost  stationary  in 
the  midst  of  the  brilliant  progress  which  Optics 
have  made  during  the  last  half  century.    Being 
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about  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  frqit  of  re- 
Bearches  made  at  intervals,  irregularly,  during  a 
■  period  of  many  years,  and  with  improved  instm- 
nents  of  my  own  invention,  I  have  thought  that 
my  communications  ought  not  to  bear  upon  iso- 
lated facts,  but  should  give  results  having  close 
eoDDection  one  with  the  other,  and  constituting 
each  a  chapter  of  the  science.*'  M.  Arago  then 
proceeded  with  explanatory  remarks  upon  his  fa- 
vorite science  :  and  for  an  hour,  by  a  charm  of 
style  and  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
captivated  the  unwearied  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  a  numerous  auditory,  to  what  in  the 
mouth  of  almost  any  one  else  would  have  been 
dry,  abstract,  technical,  scientiSc  jargon.  He  is 
the  most  lucid  and  accomplished  lecturer  I  have 
ever  heard.  Dr.  Lardner,  whom  we  all  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  and  admiring  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a  few  years  since,  approaches,  but 
does  not  equal  him.  Arago  makes  the  dryest 
subject  interesting,  the  most  abstruse  clear.  He 
simplifies  to  the  comprehension  of  an  intelligent 
child  the  mechanism  of  the  Universe,  and  his 
exposition  of  the  laws  which  govern  it.  His 
lectores  upon  astronomy  delivered  during  the 
lut  years  of  the  late  reign,  at  the  Observatory, 
ware  the  most  popular  of  the  capital.  Though 
far  removed  from  the  populous  quarters  of  the 
city,  his  lecture  room  was  always  crowded  to 
excess ;  and  hundreds  were  daily  refused  admit- 
tance. 

Photometry,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
measurement  of  light,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  his  special  study,  and  a  success  which 
alone  would  have  ever  illustrated  his  name,  has 
erowoed  his  efforts.  The  rude  inventions  of 
Huygens  and  Celsius  for  ascertaining  the  inten- 
lity  of  light  were  soon  abandoned  for  the  im- 
proved methods  of  Bouguer,  Ritchie,  Rumford 
and  Lambert.  But  these  also  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Arago  has  discovered  a  mode  of  mea- 
suring light  totally  different  in  principle  from  any 
which  preceded  it,  and  securing  a  much  greater 
degree  of  accuracy,  founded  on  the  properties  of 
polarized  light. 

It  is  thns  described  : 

When  two  lights  are  to  be  compared,  the  rays 
from  each  are  polarized  by  causing  them  to  pass 
through  a  plate  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the 
axis;  or  by  reflecting  them  from  a  plate  of  glass, 
on  which  they  fall  at  the  polarizing  angle.  They 
are  then  received  on  a  plate  of  rock  crystal,  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  observed  through 
a  doubly  reflecting  prism.  Each  light  will  thus 
give  two  images  tinged  with  the  complementary 
colours.  The  images  are  then  brought  into  such 
a  position  that  the  red  of  the  one  falls  over  the 
green  of  the  other.  If  the  two  ligbu  are  equal 
in  intensi^,  this  superposition  will  produce  a 


white  image :  if  unequal  the  image  will  be  slightly 
coloured  with  red  or  green,  according  as  the  one 
or  the  other  predominates. 

It  was  when  remarking  that  every  pencil  of 
polarized  light  divided  itself  on  passing  throngh 
a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  into  two  pencils  of 
unequal  intensity,  of  which  the  sum  was  always 
equal  to  the  original  pencil,  that  Malus  divined 
that  the  intensity  of  each  of  the  pencils  result* 
ing  from  this  division,  varied  as  the  square  of 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  measures  the  in- 
clination of  the  planes  of  polarization  of  each 
pencil,  before  and  after  division.  But  this  law 
announced  as  probable  by  Malus,  had  never  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  The  paper  read  by 
Arago,  had  reference  to  his  course  of  experi- 
ments in  verification  of  this  law.  He  declares 
that  the  idea  of  Malus  is  true, — that  the  law  of 
the  cosine  announced  by  him  has  issued  trium- 
phantly from  all  the  tests  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  M.  Arago  declares  that  he  has  so 
improved  his  instruments  and  his  methods,  that 
in  all  future  experiments  which  may  be  deemed 
expedieut,  he  can  with  complete  confidence,  now 
that  his  own  sight  is  failing,  trust  to  the  younger 
eyes  of  his  assistants,  MM.  Laugier,  and  Petit* 
M.  Arago  announces  a  long  list  of  important 
and  interesting  questions  in  Photometry,  which 
may  now  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  scienti- 
fic application  of  this  law  of  the  cosine.  For 
instance,  is  the  sun  equally  luminous  at  its  centre 
and  circumference  1  Is  it  or  not  surrounded  with 
an  absorbing  atmosphere  ?  The  method  may  bo 
also  applied  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
dark  and  luminous  spots  observed  upon  the 
moon's  disk.  It  will  measure  the  intensity  of 
the  lunar  light  coming  from  the  sun,  compared 
with  the  ash-coloured  light  coming  from  the 
earth,  which  is  plainly  seen  to  complete  the  disk 
of  the  moon  when  observed,  a  crescent,  in  the 
evening  twilight.  Arago  promises  to  find  in 
these  questions,  the  matter  of  subsequent  com- 
munications to  the  Academy. 

M.  Come,  professor  of  Physics  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Laval,  writes  to  the  Academy  of  Scienceai 
that  he  has  just  repeated  with  success  the  mar- 
vellous experiments  of  Boutigny,  with  which  I 
entertained  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  in  the 
August  number  of  last  year.  M.  Come  reporla 
that  be  has  bathed  his  hands  in  melted  lead  and 
in  a  liquid  mass  of  incandescent  iron  without 
sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  The  single  pre- 
caution indicated  by  Boutigny  is  sufficient.  The 
hands  of  the  experimenter  should  be  previously 
moistened  with  water,  or  alcohol,  or  ether.  The 
sensation  of  heat  during  the  experiment  is  more 
or  less  perceptible,  according  as  the  liquid  with 
which  the  hand  is  moistened  is  more  or  less  vo- 
latile.    If  ether  has  been  used,  the  sensation 
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experienced  by  the  hand  dipped  in  melted  lead  is 
represeated  to  be  that  of  agreeable  eoe/nett. 

M.  Hugendre  has  addressed  to  the  Academy 
a  memoir  tooching  a  new  species  of  gun-pow- 
der, which,  according  to  its  inventor,  possesses 
numerous  advantages  over  that  at  present  in  use. 
Here  is  his  recipe — 

1  part,  in  weight,  of  yellow  Prussiate  of  pot- 
ash crystallized,  pulverized.  • 

1  part  in  weight,  of  white  sugar,  pulverized. 

2  parts,  in  weight,  of  Chlorate  of  potash,  pul- 
verized. 

These  three  substances  reduced  separately  to 
a  fine  powder,  are  afterwards  miied  with  the 
hand.  If,  for  experiment,  the  manufacture  of  a 
few  grains  only  is  essayed,  these  substances, 
mixed  in  the  above  proportions,  may  be  ground 
together  dry,  in  a  mortar  of  agate.  Nothing 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  most  energetic 
friction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  manufactare  of 
a  certain  quantity  is  intended,  the  mixture  should 
be  moistened  with  2  or  3  hundredth  parts  of 
water,  and  pounded  in  a  bronze  mortar  with  a 
wooden  pestle. 

This  powder  of  prussiate  has  a  force  at  least 
triple  that  of  ordinary  gun-powder.  The  in- 
ventor, however,  does  not  offer  it  as  a  substitute, 
on  all  occasions,  for  ordinary  gun-powder.  But 
he  contends  that  wherever  a  very  superior  ex- 
plosive power  is  required  in  small  volume,  for 
mining  operations,  bombs,  howitzers,  and  in  the 
application  of  Wagner's  invention  for  the  de- 
struction of  ships  of  war,  his  composition  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  utility. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  but  regard  with  interest 
and  satis/action,  every  advance  of  science  in  the 
improvement  of  implements,  and  engines  of  war. 
Perfection  is  approached  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  deafroying  power  is  increased.  The  more 
murderous  the  better!  Let  them  destroy  not 
one  in  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  of  those 
exposed  to  their  action,  but  by  wholesale : — not 
accidentally  and  perhaps,  lint  surely,  and  prompt- 
ly, all  upon  whom,  every  thing  upon  which,  they 
shall  be  directed  with  intent  to  destroy!  When 
courage  shall  be  of  no  avail  to  insure  success, 
and  skill  to  avert  destruction,  then  war  will 
cease  to  be  a  trade,  and  its  plumed  and  liveried 
professors  exclaiming  with  the  Moor, 

**  OthcIlo*8  occupation  *8  gone  !*' 

will  betake  themselves  to  some  more  amiable 
employment  than  that  of  human  slaughter.  Yet 
I  am  no  visionary,  non-resistance,  peace-man, 
holding  that  all  war  is  necessarily  criminal,  and 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  consistently  en- 
gaged in  by  the  professing  Christian.  There  are 
expedient  and  necessary,  nay  holy  wars — those 
in  defence  of  national  independence,  of  politi- 


cal and  civil  liberties,  unjustly  invaded.  In  ipitt 
of  peace-societies,  and  the  preachings  of  philan- 
thropy ;  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  the  progress  which  society  is  yet  to  make  in 
morality,  and  intelligence  of  its  true  interetts, 
these  wars  expedient,  necessary,  holy,  on  one 
side,  will  be  perpetually  recurring,  and  prudent 
nations  to  be  prepared  for  them  must  continQe 
to  protect  and  honor  the  profession  of  the  sol- 
dier, until,  by  the  perfection  of  life-destrojiDg 
engines,  used  for  attack  and  defence,  war  ahaU 
cease  to  be  the  means  by  which  AmbitioD,  In- 
justice and  Despotism  may  accomplish  their 
ends.  The  most  sensible,  the  most  Christian, 
the  most  efficient  peace  society,  is  that  which  in- 
stead of  spending  thousands  to  prove  what  all 
admit,  to  demonstrate  what  all  see, — ^the  immo- 
rality, the  horrors,  the  cost  of  war,  would  judi- 
ciously spend  hundreds  in  quickening  iugennitj, 
in  stimulating  science  to  the  invention  of  an  en- 
gine, which  should  the  most  surely,  the  moit 
promptly t  and  at  the  greatest  distance,  dcstroja 
hundred  thousand  men.  When  I  see  the  mar 
vols  which  ingenuity  and  science  have  wrought 
during  the  last  half  century,  I  have  really  some 
hope,  that,  by  the  above  means,  though  aono  by 
any  other,  nations  may  be  made  to  abandon  the 
detestable  practice  of  war :  and  most  seriously 
and  heartily  I  say,  *'God  speed !"  to  the  Paix* 
ans,  the  Wagners,  the  Colts,  the  Hugeadres, 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  perfect  the 
art  of  wholesale  man-killing. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  last  letter,  that 
among  the  laureaUi  to  whom  prizes  of  honor 
were  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  fourth  ultimo,  are  found  the 
names  of  Jackson  and  Morton  of  our  country, 
for  the  discovery  of  etherization.  The  distin- 
guished professor  and  surgeon,  Velpean,  of  the 
hospital  of  Charity,  in  Paris,  read  upon  that  oc- 
casion an  able  and  interesting  paper  upon  die 
discovery  and  practical  utility  of  ether  and  chlo- 
roform as  agents  for  destroying  or  suspending 
sensibility.  He  vind icated  the  d iscovery,  as  emi- 
nentiy  eutitied  to  a  high  place  among  the  usefnl, 
beneficent  and  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  age. 
He  awarded  the  honor,  as  did  afterwards  the 
Academy,  in  the  distribution  of  its  honon,  to 
both  Jackson  and  Morton :  to  the  former  as  the 
man  of  science  who  discovered — to  the  latter  as 
the  practical  man  who  applied  the  discovery. 
This  was  done  in  full  view  of  the  ardent  dispats 
between  these  two  gentiemen  for  a  monopoly  of 
the  honors.  As  for  chloroform,  which  so  speedily 
superseded  ether  for  the  production  of  insensi- 
bility in  surgical  operations,  the  Academy  has 
also  united  two  other  names  as  eutitied  for  iti 
discovery,  to  go  down  to  posterity  together  as 
benefactors  of  their  race.    Flonrens  and  Simp- 
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800— the  former  for  the  discovery,  the  latter  for 
the  appIicatioD. 

At  this  sittiog  of  the  Academy,  Flourens  him- 
self occupied  the  attention  for  some  time  while 
pronouQcing  a  ealogy  upon  Benjamin  DtU$9ert, 
a  distinguished  and  wealthy  philanthropist,  able 
financier,  nuanufacturer  and  savant,  who  was  for 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  died 
IB  March,  1847.  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
this  discourse  but  for  an  allusion  it  contains  to 
oar  own  great  Franklin,  and  which  I  deem  of 
fofficient  interest  for  transcription  to  the  columns 
of  the  Messenger.  Young  Delessert  was  in  com- 
pany with  an  elder  brother  travelling  in  England 
sad  Scotland  for  the  completion  of  tbeir  educa- 
tion. **But  another  guidie,'*  says  M.  Flourens, 
**  a  guide  the  most  tender,  the  most  listened  to, 
had  not  ceased  to  watch  over  him.  During  the 
whole  absence  of  her  sons  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, Mme.  Deleseert  was  ever  with  her  sons  by 
her  letters  and  by  her  counsels.  In  these  letters, 
pioasiy  preserved  in  the  family,  Mme.  Delessert* 
recounts  to  her  sons  all  that  was  occurring  in 
Paris.  She  observes,  she  studies,  she  reads  for 
them.  She  analyzes  the  most  remarkable  books, 
eiplaios  recent  discoveries,  directs  their  minds 
iocessantly  toward  the  beautiful  and  the  great, 
aod  proposes  to  them  high  examples,  and  great 
models.  France  had  the  happiness,  as  every 
one  knows,  to  possess  Franklin  during  a  few  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  dwelt  at  Fassy. 
Franklin  and  the  llelessert  family  were  intimate. 
At  the  moment  of  which  we  are  treating,  be  was 
upon  the  point  of  quitting  France.  Here  are 
tiM  terms  in  which  Mme.  Delessert  speaks  of 
Franklin  to  ber  two  children. 

**  *  I  cannot  describe  to  you,'  she  writes  to  them, 
*with  what  emotion  I  look  upon  this  old  man, 
whose  life  has  been  so  honorably  spent.  He  is 
very  agreeable,  and  always  has  something  racy 
aad  smart  to  say.  Some  one  was  expressing 
the  other  day,  the  regrets  experienced  at  seeing 
the  preparations  for  his  departure.  *  I  have  pass- 
ed,' said  he,  *a  most  agreeable  evening:  but 
when  bed-time  comes,  one  must  needs  go  home. 
It  gives  me  much  pain  to  part  with  you ;  I  often 
csteh  myself  hesitating :  but  I  hope  that  I  shall 
do  what  is  proper.* 

**  An  affecting  silence  followed  these  words. 

'*  At  last  some  one  ventured  to  insist,  repre- 
seatiag  to  him  that  his  countrymen  did  not  seem 
to  feel  for  him  the  gratitude  they  should ;  and 
thst  he  had  even  ardent  enemies.  '  Their  injus- 
tice,' replied  Franklin,  «will  not  surprise  me.  I 
kaow  mankind.  I  shall  not  wish  them  ill  for  it, 
Bor  will  I  on  that  account  witness  their  happi- 
■ess  with  less  pleasure.' 

**  Mme.  Delessert  adds— *  Beside  Franklin,  is  a 
hoy  of  sixteen  years  of  age.    He  gives  promise 
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of  much  talent,  resembles  Franklin  in  his  fea- 
tures, and  having  chosen  the  profession  of  printer, 
is  now  working  with  that  view.  There  is  some- 
thing august  in  the  spectacle  of  the  grandson  of 
the  legislator  of  America  thus  entering  upon  so 
sumple  and  laborious  a  career.' 

**  What  a  charm,"  continues  Flourens ;  *^  what 
a  charm  there  is  in  these  words !  and  at  the  same 
time  what  science,  what  art  of  the  mother!  how 
well  does  the  writer  of  these  letters  know  bow 
to  present  a  great  man  by  his  roost  graceful  side, 
and  to  gently  penetrate  youthful  imaginations 
with  those  pure  and  fruitful  germs  of  a  great  life !" 

An  academical  committee  charged  several 
years  since  to  examine  aud  report  upon  the  me- 
rits of  an  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Rocher,  for 
the  economical  and  rapid  distillation  of  sea  wa- 
ter for  the  use  of  ships,  has  lately  presented  its 
report,  and  in  view  of  very  recent  improvements 
applied  to  his  invention  by  M.  Rocher,  the  com- 
mittee advises  that  the  prize  of  2,500  francs  be 
awarded  to  him  for  having  introduced  into  the 
French  Marine  an  improved  apparatus  realizing 
all  the  advantages  of  economical  distillation,  and 
furnishing  to  sailors  and  passengers  a  supply  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  water,  sufficient  for  all  their 
wants.  The  heat  used  for  this  purpose  is  obtain- 
ed in  sufficient  quantities,  without  material  aug- 
mentation of  the  fuel  consumed,  from  the  necessa** 
ry  fires  used  in  the  ordinary  culinary  operations. 

I  cannot  permit  this  letter  to  leave  witbout  # 
mention  in  it  of  an  acquisition  just  made  by  the 
celebrated  musenm  of  the  Louvre,  which  i  think 
will  not  be  void  of  interest  to  your  readers  gen* 
erally,  and  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  snch 
as  possess  any  fondness  for  arcbcologicai  lore* 
But  I  will  leave  to  the  minister  of  Public  In* 
struction  himself  the  office  of  description,  giving 
you  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  him  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  bearing  date  15th  of 
March,  1850.    He  says, 

**  The  grand  expedition  at  once  military  an4 
scientific  which  so  worthily  introduced  the  I9th 
century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  hero  legislatofi 
wbo  gloried  in  his  title  of  Member  of  the  Insti* 
tute,  impressed  upon  arclusology,  and  philologyi 
upon  the  historic  as  well  as  the  physical  sciences, 
a  movement  fruitful  in  researches  and  discover 
ries  of  every  kind.  It  was  reserved  to  France, 
after  having  recovered  tbe  antique  civilisation  of 
Egypt  in  her  temples  and  in  her  tomba,  after 
having  unveiled  the  mystery  so  long  impenetra- 
ble of  the  hieroglyphics,  after  having  thus  cleared 
up  the  origin  of  writing  and  the  arts,  to  revive 
the  civilisation,  not  less  ancient,  perhaps,  of  Aa* 
Syria  and  of  Cbaldea,  and  to  restore  that  other 
large  page  of  the  primitive  annals  of  the  human 
race  which  seemed  to  be  forever  destroyed  with 
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the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon.  The 
monuments  of  Nineveh,  whose  very  ruins  it  was 
believed  had  perished,  are  now  represented  by 
the  precious  remains  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  them,  in  the  Assyrian  gallery  of  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  meantime  is  be- 
ing completed  the  great  work  which  restores 
this  monument  with  the  historical  bas-reliefs  and 
innumerable  cuneiform  inscriptions  with  which  it 
was  covered.  These,  like  the  hieroglyphics,  are 
beginning  to  deliver  their  secrets. 

**  Another  work  undertaken  in  consequence  of 
a  scientific  mission  anterior  to  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries of  M.  Botta,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Flandin  and  of  M.  Coste,  has  given  to  us  mag- 
nificent drawings  of  the  edifices  and  sculptures 
of  Persepolis,  but  of  the  monuments  themselves 
of  this  chief  capital  of  the  great  kings,  our  pub- 
lic collections  yet  possess  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Babylon,  and  of  the  various  cities  of 
Chaldea  and  Persia. 

"An  intelligent  and  intrepid  traveller,  however, 
had  placed  it  in  our  power  to  fill  this  void  to  a 
certain  extent.  By  means  of  a  method  invented 
by  himself  and  which  continued  bis  secret,  he 
was  enabled  to  reproduce  with  complete  fidelity, 
at  will,  and  with  a  remarkable  promptitude,  the 
most  prominent  and  the  largest  reliefs,  as  well 
as  the  most  complicated  and  minute  inscriptions. 
So  early  as  1847,  a  committee  on  historicail  mon- 
uments, charged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  report  upon  the  method  and  casts  of  Af .  Lot- 
tio  de  Laval,  recommended  the  purchase  of  his 
collection  of  casts,  and  bore  testimony  to  the 
precision  and  value  of  the  method  by  which  he 
obtained  them.  At  a  later  date  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the  Institute, 
which  was  consulted  in  the  matter,  answered. 
In  September  last,  that  the  collection  of  Al.  Lottin 
de  Laval  was  one  of  decided  interest  to  the  sci- 
entific world,  as  illustrative  at  once  of  history, 
arehieology,  and  philology ;  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  government  would  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  collection,  and  give  it  place  in 
the  Museum  next  to  the  Assyrian  monuments 
brought  from  Khorsabad  by  M.  Botta. 

**The  collection  was  purchased,  and  a  late  de- 
cree of  the  President  of  the  Republic  orders  its 
deposition  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  It 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces, 
bas-reliefs,  figures,  inscriptions,  &c.,  from  Per- 
sepolis, Nineveh,  Babylon,  Opis,  Cunaxa,  and 
other  Babylonish  cities.  It  contains,  besides 
large  figures  of  Xerxes,  and  Sapor  II,  of  the 
kings,  warriors,  and  priests  of  Persia  and  As- 
syria, numerous  inscriptions  on  Babylonish  bricks 
not  yet  deciphered,  and  a  monument  of  the  high- 
est importance,  philologically  and  historically,  to 


wit,  the  Assyrian  cylinder,  found  at  Opis,  en- 
tirely covered  with  an  inscription  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  and  ten  lines  of  very  small  cunei- 
form characters.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of 
basalt,  not  less  valuable*  found  at  Akerkouf,  on 
the  Tigris.  It  appears  to  offer  an  astronomi- 
cal subject  analagous  to  that  of  the  stone  broaght 
from  the  same  spot,  and  long  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Stone  of  Michattx,  These  two  speci- 
mens, which  are  connected  with  each  other,  miy 
perhaps  belong  to  the  Chaldeo-Babylonish  Zo- 
diac, the  most  probable  origin  of  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  our  own.  The  coUection  em- 
braces, too,  several  Persian  and  Arabic  monn- 
ments  of  more  modem  date,  coming  from  Ispa- 
han, Schlras,  Baasora,  Bagdad,  and  Damascnf. 

**The  state  has  also  become  the  proprietor,  by 
purchase  from  the  inventor,  of  the  inetbod  1^ 
which  the  above  casts  were  obtained." 

While  French  museums  are  thus  becomiag 
possessed  of  these  valuable  casta  which  are  des- 
tined, perhaps,  to  throw  floods  of  light  upon  the 
history,  the  language,  the  science  and  civilisation 
of  the  ancient  world,  English  oiuaeums  are  en- 
riching themselves  with  many  of  the  actual  veri- 
table relics  themselves.  Major  Layard,  while 
engaged  in  January  last,  in  making  excavadoni 
upon  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  uncovered  three  very  large  copper 
pots,  and  several  rude  metal  dishes.  The  poll 
contained  an  immense  quantity  of  difiereut  eorti 
of  ornaments  in  ivory,  the  iron  portion  of  an  axe, 
and  numerous  other  objects.  Thirty  metal  va- 
ses, and  wonderfully  carved  cups,  and  bncklen, 
and  swords,  of  which  the  blades  had  crumbled 
to  dust  and  only  the  hilts  remained,  and  a  ma^ 
ble  vase  were  discovered.  The  cups  and  orna- 
ments found  with  them,  are  made  of  an  alloy,  of 
which  the  compounds  are  unknown.  Thoy  vt 
covered  with  decomposed  and  crystallized  cop- 
per, and  are  so  decayed  that  they  crumble  to  the 
touch  unless  handled  with  the  greatest  teDde^ 
ness.  Major  Layard  has  sent  these  objects  id 
England  with  two  magnificent  colossal  lions,  the 
most  beautiful  which  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Well,  the  elections  to  which  two  months  sf^Oi 
when  I  last  touched  upon  politics,  we  were  look- 
ing with  so  much  anxiety  are  over.  The  resnlt 
is  in  some  respects  not  so  bad,  and  in  other  re- 
spects much  worse  than  I  had  anticipated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  fifteen  depart- 
ments of  the  provinces  in  which  represeotadves 
were  to  be  elected,  the  socialist  red  republicans 
have  made  much  progress.  In  several  of  the 
departments  the  ultras  have  even  lost  groond 
during  the  last  year.  This  is  gratifying,  nnd 
would  inspire  some  confidence  in  the  future.  I 
mean  rather  would  prevent  absolute  despair  kt 
the  future,  if  it  were  possible  for  an  unbiassed 
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and  iDtelligent  observer  of  events  in  France  du 
ring  the  last  three  years,  to  trust  that  the  will  of 
the  m^ority  of  Frenchmen,  declared  at  the  bal- 
lot-box, under  the  reign  of  universal  suffrage, 
would  decide  the  course  of  political  events. 
Then,  be  might,  from  the  data  afforded  by  the 
recent  elections,  conclude — w  hat  ?  That  France 
at  the  next  general  elections  in  1852  would  not 
prove  to  be  socialist  red  republican.  That  is,  at 
least,  something  gained.  But  if  you  go  one  step 
farther,  and  ask  what  France  would  prove  to  be, 
despair  would  again  overspread  the  face  and  it 
could  only  be  answered  with  certainty — it  will 
prove  to  be  not  republican  at  all.  And  then 
most  arise  questions,  the  solution  of  which,  by 
the  various  monarchist  parties,  would  tear  the 
country  in  civil  warfare,  to  end  in  a  new  despot- 
ism, which  can  only  exist  by  putting  the  foot  of 
a  conqueror  upon  the  necks  of  the  iacorrigibie 
of  all  the  actual  monarchical  parties. 

Bat  events,  I  am  persuaded,  are  not  going  to 
wait  for  the  elections  of  1852  to  attempt  its  solu- 
tioB,  which  would  be  no  solution.  It  is  not  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  who  decide  for  France. 
It  is  Paris  that  decides.  Many  of  the  depart- 
ments see  how  pernicious  and  anti-republican 
and  essentially  unjust  is  this  centralisation,  this 
ancient  subjection  of  the  departments  to  the  capi- 
tal. But  all  efforts  to  shake  it  off  are  ineffectual. 
It  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  political, 
civil,  and  social  habits  of  the  country.  It  is  tra- 
ditional. It  is  the  growth  of  ages,  of  systematic 
ceatraltzing  monarchical  rule,  and  it  can  only  be 
eradicated,  by  the  practice  during  several  gene- 
rations of  the  opposite,  a  republican,  a  catholic 
t|8tem  of  government.  I  have  lately  taken  a 
tour  of  a  fortnight  in  the  departments  of  the  ceu- 
lie  and  south-west ;  and  met,  in  the  course  of 
my  tour,  abundant  corroboration  of  the  above 
remarks.  My  travelling  companion,  part  of  the 
time,  was  an  intelligent  officer  of  the  French 
Navy,  a  moderate  and  honest  republican  himself, 
bat  persuaded  that  his  country  was  not,  and 
would  not  be  for  many  years  to  come,  ripe  for 
the  republic.  **  I  have  wished  a  thousand  times" 
aaid  he,  **that  Paris  were  burned  to  the  ground 
and  struck  from  the  map  of  France.  Not  only 
b  a  republican  government  im^possible,  but  any 
government  having  honestly  for  its  object  the 
good  of  all  France  is  impossible,  so  long  as  this 
despotism  of  the  Capital  exists."  It  was  during 
my  temporary  absence  from  Paris  that  the  elec- 
tions of  the  10th  ult.  took  place.  The  result  spread 
consternation  throughout  the  departments.  Paris 
had  spoken— had  declared  itself  by  a  fair  vote,  in 
which  the  reaction  and  the  movement  parties 
atifling  minor  divisions,  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
wtkdUt  rtd  npublieon  ! — and  the  departments  by 
consent — more  terrified  than  indignant — 


seemed  to  accept  this  election  as  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  France.  Yet  Paris  is  one  million ;  tho 
departments  are  thirty-five  millions. 

I  have  said  that  the  elections  were  better  and 
worse  than  I  had  anticipated.  Better,  in  that  fif- 
teen departments  which  in  May  last  having  134 
members  to  elect,  elected  118  ultra  republi- 
cans, have  now  carried  but  18  in  28;  worse, 
in  that  the  department  of  the  Seine  (Paris),  has 
shown  an  incontestable  majority  for  the  ultra 
democrats,  carrying  all  of  their  three  candidates — 
one  of  whom,  De  Flotte,  was  actually  an  instcr- 
gent  of  JufUs  1848,  was  deported  as  such,  spent 
eighteen  months  In  the  prison-ships,  and  has 
only  recently  returned  to  Paris  among  the  last  of 
the  insurgents  to  whom  Louis  Napoleon  has  ex* 
tended  the  executive  clemency;  worse  again,  ia 
that  the  army  has  voted  in  a  proportion  of 
two-thirds,  perhaps  in  a  proportioa  of  thneo- 
fourths,  for  the  socialist  red  republicans!  This 
last  result  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  I  iiave 
all  along  expressed  my  apprehensioas,  which 
were  alt  but  belief,  that  the  army  had  been  gained 
over  to  the  democratic  cause.  What  is  to  be  the 
consequence  ?  you  ask.  What  is  to  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  that  is  comiag — ^aad  whea 
will  it  come  ?  Will  Louis  Napoleoa  occupy  the 
dungeon  of  Vincennes,  instead  of  the  Palace  of 
the  TuileriesI  Will  flight  or  the  guillotine,  or 
both,  thin  the  ranks  of  the  reactionists  ?  Will 
the  prison  of  Doollens  open  its  doors,  and  let 
loose  again  upon  France,  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Ras- 
pail  ?  Will  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Caussi- 
diere  return  from  England,  Etienne  Arago  from 
Belgium,  Boichot  and  Felix  Pyat  from  Switzer- 
laud  ?  1  should  not  hesitate  to  answer  all  these 
questions  in  the  afiirmativo  and  to  say  that  ere  the 
next  four  months  have  past,  red  republicanism 
will  be  douiiuant  in  France,  if  1  were  not  com- 
pelled, by  the  almost  invariable  assertion  on  the 
part  of  French  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, to  believe  that  though  the  army  votes  with 
the  socialists,  it  will  fightagainstthemif  they  again* 
resort  to  the  barricades.  ''  With  the  French  sol- 
dier," they  say,  '^  discipline  is  despotic.  He  will 
fight  when,  where,  and  against  whom  he  is  or- 
dered.*' Though  this  testimony  compels  me  to 
doubt  I  am  right,  it  fails  to  satisfy  me  that  I  am 
wrong  in  holding  a  different  opinion.  The  Freneh 
soldier  is  a  citixen  and  freeman.  He  knows  it. 
He  feels  it.  He  has  formed,  and  dared  to  avow 
at  the  ballot-box,  his  socialist  and  ultra  demo- 
cratic opinions  in  spite  of  the  whole  influence  of 
his  officers  and  of  government,  which  has  been 
exerted  unsparingly,  unceasingly,  and  often  ille- 
gally. He  is  not  a  soldier  by  choice  and  for  life. 
He  has  been  forced  with  reluctance  from  his 
family  and  from  his  trade  to  serve  a  given  term 
of  years,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  he  eapeeta 
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to  return  to  bis  family  and  trade.  I  cannot  be- 
Ifove  until  I  aoe  it,  that  discipliDe  ia  to  omnipo- 
tent as  to  annihilate  in  bim  the  citizen  and 
the  freeman  and  convert  htm  into  a  mere  ma- 
chine, an  apparatus  to  fire  a  musket  and  push 
n  bayonet.  I  cannot  believe  that  if  marched,  as 
in  June,  '48,  against  barricades  raised  and  de- 
lended  by  his  party,  flown  to  arms  to  achieve 
the  triumph  of  political  opinions  to  which  as 
a  citizen  he  has  just  adhered  by  his  vote— he 
will  fight  in  1850  as  he  did  in  1848.  Gen.  Foy, 
who  has  left  as  a  patriotic  liberal  one  of  the 
most  popular  names  of  France,  thus  asserted  in 
a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  power 
of  discipline  over  the  army,  and  limited  its  claim 
to  obedience.  It  afibrds,  I  think,  the  true  rule 
for  the  citizen  soldier  of  a  republic. 

'*  The  obedience  of  the  army  should  be  entire 
absolute,  when  its  back  is  turned  to  the  interior, 
and  its  face  toward  the  enemy.  But  obedience 
should  be  only  conditional  when  the  soldier  is 
brought  to  front  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  army  having  shown  itself  by  a  consider- 
able majority  republican,  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
Jighty  as  in  June  1848, against  the  people.  Dis- 
cipline will  carry  them  a  good  way ;  but  it  will 
be  broken  through  if  pushed  beyond  a  certaiu 
point.  Discipline  and  a  careful  selection  of  the 
regiments,  may  secure  the  codperation  of  the 
army  in  a  coup  iPetat  which  does  not  have  to 


cocted  together,  and  mutually  promised  aid  uA 
assistance,  to  duly  pass  into  laws  biUs  not  rBgii4 
latory,  but  suppressive  of  personal  liberty,  tht 
right  of  popular  meetings,  the  liberty  ef  tfai 
press,  and  nniversal  suffrage.    But  in  a  few  dayi 
they  recovered  from  their  panic ;  natural  antipa- 
thies again  showed  themselves,  the  majoritj  til»i> 
divided,  each  division  to  obey,  as  before,  its  ows 
instincts,  and  of  all  those  terrible  bills  whieh 
were  to  be  passed  forthwith,  only  two  actually 
reached  the  table  of  the  president  of  the  asMm- 
bly  in  a  tangible  form.    They  are  not  yet  panei 
the  discordant  minority  seems  fearful  of  pinli* 
ing  them,  it  begins  even  to  be  doubtful  whether 
they  will  eventually  pass.    One  is  grossly  violas 
tive  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  g1la^ 
unties  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  political  dis- 
cussion ;  the  other,  as  directly  as  possible,  in  the 
face  of  the  constitution,  prohibits  clubs,  all  poK- 
tical  meetings,  and  even,  except  by  special  pe^ 
mission  of  the  police,  the  electoral  meetings  of 
the  people  prior  to  elections.     If  Frenehnes, 
during  the  existence  of  the  republic,  while  linBg 
under  their  actual  constitution,  permit  these  billi 
to  pass  into  laws  and  to  be  enforced,  without  pro- 
test, without  insurrection,  1  do  not  hesitate  tosiy 
they  are  not  only  unfit  to  be  republicans,  bat 
they  are  fit  only  to  be  slaves.     Were  I  French,! 
would  willingly  abandon  my  constitutional  lib- 
erties as  untenable  at  present,  I  would  doom  the 


crush  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people  risen  irepublic  and  accepi  a  strong  monarchy,  ffsnUy 


in  insurrection.  If  a  coup  d*etat  is  not  attempt- 
ed during  the  next  three  mouths,  it  will  be  be- 
cause an  immediate  rising  of  red  republicans  will 
he  apprehended,  which  the  army  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  quell. 

There  is  another  conjuncture,  beside  the  coup 
cTelot,  by  which  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  conflict  may  be  precipitated,  and  the  red 
republic  or  an  empire  ushered  in  without  wait- 
ing for  the  elections  of  1852.  The  democrats 
may  be  driven  to  arms  by  the  intolerably  des- 
potic unconstitutional  laws  enacted  by  the  Assem- 
bly for  the  suppression  of  all  the  vital  liberties 
of  the  republic.  In  spite  of  oaths  and  coustitu- 
tiott,  much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  enough  is  iu tended  aud  in  progress  to 
rouse  in  desperation  republicans  far  more  phleg- 
matic than  the  French  are  known  to  be.  The 
elections  of  last  mouth  in  Paris  struck  terror  into 
ail  the  reactionist  parties  here.  "  The  barbariaos 
are  at  the  door,"  cried  Le  Napoleon,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  President.  All  the  divisions  of  the 
majority  were  hushed  by  instant  fear;  the  ma- 
jority and  the  President,  twenty  times  during  the 
last  six  months  upon  the  eve  of  open  rupture, 
stopped  their  angry  snarling,  and  were  driven 
together,  pacific,  trembling,  cowering  like  wild 
beasts  awed  by  a  sudden  earthquake.    They  cou- 


and  above  board,  but  I  would  not  be  mocked  as 
the  President  and  the  Assembly  are  mockiag 
France.  The  actual  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press  and  the  right  of  popular  meeting  are 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive :  but  1  admit 
they  were  necessary  for  the  maintainanceofe^ 
der.  I  do  not  justify  them  on  that  account:— 
alter  the  constitution  but  don't  do  violence  to  it 
If  you  wish  the  law  to  be  obeyed  wheo  it  is  good, 
respect  it  when  it  is  bad.  But  the  bills  now  be- 
fore the  Assembly  have  not  the  plea  of  necessity; 
bad  as  that  plea  is.  The  actual  laws  have  eoffi- 
ced.  Under  them  many  republican  journals  have 
been  crushed  to  rise  no  more :  nearly  ail  have 
been  made  to  stagger  almost  to  falUng  under 
fines  and  imprisonments,  the  result  of  judicial 
condemnations.  *  The  electoral  meetings  prior 
to  the  late  elections  were  not  so  outrageoHily 
violent  and  revolutionary,  like  the  clubs  of  1648, 
as  to  be  incompatible  with  order  andgovemawnt. 
They  were  tolerable.  They  were  aa  orderly,  as 
little  noisy,  as  little  violent,  as  popular  meetiagi 
could  be  expected  to  be — as  the  national  assem- 
bly itself.  I  frequently  attended  both.  The 
proposed  bills,  therefore,  are  pure  emanationi 
of  the  despotic  principle.  They  are  meant  not 
to  regulate,  but  to  annihilate  rights  gnanntied 
by  tbc  constitntion — to  deny  what  it  asserts.  1/ 
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I  they  may  give  oceasion  to  popular 

iifettatioii8,tlie  attempt  to  reproM  which  will 
pradace  a  colUnoB*  which  will  end  perhaps  in 
making  Louis  Napoleon  taller  or  shorter— by  a 
crown.  Having  the  numerical  miyority  iu  Paris, 
and  assured  as  they  profess  to  be  since  the  late 
elections,  that  the  army  throughout  France  is  of 
their  party,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
contain  the  red  republicans  much  longer.  They 
will  provoke,  if  they  are  not  provoked  to,  a  per* 
sonal  collision.  The  presentiment  is  prevalent 
all  over  the  country  that  a  desperate  and  terrible 
struggle  is  approaching. 

Laroch^acqueiein,  a  legitimist  member  of  the 
Assembly,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Vendean  chief 
of  that  nanse,  lately  proposed  formally  in  the 
Amembly  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  violation 
of  the  constitution,  to  determine  by  universal 
sofrage,  in  June  neit,  whether  France  should 
be  governed  by  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.  The 
propositaott  was  refused  consideration  by  a  vote 
almost  unanimous,  only  two  voting  in  favor  of 
the  appeal*  Does  not  this  prove  that  they  are 
r^ublicann  ?  you  ask.  Not  at  all.  That  they 
respect  the  constitution  at  least  ?  Not  at  all.  Not 
one  in  three  of  the  members  of  the  assembly 
would  now  avow  himself  to  be  republican.  There 
is,  I  believe,  not  a  member  of  the  assembly  who 
woold  scrapie  or  hesitate  to  make  the  constitu* 
tioa  bend  cm*  break  before  expediency,  bend  or 
break  for  tbe  accomplishment  of  party  ends  or 
penonal  ambition.  It  was  evident  that  Do  La- 
rochsjacqnelein*s  plan  offered  no  solution  to  the 
dificnlt  questions  of  the  day :  that  it  was  only 
another  mode  of  precipitating  France  into  the 
certain  horrors  and  doubtful  chances  of  civil  war. 
If  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  monarchy;  the 
qaestion,  wkaiwunuBreky?  would  instantly  divide 
France  into  three  hostile  and  irreconcilable  camps. 
Tbe  Cossacks  would  finally  decide. 

Voices  are  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  many  of  the  reactionist  journals 
are  coming  out  boldly  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

We  are  soon,  that  is  to  say  during  the  month 
of  May,  if,  of  which  we  have  no  assurance  how- 
ever, the  provisions  of  the  law  are  respected,  to 
have  another  election  in  Paris.  Vidal,  one  of 
the  socialists  recently  elected  here,  was  also,  as 
is  permitted  by  the  vicious  laws  offeree,  chosen 
ia  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  He  has 
decided  to  represent  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  the  Parisian  delegation. 
Giraniin,  of  Im  Prtnt^  is  already  out  as  the 
socialiet  candidate.  He  has  warm  friends  and 
anient  enemies  in  the  socialist  ranks,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  will  be  the  nominee 
of  the  party. 


I  had  intended  to  occupy  one  of  your  columns 
with  a  notice  of  an  amusing  dispute  between 
Thiers  and  €ren.  Napier,  the  English  historian  of 
the  Peninsula  War,  touching  the  credibility  of 
Thier's  ''History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire." But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  sheet.  The 
disputants  give  each  other  some  sharp  cuts  and 
fiquani  thrusts.  I  think  the  advantage  rests 
with  the  Englishman.  His  broad  sword  of  slash- 
ing fact  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  French- 
man's keen  and  dexterously  handled  small  sword. 

W.  W.  M. 


THE   LOST  PLEIAD. 

BT   R.    H.    STODDARD. 

'  A  dim  tradition  gathered  in  a  dream/* 

Geo.  H,  Boker, 

1. 

There  dwelt  a  starry  sisterhood, 

A  thousand  years  ago, 
Alone  in  cloistral  sanctity, 

As  chaste  as  mow ! 


Six  joined  in  lore  their  linked  hands. 

And  stood  with  folded  wings. 
Around  the  seventh  who  touched  a  lute, 
With  golden  strings  !— 


Morning  and  Noon  and  Evening  came. 

And  soft  and  holy  Night ; — 
The  Swan  sailed  up  Itii  azure  lake 
In  trailing  light! — 


And  still  the  sweet  i 

And  played  upon  her  lute, 
Till  Earth  wan  lapped  in  eciitafly, 
And  Heaven  mute! — 


The  changing  seasons  passed  away, 

Like  flockH  of  birds  at  sea ; 
And  cloudy  years  went  driftkig  down 
Eternity ! 

6. 

But  oh!  one  immemorial  ere,  * 

An  angel  left  the  skicn, 
And  led  her  in  a  trance  of  song, 
To  Panjiise  I 
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Reminiscence  of  Patrick  Henry, 

We  copy  the  following  higfaly  interesting  paper  from 
the  Princeton  Magazine;  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  venera- 
ble Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  a  man  variously  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar,  a  writer  and  a  divine.  One  of  our 
friends  of  the  newspaper  press,  Mr.  Carriagtoa  of  the 
Bichmond  Times,  in  recarring  to  a  well-remembered  senti- 
ment of  John  Q.  Adams,  has  fitly  designated  these  delight- 
ful recollections  as  '*  Sibylline  Leaves."  They  are  indeed 
rendered  doubly  precious  by  the  fact  that  many  eloquent 
memorials  of  the  past  history  of  our  Commonwealth  have 
been  destroyed,  and  others  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of 
a  proper  depository  wherein  to  enshrine  them.  Of  the 
contemporaries  of  the  *'  giants"  of*  those  days"  how  lew 
survive !  Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Alexander  may  yet  live 
long  to  record  other  of  his  charming  reminiscences  of  an 
age  that  has  passed  away. — Bid,  Sou,  Lit,  Me$$. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I  bad  been  accas- 
tomed  to  hear  of  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry. 
On  this  subject  there  existed  but  one  opinion  in 
the  country.  The  power  of  his  eloquence  was 
felt  equally  by  the  learned  and  unlearned.  No 
man  who  ever  heard  him  speak,  on  any  impor- 
tant occasion,  could  fail  to  admit  his  uncommon 
power  over  the  minds  of  bis  hearers.  The  oc- 
casions on  which  he  made  his  greatest  efforts 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  Life  of 
Henry.  What  I  propose  in  this  brief  article  is 
to  mention  only  what  I  observed  myself  more 
than  half  a  century  ago. 

Being  then  a  young  man  just  entering  on  a 
profession  in  which  good  speaking  was  very  im- 
portant, it  was  natural  forme  to  observe  the  ora- 
tory of  celebrated  men.  I  was  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  true  secret  of  their  power;  or  what 
it  was  which  enabled  them  to  sway  the  minds 
of  their  hearers,  almost  at  their  will. 

In  executing  a  mission  from  the  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  year  1794,  I  had  to  pass  through 
the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  where  Mr.  Henry 
resided.  Understanding  that  he  was  to  appear 
before  the  Circuit  Court  which  met  in  that  county, 
in  defence  of  three  men  charged  with  murder,  I 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  observing 
for  myself  the  eloquence  of  this  extraordinary 
orator. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  obtained  a  seat 
in  front  of  the  bar,  where  I  could  have  a  full  view 
of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  bear  him  distinctly. 
But  I  had  to  submit  to  a  severe  penance  in  grati- 
fying my  curiosity,  for  the  whole  day  was  occu- 
pied with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  in  which 
Mr.  Henry  was  aided  by  two  other  lawyers. 

In  person,  Mr.  Henry  was  lean  rather  than 
fleshy.  He  was  rather  above  than  below  the 
common  height,  but  had  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders 
which  prevented  him  from  appearing  as  tall  as 
he  really  was.    In  his  moments  of  animation  he 


had  the  habit  of  straiglitetiing  bis  frame,  aadad- 
ding  to  bis  apparent  statufe.  He  wore  a  brown 
wig,  which  exhibited  no  indication  of  great  eire 
in  the  dressing.  Over  his  shottiders  he  were  a 
brown  candet  cloak.  Under  this  his  clothiig 
was  black ;  something  the  worse  for  wear.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  le- 
lemnitj  and  deep  eamestoesa.  His  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  always  absorbed  in  what,  for  the 
time,  occupied  his  attention.  His  forehead  wm 
high  and  spacious,  and  the  skin  of  his  face  more 
than  usually  wrinkled  for  a  man  of  fifty.  Hii 
eyes  were  small  and  deeply  set  in  bis  head,  bat 
were  of  a  bright  blue  color,  and  twinkled  nach 
in  their  sockets.  In  short,  Mr.  Henry's  appew- 
ance  had  nothing  very  remarkable  as  be  sat  at 
rest.  You  might  readily  have  taken  him  for  t 
common  planter,  who  cared  very  little  about  hie 
personal  appearance.  In  hie  mannen  he  wis 
uniformly  respectful  and  courteous. 

Candles  were  brought  into  the  court  hooae, 
when  the  examinatioo  of  the  witnesses  eiooed ; 
and  the  judges  put  it  to  the  option  of  the  bar, 
whether  they  would  go  on  with  the  argumeotthit 
night,  or  adjourn  until  the  next  day.  Paul  Ca^ 
rington,  Jr.,  the  attorney  for  the  State*  a  man  of 
large  size,  and  uncommon  dignity  of  person  and 
manner,  as  also  an  accomplished  lawyer,  pro* 
fessed  his  willingness  to  proceed  immediately, 
whilst  the  testimony  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  beard  Mr.  Heuj 
make  anything  of  a  speech ;  and  though  it  wm 
short,  it  satisfied  me  of  one  thing,  which  I  had 
particularly  desired  to  have  decided ;  namely^ 
whether  like  a  player  he  merely  assumed  dm  ap- 
pearance of  feeling.  His  manner  of  addnsaag 
the  court  was  profoundly  respectful.  He  woold 
be  willing  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  but  said  he, 
**  My  heart  is  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  me,  having  the 
lives  of  three  fellow-cidzens  depending,  proba- 
bly, on  the  exertion  which  I  may  be  able  to  make 
in  their  behalf,  (here  he  turned  to  the  prisoneis 
behind  him)  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  proceed  to- 
night. I  hope  the  court  will  indulge  me,  and 
postpone  the  trial  till  morning."  The  impres- 
sion made  by  these  few  words  was  snch  as  I  as- 
sure myself  no  one  can  ever  conceive,  by  seeing 
them  in  print.  In  the  countenance,  action,  and 
intonation  of  the  speaker,  there  was  expressed 
such  an  intensity  of  feeling,  that  all  my  donbti 
were  dispelled ;  never  again  did  I  question  wheth- 
er Heury  felt,  or  only  acted  a  feeling.  Indeed 
I  experienced  an  instantaneous  sympathy  widi 
him  in  the  emotions  which  he  expressed;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  sympathy  was  feh  by 
every  hearer. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  proceedings  were 
deferred  till  the  next  morning.    I  was  early  it 
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my  pott;  the  judges  were  oa  the  bench,  and  the 
prieonen  at  the  bar.  Mr.  C  arrington,  afterwards 
Judge  CarringtOQ— opened  with  a  clear  and  dig- 
nified speech,  and  presented  the  evidence  to  the 
jnry.  Ererything  seemed  perfectly  plain.  Two 
brothers  and  a  brother-in-law  met  two  other  per- 
sons in  pursuit  of  a  slave,  supposed  to  be  har- 
bored by  the  brothers.  After  some  altercation 
and  mutual  abuse,  one  of  the  brothers,  whose 
name  was  John  Ford,  raised  a  loaded  gun  which 
he  was  carrying  and  presenting  it  to  the  breast  of 
one  of  the  other  pair,  shot  him  dead  in  open  day. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  denied.  There  had  been  no  other  pro- 
▼ocatioa  than  the  opprobrious  words.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  opinion  of  every  juror  was  made 
up  from  merely  hearing  the  testimony ;  as  Tom 
Harvey,  the  principal  witness,  who  was  acting 
as  constable  on  the  occasion,  appeared  to  be  a 
respectable  man.  For  the  clearer  understand- 
iag  of  what  follows,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
said  constable,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  of  the  name,  was  commonly  called  **  B  nt- 
terwood  Harvey;"  as  he  lived  on  Butterwood 
Creek. 

As  he  descanted  on  the  evidence,  he  would 
often  turn  to  Tom  Harvey,  a  large,  bold  looking 
man — and  with  the  most  sarcastic  look  would 
eail  him  by  some  name  of  contempt;  **  this  But- 
terw(»od  Tom  Harvey,"  *»ihie  wauld-be-eonsta' 
&le,"  &c.  By  such  expressions,  his  contempt 
for  the  man  was  communicated  to  the  hearers, 
I  own  I  felt  it  gaining  on  me,  in  the  spite  of  my 
botrer  judgment;  so  that  before  be  was  done, 
the  impression  was  strong  on  my  mind  that  But- 
torwood  Harvey  was  undeserving  of  the  smallest 
credit.  This  impression,  however,  I  found  I 
could  counteract  the  moment  I  had  time  for  re- 
lioction.  The  only  part  of  the  speech  in  which 
ho  manifested  his  power  of  touching  the  feelings 
strongly,  was  where  he  dwelt  on  the  irruption  of 
the  company  into  Ford's  house  in  circumstances 
so  perilous  to  the  solitary  wife.  The  appeal  to 
the  sensibility  of  husbands — and  he  knewthat  all 
the  jury  stood  in  this  relation — was  overwhelm- 
ing. If  the  verdict  could  have  been  rendered 
immediately  after  this  burst  of  the  pathetic,  every 
man,  at  least  every  husband  in  the  house,  would 
have  been  for  rejecting  Harvey's  testimony ;  if 
not  for  hanging  him  forthwith.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  illusion  of  such  eloquence  is  transient, 
and  is  soon  dissipated  by  the  exercise  of  sober 
reason.  I  confess,  however,  that  nothing  which 
I  then  heard  so  much  convinced  me  of  the  ad- 
vocate's power,  as  the  speech  of  five  minutes, 
which  he  made  when  he  requested  that  the  trial 
might  be  postponed  till  the  next  day. 

In  addition  to  this  it  so  happened  that  I  heard 
the  last  speech  which  Mr.  Heury  ever  made.    It 


was  delivered  at  Charlotte,  from  the  portico  of 
the  court  house,  to  an  assembly  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  American  edition  of  the  New  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia  an  account  of  this  speech  and  its 
effects  is  given,  so  charged  with  exaggeration  as 
to  be  grossly  incorrect.  There  is  more  truth  in 
the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Wirt*s  memoir. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  performance  made  little  im- 
pression beyond  the  transient  pleasure  afforded 
to  the  friends  of  the  administration,  aod  the  pain 
inflicted  on  the  Anti-federalists,  bis  former  politi- 
cal friends.  Mr.  Heury  came  to  the  place  with 
difficulty,  and  was  plainly  destitute  of  his  wonted 
vigor  and  commanding  power.  The  speech  was 
nevertheless  a  noble  effort,  such  as  could  have 
proceeded  from  none  but  a  patriotic  heart.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Henry,  (as  is  sta- 
ted by  Mr.  Wirt,)  after  speaking  of  Washington 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well  appointed 
army,  exclaimed,  **  And  where  is  the  American 
who  will  dare  to  lift  his  baud  against  the  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  to  point  a  weapon  at  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
battle  and  to  victory?"  An  intoxicated  man 
cried,  "I  could."  •♦No,"  answered  Mr.  Henry, 
rising  aloft  in  all  his  majesty,  and  in  a  voice  most 
solemn  and  penetrating,  *'  No :  you  durst  not  do 
it;  in  such  a  parricidal  attempt,  the  steel  would 
drop  from  your  nerveless  arm !" 

Mr.  Henry  was  followed  by  a  speaker  after- 
wards noted  in  our  natioual  history ;  I  mean  John 
Raodolph,  of  Roanoke;  but  the  aged  orator  did 
not  remain  to  witness  the  debut  of  bis  young  op- 
ponent. Randolph  began  by  saying  that  he  had 
admired  that  man  more  than  any  on  whom  the 
sun  had  shone,  but  that  he  was  constrained  to 
differ  from  him  toto  cctlo.  But  Randolph  was 
suffering  with  the  hoarseness  of  a  cold,  and  could 
scarcely  utter  an  audible  sentence.  All  that  is 
alleged  in  the  Encyclopssdia,  about  Henry's  re- 
turning to  the  platform  and  replying  with  extra- 
ordinary effect  is  pure  fabrication.  The  fact  is 
as  above  stated :  Henry  retired  to  his  house,  as 
if  unwilling  to  listen,  and  requested  a  friend  to 
report  to  him  anything  which  might  require  an 
answer.  But  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  again 
present  himself  to  the  people.  I  was  amidst  the 
crowd,  standing  near  to  Creed  Taylor,  then  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  judge ;  who 
made  remarks  to  those  around  him  during  the 
speech,  declaring  among  other  things  that  the 
old  man  was  in  his  dotage.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  statement  so  untrue  should  be  per- 
petuated in  a  work  of  such  value  and  celebrity. 

Patrick  Henry  bad  several  sisters,  with  one  of 
whom,  the  wife  of  Col.  Meredith,  of  New  Glas- 
gow, I  was  acquainted.  Mrs.  Meredith  was  not 
only  a  woman  of  unfeigned  piety,  but  was  in  my 
judgment  as  eloquent  as  her  brother;  nor  have 
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I  ever  met  with  a  lady  who  more  than  equalled 
her  in  powers  of  speech. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  ministry,  it  became 
my  duty  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Mr. 
James  Hunt,  the  father  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Hunt,  of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland.  The 
death  occurred  at  the  house  of  a  son  who  lived 
on  Stanton  river :  Mr.  Henry *s  residence.  Red 
Hill,  was  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  same  river. 
Having  been  long  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  Mr* 
Henry  attended  the  funeral,  and  remained  to  dine 
with  the  company ;  on  which  occasion  I  was  in- 
trodttced  to  him  by  Captain  William  Craighead, 
who  had  been  an  elder  in  President  Davies*s 
church.  These  gentlemen  had  been  friends  in 
Hanover,  but  had  not  met  for  many  years.  The 
two  old  gentlemen  met  with  great  cordiality,  and 
seemed  to  have  high  enjoyment  in  talking  of  old 
times. 

On  the  retrospect  of  so  many  years  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  views  of  the  extraordi- 
nary effects  of  Henry*s  eloquence.  The  remark 
is  obvious,  in  application  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
all  great  orators,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  these 
effects  merely  to  their  intellectual  conceptions, 
or  their  cogent  reasonings,  however  great;  these 
conceptions  and  reasons,  when  put  on  paper, 
often  fail  dead.  They  are  often  inferior  to  the 
arguments  of  men  whose  utterances  leave  little 
impression.  It  has  indeed  been  often  said, 
both  of  Whitfield  and  of  Henry,  that  their  dis- 
courses, when  reduced  to  writing,  show  poorly 
by  the  side  of  men  who  are  no  orators.  Let  me 
illustrate  this,  by  the  testimony  of  one  whom  I 
remember  as  a  friend  of  my  youth.  General 
Posey  was  a  revolutionary  officer,  who  was  sec- 
ond in  command,  under  Wayne,  in  the  expedi- 
tion agaiust  the  Indians,  a  man  of  observation 
and  cool  judgment.  He  was  in  attendance  on 
the  debates  of  that  convention  in  which  there 
%vere  so  many  displays  of  deliberative  eloquence. 
He  assured  me,  that  after  the  hearing  of  Patrick 
Henry's  most  celebrated  speech  in  that  body,  he 
felt  himself  as  fully  persuaded  that  the  Consti- 
tution as  adopted  would  be  our  ruin,  as  of  his 
own  existence.  Yet  subsequent  reflection  res- 
tored his  former  judgment,  and  his  well  consid- 
ered opinion  resumed  its  place. 

The  power  of  Henry's  eloquence  was  due, 
first,  to  the  greatness  of  his  emotion  and  passion, 
accompanied  with  a  versatility  which  enabled 
him  to  assume  at  once  any  emotion  or  passion 
which  was  suited  to  his  ends.  Not  less  indis- 
pensable, secondly,  was  a  matchless  perfection 
of  the  organs  of  expression,  including  the  entire 
apparatus  of  voice,  intonation,  pause,  gesture, 
attitude  and  indescribable  play  of  countenance. 
In  no  instance  did  he  ever  indulge  in  an  expres- 
sion that  was  not  instantly  recognized  as  nature 


itself,  yet  some  of  his  penetrating  and  sabdaing 
tones  were  absolutely  peculiar,  and  as  inimitable 
as  tbey  were  indescribable.  These  were  felt  by 
every  hearer,  in  all  their  force.  His  mightiest 
feelings  were  sometimes  indicated  and  comma- 
ntcated  by  a  long  pause,  aided  by  an  eloqaeot 
aspect,  and  somo  significant  use  of  his  finger. 
The  sympathy  between  mind  and  mind  is  inex- 
plicable. Where  the  channels  of  commaoica- 
tion  are  open,  the  faculty  revealing  inward  pas- 
sion great,  and  the  expression  of  it  sudden  and 
visible,  the  effects  are  extraordinary.  Let  these 
shocks  of  influence  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  all  other  opinions  and  ideas  are  for  the  mo- 
ment absorbed  or  excluded,  the  whole  mind  is 
brought  into  unison  with  that  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  spell-bound  listener,  till  the  cause  ceases, 
is  under  an  entire  fascination.  Then  perhaps 
the  charm  ceases,  upon  reflection,  and  the  iniati- 
ated  hearer  resumes  his  ordinary  state. 

Patrick  Henry  of  course  owed  much  to  his 
singular  insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  coromoa 
mind.  In  great  cases,  he  scanned  his  jury,  aad 
formed  his  mental  estimate;  on  this  basis  be 
founded  his  appeals  to  their  predilections  and 
character.  It  is  what  other  advocates  do  is  a 
lesser  degree. 

When  he  knew  that  there  were  conscientioai 
or  religious  men  among  the  jury,  he  would  most 
solemnly  address  himself  to  their  sense  of  right, 
and  would  adroitly  bring  in  scriptural  citatioos. 
If  this  handle  was  not  offered,  he  would  lay  bare 
the  sensibility  of  patriotism.  T^us  it  was  wbea 
he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  man  who  had  de- 
liberately shot  down  a  neighbor;  who  moreorer 
lay  under  the  odious  suspicion  of  being  a  torjr, 
and  who  was  proved  to  have  refused  supplies  te 
a  brigade  of  the  American  army. 

A  learned  and  intelligent  gentleman  stated  to 
me  that  he  once  heard  Mr.  Henry's  defence,  oft 
man  arraigned  for  a  capital  crime.  So  dear 
and  abundant  was  the  evidence,  that  my  infona- 
ant  was  unable  to  conceive  any  grounds  of  de- 
fence, especially  after  the  law  had  been  ably 
placed  before  the  jury  by  the  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth.  For  a  long  time  after  Henry 
began,  be  never  once  adverted  to  the  merits  of 
the  case  or  the  arguments  of  the  prosecatioB, 
but  went  off  into  a  most  captivating  and  disear 
sive  oration  on  general  topics,  expressing  opin- 
ions in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  his  hea^ 
ers,  until  having  fully  succeeded  in  obliteratiBg 
every  impression  of  his  opponent's  speech  be  ob- 
liquely approached  the  subject,  and  as  occasioa 
was  offered  dealt  forth  strokes  which  seemed 
to  tell  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  In  this  csm, 
it  should  be  added,  the  cause  of  truth  prevailed 
over  the  art  of  the  consummate  orator. 

A.  A. 
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"JUST  FOURTEEN  YEARS  AGO." 


BT  SIONET  DTER. 

The  nwrry  matin  nonf^  w  heard, 

The  emerald  plaint  appear, 
And  wreathed  with  flowers  sweet  May  returns, 

The  gem  of  all  the  year ; 
Bnt  O,  to  me  it  has  a  voice 

Whose  sweetness  none  can  know, 
It  breathes  those  words  which  thrilled  our  hearts, 

Just  fourteen  yean  ago ! 

Each  bosom,  filled  with  gladness  now, 

Bids  care  good-bye  to  day, 
While  every  voice  pours  forth  a  song 

To  welcome  rosy  May ; 
But  O,  to  me  there  is  no  light 

So  bright  as  Memory's  glow ; 
And,  dearest,  thou  art  just  the  same, 

As  fourteen  years  ago. 

'Tis  true,  thy  auburn  locks  then  waved 

Like  sunlight  round  thy  brow. 
The  rose  was  frei^her  on  thy  cheek. 

Thine  eyes  more  bright  than  now ; 
But  O,  thy  love  has  known  no  change, 

Nor  ceased  in  strength  to  grow, 
Since  first  I  clasped  thee  to  my  heart, 

Just  fourteen  years  ago. 

Our  spring  of  life  has  passed  away, 

The  summer  time  is  here. 
Soon  autumn's  sober  hours  will  come, 

And  winter  chill  and  drear ; 
But  O,  to  us  'tis  always  May ; 

Our  hearts  no  seasons  know, 
Since  first  the  twain  were  blent  in  one, 

Just  fourteen  years  ago ! 


TO  A  HOUSE-PLANT. 


BT  J.   CLEMENT. 

My  heart  is  sad  to  see  thee  blooming  here. 

Sweet  Oleander!  in  thy  lonely  state; 

Thou  oeemest  like  a  mourner,  robbed  of  mate. 
In  meek  young  widowhood :  and  many  a  tear 
Steals  from  my  eyes  while  I  am  bending  near 

And  drinking  in  thy  looks  disconsolate. 

But  heavier  grief  completes  my  bosom's  freight 
Than  thy  sad  severance  from  thy  kindred  dear; 

The  eye  that  watched  thy  budding  tenderness, 
And  saw  the  shooting  of  thy  slender  leaves ; 

The  hand  that  wout  thy  later  charms  to  dress, 
And  gathered  love  and  duty,  holy  sheaves, 

Alike  are  cold,  and  may  no  more  caress ; 
And  heno«  this  pattering  fresh  from  sorrow's  caves. 


B^ffaio,N.  Y. 


A  Letter  about  <<  Florence  Yane." 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Cincinnati  Ga* 
zette,  possesses  a  sad  interest  for  the  friends  and  admi- 
rers of  the  lamented  P.  P.  Cooke.— JEA  Me$8, 

Messrs,  Editors : — In  the  Gazette,  of  Satur- 
day, 1  perceived  that  you  copied  "Florence 
Vane/'  a  poem  by  the  late  lamented  Philip  Pen- 
dleton Cooke,  of  Millwood,  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  from  what  source  it  was  taken;  but  be  as- 
sured, my  dear  sirs,  that  it  difTers,  and  that,  too, 
widely,  from  the  original. 

Like  Cutter*8  **  Song  of  Steam,''  the  poem  in 
question,  "  Florence  Vane,"  has  passed  in  ad- 
miration the  severest  ordeal  of  criticism;  in 
other  words,  it  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
i  doubt  not  then  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
should  be  kept  pure. 

With  your  kind  permission,  therefore,  permit 
me,  through  the  columns  of  the  Gazette,  to  give 
you  a  little  history  of  the  poem,  as  related  to  me, 
hy  Mr.  Cooke  himself,  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death. 

Last  September  I  wrote  to  him,  that  we  had 
named  a  little  daughter  of  ours  Florence  Vane, 
in  honor  of  the  poem;  at  the  same  time  solici- 
ted the  favor  that  he  would  send  me  a  copy  of 
it,  in  his  own  hand-writing.  To  this  request  he 
returned  me  an  immediate  answer,  in  which  he 
says: 

"  You  compliment  me  very  gracefully,  in  calU 
ing  your  little  girl  after  the  heroine  of  my  verses. 
If  I  never  happen  to  be  near  enough  to  manifest 
a  substantial  interest  in  her  welfare,  she  at  least 
has  secured  one  advantage,  that  of  a  very  pretty 
name.  But  stranger  things  have  happened  than 
our  becoming,  one  day,  welt  known  to  each 
other.  I  may  one  of  these  days  kiss  little  Flor- 
euce  Vane,  for  her  own  sweet  looks,  pretty  name, 
and  your  graceful  kiiiduess." 

Mr.  Cooke  then  further  adds : 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  poem,  in  my  own 
hand -writing,  as  you  request.  It  was  written 
many  years  ago,  and.  as  you  have  guessed,  with* 
out  labor.  It  has  been  often  published  in  a  more 
enduring  form,  in  '*  Griswold*s  American  Poe- 
try," "Slonis*  American  Poetry,"  "The  Book 
of  Pearls,"  and  finally  in  a  volume  of  nny  poems, 
is^sued  by  Carey  &  Hart  two  years  since.  This 
issue  of  Carey  &  Hart,  is  called  "  Froii^sart  Bal- 
lads," and  other  Poems.  I  have  never  under- 
stood the  reason  of  the  hold  which  so  slight  a 
work  as  Florence  Vane  has  taken  upouthe  pub- 
lic." 

Again,  Mr.  Cooke  says : 

"Kiss  your  child  for  one  whom,  by  your  se- 
lection of  a  name  for  her,  you  have  elevated  to 
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the  dignity  of  a  quasi  god-father.  I  trust  that 
she  will  live  long,  and  be  one  day  a  cheerful  and 
happy  matroa ;  aud  not  die  in  her  youth  like  the 
Florence  of  the  song,  for  the  poetry  of  being 
covered  with  lilies  and  daisies." 

The  sentioaent  contained  in  the  above,  is  full 
of  the  true  dignity,  and  fellow-feeling  of  a  Poet, 
and  a  good  man.  Like  the  waters  of  a  spring, 
it  is  nothing  less  than  the  pouring  out  of  purity 
and  vigorous  freshness.  It  would  be  useless  to 
state  that  the  *'  gem,"  in  my  family,  will  be  *'  kept 
with  care,  and  preserved  with  veneration."  I 
will  now  copy  the  Poem,  together  with  the  note 
which  accompanied  the  same,  believing  that  it 
will  elicit  no  ordinary  degree  of  reading  interest: 

"FLORENCE  VANE. 

*'  I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane, 
My  lifers  bright  dream  and  early. 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision. 

My  heart's  dear  pain— 
My  hope,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

'*  The  ruin  lone,  and  hoary. 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  did'st  hark  my  story 

At  even  told— 
That  spot,  the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain, 
1  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane : 

**  Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roees 

In  their  prime, 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme. 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main — 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

**  But  f lirest,  coldest,  wonder! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under— 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain- 
To  quicken  Lovers  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

"The  lilies  of  the  valley, 

By  young  graves  weep. 
The  dairies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep. 
May  their  bloom,  iu  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane. 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lymg, 

Florence  Vane." 

Note  to  this  MS,  copy, 

**The  idea  contained  in  the  two  lines  of  the 
itsM  stanza — 

'  Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 
Without  a  main'— 

is  not  clearly  expressed.     The  editor  of  the 


'Knickerbocker'  took  the  pains  to  discover 
this.  My  meaning,  I  suppose,  was  that  Flor- 
ence did  not  want  the  capacity  to  love,  but  di- 
rected her  love  to  no  object.  Her  passion  went 
flowing  like  the  currents  of  a  lost  river.  Byron 
has  a  kindred  idea  expressed  by  the  8amefi{;nre. 
Perhaps  his  verses  were  in  my  mind  when  I 
wrote  my  own : 

'  She  was  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thongfats, 
Which  terminated  alV—The  Dream, 

"But  no  verse  ought  to  require  to  be  interpre- 
ted, and  if  I  were  composing  Florence  Vane 
now,  I  would  avoid  the  over-concentrated  ex- 
pression in  the  two  lines,  and  make  the  idet 
clearer.  As  it  is,  I  leave  it,  more  than  satitfied 
with  the  favor  which  has  been  shown  to  such  & 
mere  trifle,  in  many  ways;  but  now  most  ex- 
traordinarily in  the  taking  a  name  from  it,  for  the 
child  of  strangers,  born  seven  hundred  milM 
away  in  the  West ! 

"When  little  Fix)rsncs  Yank  Hdwt  conwi 
after  awhile,  in  inquiring  how  her  name  origi- 
nated, to  read  this,  she  may  care  to  know  that 
*  Florence  Vane*  came  into  my  mind,  one  apring 
day,  as  I  walked  in  a  flower-garden,  and  heird 
my  young  wife  sing  from  a  window  of  aaold 
country  house.** 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  HUNT.  Jb. 
Banks  of  the  Ohio,  March  19th,  1850. 


SONG.     . 
'nt  Page's  Serenade  of  Mary,  Queen  of  SeoU. 

The  brightest  aUrs  now  gem  the  skj. 

And  moonbeams  glitter  on  the  lake. 
Save  where  Lochlcvin*8  turrets  high 

A  dark  and  lengthen^  shadow  make. 
Refreshing  odours  ^scent  the  air. 

Exhaling  from  some  mossy  dell. 
Where  blossom  flow'rcts  wild  and  fair. 

And  grows  the  lovely  Scotch  Bluebell ! 

Sweet  Queen  awake! 

iGoIian  music  floats  along 

In  plaintive  murmurs  on  the  gale, 
As  if  the  Zephyrs,  in  their  song, 

Thy  sad  captivity  bewail. 
The  scene  is  beautiful  to  view ! 

The  mnrmur'd  music  sweet  to  hear! 
Then  rise  fair  Queen !— one  follower  true, 

Thy  faithful  minstrel,  lingers  near. 

Fair  Queen  arise! 

Without  thy  presence,  what  to  me 

Are  Nature's  charms,  or  Music's  voice! 
With  thine  united  they  must  be, 

To  make  this  pensive  heart  rejoice. 
Ah  then,  sweet  Sovereign !  from  thy  tower 

Look  out  upon  the  skies  and  earth. 
And  add  to  theirs,  %  beauty's  power. 

To  call  the  minstrel's  raptures  fonh. 

Sweet  QucA  arise! 

J.  JI.  C. 
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LETTERS  PROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  May  18, 1850. 

You  will  have  lo«t  all  iDterest  in  the  proceed- 
iogf  of  the  grand  week  of  convocatione  before 
my  letter  reaches  you,  and  I  will  not  inflict  on 
you  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  de- 
leribed  to  satiety  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
joonials.  The  antique  religious  flavor  of  the  an- 
■iversariee  has  evaporated  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree,  and  although  the  motley  costume  of  Broad- 
wty  has  displayed  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  white  cravats  than  usual,  the  meetings  have 
beea  perfumed  less  with  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
than  with  the  spicy  fragrance  of  political  excite- 
ment, and  a  redolent  commercial  zeal,  showing 
hielf  in  minute  statistics  of  dollars  and  cents, 
with  the  balance  of  the  sacred  treasury  too  often 
OD  the  wrong  side. 

The  week  previous  to  the  regular  celebrations, 
s  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  by  a  lecture 
io  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  political  relations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  subject  of  Slavery  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Union.  The  lecturer  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  formerly  an  assistant 
minister  at  the  Cathedral,  and  now  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen's,  a  new  church  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
eity.  Dr.  Cunamiags  is  a  native  of  Maryland, 
pisaed  several  of  his  early  years  in  Florida  and 
New  Orleans,  where  many  of  his  relatives  now 
reside,  and  completed  his  education  in  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  a  few  years  since,  with  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  abilities  and  accomplish - 
meats.  Though  still  a  young  man,  he  holds  an 
eminent  rank  in  public  estimation,  no  one,  ex- 
cept Bishop  Hughes,  surpassing  him  in  learning 
sad  eloquence,  while  in  original  talent  and  versa- 
tility of  tastes,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  ex- 
cellent prelate  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
modesty,  having  hitherto  been  not  very  widely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  peculiar  religious 
circle,  by  any  literary  productions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  admirable  contributions  to  the 
reviews,  and  a  lecture  on  '* Pompeii,"  which  was 
delivered  to  the  delight  of  an  intelligent  audience 
St  the  Stuy vesant  Institute  last  winter. 

He  was  requested  by  several  gentlemen  of  great 
respectability  to  pronounce  the  discourse  alluded 
to  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  was  thought  a  favora- 
ible  time  to  present  the  views  of  the  Catholic 
Cbruch  on  the  subject  to  the  public  at  large. 
He  was  believed  to  be  singularly  qualified  to  do 
jnttice  to  it,  by  his  rare  knowledge  of  history, 
his  scquaintance  with  the  general  politics  of  the 
world,  bis  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  abstrac- 
tioBS,  and  his  uncommon  powers  of  attractive 


and  forcible  expression.  The  aoDonneement  of 
the  occasion  excited  a  wide  interest.  A  large 
auditory  was  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle,  in- 
eluding  not  only  the  roost  intelligent  portion  of 
the  Catholic  population,  but  many  Protestant 
civilians,  divines,  professional  men,  and  indeed, 
all  classes  of  citizens. 

The  opening  of  his  discourse  appeared  to  make 
a  very  favorable  impression.  He  said  that  he 
wished  to  explain  the  teachings  of  Catholicism 
on  the  practical  relations  of  American  polities, 
with  freedom  and  candor,  without  rhetorical  col- 
oring and  fanciful  speculation,  although  he 
made  no  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  politi- 
cian. His  province  was  that  of  Catholic  ethics, 
which  lay  back  of  all  political  distinctions.  He 
was  to  announce  truths,  before  which  politicians 
of  every  name  were  bound  to  do  homage. 

He  then  went  into  a  rapid  historical  discussion 
of  slavery  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  and  during  the  early  periods 
of  the  Church.  Pagan  Greece  and  Rome  abound- 
ed with  white  slaves  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent. The  city  of  Athens  with  only  20,000  free 
citizens,  counted  over  40,000  slaves.  When 
Christianity  came  into  the  world  she  found  it 
covered  with  bondmen.  What  course  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Church  ?  One  marked  by  consummate 
wisdom  and  prudence,  avoiding  all  fanaticism, 
all  violence,  all  revolutionary  convulsions,  but 
proceeding  steadily  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  ends,  which  she  gained  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  universe. 

The  earliest  instance  of  slave- holding  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  had  alluded  was  that  in  ex- 
istence among  the  Patriarchs.  These  venerable 
men  obtained  possession  of  slaves  by  voluntary 
submission,  by  purchase,  and  by  conquest.  No 
Catholic  authority  condemns  them  for  so  doing. 
It  was  inevitable  in  the  condition  of  society 
which  then  existed.  It  was  even  highly  advan- 
tageous in  a  pastoral  country,  for  one  who  had 
neither  flocks  nor  herds  to  give  his  services  to  a 
powerful  leader,  and  thus  gain  the  security 
which  he  could  not  have  found  by  himself.  Slave- 
ry was  next  met  with  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions. The  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  did  not 
command  it  to  be  abolished.  Coming  down  to 
the  epoch  of  Christianity,  we  find  that  the  Apos* 
ties  respected  the  order  of  society  which  they 
found  in  the  world.  They  could  not  have  de- 
nounced slavery  without  attacking  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  systems  of  jurisprudence.  They 
left  it  to  be  controlled,  softened,  alleviated,  or  re- 
moved by  the  law  of  Christian  charity.  The 
Church  denounced  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  for 
slavery  as  an  institution,  she  established  no  legis- 
lation but  her  sublime  code  of  Christian  charity. 
She  preached  to  the  servant,— obedience  for  the 
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love  of  God ;  to  the  master, — mercy  for  fear  of  bis 
justice.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  slave  be- 
came free,  his  liberty  was  accepted  as  the  boon 
of  Christian  love,  and  his  manumission  took 
place  before  the  altar  of  God. 

This  procedure  of  the  Church  was  then  com- 
pared with  the  schemes  of  modern  Boi-duant 
philanthropists,  whose  measures  were  comment- 
ed upon  with  a  stringent,  unsparing  criticism, 
brilliant  with  wit,  and  pointed  with  sarcasm. 
They  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the  Chinese 
gastronomists  referred  to  by  Charles  Lamb,  who 
burned  down  their  houses  in  order  to  roast  pigs. 

The  conclusion  of  the  lecture  was  in  a  strain 
of  glowing  eloqueuce,  depicting  the  blessings  of 
the  Union,  and  the  importance  to  all  'of  preserv- 
ing it  intact.  The  Republic,  said  Dr.  C,  is  a 
golden  harp,  of  which  the  sovereign  States  form 
the  silver  chords,  uuited  in  harmonious  action 
with  no  restraints  but  those  of  law.  Destroy  or 
weaken  one  of  these  chords,  you  bring  discord 
over  the  whole  instrument,  and  turn  the  sweet 
voice  of  music  into  harsh  jargon.  The  house 
listened  with  breathless  interest  to  his  appeals, 
and  testified  by  their  hearty  applauses,  how  deeply 
they  sympathised  with  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
presented  the  subject,  whatever  opinion  they 
might  hold  as  to  many  of  his  deductions. 

By  this  elaborate  and  brilliant  discourse.  Dr. 
Cummings  has  established  his  reputation  as  a 
bold  and  vigorous  thinker,  a  master  of  a  highly 
eloquent  and  imaginative  style,  and  a  singularly 
accomplished  scholar.  If  he  does  not  become 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
to  which  he  is  enthusiastically  devoted,  though 
not  with  any  sectarian  bitterness,  he  will  be 
heard  of  often  in  the  sphere  of  eloquence  and 
elegant  letters,  and  as  one  of  the  rising  intellec- 
tual celebrities  of  our  city.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  space 
with  my  description. 

The  production  of  Mrs.  Kemb1e*8  new  play  at 
the  Astor  Place  Theatre  has  caused  a  general 
sensation,  though  not  precisely  in  the  way  anti- 
cipated by  the  manager.  It  had  been  announced 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  and  posting  of 
placards,  that  an  original  play  was  in  prepara- 
tion by  Mrs.  Kemble.  No  intimation  was  given 
of  its  character.  Evei7  ooe  supposed  that  the 
genius  of  the  gifted  lady  was  turned  in  a  new  di- 
rection, and  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  first 
fruits.  She  had  become  such  a  universal  favo- 
ite  by  her  representations  of  Shakspeare,  thai  all 
wished  her  complete  success,  and  were  prepared 
to  give  the  kindest  appreciation  of  her  perform- 
ance. The  night  of  the  play,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral disappointment.  The  piece  hung  fire,  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  eifurts  of  the  niaunger  and 


actors;  the  scenes  were  drawn  ont  to  anuDeon- 
scionable  length ;  the  dialogue  could  notbesasuio- 
ed  with  interest ;  and  the  plot  was  fouod  totnra 
on  incidents  that  were  too  broadly  suted  for  the 
taste  of  an  American  audience  at  the  presentday. 
At  the  same  time,  the  resemblance  to  the  "^G^ 
hitUe  de  Belle  Isle"  of  Dumas,  was  too  strikio^ 
not  to  attract  attention.     Still,  its  true  reladoa 
to  the  French  play  was  not  generally  suspected. 
After  the  first  surprise  was  over  and  people  had 
time  to  brush  up  their  recollections,  it  was  sew 
that  Mrs.  Kemble's  original  play  was  no  original 
at  alt,  but  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  comedy 
of  Dumas,  with  a  few  changes  to  adopt  it  to  the 
American  stage,  but  disguised  with  ouly  a  very 
transparent  veil.     The  affair  still  makes  a  good 
deal  of  talk.    The  meek  and  docile  public  do 
not  yet  understand  why  the  astute  manager,  who 
certainly  had  his  eye  teeth  cut  a  long  time  ago, 
should  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  traoslaiiou 
which  might  be  had  for  half  the  money;  and  still 
less  do  they  understand  why  their  ears  should 
have  been  tickled  with  the  promise  of  aa  origi- 
nal  production   from  a  ruling  favorite,  wbea 
nothing  was  forth-coming  but  a  stale  dish  that 
had  been  repeatedly  served,  and  which  at  best 
had  little  to  recommend  it  but  a  certain  piquant 
mystery  in  its  construction.     It  is  also  sorprisiig 
that  neither  the  author  nor  the  manager  has  as 
yet  deigned  a  word  of  explanation.     Thepoblie 
have  been  deceived,  and  no  care  b  taken  to  set 
them  right.    Whether  this  proceeds  from  defi- 
ance, or  desperation,  no  one  can  decide,  but  the 
advisers  of  Mrs.  Kemble  cannot  escape  reproach 
for  allowing  her  to  remain  in  this  position. 

I  understand  that  a  new  tragedy  has  just  beea 
completed  by  Boker,  the  author  of  Calaynos  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  leaves  his  former  produc- 
tions quite  in  the  shade.  It  will  be  produced  oa 
the  stage  before  publication,  and  is  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  scenic  effect.  I  am  told 
by  one  or  two  gentlemen,  to  whom  parts  of  it 
have  been  read  in  manuscript,  that  for  the  sus- 
tained interest  of  its  plot,  and  the  exquisite  pu- 
rity of  its  diction,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  great  dramatic  writings  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  new  gallery  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  is  now  open,  and  attracts  a  good  maoy 
visitors.  The  pictures  are  arranged  in  a  series 
of  rooms,  producing  a  good  effect  in  general 
though  some  artists  have  reason  to  complaia 
that  injustice  is  done  to  their  works,  by  tfaeirdis- 
tribution  on  the  walls.  The  exhibition  preeents 
a  great  variety  of  mediocre  pictures,  more  cred- 
itable to  the  intentions  than  to  the  genius  of  their 
authors.  There  are,  however,  several  laud- 
scapes  by  Durand,  Church,  Doughty,  and  Crop- 
sey,  in  their  best  style,  some  fancy  pieces  of  great 
merit  by  the  Flaggs,  Mrs.  Dessell,  Mount,  aad 
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Hieks,  with  three  or  four  portraits  by  the  last 
named  artist  that  are  paioted  in  a  superior  style 
of  execution.  They  show  great  vigor  and  bold 
nesa  of  coloring,  reminding  you  in  this  respect 
of  the  happy  audacity  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  though 
"With  far  greater  delicacy  of  finish,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  distinguished  for  their  powerful  expres- 
aion  of  the  ideal,  without  in  any  degree  sacrifi- 
cing fidelity  to  nature.  With  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  intellect  and  sentiment  to  be  embodied  in 
his  portraits,  he  gives  them  a  substantial,  vital, 
muscular  frame  work,  that  assures  you  of  their 
reality  of  their  being  genuine,  unmistakable 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  no  dream-like 
shadows.  Mr.  Hicks  has  returned  from  Italy 
within  the  past  year,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  art  with  great  as- 
siduity and  has  at  once  taken  a  distinguished 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  is  a  man  of  original 
genius,  of  sincere  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  with 
talents  highly  cultivated  by  bis  residence  abroad, 
and  now  promises  to  achieve  a  noble  reputation 
among  his  countrymen.  Mrs.  Dessell  is  a  Ger- 
man lady  of  rare  ability,  a  pupil  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  school,  and  now  pursuing  her  art  with  great 
success  in  New  York.  She  has  remarkable  cor- 
rectness and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which,  with 
her  originality  of  manner,  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  her  paintings,  especially  to  her  representations 
of  Italian  scenes.  C  ranch  is  another  new  artist, 
lately  returned  from  Italy,  who  has  painted  sev- 
eral pleasing  landscapes,  and  bids  fair  to  attain 
distinction. 

I  notice  that  a  copy  of  the  original  manuscript 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which  was 
bid  off  last  winter  for  $2,500  by  Mr.  James  Lenox 
of  this  city,  has  been  printed  in  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion for  gratuitous  distribution.  The  edition  con- 
sists of  only  54  copies  in  folio  and  175  in  quarto, 
which  are  to  be  presented  as  gifts  to  certain  pub- 
lic institutions  and  to  the  private  friends  of  Mr. 
Lenox.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  two  admi- 
rable engravings  of  the  portraits  of  Washington, 
by  Peale  and  Stuart.  The  Mercantile  Library 
of  New  York  has  received  a  copy,  and  the  ben- 
efaction will  probably  be  extended  to  similar  in- 
stitutions in  different  cities. 

The  Harpers  are  about  bringing  out  a  periodi- 
cal which  they  have  had  in  contemplation  for 
sooie  time,  to  be  called  Harpers'  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  It  is  to  consist  principally  of  selec- 
tioiis,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  Litteirs  Living 
Age,  or  Bidweirs  Eclectic  Magazine,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  cream  of  the  foreign  periodi- 
cals, the  serial  stories  publisbiug  by  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  other  popular  English  writers, 
extracts  from  striking  articles  in  the  American 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  original  notices  of 


current  literature.  It  is  intended  to  present 
the  true  **  spirit  of  the  age,"  as  expressed  in  the 
productions  of  the  master  minds  now  devoted  to 
periodical  literature.  As  a  mirror  uf  the  fleet- 
ing, multiform,  brilliant,  intellectual  phantasma- 
goria, which  now  fill  the  public  eye,  it  will  pos- 
sess greater  completeness  and  fidelity  than  any 
thing  which  now  issues  from  the  press.  Every 
number  will  contain  as  much  matter  as  a  com- 
mon duodecimo  of  the  sort,  for  instance^  of  the 
Boston  edition  of  Macaulay*s  History  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  yearly  subscription  will  be  less 
than  the  average  price  of  periodicals*  They 
mean  to  place  it  under  the  most  competent  edi* 
toral  supervision  that  can  be  obtained,  sparing 
no  expense  to  make  it  an  honor  to  American 
literary  enterprise  both  in  its  intellectual  ability 
and  its  mechanical  execution.  The  first  number 
is  to  be  published  in  June,  and  will  perhaps  be 
seen  by  many  of  your  readers  before  this  letter. 
The  Harpers  have  just  brought  out  a  new  edi« 
tion  of  their  Catalogue,  which  is  quite  a  luxuri- 
ous morceau  for  the  biblioroaniac*  presenting,  as 
it  does,  such  a  variety  of  attractive  title-pages, 
that  it  makes  one  feel  wiser  merely  to  ruu  them 
over  with  his  fingers. 

The  lights  and  shades  of  New- York  society 
have  been  the  theme  of  racy  discussion  for  the 
last  month  by  several  piquant  arbiters  of  taste, 
and  high  priests  of  the  minor  morals.  Willis 
complains  that  the  wits  have  stolen  his  thunder, 
and  that  he  woke  op  one  fine  morning  the  most 
astonished  man  in  the  universe  to  find  his  occu- 
pation gone.  His  successors,  I  imaginei  will 
give  us  more  of  the  growl  of  the  thunder,  than 
the  brilliancy  of  the  lightning  as  compared  with 
the  quick,  electric  flashes  that  dart  from  his  pen, 
always  beautiful  aud  fascinating  even  when  most 
distinctive.  His  compeers  in  this  social  mission 
have  said  many  clever  things,  but  in  too  dry  aud 
didactic  a  manner  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Amoug  them  all,  the  philosophical 
De  Trobriand,  the  erudite  Carl  Benson,  and 
the  lively  "Unknown"  of  the  Lorgnette,  we 
have  obtained  the  most  unexceptionable  recipes 
for  good  society.  If  people  continue  to  be 
bores,  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  have  been 
taught  how  to  be  agreeable,  until  the  thing  has 
become  as  easy  as  to  brew  a  bowl  of  punch  or 
to  make  an  apple-duropling.  The  only  trouble 
is  to  find  the  materials  aud  then  how  to  get  the 
apples  in.      I  fear  we  shall  have  to  wait  till  the 

good  time  coming"  is  far  advanced  before  the 
hurried,  helter-skelter  elements  of  society  here 
can  be  moulded  into  the  forms  of  aesthetic  ele- 
gance, and  grace  which  our  '*  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness"  are  now  preaching  up  with  such 
apostolic  unction.      Till  that  millenium  rolls  in 
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fight.  I  suppose,  one  csDnot  do  better  thsa  to 
acquiesce  in  giving  Boston  the  palm  of  intellec- 
tual society,  where  conversation  is  cultivated  as  a 
necessity  and  an  art,  and  to  the  delightful  cities  of 
the  South  the  charm  of  social,  spontaneous  free- 
dom and  courtesy,  while  our  huge,  elephantine 
metropolis,  ^*  curls  its  lithe  proboscis,"  in  inef- 
fectual imitation,  but  can  never  bring  its  discor- 
dant materials  into  a  true  gregarious  unity. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Lorgnette,"  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  has  kept  on  its  even  track,  until  it  has  won 
Its  way  to  a  high  place  in  popular  esteem.  Its 
tone  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  not  of  a  cynic,  its 
humor  is  almost  invariably  refined,  and  its  lan- 
guage felicitous  and  chaste,  to  a  most  exemplary 
degree.  The  headlong  critics,  who  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  because  it  was  free  from  the 
slang  of  the  Bowery,  and  did*nt  always  **  talk 
horse*'  are  beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  their 
blunder.  A  new  series  has  just  been  commenc- 
ed, and  now  that  it  has  cut  i!  s  teeth,  and  is  able 
to  go  alone,  we  may  predict  for  it  a  great  run 
both  in  town  and  country.  The  author's  name 
is  still  a  secret.  Upon  my  honor,  I  declare  to 
you  that  I  have  not  the  slii^htest  idea  who  he  is. 
I  have  been  told  as  a  great  secret  upon  most  in- 
fallible good  authority  by  people  who  are  never 
mistaken  in  matters  of  literary  gossip,  the  names 
of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  who  are  the  fathers  of 
the  child,  but  among  them  all  the  true  author  of 
the  deed  disappears  and  the  curious  public  is  no 
wiser  than  before.  Whoever  he  may  be,  be  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  will  keep  his  own  secret,  un- 
til he  is  fully  surrounded  with  all  the  prestige 
that  can  be  got  from  concealment,  leaving  peo- 
ple to  guess  whether  he  is  '*  a  mystery  in  a  wind- 
ing sheet,"  or  a  mountain  in  a  fog. 

The  press  has  been  as  busy  as  ever  the  past 
month,  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  than 
usual  of  popular,  readable  productions.  As  a 
charming  book  of  travels  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  Bayard  Taylor's  naive  record  of  his  Cali- 
fornian  experiences  bears  away  the  prize  from 
all  competitors.  He  combiuess  the  practical 
shrewdness  of  an  old  stager,  with  such  a  daring 
love  of  adventure,  and  such  a  fresh  political  en- 
thusiasm, that  his  narrative  is  as  fragrant  as  the 
aromatic  woods,  of  which  he  presents  such  de- 
lightful descriptions.  His  book  is  certainly  val- 
uable for  the  abundant  information  it  gives  con- 
cerning all  that  relates  to  the  new  El  Dorado, 
and  every  gold  digger  aud  emigrant  would  do 
well  to  let  it  take  the  place  of  a  pistol  in  the 
breast  pocket;  but,  without  reference  to  its  sta- 
tistics aud  its  practical  direction,  which  he  lays 
down  witli  the  gravity  of  a  Coiuecticut  peda- 
gogue, there  is  a  bounding  vivacity  of  spirit,  a 
a  miraculous  good  nature,  which  neither  grisly 


bears  nor  gruflT  men  can  scare  away,  a  lo?e  of 
fan  which  never  sleeps,  and  a  sympathy  with 
nature  that  the  sight  of  the  forest,  the  ocean,  or 
the  sky  easily  kindles  into  n4>ture,— all  expreit* 
ed  in  a  style  as  sweet  and  natural  as  the  soog  of 
birds,  giving  a  fascination  to  his  narrative  like 
that  of  an  old  English  ballad,  to  say  nothing  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Mr.  Bryant,  who  has  seen  many  men  and 
many  cities,  as  often  with  the  eye  of  a  maa 
of  the  world,  as  of  a  poet,  has  collected  his 
letters,  written  at  various  times,  into  one  of 
Putnam's  elegant  volumes,  with  a  dear,  rich 
type,  and  paper  with  the  delicious  satin  smooth* 
ness  of  the  best  London  print.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  exquisite  propriety,  showing  the 
singularly  acute  power  of  observation  for  which 
his  poetry  is  so  distinguished,  and  describing  widi 
great  beauty  many  of  the  most  remarkable  lo- 
calities in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Hii 
comments  on  society  and  manners  are  lively  and 
graphic,  pervaded  with  a  quaint  and  mischiev- 
ous humor,  for  the  most  part  of  a  general  nature, 
and  never  indulging  in  the  slightest  approach  to 
personality.  The  tone  of  his  book  is  one  of 
great  refinement,  some  would  say  of  too  astrin- 
gent reserve,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
temperature  would  admit  of  a  trifle  more  wannth 
without  injury.  It  is  happily  free  from  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  the  party  politician,  aud  can  be  read  with 
mterest  by  those  who  are  far  from  frateroizing 
with  his  public  career. 

A  new  novel,  "  Talbot  and  Vernon,"  publish- 
ed by  Baker  and  Scribner,  bids  fair  to  achieve 
celebrity,  and  certainly  gives  a  very  favorable 
idea  of  the  talents  of  the  anonymous  audwr, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  one  of  the 
Western  States,  indebted  for  the  best  part  of  bis 
education  to  his  experience  as  a  soldier  in  the 
American  army  in  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  the  accomplished  wife  of  Prof. 
R.,  the  eminent  Oriental  scholar  of  this  city,  has 
eularged  her  contributions  to  the  *' Literature  of 
the  Slavic  Nations,"  which  procured  her  great 
credit  in  Europe  a  few  years  since,  and  brought 
them  out  in  a  handsome  volume,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  R.  They  contain  many  curious 
specimens  of  the  strangely  fanciful  poeuy  of 
those  Northern  bards,  and  will  u-ell  repay  the 
scholar  for  an  attentive  study .  The  traoslatioBS 
are  executed  with  admirable  skill,  and  the  whole 
work  is  a  most  successful  effort  of  female  au- 
thorship, in  a  department  of  letters  that  has  been 
little  cultivated. 

The  decease  of  the  sweet  and  gifted  poetess, 
Mrs.  Osgood,  which  took  place  last  Sunday, is 
an  event  that  sends  deep  sorrow  to  many  hearts. 
Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
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LeU€r$Jrom  New-York. 
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extract,  from  a  feeling  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
her  memory,  which  appeared  in  one  of  our  daily 
joumaJs,  written  by  one  who  had  a  warm  ap<- 
predation  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  of 
her  character  and  geniua. 

"6 he  was  always  of  a  fragile  constitution, 
easily  acted  upon  by  whatever  affects  health, 
and  in  her  later  years,  except  in  the  more  genial 
•easons  of  the  spring  and  autumn,  was  frequently 
aa  invalid .  In  the  winter  of  1847-8  she  suffered 
more  than  ever  previously,  but  the  next  winter 
she  was  better,  and  her  husband,  who  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physicians  to  discontinue  for  awhile 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  go  in  pursuit  of  health  and 
riches  to  the  mines  of  the  Pacific.  He  left  New 
York  on  the  5th  of  February,  1849,  and  was  ab- 
sent a  year.  Mrs.  Osgood's  health  was  varia- 
ble during  the  summer,  which  she  passed  chiefly 
at  Saratoga  Springs^  in  the  company  of  a  family 
of  intimate  friends;  and  as  the  colder  montfauB 
came  on,  her  strength  decayed,  so  that  before 
the  close  of  November  she  was  confined  to  her 
apartments.  She  bore  her  sufferings  with  res* 
ignation,  and  her  natural  hopefulness  cheered 


paper  flowers  for  her,  and  teaching  her  to  make 
them ;  and  she  wrote  to  her  these  verses, — her 
dying  song : 

YouVe  woven  rosen  round  my  way 

And  gladdened  all  my  being ; 
How  macb  I  thank  yon  none  ean  say 

Save  only  the  All-seeing. 

May  He  who  gave  this  lovely  gift. 

This  love  of  lovely  doings, 
Be  with  ynu  wheresoever  you  go, 

In  ev*ry  bope*s  pursuinga ! 

Fm  going  tbrongh  the  Eternal  gates 

Ere  June's  sweet  roses  blow! 
DeatbV  lovely  angel  leads  me  there — 
And  it  is  sweet  to  go. 
May  7th,  1850. 

**  At  the  end  of  five  days, — at  fifteen  minutes 
before  four  o*clock,  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
May, — as  gently  as  one  goes  to  sleep,  she  with- 
drew into  a  better  world. 

''  On  Tuesday  her  remains  were  removed  to 
Boston,  to  be  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  fulness 
of  the  spring ;  mild  and  calm,  and  clouded  to  a 
solemn  shadow.     In  the  morning,  as  the  com- 


ber all  the  while,  with  remembrances  that  she  P«"y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  »"^  J»^'»S  started,  the  birds 
had  before  come  out  with  the  flowers  and  the  ^««^  Binging  what  seemed  to  her  friends  a  sad- 
embracing  airs,  and  dreams  that  she  would  again  j^^^r  ^<^>^S  ^^an  they  were  wont  to  sing;  and  as 
be  in  the  world  with  nature.    Two  or  three » ***«  ^^^  ^^^  fast  on  the  long  way,  the  trees 


weeks  ago  her  husband  carried  her  in  his  arms, 
like  a  child,  to  a  new  home,  and  she  was  happier 
thsn  she  had  been  for  months,  in  the  excitement 
of  selecting  its  furniture,  brought  in  specimens 
or  in  pattema  to  her  bedside.  '*  fFe  shall  he  $o 
hippy!"'  was  her  salutation  to  the  few  friends 
who  were  admitted  to  see  her ;  but  they  saw,  and 
her  physiciaos  saw,  that  her  life  was  ebbing  fast, 
and  that  she  would  never  again  see  the  brooks 
and  green  fields  for  which  she  pined,  nor  even 
any  of  the  apartments  but  the  one  she  occupied 
of  her  own  house.  A  friend  communicated  the 
terrible  truth  to  her,  in  studiously  gentle  words, 
reminding  her  that  in  heaven  there  is  richer  and 
more  delicious  beauty,  that  there  is  no  discord 
in  the  sweet  sounds  there,  no  poison  in  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  there,  and  that  they  know 
not  any  sorrow  who  are  with  Our  Father.  She 
read  the  brief  note  almost  to  the  end  silently, 
and  then  turned  upon  her  pillow  like  a  child,  and 
wept  the  last  tears  that  were  in  a  fountain,  which 
had  flowed  for  every  grief  but  hers  she  ever 
knew.  **I  cannot  leave  my  beautiful  home,** 
she  said,  looking  about  upon  the  souvenirs  of 
many  an  affectionate  recollection ;  **  and  my  noble 
husband— and  Lily  and  Mary!*'  These  last  are 
her  children.  The  sentence  of  her  friend  was 
confirmed  by  other  friends,  and  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  will  of  God.  The  next  evening  but 
Me,  a  young  girl  went  to  amuse  her,  by  making 


bowed  their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  flowers  in 
the  verdant  fields  were  swung  slowly  on  their 
stems,  filling  the  air  with  the  gentlest  fragrance; 
and  the  streams,  it  was  fancied,  checked  their 
turbulent  speed  to  move  in  sympathy,  as  from 
the  heart  of  nature  tears  might  flow  for  a  dead 
worshipper.  God  was  thanked  that  all  the  ele- 
ments were  ordered  so,  that  sweetest  incense, 
and  such  natural  music,  and  reverent  aspect  of 
the  silent  world,  should  wait  upon  her,  as  so 
many  hearts  did,  in  this  last  journey.  She  slept 
all  the  while,  nor  waked  when,  in  the  evening, 
in  her  native  city,  a  few  familiar  faces  bent  above 
her,  with  difficult  looks  through  tears,  and  scarcely 
audible  words  to  bid  farewell  to  her.  On  Wed- 
nesday she  was  buried,  with  some  dear  ones  who 
had  gone  before  her, — beside  her  mother  and  her 
daughter, — in  that  City  of  Rest,  more  sacred 
now  than  all  before  had  made  it,  to  those  whose 
spirits  are  attuned  to  beauty  or  to  Sorrow, — 
those  twin  sisters,  so  rarely  parted,  until  the  last 
has  led  the  first  to  Heaven." 


GOOD  \T:RSES  of  a  BAD  POET. 

Few  things  in  Dryden  or  Po|>e  are  finer  than  these  lines 
by  a  man  whom  they  both  derided— Sir  Richard  Black- 
more. 

ExnantTBD  tFavellerB  that  have  undergone 
The  scorching  heats  of  Life's  intemperate  zone. 
Haste  for  refreKhment  to  their  beds  beneath, 
And  strelch  thenselvea  in  the  cool  shades  of  Death. 
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Sonnet.— A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  John  C  Calhoun, 


[Juke, 


SONNET. 

Written  on  a  very  smalt  uheet  ofnote-^per^  upon  which 
a  lady  had  requested  the  Auihor  to  indite  some  vertes. 

Were  I  the  Poet-Laureate  of  the  Fairies 
Writing  with  rose-wood,  on  a  rose-leaf  page, 
Or  could  I,  like  your  beautiful  canaries, 
Sing  with  free  heart  and  happy,  in  a  cage — 
Perhaps  I  might  within  this  little  space 
(As  in  some  Eastern  tale,  by  magic  power 
A  giant  is  imprisoned  in  a  flower,) 
Have  told  you  something  with  a  poet^s  grace— 
But  I  need  wider  limits,  ampler  scope — 
A  world  of  freedom  for  a  world  of  passion, 
And  even  then  the  glory  of  my  hope, 
Would  not  be  uttered  in  its  suteliest  fashion  ; 
Yet  Lady !  when  fit  language  shall  have  told  it, 
You'll  find  your  heart  full  large  enough  to  hold  it. 

Aglaus. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

In  our  last  numbrr,  there  was  published  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  written  upon  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  death.  We  give  below  some 
reflections  on  the  same  melancholy  theme  from  another 
hand — a  gentleman  who,  though  still  young,  was  honored 
with  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  illustrious  and  la- 
mented senator,  to  a  degree  perhaps  not  extended  to  any 
other  person  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  his  family. 
The  article  reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  May, 
but  it  will  be  none  the  less  acceptable  to  the  general  reader 
at  thU  time. — Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mess. 

**  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill.** 

No  jouraal,  cRlling  itself  Southern,  can  pass 
unnoticed  the  death  of  the  great  Southerner,  or 
fail  to  pay  its  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
American,  whom  the  federated  nations  of  our 
States  now  lament.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun 
was  in  truth  the  great  American,  for  no  one  in 
modern  times  more  thoroughly  understood  those 
principles  of  human  liberty,  which  it  was  the  mis- 
sion of  our  people  to  spread  over  a  vast  conti- 
nent. He  was  still  more  the  great  Southerner, 
for  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  arts  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  social  organization  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  South,  and  which  are  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  success  in  fulfilling  that  mis- 
sion. 

The  storm  of  civil  commotion,  which  raged 
throughout  the  land,  has  been  for  a  moment 
hushed ;  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  battle  has 
beeu  stilled,  while  we  listened  to  the  kneil  that 


tolled  for  the  departed  spirit  of  our  great  leader. 
Death  has  struck  a  blow  which  went  home  to 
the  hearts  of  all,  both  of  those  who  differed,  snd 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion;  for  all 
feel  that  a  mighty  man  has  fallen  in  Israel;  naj 
more — all  feel  that  an  honest  counciUor,  a  true- 
hearted  lover  of  his  country  has  been  taken  from 
amongst  us.  We  may  have  lost  men  whom 
some  thought  greater,  or  in  whose  political  creed 
a  larger  number  accorded ;  but  never,  since  the 
death  of  Washington,  has  there  been  any  states- 
man, in  the  purity  of  whose  virtue  there  wu 
such  universal  confidence.  His  friends,  his  great 
rivals, — nay,  his  foes,  the  very  abolitionists,— 
render  him  this  just  tribute.  We  cannot  too 
deeply  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  man  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  the  darkest  night  involves  our  skies, 
and  the  ship  of  state,  with  torn  sails  and  broken 
masts,  no  longer  knows  her  rudder,  but  drifts  ob 
to  unknown  seas.  The  holy  traditions  of  the 
Revolution  are  passing  away,  and  with  them 
pass  the  great  statesmen  who  were  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliels  of  that  day,— men, 
who,  in  their  youth,  drank  at  the  very  fountain- 
heads  of  American  liberty.  A  few  mighty  oaki 
still  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  primeval  forest, 
but  how  soon  must  they  fall  before  Time,  the 
Destroyer.  Calhoun  has  gone,  and  when  tho 
two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  yet  left  shall 
have  followed,  who  will  be  left  to  command  pnb- 
lic  confidence  by  fidelity  tried  in  a  thousand  bat- 
tles, and  gigantic  intellects,  which  in 

" their  mighty  war 

Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar  ?** 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  appreciate  Calhoun's 
character  justly.  Our  eyes  are  still  dazzled  by 
the  blaze  of  his  genius,  and  our  hearts  still  goih 
with  love  for  his  virtues.  We  may  safely  com- 
mit our  statesman's  fame  to  the  keeping  of  an 
impartial  posterity.  A  nd  yet  its  impartiality  will 
arise  from  the  distance  which  separates  it  from 
him;  its  judgment  will  be  cool,  because  it  has 
not  had  our  opportunities  of  knowing  and  of 
seeing  the  great  roan  we  have  so  honored  and  so 
loved,  and  it  is  a  deep  philosophy  which  teaches 
us  that  no  human  being  can  be  thoroughly  known, 
until  love  brings  his  nature  into  communion  with 
ours.  We  cannot  then  forbear  adding  oar  fee- 
ble quota  to  the  materials  on  which  posterity  will 
form  its  judgment;  we  do  so  to  gratify  oar  own 
feelings,  and  not  in  the  vain  hope  of  adorning 
that  sepulchre  of  glory,  where  Calhoun 

" ^in  such  pomp  does  lie. 

That  kin^,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die." 

Mr.  Calhoun*s  mind  combined,  in  a  rare  de- 
gree, all  the  qualities  which  constitute  ao  intel* 
lect  of  the  highest  order.    The  demonstrati^ 
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faculty  waa  wonderfully  strong ;  no  man  in  our 
country,  since  Marshall,  has  been  his  equal, 
as  a  logician.  His  arguments  are  adamantine 
chains; — admit  the  first  proposition,  and  the  con- 
dmou  js  inevitable.  Like  Marshall,  he  thought 
diat  the  great  art  of  logic  was  in  rightly  putting 
that  first  proposition,  and  in  the  statement  of  his 
case.  He  would  begin  with  something  so  plain, 
and  which  seemed  so  far  removed  from  the  point 
10  issue,  that  his  opponents  would  sneer  at  it  as 
a  barren  abstraction,  or  a  useless  truism.  And 
yef  be  would  soou  show  it  to  be  identical  with 
die  very  conclusion  he  was  seeking  to  establish. 
But  this  logical  power  does  not,  of  itself,  make 
a  fim-rate  mind.  It  has  often  been  highly  de- 
veloped in  men,  who  were  unable  to  make  any 
durable  impression  on  the  course  of  human  af- 
fiurs.  Such  men  are  the  great  majority  of  the 
iotellectuai  laborers  of  the  world,  and  their  ap- 
propriate office  is  to  work  upon  the  materials 
and  premises,  which  are  furnished  by  the  few 
master  minds  who  stamp  their  image  upon  the 
coin  of  thought,  which  shall  pass  current  through 
all  ages.  Such  creative  genius  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  suggestive  style  in  writing  and 
speaking.  A  broad  line  divides  all  the  works  of 
these  two  classes  of  mind.  We  may  he  delight- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  a  poem,  the  eloquence  of 
an  oration,  or  the  close,  keen  logic  of  a  demon- 
stration ;  but  if  they  are  the  work  of  a  man  of 
mere  talents,  their  effect  is  transitory.  Our  minds 
are  not  stirred  up  to  new  trains  of  thought,  but 
passively  repeat  the  ideas  and  images  that  are 
presented  to  us.  Not  so  with  the  language  of 
true  genius,  with  the  suggestive  style,  filled  with 
the  seeds  of  thought,  which  are  ever  ready  to 
bunt  into  grand  fruit-bearing  trees  if  they  fall  on 
a  kindly  soil.  To  preserve  unity  of  composi- 
tioD,  such  an  author  may  keep  closely  to  his  sub- 
ject; he  may  reject  all  adventitious  ornaments, 
and  all  digressive  thoughts;  he  may  condense, 
till  every  idea  and  every  word  bears  directly  on 
his  subject,  and  such  was  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  Calhoun.  And  yet  his  writings  cannot  be 
read  passively.  Our  minds  are  roused  to  the 
eienion  of  tkmking  over, — (and  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  mere  reading,) — hb  thoughts,  and 
these  are  ever  opening  before  the  reader  new 
tracks  of  kindred  thought,  which  indicate  the 
manifold  relations  of  the  author's  ideas  to  the 
syutem  of  universal  truth.  This  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  mighty  masters  of  thought  in  all 
ages,  of  the  Platos  and  Aristotles,  the  Bacons 
and  Newtons,  the  Homers  and  the  Shakspeares. 
The  very  many-sidedness  of  their  thoughts  proves 
them  to  be  detached  parts  of  the  great  whole  of 
Divine  truth,  and  by  whatever  name  we  call  the 
power  of  seemg  these  portions, — Reason,  or 
Isaaginationv  or  a  union  of  both^ — Calhoun  pos- 


sessed it  in  a  degree  second  to  none  in  our  day, 
and  surpassed  by  few  in  any  age. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  stifk,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's most  remarkable  traits  were  conciseness, 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ornament.  His 
delivery,  as  an  orator,  was  distinguished  by  an 
earnestness,  which  was  indeed  a  part  of  his  whole 
nature.  His  flashing  eye,  and  the  repressed  en- 
ergy of  his  manner  impressed  all  who  heard  him, 
in  public  or  in  private,  with  his  deep,  heartfelt 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  This 
ardent  sincerity  amply  supplied  the  place  of  all 
the  graces  of  oratory, — (though  his  manly  man- 
ner was  not  wanting  in  grace,) — ^and  his  eye  and 
his  gesture  gave  force  to  every  word,  and  filled 
up  the  gaps  in  his  sentences,  so  as  to  make  that 
sound  smooth  and  perfect,  which  now  often  reads 
roughly  and  almost  ungramatically.  Yet  the 
forcible  simplicity  of  the  style  charms  the  reader 
into  forgetting  such  petty  defects.  He  never 
used  a  figure  for  ornament,  and  rarely  for  illus- 
tration ;  the  few  exceptions  are  always  remarka- 
ble for  their  fitness  and  chasteness. 

His  taste  in  this  regard  was  closely  connected 
with  the  entire  absence  of  any  love  for  show  in 
his  character.  No  worthy  of  the  elder  Republic 
of  Rome  could  have  been  more  simple-hearted 
than  Calhoun.  Nothing  in  him  was  meant  for 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  his  personal  tastes  and 
habits,  even  his  dress  and  his  chamber,  were  re- 
markable for  their  plain  neatness.  JMr.  Web- 
ster has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  conversation,  and  their  singular  fascination 
for  all,  especially  the  young.  The  magic  lay  in 
the  union  of  his  great  talents  with  the  kindly  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart.  There  was  no  effort  to  make 
an  impression  on  his  guests,  no  appearance  of 
letting  himself  down  to  the  level  of  their  minds 
or  information.  On  the  contrary,  he  received 
all,  the  high  and  the  humble,  the  old  and  the 
young,  as  equals.  He  would  discourse,  without 
reserve,  of  the  great  themes  which  always  filled 
his  mind,  and  talk  of  men  and  things  with  a  truly 
surprising  degree  of  freedom.  He  seemed  in- 
capable of  supposing  that  this  confidence  would 
be  abused,  or  that  others,  particularly  the  young, 
were  less  guileless  than  himself.  Such  was  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  a  heart,  that  so  loved  truth 
and  honor,  that  it  could  not  believe,  except  upon 
positive  evidence,  that  they  were  wanting  in 
others. 

Akin  to  this  was  his  great  moral  courage ;  wo 
have  never  known  any  one,  who  had  so  perfect 
a  reliance  on  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  people  to  be  convinced  of  it.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  he  carried  this  feeling 
too  far, — ^that  he  did  not  sufficiently  remember 
that  truth  requires  long, — often,  very  long, — pe- 
riods of  time  for  her  operations.    Hence  Mr. 
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Calhoun  waa  always  before  his  day,  and  be  has 
more  than  once  sacrificed  the  brightest  prospects 
of  the  yery  highest  political  honors  in  defence  of 
opinions,  that  he  lived  to  see  adopted  by  his  op- 
ponents, and  made  the  successful  rallying-cry  of 
a  great  party.  He  always  rejected  timid  conn- 
sels,  and  osed  to  say,  **  I  will  do  my  duty,  no  mai- 
ter  what  may  be  the  consequences.**  He  never 
hesitated  to  avow  his  opinions,  however  unpopu- 
lar, for,  as  he  often  said,  be  had  never  known 
the  time  when  the  American  people  could  not  be 
made  to  see  the  truth.  Hence  be  was  always 
bopefol,  and  this  cheerful  confidence  in  the  power 
of  reason  attended  him  to  the  last ;  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  and 
difficulty  of  placing  a  great  question  before  the 
people  in  its  true  light,  his  touching,  and  uncon- 
scious exclamation  was,  '*Ah!  what  would  i 
give  for  one  day  of  sound  health  to  express  my 
views !"  Would  to  God  it  bad  been  vouchsafed 
him  ! — We  may  judge  from  his  last  great  speech 
what  we  have  lost.  It  was  the  opinion  of  aome 
of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  his  brother  senators 
of  either  party,  that  this  was  the  finest  effort  of 
his  life.  At  least,  it  proved,  what  has  often  been 
predicted,  that  his  mind,  ever  active,  ever  ad- 
vancing from  high  to  higher,  would  bum  brightly 
to  the  last,  and  would  Itnow  no  darkening  cloud 
on  its  path  into  the  full  effulgence  of  Heaven. 
His  mortal  frame  was  slowly  wasted  away  by 
the  increasing  fires  of  the  immortal  spirit  within. 
His  vision  grew  clearer,  till,  as  he  lately  told  us, 
in  his  conviction-bearing  way,  **  he  could  see  far, 
fbr  into  the  future, — farther  than  ever  before." 
His  soul  became  purer  and  purer,  and  his  pow- 
ers mightier  and  mightier,  until  this  world  was 
too  low,  too  narrow  a  sphere  of  aetion,  and 

"  Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.** 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  a  learned  man,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  he  never 
had  leisure  for  the  details  of  scholarship.  But 
he  was  an  exceedingly  well-informed  man,  and 
his  various  scientific  and  literary  visiters  always 
came  away  astonished  at  the  knowledge  he  dis- 
played of  their  respective  departments,  and  the 
power  and  originality  with  which  he  conversed 
upon  them.  He  gleaned  much  information  from 
talking  with  others,  and  he  distinguished,  with 
surprising  sagacity,  the  true  and  valuable  from 
the  spurious  and  erroneous.  He  was  so  quick, 
and  his  mind  so  active,  thal^he  thought  more  in 
a  year  than  other  men,  even  of  equal  talents, 
would  in  ten.  Hence  he  could  dispense  with 
long  courses  of  studious  reading,  though  few 


knew  how  much  he  had  done  even  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  we  may  learn  more,  when  we  receive 
the  great  work  on  Government,  which  he  hai 
bequeathed  to  mankind,  where  he  has,  doabtieas, 
indulged  his  fondness  for  tracing  back  the  ideii 
and  institutions  of  the  present,  to  their  originak 
and  analogues  in  the  past.  The  constitution  of 
the  Roman  and.  Hebrew  States,  of  the  Italiaa 
Republics,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  society,  all  gave 
him  new  views  of  our  own  political  organisatioD. 
He  had  been  a  close  student  of  Aristotle's  Polides, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  literature  and  phttoM- 
phy  had  sustained  no  greater  loss  than  the  laosr 
part  of  that  work,  in  which  were  described  the 
various  politics  that  prevailed  in  Greece  and  her 
colonies.  Such,  we  think,  was  also  the  jodg- 
ment  of  Niebuhr,  whom  Mr.  Calhoun  greatly 
admired.  Another  book,  of  which  he  often 
spoke,  was  Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence, 
and  there  were  no  writings  of  which  be  wm 
fonder  than  Bnrke*s.  This  may  seem  a  littla 
curious,  when  we  contrast  his  own  severe  siai- 
plicity  of  manner  with  Burke's  exuberance  of 
splendid  ornament;  but  both  were  alike  remark- 
able for  their  suggestive  style  and  creative  geaiii. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  political  career  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  the  one  before  he  was  elected 
Vice-President,  the  other,  after.  The  former 
belongs  to  our  Revolutionary  era;  the  warrion 
and  statesmen  of  that  day  were  still  living,  and 
active  In  finishing  the  great  work  of  Americaa 
Independence.  None  of  the  young  generauoa 
brought  more  ardor  and  power  to  their  aid  tkaa 
Calhoun, — the  young  Hercules,  as  Mr.  MadieoB, 
(we  think)  called  him.  The  war  of  18)2,  asd 
Mr.  Monroe's  course  in  opposition  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  were  the  necessary  means  of  achteviag 
an  equal  position  for  us  in  the  world.  The  Rev- 
olution was  not  completed, — we  wers  not  tnly 
Independent,  until  the  latter  period,  whenonr 
flag  rode  triumphant  on  every  sea,  andoureagle 
soared  unharmed  across  the  continent.  Peace 
was  then  needful  for  our  work  of  aubduiog  die 
wilderness,  and  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  iIm 
many  discoveries  in  art,  which  have  distingasbed 
the  present  age.  Peace,  more  than  once  pow- 
erfully sustained  by  Mr.  Calhoun's  effbrrs,  reiga- 
ed  throughout  Christendom;  but  in  its  boson 
lurked  Socialism,  the  mostdangerous  enemy  ciri- 
lisation  has  ever  known.  If  the  worid  wae  be- 
coming more  democratic,  it  had,  at  the  same 
time,  unfortunately  preserved  the  centralised  o^ 
ganisation,  which  despotism  and  plundeiiag 
oligarchies  had  formerly  established  for  their  owa 
benefit.  Other  causes  everywhere  promoted  a 
tendency  to  centralisation.  But  the  ultiaiali 
form  of  a  centralised  democracy  is  Socialiiia' 
The  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  Mr.  Calfaoaa'i 
'life  was  devoted  to  an  unceasing  war  upon  Om 
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foe.    Me  detected  and  exposed  it  under  all  its 
difgutses,  and  especially  in  the  most  atrocious 
crusade,  it  has  ever  undertaken,  for  the  abo- 
lirioa  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  world. 
He  has  never  been  more  profound,  or  more  suc- 
cessful, than  in  showing  the  identity  of  abolition- 
ism and  socialism,  and  that  the  same  principles, 
which  lead  to  the  former,  must  end  in  over- 
throwing all  the  rights  of  property,  and  every 
relation  that  Qod  has  instituted  between  man 
and  man.     We  have,  in  truth,  fallen  upon  evil 
times;  the  waves  of  socialism  and  of  abolition- 
ism, are  running  mountain-high,  and  threaten  to 
engulf  all  that  mankind  has  achieved  in  the  long 
course  of  time.     Where  shall  we  rest  our  hopes 
of  safety  in  such  a  storm?     What  8tate  in  the 
civilised  world  is  wise  enough,  and  strong  enough 
to  weather  its  assault?      Not  Russia,  which  is 
but  a  camp  of  soldiers,  ruling  with  the  sword 
vast  hordes  of  barbarians.     Not  Germany,  or 
France,  where  all  attempts  at  freedom  end  in 
anarchy, — where  the  Atheistic  ravings  of  Proud- 
boD,  the  insane  socialism  of  Louis  Blanc,  or  the 
profligate  counsels  of  the  debauchee  Rollin  are 
mistaken  for  the  holy  wisdom  of  Repablicauism. 
Scarcely  in  debt-ridden  England,  and  as  little  can 
we  rest  our  hopes  in  our  Northern  States— the 
congenial  soil  of  every  species  of  fanaticism. — 
where  mere  Numbers  reign  supreme,  and  the 
rights  of  property  become  daily  more  insecure, 
and  which,  but  for  the  conservative  influence  of 
the  Federal  Union,  would  quickly  fall  into  hope- 
less anarchy.     No !  our  Southern  States  are  the 
ouly  ark  of  safety  for  civilisation.    Ju  mighty 
guardian  is  gone:  let  us  hasten  in  multitudes  to 
occupy  the  post,  which  be  alone  could  singly  fill ; 
let  us  unfalteringly  defend  the  ark,  which  shall 
safely  ride  the  waves  of  fire,  till  the  deluge  snb- 
iides,  and  the  bow  of  promise  adorn  the  rotreat- 
iog  storm. 


But  we  must  forbear,  for  our  limits  are  nearly 
filled,  and  we  have  said  nothing  of  what  was, 

above  all  things,  admirable  in  Mr.  Calhoun, his 

virtues  ?  Yet  what  can  we  say,  that  will  be  ad- 
equate ?  or  that  will  heighten  the  public  sense  of 
their  beauty  ?  Shall  we  speak  of  that  '*  plain, 
heroic  magnitude  of  mind,"  which  looked  to  his 
own  conscience  alone  for  its  reward,  and  would 
have  scorned  to  buy  a  world  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  iota  of  his  duty  ?  Shall  we  name  that  kind- 
liness of  feeling,  which  irresistibly  attracted  all 
within  its  sphere ;  or  that  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try's good,  which  only  ceased  to  throb  with  the 
last  pulsation  of  his  heart?  Alas !  what  boots 
it  to  recount  his  services;  to  tell  how  often  he 
ranounced  the  highest  prize  of  public  life,  when 
almost  in  his  grasp,  because  the  service  of  truth 
required  it  ?    What  avails  it  to  tell 


**  His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  boor, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Sparoed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelt; 
And  served  hit  country  for  herseUT* 

The  people  everywhere, — friends  and  foes, — 
acknowledge  his  almost  unparalleled  virtues,  and 
they  confess  their  loss,  as  an  eminent  man  has 
justly  said,  with  a  feeling,  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  witnessed,  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington.* He  is  gone,— this  "  watchman  on  the 
lonely  tower,"— his  guard  is  out,  and  who  will 
take  his  place  7  He  is  lost  forever  to  his  friends 
and  his  country — but  we  are  not  left  to  mourn  in 
vain.  His  words  remain  for  our  guidance,  and 
his  virtues  still  live  for  our  imitation.  In  his  lat- 
ter days,  he  used  to  say  to  the  young  men,  who 
visited  him,  "  A  great  struggle  and  a  great  work 
is  before  you ;  1  have  begun  it,  but  I  am  old ; 
my  time  is  short,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  do  much 
more.  You  must  prepare  for  it;  you  must  work. 
Great  difficulties  will  attend  you,  but  rely  upon 
truth  and  you  will  conquer."  Let  us  remember 
his  life-long  devotion  to  bis  country's  cause; 
let  us 

" ^think,  how  to  bis  latest  day, 

When  death,  just  hoverin/^,  claimed  his  prey, 

With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood. 

Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 

Each  eaUfor  needful  rett  repelled. 

With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 

Till  in  his  full  with  fateful  sway, 

The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way! " 

We  feel  the  void  he  has  left, — as  a  harp  with- 
out its  master^as  a  host  without  its  leader. 
We  see  the  dangers  that  encompass  us  on  every 
side,  but  we  hear,  from  the  tomb,  his  call  to  ac- 
tion! We  know  that  the  truth  is  with  us,  and 
knowing  this,  like  him,  let  us  stand  firm,  trusting 
humbly,  yetcoufidently  in  Goo  amo  oca  Rioht. 

^  See  a  beautiful  essay  on  the  death  and  character  of 
Calhoun,  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 


"VALENTINE'S  DAY  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE." 

It  was  then  just  drizzling  newspapers.  The  great 
window  of  that  department  being  thrown  open,  the  first 
black  fringe  of  a  thunder^lond  ef  newspapers  impeadiDg 
over,  the  Post-Office  was  discharging  itself  fitfully — now 
in  Urge  drops, now  in  little;  now  in  sudden  plumps, now 
stopping  altogether.  By  degrees  it  began  to  rain  hard ; 
by  &8t  degrees  the  storm  came  on  harder  and  harder,  un* 
ttt  it  blew,  rained,  hailed,  snowed  newspapers.  A  foun- 
tain of  newspapers  played  in  at  the  window.  Waters 
spouts  of  newspapers  broke  from  enormous  sacks,  and 
engulphed  the  men  inside.  A  prodigious  main  of  news- 
papers, at  the  Newspaper  River  Head,  seemed  to  be 
turned  on,  tireatening  destruction  to  the  miserable  Poet- 
Office.  The  Post-Office  was  so  fuU  already,  that  the 
window  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  newspapers.  News- 
papers 6ew  out  like  froth,  and  were  tumbled  in  again  by 
the  bystanders.  All  the  boys  in  London  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad,  and  to  be  besieging  the  Post-Office  with  news- 
paper8.-^jE>idfee}it'  Hmuehold  JVorde, 
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JURY  TRIAL. 

Why  flhottld  twelve  jurors  be  required  ?  And 
why  require  them  to  be  uuaainious  in  their  ver- 
dict? 

The  sole  reason  that  I  ever  have  beard  for  in- 
sisting upon  twelve,  is  the  foUowinn;  twaddle  of 
my  Lord  Coke,  [the  capitals,  italics,  figures  and 
spelling  are  his] : 

••  The  Law,  in  this  case,  delighteth  herself  in 
the  number  of  12  ,•  for  there  must  not  only  be 
12  jurors,  for  the  tryall  of  matters  of  fact,  but  12 
judges  of  ancient  time,  for  tryall  of  matters  of 
law  in  the  Exchequtr  Chamber,  Also,  for  mat- 
ters of  State,  there  were  iu  ancient  time  12 
counsellors  of  State,  &c.  He  that  wageth  his 
law  must  have  eleven  othen  with  him  which 
tbinke  he  sayes  true.  And  that  numher  of 
twelve  is  much  respected  in  holy  writ  as  12  apos- 
tlcM,  J2  stones,  12  tnbes,  &c."»  [Mr.  Hargrave's 
note  on  this  passage,  however,  cites  divers  cases 
in  which  fewer  than  twelve  jurors,  and  divers  in 
which  more,  are  required  :  showing  tliat  it  is  not 
always  the  *Maw  delighteth  herself  in  the  num- 
ber of  twelve.**] 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  which  my  Lord  Coke 
and  his  echoes  would  entail  upon  suitors,  the 
manifold  inconveniences  of  hung  juries — upon 
the  Public,  the  wasting  of  a  dozen  meu*s  time 
with  what  five  or  seven  would  do  better — and 
upon  jurors  themselves,  the  hardship  of  compel- 
ling so  many  minds,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
for  days,  to  think  alike  upon  the  most  debatable 
questions ! 

Of  such  reasons  as  Lord  Coke  gives  for  twelve 
jurors,  twenty  tiroes  the  number  might  be  given  for 
seven  jurors.  There  were  7  days  (including  the 
Sabbath)  at  Creation :  fixing  7  days  for  the  week ; 
7  pairs  of  clean  beasts,  and  7  pairs  of  birds,  taken 
into  Noah's  Ark ;  7  days  from  the  Ark*s  comple- 
tion to  the  commencement  of  the  Deluge ;  7  lean, 
and  7  fat  kiue  in  Pharoah*s  dream ;  7  years  of 
plenty,  and  7  of  scarcity ;  7  days  of  unleavened 
bread ;  7  priests,  with  7  trumpets  of  ram's  horns, 
who  went  7  times  round  the  wall  of  Jeh'cho 
before  it  fell;  7  green  withs,  and  7  locks  of  his 
bis  hair,  by  which  Samson  was  vainly  bound; 
7  branches  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  Revela- 
tions; 7  seals  to  the  awful  book ;  7  lamps  before 
the  Throne,  '* which  are  the  7  spirits  of  God;" 
7  Wise  Men;  7  Wonders  of  the  World  ;  7 sleep, 
ers;  7  stars;  7  folds  to  the  shield  of  Ajax ;  7  cities 
that  claimed  each  to  be  Homer's  birth  place;  and 
innumerable  other  instances  which  prove  that 
8KV£N,  far  more  than  twelve,  *'is  much  respect- 

*  Coke  on  Littleton,  155.  a. 


ed  in  holy  writ,"  and  is,  pre-eminently,  Tii 

MrSTtC   NOMBER. 

The  common-sense  preferahleness  of  leves 
jurors,  is  yet  more  clear  than  its  mystical  saperi- 
ority. 

It  is  much  easier  to  find  seven  men  everyway 
well  qualified  than  to  find  twelve.  Then,  In 
farmers,  mechanics,  or  merchants,  will  havebsn 
left  to  mind  their  own  business,  instead  of  beiag 
confined,  perhaps  long  and  painfully,  in  a  jn^- 
box  or  jury-room.  In  a  busy  country  like  ootb, 
where  labor  is  so  dear,  and  where,  more  than  is 
other  countries,  *'time  is  money,"  it  would  ma- 
terially increase  the  public  wealth  to  redeem 
those  five  captives  from  their  imprisoumest. 
When  jurors  are  paid  for  their  service  (as  they 
are  in  some  states,  and  ought  to  be  everywhere)— 
to  diminish  their  number  would  sensibly  lighteo 
the  burthen  upon  the  Treasury,  or  ibe  party'i 
pocket;  whichever  may  have  to  bear  it.  And  if 
the  absurd  rule  of  unanimity  is  to  be  stili  adhered 
to,  the  smaller  number  can  more  easily  beuaao- 
imous  than  the  greater  number. 

But  why  require  them  to  be  unanimous?  The 
Legislature,  by  a  bare  mtyority,  can  tax  us  at  aij 
time  to  the  amount  of  millions.  Congress  eae 
declare  war,  and  has  often  passed  momestDos 
laws,  sometimes  involving  hundreds  of  millisos, 
by  majorities  of  one  or  two,  or  four  or  five.  Oot 
of  the  nine  judges  who  constitute  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  five  may  nettle  rights  te 
principalities,  or  questions  of  freedom  or  slavery, 
life  or  death.  Three  out  of  five  judges  in  dw 
Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  do  the  like  about 
property,  freedom  and  slavery ;  and  in  the  FI^ 
ginia  General  Court,  three  out  of  Ave  decide 
upon  life  or  death.  Our  Reports  are  full  of  eoeh 
majority  judgments;  and  they  settle  not  only  (v 
juries  do)  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  that  parti^ 
ular  case ;  but  (as  a  jury  does  not)  the  rights  ef 
all  parties  similarly  situated,  through  all  time. 
The  decision  is  a  rule — a  law— for  the  f stare, 
forever;  unless  altered  by  the  Legislature,  or  re- 
considered or  revised  by  the  Court  itself. 

To  talk,  then,  about  the  importance  of  a  jaiy's 
unanimity,  in  a  dispute  about  money  or  property 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred,  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  about  the  dissatisfaction  of  parties,  if 
a  bare  majority  gave  the  verdict ;  is  a  twsddle, 
sillier  even  than  my  Lord  Coke*s  twaddle. 

Two  or  three  kindred  absurdities,  or  hard- 
ships, in  laws  (as  Montesquieu*  shows)  may 
sometimes  ueutralixe  and  even  rationalise  one 
another.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  a  jury  to 
be  unanimous,  which  we  borrowed  from  Bag' 
land, — was  there  relieved,  and  made  less  shock- 
ing,  by  a  twin  absurdity :  confining  the  jmjf  v 
their  Toom^  without  food  or  drM^  till  they  agrtti* 

*  Spirit  of  Lawn,  Book  29,  chap.  11. 
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It  0ekloai  took  more  thsa  a  few  hours  to  starve 
them  into  baraiony.  The  two  absurdities  miti- 
'gated,  and  almost  neutralised  each  other: 
making  a  Atm^  jury  nearly  impossible;  and  thus 
producinj^  a  speedy  decision,  which  was  in  the 
main  right;  but  which,  eren  when  wrong,  was 
better  than  no  decision — as  a  dtlay  of  justice  is 
often  equal  to  a  denial  of  justice ;  quick  injustice 
being  often  better  than  slow  justice. 

The  requirement  of  unanimity  continually  pro- 
duces in  our  courts  the  most  grinding  aggrava- 
tions to  the  hardship  which,  at  the  best,  is  almost 
inseparable  from  litigation.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
jary*s  inability  to  agree  prevents  an  unjust  ver- 
dict: but  it  fifty  times  as  often  prevents  a  just 
one;  and  frequently  leads  to  permanent  wrong. 
Bometimes,  before  a  verdict  can  be  gotten,  one 
or  more  witnesses  die;  and  with  them  die  their 
iaiDmoner*a  chances  for  justice.  Sometimes 
the  expenses  of  attending  court,  with  the  legal 
costs,  and  loss  of  time,  exceed  the  amount  in 
controversy.  Sometimes,  the  party  who  is  at  last 
defeated,  becomes  insolvent  before  the  suit  ends; 
so  that  neither  debt  nor  costs  can  be  recovered 
liroffl  him. 

Lately,  within  twenty  yards  of  where  I  write, 
a  case  was  tried  in  which  the  parties,  and  &ye  or 
six  witnesses,  had  been  three  days  at  court. 
The  question  was,  whether  a  hire  for  eight 
flM>nths  and  a  half,  should  be  tkree  or  Jive  dollars 
a  month  ?  The  jury  could  not  agree ;  and  after 
much  wrangling  among  themselves  were  dis- 
charged :  and  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  over 
again,  three  months  afterwards,  about  those  sev- 
enteen dollars.  In  the  same  ^* temple  of  Jus- 
tice,*' two  months  before,  a  suit  was  dismissed  in 
despair  of  r  veidict,  after  four  hung  juries,  and 
Siveral  years  duration:  the  plaintiff  being  a  poor 
and  aged  woman,  suing  for  nearly  all  her  proper- 
ty, which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  defendant's 
misconduct.  In  the  same  "temple**  are  now 
pending  two  suits,  each  for  less  than  $50,  in 
which  there  have  been  three  hung  juries :  and 
there  is  yet  no  decision.  In  the  old  woman's 
case,  the  expenses  had  exhausted  her  means,  and 
the  delays  and  vexations  had  broken  her  spirit. 
The  neighbor  and  kinsman  who  attended  to  the 
suit  for  her,  declared  to  me  (what  was  obvious), 
that  a  verdict  against  her  in  the  outset,  would 
have  been  less  grievous  than  a  verdict  for  her  at 
last!  Defeat,  at  first,  better  than  victory  at 
at  last !  So  eating  a  thing  is  delay,  in  lawsuits! 
Such  cases  are  perpetually  occurring. 

Really,  those  who  in  the  face  of  such  facts, 
would  cling  to  unanimity  as  a  feature  of  jury- 
trial  in  civil  cases,  are  the  slaves  of  an  ignoble 
superstition,  unworthy  of  this  age,  and  of  this 
country.  L.  M. 

Louisa  County, 
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LdCTTERS  OF  A  Traykllkr  ;  OT,  Notet  of  Thinf  Been 
in  Europe  and  America,  By  William  Cui.lxn  Brt- 
AHT.  New  York :  George  P.  Puuiam.  London ;  Rich- 
ard Bentley.    1850. 

An  unbounded  freedom  of  locomotion  seenu  to  hare 
been  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Bryant  to  a  greater  degree,  perhapt, 
than  by  any  other  modem  traveller  who  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  faia  experiences.  He  haa  not  jour* 
neyed  as  fiur  as  some,  nor  does  he  narrate  as  many  won- 
derful incidenu ;  but  from  the  Alps  to  the  (West)  Indies, 
and  from  Kirk  AUoway  to  Mackinaw,  he  seems  to  hare 
ranged  at  will,  just  when  the  rambling  propensity  was 
strongest;— 4o-day  in  the  dark  comers  of  antiquated  cities, 
^  to-morrow,  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'*  The  let* 
ten  composing  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  were  written  at  various  times,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years,  and  refer  to  different  excursions 
made  at  long  intBr^als.  Thus  inforaied,  one  is  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  sudden  transition  presented  by  Chapters  VI 
and  VII,  where  we  read  on  one  page  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  next  of  Dad  Joe*s  Grove  in  Illinois; 
reminding  us  of  the  old  lady's  criticism  upon  the  Dic- 
tionary, that  it  was  a  very  entertaining  work,  but  that 
there  seemed  to  be  little  connection  between  the  subjects. 
Mr.  Bryant's  letters  are  written  with  remarkable  eaite  and 
purity  of  style,  and  there  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  in  the 
narrative,  that  inspires  the  reader  with  entire  confidence 
in  his  statements,  a  feeling  not  excited  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  That  our  home  readers  may  judge  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  sketches,  we  quote  what  he  has  to  say  of  Rich- 
mond, submitting  some  comments  thereupon,  in  the  way 
of  connection : 

**  A  beautiful  eity  is  Richmond,  seated  on  the  hills  that 
overlook  the  James  River.  The  dwellings  have  a  pleas- 
ant appearance,  often  standing  by  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  gardens.  In  front  of  several,  I  saw  large  magnolias, 
their  dark,  glazed  leaves  irlittering  in  the  March  sunshine. 
The  river,  as  yellow  as  the  Tiber,  its  waters  now  atained 
with  the  earth  of  the  upper  country,  rans  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  in  noisy  rapids,  embracing  several  islands, 
shaded  with  the  plane-tree,  the  faackberry,  and  the  elm, 
and  prolific,  in  spring  and  summer,  of  wild  floMrers.  I 
went  upon  one  of  these  islands,  by  means  of  a  foot-bridge, 
and  was  pointed  to  another,  the  resort  of  a  quoit-club 
comprising  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rich- 
mond, among  whom  in  his  lifetime  was  Judge  Marshall, 
who  sometimes  joined  in  this  athletic  8])ort." 

To  vindicate  the  truth  of  history,  we  must  set  Mr.  Bry- 
ant right  as  to  the  spot  celebrated  for  the  quoit  exercises 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  it  was  not  upon  an  island  in  tlie 
river,  but  in  a  delightful  copse  surrounding  Buchanan's 
Spring,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  town,  where  even 
now  a  club  assembles  on  every  altcmate  Saturday,  du- 
ring the  spring  and  summer  months,  to  pitch  quoits  and 
to  partake  of  a  dinner  ^  In  barbecue.  There  is  indeed  a 
similar  club,  whose  rendezvous  is  the  island  referred  to, 
very  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  euisime.  Of  the 
Marshall  Club  we  can  speak  knowingly,  having  enjoyed 
its  hospitality  and  its  punch,  and  we  can  assure  Mr. 
Bryant,  should  he  ever  visit  Richmond  in  the  club-season, 
that  he  would  meet  wiili  a  hearty  welcome  at  its  board. 
But  we  continue  the  description — 

**  We  descended  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  town  is 
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boitt,  and  went  up  another  to  the  east,  where  stands  an 
ancient  house  of  religious  worship,  the  oldest  Episcopal 
church  in  the  state.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  burying- 
fpt>undf  where  sleep  some  of  the  founders  of  the  colony, 
whose  old  grayes  are  greenly  overgrown  with  the  trailing 
and  matted  periwinkle.  In  this  church,  Patrick  Henry, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  made 
that  celebrated  speech,  which  so  vehemently  moved  all 
who  heard  him,  ending  with  the  sentence  :  **  Give  me  lib- 
erty  or  give  me  death."  We  looked  in  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows ;  it  is  a  low,  plain  room,  with  small,  square  pews, 
and  a  sounding  board  over  the  little  pulpit  From  the 
hill  on  which  this  church  stands,  you  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  gently  undulating  sur- 
face, closed  in  by  hills  on  the  west;  and  the  James  River 
is  seen  wandering  through  it«  by  distant  plantations,  and 
between  borders  of  trees.  A  place  was  pointed  out  to  us, 
a  little  way  down  the  river,  which  bears  the  name  of  Powv 
hatan  ;  and  here,  I  was  told,  a  flat  rock  is  still  shown  as 
the  one  on  which, Captain  Smith  was  placed  by  bis  cap- 
tors, in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  when  the  intercession  of 
Pocahontas  saved  his  life.'* 

We  are  sorry  to  interrupt  the  text  at  this  point  with  so 
unpleasant  a  suggestion,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  it  was  not  at  ''Pow- 
hatan'* that  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas  for  the  life  of 
Smith  occurred — but  at  a  residence  of  the  old  chief  on , 
York  river,  with  the  comical  name  of  Werowocomoco.  I 
It  was  a  belief  fondly  indulged  hy  ourselves,  at  one  time,  | 
that  this  melodramatic  scene  belonged  to  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  but  the  historians  have  dealt  as  badly  with  it  | 
as  Niebuhr  and  other  cold-blooded  German  critics  with 
the  poetical  traditions  of  Rome,  some  even  anserting  that 
the  heroic  maiden  was  but  a  little  child  at  the  time,  and 
otherwise  attempting  to  divest  the  incident  of  its  romance. 
A  few  days  since,  we  drove  to  Powhatan,  in  company 
with  some  friends  from  New  York,  who  were  shown  the 
apocryphal  rock  as  the  identical  place  of  the  intended 
ftKOCtttion  of  Captain  lohne.  We  did  not  mention  our 
^'  historic  doubts,"  designing  to  permit  our  friends  to  ooib- 
CittttO  under  the  pleasing  delusion  of  having  seen  so  fii- 
mous  a  spot*  but  one,  a  iair  young  lady,  remained  obsti- 
nataly  akeptacai  on  general  principles.  But  once  aore 
to  paaa  on.  The  fellowiag  sketch  of[  Shockoe  Warehouse 
and  iu  inspector,  one  of  our  most  excellent  and  venera- 
ble citiseas,  will  be  recognised  by  the  reader  fiuniliar  with 
the 


sprinkling  each  layer  with  the  extract  of  liquorice.  Ui 
another  room  were  about  eighty  negroes,  boys  they  are 
called,  from  the  age  of  twelve  years  np  to  manhood,  who 
received  the  leaves  thus  prepared,  rolled  them  into  long 
even  rolls,  and  then  cut  them  into  plugs  of  about  (baria- 
chee  in  length,  which  were  afterwards  paased  through  a 
press,  and  thus  became  ready  for  market  As  we  entered 
the  room  we  heard  a  murmur  of  psalmody  running  ibroagh 
the  sable  assembly,  which  now  and  then  swelled  into  i 
strain  of  veiy  tolerable  music. 

'  Verse  sweetens  toil — ^ 

says  the  stansa  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  Ibnd  of  qno 
ting  and  really  it  is  so  good  that  I  will  transcribe  the  wbols 
of  it^ 


^  I  went  with  an  acquaintance  to  see  the  inspection aad 
sale  of  tobacco.  Huge,  upright  columns  of  dried  leaves, 
£rmly  packed  and  of  a  greenish  hue,  stood  in  rows,  under 
the  roof  of  a  broad,  low  building,  open  on  all  sides— 
these  were  the  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  stripped  of  the 
staves.  The  inspector,  a  portly  man,  with  a  Bourbon 
face,  bis  white  hair  gathered  in  a  tie  behind,  went  very 
quietly  and  expeditiously  through  his  task  of  determining, 
the  quality,  after  which  the  vast  bulks  were  disposed  of 
in  a  \wy  short  time,  with  surprisingly  little  noise,  to  the 
tobacco  merchants.  Tobacco,  to  the  value  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  is  sent  by  the  planters  to  Rich- 
mond, and  thence  distributed  to  different  nations,  whose 
merchants  frequent  this  mart.  In  the  sales  it  is  always 
sure  to  bring  cash,  which,  to  those  who  detest  the  weed, 
is  a  little  difficult  to  understand. 

**  I  went  afterwards  to  a  tobacco  factory,  tlie  sight  of 
which  amused  me,  though  the  narcotic  fumes  made  me 
cough.  In  one  room  a  black  man  was  taking  apart  the 
small  bundles  of  leaves  of  which  a  hogshead  of  tobacco 
is  composed,  and  carefully  separating  leaf  from  leaf; 
others  were  assorting  the  leaves  according  to  the  quality, 
and  others  again  were  arranging  the  leaves  in  layers  and 


*  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  i 
AH  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings, 

Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.' 

**  Verse  it  seems  can  sweeten  the  toil  oi  slaves  in  a  to- 
bacco factory. 

"  *  We  encourage  their  singing  as  much  as  we  cas,' 
said  the  brother  of  the  proprietor,  himself  a  diligent  ass- 
ticator  of  the  weed,  who  attended  us*  and  politely  ex* 
plained  to  us  the  process  of  making  plug  tobacco;  *ve 
encourage  it  as  much  as  we  can,  for  the  boys  work  bet* 
ter  while  snigmg.  SometiniM  tiiey  will  sing  all  day  losf 
with  great  spirit ;  at  other  times  you  will  not  hear  a  sis- 
gle  note.  They  must  sing  wholly  of  their  own  accord, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  bid  them  do  it.' 

**  *  What  is  remarkable,'  he  continued, '  their  tunes  tre 
all  psalm  tunes,  and  the  words  are  from  hymn-books ; 
their  taste  is  exclusively  for  sacred  music  ;  they  will  linf 
nothing  else.  Almost  all  these  persons  are  church-mesi- 
bers  {  we  have  not  a  dozen  about  the  factory  who  are  aot 
so.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  Baptist  penuasion;  a  few 
are  Methodists.' 

**  I  saw  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  Baptist  chnreh  in 
which  these  people  worship,  a  low,  plain,  but  spaeioiM 
brick  building,  the  same  in  which  the  sages  of  Vifgiois,s 
generation  of  great  men,  debated  the  provisions  of  the 
constit  ution.  It  has  a  congregation  of  twenty -seven  bim- 
dred  persons,  and  the  best  choir,  I  heard  somebody  nv, 
in  all  Richmond.'* 

Having  hit  off  the  tobacco  manufactory,  Mr.  Biysat 
nscends  the  hill  to  the  capitol. 

**  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  capitol,  nobly  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence which  overiooks  the  city,  and  is  planted  with  trees. 
The  statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  Houdon  (or  the 
state  of  Virginia,  in  1788,  is  here.  It  is  of  the  size  of  life,  j 
representing  Gen.  Washington  in  the  costuuie  of  his  dajt 
and  in  an  ordinary  standing  posture.  It  gratifies  curios* 
ity,  but  raises  no  particular  moral  emotion.  Compsrai 
with  the  statue  by  Greenough,  it  presents  a  good  example 
of  the  difference  between  the  work  of  a  mere  sculptor- 
skillful  indeed,  but  still  a  mere  sculptor— and  the  work 
of  a  man  of  genius." 

We  roust  confess  our  surprise  that  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington by  Houdon  awakened  in  Mr.  Bryant  no  **  partien- 
Ur  morel  emotion."  We  had  supposed  that  being  a  aun 
of  "imagination  all  compact,"  he  would  have  beea  car* 
ried  back,  in  the  presence  of  this  almost  breathing  msi^ 
ble,  to  the  palmy  day  of  our  post-revolutionary  rcDOvs, 
when  tlie  great  original  walked  among  living  men.  Nor 
can  we  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant  ss  to  the 
preference  given  to  Greenough  in  an  artistic  point  of 
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Tiew.  The  object  of  art,  we  sabmit,  as  exhibited  either 
in  paintiDg  or  scalpture,  is  as  closely  as  possible  to  imi- 
tate nature, — to  produce  a  mental  illusion — to  set  before  us 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  object  iuelf^  and  he  is 
the  truest  artist  who  the  most  successfully  accomplishes 
this  result.  Now  Houdon  has  transmitted  to  us  an  eflS^y 
of  Washington  which  may  be  relied  on  as  faithful  in  all 
rsspecu.  The  form  is  exact.  The  noble  lineaments  of 
the  miyestic  countenance  are  there.  He  is  clad  in  the 
simple  habit  of  the  citizen-soldier.  It  requires  no  great 
itrelch  of  fancy  to  suppose  that  we  see  him  as  he  appear- 
ed to  his  companions  in  arms  during  the  Revolution. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  used  to  say  that  this  statue  con- 
veyed to  the  beholder  as  perfect  an  idea  of  Washington 
ts  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  any  carving,  and  he  de- 
lighted to  linger  near  it,  reviving  his  early  impressions  of 
the  man  himself;  We  learn  from  a  friend,  that  the  venera- 
ble G.  W.  P.  Custis,  whose  connection  with  Washington 
is  well  known  to  the  whole  nation,  expressed  a  similar 
opmion  upon  a  recent  visit  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackay,  the  author  of  the  ^  Western  World,"  says  that 
he  was  afiiocted  by  it  more  than  by  any  relics  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel,  and  that  he  will  always  hereafter  in  dwelling 
upon  the  character  of  Washmgton,  associate  with  it  the 
statue  at  Richmond.  As  for  Greeuougfa's  statue  it  is  just 
about  as  suggestive  of  Washington  as  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
Uaos.  It  represents  a  colossal  figure,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  chest  and  arms  bare.  We  may  only  convict  our^ 
selves  of  lack  of  poetic  impressibility  in  saying  so,  but 
we  cannot  help  tbmking,  whenever  we  see  it,  of  the  re- 
mark made  by  a  Virginia  professor,  that  it  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  aa  a  TUan  hanging  kit  Umem,  That  Mr, 
Biyant  should  distinguish  this  work  from  the  gem  of 
Houdon,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  compared 
with  that  of  a  mere  sculptor,  we  repeat  has  surprised  us. 
But  we  have  too  long  dwelt  upon  these  local  sketches; 
The  work  is  fiiU  of  excellent  descriptions  of  foreign  and 
Ameriean  travel,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  It 
M  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


Sacrsd  ScKirxs  aitd  Characters.    By  J.  T,  Headley, 
New  York.    Baker  &  Scribner.    1850. 

We  remember  very  distinctly  the  first  time  we  ever  saw 
Mr.  J.  T.  Headley's  name.  It  was  prefixed  to  an  extract 
from  one  of  his  books,  giving  a  most  vivid  description  of 
the  loss  of  a  man  from  on  boaid  ship,  during  a  storm.  Not 
being  conversant  with  salt  water  ourselves,  we  know  not 
bow  fer  the  narrative  would  sund  the  test  of  nautical 
criticism :  but  it  told  with  powerful  efiect  upon  our  feel- 
mgs,  and  left  a  strong  impression  of  the  author's  dra- 
matic force,  as  well  as  of  some  better  and  deeper  quali- 
ties. 

That  unpression,  however,  has  unfortunately  been 
weakened,  rather  than  improved,  by  his  subsequent  ef- 
forts. **  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals*'^*'  Washington  and 
his  Generals"— and  other  productions  of  the  **  intense" 
style,  have  brought  to  mind  too  forcibly  certain  histrionic 
peiformers,  who  do  nothing  but  rant,  overstepping  the 
modesty  ^  nature,  and  tearing  passion  to  rags.  While 
we  do  not  deny  that  passages  are  to  be  found  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  works,  which  might  prove  to  be  agreea- 
ble stimulants,  if  taken  in  small  doses,  and  not  too  otten — 
yet,  to  read  one  of  his  books  through  is  to  us  something 
like  eating  mustard  by  the  spoonful :  an  operation,  which 
may  harden  some  palates  to  insensibility,  but  is  more 
likely  to  move  the  stomach  to  reject  it  all.  His  consunt 
throes  and  struggles— bis  convulsive  labor  in  heaving  up 
superiatives  one  upon  another— remind  one  of  the  Ken- 
tackian*s  opinion  of  Forrest*s  acting :  we  think  **kejrilei 
M  the  agmtf  akdle  too  mauiUamout" 


There  is  another  objection.  The  superficial,  flashy, 
meretricious  tone  which,  commencing  with  the  title-page, 
is  preserved  throughout,  is  significant  of  books  made  to 
sell, — of  commodities  manufactured,  like  Townshend^a 
Sarsaparilla,  or  Mrs.  Jervis*s  Cold  Candy — to  be  sold,  by 
dint  of  great  placards  and  colored  capitals,  under  the  pre- 
text of  love  and  benevolence  towards  the  afiUcted  femily 
of  man. 

Of  late,  Mr.  Headley  has  turned  into  another  field,  and 
lays  the  Bible  under  contribution.  He  walks  upon  the 
^  Sacred  Mountains,"  and  confronts  the  awfttl  presence 
of  the  burning  bush,  with  a  self-possession  so  much  be- 
yond that  of  Moses,  that  he  can  portray  the  scene  with 
all  its  particulars,  in  the  most  gorgeous  mixtures  of  his 
palette.  The  volume,  which  has  induced  this  notice,  is 
another  of  the  same  sort :  a  revival  (as  it  were)  in  prose 
of  the  sacred  mysteries  and  dramas,  composed  and  en 
acted  by  clerical  thespians  of  the  middle  ages.  Far  be  il 
from  us  to  question  the  purity  and  piety  of  the  author, 
and  the  laudable  motives  which  he  claims  as  the  origin  of 
these  enterprises :  but  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  think  these 
elucidations  of  the  Bible  embraced  in  that  class  of  whicli 
he  says  in  his  preface  that  **  the  whole  world  could  not 
contain  the  hook*  that  tikould  be  written^  To  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  however,  wboee  doctrines  and 
discipline  forbid  the  perusal  of  novels  and  stage-plays,  it 
is  probable  that  these  volumes,  under  sanction  of  their 
scriptural  derivation,  and  his  clerical  garfo^  will  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  substitute  for  Scott  and  Shakspeare. 

While  we  cannot  approve  of  this  mnovation — liable  as 
it  must  be  to  the  danger  of  depreciating  things  sacred  bjr 
too  familiar  handling,  and  too  much  artistic  embellish- 
ment—it is  nevertheless  due  to  Mr.  Headley  to  say,  that 
he  has  displayed,  in  his  selection  of  subjects,  a  taste  less 
vitiated  than  some  others  of  his  brethren  who  have  been 
similarly  engaged.  We  have  seen  two  religious  annuals  of 
the  last  season,  glorious  with  costly  illustrations,  and 
furnished  with  letterpress  by  a  number  of  reverend  pens* 
They  were  devoted  to  the  "  Women  of  the  Bible" : 
and  among  the  women  thus  distinguished  we  were  dis- 
gusted to  find  many,  whose  names  and  histories  should 
have  been  left  forever  in  the  shade.  There— in  books 
manifestly  designed  for  the  hands  of  the  young,  pure,  and 
modest  maidens  of  our  land— were  paraded  the  voluptu- 
ous formsof  the  wanton  wife  of  Potiphar— the  frail  Baih- 
sheba,  and  the  feithless  Delilah: — while,  as  if  to  outrags 
at  once  the  decency  and  human  feeling  of  their  feir  read- 
ers, the  most  atrocious  horror  of  the  Jewish  annals  was 
exhibited— the  Levite's  wife,  prostrate  and  dying  at  the 
threshold  of  her  husband's  entertainer.  Nor  is  this  all. 
In  the  efibrt  to  get  up  something  poetical  and  romantic,  m 
connexion  with  such  heroines  as  these,  strange  latitude  is 
assumed  by  the  reverend  contributors,  both  as  regards  the 
truth  of  history  and  the  soundness  of  morals.  Rahab, 
who  enteruined  and  secreted  the  spies  of  the  Israelites- 
she  who  completed  the  infemy  of  her  private  life  by  the 
betrayal  of  her  country  to  an  invading  foe— is  exalted,  by 
the  aid  of  conjecture  and  suraiise,  into  something  very 
like  an  inspired  servant  of  Heaven.  Her  sins  are  glossed 
over,  with  the  exception  of  the  treason;  and  that  is  con- 
verted (most  unwarrantably,  as  it  seems  to  us)  into  a  proof 
of  her  devotion  to  the  true  God.  We  cannot  see  how  she 
difiers  from  the  Roman  Tarpeia,  except  m  the  more  fottn- 
nate  issue  of  her  bargain  with  the  enemy. 

What  would  be  thought  of  any  &>ther,  who  should  pat 
into  his  daughter's  ^ands  the  memoirs  of  the  Count  do 
Grammont  adorned  with  half-naked  portraits  of  the  las- 
civious demes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second! 
What  of  one,  who  should  commend  to  them  the  novels  of 
Eugene  Sue  with  similar  illustrations  of  the  frail— yet 
not  wholly  depraved— heroines  of  those  volumes  so  justly 
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censured?  Tell  ub  then,  ye  divines,  what  excuse, 
what  extenuation  doen  it  afford,  that  your  prurient  fancy 
has  thought  fit  to  range  in  the  licentiousness  recorded  iu 
the  pages  of  Jewish  historjF,  instead  of  that  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  a  later  day  ? 

£l  Dorado:  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Eh- 
PIRE.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York.  George  P. 
Putnam.    1850. 

An  interesting  subject  pleasantly  treated.  The  perso- 
nal narrative  is  ea«y  and  unaffected;  and, although  much 
that  Mr.  Taylor  treats  of,  has  become  fiuniliar  to  us 
through  numberless  letters  from  different  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, yet  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  country — its  popu- 
lation— resources — and  prospects — was  greatly  to  be 
desired.  Few  travellers,  or  writers,  could  be  found,  bet- 
ter qualified  for  such  a  task  than  the  well-known  author 
of  "  Views  A-foot," — ond  he  has  performed  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  his  old  friends.  His 
descriptions  ore  as  full  as  would  be  generally  acceptable; 
while  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  book,  and  its  attractive 
style,  will  certainly  command  a  favorable  reception  from 
the  public.  It  is  mratifying  to  find  his  views  of  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  new  State  ( ? )  more  encouraging 
than  those  usually  entertained.  The  good  order  preserv- 
ed amid  a  population  so  mixed,  and  in  the  absence,  more- 
over, of  the  accustomed  restraints  of  authorized  govern- 
ment, bespeaks  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  self-con- 
trol among  the  people.  Their  future  fortunes — looking  to 
their  geographical  position,  their  resources,  and  the  ad- 
Tonced  state  of  civilization,  iu  which  they  begin  their  ca- 
reer-~>must  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  those 
of  both  hemispheres ;  and  may  perhaps  justify  us,  in  saying 
with  our  author — **  The  world's  history  has  no  page  so 
uiarvellous,  as  that  which  has  just  been  turned  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

HoMBOLDT^s  Views  on  Nature:  London.  Henry  G. 
Bohn.    1850. 

Whatever  comes  before  the  public  in  the  name  of  this 
illustrious  philosopher  must  command  a  respectful  atten- 
tion. This  work  has  been  presented  to  the  English  read- 
er in  three  translations  since  the  year  1845 :  of  which  the 
present  volume,  while  it  is  probably  the  most  accurate,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  offered  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  its  predecessore.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  separate  trea- 
Ums  on  various  Phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  such  as 
&)te)>pe8  and  Deserts,  Volcanoes,  Coral  Reefs,  the  Physi- 
ognomy of  Plants,  the  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Nocturnal  life  of  Animals  in  the  Primeval  forests.  These 
essays,  firat  given  to  the  worid  half  a  century  since,  have 
received  valuable  additions  and  illustrations  from  the  ma- 
ture experience  of  the  author,  enriched  by  the  discoveries 
and  observations  of  the  long  period  which  has  intervened. 
While  they  must  be  read  with  interest  even  by  the 
learned,  they  present  to  the  general  reader  a  popular  view 
of  their  subjecu,  combining  solid  information  with  enter- 
tamment,  and  rivetting  his  attention  by  tlie  graphic  and 
poetical  beauty  of  their  language.  No  volume  is  more 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  complete  or  a  select  library. 

Messre.  Bangs,  Piatt  d&  Co.  of  Now  York  are  the  Amer- 
ican agents  of  the  publisher,  and  will  be  happy  to  supply 
ordera  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Memoir,  Letters  and  Poems,  by  Bernard  Barton, 
Edited  by  his  Daughter.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  it 
Blakiston.    1850. 

This  is  a  seasonable  reprint  which  is  not  only  likely  to 
be  quite  acceptable  to  the  literary  friends  of  the  Quakei 
City,  but  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  lovers  of 
pure  and  unostentatious  verae.   Bernard  Barton  is  known 


to  many  only  through  the  correspondence  of  Chuies 
Lamb— whose  capital  letter  on  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture, and  humorous  one  on  the  execution  of  Fonderoyf 
were  both  addressed  to  the  poetical  qnaker.  Indeed,  the 
latter's  literary  associations  were  of  a  high  and  intntst- 
ing  kind,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  before  us,  which 
contains  several  fresh  epistles  from  Lloyd,  Southey.  sad 
Lamb.  The  poet's  own  lettere  ore  not  among  the  but 
attractive  contents  of  the  book.  The  memoir  is  marked 
by  a  graceful  simplicity,  and  the  poems  have  the  chonn 
of  unaffected  and  gentle  devotion  to  nature  and  troth. 
Altogether  it  forms  a  most  desirable  volume  for  the  do- 
mestic circle.  It  is  published  in  the  usual  neat  and  hand- 
some style  with  which  the  publishera  bring  out  tbdr 
works.    For  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother. 

7%«  MUeeUaneov9  Work*  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  /s- 
cluding  a  variety  of  PieceM  nowfirtt  CoUeeied,  By 
James  Prior,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  New  York.  George  P. 
Putnam.    155  Broadway.    1850. 

This  volume  completes  the  luxurious  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's miscellaneous  writings  commenced  some  time 
since  by  Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  seen  no  standard  work 
recently  issued  from  the  American  press  thot  will  cooh 
pare  with  it  in  point  of  typographical  clftameas  and  taste- 
ful appearance.  The  contents  of  Vol.  IV  consists  of  fail 
poems  and  plays,  with  some  fugitive  essays  of  a  criticsl 
character,  and  a  most  valuable  index  to  the  series,  an  ex- 
cellent feature  in  such  publications.  For  sale  by  Nash  It 
Woodhouse. 

The  Optimist.    By  Hemry  T.  Tvekermuu.  NewYoik: 
George  P.  Putnam.    155  Broadway. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  would  enjoy  an  intelleetosl 
treat,  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  Optimist.  Hr. 
Tuckerman's  esthetics  are  akin  to  that  chornung  tad 
lute-like  philosophy  of  which  the  poet  tells  us  as  present- 
ing **  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets,**  but  with  ''no 
crude  surfeit."  He  unfolds  to  us  the  hidden  founts  that  «■• 
derlie  our  social  being  and  brings  to  li^ht  the  sparidiaj 
and  gladdening  watere  that  a  benign  Providence  has  yet 
caused  to  irrigate  the  desert  waste  of  life.  He  depicts 
man  as  he  appeara  to  "contemplotion's  sober  eye,"  ii  u 
age  when  thinking  is  but  too  apt  to  be  stigmatised  as  ^'sa 
idle  waste  of  thought."  In  this  way,  he  may  very  proper- 
ly claim  the  title  of  Optimist  which  be  has  given  to  hii 
twok,  as  ** producer  of  the  greatest  good.'* 

The  Optimist  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  J.  W.  &■- 
dolph. 

Talbot  AND  Verroit.  ANoveL  New  York:  Baker  & 
Scribner.    1850. 

Thus  modestly  is  ushered  before  the  reading  pnUie,  a 
work  for  superior  to  the  mass  of  reprints  from  Esgliik 
and  French  works  of  fictions,  with  which  the  maikct  ii 
flooded,  superioi^-not  in  mere  refinements  in  the  art  of  in- 
teresting the  sensibilities  and  imagination  which  are  only 
the  result  of  long  practice ;  but  superior  in  the  mors  sab* 
stantial  qualities  of  vigor,  truthfulness,  acute  insigfat  and 
dramatic  skill.  The  ostensible  moral  of  the  story  ii  to 
prove  the  conclusiveness  of  cireumstontiol  evidence;  bat 
inwoven  with  the  main  narration,  there  are  masieriy 
sketches  of  actual  scenes  in  the  Mexican  War  and  veri- 
table glimpses  of  Western  life  and  mannera.  We  lnlde^ 
stand  that  the  author  is  young,  a  native  of  Illinois ;  ■a' 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bneas 
Vbta.  With  such  talenU  for  observation,  passkmal  s/a> 
pathy,  and  facility  in  writing,  he  has  only  to  pnrsoe  a  jndir 
cious  course,  to  rank  high  as  on  American  novslisi. 

The  book  may  be  had  of  Morris  6l  Brother. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Wcahington  Globe, 
The  Bouikerm  Uterorf  Meatenffer.    JoBir  R.  TfiOHP- 
90N,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Richmond,  Vs. 

**Tbe  May  namber  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  has  been  issued.  ItcontaiDS  two  ex- 
cellent articles  from  correspondents  at  Paris — 
Readings  from  Lord  Bacon — Landscape  Paint- 
ers, by  Laninan — A  notice  of  the  lamented  Cal- 
houn— Origin  and  History  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery— Letter  from  New  York — Original  Poetry — 
Notices  of  New  Works,  &e.  The  Messenger, 
under  Mr.  Thompson's  control,  is  a  periodical 
which  can  be  praised  without  doing  violence  to 
one*s  sense  of  critical  justice.  We  hope  to  see 
it  thrive." 

We  take  the  foregoing  from  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  and  will  add,  that  we  hope  also  that  the 
Messenger  will  thrive.  The  number  for  this 
month  has  some  excellent  original  articles.  The 
letters  from  Paris  are  very  interesting — one,  ac- 
companied by  a  poetical  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated Marseilles  Hymn,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  render  into  English  so  as  to  be  suffi-' 
ciendy  literal,  and  to  preserve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  original.  This  trans- 
lation comes  as  near  doing  this,  perhaps  nearer, 
than  any  other  that  has  been  attempted. 

In  this  number  of  the  Messenger  there  is  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  J  yvh'ich  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  learning  and  research  of  the  writer.  He 
onght  to  write  more. 

From  the  Nueces  Valley,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger, — It  is  sel- 
dom we  meet  with  a  periodical,  among  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  publications  of  the  day,  that 
coutaios  a  greater  variety  of  highly  interesting 
original  reading  matter  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Messenger.  Although  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  its  pages, 
still  we  do  not  discover  any  material  change  in 
the  style  or  in  the  character  of  the  selections. 
The  Messenger  continues  to  retain  its  former  re- 
putation as  a  Literary  journal.  We  have  hur- 
riedly read  over  the  first  four  numbers  of  the  16th 
volume,  and  we  do  not  know  when  we  have  met 
with  such  a  rich  literary  treat.  The  subjects  are 
generally  of  au  interesting  and  exciting  charac- 
ter|i  while  instructive,  they  are  also  entertaining. 
The  reader  is  led  along  through  rich  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  literary  lore,  divefsified  with  dark 
or  lighter  shades  of  the  sentimental,  now  and 
then  tluged  with  the  gayest  coloring  of  romance. 
The  Bachelor's  Reverie  should  induce  many  sub- 
scribers from  that  enviable  class. 


From  the  Express,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Southern  Literary  Messen^^er, — ^The  May  num- 
ber has  been  received.  From  the  many  flatter- 
ing notices  we  have  seen,  accompanied  many 
times  by  extracts,  we  were  led  to  consider  this 
one  of  the  standard  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
a  perusal  of  the  specimen  before  us  has  abun- 
dantly confirmed  the  opinion.  Its  articles  bear 
the  stamp  of  profound  thought  and  critical  aca- 
men,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  so  mnch 
needed  to  elevate  the  general  character  of  peri- 
odical literature.  Its  contributors,  many  of  them, 
standing  in  the  first,  literary  rank  in  the  country, 
bring  to  its  well  filled  pages  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment that  chain  the  attention  and  improve 
the  intellect,  Published  monthly,  at  $5  per  an- 
num, in  advance,  by  Macfarlane  &  Ferguson, 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  edited  by  Jno.  R.  Thomp- 
son. It  is  beautifully  printed  and  every  way 
commends  itself  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
public. 

From  the  Norfolk  Beacon^ 

Southern  Literary  Messenger, — The  Messen- 
ger for  May,  like  the  merry  month  itself,  comes 
tons  ffreighted  with  leaflet,  blossom, 'bud  and 
flower,  and  redolent  of  perfume.  We  might 
elaborate  the  comparison  and  add  that,  as  in 
wandering  through  the  couutry,  at  this  season* 
we  now  and  then  find  an  evidence  of  the  past 
winter,  in  the  stalwart  proportions  of  some  tt^ugh 
son  of  the  forest,  not  yet  warmed  into  apparent 
life  by  the  refreshing  shower,  and  gentle  sun- 
shine, so  in  reading  the  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger before  us,  we  occasionally  find  the  varied 
productions  of  a  warm  fancy  in  which  it  abounds, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  colder  but  more 
substantial  intellect.  To  prove  the  truth  of  our 
comparison,  we  have  only  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  table  of  contents  of  the  number. 


From  the  Sayhrook  Mirror,  Essex,  Conn. 

The  Southehi  Literary,  for  May,  is  deci- 
dedly a  fine  number.  The  table  of  contents 
is  rich  and  varied,  and  well  sustains  the  proud 
character  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  our  unquali- 
fied belief  that  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
is  the  best  Monthly  published  in  the  country, 
and  we  should  be  gratified  to  see  it  liberally 
patronized  in  this  vicinity. 

Subscriptions  received  at  this  office.  J.  R, 
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the  Messenger  under  the  auspices  of  its  present 
Editor  and  Proprietor, 
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Monll's  Philosopliy  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.' 

Mr.  Moreirs  work  has  been  too  long  before 
the  public  to  require  at  our  hands  any  very  close 
or  extended  examination.  It  has  been  too  highly 
lauded  by  the  foreign  press  to  need  the  aid  of  our 
commendation,  or  to  be  affected  by  our  censure ; 
and«  though  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  unmea- 
sured eulogy  which  has  been  lavished  on  it,  yet, 
ae  the  Essay  is  entitled  to  much  praise,  and  sup- 
pliee  respectably  a  grave  desideratum  in  our  lit- 
erature of  Philosophy,  we  shall  only  venture,  at 
this  late  day,  upon  a  brief  expression  of  our  es- 
timate of  its  merits.  So  much  we  think  due  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  author,  to  the  wide-spread- 
ing influences  of  the  work,  and  to  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  pernicious  heresies  to 
which  it  tends. 

There  is  a  lamentable,  but  almost  universal 
ioclination,  to  speak  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  something  novel  and  pe- 
euliariy  excellent;  and  Mr.  Morell  is  by  no  means 
^iltless  of  this  vulgar  adulation  and  self-idoia- 
tty.  We  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  en  pas- 
mamit  that  this  designation  is  a  misnomer  as  re- 
gards the  subject  of  Mr.  Moreirs  book ;  and  a 
•till  more  grievous  misnomer  as  regards  the  Phi- 
loeopby  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  greater  part 
of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Phi- 
loeophy  and  Philosophers  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
JBighteentb  centuries,  and  the  fragment  devoted 
to  the  Nineteenth  treats  merelyof  systems  which 
bear  the  characteristic  impress  of  those  of  the 
preceding  age.  This,  however,  is  of  compara- 
Ifrely  slight  importance,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
•  aeeond  error.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  Phi- 
loaophy,  or  system  of  Philosophies,  as  peculiarly 
giving  character  to  any  particular  century,  until 
the  century  itself  be  closed,  and  all  its  fruits  are 
helbre  us.  It  is  equally  ignorant  and  arrogant 
to  Anticipate  the  possible  productions  of  time, 
and  to  decide  the  point  while  half  the  hundred 
years  have  barely  expired :  and  we  do  trust  that 
the  present  Centenniad  may  not  pass  away  with- 
ent  leaving  behind  it,  to  record  its  influence  in 


I  Hittoricml  And  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative 
Ik  IhiloMphy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Centary.  By  J. 
I     0.MeieU,A.M.    New  York.    Robert  Carter.    1848. 
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the  intellectual  annals  of  the  world,  something 
nobler  and  more  worthy  of  lasting  veneration 
than  the  off-shoots  of  the  last  such  as  they  now 
appear.  If  we  can  read  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  discern  accurately  of  the  night,  the 
wretched,  though  highly  elaborate  systems  which 
now  unprofitably  prey  upon  each  other,  are  des-» 
tined  to  be  swept  away  even  in  our  own  age  by 
a  wider,  more  generous,  more  elevating,  and 
more  rational  Philosophy,  than  the  oUa  podri- 
dtu  (which  is  not  Philosophy,)  of  the  Eclectic 
School — or  the  systems  which  dazzle  and  delude 
the  minds  of  men,  under  the  catchwords  of  rea* 
son,  or  a  higher  sense — of  sense,  or  of  common 
sense.  The  serpents  produced  by  the  art  of  the 
Egyptian  Magicians,  wondrous  as  their  art  may 
be,  will  be  devoured  by  the  brazen  serpent  which 
springs  from  a  loftier  inspiration.  The  rod  of 
Aaron  has  not  yet  been  revealed :  let  us  not  ia 
our  hurry  and  impatience  acknowledge  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  its  meaner  precursors:  but, 
until  it  is  made  manifest,  or  the  close  of  the  Cen- 
tury without  its  appearance  demonstrates  the  fu- 
tility of  our  hopes,  we  will  not  admit  any  pecu- 
liar systems  as  specially  constituting  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  least  of  all  will 
we  render  homnge  to  those  monkey-deities  which 
idolatrous  bauds  have  set  up  in  Dan,  and  sanc- 
tified with  this  appellation. 

These  passing  observations  upon  the  spiritt 
and  in  some  measure,  upon  the  title  of  the  pres- 
ent work  are  not  irrelevant;  for  a  sign  may  be- 
tray, where  it  does  not  reveal,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  signified ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  after 
reading  the  tide-page,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  discovering  that  Mr.  MorelPs  views  are  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  seusible  horizon ; 
as  if  the  sun,  ia  his  unwearying  course,  illumined 
only  the  litde  circle  within  the  range  of  our  own 
feeble  vision  and  direct  experience.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  spoken  and  written  about  the  Ten- 
dencies of  the  Age ;  but  whenever  his  thoughts 
are  projected  iuto  the  future,  he  mistakes  the 
clouds  which  hang  over  the  distant  verge  of  the 
horizon,  but  fall  within  its  circumference,  for  the 
shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before  them. 

But,  if  the  veil  of  the  future  is  impenetrable  to 
his  eyes,  and  does  not  even  awaken  any  dreams 
of  what  may  be,  which  are  not  magnified  phan- 
tasms of  what  now  is,  like  the  Giants  of  the 
Brocken,  this  inability  to  judge  truly  of  the  fu- 
ture results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fact, 
that  the  by  no  means  impervious  vista  of  the 
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pMt  seems  almost  equnlly  obscure  to  him.  He 
is  one  of  those  visionary  but  commonplace  spec- 
ulators, who  abound  in  such  times  as  ours,  of 
whom  it  has  been  well  said  that  '*  they  pretend 
to  read  the  future,  forgetting  the  while  that  the 
future  is  an  enigma  whose  solution  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  past."*  Beyond  Bacon  and  Hobbes, 
Mr.  Morell  can  see  nothing  except  the  remote 
systems  of  antiquity,  and  even  they  are  to  him 
little  better  than  unresolved  Nebulae.  Yet  His- 
tory is  contemptuously  set  atde6ance  by  thus  ig- 
noring the  colossal  masses  of  the  Mediaeval  Phi- 
losophy. Bacon  deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  his 
great  name  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  wri- 
tings of  Telesio  and  Patrizzi ;  and  was  indebted, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  we  can  readily  discover, 
to  his  precursor  and  namesake — the  Doctor  Ad- 
mirabiliM.  Leibnitz  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  comment  upon  Marius  Nizolius;  and  if  Mr. 
Morell  had  studied  Leibnitz  in  the  large  edition 
of  Duteus,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  re- 
views, abridgments,  and  Parisian  selections,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  that  great  man  com- 
mends the  earlier  Scholastics.t  and  especially 
Roscellinus  and  the  Nominalists,  in  terms  hardly 
compatible  with  the  declaration  that  **  the  scho- 

*  lis  pr^tendent  lire  dans  Tavenir,  oubliant  qae  I'aye- 
nir  eat  une  6nigme  dont  le  mot  ae  troiive  dans  le  pasfi^* 
M.  Cherbaliez.  Lettre  i  M.  Proudhon.  Journal  dee 
Economiates.    Dec.  1848.    p.  69. 

t  Leibnitz.  PnetadMarium  Nizolium.  $$xxrii.  xxviii. 
Nam  nee  illud  prstereundum  eatf  iniqnoa  e8ae,quiinorum 
temponim  lapaua  tarn  acerbe  peretringunt ;  tu,  ai  illic  aia, 
aliter  aentiaa.  Quum  hiatoria  et  ciYilia  et  philoaophica 
deliteaceret,  quum  acriptorca  optimi  non  nisi  peaaime 
tranalati  baberentur,  quum  typographiae  bene6cio  deati- 
ttttia  aut  aummoaiaaime  omnia  aut  moleatiaaime  tranacri- 
benda  eaaent,  et  uniua  inventa  ad  csterorum  notitiam  rarn^ 
nee  niai  tarde  perrenirent,  (unde  fit,  ut  nunc  aeppe  ex  col- 
la  tione  Bcriptorum  deprehendantnr,  quae  etiani  cocevi  ig. 
noranmt,)  mirum  fuit  graviter  et  aspe  labi,  miraculi  po- 
tiua  inatar  fuit  vel  mediocriter  aliquid  in  litcria  et  vera 
philoaophia  preatare.  Quare  etiam,  aicubi  mihi  aliquid 
duriua  hie  currente  calamo  excidit,  id  de  teraporum  magia 
miaerabiii  fato,  quam  hominum  ignavia  intellectum  volo. 
Illipotiua  culpandi  aunt,  qui  nunc  quoque  inventa  fruge 
glandibua  veaci  malunt,  et  pertinacia  magia  quam  igno- 
rantia  peccant.  Nee  vereor  dicere  Scholaaticoa  vetuatio- 
rea  nonnullia  faodiernia  et  acumine,  et  aoliditate,  et  modea- 
tim  et  ab  inutilibua  quaealionibua  circumapectiore  abati- 
nentia  longe  preatare :  hodierni  enim  nonnulli  quum  vix 
quicquam  dignum  typia  addere  veteribua  poaaint,  ho<: 
unum  faciunt,  ut  allegata  opinionum  cnmuient,  et  innu- 
meraa  frivolaa  quaeationea  excogitent,  et  unum  argumen- 
tum  in  multa  partiantur,  etmutent  methodum,et  terrainoa 
lingant  refingantquc.  Ita  iliia  tot  tamque  grandea  libri 
naacuntur. 

Quam  vero  longe  aint  acumine  inferiorea  auperioribua 
BUperioria  et  hujua  aeculi  Scholaatici^,  documentum  esae 
poteat  aecta  nominalium,  omnium  inter  Scholaaticoa,  pro- 
fundiaaima,  et  faodiemsB  reformats  phiioaophandi  rationi 
congruentiaaima ;  qua  quum  olim  maxime  floreret,  nunc 
apud  Scholaaticoa  quidem  extincta  eat.  Unde  coi^iciaa 
decrementa  potiua  quam  augmenta  acuminia. 


lastic  age  produced  nothing  more  than  areaewal, 
with  some  peculiar  modifications,  of  ancient  Phi- 
losophy.'* Mr.  Mill,  too,  in  his  System  of  Logic, — 
decidedly  the  ablest  contribution  of  modem  times 
to  intellectual  sciences-expresses  a  veneration 
for  Mediaeval  Scholasticism,  which  is  equally  at 
variance  with  the  language  of  Mr.  Morell. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  what  flippant  assertions 
will  suffice  as  a  veil  or  an  excuse  for  total  igno- 
rance of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Medif&- 
val  world.    There  is,  indeed,  some  apology  for 
this  ignorance  in  the  Uuited  States,  where^  as 
we  know  from  oar  own  bitter  experience,   it  ia 
almost  impossible  for  an  humble  Scholar  to  pro- 
cure a  single  Scholastic  author,  and  where  the 
great  collections  of  Mediaeval  Antiquities  are  net 
to  be  found  in  any  of  our  Libraries,  pnblic,  col- 
legiate, or  private,  except  perhaps  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  some  Catholic  institutions.     But  ia  the 
Libraries  of  every  University  and  Capital  in  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Morell  might  have  discovered,  witfaoni 
any  curious  diligence,  tome  upon  tome,  and  pon- 
derous piles  of  Authors  to  refute  his  aseevera- 
tion,  if  he  had  only  been  willing  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  original  research,  instead  of  seeking  a 
cheap  reputation  by  relying  upon  the  petty  drop- 
pings of  second-hand  information.     Even    the 
great,  though  crude  compilation  of  Brucker,  with 
which  every  Historian  of  Philosophy  should  be 
familiar,  but  whose  heavy  volumes  seem  to  have 
deterred  Mr.  Morell  from  its  study,  and  driven 
him  to  Enfield's  Abridgment,  would  have  suffi- 
ciently iuformed  his  mind  to  have  saved  him  the 
disgrace  of  this  sciolous  calumny  upon  the  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy.    We  may  add,  too,  that  the 
day  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  this  ignorance 
can  be  safely  indulged  by  any  one  anxious  to 
secure  a  permanent  reputation.    The  best  histo- 
rians, the  most  profound  philosophers,  even  the 
fellow -Eclectics  of  Mr.  Morell,  and  the  most  sa- 
gacious statesmen  of  the  day,  are  beginning  to 
confess  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  instruction 
which  may  guide  them  throngh  the  universal  an- 
archy of  the  times,  from  the  records  and  teach- 
ings of  a  long  neglected  and  derided,  but  great 
and  glorious  age.     The  command  is  not  of  hu- 
man utterance,  "  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see« 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your 
souls.*' 

The  substitution  of  eleemosynary  learning 
and  borrowed  opinions  for  original  inveatigatioo, 
may  be  constantly  detected  in  the  present  work ; 
and  this  we  would  note  as  one  of  the  principal 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  thoughtless 
praises  bestowed  upon  the  Author.  His  own 
reflections  may  be  traced  at  almost  every  tnm  to 
the  writings  of  Victor  Cousin,  Saisaet,  Simon, 
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tnd  the  other  roemberB  of  the  Eclectic  choir.  If 
we  had  the  whole  of  the  Literature  of  the  mod- 
em French  School  by  as,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
we  conld  reproduce  nearly  the  entire  Essay  in  a 
series  of  quotations;  even  with  the  few  works 
at  band  we  can  do  this  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Mr.  M orell,  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  book,  speaks  so  modestly  about 
himself,  and  bis  great  obligation  to  others,  that 
we  would  not  have  dwelt  at  all  upon  these  defi- 
cieocies,  but  for  the  indiscreet  eulogy  of  his  ad- 
mlrera.  With  the  exception  of  the  English,  the 
Sfoteh,  the  modern  French,  and  some  few  of 
the  recent  German  schools,  he  appears  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  his  own  Essay,  to  have 
itodied  none  of  the  Philosophers  whom  he  criti- 
cises in  their  own  complete  works.  We  are  sur- 
prised, too,  to  notice  in  a  Critical  History  of  Phi- 
losophy the  utter  absence  of  all  reference  to 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  ancients,  when  both  his 
master,  Victor  Cousin,  and  his  fellow-disciples 
have  so  strikingly  set  him  the  example,  and  when 
modem  doctrines  must  so  frequently  suggest  an 
allusion  to  the  equivalent  or  analogous  tenets  of 
aatiquity,  to  the  mind  of  any  one  the  least  fa- 
miliar with  Ancient  Philosophy.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Morell  which  render  it  hardly  con- 
eeivable  that  he  should  have  ever  perused  any 
even  of  Bacon's  works  than  the  best  known  and 
most  popular.  With  Leibnitz  he  is  evidently 
anacquainted,  except  through  the  two  duodecimo 
▼otames  of  the  Paris  edition,  in  which  the  Th6o- 
die^e  is  the  only  Treatise  to  be  found  in  the  nine 
quarto  volumes  edited  by  Duteus.*  The  able 
fommary  of  Leibnitz^s  Philosophy,  contained  in 
the  fifth  volame  of  Brucker*8  Historia  Critica, 
leems  also  unknown  to  him.  The  posthumous 
Essays  published  in  the  French  edition  could  not 
have  been  dispensed  with,  but  still  less  can  the 
writings  given  to  the  worid  in  the  life-time  of 
their  Author,  which  reveal  the  growth  of  his  pe- 
ealiar  theories,  and  which  secured  his  fame,  be 
disregarded.  Even  the  mathematical  and  sci- 
eatific  papore  of  Leibnitz  cannot  be  treated  as 
ttoimportant,  by  the  Critical  Historian  of  Phi- 
kisopby,  who  reflects  upon  the  indissoluble  in- 
tertexture  of  his  Physical  and  Ethical  specula- 
tioos,  and  remembers  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
^m  vtRz,"  (borrowed  indisputably  from  the  ^^vis 
emtfrir"  of  Descartes,)  brought  inorganic  matter 
legitimately  within  the  range  of  metaphysical  in- 
quiry. 
Mr.  Moreirs  Critique  upon  Comte  furnishes 

*  His  worics  were  published  by  Datens  at  GencTs,  in 
17€8|  in  nine  Pans,  fivquently  bound  up  as  6  vols.  4  to. 
esmsponding^  to  the  VL  Tomi.  The  Critique  of  Locke's 
Essay,  and  some  other  treatises,  not  contained  in  the  edi- 
tion oTDuteua  are  giren  in  that  of  Paris,  by  Am6d^c  Jac- 
qaes. 


similar  evidence  of  hasty  and  superficial  proce- 
dure. It  is  manifestly  drawn  from  Sir  David 
Brewster*s  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  great  work,  and  from 
M.  8alsset*s  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 
not  from  the  careful  perusal  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophic  Positive  itself.  The  singularly  acute 
and  ingenious  work,  too,  which  represents  the 
opposite  or  Hegelian  wing  of  modern  infidel- 
ity, and  like  the  Positive  Philosophy,  demands 
an  instant  refutation,  though  even  Tholuch  haa 
been  unable  to  redeem  satisfactorily  his  pledge 
to  answer  it* — Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus,  is  only 
slightly  alluded  to.  Throughout,  we  must  say, 
there  is  much  more  learning  in  Mr.  Moreirs  Crit- 
ical History  pretended  than  evinced.  We  need 
not  wonder  that  British  Critics  have  been  de- 
ceived by  this  parade,  for  their  whole  cycle  of 
metaphysical  erudition  is  usually  bounded  by  the 
writings  of  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Locke,  Hume, 
Hartley,  and  the  Scotch  and  French  Schools, 
although  there  are  honourable  exceptions,  such 
as  Dugald  Stuart,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Bla- 
key.  Thus  a  work,  like  the  present,  which  re- 
vealed the  existence  and  the  characteristics  of 
vast  continents  of  speculation,  of  which  they 
bad  barely  heard,  might  easily  obtain  the  credit 
of  profound  learning  among  those  whose  studies 
could  not  have  rendered  them  competent  to  ques- 
tion or  fathom  its  depth.  Yet  the  disciples  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  might  have  put  in  a  caveat  to 
this  undiscerning  adulation. 

Another  large  deduction  which  is  to  be  made 
firom  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  this  Es- 
say has  reference  to  its  alleged  originality  of  re- 
flection, a  claim  which  is  by  no  means  set  up  for 
it  by  Mr.  Morell  himself.  The  form  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  are  indeed  novel  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  Cud  worth  and  Stanley  still  remaia 
the  standard  authorities  for  Metaphysical  Hia- 
tory;  but  those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Vic- 
tor Cousin  will  find  the  plan  of  Mr.  Morell's 
work  in  the   French  Philosopher's  Cours  de 

♦  We  hare  not  seen  the  Review  of  Strauss  by  Julius 
Miiller,  which  has  been  highly  commended ;  but  we  doubt 
the  possibility  of  a  Talid  refutation  from  the  platform  of 
German  Theology.  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Morell's  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  in  the  North  British  Review,  points 
out  the  peril  to  Christianity  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
Transcendental  views  of  Religion,  which  Ml  almost  under 
the  same  category  as  those  of  Strauss.  It  is  singular  to 
compare  the  expression  of  this  fear  with  the  words  of  Du- 
teus,  (repeating  after  Christian  Wolf,)  in  regard  to  the 
firet  manifestations  of  this  Philosophy.  Terror  punicus 
est,  si  quis  *  *  roetuat,  ''ista  et  similia  eo  tendere,  ut  ilia, 
quK  nunc  communi  consensu  pro  mysteriis  habentu  r,  vera 
mysteria  esse  desinant,  et  ut  deinceps,  ubi  e«  dignitate 
spoliata  flierint,  ipsa  etiam  hnmana,  Ratio  jus  ac  licentiam 
sibi  vindicet,  suo  ipsius  tribunali  subjiciendi,  et  sua  de- 
cempeda  metiendi."  Note  (hhhh.)  ad  Leibnitz.  Pnef.  ad 
Theod.  (63.    Op.  i,  p.  103. 
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Pbiloaophie,  and  all  his  leading  ideas  scattered 
tbrongh  M.  Cousin's  Tarions  works.  Mr.  Mo- 
rel! 18  a  strict,  we  will  not  say,  a  senrile  disciple 
of  the  great  Eclectic  teacher — his  principles  are 
purely  and  narrowly  Eclectic,  though  he  some- 
times loses  himself  in  the  maze  of  shadowy 
ideas, — and  he  is  merely  a  stray  specimen  in  the 
British  Seas  from  the  Tast  shoal  of  small  fish 
that  sport  abont  the  Leviathan  of  French  Phi- 
losophy. 

There  is  little  room  for  originality  in  Eclecti- 
cism, whether  it  be  the  medley  of  the  Later 
Academy,  of  the  Alexandrians,  or  of  modern 
Parisian  Metaphysics — whether  expounded  by 
Cicero,  Plotittus,  or  Cousin.  But  there  is  still 
less  chance  of  originality  for  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Morell,  are  merely  the  imitators  and  followers  of 
Eclectic  masters.  M.  Cousin  has  written  yigo- 
rously  and  gracefully  in  favour  of  his  views, — 
he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  establish, 
though  by  no  means  to  assert,  that  no  system  is 
utterly  destitute  of  truth  :*  but  the  eclecticism, 
which  he  has  founded,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  sifting  systems  that  have  passed  away, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  evoking  a  living  form  from  a 
congeries  of  lifeless  bones.  We  cannot  conceive 
the  fruitless  labor  as  very  difierent  from  the  en- 
deavor to  fill  the  cask  of  the  DanaSdes.  Eclec- 
ticism is  an  attempt  to  combine  things  separately 
recognized  to  be  false,  with  the  credulous  fancy 
Ihat  the  aggregation  of  falsehoods  may  establish 
the  truth.  So  far  as  the  desired  combination 
can  be  effected,  it  must  result  in  the  neutraliza- 
tion or  aunihilation  of  the  vital  and  distinctive 
principles  of  each  organism  thrown  into  the 
alembic.  All  the  alchemy,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed, will  only  suffice  to  keep  the  heterogene- 
ous elements  in  a  state  of  fusion;  let  there  be  a 
moment  of  rest,  and  there  will  be  fin  ally  left  only 
an  anomalous,  colourless,  insipid  caput  mortuum. 
It  is  impossible  to  introduce  any  Bolidarite,  to 
borrow  a  fashionable  phrase  from  France,  into 
the  discordant  materials,  and  there  can  conse- 
quently be  neither  the  regularity  of  form  nor  the 
permanence  of  substance  which  we  find  in  natu- 
ral crystallizations.  A  distinction  has  been  fre- 
quently attempted  to  be  established  by  the  School 
between  Syncretism  and  Eclecticism,  and  is  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Morell,  but  it  is  not  valid.  Syn- 
cretbm,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  be  Eclectic ; 
but  Eclecticism  must  be  Syncretistic,  and  must 
ultimately  share  the  fate  of  all  Syncretistic  for- 
mations, which  is  entire  disintegration  from  the 
absence  of  any  principle  of  coherence.  In  any 
age,  in  which  Eclecticism  may  prevail,  we  must 
attribute  its  acceptance  to  the  unrecognized  des- 


*  Ariitot.  Metaph.  I.  Min.  p. 
liastas  ad  loc. 
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pair  of  discovering  truth  by  further  examina- 
tion— to  the  indifference  to  laborious  specolation 
which  such  despair  occasions — and  to  a  deep- 
rooted  distrust  of  all  existing  systems.     It  is 
strange  that  M.  Saisset,  who  recognizee  tbie  so 
fully  in  regard  to  the  Alexandrine  School,*  does 
not  perceive  its  equal  applicaUlity  to  the  French. 
But  the  love  of  one's  own  theory  produces  a  aiaga- 
lar  blindness  or  distortion  of  vision,  and  that  able 
writer  transfers  to  the  Religionists  of  France, 
those  characteristics  which,  he  perceives,  apper- 
tain to  the  passing  age,  but  which  he  does  Bot 
perceive  to  be  in  reality  appropriate  to  his  own 
Philosophy.    Eclecticism  is  at  best  a  pure  stag- 
nation of  the  creative  intellect: — a  diligent  brocid- 
ing  upon  addled  eggs  in  the  hope  of  a  living  pro- 
geny.   It  is  a  vague  invocation  of  the  past  to 
reveal  what  can  only  be  expected  of  the  futnre: 
it  is  seeking  by  necromancy  to  raise  and  vivify 
the  shadows  of  the  dead,  instead  of  developing 
by  persevering  energy  the  powers  of  the  living. 
Yet  the  course  of  humanity  is  never  retrograde, 
even  when  most  so  in  appearance.    The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  may  be  our  wisest  monitor ; 
but  systems  once  profitably  tried  in  the  leghi* 
mate  development  of  humanity  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously revived  either  by  an  Eclectic  or  a 
Syncretistic  process,  without  undergoing  ancb 
large  modifications  as  completely  chango  their 
character  while  adapting  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  generation.    But  in  this  change 
the  Eclectic  or  Syncretistic  character  alnaost  en- 
tirely disappears.    For  these  reasons,  we  mnst 
always  regard  Eclecticism  as  a  monstrous  falla- 
cy— a  sign  of  an  age  intellectually  weak. — and 
a  virtual  admission  of  incompetency  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  times ;  and  we  must  especiaHy  deny 
originality  to  Mr.  Morell,  as  a  mere  ac^yte,  not 
even  a  high-priest,  in  the  temple  of  modem  JSe- 
lecticism. 

It  should  be  added,  before  leaving  this  subject, 
that  Eclecticism,  without  recognisiag  the  depar- 
ture from  its  strict  character,  allows  a  wide  lati- 
tude on  either  side  for  differences  and  divorgen- 
ces*  One  element  or  another  may  be  anem 
prominently  developed,  and  become  dominant 
over  the  rest:  and  we  can  readily  discover  in  the 
writings  of  M.  Cousin  and  his  followers,  incln- 
ding  Mr.  Morell,  a  very  decided  inclination  to- 
wards Transcendental  Idealism,  and  the  conao- 
quent  Pantheism.  This  tendency,  which  is  dailj 
becoming  more  pronounced,  presents  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  course  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Phi- 
losophers, and  accounts  for  the  passionate  aidonr 
and  ingenious  sophistry  with  which  both  BIr.  Mo- 


*  Saisseti  Essais  Bur  la  Philoaopliie  et  la  1 
De  L*Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  originally  published  in  the  lie- 
vue  dea  Deux-Mondea  aa  a  review  of  M.  Jules  SiaHn'a 
History  of  that  School. 
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rell  and  M.  Saieset  deny  the  PantbeiBtic  ten- 
dency  of  Eclecticism.  We  do  not  doubt  their 
own  sincerity,  but  it  is  the  sincerity  of  self-de- 
Insion.  The  Tory  Tehemence  of  their  denial  is 
in  itself  suspicious,  it  is  like  the  declamations  of 
the  Puseyites  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  tendency 
of  their  doctrines.  It  is  the  latent  feeling  of  si- 
aiKtade,  accompanied  with  the  desire  but  also 
with  the  inability  to  disprove  its  reality,  which 
occasions  so  much  heat,  and  drives  them,  for 
want  of  valid  arguments,  to  captious  quibbles, 
petty  word-spellings,  and  the  sophistical  confu- 
sion of  mere  declamation.  But  where  the  es- 
sence and  the  consequences  of  two  systems  are 
the  same,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  establish  artfully, 
or  even  successfully,  mere  verbal  distinctions. 
The  intrinatc  identity  will  ultimately  reveal  itself 
through  the  clouds  and  mists  of  purely  formal 
differences  which  have  been  artificially  thrown 
around  it. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  or  to  underrate  by 
these  observations  the  real  services  rendered  to 
the  progress  of  Philosophy  by  Victor  Cousin  and 
his  disciples.  If  their  Eclecticism  be  insufficient 
as  a  system  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  in- 
telligible and  sensible  universe,  or  to  supply  the 
wants  and  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
mmd  in  its  present  stage  of  inquiry,  it  has  in- 
eontestably  the  important  merit  of  necessitating 
a  renewed  study  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and 
of  facilitating  this  study  by  collecting,  collating, 
and  illustrating  the  works  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  of  every  age  and  clime.  Eclecticism 
claims  to  be  *'the  history  of  Philosophy  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  Philosophy  properly  so 
called;*'*  and  from  this  character  compels  its  vo- 
taries to  undertake  with  renewed  diligence  the 
stody  of  philosophical  history.  This  special  duty 
has  not  been  neglected.  To  this  School  we  al- 
ready owe  many  valuable  translations  and  edi- 
tiotts  of  tho  illustrious  sages  of  former  times,  and 
elaborate  commentaries  on  ancient  and  modern 
systems.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  unjust  opprobrium  which  so  long 
shrouded  the  name  of  the  great  and  the  good 
Bpittoza :  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  works 
of  Plotinns  and  Abelard ;  from  them  we  may 
hope,  notwithstanding  Mr.  MorelPs  shallow  sneer, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  his  School,  for  intelligible  editions  of  the 
whole  series  of  Schoolmen  from  John  Erigena  to 
Gerson,  though  as  yet  their  sole  contribution  to 
the  elucidation  of  Medieval  Philosophy  Is  Victor 
Cousin's  edition  of  the  previously  unpublished 

*  "  lliistoire  de  la  philosophie  appliqude  iL  T^tude  de  la 
pkiloMphie  proprement  ditc."  M.  H.  fiaudrillart — No- 
tice of  Quetelet*f  Social  System,  ap.  Journal  des  Econo- 
mittes.  No.  ^,  p.  70.  cf.  V.  Cousin.  Introd.  i  I'HiBt.  de 
la  Philosophie.    Le^on.  ii. 


works  of  Abelard ; — and  we  may  expect  at  their 
hands  a  valid  abnegation  of  the  Positiveism, 
Transcendentalism,  and  Hegelianism,  which  they 
must  continue  unable  wholly  to  refute.  They 
may  render  valuable  service  to  humanity  by  re* 
jecting  and  withstanding  the  infidelity  of  Comto 
and  the  opposite  infidelity  of  Strauss,  until  the 
Coryphsus  of  a  higher  Philosophy  may  arise  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of,  those  arch-infidels,  and 
wrest  the  victory  from  their  grasp. 

The  merit  of  reviving  the  study  of  neglected 
philosophers  is  duly  exhibited  by  the  various  fol- 
lowers of  M.  Cousin,  and  is  legitimately  claimed 
for  them  by  Mr.  Morell,  who  commends  them 
also  not  unjustly  for  the  critical  attention  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  all  the  systems  of 
Germany  which  agitate  the  day.  The  merit 
is  by  no  means  trivial,  nor  is  the  service  slight. 
When  any  great  intellectual  revolution  is  at  haod« 
and  received  opinions  have  both  displayed  their 
whole  efficacy  and  revealed  their  deficiencies,  the 
necessary  preparation  for  further  advancement 
consists  in  the  diligent  scrutiny  of  all  accredited 
systems,  and  the  careful  examination  of  all  for- 
mer belief.  When  the  lights  and  stars  of  heaven 
fail  us,  we  must  determine  our  onward  coarse  by 
the  dead  reckonmg.  If  from  the  vast  collection 
of  reveries,  sophisms,  and  fragmentary  truths  of 
former  time,  it  bo  impossible,  (as  experience  has 
proved,  and  mnst  prove  it  to  be,)  to  educe  any 
organic  and  harmonious  systeas,  neverthelessi 
the  errors  which  we  notice,  and  the  discoverable 
causes  of  those  errors  may  guard  us  against  the 
repetition  of  similar  delusions ;  and  the  partial 
truths  which  we  may  detect,  as  well  as  the  blun- 
ders of  the  past,  may  be  pregnant  with  valuable 
suggestions.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  temple,  or  the  brute  earth  which 
may  be  evoked  from  the  chaos.  The  History  of 
Philosophy  is  not  Philosophy  itself.  In  all  time* 
however,  the  preparation  for  great  intellectual 
mutations  has  been  evinced  and  expedited  by  a 
careful  examination  of  former  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  It  was  the  aealous  pursuit  of 
historical  inquiries  which  smoothed  the  way  for 
the  mighty  innovations  of  Luther  and  Bacon : 
and  it  is  from  a  greater,  a  wider,  a  deeper,  and 
more  discriminating  zeal  in  similar  pursuits  that 
we  would  venture  to  anticipate  not  merely  a 
comiug  advancement  in  Philosophy,  but  that 
general  Instauration  of  all  learning  which  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  thorough 
reformation  of  Philosophy.  It  is  possible,  in« 
deed,  and  tlie  political  and  intellectual  anarchy 
of  the  times  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  wo 
may  be  doomed  to  the  forty  years*  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  before  we  enter  into  that  promised 
land  on  the  verge  of  which  we  appear  to  be  now 
hovering. 
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luumucb,  theo,  aa  Mr.  Moreirs  work  per 
forma  with  coiuiderable  though  derivative  skill, 
the  peculiar  fuuctions  of  the  Eclectic  School,  we 
deem  it  entitled  to  much  consideration  and  re- 
gard ;  and  we  hailed  its  appearance  with  the 
more  satisfaction,  as  it  was  calculated  to  exhibit 
to  English  and  Scotch  Psychologists — (we  will 
not  call  them  Metaphysicians,)*-boundless  fields 
of  inquiry  which  they  bad  never  trodden,  and 
ingenious,  though  fallacious  systems,  of  whose 
character  they  had  hitherto  entertained  no  defi- 
nite idea,  and  whose  pretensions,  though  higher 
than  their  own,  they  have  affected  through  igno- 
rance superciliously  to  disregard.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  discover  in  Mr.  Morell's  writings  those 
rare  graces  and  elegancies  of  composition,  with 
which  others  have  been  enraptured — ^we  feel  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  doubt  where  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Dr.  Thomwell  have  admired — but  his  book  is 
written  in  a  simple,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perspic- 
voos  manner;  and,  when  we  consider  tbe  obscure 
labyrinths  of  thought  through  which  he  has  had 
to  trace  bis  steps,  and  tbe  difiiculty  of  a  clear  ex- 
position of  such  topics— a  difficulty  which  ap- 
peared great  even  to  the  perspicacity  of  Aristo- 
tle*— we  must  commend  him  highly  for  these  ex- 
cellencies, which  were  those  most  desirable  in  a 
criticism  of  abstruse  philosophies.  It  must  not 
be  concealed,  however,  that  there  is  much  vague- 
ness and  indecision  in  his  discussion  of  some  dis- 
puted points ;  but  this  is  inevitably  incident  to  all 
Eclecticism,  which  is  bound  in  principle  to  solve 
no  discrepance,  without  squinting  at  the  same 
time  at  the  four  qaarters  of  the  heavens. 

With  these  cursory  remarks  we  close  our  gen- 
eral notice  of  Mr.  Morell's  Critical  History  of 
Philosophy,  but  before  putting  the  volume  aside 
we  would  subject  some  of  its  particular  positions 
to  a  more  special  examination. 

"  There  is  one  truth,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  "which 
the  whole  of  our  inquiries  into  the  speculative 
philosophy  of  the  present  age  is  calculated  to 
teach — namely,  that  the  great  question  of  phi- 
losophy is  that  of  method."f  The  observation 
is  not  the  less  worthy  of  regard  for  its  immediate 
derivation  from  Saisset  and  Cousin,  with  whom 
it  was  by  no  means  original,  nor  for  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition.  The  point  of  departure  and 
the  direction  necessarily  determine  the  port  at 
which  we  shall  arrive  by  the  prosecution  of  our 
voyage  :  and,  in  a  branch  of  study,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  facts  are  more  liable 
to  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  pre-ex- 
istent  lights  within,  than  to  modify  and  shape 
preconceived  notions,  the  method  pursued  con- 

*  Aristot.  Metaph.  ii.  c.  i,  p.  996.  a.  15. 

t  Part  III.  c.  ix.  }iv.  Conftlusion,  p.  731 .  cf.  p.  46 — 55. 
Saisset,  cited,  p.  1:25.  n.  V.  Couein.  Hist.  Phil.  six.  Sidrle. 
Le(,on,  iii. 


stittttes  the  distinctive  feature  of  each  PhikMopby, 
and  gives  the  complexion  to  all  its  developoeats. 

The  different  systems  of  Philosophy  havebeea 
divided  by  Mr.  Morell,  after  the  example  of  Vie« 
tor  Cousin,  into  five  classes,  SensationaUsm, 
Idealism,  Mysticism,  Scepticism,  and  Ecleeti* 
cism.  Valid  objections  might  be  made  to  tkii 
division,  as  presenting  only  shadowy  and  waver- 
ing boundaries  to  separate  one  form  of  Philose* 
phy  from  another,  and  as  obscuring  the  signifi^ 
cant  fact  that  all  systems  run  into  and  spring  oat 
of  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  defy  tbe 
attempt  to  fix  tbeir  chamteleon  hues;  yet,  as  the 
supposed  central  germs  are  to  ordinary  percep- 
tion radically  distinct  from  each  other,  we  will 
for  the  present  accept  this  distribution,  the  rather 
as  it  enables  us  to  dispense  with  a  tedious  and 
uninteresting  investigation.  Of  these  five  Sy§- 
tems,  it  is  very  evident  that  Scepticism  must  be 
without  specific  philosophical  method ;  for,  being 
by  its  constitution  purely  negative  in  characler, 
it  can  only  destroy,  but  never  build  op:  and, 
moreover,  constant  negation  can  take  place  only 
sub  modo  asseverationU,  and  will  therefore  in  each 
instance  be  determined  by  the  particular  schems 
w  hich  is  the  object  o f  refutation .  Tbe  four  other 
Systems  derive  their  methods  from  the  princi- 
ples to  which  they  respectively  appeal  for  tbe 
evidence  of  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge— 
tbe  main  and  fundamental  problem  of  all  Meu- 
physical  Philosophy.  The  four  distinct  princi- 
ples, which  communicate  to  each  Philosophy  its 
appropriate  method,  have  been  designated  by 
Mr.  Morell  the  Positive  Principle,  the  Individotl 
Principle,  the  Traditional  Principle,  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Principle.* 

To  the  selection  and  application  of  these  terms 
we  entertain  most  decided  objections.  They  are 
calculated  to  prejudge  the  merits  of  the  respec- 
tive systems  by  an  appeal  ad  captandum  to  tbe 
heedless  ear  and  the  unreflecting  mind ;  and  so 
far  as  they  have  any  special  connection  with  the 
Systems  to  which  they  are  assigned,  it  is  only 
with  those  systems  as  professed  by  some  of  tbeir 
most  distinguished  advocates  in  the  present  day. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  or  permanent  propriety  in 
their  appropriation;  tbe  connection  is  casual  and 
temporary,  and  cannot  be  legitimately  made  tbe 
foundation  of  a  philosophical  nomenclature.  Itit 
true  that  M.  Comte,  the  magnus  Apollo  of  modem 
Sensationalism  has  given  to  his  elaborate  scheme 
of  Philosophy  the  appellation  of  Philosophu  Pof* 
itive,  and  thai  he  has  been  followed  by  M.  Littrft 
and  M.  Pinel;  but  the  prior  employment  of  tbe 
term  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Th6odic6e,f  which  Mr. 

•  Part.  III.  c.  ix.  Jiv,  p.  731. 

t  Alis  (Teritatea)  Tocari  posaunt  PonHvm^  oooniui 
Tundum  leges,  quasindere  natnne  Deo  placuit,  TeJsallea 
ab  his  dependent.  Diss.  De  Conform,  rid.  cum  RaCioiic : 
prafix.  ad  Theod.  $  2.  torn.  1,  p.  6&. 
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Morell  bad  probably  read,  was  utterly  alien  to 
this  usage;  and  it  occurs  in  Dens  as  a  familiar 
technical  term  of  Theology,*  in  a  sense  wholly 
incompatible  with  this  conclusive  consecration 
to  the  system  of  materialism,  and  agreeing  bet- 
ter with  the  Philosophy  of  Lamennais.  Comte 
might,  and  we  think,  must  have  taken  the  name 
from  Bacotttt  though  Bacon  would  never  have 
assented  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  that  designation.  Yet  Bacon,  Leib- 
aits.  Dens,  and  Comte,  though  applying  the  epi- 
thet to  diverse  schemes,  agree  in  using  it  with 
reference  to  a  common  and  unvarying  idea,  and 
in  indicating  by  its  use  those  fundamental  doc- 
trines beyond  which  the  human  mind  cannot  in- 
quire,  and  for  which  it  is  futile  to  ask  for  any  ex- 
planation. With  this  signification  it  belongs  pe- 
culiarly to  no  particular  sect.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
wrested  from  its  earlier  and  uniform  meaning,  in 
which  if  appropriated  to  any  single  system,  it 
would  more  nearly  accord  with  Mr.  MorelPs 
Traditional  Principle  than  any  other,  it  can  be 
strictly  employed  merely  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Negative  Principle,  (if  we  may  hazard  the  ex- 
pression,) involved  in  Scepticism,  and  possibly 
in  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Thus  ap- 
plied, however,  it  would  have  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive signification  than  is  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Morell,  and  one  differing  widely  from  it,  and  it 
would  in  most  instances  exclude  Philosophers 
belonging  to  that  very  school,  to  which  it  has 
been  exclusively  assigned  by  him,  while  in  a  ma- 
jority of  caaes  it  would  include  those  belonging 
to  the  opposite  Schools. 

The  term.  Individual  Principle,  is  not  more 
happily  chosen.  All  Metaphysics  of  the  highest 
w  of  the  lowest  order,  (if  we  except  the  budding 
Philosophy  of  M.  Quetelet,  which  can  scarcely 
admit  of  development  into  Metaphysics,)  must 
either  rest  directly  upon,  or  receive  its  confirma- 
tion from  the  individual  consciousness  and  per- 
ianal experience  of  men.t  It  is  to  the  Individ  ual 
consciousness  that  all  arguments  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  addressed ;  and  it  is  to  that  tribunal 
that  every  final  appeal  must  be  made.  If  the 
Scotch  School,  which  forswears  Metaphysics, 
and  has  only  produced  what  has  been  well  named 

*  Tbeologia  tripliciter  dividi  Bolet,  nempe \apo§iiivam^ 
kc.    Tbeolog.  Dogin.  De  Deo.  $  ii.  vol.  1,  p.  1. 

t  Nil  philosophiam  per-eque  coiTupit.ac  ilia  inquisitio 
parentum  Cupidinifl ;  hoc  est,  quod  philosophi  principia 
rerum,  quemadmodum  in  natura  inveniuntur,  non  recc- 
pvrant  etamplezi  sunt,  at  doeirinam  quondam  potUivam, 
et  umquam  fide  ezperimentali.  Fab.  Cupid,  Bacon's 
Works,  Ed.  Montagu,  vol.  xi.  p.  99.  cf.  Comte.  Cours  de 
Phil.  Po«.  tome  i.  p.  vii.  It  is  probably  with  reference  to 
this  remarkable  passage  that  Corato  so  frequently  calls 
Bacon  the  father  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

t Locke.  E.May  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Epis- 
tk  to  the  Reader. 


an  Empirical  Psychology,  refers  every  thing  to 
Common  Sense:  if  Fichte  developes  his  whole 
scheme  out  of  his  single  principle,  the  leh  and 
the  Nein-lch;  and  Hegel,  like  Gorgias,*  by  dM 
process  of  the  individual  reason,  draws  his  Ab- 
solute Idealism  out  of  nothing,  OsssO; — neverthe- 
less this  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  limitation 
or  special  application  of  the  Individual  Principle 
to  Idealism.  For  certainly  the  appeal  to  indi- 
vidual reason  and  consciousness  is  not  more  di- 
rect or  frequent  in  the  case  of  these  Philosophers 
than  it  was  in  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
or  in  the  sneers  of  Voltaire.  D'Alembert,  and  Hel- 
vetius.  Nay,  if  any  one  School  is  entitled  to 
claim  this  designation  in  preference  to  others,  we 
think  it  should  be  awarded  to  the  Mystics,  whose 
isolated  reveries,  and  implicit  reliance  upon  their 
own  individual  and  inner  experience,  (be  it  im- 
agination or  not,)  and  whose  utter  disregard  of 
the  reasons  and  conviction  of  others,  present  a 
much  stronger  title  to  this  appellation  than  can 
be  offered  by  the  Idealists. 

It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  trace  any  applicability 
whatever  of  the  Traditional  Principle  to  the 
Mystics;  but  we  consider  Mr.  Moreirs  remarka 
upon  Mysticism  as  constituting  the  feeblest  por- 
tion of  his  Treatise.  It  can  only  result  from  the 
most  inexplicable  confusion  of  ideas  that  Jacob 
B6ehmen,  Swede nborg,  and  Lamennais  are 
classed  with  the  Sceptics,  while  St.  Simon« 
(who,  we  believe,  first  employed  the  expression, 
Positive  Philosophy,  in  the  same  sense  as  Comte,) 
is  regarded  as  a  Mystic.  It  is  only  when  we 
give  an  unusual  and  unwarrantable  meaning  to 
the  epithet.  Traditional,  that  we  can  trace  any 
connection  between  the  attribute  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Morell.  If  by 
Tradition  we  understand  the  claim  of  Revela- 
tion, or  of  the  direct  communication  of  Ood  to 
man,  then  the  term  may  be  applicable  to  the 
Mystics;  but  assuredly  a  happier  term  might 
have  been  invented,  for  in  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  word,  it  is  much  more  appropriate  to  the 
Eclectics  themselves,  who  profess  to  seek  the 
materials  of  their  Philosophy  in  all  the  systems 
which  have  been  handed  down  through  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  world.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Mr.  Morell,  in  forming  his  catalogue  of  Sceptics* 
has  confounded  and  blended  together  the  origi- 
nal and  philosophical  import  of  Scepticism  with 
its  ordinary  or  derivative  meaning,  in  which  it 
implies  infidelity.  With  similar  duplicity  he  has 
joined  together  those  who  assert  that  the  sole 
principle  of  Philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
jective and  often  artificial  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  also  those  who  deny  that  it  is  possible 

*  Isocrates.  De  Pennntat.  $  26.  *35.  Orat.  Alt.  Ed. 
Dobsoa.    torn,  iii,  p.  650. 
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to  find  a  valid  basis  for  Philosophy  in  the  human 
reason,  and  has  called  both  of  them  Mystics. 
When  we  witness  this  confusion  of  ideas  and  the 
arbitrary  transference  of  the  term  from  its  legiti- 
mate signification,  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting 
that  the  Traditional  Principle  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Mystics  with  an  ulterior  polemical  aim; 
and  very  pregnant  indications  of  this  might  be  de- 
tected in  the  positions  assumed  by  the  French 
Eclectics  relative  to  the  exciting  question  of  pub- 
lic education  in  France. 

But  we  would  most  particularly  take  excep- 
tion to  the  claim  which  is  made,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  made,  in  favour  of  the  Eclec- 
tic School.  This  is  done  by  a  very  illegiti- 
imate  petitio  principHf  which  indeed  may  be 
equally  observed  of  the  other  epithets  attributed 
by  Mr.  Morell  to  the  respective  Schools.  There 
is  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  Eclectic  School  is 
peculiarly  progressive  by  stating  the  Progressive 
Principle  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
We  have  already  offered  some  strong  reasons  for 
our  belief  that  Eclecticism  belongs  pre-eminent- 
ly to  a  period  of  stagnation ;  but  all  argument  is 
cashiered  by  this  arrogant  appropriation  of  a 
name  for  tiie  purpose  of  catching  the  vulgar 
herd,  and  securing  the  adherence  of  the  unre- 
flecting multitude,  without  even  suggesting  the 
necessity  of  the  examination  before  the  sweep- 
ing assumption  is  conceded.  Strauss  thinks  the 
adoption  of  his  system  of  biblical  and  philosophi- 
cal interpretation,  which  converts  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  Histories  into  a  series  of 
myths,  a  necessary  condition  of  the  continued 
belief  in  Christianity  and  of  progress  in  intelli- 
gence.* Comte  likewise  claims  progress  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  the  Positive  Philoso- 
phy,! and  makes  this  alleged  merit  its  principal 
title  to  consideration.  Whether  we  admit  or 
deny  the  validity  of  his  reasoning,  it  is  by  argu- 
ment that  he  urges  his  claim;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  has  made  out  a  very  strong  and 
elaborate  case  in  his  favour.  Comte  solicits  the 
public  confidence  for  his  system  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  only  Philosophy  which  necessarily 
and  potently  ministers  to  the  cause  of  order  and 
pn^ress;  and  nearly  every  conclusion  through- 
out his  six  ponderous  tomes  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  supposed  characteristic.  Mr.  Morell, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  bare  assertion  that 
the  Eclectic  School  are  the  Representatives  of 
the  Progressive  Principle^  and  considers  their 
claim  established  by  the  naked  declaration. 
Perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  that  he  assumes 

*  Strauss.  Life  of  Jesus,  $  151,  vol.  iii.  p.  440.  Eng.  Ed. 
t  Comte  Cours  de  Philosophie  Po«tive.  tome  iv.  p.  107. 
tome  vi,  p.  516,  735,  etpasHm. 

t  V.  Cousin  makes  the  same  claim,  though  in  a  less  ob- 
jectionable form.    Introd.  Hist.  Pfail.  Le^oni.  zii.  ziii. 


it,  without  venturing  by  any  explicit  assertion  to 
arouse  that  scrutiny  which  might  summarily  re- 
ject the  arrogated  claim.  Prima  fadt^  the  poii- 
tion  of  Mr.  Morell,  if  questioned  at  all,  is  ntteriy 
untenable;  for  how  can  a  system,  formed  out  of 
the  shreds  and  patches  of  other  systems,  like  Jo- 
seph's coat  of  many  colours — how  can  such  a  lys^ 
tem,  which  draws  all  its  materials  from  the  past, 
be  progressive  ?  Neither  philosophers,  nor  ordi- 
nary men  are  likely  to  make  much  progress,  if, 
when  they  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  they  do 
nothing  but  look  backwards.  The  progress  to 
be  anticipated  from  modem  Eclecticism  may  bo 
estimated  from  the  results  due  to  the  Middle 
Academy,  and  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  and  lamblichus.  The  only  service 
which  it  has  rendered,  and  itis  one  which  wears 
more  disposed  to  overrate  than  undervalue,  is 
that  it  has  kept  alive,  or  rather  revived,  the 
knowledge  of  effete  systems  and  maintained  a 
reverence  for  the  pursuit  of  Philosophy  itself. 
Are  we  indebted  for  anything  beyond  this  to  Gi- 
ovanni Pico  di  Mirandola,  and  the  other  Eclec- 
tics at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Peripatetic  and  Acade- 
mic Philosophies  ? — are  we  indebted  for  anything 
more  than  this  to  Victor  Cousin  and  bis  disci- 
ples?   Certainly  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

But  a  conclusive  objection  to  this  pretended 
character  of  progression  is  contained  in  the  lead- 
ing doctrine  of  the  Eclectics  themselves.  They 
maintain  that  each  system  which  has  successively 
won  the  credence  of  the  public,  whether  Scepti- 
cism or  Positiveism  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
the  reaction  from  precedent  excesses,  and  the  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  further  advancement. 
**  Positiveism  gives  us  truth  and  error;  the  individ- 
ual reason  gives  us  truth  and  error;  tradition  gives 
us  truth  and  error;  but  humanity  sifts  the  resultsof 
individual  thinking,  and  hands  us  down  a  stream 
of  truth  ever  widening  as  it  flows  onwards."* 
Thus,  even  the  Scepticism  of  Berkeley  and 
Home,  sweeping  as  it  was,  rendered  essential  aid 
to  the  progress  of  sound  Philosophy,  by  striking- 
ly exhibiting,  and  in  that  manner  strongly  refu- 
ting the  deficiencies  and  the  extravagancies 
which  were  involved  in  the  dogmas  of  Locko« 
According  to  the  main  Eclectic  doctrine,  every 
School  of  Philosophy  is  progressive  as  each 
answers  some  distinctive  purpose  in  the  further- 
ance of  Philosophy ;  and,  therefore,  to  claim  a  pro- 
gressive character  pre-eminently  or  characteris- 
tically for  Eclecticism  is  virtually  to  deny  one  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  School,  la  con- 
firmation of  this  we  need  only  appeal  to  the 
writiugs  of  Victor  Cousin,  or  to  the  present  work 
of  Mr.  Morell. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  we  have 

*  Morell.  Hist.  Phil.  Conclasran.  p.  734. 
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ramiirked  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  MorelPs 
cltMificatiott  that  we  should  regard  the  elassifi 
catioo  itself  as  in  many  respects  highly  ohjec- 
tiooabJe.  But  we  have  no  design,  at  present,  of 
entering  further  into  this  subject,  and  shall  con 
seqaently  refrain  from  urging  his  inconsistency 
at  tiroes  even  with  his  own  principles.  We  will 
only  add  to  this  general  and  rapid  notice,  n  few 
obsarrations  upon  detached  positions  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ell,  which  we  consider  erroneous  in  themselves, 
but  which  have  been  the  received  sophisms  of 
the  Idealistic  and  Eclectic  Schools  in  nearly  all 
ages,  and  have  frequently  proved  stumbling 
blocks  even  to  the  votaries  of  other  Schools.  At 
the  same  time  we  shall  not  neglect  such  other 
errors  of  Mr.  Morell  as  have  diflnsed  their  vi- 
ms throughout  his  whole  Philosophy. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  flip- 
pant mode  in  which  Mr.  Morell  cashiers  theme- 
disval  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  The  views 
which  we  then  combated  are  pressed  further 
when  be  renaarks  that  ^*  before  any  new  philoso- 
phy could  be  originated,  it  was  necessary  that 
this  whole  system  (Scholasticism)  should  be 
combated,  and  in  some  measure  overthrown.*'* 
This  is  sufliciently  vague,  but  it  is  *'in  some 
measure'* true;  the  victory,  however,  was  pushed 
too  far,  and  modern  philosophy  failed  to  obtain 
the  ipolia  opima  by  oeglecting  to  appropriate  to 
itself  the  arms  of  the  vanquished.  Scholasticism 
rendered  its  pretensions  false  and  futile,  and  be- 
came positively  pernicious  by  arrogating  to  Dia- 
lectics a  domain  which  did  not  legitimately  be- 
loDg  to  its  jurisdiction.  Its  defect  lay  not  in  an 
erroneous  exposition  of  the  laws  of  human 
thought  and  reasoning,  but  in  the  extension  of 
its  claim  to  empire  over  the  materials  of  reason- 
iog  and  the  subject  matter  of  thought.  But  this 
error  had  been  as  clearly  designated  as  such  by 
Aristodef  as  by  Bacon,  and  was  recognized, 
though  not  sufficiently  guarded  against,  in  the 
best  ages  of  Scholasticism.  By  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Bacon,  but  with  a  feeling  of  contempt- 
uous disregard  for  Scholasticism,  we  wantonly 
abandoned  the  advantages  of  the  strict  and  sym- 
metrical concatenation  of  the  Scholastic  Logic, 
the  want  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ence, and  to  which  we  are  slowly  and  obscurely 
ramming  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Morell. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  exclusive  and  partial  ap- 
prehension of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  Mr. 
Morell  censures  the  sage  of  Verulam  by  saying 
that  **  Bacon,  by  concentrating  his  chief  atten- 
tion upon  nature,  and  applying  his  new  method 

•Morefl.  Crit.  HiaL  Phil.  p.  61. 
f  ArifltoU  MeUph.  ii,  p.  995.    Alexander  AphrodisiensiB 
tad  Asclepiui.  Scfaol.  ad  Aristot,  p.  606. 
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ororganum  mainly  to  its  interpretation,  gave  to 
his  philosophy  an  empirical  tendency,  which  by 
degrees  conferred  far  too  exclusive  a  value  on 
outward  observation,'*  &c.*  This  is  hy  no 
means  home  out  by  the  fact ;  though  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  praise  of  Bacon's  most  noisy  fol- 
lowers, and  by  the  constant  vituperation  of  his 
opponents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  par- 
ties should  have  neglected  to  study  Bacon*s  own 
works,  or  should  have  read  them  with  so  little 
care.  An  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Bacoo,  particularly  of  the  Preface  to  the 
lQ8tanratio  Magna,  will  prove  that  Bacon  neither 
overlooked  nor  underrated  the  Ethical  depart- 
ments of  Science.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  the  special  object  of  Bacon's  la- 
bours, to  reclaim  Natural  Science  from  the  vi- 
cious treatment  which  they  had  received  from 
the  Scholastics  by  their  inclusion  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Dialectics,  necessarily  gave  considera- 
ble prominence  to  the  exposition  of  his  views 
relative  to  the  study  of  nature.  But  the  *'Fabn* 
laCupidinis"  could  never  have  been  written  by 
one  who  considered  that  all  valuable  or  impor- 
tant knowledge  was  contained  in  or  exhausted 
by  Physical  Science  and  its  dependencies.  Mr* 
Morell,  it  is  true,  afterwards  speaks  of  Bacon  in 
terms  more  consonant  with  the  real  character  of 
the  Baconian  Philosophy,!  but  the  general  tenor 
of  bis  remarks  coincides  with  the  unfair  and  par- 
tial view  of  DeMaistre.  and  can  be  sustained  only 
by  a  garbled  and  defective  interpretation  of  Ba- 
con*s  works.  In  all  Eclectic  criticism  a  singu- 
larly false  and  deceptive  procedure  is  prevalent. 
Every  scheme,  roust,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Eclectics,  have  its 
good  to  be  accepted,  and  its  evil  to  be  reject- 
ed; hence,  they  divide  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism into  two  parts  by  an  arti6cial.  and  fre- 
quently imaginary  and  arbitrary  line.  In  this 
process  there  is  a  violent  disruption  of  all  the 
natural  affinities  and  coherence  which  constitute 
the  unity  and  essence  of  each  system;  the  na- 
tive harmony  which  assimilates  and  adu nates 
the  whole  organism  is  supplauted  by  an  artifi- 
cial discord;  and  the  dissevered  members  repre- 
sent the  whole  from  which  they  are  sundered, 
no  otherwise  than  the  silly  fellow's  brick  did  the 
house  from  which  it  was  taken. 

We  have  less  exception  to  ofier  to  Mr.  Morell's 
criticism  on  Locke.  His  observations  on  this 
subject  are  exceedingly  acute  and  ingenious,  and 
in  the  main  both  accurate  and  important.  His 
distinctions  are  ably  and  perspicuously  elabo- 
rated,  though  in  this  respect  he  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  Cousin.  He  sees  very  clearly  that  Locke's 
elephant  stands  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  but 

•Morell.  Crit  Hist. Phil.  p.  64. 
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he  does  not  perceive  that  the  tortoise,  which  he 
discovers,  stands  upon  nothing.  He  winds  up 
his  criticisno  upon  Locke's  refutation  of  innate 
ideas  by  observing  that  "strip  them  of  their  ab- 
stract dress,  and  you  will  find  that  every  mind 
contains  in  its  primitive  judgmenu,  uay,  possesses, 
as  the  very  law  of  its  activity,  the  germ  of  these 
very  axioms  which  the  more  cultivated  intellect 
learns  but  to  develops  and  to  express."*  But 
on  this  passage  we  would  remark  that,  the  mind 
does  not  so  much  possess  these  primitive  judg* 
ments  as  the  law  of  its  activity,  as  it  solves  them 
by  the  natural  operation  of  the  processes  of  the 
intellect.  They  are  not  so  much  germs  at  first 
latent  and  gradually  developed,  as  they  are 
truths  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  intellect 
in  obedience  to  the  inherent  laws  of  its  solution. 

The  whole  subject  is  skilfully  analysed  by 
Aristotle.f  There  is  no  science  of  particulars; 
but  from  particulars  we  rise  to  the  apprehension 
of  general  truths,  and  the  formation  of  axioms,  or 
those  general  principles  which  furnish  the  major 
premises  in  all  our  reasoning.  The  most  gene- 
ral principles  are  assumed  by  successive  ioduc- 
tions,  or  are  suggested  by  the  un analysed  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  and  the  loose  indications  of  a 
vague  experience*  This  is  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
In  the  execution  of  this  process,  we  are  guided 
by  the  laws  and  organic  functions  of  the  human 
intellect,  because  inevitably  subject  to  them. 
From  our  premises  thus  obtained,  we  reasou 
downwards,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  our  deduc- 
tion by  comparing  our  conclusions  with  the  re- 
suits  of  carefully  observed  experience;  but  in  the 
whole  of  this  procedure  the  mind  is  limited  to 
relative  truth,  and  neither  does  nor  can  ascend 
to  the  absolute.  The  very  supposition  of  its 
ability  to  do  so  is  a  virtual  negation  of  the  sub* 
ordination  of  the  human  intellect  to  any  laws  at 
all — yet  this  is  the  very  hypothesis  which  Mr. 
Morell  tacitly  assumes  both  in  his  observations  on 
Locke  and  throughout  his  whole  work. 

The  line  of  argument  which  is  principally 
adopted  by  Mr.  Morell,  in  his  exposition  of 
Locke*s  errors  relative  to  innate  ideas,  is  the  Rt- 
duetto  ad  absurdum.  It  is  similarly  employed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  the  Eclectics 
and  Idealists — and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
they  should  have  been  anticipated  in  this  very 
respect  by  Aristotle.t  He  attempts  to  prove  the 
truth  of  those  axioms,  which  are  usually  select- 
ed as  illustrations  of  innate  principles  by  this  ar- 
gument. As,  notwithstanding  the  refutation  of  the 
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theory  of  innate  ideas  by  Locke,  (which  ws  admit 
to  be  not  wholly  valid  or  perspicuous,)  it  is  k 
some  sort  rehabilitated  by  Mr.  Morell,  and  mtsy 
of  bis  60Btemporaries«  it  may  be  worth  wkib  ts 
estimate  the  logical  value  of  that  Rtdwctk  oi 
ahiurdum^  which  they  mainly  employ.  Alt  thit 
can  be  proved  by  this  line  of  argument  is,  thattbi 
position  maintained  by  it  is  consistent  with  sir 
premises,  whether  those  premises  or  principle! 
are  obtained  from  consciousness,  sense,  indie* 
tion,  or  previous  demonstration,  and  that  say 
other  supposition  is  inconsbtent  with  those  firii* 
ciples.  Its  proof  is  therefore  merely  provisiosil 
in  default  of  the  human  capacity  to  inveat,  id* 
mit,  or  comprehend  direct  proof  tii  fait  maktia* 
It  does  not  prove  that  the  position  is  trae,  iadt* 
pendent  of  or  beyond  our  particular  postalatss, 
hypothesis,  assumption,  or  premise.  ItistfaerD- 
fore  merely  a  relative  proof,  valid  for  homaa 
weakness  and  fallibility,  but  no  further.  Aid 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  all  our  first  priad* 
pies  are  left,  so  far  as  human  ai^guroent  or  proof 
can  extend.  As  then  the  ReduoHo  Qd  abiurdm 
is  a  valid  argument  only  with  relation  to  fiiM 
principles  already  fixed  and  accepted,  it  can  ban 
neither  force  nor  applicability  in  the  eadeavoris 
establish  those  principles — hence  we  will  iad 
that  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Morell  and  his  siisi- 
lars  on  innate  principles,  the  only  apparent  cs* 
gency  of  their  argumenu  is  derived  from  a  latest 
petitic  prtncf'/nt  which  is  inextricably  ioterwovea 
with  the  whole  chain. 

These  considerations  will  enable  ns  readily  to 
perceive  why  this  argument  should  be  so  isdii- 
putably  valid  in  mathematical  reasoning,  and  ef 
such  limited  application  in  metaphysical  prseL 
In  mathematics  the  premises  are  axioms,  poets- 
lates,  definitions,  and  both  from  their  own  cbw> 
acter  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  then 
are  absolutely  fixed  and  incapable  of  doobt  or 
negation.  Yet  what  difficulties  would  ariso  evos 
in  mathematics  from  the  use  of  the  Rtdmtkti 
ah$wrdum  if  applied  to  first  principles  may  U 
seen  in  the  discussions  and  speculations  whiek 
have  arisen  from  that  crtir  wuUhewuUkonm^  ths 
definition  or  theorem  of  parallel  lines. 

As  we  have  been  thus  led  to  take  cogniiaaeo 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  we  will  veatare  is 
plunge  a  little  further  into  the  difficult  qoestiot 
of  its  peculiar  nature  and  characteristics,  sad 
we  do  so  the  more  willingly  as  it  appears  to  se 
to  have  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  both  Jew 
and  Gentile — to  Idealists  and  Sensatiooaliiti 
also.  The  connection  between  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  reasoning  has  been  deeply  fok 
in  all  ages,  yet  it  has  not  wholly  escaped  notice, 
that  this  analogy  is  accompanied  with  meet  im- 
portant di Serences.  Still  the  strict  cohereoce  of 
mathematical  demoustratiuu  bus  been  freqneutlj 
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•npleyed  Tery  illegitimately  and  iUogicaiiy  for 
the  etublisbmeot  of  metapbyaical  dogmas.  The 
doetrioe  that  mathematieal  truth  orreaaooing  in- 
dieacaa  theeiiatence  of  abiolute,  eternal,  infinitOt 
and  immiitable  truth,  was  familiar  to  the  Piato- 
litti.*  It  was  received  by  Leibnitz,  re-asserted 
by  Kant  in  the  last  logical  part  of  his  great 
work,  enlarged  upon  by  Dugald  Stewart,  adopted 
from  Kant  by  Whewell  without  being  compre- 
hended, and  again  re-appears  in  Cousin  and 
Morell.  Yet  Aristotle  perceived  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  errors  and  fantasies  of  Plato 
sprang  from  the  confusion  of  mathematical  and 
nstaphysical  reasoning,  and  from  the  misappre- 
beasion  of  the  nature  of  the  former.  He  and 
Us  followers  recognized  that  Geometry  and 
Mathematics  were  founded  ultimately  upon  ob- 
lervation  and  abstraction  from  the  data  furnished 
by  experiencOff  and  he  saw  that  the  validity  of 
mathematical  demonstration  was  due  to  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  primitive  hypotheses,}  which 
•rs  assumed  in  its  axioms,  postulates,  and  defi- 
aidoas.  Still  wherever  an  Idealistic  tendency  has 
sxisted,  it  has  manifested  itself  by  a  return  to  the 
sodent  error  of  Plato,  and  under  this  influence 
Mr.  MoreU  follows  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  he 
pereeives  that  the  reasoning  of  Descartes  on  this 
nbject  is  merely  reasoning  in  a  circle.§  Yet  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Morell  is  only  a  repetition  of 
the  oM  staple  and  afaready  threadbare  argument. 
■«Take  for  instance,"  says  be,  '*any  axiomatic 
tntth  of  pure  mathematics.  It  is  not  through 
mere  sensation  that  you  have  arrived  at  it; 
neither  is  it  an  arbitrary  relation  of  your  own 
production :  nor  is  it  conceived  of  in  pursuance 
of  any  resolation  of  your  own  will.  Try  as  you 
may,  and  you  cannot  alter  the  conceptions  of 
pars  reason  even  to  an  infinitesimal  degree.  My 
■easations  are  my  own;  but  truth,  absolute  truth, 
n  not  mine  nor  yours,  neither  is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  our  possible  belief,  that  it  should  be 
different  to  any  rational  mind  from  what  it  is  to 
oan.  Absolnte  truth  has  no  element  of  person- 
ality in  it,  and  our  reason  therefore,  as  far  as  it 
grasps  the  necessary  and  the  eternal  is  strictly 
ipeaking  an  impersonal  reason.  It  is  the  reflec- 
tion  within  ourselves  of  eternal  things,  as  they 
are— «n  emanation  or  ray  of  the  infinite  reason 
which  governs  the  universe  by  the  laws  of  uner- 
ring wisdom,  and  truth,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  is 

*Cf.  AaclepiuB.  Schol.  Aristot.  Metapfa,  and  AristoL 
Metapb. 

t  AristoU  Metaph.  Hi.  2.  iv.  8.  t.  I.  x.  2.  3.  xii.  3.  xiii.  2. 
3.  T.  Alexander  Aphrod.  Schol.  in  ArialoL  Metaph.  d. 
524.  ^ 

Xk^  inSinvt,  Ariatot.  Metapb.  ii.  2.  p.  1005.  a  13. 
t  MonlL  Criu  Hist.  PhU.  xix.  Cent.  p.  119. 20. 


manifested  at  all,  is  manifested  to  every  mind 
alike.*** 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  petitio  prmctptt  in* 
volved  in  the  assumption  of  "absolute  truth,*' 
and  the  comprehension  by  human  reason  of  ''the 
necessary  and  the  eternal,"  nor  upon  the  sophism 
that  all  truth  which  is  not  purely  individual  must 
be  consequently  impersonal,  nor  upon  the  illogi- 
cal vagueness  with  whick  he  passes  from  bis 
'*  axiomable  truth  of  pure  mathematics"  to  his 
metaphysical  inference,  and  the  transcendental 
mysticism  of  his  concluding  sentence.  But  we 
will  return  to  the  examination  of  mathematical 
truth.  We  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Moreirs  asser- 
tions on  this  subject  in  the  above  passage,  but 
they  by  no  meanssustaio  the  conclusions  erected 
upon  them.  There  is,  indeed,  no  necessary  or 
logical  relation  between  the  premises  and  the  in- 
ference. The  premises  are  true,  because  in  sub- 
jects not  immersed  in  matter,  but  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  regiou  of  the  intellect  or  pure  rea- 
son,  the  assumptions  being  taken  and  developed 
according  to  the  fundamental  and  i/amodt/!a6/6 
laws  and  processes  of  the  human  mind,  the  mind 
wouldiiave  to  go  out  of  itself,  and  contradict  iu 
own  nature  and  its  own  laws,  to  arrive  at  the 
possibility  of  entertaining  other  conclusions  than 
those  which  are  recognized.  In  like  manner 
and  for  the  same  cause  such  facts  or  truths  pre- 
sent themselves  without  difi*erence  or  variation 
to  all  minds.  In  which  the  logical  faculty  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  ensure  their  comprehension. 
Yet  the  early  history  of  Greek  Geometry  shows 
that  there  may  be  variation  or  uncertainty  even 
in  regard  to  these  truths  with  an  inferior  degree 
of  artificial  cultivation.  But  these  truths  lie  be- 
yond the  circle  of  passion,  imagination,  and  the 
diversities  of  matter,  and  result  only  from  those 
general  laws  which  are  the  common  and  neces- 
sary conditions  of  all  intellectual  operation. 
Consequently,  if  the  logical  concatenation  can 
be  maintained  and  apprehended  in  its  rigid  ac- 
curacy, there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  natural  functions  of  the  intellect,  or 
to  introduce  dissimilarity  into  the  conclusions  at 
which  it  will  arrive.  Hence,  an  ample  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  mathematical  truth  is 
furnished  without  any  appeal  to  an  invisible  and 
imaginary  world;  and  if  the  facts  admit  of  this 
explanation,  Mr.  MorelPs  logic,  even  on  his  own 
basis,  is  completely  invalidated,  and  the  premises 
appear  utterly  insufficient  to  sustain  his  conclu- 


*  Morell.  Crit.  Hist.  Phil.  p.  54.  This  is  only  one  pas- 
sage selected  out  of  many  to  the  same  purport.  The 
most  elaborate  tissue  of  fallacies  on  this  favorite  topic  of 
Idealism  may  be  found  in  Dugald  Stewart.  We  can  ea< 
sUy  understand  the  interest  which  he  had  in  decrying  lo- 
gical science. 
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It  ia  not,  however,  merely  in  this  misapprebeu- 
tioD  and  mieap plication  of  mathematical  truth, 
that  a  loffical  fallacy  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
metaphysical  errors.  The  Categories  of  the  Ec- 
lectics rest  purely  upon  a  misconception  of  a 
logical  truth — and  indeed,  in  our  day,  we  may 
discover  at  every  step  in  every  branch  of  Science, 
Physical  and  Ethical,  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
pernicious  results  which  have  infected  the  intel- 
lect of  the  world  from  the  prevalent  disregard  of 
strict  Logical  reasoning  during  the  last  three 
eenturies.  Cousin*8  derivation  of  his  two  prim- 
itive ideas.  Action  and  Being,  with  the  double 
chain  of  dependent  Categories,*  and  the  whole 
reasoning  with  which  Mr.  Morell  and  others  have 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  rest  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion of  a  necessary  logical  distinction,  of  which 
only  one  term  is  positively  significant,  and  the 
other  merely  its  negation.  On  these  two  cho- 
liambic  props  is  erected  as  a  superstructure  a 
system  of  universal  truth.  The  logical  distinc- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  necessary  dualism  in  all 
conception  and  predication.  This  essential  du- 
alism of  the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
and  indeed  of  all  asseveration,  is  frequently  urged 
or  implied  in  the  various  writings  of  Aristotle; 
as  is  also  the  necessary  eo-eiistence  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative,  or  the  fact  and  its  opposite,! 

The  mental  apprehension  or  the  expression  of 
any  one  simple  idea,  necessarily  by  the  act  of  se- 
gregation of  the  particular  instance  from  the 
whole  intelligible  world,  implies  the  coinci- 
dent apprehension  of  its  opposite  or  negation. 
But  of  these  interdependent  pairs  the  existence  of 
only  one  and  the  temporary  rejection  of  the  other 
is  all  that  is  asserted  by  the  act  of  conception  or 
expression 4  Consequently,  it  is  barely  valid  to 
assume  the  positive  element  as  furnishing  a  basis 
of  actual  fact  for  the  structure  of  a  philosophy; 
but  it  is  perfectly  preposterous  and  illogical  to 
attribute  an  equivalent  actuality  to  the  mere  ne- 
gation, which  must  remain  misty  and  indefinite, 
and  to  assume  both  as  legitimate  data  for  a 
system  of  metaphysics. 

We  might  proceed  with  our  objections  until 
we  had  examined  the  whole  of  Mr.  Morell's  phi- 
losophy; but  such  an  analysis  and  critical  exam- 
ination of  bis  views,  if  complete,  would  cer- 
tainly swell  into  the  plethoric  proportions  of  his 
own  volume.  We  may,  therefore,  more  pru- 
dently discontinue  our  criticism,  content  to  have 
furnished  some  illustration  of  the  nature  of  those 
objections  to  which  this  work  is  obnoxious,  and 
of  the  extent  to   which   they  are   applicable. 

•Morell.  Crit.  Hist.  Phil.  xix.  Cent.  p.  49—55.  649. 
t  Aristot.  Metaph.  ii.  10.  iii.  2.  7.  viii.  1.  and  Alex.  Aph- 
rod.  Schol.  ad  Metaph.  iii  2. 
t  See  De  Morgan.  Formal  Lo|;ic. 


Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  proceed  much  ftinher 
with  our  criticism,  it  might  appear  strango  tbat 
with  such  a  wide  difference  of  views,  aad  with 
so  many  exceptions  to  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Morell,  we  should  yet  be  able  to  give  bin  fiill 
and  cordial  commendation  for  the  good  aerriee 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Philosophy. 
After  differing  so  widely  from  him  in  oar  pn- 
vious  remarks,  we  are  happy  to  be  in  unison  with 
him  in  his  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  fotare 
condition  and  progress  of  metaphysical  inqoirT— 
a  cheerful  spirit,  which  is  broadly  contrasted  with 
the  peevish  moans  and  the  narrow-minded  si- 
perficiality  of  the  English  Translator  of  Teaoe- 
mann.  Most  cordially  and  earnestly  do  we  coi- 
cur  with  the  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Morell, 
although  we  expect  the  same  results  by  differest 
means  and  under  different  forms.  '*  While  phi- 
losophy will  be  the  last  word  which  every  ap 
pronounces,  it  will  furnish  the  forepost  of  obse^ 
vation,  upon  which  the  more  advanced  thiDken 
will  stand  to  look  forwards  and  discern  the  dim 
forms  of  the  coming  futurity.  Doubtless  the 
same  speculative  tendencies  will  be  agaia  ssd 
again  reproduced,  and  upou  some  short-sighted 
minds  may  produce  the  impression  that  pbiloee- 
phy  is  confined  within  one  eternal  circle,  out  of 
which  it  can  never  free  itself.  But  the  niifld, 
which  studies  humanity  aright,  will  see  tbat  its 
movement  is  rather  that  of  the  spiral  which 
though  making  its  perpetual  revolutions  is  erer 
tending  upwards  towards  a  higher  perfectioB, 
and  pointing  to  Heaven  itself  as  its  final  aim." 

H. 


LfNES. 

LoTe !  there  is  no  earthly  sorrow, 

That  can  daunt  my  apirit  now, 
Not  a  cloud  to  rest  in  shadow. 

On  my  heart,  or  on  my  brow. 
Thou  art  mine,  and  earth  looks  joyous ; 

Thou  art  mine,  and  HeaTen  looks  bright, 
Thy  love,  the  star  that  rose  in  splendor 

On  the  darkness  of  my  night. 

*Neath  its  rays,  so  soft  and  tender, 

Drooping  hopes,  like  flowers,  expand, 
And  my  soul  seems  girt  with  music. 

Echoing  from  enchanted  land — 
Scarcely  can  the  angels  hymning 

Praise,  where  bliss  and  glory  meet, 
In  their  *nipt  devotions  murmur 

Strams  more  solemn,  and  more  sweet. 

Solemn!  for  it  comes  a  prelude 

To  the  harsh,  stem  notes  of  strife, 
That  are  echoing,  wild  and  fearful, 

0*er  the  battle-plain  of  life- 
Sweet  !  because  it  whispers  gently, 

Like  a  voice  whose  silver  tone, 
Falls,  as  fall  the  shaded  founuins, 

In  the  wild-woods,  dim  and  lone. 
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0iMt  tboD  uk  me  if  I  love  thee  I 

Aye !  witli  that  most  earnent  love. 
Which  on  eartli  would  guard  thee  safely, 

And  breathe  o*er  thy  soul  above. 
Do  I  love  thee  7  deem  Dot,  dearest. 

That  my  heart  is  cold,  or  stern. 
If  the  lips  refuse  to  utier. 

All  that  I  would  have  ihee  learn. 

Deepest  love  is  seldom  spoken, 

Latt^age  would  the  spell  unbnid. 
That  with  heart,  and  brain,  and  spirit. 

Is  eternally  entwined. 
When  thine  eyes  turn  on  me  fondly, 

With  a  bright,  deep,  liquid  beam — 
W&rdt  would  only  break  the  rapture, 

That  enchains  me— as  a  dream. 

With  this  cherished  being  by  me, 

Welcome  strife,  and  welcome  pain — 
We  will  stem  the  storms  in  triumph. 

That  sweep  o'er  life's  solemn  mHm — 
And  when  our  bark  hath  reached  her  moorings. 

By  the  far-off,  fadeless  shore— 
We'll  walk  its  radiant  ways  together, 

Foievermore — ^Forevermore. 

P.  H.  H. 


A  Glance  at  the  Salons  of  Paris  during  tbe 
Winter  of  1849-50. 

BT    AN    AMERICAN. 

Horace  id  bis  Ars  Poetica  has,  in  those  oft  quo- 
ted VI  onia^  laudator  temporU  aeti,  se  puero,  alluded 
to  that  principle  in  old  age  which  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  Though 
there  be  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  gene- 
rally received  maxims  are  true,  yet  the  recogni- 
tion hy  a  large  majority  of  mankind  for  centu- 
ries of  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  an  observa- 
tion, is  powerful  evidence  in  its  favor. 

As  a  fairly  deducible  corollary  from  Horace's 
proposition,  that  old  men  are  prone  to  praise  by- 
gone times,  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  men  are 
apt  to  expatiate  upon  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
ceace  of  scenes  which  have  passed  before  them, 
in  convening  with  those  whom  they  esteem  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  I 
have  heard  constantly  since  my  arrival  in  Paris, 
from  those  who  were  here  during  tbe  existence 
of  monarchy,  doleful  strains  with  regard  to  uni- 
venal  changes  for  the  wone.  To  hear  these 
crooibers  one  would  believe  that,  with  change  of 
government,  an  entire  change  of  nature^-of  cli 
male,  of  soil,  of  everything,  had  taken  place.  If 
yon*  venture  to  admire  the  brightness  of  the  day 
and  tbe  softness  of  the  temperature,  you  will  be 
told.  *'Oh  you  should  have  been  here  three  or 
four  wintera  ago.'*  You  will  be  almost  perauaded 


that  that  happy  winter  which  you  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  pass  in  Paris  was  hero  a  sen 
of  golden  era*  There  was  no  rain,  no  snow,  no 
cold,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  perpetual  sum- 
mer. If  you  express  your  high  appreciation  of 
RachePs  powers  as  a  tragic  actress,  some  one 
will  say,  "Ah  she  is  sadly  changed  since  I  saw 
her  five  yean  ago.*'  If  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light escapes  your  lips  ai.arhat  you  consider  the 
fine  tones  of  Lablacbe,  or  the  harmonious  war- 
bling of  Sontag  or  Peniani,  your  enthusiasm  is 
checked  by  the  remark  of  an  amiable  eomuHMMeur 
who  assures  you  that  they  are  too  old — that  their 
voices  are  cracked— and  that  if  you  really  wish 
to  hear  good  singing,  you  must  hear  Grisi  and 
Mario,  who,  you  are  cheeringly  informed  at  the 
same  time,  "are  now  in.St. Petenburg and  have 
not  the  remotest  intention  of  coming  to  Pans." 
You  can  scarcely  help  feeling  the  conviction 
when  you  hear  these  consoling  remarks  that  you 
have  been  born  too  late,  and  that  what  is  to  be, 
can  never  be  compared  to  what  has  been ;  or 
otherwise,  you  take  the  opposite  tack,  and  listen 
to  every  tale  of  bygoue  perfection,  or  royal  mag- 
nificence, with  a  silent  but  obstinate  disbelief. 
I  shall  aim  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of 
steering  between  an  incredulity  in  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  past,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  convic- 
tion of  the  complete  inferiority  of  the  present) 
in  every  respect,  on  the  other. 

I  doubt  whether  Paris  ever,  in  tbe  palmiest 
days  of  the  monarchy  or  the  empire,  presented 
externally  an  air  of  more  general  prosperity  than 
at  present.  Never  were  the  cafei  and  tbe  restovr- 
ants  more  brightly  illuminated,  or  more  densely 
crowded.  Never  were  tbe  theatres  and  the  ope- 
ras more  assiduously  attended.  Never  were  the 
streets  more  thronged,  or  the  shops  more  ac- 
tively supplied  with  customers.  The  traveller 
who  has  been  assured  that  apartments  could  be 
obtained  in  the  most  agreeable  quarten  of  the 
city,  and  for  a  very  trifling  rent,  will  find  all  the 
calculations  which  had  been  based  upon  recent 
revolution,  and  a  want  of  confidence,  ill  founded. 
The  promising  and  widely  spread  ajfiches  of  aj9- 
partements  a  loutr  will  but  induce  bim  to  inquire 
for  rooms  which  have  long  since  been  taken,  or 
to  exhaust  his  strength  in  mounting  a  half  a 
dozen  pair  of  stairs  for  the  pleasure  of  finding 
himself  in  what  an  aristocratic  rat  would  not 
deem  worthy  of  his  habitation. 

The  immense  altractious  of  the  French  capi- 
tal— its  luxuries,  its  perfected  arts  of  every  de- 
scription, its  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  education  at 
its  schools — draw  strangere  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  in  spite  of  circumstances  which  would 
elsewhere  be  considered  advene.  These  for- 
eignen  contribute  very  essentially  to  the  general 
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prosperity  of  the  great  city;  for  a«  Paris  is  situa- 
ted at  a  considerable  distance  from  tbesea-board, 
and  has  grown  up  under  auspices  which  no  longer 
exist,  the  absence  of  maritime  commerce  must 
be  supplied  by  an  active  traffic  in  those  articles 
of  taste,  elegance  and  fashion  of  which  it  is  the 
great  emporium.  It  requires  but  the  absence  of 
revolutionary  movement,  and  the  existence  of 
some  sort  or  other  of  government,  to  set  in  mo- 
tion all  the  great  industrial  springs.  Even  though 
the  luxurious  necessities  of  the  Parisians  them- 
selves, and  of  the  thousands  of  strangers  within 
the  walls  of  Paris  were  not  so  great,  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  persons  in  every  country  of 
eontinental  Europe,  in  England,  in  the  United 
States— everywhere  in  fact  who  are  anxious  to 
have  their  tastes  gratified  by  the  execution  of 
orders  which  can  be  fulfilled  no  where  else. 
Eager  eyes  in  distant  cities  are  constantly  glan- 
cing at  the  columns  of  journals,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  the  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  ships  freighted  with  treasures  of  clothing  and 
perfume,  of  porcelain  and  household  furniture, 
of  plate  and  jewelry,  of  thousands  and  thousands 
•f  articles — all  from  the  metropolitan  mart  of 
fashion.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  Paris  is  a  sort  of  **  Araby 
the  blest,"  from  which  *'  Sabaean  odours*'  are  dif- 
fused. 

This  never- failing  demand  for  such  produc- 
tions, operates  so  powerfully  on  the  attlkrs  or 
workshops  that  supply  is  soon  apt  to  assume  its 
natural  relation,  in  spite  of  the  clouds  which 
rise  so  often  in  the  political  horizon.  Whether  1 
may  be  miBtaken  or  not  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  the  rapidly  restored  air  of  general  prosperity 
after  revolutions  in  Paris,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  fact;  but,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  is 
Hot  the  outward  appearance  of  public  confidence 
and  security  somewhat  deceptive  ?  In  what  form 
do  the  fears,  the  jealousies,  the  mutual  hatred 
of  the  Orleanists,  the  Legitimists,  and  the  Re- 
publicans manifest  themselves  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered, in  the  fierce  debates  of  the  National 
Assembly,  in  the  secret  schemes  of  plotting 
clubs,  and  in  the  instances  of  personal  collision — 
but  certainly  not  in  the  diminution  of  social  en- 
tertainments. 

The  levity  and  gaiety  of  the  French  people 
would  make  them  dance  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. I  remember  an  illustration  of  this  charac- 
teristic, in  a  simple  incident  recounted  to  me  by 
a  worthy  old  officer  of  the  British  navy,  who 
had  contributed,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  to  the  capture  of  a  French  vessel.  After 
a  severe  engagement,  in  which  many  on  both 
sides  were  killed,  the  French  ship  struck  her 
flag.  The  prisoners,  after  being  disarmed  and 
transferred  to  the  English   man-of-war,   were 


indulged  with  every  possible  liberty.  *'Wliat 
was  my  surprise,"  said  the  officer,  ^  as  I  went 
up  the  morning  after  our  victory,  to  find  one  of 
the  prisoners  playing  the  fiddle  and  all  the  rwt 
dancing  on  the  quarter  deck  as  merrily  u  if 
nothing  had  happened  !'* 

Republicanism  has  perhaps  in  increasing  the 
quantity  influenced  the  quality  of  Parisian  balb 
and  entertainments*  The  example  of  royalty 
and  of  royal  splendor  naturally  produces  die 
efiect  of  leading  society  at  laige  to  imitate,  ii 
some  measure,  the  magnificence  of  the  coort  , 
This  example  has  been  spurned  by  the  revels* 
tion  of  February,  1848.  The  gilded  salons  of 
the  Palais  Royal  have  been  disfigured  by  de- 
structive democrats,  and  the  tanctum  of  an  ex* 
iled  royal  family  has  been  invaded  by  a  tumoltu- 
ous  populace.  Sabots  have  resounded  tbrougk 
those  apartments  where  the  noiseless  slipper 
was  accustomed  to  glide  over  the  richest  carpels, 
and  dirty  blouses  have  filled  those  halls  which 
had  formerly  been  resplendent  with  embroidered 
coats. 

The  newly  arrived  stranger  is  compelled  te 
admit  to  his  more  fortunate  persecutor  a  w^ 
at  never  having  witnessed  the  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  Parisian  monarchy.  The  stnios 
of  courtly  music  have  never  delighted  bis  ears, 
and  the  bright  vision  of  a  royal  reception  or  t 
ball  at  the  Tuileries  has  never  passed  before  his 
eyes.  He  is  content,  if  his  tastes  lead  him  diit 
way,  to  promise  himself  the  plebeian  enjoyment 
of  a  &a/  maaquS^  or  to  mancBuvre  for  an  iatrodvc- 
tion  to  the  salons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Pa- 
lais Bourbon,  or  the  Elys^e  Nationale.  And 
certainly  these  scenes  are  not  to  be  despised  bf 
an  American  backwoodsman  who  looks  upon 
them  for  the  first  time. 

The  grand  opera,  the  night  of  a  M  suisfsli 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  Pandemeninm, 
such  as  Milton  has  described,  rising  like  an  ex- 
halation to  the  sound  of  *'  dulcet  sympbooies." 
The  interior  of  the  theatre,  embracing  its  estiff 
extent,  blazes  with  light:  the  walls  re-echo  widi 
the  music  of  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred  mv»- 
cians.  Thousands  dance  the  cancan  with  ''die 
fast  and  furious"  revelry  of  Tam  O'Shnntsrt 
witches,  or  execute  a  gallopade  with  the  resist- 
less violence  of  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  im- 
mense foyer  is  at  the  same  time  filled  with  mas- 
queraders  who  emulate  the  dancers  below  by  in- 
dulging in  practical  jokes  upon  each  other,  orby 
dealing  in  jests  circumscribed  "by  the  not  veiy 
narrow  limits  of  Parisian  modesty.  From  die 
floor  of  the  ball-room  to  the  fifth  row,  the  galle- 
ries and  boxes  are  seen  thronged  with  maiked 
spectators,  or  with  dancers  reposing  for  a  while 
from  their  saltatory  feate.  But  far  be  itfii»fflSM 
to  cast  more  than  an  incidental  glance  at  dM 
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Mlliut  scene  of  kitrigne  and  folly.  Painters 
and  eDgravera  have  attempted  to  represent  the 
esiip  iTatf.  earicaturtsts  have  sketched  the  acts  of 
indhridaai  absurdity,  and  moralists  have  dwelt 
with  severe  joatice  npon  the  special  criminality 
of  setting  apart  Sunday  for  such  extravagant  ex- 
hibitions. 

Tbe  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  which 
the  prefect  performs  the  requu^roents  of  muni- 
cipal hospitality,  are  very  imposing  from  their 
ne,  and  are  adorned  with  that  rich  gilding  pe- 
culiar to  Paris,  which  forms  so  gay  an  embellish- 
Dientof  a  room  devoted  to  festive  purposes.  To 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  immense 
Bomber  of  guests  invited  to  the  ball  in  honor  of 
the  President's  election,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  arrange  a  series  of  rooms  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers  as  barracks.  Whatever 
evidences  of  this  previous  use  might  have  been 
aipected  to  exist,  had  been  thoroughly  removed 
by  industry  and  taste,  and  the  democratic  ball 
passed  ofi^  aecording  to  the  phrase  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
brilliancy. 

The  ancient  Palais  BourlM>n  is  now  the  hotel 
ef  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
presents  in  its  interior  not  only  a  view  of  the 
former  splendors  of  monarchical  institutions,  but 
siso  a  striking  illustration  of  the  rise  in  the  scale 
of  importance  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the 
gevemment.  This  rise  is  in  the  proportion  of 
tbe  depreasion  of  the  executive. 

The  £lya^  National  has  been  appropriated 
IS  the  use  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  tbe  nation. 
Te  those  who  were  familiar  with  Paris  under 
the  meaarcby,  t)ie  frequent  association  of  Na- 
tkmd  with  palaces  and  streets  will  divest  them 
•f  identity,  unless  the  simple  rule  be  borne  in 
«ind,  that  wherever  Royal,  or  an  equivalent 
tom,  was  formerly  used.  National  is  now  sub- 
stituted. Tbia  is  even  carried  so  far,  that  an 
aacitat  frequenter  of  the  Jardin  dtg  Plantea 
would  scarcely  reoognme  hia  old  royal  acquaint- 
tace  under  the  democratic  name  of  the  tigrtNa- 


The  E]ya6e  Bourbon  of  former  days  has  thus 
fb^red  the  nniveraal  republican  law,  and  has  be- 
come the  £lys6e  National.  Though  ill  adapted 
by  its  siae  to  the  purposes  of  display— of  what 
the  French  call  grande  representation^  and  for 
which  they  cannot  suppress  their  longings  eveu 
under  a  republic — the  Palace  of  the  £lye6e  ha« 
great  advanuges  as  a  private  residence,  its 
apartmentB  are  quite  large  enough  to  satisfy  tbe 
every-day  wants  of  a  monarch  or  an  emperor, 
and'  it  baa  a  spacious  garden  which  extends  to 
the  Champa  Elysees.  Like  every  monument 
and  every  palace  in  Paris,  it  has  a  history  full  of 
iaiereoi. 


Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  unfor- 
tunate Murat  left  its  walls  to  become  the  King 
of  Naples,  and  to  fall  not  long  after,  as  Mignet 
has  said,  on  those  shores  where  he  had  nobly 
commanded,  by  tbe  hand  of  those  who  had  « 
long  while  obeyed  him.  Even  more  recently 
the  great  Emperor  himself  occupied  this  palace, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  spent  his  last  nights  here  in 
Paris  before  he  wandered  to  Rochefort  and  came 
to  the  fatal  determination  of  going  on  board  the 
Bellerophon. 

It  is  difficult  to  visit  tbe  former  haunts  of  great 
men  without  feeling  impressed  in  some  degree 
by  their  imaginary  presence.  As  I  have  sauU'* 
tared— a  stranger  in  a  land  of  straagera— throufdi 
tbe  apartments  of  the  Elys6e,  during*  eae^  ef 
the  President's  weekly  receptions,  my  thoughts 
have  insensibly  reverted  to  the  early  period  of 
tbe  present  century.  I  have  felt  as  if  the  hum 
of  voices  around  me  was  hushed,  and  as  if  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  step  forth  in  his  plain  dark 
dress  with  the  sublime  impress  on  his  classical 
features  of  intellectual  superiority  and  superhu- 
man energy.  I  have  fancied  that  I  was  about 
to  enter  the  cabinet  de  trawdl,  and  to  behold  the 
man  of  destiny  unravelling  the  complicated  skein 
of  political  intrigue,  or  to  witness  a  fierce  deter- 
mination to  cot  all  gordian  knots  with  the  sword. 
My  imagination  has  presented  me,  in  tbe  very 
apartment  in  which  I  trod,  the  hero  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  the  victor  of  Austerlits,  as  the 
defeated  and  deserted  commander  of  the  French 
army  at  Waterloo.  But  the  thoughts  which 
were  wandering  to  a  distant  and  mournful  cap- 
tivity, and  to  a  death  whose  opprobrium  was  be* 
queathed  to  the  reigning  family  of  England* 
have  been  interrupted  by  a  touch  on  the  elbow, 
and  the  inquiry  *'^ne  dansez  vous  pa$,  ee  Boir^  Man* 
tieur  1  Startled  by  a  question  so  discordant  with 
my  meditations,  I  am  thoroughly  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  the  present,  and  I  find  myself  near 
Louis  Napoleon  surrounded  by  a  promiscuoua 
crowd  of  officers  of  tbe  army  and  navy,  mem- 
bers of  tbe  National  Assembly,  prefects,  minis- 
ters, ambassadors,  and  untitled  and  unhonored 
republicans  like  myself. 

Tbe  President  of  the  Republic  of  France 
must  naturally  be  an  object  of  curiosity;  and  to 
his  exalted  position  he  adds  the  additional  at- 
traction in  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  public  of 
having  been  a  revolutionary  schemer,  a  closely 
confined  prisoner,  and  above  all,  of  being  a  ne- 
phew of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  President 
makes  the  most  of  a  rather  diminutive  penen^ 
and  by  a  graceful  carriage,  courteous  and  digni- 
fied manners,  never  fails  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression even  upon  those  who  have  cherished 
prejudices  against  him.  No  one  who  has  ob- 
served his  dignity  and  elegance  in  the  reception 
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room,  would  believe  a  Btory  which  some  clever, 
but  malicioas  legitimist,  has  set  in  circulation. 
*'  Comptez  vma  rtBter  hng temps  d  Paris  7*^  is  the 
amiable  inquiry  addressed  by  the  President  to 
some  one  who  is  presented  to  him.  "  Et  vous 
Monnigtieur  ?**  is  said  to  have  been  the  imper- 
tinent reply. 

The  President  has  the  good  sense  at  bis  recep- 
tions to  make  his  appearance  at  an  early  hour; 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  him  in  the  ball-room  after 
eleven.  Sometimes  be  takes  part  in  the  dan- 
cing, and  the  most  graceful  waltz  which  1  have 
seen  in  Paris,  has  been  executed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic.  This  will  doubt- 
less sound  strangely  enough  to  American  ean. 
Imagine  otir  worthy  President  turning  rapidly  to 
the  music  of  one  of  Strauss'  waltzes,  or  dancing 
to  the  inspiring  air  of  a  polka!  But  my  object 
is  not  to  remark  upon  the  personal  accomplish 
ments  of  the  President,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the 
hbtory  of  his  life.  Whatever  may  tend  to  illus- 
trate  the  social  usages  of  the  nation  is  more  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

Inferior  as  the  receptions  are  in  brilliancy  to 
those  which  formerly  took  place  at  the  Tuileries, 
there  is  always  something  to  compensate  an  aris- 
tocrat for  the  promise uousness  of  the  company 
and  the  levelling  influences  of  democracy.  The 
music  is  excellent,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception  are  made  with  all  the  taste  and  ele- 
gance that  circumstances  will  admit.  There  is 
DO  confusion  in  the  approach  of  the  long  line  of 
carriages ;  attentive  servants  receive  the  guests 
as  they  enter;  the 'supper  table  is  spread  with  all 
the  plenty  which  the  salary  of  the  President  will 
allow ;  and  the  National  politeness,  (a  little  modi- 
fied perhaps  by  the  change  of  institutions,)  reigns 
supreme.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
annoyances  are  not  few  nor  inconsiderable.  The 
number  of  guests  is  always  dispro portioned  to 
the  capacity  of  the  palace.  It  might  well  be 
supposed  that  a  fashionable  idea  prevails  that 
social  enjoyment  is  increased  by  the  density  of 
the  crowd,  and  that  every  one  in  contemplating 
the  prospective  delights  of  the  re-union,  exclaims 
with  the  German  prince,  ^^si  j*y  entrt  je  nt  vais 
pas,^'  or  sympathizes  with  the  dandy  who  re- 
marked to  his  tailor,  during  a  popular  rage  for 
tightly  fitting  trowsers,  ^^  if  I  can  get  my  legs  into 
them  rU  not  have  them,**  I  must,  however,  do 
the  justice  to  Parisian  fashions,  to  say  that  this  is 
an  inconveuience  peculiar  to  the  recbptions  of 
those  men  in  high  places  who  are  forced  to  make 
acknowledgment  to  their  democratic  constituen- 
cy. The  ball-rooms  at  the  Elysee  are  frequently 
so  closely  packed,  that  the  sea  of  epaulets  has 
scarcely  space  for  an  uudulatiou.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  there  are  a  dozen  or  two  dwarfish  per- 
sonages, (who  as  we  learu  from  the  Sentimental 


/otiriKy  abounded  in  Paris  in  thedaysof  Stene.) 
mingled  with  the  crowd.  These  poor  crsalarai 
sometimes  peep  about  for  a  whole  eveoiog  be- 
neath the  legs  of  the  tall  Cesars  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded— if  not  seeking  at  least  roBDisg 
great  risk  of  finding  dishonorable  graves.  Dan- 
cing on  these  occasions  consists,  as  a  traveller 
has  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  balls  in  Los- 
don,  of  a  mere  demonstration  in  the  perpendics- 
lar. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  brestb- 
ing  space  expands.  The  circle  of  dancers  en- 
larges; many  are  drawn  oflT  by  the  instiaete  ef 
appetite  to  the  supper  room ;  groups  of  politi- 
cians discuss  the  affairs  of  the  present  and  cal- 
culate the  probabilities  of  the  future ;  mioiston 
aud  cautious  diplomatists  whisper  about  the  w- 
cret  springs  of  executive  action ;  gallant  young 
Frenchmen  pour  their  devoted  protestatione  tad 
their  soothing  flattery  into  the  charmed  ears  of 
beauty,  and  hideous  old  dowagers  sit  to^^orber 
enjoying  each  others  gossip,  or — ^if  La  Rochefai- 
cauld's  philosophy  be  believed— giving  good 
advice  to  console  themselves  for  being  no  longer 
able  to  set  bad  examples. 

The  departure  from  these  festive  scenes  it  ae- 
complished  without  that  difficulty  and  confoaien 
which  take  place  so  often  on  similar  occasionaii 
the  United  States.  I  have  seen  at  an  Inangnra- 
tion  Ball,  in' Washington,  several  thoosaod  ball 
and  cloaks  packed  away  in  a  room  scarcely  tan 
feet  square,  and  every  one,  on  making  bis  exit, 
was  required  to  extract  his  property  fromtbe 
general  mass — a  difficulty  which  could  find  only 
a  remote  analogy  in  the  celebrated  search  after 
the  needle  in  the  haystack.  |t  mast  be  aaid, 
however,  that  the  loss  of  a  hat,  or  the  exchange 
of  a  bad  for  a  worse  one,  is  here,  as  it  islnodMr 
quarters  of  the  civilized  world,  the  pries  whicb 
must  not  unfrequently  be  paid  fortheenjoymeBti 
of  the  evening.  This  loss  is  entailed  only  npon 
those  who  dance,  for  as  a  general  mle  it  is  oiore 
difficult  to  divorce  a  Frenchman  from  hisbattfaan 
from  his  wife.  In  making  my  exit,  on  one  oc- 
casion, after  a  reception,  I  addressed  to  a  person, 
whom  I  took  for  a  liveried  attendant,  the  ordi- 
nary request  that  he  would  call  the  ^^ gens  it 

Monsieur .'•    The  only  reply  that  I  receival 

was  a  profound  bow.  Supposing  that  I  wsabni 
imperfectly  understood,  I  repeated  thereqnesi 
in  a  more  distinct  and  emphatic  manner.  Ai 
amiable  smile  on  .the  part  of  the  person  to  wbon 
I  spoke,  and  the  chuckle  of  a  more  hunmg 
countryman,  who  nevertheless  afterwards  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  M  . 
lowing  my  example,  disclosed  tome  my  mistake. 
I  was  askiug  of  a  major  general,  a  grand  cham* 
berlain,  or  some  other  unrecognized  digaitarr* 
the  favor  to  call  my  carriage  while  he  wsa  pa> 
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tiently  waiting  for  hie  own.  In  New  Orleans  I 
should  probably  have  been  called  upon  to  malce 
an  humble  apology,  or  to  expiate  my  oflence  in 
a  duel. 

A  reception  at  the  Elys^e  cannot  give  so  just 
an  idea  of  Parisian  in-door  life,  as  a  reception  or 
a  ball  at  tbe  house  of  a  private  gentleman.  Any 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  internal  arrangement 
of  French  houses  will  doubtless  appear  superflu- 
ous to  any  one  who  has  visited  Paris,  but  there 
are  many  of  oar  countrymen  who  have  not  had 
saich  good  fortune.  The  houses  in  Paris  are  for 
tbe  most  part  immensely  high— many  of  them 
baviDg  seven  stories;  but  unlilce  the  Mahometan 
heavens,  the  lower  floors  are  considered  tbe  most 
desirable.  The  price  is  consequently  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  elevation.  If  the  apartments 
he  above  the  first  story,  the  occupant  is  not  ex- 
peeced  to  invite  his  friends  to  climb  np  to  balls  or 
dinner-parties.  Those  who  wish  to  Kve  hand- 
somely, according  to  the  fashionable  phrase,  have 
their  every-day  apartments  a»  premier,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  ceremony  throw  open  a  magnificent 
series  of  rooms  aurez  de  chaussee.  An  Ameri* 
can  thinks  it  strange  that  several  different  fami- 
lies should  occupy  the  same  house,  and  associ- 
ates with  this  arrangement,  tbe  idea  that  the  pri- 
vacy of  domestic  life  is  disagreeably  invaded, 
aod  that  Parisian  houses  resemble  American  ho- 
tels :  but  the  practical  operation  is  very  different. 
The  families  who  occupy  the  various  floors  are 
osuaJly  not  only  not  acquainted  with  each  other, 
bat  in  many  instances  have  not  met  by  accident 
oa  the  common  stairway,  which  mounts  from  the 
level  of  the  street  to  the  topmost  story. 

Auotber  peculiar  feature  of  a  French  house, 
is  the  porte  eoehirt  and  the  eoneiirgerie.  The  in- 
variable presence,  at  all  hours,  of  the  coneiergej 
or  porter,  and  the  prompt  click  of  admission 
which  answers  the  door  bell,  form  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  habits  of  absenteeism  of  our  Amer- 
ican domestics,  and  the  friendly  announcement 
from  the  upper  window  of  an  adjoining  house, 
after  a  half  an  hour's  ringing,  of  the  impression 
that  nobody  is  at  home.  Besides,  the  concierge 
w  a  very  great  security  against  tbe  attempts  of 
thieves  and  burglars.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  ooe  to  enter  into,  or  to  make  his  exit  from, 
the  hoase  without  being  seen.  Of  the  usual  ex- 
clamadou  lo  tbe  concierge  on  going  out,  B^ran- 
ger  baa  made  a  refrain  to  one  of  his  songs — 

**  Le  cordon,  U  cordon  «*t7  vou»  plaitP^ 

The  porte  cockle  is  a  great  convenience  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  so  when  the  weather  is 
inelement.  It  enables  ladies  to  step  from  their 
carriages  immediately  into  the  bouse  without  the 
slightest  exposure.  They  enter  the  ball-room  as 
if  they  bad  just  popped  from  the  bandbox,  and 


not  as  the  crumpled,  soiled  and  dejected  victims 
of  an  Eglinton  tonmament. 

These  few  explanations  will  l>etter  enable  a 
party  of  American  friends  to  step  with  me  into 
an  imaginary  carriage,  and  drive  to  a  ball  at  a 
Parisian  gentleman's  house,  to  which  we  have 
all  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  invited.  If  we 
are  late  we  find  ourselves  arrested  within  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  mile  of  our  destination  by  a  file  of  car* 
riages  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  break,  except 
those  fortunate  men  in  high  places,  who  have 
been  provided  with  a  special  permission  by  the 
prefect  of  police.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
be  tantalized  by  tbe  distant  music  which  we  can- 
not reach,  we  are  subjected  to  tbe  additional  vex-* 
atton  of  seeing  more  favored  carriages  dash  rap- 
idly by  us,  while  our  plebeian  attempts  to  follow 
these  distinguished  examples  are  promptly  and 
effectually  repulsed  by  the  gendarmes.  After  a 
detention  of  many  minutes  we  arrive  at  tbe  hotel 
of  our  host,  put  on  our  best  smiles,  and  lay  to 
heart  the  lesson  which  the  disagreeable  com* 
roencement  of  the  evening  has  so  impressively 
taught  us. 

The  hall  and  the  passages  leadiug  to  the  re* 
ception  room,  are  adorned  with  red  and  white 
japonicas,  arranged  on  benches  rising  gradually 
above  each  other.  The  effect  of  a  sloping  bank 
of  these  beautiful  flowers  on  either  side  is  de- 
lightful, and  disposes  the  senses  to  harmony  with 
the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  the  evening.  A  ser- 
vant announces  to  the  host  and  hostess  the  names 
of  the  guests  as  they  enter,  and  each  one  is  re- 
ceived with  a  grace  and  affability  which  he  can- 
not help  feeling  as  a  peculiar  compliment  to  him- 
self, though  he  knows  he  shares  it  with  more  than 
a  hundred  others.  Leaving  our  amiable  hostess 
supported  by  her  prettily  dressed  daughters  or 
nieces,  we  press  forward  to  the  ball-room.  This 
is  a  large  apartment,  with  a  delightfully  smooth 
floor  for  the  dancers,  with  a  lofty  ceiling,  and 
adorned  with  large  mirrors  or  richly  gilded  frames 
enclosing  vacant  spaces  through  which  the  eye 
wanders  into  adjoining  rooms  and  fancies  tbem 
but  reflections.  The  musicians  are  usually  en- 
sconced in  a  little  niche,  so  that  they  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  dancers.  The  toilettes  of  the 
ladies  are  superb.  We  make  a  tour  through  the 
various  apartments  to  look  at  the  paintings  and 
objects  of  art,  and  we  return  to  the  ball-room 
charmed  with  the  elegance  of  the  Parisian  inte- 
rior, and  disposed  to  admire  the  graces  of  others* 
if  not  prepared  to  exhibit  our  own.  Having  fairly 
introduced  my  American  companions  to  these 
gay  scenes,  I  shall  now  wish  them  a  very  good 
evening  and  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
which  surround  them.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  such  a  desertion  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  gen- 
tlemaa  who  invites  yoa  to  his  box  at  the  eper% 
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pleads  other  eugagementii,  and  hopes  that  you 
may  find  the  music  to  your  taste.  I  trust  my 
conduct  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  so  iu ex- 
cusable, as  that  of  the  host  who  remarked  to  a 
large  party  of  his  guests,  that  he  was  fatigued 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  **But,*'  said  he, 
*'  I  have  given  orders  that  the  lights  shall  not  be 
put  out,  and  you  may  continue  to  amuse  your- 
selves as  long  as  you  please." 

As  I  have  not  bad  the  good  fortune  to  enter  a 
Parisian  salon  during  the  days  of  Monarchy,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  institute  a  comparison  in 
this  respect  between  the  present  and  the  past, — 
that  is,  a  comparison  drawn  from  personal  obser- 
vation. Yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  now 
much  less  elegance  than  formerly.  Companies 
are  more  promiscuous,  and  the  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness  is  banished.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  present  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  in- 
congruity between  gilded  walls,  rich  dresses,  and 
sweet  music,  and  rustic  manners  and  untamed 
awkwardness.  There  is  a  blending  of  the  faded 
splendors  of  monarchy  with  the  coarseness  of 
democracy. 

In  looking  upon  a  circle  of  dancers  one  will 
be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  that  perfect  grace 
which  he  had  always  imagined  to  preside  over 
Parisian  balls.  It  is  no  unfrequent  case  for  a 
lady  to  have  her  arm  sadly  bruised  by  the  epau- 
let of  a  waltzing  young  officer,  or  to  have  her 
delicate  little  feet  flattened  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  oppression.  I  have  seen  a  heedless  youth  en- 
veloping himself  unconsciously  in  the  gauze 
scarf  of  a  French  belle,  or  so  completely  eutan- 
gled  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  as  to  make  her  run 
the  risk  of  "  playing  Diana  to  a  hundred  Acti- 
ons.** The  fierce  looks  which  these  persecuted 
goddesses  cast  on  such  occasions  have,  I  fear,  a 
far  greater  effect  than  a  sense  of  the  exigencies 
of  good  breeding.  Uninstructed  dancers  are  not 
afraid  to  compete  with  the  pupils  of  Cellarius. 
While  the  latter  are  whirling  with  all  the  ele- 
gance of  motion  which  can  be  impressed  upon 
them  by  their  renowned  instructor,  the  former 
are  determined  to  show  their  rivals  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  by  untaught  grace.  A  cou- 
ple starts  off  precisely  out  of  time,  and  makes 
the  tour  of  the  ball-room  without  ever  falling  in 
with  the  music.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
mathematical  exactitude  of  their  disregard  for 
harmony  was  the  result  of  long  practice.  A 
second  begins,  and  while  the  gentleman  dances 
^  deux  temps,  the  lady  dances  d  trois  tempa^  and 
if  they  accidentally  agree  in  any  thing,  it  is  in 
having  no  reference  to  any  time  whatever.  A 
third  couple,  who  have  been  for  some  time  de- 
liberating on  the  propriety  of  making  an  essay, 
at  If  ngth  muster  up  sufficient  courage.    An  air 


expressive  of  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  be 
is  about  to  run,  overspreads  the  countenance  of 
the  gentleman.  He  is  evidently  indulging  a  le- 
cret  hope  that  all  may  turn  out  well,  while  be 
fears  that  his  unskilful  guidance  may  bring  hii 
partner  up  against  the  wall,  or  that  they  may 
both  be  bumped  head  over  heels  in  some  sudden 
collision.  An  expression  of  mingled  resignation 
and  apprehension  flushes  the  features  of  the  lady, 
but  fate  has  willed  the  attempt,  and  the  couple 
find  themselves  revolving,  they  scarcely  know 
bow,  and  they  certainly  know  not  whither.  Tbe 
gentleman  turns  his  head  rapidly  and  anxiouilj 
from  side  to  side  to  see  who  is  coming,  but  aln 
tbe  fatal  concussion  comes  upon  him  fromaa 
unexpected  quarter.  He  is  struck  in  tbe  back 
by  some  unseen  agent ;  he  is  thrown  upon  bii 
partner,  who  falls  back  upon  tbe  circle  of  spec- 
tators. A  slight  commotion  and  struggle,  and 
all  is  over.  Tbe  lady  has  torn  her  dress  and  re- 
gained her  feet,  and  the  gentleman  is  at  her  tide 
covered  with  perspiration  and  delighted  to  find 
himself  once  more  safe  and  sound.  Other  coa- 
ples  are  remarkable  for  being  ill-matched  in  age 
or  size.  Bald  headed  men,  who  should  be  think- 
ing of  their  wills,  and  preparing  themselvea  for 
another  worid,  are  seen  waltzing  as  fast  as  their 
legs  can  carry  them, — a  velocity  by  the  way  not 
always  very  great, — with  young  ladies  in  their 
teens.  Veteran  dowagers,  whose  uglioess  ii 
elaborately  increased  by  ornament,  spin  arooad 
with  youthful  beaux  who  might  well  pass  for  tbeir 
grandsons.  But  these  instances  are  compara- 
tively rare.  It  is  more  frequent  to  see  aveiy 
tall  man  dancing  with  an  extremely  short  ladj, 
or  a  very  tall  lady  dancing  with  an  extremely 
short  man.  In  the  former  instance  the  gentle- 
man looks,  if  I  may  use  such  a  simile  withoat 
any  disparagement  to  the  fair  sex,  as  if  be  were 
riding  a  very  small  donkey,  or  to  use  a  claeiie 
illustration,  as  if  he  were  the  Colossus  of  Rboda 
and  his  partner  a  ship  about  to  pass  under  biffl< 
In  the  latter  case  he  may  be  compared  to  an  en- 
terprising Archiroides,  who  has  found  thevwT«^ 
and  is  actually  engaged  in  moving  the  world. 
But  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  he  is  himself  ca^ 
ried  around  by  the  revolutions  of  the  orbit  lo 
which  he  is  atuched.  He  has  no  more  control 
than  John  Gilpin  had  over  his  noble  steed,  and 
when  he  stops,  he  has  to  thank  not  the  prowetf 
of  his  own  arm,  but  the  merciful  indulgence  of 
his  partner. 

There  are  others  remarkable  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  velocity  of  their  revolutions  may 
be  calculated.  Any  one  who  has  studied  die 
subject  of  centrifugal  forces,  can  by  a  eimpie 
mathematical  formula,  determine  the  speed  of 
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rotatiOD  of  one  of  these  dancers.  As  he  com- 
meoces,  the  skirts  of  bis  coat  may  be  seen  to  form 
a  slight  angle  with  his  back.  This  angle  gradu- 
ally increases  until  it  becomes  a  right  angle,  when 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  greatest  speed  has 
been  attained.  A  Turk  in  his  national  costume, 
with  his  cap  and  tassel,  is  frequently  seen  in  a 
Psrisian  salon,  and  as  be  dances,  affords,  by  the 
depression  or  elevation  of  the  tassel,  the  ele- 
ments for  a  similar  calculation.  This  tassel  is 
like  the  log  and  line  of  a  ship,  and  enables  an 
experienced  eye  at  a  glance  to  determine  the 
speed  with  which  the  dancer  is  sailing.  There 
are  yet  others,  the  last  whom  I  shall  notice,  who 
•eem  inwardly  delighted  with  the  gracefulness 
did  excellence  of  their  own  performances.  These 
Bse  one  leg  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  locomo- 
tion, while  the  other  is  flourished  triumphantly  in 
the  air,  and  seems  to  say  as  plainly  as  possible, 
heat  that  if  you  can. 

I  have  observed  several  times  a  tall,  stiff,  lan- 
tern-jawed individual  gazing  upon  the  moving 
circle.  I  cannot  undertake  to  designate  his  na- 
tionality, but  I  felt  a  conviction  that  he  had  not 
been  bom  within  the  limits  of  sunny  France.  He 
resembled  the  ploughman  in  the  Spectator  who 
had  practised  with  veijuicefor  the  grinning  match, 
and  who  was  set  aside  as  a  cheat  on  the  discove- 
ry of  a  crab  which  he  had  concealed  about  his 
person.  If  there  was  at  any  time  a  supply  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  breast,  it  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  scene  before  him.  He 
looked  upon  the  dancers  with  a  savage  scowl, 
and  seemed  to  be  infinitely  shocked  that  such  ex- 
hibitions should  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try and  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  thought 
•track  me  with  irresistible  force,  that  I  saw  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  proposition,  that  the 
legs  of  all  tables,  chairs,  and  pianos  should  be 
clothed,  or  the  great  champion  of  female  mod- 
esty, who  had  contended  that  it  was  highly  im- 
proper for  a  young  lady  to  sleep  in  the  same 
apartment  with  needles.  Why  ?  Forsooth,  be 
cause  needles  had  eyes.  Yet,  oh  for  the  incon- 
sistencies  of  the  most  virtuous  of  human  kind,  a 
wiM  young  scapegrace  told  me  that  the  first  face 
he  saw  on  entering  the  coulisse  of  a  Parisian 
theatre,  and  the  last  that  he  peeped  at  beneath  a 
domino  as  he  left  the  bal  masque,  was  that  of  the 
laatem-jawed  incognito. 

In  a  Parisian  salon  an  American  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  politeness  of  the  French,  their  ac- 
complishments, and  many  of  their  social  pecu- 
liarities. The  national  politeness  is  still  re- 
markable, though  it  has  unquestionably  been 
diminished  by  numerous  revolutions  and  general 
distrust.  The  effect  too  in  this  respect  of  the 
absence  of  courtesy  in  the  National  Assembly 
is  bad.    During  the  present  session  Lamartine, 


so  recently  the  idol  of  the  French  nation,  has 
been  interrupted  in  a  speech  by  cries  of  assets 
assez,  and  trop^  trop !  De  Tocqueville,  who  to 
the  high  position  which  his  great  work  on  De« 
mocracy  in  America  has  won  for  him,  added  but 
lately  the  prestige  of  the  ofiice  of  foreign  affairs* 
has  been  met  in  an  assertion  by  the  insulting 
exclamation  vous  mentez!  Yet  it  certainly  is  not 
altogether  fair  to  go  into  the  deliberative  Assem* 
blies  of  a  nation,  to  seek  for  its  politeness  and 
refinement.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  our  own  boasted  Republic, 
would  pass  well  through  such  a  scrutiny. 

French  politeness  is  certainly  not  what  it  was 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Then  it  was  carried 
to  a  ridiculous,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  a  crim- 
inal extent.  Its  spirit  animated  Lord  Chester- 
field, when  on  his  death  bed,  unmindful  of  the 
solemnities  of  that  awful  moment,  he  desired 
some  one  to  give  Dayrolles  a  chair.  It  is  even 
recorded  that  a  dying  Frenchman  in  that  age  of 
unequalled  politeness,  exclaimed  to  his  friends 
who  surrounded  his  bed-side,  **  pardonnez  mot  si 
je  fais  des  grimaces  /"  French  politeness,  how- 
ever, pruned  of  its  extravagancies,  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  the  sa- 
lons. If  a  stranger  asks  the  nearest  way  to  his 
hotel,  he  is  not  only  directed  with  the  greatest 
promptness  and  civility,  but  sometimes  accom* 
panied  several  squares  on  his  way.  In  purcha- 
sing a  pair  of  gloves  his  wants  are  attended  to 
with  the  same  alertness,  with  the  same  cheerful 
and  playful  remarks,  with  the  same  desire  to 
please  that  he  would  meet  with  were  he  expend- 
ing several  thousand  francs.  If  he  invites  an 
unknown  young  lady  to  dance  at  a  ball,  his  hand 
is  graciously  accepted,  and  as  he  leads  his  part- 
ner back  to  her  Maman^  he  is  rewarded  with  a 
sweet  smile,  a  low  courtesy,  and  many  thanks. 
Yet  he  must  not  expect  a  French  Mademoiselle 
to  enter  into  conversation '  with  him  with  the 
freedom  and  joyousness  which  he  thinks  pecu- 
liar to  the  nation.  Oh  no  !  Though  he  may  see 
a  thousand  little  devils  sporting  in  her  bright 
black  eyes,  she  must  look- very  dignified  and 
curb  a  litUe  tongue  that  is  dying  to  be  loosened. 
Marriage  removes  the  restraint,  and  French 
ladies  commence  the  career  of  belleship  where 
our  American  ladies  end  theirs. 

I  have  been  equally  impressed  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  ail  the  French  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  new  country  like 
America,  where  the  energies  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  are  directed  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  that  the  arts  of  music,  of  painting, 
and  of  sculpture  should  be  much  cultivated. 
Besides,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  time  is 
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wfttttiD^.  In  France  there  are  immense  galle* 
riea  and  museums  of  the  fiuest  works  of  modem 
art,  and  of  the  noblest  relics  of  antiquity.  These 
exercise  their  influence  on  the  tastes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Want  drives  the  poor  to  the  cultivation  of 
art  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  taste  and  lei- 
sure impel  the  rich  to  the  same  end.  A  sort  of 
fraternity  is  thus  established  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  The  poor  and  humble  artist 
who  copies  a  painting  in  the  Louvre  will  heave 
a  sigh  and  drop  a  tear  as  he  alludes  to  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  Princess  Marie.  With  music 
it  is  the  same  as  with  painting  and  sculpture. 
In  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  the  nations 
of  Europe  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  over 
us.  France,  for  example,  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  coterminous  with  four  nations  that  speak 
different  languages  from  her  own.  The  facili- 
ties of  learning  English,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  are  extreme,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
educated  Frenchman  who  has  not  profited  of 
his  opportunities.  In  an  old  country,  too,  know- 
ledge is  even  acquired  in  the  nursery — not  al- 
ways that  sort  of  knowledge  which,  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  is  synonymous  with  power,  but  a  tra- 
ditional knowledge  of  great  men  and  great  events. 
A  familiarity  with  the  details  of  wars,  of  revo- 
lutions, of  political  intrigues,  and  an  abundance 
of  personal  anecdote  contribute  to  the  interest 
of  an  intelligent  Frenchman's  conversation. 
Charles  V.  made  the  remark — now  as  trite  as  it 
ia  just— that  the  French  is  of  all  languages  the 
best  adapted  for  conversation.  This  perhaps 
may  induce  a  stranger  to  think  too  highly  at 
first  of  the  colloquial  talent  of  the  people;  but 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  flippant  nonsense, 
which  passes  off  well  enough  in  this  foreign 
medium  to  an  American  ear,  there  is  much,  it 
seems  to  me,  which  will  bear  translation — a  test 
which  Addison  has  declared  to  be  infallible.  In 
addition  to  the  graces  of  language,  the  interest 
of  personal  accomplishments,  and  the  abundance 
of  information  and  of  anecdote  which  strike  an 
American  observer  in  a  Parisian  company,  there 
is  occasionally  an  elegance  which  he  rarely  if 
ever  meets  with  in  his  own  country.  But  it  may 
be  gathered  from  the  sketch  which  has  been  at- 
tempted of  a  Parisian  ball  that  this  elegance  is 
now  an  exception  to,  rather  than  an  example  of, 
a  general  rule.  Such  grace  is  a  relic  of  mon- 
archy. 

It  is  true,  as  Le  Sage  remarks,  that  we  often 
discover  in  men  occupying  high  places  an  air  of 
greatness,  which  nature  has  denied  them,  but  yet 
it  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  carriage,  and  in  the  glance  of  high  bom 
men,  which  harmonizes  with  ideas  of  elegance, 
dignity  and  power.  I  do  not  doubt,  if  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  were  stripped  of 


his  power,  and  were  to  present  himself  la  u 
unknown  stranger  before  any  assembly  what- 
ever, that  all  eyes  would  be  instantly  taraed  to- 
wards him  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  fascinatioD, 
and  a  whisper  of  inquiry  would  ran  around  the 
room*  I  have  seen  a  royal  duchess  make  the 
tour  of  a  reception  room  and  address  aaiiable 
remarks  individually  to  a  large  circle  of  diitia- 
guished  visitors,  with  a  variety  and  grace  which 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  astonishing.  Yet  this 
cost  her  not  the  slightest  effort.  She  mo^ed 
with  as  much  ease  and  absence  of  all  coDstraiDt 
as  if  she  were  in  her  own  chamber  surreyii^ 
the  contents  of  a  new  band-box,  or  conteaipla* 
ting  her  own  charms  in  the  looking  glass. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  fair  compatrieli 
occasionally  imitate  not  only  the  want  of  con- 
straint in  movement,  but  the  abeence  of  all  coo- 
straint  in  conversation,  of  the  foreign  society 
into  which  they  are  introduced.  And  it  some- 
times happens,  when  this  career  of  emolatien 
has  been  commenced,  that  the  imitators  Bi^ 
pass  the  originals.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  » 
witness  this  abroad,  but  when  the  fair  diseiplei 
of  European  folly  attempt  to  carry  back  to  their 
country  usages  which  have  no  foundation  ia  the 
character  and  social  circumstances  of  their  ewa 
people,  a  slight  animadversion  even  upon  then 
sweet  creatures  may  be  ventured.  Allowisg 
the  justice  of  the  time-honored  rule,  in  Rome  do 
as  the  Romans  do,  let  us  not  insist  upon  cairy- 
ing  the  usages  and  the  habits  of  Rome  to  Gar- 
th agena.  If  there  be  any  thing  peculiarly  shock- 
ing to  a  well  bred  Englishman  or  Americaii.  it 
is,  to  hear  one  of  his  countrywomen,  speakjng 
with  an  affected  refinement  and  real  coaraeoceii 
on  subjects  which  the  genius  of  the  Englieb  las- 
guage  and  the  proprieties  of  Anglo  Saxon  is- 
tercourse  forbid  a  woman  to  allude  to. 

As  a  casual  specutor  I  have  now  glanced  it 
the  salons  of  Paris,  I  have  remarked  upon  whit 
might  strike  a  stranger  with  limited  opporttui- 
ties  of  observation.  The  comparative  aspeetof 
the  present  and  the  past,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  the  chief  salons  of  official  reception,  Pa- 
risian houses  and  Parisian  balls,  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length.  The  present  observer  bn 
had  neither  the  address  nor  the  inclination  to  oc- 
cupy himself  with 

"  Capering  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasiugs  of  a  lute." 

He  has  had  no  extraordinary  opportunitieB  of 
seeing  the  society  of  Paris.  He  merely  prsiesB 
the  imperfect  sketch  of  the  little  he  has  seea 
for  the  little  it  is  worth.  He  has  not  been  dai- 
zled  by  the  splendors  of  Paris,  nor  di«gnoted 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavored  not  to  shot 
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kb  eyes  to  the  cbwnning  social  manners  of  the 
French,  to  their  accomplishments,  to  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  language  to  the  de- 
mands of  daily  intercourse,  to  their  intelligence, 
and  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  is 
poured  out  like  water  at  every  turn.  An  intel- 
ligent English  trayeller  has  remarked,  that  it 
was  never  his  fortune,  while  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  to  meet  with  a  stupid  American. 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
French.  I  have  heard  a  Parisian  shop-keeper 
discourse  with  as  much  eloquence,  and  with 
more  good  sense,  than  many  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  I  have  been  entertained 
by  a  barber,  who  was  clipping  my  hair,  with 
discourses  which  would  scarce  do  discredit  to 
Thiers,  to  Berryer,  or  to  Montalembert. 

In  comparing  Paris  and  our  American  cities, 
I  cannot  but  feel  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
former  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  and  I  cannot 
but  recognize  the  happy  influences  of  art  in  a 
social  point  of  view.  In  America  we  have  hith- 
erto been  too  much  occupied  with  levelling  for- 
ests, with  constructing  railways,  with  improving 
rivers,  to  pause  to  contemplate  the  fine  arts. 
The  Ophir  of  old  has  been  rediscovered ;  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  a  rapid  communication  with 
the  Pacific,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  China 
and  Asia  to  the  enterprise  of  American  com- 
merce, have  diverted  us  from  less  exciting  pur- 
suits. These  causes,  and  not  a  want  of  genius 
hi  our  people,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
arts ;  but  their  cultivation  is  destined  to  advance 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 
Already  several  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 
of  the  Old  World  have  visited  our  shores.  The 
most  celebrated  cantatrice  of  the  age  is  about  to 
delight  the  ears  of  trans- Atlantic  audiences.  In 
Europe  the  name  of  an  American  sculptor  now 
stands  perhaps  the  first  in  the  very  first  rank. 
The  rapidity  of  communication  between  the 
two  hemispheres  is  facilitating  daily,  as  it  will 
continue  to  facilitate  every  ensuing  year,  in  an 
infinitely  augmented  proportion,  the  progress  of 
the  arts  to  America.  May  these  arts  tend  to 
refine  the  character  of  our  people  without  ener- 
vatingthem!  A  thousand,  thousand  times  should 
every  patriot  prefer  the  log  cabin,  and  the  rude 
and  cordial  welcome  of  the  Western  pioneer,  to 
all  exotic  luxuries  which  may  threaten  the  noble 
institotions  of  our  forefathers !  But  a  merciful 
Providence  has  thus  far  protected  us.  (as,  in 
spite  of  all  the  specks  in  the  horizon,  it  will 
protect  us,)  from  the  infinitely  greater  danger  of 
political  agitation,  and  an  immense  and  promis- 
cuous foreign  immigration.  It  is  almost  ventu- 
ring to  look  too  far  into  futurity,  to  predict  the 
arrival  of  a  period  when  luxury,  which  has  been 
so  fatal  in  undermining  the  goveromenjs  of  an- 


tiquity, shall  menace  otir  Republic.  A  well 
wisher  of  the  human  race  may  ardently  indulge 
the  hope  that  every  lessening  sail,  which  is  leav- 
ing behind  the  fading  outlines  of  the  Old  World 
and  bearing  to  the  shores  of  the  New  the  Ge- 
nius of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  mnaic, 
may  return  to  its  haven  freighted  with  the  rich 
lessons  of  American  experience,  and  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  American  liberty. 


A  FAREWELL. 


AiK-^'^  Dearest  Mae: 


The  moon  is  shining  brightly 

Deep  in  the  orient  heaven, 
And  all  the  clonds  fly  lightly 

Before  her  radiance  driven. 
In  such  a  night,  long  long  ago, 

I  held  a  hand  in  mine. 
As  snowy  as  the  foaming  crest 

That  tops  the  surging  brine! 

For  many  a  day, 
At  dawn  and  evening  ray, 
I  fled  to  meet  her  whisper  sweet, 
But  now  she 's  fiu-  away  i 


2. 

The  ocean  billows  bore  her 

Toward  the  sunny  land. 
Where  rise  the  palm  and  olive  groves 

Beside  the  bright  sea  sand. 
I  saw  her  leave  the  northern  8hor»— 

She  fled  on  wings  away : 
I  never  saw  her  image  mor»— 

My  own,  my  dearest  Mae ! 

For  many  a  day,  ttc. 


3. 

And  now  I  oflen  vh  and  weep 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree, 
Where  many  a  sunny  summer's  mom 

She  sat  and  talked  with  me — 
Where  happily,  where  joyously. 

Fled  on  the  laughing  hours. 
When  all  the  future  seemed— alas, 

A  path  of  summer  flowers ! 

For  many  a  day. 
At  dawn  and  evening  ray, 
I  fled  to  meet  her  vrhb^r  sweet. 
But  now  she  '■  fiir  away. 
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Rtign  of  Emanuel  de  Rohan,  of  tJie  language  of 
France. 

BT  WILLIAM  WINTHROP,  U.  S.  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  our  readem  will  recollect 
the  former  Rketches  of  the  History  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  puhlished  from  time  to  time  in  preceding  Tolames 
of  the  Messenger,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  oui  Con- 
eul  at  Malta.  We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  re* 
sumption  of  Mr.  Winthrop*8  pleasant  labors  in  this  inter- 
esting field  of  historical  research. — Ed.  Me$9. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1775,*  three  days 
after  the  remainsof  Zimenes  had  been  placed  in 
the  tomb,  and  a  high  mass  celebrated  in  all  the 
principal  churches  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  assembled  together  to  name 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  to  succeed  him.  In  this 
election,  the  last  but  one  which  ever  took  place 
in  the  Convent,  the  haughty  Spaniards  amica- 
bly arranged  with  their  confreres  of  Italy,  Ba- 
varia and  Portugal,  to  place  Emanuel  de  Rohan 
on  the  famed  throne,  which  fortunately  for  the 
Maltese,  a  Lisle  Adam  had  founded  on  the  arid, 
and  rocky  isle  of  their  birth,  f  This  distinguished 
man,  a  younger  member  of  that  well  known  Ar^ 
morican  house  of  the  same  name  as  himself, 
which  had  given  so  many  princes  to  Europe, 
and  heroes  to  France,  came  to  his  sovereign 
power  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Order, 
and  natives  of  Malta,  over  whom  he  had  been 
thns  suddenly  called  to  rule.  On  the  day  of  his 
coronation  salutes  were  fired  from  the  numerous 
fortifications  which  bounded  the  shores  and  the 
island,  and  all  the  church  bells  were  made  to 
sound  from  sunrise  to  sunset  their  merry  peals.t 

*  A  memorable  year,  which  gave  to  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  Pope  Pius  VI. 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  A  year,  also,  which  in 
the  annals  of  American  history  will  not  quickly  be  for- 
gotten. 

t  M.  Chateaubriand,  (the  author  of  Atala,)  is  descended 
from  this  great  house  of  Bretagne.  The  Rohans  claimed 
descent  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  that  province;  and 
Henri  Quatre  had,  through  his  grandmother  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  d'Alembert,  a  dash  of  this  blood  in  his  veins. 

Sittherland. 

t  A  person  who  has  never  been  at  Malta  can,  by  reading 
its  history,  hardly  picture  to  himself  the  change  which 
the  island  underwent  for  the  better,  under  the  long  and 
happy  rule  of  the  Order  of  St.  John.  Look  whither  one 
will  at  this  day,  he  sees  some  of  the  most  perfect  for- 
tresses in  the  world.  Fortificatious  which  it  took  mil- 
lions of  money  to  erect,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  continual  toil  and  labor  before  the  work  on  them  was 
finished.    As  a  ship-of-war  now  enters  the  great  harbour, 


At  nightfall  every  village  was  beautifully  illumi- 
nated, and  the  bills  in  their  neighborhood  crown- 
ed with  bonfires  and  fireworks  in  comnaomora* 
tion  of  this  happy  event.  The  Emperor  of  Mo* 
rocco  hearing  of  Rohan*s  accession  to  power, 
sent  one  of  his  councillors  to  lender  biscong ratn* 
lations,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Grand  Master*s 
care  and  attention  the  fifteen  hundred  Muasolmen 
slaves  who  were  dragging  out  their  existence  in 
a  lingering  and  hopeless  captivity.  The  Basha 
of  Tripoli.  *'  not  forgetting  bis  duty/*  sent  a  tor- 
baoed  chief  to  the  Convent,  and  with  him  a 
beautiful  horse,  **  the  fastest  of  his  stud,**  which 
he  hoped  His  Eminence  would  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept as  a  mark  of  hia  esteem,  and  of  a  friead- 
ship  which,  during  their  lives,  he  trusted  oaigbt 
never  be  broken. 

Rohan  commenced  his  reign  by  selecting  only 
those  knights  to  serve  as  bis  councillorsv  who 
were  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  subjects.  £f* 
fectually  winning  the  confidence  of  his  people  by 
this  politic  act,  be  next  turned  bis  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  morals  and  the  instroe- 
tion  of  their  youth.  The  more  certainly  to  ef- 
fect these  desirable  objects,  the  Grand  Master 
determined,  by  erecting  schools,  a  college,  uid 
observatory,  to  make  the  islanders  independent 
of  their  priests,  and  teach  them  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.^  This  was  a  heavy  blow  at  tbe 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  one  which  for 
a  time  they  boldly,  but  ineffectually,  strove  to 
avert. 

Rohan  with  the  consent  of  bis  counsellors  de- 
cided, after  a  long  consultation,  to  make  the  Ital- 

she  passes  immediately  under  the  splendid  castles  of  St. 
Elmo,  Ricasoli  and  St.  Angelo.  Going  to  her  anchorage, 
she  comes  too  under  some  one  of  the  extensive  fortifiea- 
tions  of  the  Borgo,  La  Sangle,  Burmola,  Cotoneim  and 
La  Valletta.  In  all  directions,  and  at  all  times,  she  is  en- 
tirely commanded  by  a  line  of  wails  which  are  bnatting 
with  cannon  above  her.  Should  the  more  humble  mer> 
chantman  be  entering  the  smaller  portof  Marsamosceno, 
to  perform  her  quarantine,  she  also  is  sailing  under  St. 
Elmo  and  Florianna  on  one  side,  and  forts  Tigne  and  Ma- 
noel  on  the  other,  from  the  cannon  of  which  there  is  ns 
escape.  But  besides  these  numerous  fortifications,  the 
whole  coast  of  the  island  is  protected  by  forts  sad  bsne- 
ries,  towers  and  redoubu.  We  name  those  of  tbe  Red 
Tower,  the  Milleha,  St.  Paul,  St.  Julien,  Marsa  Sirocco 
and  St.  Thomas,  only  to  show  bow  thoroughly  the  knigfats 
had  guarded  their  convent,  and  how  totally  dtfliwe&t  tbe 
protection  of  the  Maltese  was  under  their  rule,  from  what 
it  was  when  they  first  landed,  and  found  them  with  their 
inconsiderable  fort,  with  one  cannon,  and  two  folconets, 
which,  as  Boisgelin  has  mentioned,  was  their  only  de- 
fence. 

*  This  Observatory  for  sstronomicsl  observations  was 
erected  on  the  palace,  but  shortly  after  its  completioat  <K 
was  unfortunately  struck  by  lightning  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed, OS  were  the  valuable  instruments  contained  in  it, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  Paris  at  a  heavy  expense. 
The  Chevalier  d'Angost  had  charge  of  this  Observaiory 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction. — Lacroix. 
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jM  laogaage  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
college,  and  echools  which  he  had  established. 
Nor  could  he  at  the  time  have  come  to  a  wiser 
decision.  But  whether  the  English  rulers  of 
Malta  are  right  in  now  pursuing  the  same  course 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  it  has  been  with  many 
of  the  natives  a  subject  of  their  deepest  anxiety. 
Malta  at  present  is  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
its  overgrown  population,  ^*  abounding  in  a  pro- 
portion eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  England. 
And  the  Maltese  being  very  frugal  and  industri- 
008,  are  just  able  to  keep  themselves  alive  at 
present;  but  what  is  to  become  of  them  a  few 
years  hence.  Sir  Patrick  Stnartand  Malthusonly 
know.  The  celibacy  enjoined  by  the  knights 
produced  its  usual  licentious  results:  and  the 
Order  bequeathed  its  morals  to  the  present  in- 
habitants— a.  legacy  which  does  not  tend  to  di- 
minish their  number/** 

A  subject  of  such  vital  importance  cannot  be 
thus  easily  disposed  of.  To  avoid  the  impending 
evils  of  immorality,  poverty,  and  crime,  now 
haogiog  over  Valetta  and  its  neighborhood,  a 
remedy  should  be  quickly  applied.  And  what 
can  this  be  but  to  give  the  Maltese  children  an 
Eoglisb  education,  and  in  this  way  open  to  them 
the  armies  and  navies  of  England  and  America, 
io  which  services  thousands  might  then  be  en- 
listed who  would  be  ready  and  willing  toserve.f 
^  There  has  been  much  discussion,"  says  a  re- 
cent writer,  **  on  the  language  spoken  by  the  Mai 
tese;  and  as  it  is  written,  the  subject  is  one  of  some 
difficulty.  Mr.  Schlieng,  an  oriental  scholar,  and 
a  person  who,  by  a  residence  of  several  years  at 
Malta,  is  entitled  to  full  confidence,  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it 
to  the  Fhceuiciaus,  the  Carthagiuians,  and  other 
ancient  nations,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  its  words  with  the  exception  of  very  few  are 

^  Warbarton's  Croflcent  and  the  CroBS. 

t  **  The  population  of  Malta,  in  regard  to  its  size,  is 
enomiou«,  and  many  are  the  Maltese  who  are  obliged  to 
•eek  in  other  climes  their  means  of  subsistence.  It  would 
prove  a  beneficial  measure  to  all  parties  were  our  goyem- 
■eat  to  put  on  board  of  oar  men-o^war  a  certain  number 
of  Maiteae:  thousands  of  whom  would  be  ready  to  enlist, 
being  all  fond  of  a  sea-faring  life,  and  good  sailors,  and 
who  would  further  be  induced  to  serve  by  tlie  prospect  of 
a  pennon  in  old  age.  The  same  might  bo  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  army,  either  by  increasing  the  colonial  force, 
or  by  placiui?  Maltese  recruits  in  English  repments.  Now 
aa  Italian  is  not  understood  by  the  lower  orders,  and  but 
bj  few  of  the  middling  classes,  it  would  I  conceive  be 
mnrh  better  to  suppress  the  Italian  entirely,  and  to  sub- 
stitute  for  it  the  Maltese ;  encounigiu<r  also  at  the  same 
time  the  acquirement  of  English  by  alt  the  means  in  the 
power  of  the  goyemment.*' — Sir  OrenvUle  Temple, 

AAor  a  long  residence  at  Malta,  we  are  well  persuaded 
it  wiU  require  something  more  than  ^encouragement"  on 
the  part  of  ice  goyemment,  to  introduce  the  English  lan- 
goage  anMHig  its  inhabitants.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a 
positive  anl<>r. 


purely  Arabic  and  conform  in  every  respect  to 
the  rules,  nay  even  the  anomalies  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.  A  Maltese  finds  no  difficulty  in  ma- 
king himself  understood  any  where  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  of  no  small  importance  in  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  which  might  be  impro- 
ved by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic 
language  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese 
people.  The  Arabic  language  was  introduced 
by  the  Saracens,  who  had  long  held  almost  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  the  island,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  Count  Roger  the  Norman."* 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  whj 
English  writers,  and  one  of  them  a  missionary, 
should  advocate  the  iustruction  of  a  language 
in  one  of  their  colonies,  which  is  other  than  their 
own.  Had  they  been  Catholics  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent, for  then  they  might  have  wished  the  is- 
landers to  be  thus  instructed,  hoping  that  they 
would  be  sent  in  some  future  day  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  the  benighted  lands  around  them 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  way  they  might 
be  of  service  for  having  been  themselves  con« 
verted,  and  from  the  facilities  which  their  lan- 
guage affords  them,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
get  a  footing  as  missionaries,  where  Protestants 
could  not.  Malta  can  only  be  relieved  of  its 
overgrown  population  by  inducing  the  natives  to 
emigrate.  This  can  never  be  done  effectually 
while  they  are  held  in  such  ignorance,  and  are 
only  able  to  speak  a  language  which  is  intelligible 
to  Barbarians.  All  writers  acknowledge  that  the 
Maltese  without  any  instruction  can  make  them- 
selves easily  understood  by  the  Egyptians,  Sy- 
rians, Turks  and  Aratis.  Why,  therefore,  teach 
the  idioms  of  the  Arabic,  their  native  tongue, 
when  it  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  the  moss 
of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  government 
now  should  legislate?!  Will  it  make  them  bet- 
ter boatmen,  more  industrious  laborers,  or  more 
skilful  mechanics,  the  only  occupations  they  are 
fitted  for  in  the  countries  to  which  they  flock  ? 
Certainly  not.  A  course  of  education  should 
therefore  be  adopted,  which  would  open  to  them 
the  united  services  of  England  and  America, 
and  also  the  fields  and  plantations  of  these  pow- 
erful countries  for  their  labor  and  support.  How ' 
can  this  be  effected  but  by  the  English  language, 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons 
who  are  employed  in  the  government  service,  a 

*  English  Encyclopsdia. 

t  The  yernacular  Maltese  comprehends  the  complete 
Arabic  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  den- 
tals; and  the  sound  of  the  gutturals  has  been  preserved 
pure  in  many  yillages  of  the  country  and  of  Gozo.  In 
Valetta  the  whole  dialect  is  more  corrupt,  being  mixed  up 
with  a  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  words  commonly 
'  used  in  Italian. — Badger, 
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few  shop  keepers,  guides  aod  servantSf  the  peo- 
ple are  wholly  ignorant  7  Our  remarks  respect- 
ing emigration  will  not  apply  to  those  men  who 
are  at  all  advanced  in  life,  for  they  are  too  strong- 
ly bound  to  their  native  isle  ever  to  leave  it,  and 
even  were  a  competency  to  be  insured  them 
abroad,  it  would  not  be  accepted.  They  must 
remain  as  they  are,  and  die  as  they  have  lived, 
a  poor  and  degraded  race.  Such,  however,  is 
fortunately  not  the  case  with  their  children.  Al- 
though the  Maltese  are  strongly  attached  to  their 
bland  home,  which  they  singularly  enough  call 
the  **  flower  of  the  world,"  yet  they  are  not  op- 
posed to  emigration.  They  will  willingly  go  to 
any  country,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  better 
livelihood  than  they  can  find  at  Malta.  The 
thousands  who  yearly  flock  to  Turkey,  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  will  show  that  this  state- 
ment is  correct.  We  have  been  told,  it  is  true, 
that  the  Maltese  will  go  to  these  neighboring 
places,  because  from  thence  ihey  can  return 
when  they  please,  and  come  back  worse  subjects 
than  when  they  went :  but  attempt  to  send  them 
to  England,  or  America,  and  it  will  be  seen  they 
will  not  leave  their  native  villages,  however  great 
may  be  the  inducements  you  ofier.  For  a  long 
time  we  were  led  away  by  this  erroneous  im- 
pression, and  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  some  West  India  agents  arrived 
at  Malta  to  procure  laborers  for  their  plantations, 
that  we  were  undeceived,  by  observing  with  what 
readiness  hundreds  of  these  poor  people  came 
forward  to  sign  the  papers  which  bound  them  to 
leave  for  a  far  distant  and  unhealthy  climate, 
and  from  which  they  could  not  hope  to  return 
until  the  long  period  of  their  servitude  was  past. 
They  only  asked  for  a  priest  and  doctor  to  ac- 
company them,  and  these  requests  being  granted 
they  readily  embarked  on  their  distant  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  As  willingly  as  the  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  then  went,  so  would  thousands 
have  gone  on  the  same  moderate  terms.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  these  emigrants  were  ignorant 
either  of  the  distance  or  climate  of  the  place 
whither  they  were  going,  for  erroneously  suppo- 
sing the  West  India  Islands  to  be  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  many  of  thera 
came  to  us  for  information,  which  we  did  not 
withhold. 

Only  one  English  writer  have  we  found,  and 
be  a  churchman,  who  strongly  advocates  the  in- 
troduction of  the  English  language  at  Malta, 
with  a  view  of  emigration  to  result  from  it,  and 
blames  the  local  government  for  the  course  it  is 
now  pursuing  with  reference  to  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  Another  writer  says,  "why  teach 
the  Maltese  language  in  the  public  schools  ?  The 
dialect  is  already  corrupt,  and  every  effort  to 


systematize  it  must  be  calculated  to  fix  it  more 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  children.'* 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  plan  of  io- 
struction  will  be  reformed  before  being  carried  to 
any  considerable  extent,**  and  in  this  hope,  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  island,  or  its  people,  will 
most  cordially  join. 

Although  the  Maltese  have  a  great  facility  in 
making  rhymes,  yet  to  our  knowledge  there  hu 
never  been  a  poet  of  any  distinction  among  them. 
As  a  specimen  of  their  poetical  effusions,  we 
will  give  the  three  following  verses  of  a  bod§ 
which  is  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  one  of  their 
best.  Coming  as  this  translation  does  from  a 
clergyman*s  pen,  it  may  be  considered  correct 

SONG. 

Hnnina  sejr  insiefer 
la  hasra  ma  niehdoksh 
Lilek  Alia  yatik  es-sabar 
U.  izom  mok  fl*  im  habba  tighi. 

Izom  mok  fl*  im  habba  tighi 
Bieah  dezzem  tifta  kar  fiyya 
Ifli  kar  li  yien  babb  cit  ek 
Mm  du  koot  chkeiken  uurbiyya. 

Meta  niftakar  11  yiema  Bpyver 
Dad-dulm  shyigeni  kbir ; 
K'Alla  irid  O  hanina 
Gb&d  tgandizi  u  mgandik. 

Translation. 

Bebved  I  am  about  to  leave  yon, 
I  sigh  that  I  take  yoa  not  with  me, 
May  God  give  yoa  new  resignation. 
And  preserve  you  secure  in  my  love. 

And  preserve  you  secure  in  my  love 
That  you  may  ever  remember  me ; 
Remember  1  always  have  loved  you 
Since  tlie  time  I  waa  an  in&nt. 

How  sore  does  the  pain  come  upon  me, 
When  I  think  I  must  soon  depart. 
But  if  Heaven  be  propitious,  my  dear. 
We  shall  yet  enjoy  one  another. 

Certainly  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  the 
English  language  might  be  introduced  to  advan- 
tage in  any  place  where  the  literature  is  at  bo 
low  an  ebb  as  at  Malta,  and  the  doggerel  versei 
under  the  name  of  poetry  so  wretchedly  bad. 

Although  the  Maltese,  as  we  have  seen,  ais 
not  poets,  still  they  have  many  proverbs  amoii§ 
them  of  Arabic  origin,  which  have  come  down 
for  many  centuries  unmutilated  and  unchanged, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  as  much  "Balt,Big- 
niBcance  and  true  sense,**  as  those  of  any  other 
people.  They  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
**  species  of  national  code,^*  and  are  quoted  on 
all  occasions.  Greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  lh«t 
persons  who  possess  so  much  good  sense,  should 
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be  left  as  tbey  are,  without  the  advnntiiges  which 
a  eommoo  education  would  give  them.* 

Retarning  from  our  digression,  we  now  con- 
tinue with  Rohan*8  reign,  which  in  the  Maltese 
annals  is  one  of  some  importance.  Although  this 
worthy  Grand  Master  was  so  continually  employ- 
ed in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  Convent,  still  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  interests 
abroad.  Ably  represented  by  his  ambassadors 
at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  he  brought  his  af- 
fairst  complicated  as  some  of  them  were,  to  a 
SQccessful  termination.  In  Poland  property  be- 
longing to  the  Order,  which  had  years  before 
been  unjustly  seized  by  the  crown,  was  quickly 
restored.  In  France  a  regiment  was  formed  for 
the  Maltese  service,  to  be  composed  of  French 
sabjects,  and  raised  at  the  request  of  the  king. 
Through  the  inattention  of  the  officers  charged 
with  the  enlisting  of  the  men  who  were  to  serve 
in  this  corps,  the  veriest  vagabonds  who  could 
be  found  in  the  Mediterranean  were  brought  to 
Malta,  and  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  These  French 
recruits  were  so  continually  quarreling  with  the 
Maltese,  after  their  arrival,  that  order  was  not 
restored  in  the  garrison  until  many  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  island  which  they  had  been  sent 
to  protect.  Another  measure  which  originated 
with  the  Kin^  of  France,  resulted  much  more 
saccessfuUy,  it  being  to  annex  the  property  be- 

*  A  few  yean  since  Mr.  Vassallo  published  a  work  on 
theeaigmas,  proverbe,  and  trite  expreMions  of  hia  coun- 
trymea,  which  be  dedicated  to  the  late  Honorable  J.  H. 
Frere,  a  gentleman  who  for  a  long  period  made  Malta  his 
home,  and  by  his  amiability,  piety,  and  great  benevolence, 
won  for  himself  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  its  inhabi* 
tuts.  We  translate  from  this  little  interesting  volume 
the  foUowing  brief  sayings,  which  are  not  without  their 
paageocy  and  point 

Nerer  undertake  a  work,  without  first  thinking  how  it 
ii  to  terminate. 

It  is  in  a  time  of  danger,  that  yon  will  know  yonr  friend. 

To  drink  pare  water,  you  most  seek  the  Ibnntain-head. 

Yon  know  not  your  man  before  yon  conrene  with  him. 

Cowards  should  stop  at  home. 

There  is  more  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  word  of  a 
Maltese,  than  on  the  oath  of  a  prince. 

Who  does  not  like  to  work  with  Christians,  shall  labor 
with  slaves. 

A  person  who  is  never  in  lore,  is  sure  to  be  fitt 

A  man  who  will  rob  a  hen-foost  of  its  eggs,  will  also 
steal  the  hens. 

In  a  Blaggard*8  honse,aIl  must  go  to  the  dogs. 

If  yon  act  without  judgment,  fear  the  consequences. 

A  mind  diseased,  is  worse  than  death. 

It  is  out  of  a  thiers  power  to  rob  a  naked  man. 

A  little  good  food  is  better  for  the  stomach  than  much 
which  is  bad. 

No  one  performs  a  service  without  a  hope  of  reward* 

An  ox  is  bound  by  his  horns,  a  man  by  his  words. 

That  man  is  a  savage  who  eau  your  bread,  and  then 
slanders  you. 

It  is  by  soft  words,  and  kind  actions,  you  will  wm  your 
point. 

Vol.  XVI— Sa 


longing  to  the  Order  of  St.  Antonio  de  Vienna 
to  that  of  Malta.*  In  accepting  of  these  Anto- 
nine  estates,  which  were  situated  in  France  and 
Savoy,  Rohan  bound  himself  to  pay  the  many 
mortgages  and  debts  with  which  they  were  en* 
cumbered.  And  so  large  an  amount  had  to  be 
thus  defrayed,  that  a  century  must  elapse  before 
the  Convent  would  be  reimbursed  for  its  advan- 
ces, and  receive  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  livres,  at  which  sum  their  annual  ren- 
tal would  then  be  valued. f 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Russia,  France  and 
Poland  that  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  acqui- 
ring new  possessions,  and  with  them  an  increased 
power  and  influence.  As  in  Bavaria  a  new  lan- 
guage was  established,  to  be  called  the  Anglo 
JBavarian,  and  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  col- 
lected to  erect  that  large  and  beautiful  bnilding 
in  which  the  officers  of  H.  M. sixty-ninth  regiment 
now  are  quartered.]: 

In  the  eighth  year  of  Rohan's  reign,  an  event 
occurred  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  those  obligations  of  charity  which  Ge* 
rard,  the  founder  of  the  Hospitallers,  had  enjoin- 
ed on  princely  successors. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1763,  a  small 
eight-oared  boat  arrived  at  Malta,  bringing  the 
sad  tidings  of  a  horrible  earthquake  which  had 
taken  place  in  Sicily,  and  caused  the  greatest 
destruction.  During  its  continuance  Scilla  was 
engulphed,  and  the  cities  of  Messina  and  Reg- 
gio  very  nearly  destroyed.  Thousands  of  poor 
Sicilians  and  Calabrians,  fearing  to  remain  near 
the  tottering  and  falling  walls  of  their  habita- 
tions, fled  to  the  country,  where,  without  shelter 
or  food,  they  wandered  about  in  the  greatest 
alarm.  Princes  and  priests,  beggars  and  nobles, 
were  alike  congregated  together  in  this  general 
crowd,  and  praying  for  mercy  on  the  trembling 
earth,  which  might  at  any  moment  have  formed 
for  them  all  a  common  grave.§     The  Grand 

"  In  1095  seme  nobles  of  Danphiny  united  for  the  re- 
lief of  su  fie  rers  from  a  kind  of  leprosy,  called  St.  An- 
thony's fire,  which  society  in  1218  was  erected  into  a  re- 
ligious body  of  Hospitallera,  having  a  Grand  Master  ior 
chief.  This  Order,  after  many  changes  in  its  constitution, 
having  been  left  the  option  between  extinction  and  sec- 
ularization, or  union  with  another  order,  accepted  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  and  selected  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. After  long  negotiations  its  property  was  taken  pos- 
session of  in  1777  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  subject  to  va- 
rious life  pensions,  charges  and  conditions.— T^Aorn^oii. 

t  During  the  French  revolution  this  property  was  seiz- 
ed, and  also  the  million  of  scudi  which  the  Grand  Master 
had  borrowed  and  sent  to  Paris,  to  ful6l  these  obligations, 

t  This  language  was  endowed  with  the  confiscated 
property  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  livres,  a  sum  equal  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds. — SvtkerlatuL 

f  The  first  great  earthquake  happened  on  theaftemooo 
of  the  5th  of  February,  1783 ;  the  second,  at  midnight,  on 
the  Gtb  of  February,  which  lasted  one  minute  and  a  half; 
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Master,  on  receiving  this  melancholy  informa- 
tion, immediately  directed  his  admiral  to  get 
three  galleys  in  readiness  for  sea,  and  carry  re- 
lief to  this  BuflTering  people.  And  so  quickly 
were  these  orders  obeyed,  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  these  beautiful  ships  were  sail- 
ing out  of  the  harbour,  with  a  favorable  wind,  and 
heading  for  Reggio,  where  the  Bailiff  Frelon  de  la 
Frelouniere,  was  Grst  commanded  to  stop.  The 
Maltese,  on  coasting  along  the  Sicilian  shores, 
after  a  pleasant  run  of  two  days,  had  a  scene  of 
wretchedness,  horror  and  misery  presented  to 
them  which,  dreadful  as  were  the  accounts  they 
had  received  prior  to  their  departure  from  Malta, 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  witness. 
From  the  effects  of  the  first  earthquake  and  the 
shocks  which  succeeded  it,  the  whole  face  of  the 
picturesque  island  had  been  thoroughly  changed 
for  many  miles  in  extent.  **Huge  mountains 
had  been  split  asunder,  and  parts  of  them  driven 
to  a  considerable  distance ;  hills  had  been  low- 
ered, and  others  quite  levelled;  deep  chasms 
made  in  the  plains,  valleys  filled  up  by  the  moun- 
tains, which  previously  had  served  for  their  boun- 
daries; the  course  of  rivers  altered,*'  and  gush- 
ing streams  were  running  where,  before  this 
direful  visitation,  water  had  never  been  seen. 
Four  hundred  villages,  or  towns,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  and  in  this  general 
devastation  forty  thousand  persons  had  perished. 
But  of  the  maimed  and  wounded,  whose  suffer- 
ings, privations  and  wants  the  Knights  on  this 
occasion  had  been  sent  to  relieve,  their  number 
was  never  known.  Dreadful  as  was  the  fate  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  ancient  times,  yet  it 
was  not  more  terrible  than  that  of  Scilla,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  fifth  of  February,  when  the  first 
earthquake  was  felt,  the  horror-stricken  inhabi- 
tants, following  the  advice  of  their  prince,  fled  to 
the  sea-side,  where  they  remained  for  several 
hours,  hoping  that  all  danger  was  past  and  their 
lives  would  be  saved.*  Vain  and  delusive  hopes, 
for  at  midnight  a  huge  wave,  *' which  was  rep- 
resented to  have  been  boiling  hot,"  was  sent  by 
a  ^'mare  moto'*  three  miles  inland,  scalding  to 


the  third  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  which,  lasted  more 
than  two  minutes ;  the  fourth  on  the  first  of  March,  and 
the  fiflh  on  the  28th  of  M  tirch,^Polyteehnic  Review,  1844. 
*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  73rd  volume  of  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  there  will  be  found  a  long  and  in- 
teresting description  of  these  fearful  earthquakes  and 
their  effects,  written  by  the  Count  Francesco  Ippolito, 
fit>m  personal  observation.  In  the  Annual  Register  of 
1783,  there  is  also  a  very  able  account  of  the  same  earth- 
quakes in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  to  which  we  have  continually  re- 
ferred, as  it  was  drawn  up  from  official  returns  to  the  Nea- 
politan government,  and  tliercfore  may  be  relied  on  as 
correct. 


death  twenty-five  hundred  unfortunate  peopk, 
over  whom  it  passed,  and  as  it  receded,  sweep- 
ing off  their  bodies  from  the  shore  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea.*  The  towns  and  villages  which, 
after  Scylla,  suffered  the  most  from  these  fearfal 
visitations,  were  Casal  Nnovo,  where  the  Prin- 
cess Gerace  and  four  thousand  of  its  iahabitants 
lost  their  lives,  Bagnara,  Radacina,  Seminari, 
Terranuova,  and  Palmi.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
the  English  Minister  at  Naples,  who  journeyed 
through  Sicily  immediately  after  these  earth- 
quakes occurred,  has  left  an  interesting  record 
of  his  travels,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extract : 

*'The  town  of  Rosamo,  with  the  Bnke  «C 
Monteleone's  palace,  was  entirely  rained.  It  had 
been  remarked  at  Rosarno,  and  in  every  other 
ruined  town  which  I  visited,  that  the  male  dead 
were  generally  found  under  the  rains  in  the  atti- 
tude of  straggling  against  the  danger  which 
awaited  them.  But  that  the  female  attitude  was 
usually  with  hands  clasped  over  their  heads,  as 
giving  themselves  up  to  despair,  nnleas  they  had 
children  near  them,  in  which  case  they  were 
always  found  clasping  the  children  in  their  annSt 
or  in  some  attitude  which  indicated  their  aouoas 
care  to  protect  them.  A  strong  instance  of  the 
materaal  tenderness  of  the  sex.  The  only  build- 
ing that  remained  unhurt  at  Rosarno  was  a  stroBg 
built  town  gaol,  in  which  three  notorious  ▼illakw 
were  confined,  who  would  probably  have  lost 
their  lives  had  they  been  at  liberty.  From  Ro> 
sarao  I  went  through  a  most  delightfixl  coinitry» 
which  from  its  beauty  might  be  termed  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  itself,  to  Laureana,  and  Polistene. 
To  pass  through  so  rich  a  country,  and  not  see  a 
single  house  standing  on  it,  was  melancholy  in- 
deed. Wherever  a  house  stood,  there  you  see  a 
heap  of  rains,  and  a  poor  barrack,  with  two,  or 
three,  miserable  mourning  figures  sitting  at  the 
door,  and  here  and  there  a  maimed  man,  woman, 
or  child,  crawling  upon  cratches.  Instead  of  a 
town,  you  see  a  confused  heap  of  rains,  and  round 
about  them  a  number  of  poor  huts  or  barracks,  and 
a  larger  one  to  serve  as  a  church,  with  the  church 
bells  hanging  upon  a  sort  of  low  gibbet,  every  in- 
habitant with  a  doleful  countenance,  and  wear- 
ing some  token  of  having  lost  a  relation.  I 
travelled  four  days  in  the  plain  in  the  midst  of 
such  misery  as  cannot  be  described." 

Sad  as  was  this  picture  of  human  wretched- 
ness and  woe,  yet  the  report  of  the  Malteeo 
Knights  on  returning  from  their  mission  of  char- 
ity, confirms  it  in  every  particular.  When  the 
Bailiff  Frelon  de  Frelonniere  arrived  at  Reg^o, 
he  immediately  landed  a  poruon  of  the  medicinea* 

*  For  a  notice  of  the  singular  phenomenon,  ealled  br 
the  Italians  mare  moto,  or  sea-quake,  look  at  the  Uniied 
Service  Journal  for  July,  1829* 
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provisions  and  tents,  which  he  had  been  charged 
to  distribnte.*  A  service  which  fortunately  was 
performed  without  loss,  though  the  sea  was  so 
nuch  agitated  by  the  continual  shocks  of  an 
earthquake,  that  the  boats  were  in  danger  of 
being  swamped  every  time  they  passed  to  the 
shore.  The  Knights  leaving  Reggio  embarked 
in  their  ships,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  seve- 
ral thousand  Calabrians  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  whom  they  had  thus  kindly  assisted.f 
Passing  over  to  Messina  where  they  arrived  in 
a  few  hours,  they  found  this  unfortunate  city, 
which  had  but  a  few  days  before  been  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sicily,  but  a  heap  of  overthrown  church- 
es, palaces,  and  walls.  **  The  key  in  the  port 
had  sunk  considerably,  and  was  in  some  places 
a  palm  and  a  half  under  water,  the  superb  build- 
ing called  the  Palazzata,  which  gave  the  harbor 
a  more  magnificent  appearance  than  any  port  in 
Europe  can  boast  of,  had  been  entirely  ruined, 
the  Lazaret  had  been  greatly  damaged,  the 
■Bother  church  had  fallen,  the  tower  at  the  point 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Faro  was  half  destroyed, 
and  the  same  hot  wave  which  had  depopulated 
Scylla,  also  passed  over  this  point  of  land,  and 
carried  off  twenty-four  people;  in  short,  Messina 

*  This  distin^ished  officer  was  appointed  admiral  of 
the  Maltese  galleys  when  the  French  regiment  was  dis- 
banded, of  which  he  had  been  the  Colonel. 

tin  Reggio,  at  this  day,  no  vestiges  remain  to  remind  a 
stranger  of  the  grievous  visitation  from  which  it  suffered 
so  much  in  1783.  An  English  artist  who  made  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  Calabria  in  1842,  has  thus  virrilten  of 
this  town,  and  its  present  inhabitants.  "  The  approach  to 
Reggio  is  very  pretty,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
the  quantity  of  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
pines,  eastern  looking  palms  and  aloes,  sufficiently  dis- 
play the  fertility  of  the  sloping  plain  on  which  it  is  situa- 
ted. The  town  wears  a  very  gay  aspect ;  not  so  much 
however  on  the  quay,  as  in  a  long  handsome  street  run- 
ning parallel  to  it,  which  seems  to  be  here  what  the  Tol- 
edo is  at  Naples.  The  shops  are  all  open  in  spite  of  its 
bdag  Sunday  morning;  and  the  number  of  fruit  stalls 
with  their  oranges,  three  for  a  grano,  their  apricots,  and 
plums,  the  gaudy  booths  of  the  lemonade  sellers,  the  blue 
striped  tent  cloths  over  the  shops,  the  unpaved  streets, 
the  white  flat-roofed  houses,  and  the  deep  blue  sky,  all 
reminded  us  we  were  in  a  town  of  the  South.  There  is 
no  particular  costume  here.  The  women  were  neatly 
dressed ;  gigots  are  still  the  fiishionable  cut  at  Reggio ; 
and  open  worked  black  silk  stockings,  and  black  veils  as 
head  dress  universal.  The  castle  was  partially  destroyed 
by  the  French  upon  their  abandoning  the  place,  and  the 
churches  are  not  very  renuirkable.  iScylla  has  also  risen 
finun  the  ashes,  for  this  writer  visited  the  village  which 
"^^th  her  jutting  rocks  still  wage  a  foamy  war  with  the 
barking  waves." 

Dextmm  Scylla  latns,  laevnm  implacau  Charybdis 
Obsidet ;  atque  iroo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vas  tos 
Sorbet  in  abrnptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sab  auras 
Erigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  und&. 
At  Scyllam  caeais  cohibet  spelunca  latebria, 
'  On  ezsertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  trahentem. 


was  no  more."  Towering  far  above  the  smoking 
ruins  of  this  fallen  town,  among  which  only 
thieves  were  roaming,  one  remarkable  ruin  was 
seen,  for  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  were  still 
standing,  and  on  its  tower  an  iron  cross.*  A 
sacred  object  which  told  to  the  houseless  mul- 
titudes in  the  adjacent  fields  *'that  their  lives 
might  yet  be  spared,  as  the  emblem  of  their  faith 
had  been  left  to  them,  when  everything  else 
was  destroyed. 

The  Bailiff  Frelon  de  Frelloniere  after  coming 
to  anchor,  and  furling  his  sails,  waited  for 
several  hours,  expecting  that  some  one  would 
come  from  the  shore  to  grant  him  permission  to 
land.  But  as  in  these  days  of  consternation  and 
fear  no  port  regulations  were  observed,  the  ad- 
miral sent  a  knight  to  communicate  with  the 
Neapolitan  commander,  and  to  inform  him  of 
bis  having  arrived  to  open  a  hospital  for  his  sick 
and  wounded,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the 
poor.  Boisgelin,  who  was  employed  on  this  ser- 
vice, says  that  on  landing,  he  witnessed  scenes 
which  he  scarcely  dared  to  describe-  *'Here 
lay  extended  a  miserable  mother  covered  with 
wounds,  the  helpless  remnant  of  her  famished 
children,  vainly  striving  for  sustenance  from  a 
breast  which,  dreadful  to  think  of,  would  yield 
none  untinged  with  blood.  There  the  wretched 
father,  deprived  of  his  children's  aid,  motionless 
from  his  wounds,  in  which  the  noxious  vapors 
from  the  earth  on  which  he  lay  had  generated 
fungous  substances,  which  no  kind  hand  had 
been  stretched  forth  to  remove.  Onward  the 
heart-breaking  sight  of  children  half  buried  in 
ruins,  whom  the  imperious  want  of  animal  food 
had  constrained  to  attack  themselves,  inflicting 
wounds  with  their  teeth,  which  threatened  a 
more  painful  and  lingering  death  than  that  from 
which  they  had  just  escaped.'* 

Boisgelin  after  passing  through  a  long  avenue 
lined  with  soldiers,  reached  at  last  a  magnificent 
tent,  in  which  he  found  the  Neapolitan  com- 
mander seated  at  a  table  loaded  with  every  lux- 
ury, and  with  a  band  of  music  playing  martial 
airs,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  at  his  dinner 
by  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying  around 


*  The  comer  stone  of  this  chureh  was  laid  by  the  great 
Count  Roger  in  the  year  1098.  The  roof;  which  was  of 
wood,  having  been  consumed  by  fire  in  1254,  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Conrad,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  was 
restored  by  King  Manfred.  On  that  occasion  the  funereal 
trophy,  or  Catafalco,  as  it  is  called,  which  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  was  so  high  that  the  lights  on  the 
top  caught  the  rafters,  and  the  roof,  the  Catafalco,  and  the 
boidy  of  the  Prince,  were  all  consumed  together,  forming 
a  funereal  pile  which  had  been  little  contemplated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremonies.  The  cross  on  the  top 
of  the  tower  is  of  wood,  it  was  formerly  of  iron,  but  after 
the  great  earthquake  of  1783  it  was  changed. 

ISimtfs  Tour  through  Sieify. 
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him.*  This  unfeeling  and  unprincipled  officer, 
on  learning  the  object  of  Boisgeliu's  visit,  imme- 
diately said,  that  as  his  Neapolitan  Majesty  had 
provided  for  the  wants  of  his  subjects,  he  could 
not  think  of  accepting  any  foreign  assistance, 
until  he  had  communicated  with  the  viceroy  at 
Palermo  and  received  his  commands.f  The  ad- 
miral after  waiting  three  weeks  for  an  answer, 
when  a  week  should  have  brought  it,  up  with  his 
anchors,  loosed  his  sails,  and  took  his  departure. 
Retouching  at  Reggio  on  his  homeward  passage, 
and  landing  the  supplies  which  the  commandant 
of  Messina  would  not  condescend  to  accept.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  Grand  Master  and  his 
councillors  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  treat- 
ment which  their  admiral  had  received  at  Messi- 
na, yet  no  sooner  did  they  hear  after  his  return 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  and  Syracuse 
were  suffering  from  a  famine  caused  by  the 
earthquakes,  than  they  nobly  forgot  the  insult 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Neapolitan 
viceroy,  and  sent  a  galley  laden  with  wheat  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  his  people.  This  charitable 
act  was  the  more  praiseworthy  from  having  been 
performed  at  a  time  when  the  knights  had  only 
a  few  thousands  salms  of  corn  hi  their  wells, 
and  little  money  in  their  treasury  with  which  to 
send  to  Egypt  for  other  supplies.  But  what  re- 
turn did  Rohan  receive  from  the  Neapolitan 
Government  for  sacrifices  of  such  importance  ? 
And  made  for  a  people  who  had  no  claims  on 
his  Order  save  those  which  a  Christian  charity 
might  demand,  or  a  tender  feeling  for  suffering 
humanity  prompt  it  to  assume.  Most  ceruinly 
the  acknowledgements  on  this  occasion  were  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  the  Convent  had  a  right  to 
expect.  For  while  the  Maltese  galley  was  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
Knights  were  employed  in  dispensing  their  char- 
ities to  the  wretched  objects  who  but  for  their 
timely  assistance  must  have  perished  of  hunger, 
His  Majesty  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Master, 
written  in  cold  and  stately  terms,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  now  briefly  to  notice. §     How, 

*  Lacroix  colls  the  Neapolitan  officer  a  miiicreant,  and 
sajB  he  would  have  published  his  name,  had  he  in  his  re- 
searches been  able  to  find  it. 

t  Boisgelin. 

t  Sutherland. 

$  Pignatelli,  the  Neapolitan  Charg6  at  Malta,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Naples  to 
deliver  this  letter  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  forward  by 
a  special  messenger  the  answer  which  His  Eminence 
might  deign  to  give  him.  For  a  long  course  of  years  all 
the  catholic  crowned  heads  of  Europe  were  represented 
at  Malta,  by  a  knight  who  was  the  chief  of  a  language, 
•ad  one  of  their  subjects.  So  rigidly  was  this  rule  ob- 
served, that  when  in  1785  the  Emperor  of  Russia  propo- 
sed sending  an  ambassador  to  reside  permanently  in  the 
Convent  to  attend  to  his  interests,  Rohan  declined  the 
proposition  by  saying  that  sensible  as  he  was  of  the 


asked  this  incensed  monarch,  conld  the  Order  of 
St.  John  so  far  forget  that  common  coufiesy 
which  was  due  to  a  crowned  head,  as  to  send  a 
squadron  into  his  ports,  and  distribute  alms  to 
his  subjects,  without  first  asking  his  permission  ? 
And  to  take  this  liberty  at  a  period  when  their 
situation  was  such  as  not  to  require  any  foreign 
assistance,  he  having  previously  condoled  with 
them  in  their  afflictions,  and  relieved  their  wants. 
Doubtless,  added  the  king,  this  movement  was 
made  for  a  political  purpose,  and  perhaps  with  a 
wish  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  his  realm, 
and  of  withdrawing  from  the  crown  the  affections 
of  his  Sicilian  subjects.  But  if  these,  it  was 
stated,  were  the  Grand  Master's  intentions.  His 
Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  surprise  and  regret  at  his 
conduct.  Such  was  the  recompense  which  the 
Prince  of  Malta  received,  and  such  were  the  mo- 
tives ascribed  to  his  councillors  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  noble  and  generous  act,  which  no 
traitorous  reasous  suggested,  no  political  objects 
required.  Rohan  briefly  noticed  this  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  he  could  not  resent,  and  candid- 
ly told  the  Neapolitan  monarch  that  much  as  he 
regretted  his  reproaches,  still  his  conscience  was 
at  ease,  as  he  felt  they  were  not  deserved.  The 
King's  indignation  at  this  time  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  his  mortification  at  not  having  given 
that  assistance  to  the  natives  of  Sicily,  which 
after  so  grievous  a  calamity  their  desperate  situ- 
ation required.  Foreigners  heard  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  gave  them  relief.  Ferdinand  was  in- 
formed through  his  ministry  of  their  many  af- 
flictions, and  refused  the  aid,  which,  had  he  been 
dispose,  it  was  so  easily  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  But  He  who  rides  upon  the  whiriwind, 
or  stills  the  storm,  did  not  permit  this  unnatural 
conduct  to  remain  for  a  long  time  unpunished. 
Deeply  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  doomed  to 
drink  of  their  cup  of  wretchedness,  misery,  and 
of  mourning,  still  for  their  Neapolitan  rulers  the 
bitterer  dregs  had  been  left. 

In  July,  1805,  Naples  in  her  turn  was  vieited 
by  a  horrible  earthquake,  and  while  it  continued 
this  Queen  of  Italian  cities  was  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation.  When  the  shocks  were  first 
felt  many  of  the  nobles  fled  from  their  palacee. 
and  some  hundreds  of  poor  from  their  dwellings 
to  seek  safety  in  the  churches  which  were  called 
after  their  favorite  saints.  And  here,  while  be- 
fore the  altars,  and  on  their  bended  knees  praj- 

honor  to  be  conferred  on  him  by  this  aomination,  atiU  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  accept  it,  his  statutea  forbiddiog 
him  to  acknowledge  any  person  as  a  representative  of  a 
foreign  power  who  was  not  one  of  his  Order.  This  deci- 
sion it  is  possible  may  have  been  caused  by  the  kaowB 
hostility  of  France  to  the  measure,  or  to  the  fear  ofpoUti- 
cal  inirigucs  which  it  was  Rohan's  wish  to  prcveaL 


1850.] 
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iog  for  morcj%  doath  overtook  them*  But  the 
safferiogfl  of  some  of  these  wretched  people  did 
not  termioate  ao  quickly  as  might  be  imagined. 
Several  times  the  sacred  edifices  ia  which  they 
were  gathered  together  had  been  rocked  back 
aod  forth  most  frightfully,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  by 
a  miracle  they  withstood  the  shock.  It  was 
only  at  the  close  of  a  dreadful  day,  when 
the  terrified  inmates  thought  their  prayers  had 
beea  heard,  and  their  persons  were  safe,  that 
ths  churches  fell  with  a  fearful  crash,  and 
buried  them  under  their  ruins.  Beautiful  as, 
it  is  recorded,  the  weather  was  at  Naples  the 
day  after  the  earthquake,  calm  as  was  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  after  its  many  eruptions,  and  unruf- 
fled as  were  the  waters  of  her  lovely  bay,  which 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed, still  the  city  was  clothed  in  mourning, 
for  desolation  and  ruin  reigned  within  her  limits, 
aod  lamentation  and  woe  in  every  house.  By 
this  dreadful  visitation  many  thousand  per- 
sons perished,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  of  pounds  was  destroyed.  When 
this  grievous  calamity  befell  the  King  of  Naples, 
aod  his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  Order  of  St. 
John  could  no  longer  assist  them.  For  the 
Knights  bad  been  driven  out  of  their  fortresses, 
palaces  and  ancient  halls,  and  were  wandering 
over  Europe  beggars  in  towns  where,  but  for  the 
spoliations  of  the  French,  their  rentals  would 
have  been   large  and  their  persons  respected. 

The  immediate  causes  of  their  downfall  we 
come  now  to  record.  But  as  the  **  trembling  of 
the  leaves  of  the  forest  precedes  a  storm,*'  so  the 
troubled  scenes  in  the  convent  at  Malta  foretold 
ita  dissolution  some  years  before  it  occurred. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  almost  to  the  period  of  its  expul- 
sioB  from  Valetta,  France  may  be  said  to  have 
been  its  chief,  and  at  certain  periods  its  only  pro- 
tectress.* Her  knights  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, as  her  tongues  were  the  wealthiest  from  their 
landed  estates. f  While  France  was  governed 
bj  Kings,  the  Order  of  St.  John  never  asked  for 
protection  in  vain.  But  no  sooner  did  Louis 
XVI.  die  on  the  scaffold  than  the  French  became 
its  bitterest  enemies,  and  caused  its  ruiu.  The 
French  government  after  first  declaring  that  no 
Frenchman  who  belonged  to  a  noble  institution 
was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  republican  cit- 
isaa,  seized  on  the  property  of  the  Maltese,  and 
annexed  it  to  that  which  prior  to  the  revolution 
had  belonged  to  the  royal  domains.}    By  this 

t  Twgves  in  oar  order  is  the  term  of  the  natioofi. 

[Codice  defordine, 

X  A  deputy  by  the  name  of  Vincent  baa  rendered  him- 
aelf  Botofioas  by  makinfr  a  propoeitioD,  which  became  a 
lav,  on  Ike  19th  of  September,  i792,  virtually  dwlaring 
that  the  Order  of  Malta  was  extinct  in  France. 


unprincipled  legislation,  as  rapactous  as  unjnst* 
the  Knights  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  their 
estates  in  France,  but  also  of  their  valuable  Ger- 
man  and  Arragonian  properties  which  were  sit- 
uated in  Alsace,  Roussillon,  and  Navarre.  ''  In 
Helvetia  and  the  Ligwrian,  and  Cisalpine  states, 
a  similar  system  of  spoliation  had  taken  place, 
and  even  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont.  Naples* 
and  Sicily,  new  and  oppressive  burthens  had 
been  imposed  by  their  respective  rulers  on  these 
unoffending,  and  unprotected  priests."  The 
French  in  thus  seizing  on  the  Maltese  property, 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  were  only  carrying 
out  the  policy  which  they  had  determined  to 
pursue  in  the  first  days  of  their  power.  To  re- 
cover a  portion  of  those  heavy  outlays  which  had 
nearly  brought  them  to  bankruptcy,  was  for  a 
length  of  time  their  only  aim.  And  being  well 
aware  that  should  they  fail  in  effecting  their  ob- 
ject, that  the  government  was  lost,  and  with  it 
its  influence  and  power,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
sanction  any  measure  which  would  bring  an  in- 
come to  their  treasury,  however  illegal,  onerous, 
or  unjust. 

Individuals,  institutions,  and  nations  were  alike 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  unbridled  legisla- 
tion, wherever  the  standard  of  France  was  vic- 
torious. Long  was  it  the  boast  of  the  Directory 
that  the  soldiers  of  Italy  had  not  only  supported 
themselves  throughout  the  whole  campaign,  but 
sent  millions  of  francs  to  Paris  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Government.*  In  these  large  re- 
mittances the  proceeds  of  the  Maltese  estates 
had  been  included,  and  the  more  unjustly,  from 
there  not  having  been  a  declaration  of  war  to 
sanction  the  seizures. t  So  much  had  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Order  been  diminished  by  these  spo- 
liations, that  the  Grand  Master  was  compelled,  a 
few  months  before  his  decease,  to  limit  the  whole 
expense  of  his  table  to  the  trifling  sum  of  two 
shillings  a  day.t  But  Rohan,  with  ell  these 
losses,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  scion  of  a  regal 
house.  Neither  did  he  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might  to  him 
and  his  convent,  still  he  would  give  all  the  aid  in 
his  power  to  those  unfortunate  members  of  the 
Royal  family  of  France,  to  whom  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  he  was  so  firmly  allied.  The  French 
Deputies  aware  of  this  determination,  prudently 
resolved  before  the  fatal  blow  should  be  struck 
on  his  Order,  to  cripple  him  in  his  resources,  by 
seizing  the  possessions  from  which  he  derived 
his  revenue.    Rohan  not  ignorant  of  the  policy 

•  Thiers. 

t  When  the  Kingof  France  in  1756  receirod  a  aimilar 
treatment  from  the  Engliah  Govemment,  he  **  particnlarly 
stigmatiBed  the  leizure  ef  the  French  ahipa  of  war  aod 
commerce,  before  a  declaration  of  war,  aa  piracy,  aud 
murder." — BeUham^  vol,  u,  $  396. 

t  Sutherland. 
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which  hU  enemies  were  pursuing  towards  him, 
nobly  strove  by  adoptiug  some  Tigorous  measures 
to  avert  those  direful  calamities  which  were 
threatening  to  fall  on  his  convent,  and  cause  its 
destruction.  By  a  temporary  loan  he  was  ena- 
bled to  purchase  war-like  stores,  repair  his  fortifi- 
cations, and  raise  a  Maltese  regiment  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  capital.  But  these  occupations, 
added  to  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  his  Order,  were  more  than  his  delicate  frame 
could  bear.  Rohan,  seized  with  a  sudden  illness 
early  in  July  1797,  partook  of  the  last  sacrameut, 
and  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  mouth,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  beloved  by  the 
Knights,  and  regretted  by  all. 

Malta,  AprU  20, 1850. 


HOMER. 


O^0aX/iwy  flip  ifOfvtf  6i6ov  iiiiSiiuv  hot6h».~'Od*  k-  ^' 


The  gray  old  man  is  all  alone, 

For  he  ie  blind. 
Sitting  alone— on  a  rugged  stone, 

A  man  alone^amid  human  kind, 
Sunless  and  songless ! 

His  fece  is  seamed  with  scar  and  wrinkle, 

For  he  is  old. 
And  his  sightless  eyes  keep  constant  twinkle. 

Like  a  twinkling  star  burnt  out  and  cold. 
Sunless  and  songless ! 

Still  stands  his  harp  between  bis  knees. 

For  his  harp  is  dear 
As  the  last  frail  mouruers  on  the  trees 

In  the  solemn  dirge  of  the  dying  year. 
Sunless  and  songless ! 

His  right  hand  is  &llen~he  cannot  play. 

For  he  is  weak, 
And  his  left  hand  is  but  a  feeble  stay, 

His  left  hand  propping  his  withered  cheek — 
Sunless  and  songless! 

A  blind  old  harper  who  cannot  sing. 

For  he  is  sick, 
For  the  chords  of  life  can  no  longer  ring, 

And  the  lamp  is  burned  to  the  utmost  wick— 
Sunless  and  songless ! 


The  old  man  strires  with  his  feeble  hand. 

For  he  lives  in  sonp, 
And  it  heavily  falls  with  the  grain  of  sand. 

Which  falleth  the  last  of  the  series  long, 
Sunless  and  songless. 


He  striketh  two  chords  as  his  hand  fidls  down, 

For  his  strife  is  stem. 
Two  notes  which  speed  through  the  twilight  browo, 

Two  frightened  notes  that  will  ne'er  return. 
Sunless  and  songless ! 

And  the  old  man  striketh  no  other  chord, 

For  he  is  dead, 
And  the  harp  thus  utters  the  dying  word 
Of  the  blind  old  man  with  the  hoary  head, 
Sunless  and  songless ! 

G.  G. 


STORY  OF  THE  HAHA. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  cunning  tale  to  a  /Head 
lately  returned  from  foreign  and  unknown  parts,  who 
vouches  for  its  literal  translation  from  the  original  ieit« 
I  give  it  unaltered,  except  in  the  substitution  of  an  occa- 
sional Eastern  title  for  its  unfamiliar  synonyme.  Indeed 
the  characteristics  of  the  story  are  Oriental  thronphoiH, 
despite  the  introduction  of  beasts  and  birds  found  only  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  World,  so  fer  as  I  eu 
learn.  Thus  the  *'  Tank"  is  evidently  the  bird  known  to 
Naturalists  as  the  Toucan :  by  what  civHized  name  the 
Hkhk  may  be  recognised  I  am  unable  to  say,  hot  regard 
him  as  an  animal  midway  between  a  kangaroo  and  a  fin. 
A  good  specimen  of  the  native  adroitness  in  personifica- 
tion is  given  in  the  interview  between  the  Hahi  and  copoo 
(snake)  in  which  the  latter  is  pictured  as  a  lazy,  kof,' 
limbed  gourmand,  who  on  being  waked  stretches  himself 
out  on  his  back  in  the  sun,  and  complacently  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  protuberance  of  his  paunch  caused  by  agieei 
frog  swallowed  for  breakfast.  And  there  is  some  homoiir 
in  making  the  Tauk  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  fitun  die 
circumstance  of  his  bill  being  shaped  like  an  enwinoat 
nose,  and  of  a  prevailing  red  tinge  as  if  from  over  excite- 
ment !  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  story  a  satire  if 
it  were  not  a  translation. 

J.  M.  Lkgabs. 

There  was  once  a  king  of  Meymeko  whoae 
daughter  was  so  beautiful  that  I  know  of  ootbing 
to  compare  her  to,  and  so  good  that  all  mothen 
said:  Childreo,  be  like  the  Acena  (princess). 
Now  the  king  was  a  wise  ruler,  aod  whea  be 
saw  how  the  Acena  surpassed  all  others  of  her 
sex,  he  said :  I  will  not  give  her  to  the  greatest 
of  my  subjects,  but  the  most  worthy,  for  can  I 
not  of  any  one  make  a  Mirza,  but  who  save  God 
only  can  make  the  heart  virtuous. 

So  a  herald  went  out  from  the  palace  to  pro- 
claim the  news  everywhere,  and  two  men  bore 
the  throat  of  a  great  trumpet  of  silver  before  him, 
which  was  made  so  large  that  all  might  bean 
whether  in  the  fields  or  asleep  in  the  houses,  and 
wherever  they  paused  the  herald  cried  through 
it  in  a  voice  like  thunder : 

"  Hear,  oh  ye  people !  Ank^il-xie^  (the  thorn- 
less  rose),  the  Princess  will  be  given  in  marriage 
to  him  who  is  most  worthy  in  figure  and  deeds, 
be  he  high  or  low ;  and  he  shall  become  chief 
Emir,  and  shall  rule  after  the  King;  and  the 
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time  ID  which  judgment  shall  remain  suspended 
is  one  year.    Uhaye  Malakaxa  !"* 

When  this  edict  was  considered,  it  may  be 
supposed,  very  few  would  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter,  because  to  be  successful  it  was 
requisite  to  be  both  well  featured  and  possessed 
of  uncommon  virtues:  But  no  sooner  had  the 
young  men  not  absolutely  deformed  heard  the 
royal  pleasure,  than  they  were  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment by  the  fine  news  and  could  dream  of  nothing 
but  living  in  a  palace  and  wearing  such  magnifi- 
cent robes  as  would  become  the  husband  of  a 
princess ;  for  each  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  person  and  merits,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
readily  believed  any  could  be  preferred  before 
himself,  and  in  time  came  to  consider  what  had 
at  first  appeared  a  chance,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
a  settled  thing,  and  Anke-il-xic^  to  all  intent  his 
bride  elect.  Building  air  castles  thus  proved 
more  agreeable  than  cultivating  virtues,  from 
which  cause,  after  a  little,  it  fell  out  strangely 
enough  that  in  his  imaginary  character,  each  be- 
gan to  regard  his  rivals  with  an  odd  amount  of 
coodescensioo,  and  there  is  no  telling  to  what 
discord  the  circumstance  might  have  led,  but  for 
this;  that  as  everybody  looked  down  upon 
everybody  else,  of  course  all  were  equally  ele- 
vated, and  stood  on  the  same  social  level  as  at 
first.  One  thing  is  certain :  never  did  a  royal 
proclamation  produce  more  universal  satisfaction, 
that  is,  if  the  yonng  girls  be  excepted,  who  pro- 
claimed for  their  part,  whatever  the  king  might 
think,  much  more  happiness  was  to  be  found  in 
a  cottage  than  in  a  palace  with  all  the  princesses 
that  had  ever  lived  to  boot !  But  then  if  it  had 
been  a  prince  instead  of  a  princess  who  was  to 
be  wedded,  that  would  have  been  another  matter, 
Bod  good  reason  for  changing  their  minds. 

The  immediate  subjects  of  the  wise  MalaJe 
(king)  were  not  the  only  people  who  considered 
themselves  candidates  for  such  high  distinction. 
In  those  days  the  birds  and  beasts  lived  in  great 
harmony  together  and  had  farms  and  orchards  of 
their  own,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  hinder 
some  of  their  number  from  making  free  with  the 
crops  of  their  neighbors,  and  slyly  picking  out  a 
grain  or  two  while  pretending  to  be  spying  after 
worms.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  the  herald 
baited  to  announce  the  decree  through  his  silver 
trumpet  in  a  certain  spot,  a  teto,  (sparrow)  who 
as  everybody  knows  is  overburdened  with  curi- 
osity, and  like  most  little  birds  given  to  tattling, 
perched  herself  upon  the  top  of  the  tallest  maize 
stalk  to  see  what  all  this  noise  was  about,  and 
there  she  sat,  jerking  her  tail  and  eyeing  tbe 
hearid  first  with  one  bright  eye  and  then  with  the 
other,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  implied,  al- 

*'*Thtt8  wiiUthekmg**— the  usual  affix  to  their  de- 


though  she  was  too  polite  to  say  it  in  words : 
**Ah,  ah — I  may  have  got  a  small  head,  but  it 
isn't  such  a  silly  one  as  to  be  filled  with  stuff  like 
that,  Mr.  Herald !  in  spite  of  yonr  fine  clothes 
and  trumpet,  I  don*t  believe  a  breath  of  what  you 
are  crying."  Which  was  no  wonder,  for  people 
with  much  larger  heads  than  the  tela,  sometimes 
show  their  wisdom  by  disbelieving  all  they  hear 
until  every  one  else  believes,  and  in  the  end  are . 
counted  more  stupid  than  wise  for  their  pains. 

For  all  that,,  directly  the  procession  was  gone 
by,  the  teta  flew  to  where  she  knew  a  company 
of  sparrows  were  assembled  by  invitation  to 
feast  on  a  nest  of  red  ants. 

*' Gossips,'*  cried  she;  **I  have  just  heard  tbe 
nicest  bit  of  news — but  stay,  this  is  in  strict  con- 
fidence, you  understand." 

"The  strictest:"  returned  tbe  others.  **  On  the 
word  of  a  sparrow,  not  a  syllable  of  it  shall  pass 
our  beaks." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  here  it  is.  You  mustknow 
the  king  of  Meymeko  has  sent  out  a  herald  with 
a  trumpet  of  silver  adorned  with  pearls,  so  great 
that  four  men  are  required  to  bear  it;  and  what  be 
screams  through  it  loud  enough  to  deafen  ev^ry 
one,  is  that  the  King  will  give  his  daughter  to 
whichever  bird  or  beast  pleases  him  best  in  two 
years.  I  heard  every  word  with  my  own  ears; 
but  good  day,  for  I  am  very  busy  and  merely 
dropped  in  to  mention  this  tattle."  And  off  went 
the  teta  to  tell  it  to  all  her  acquaintance,  exact- 
ing a  promise  of  secresy  beforehand  merely  to 
enhance  the  interest,  not  because  there  was  any 
thing  to  be  concealed ;  she  may  have  bad  another 
reason,  for  scarce  any  two  heard  the  same  tale ; 
but  in  that  respect  she  differed  nothing  from  the 
rest  of  the  gossips  who  spread  the  affair  with 
what  additions  suited  the  fancy  of  each.  In 
short,  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral gathering  of  the  birds  and  animals  ro  know 
tbe  truth  out  of  so  many  diverse  reports,  and 
the  rumor  being  traced  to  the  sparrow,  she  was 
invited  to  state  the  circumstance  as  it  really  oc- 
curred. 

You  would  scarcely  have  known  the  teta^  had 
you  seen  her !  To  make  herself  appear  as  big 
as  she  felt,  all  her  plumage  was  turned  the  wrong 
way  and  gave  her  the  look  of  a  ball  of  feathers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  visible  the  point  of  a 
bill  and  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes. 

*'The  whole  truth,"  chirped  she,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  '*  is  this :  The  King  of  Meymeko  has 
sent  out  two  heralds  with  trumpets  so  huge  that 
ten  men  are  employed  in  transporting  them. 
When  I  tell  you  these  trumpets  are  each  made 
of  a  single  pearl,  you  will  conceive  what  delight- 
ful sounds  issue  from  their  throats;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  the  object  of  the  proclamation  itself, 
which  provides  that  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
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shall  mmry  only  a  bird,  as  the  King  cannot  he 
persuaded  any  other  match  would  be  suitable 
for  one  so  lovely  and  virtuous ;  and  all  those  of 
our  own  nation  who  may  be  so  inclined,  must 
present  themselves  at  the  Capital,  that  the  prin- 
cess herself  may  select. 

**For  my  part,  I  would  advise** — continued 
the  speaker,  stretching  out  one  claw  oratori- 
cally — 

But  whatever  her  advice  may  have  been,  it 
was  lost  in  the  general  clamor  which  arose,  and 
the  orator^s  importance  having  suddenly  vanish- 
ed once  her  news  was  published,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  be  heard  farther  and  maintain 
her  consequence,  the  little  bird  allowed  her 
plumes  to  resume  their  usual  lank  appearance, 
and  disappeared  among  the  leaves  with  an  angry 
chirp. 

Every  one  had  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  only  difficulty  was,  like  the  feta,  to  find 
listeners;  but  these  the  loudest  voices  presently 
secured. 

**If  this  is  your  fine  proclamation,"  cried  a 
monkey,  **  in  which  birds  only  are  the  candidates, 
I*m  off.*'  And  without  more  ado,  he  swung 
himself  from  branch  to  branch  by  his  tail  and 
fell  to  consoling  himself  with  nuts. 

••Come  cousin,"  said  the  armadilla  to  the 
hedgehog,  **  I  don*t  see  we  are  any  more  con- 
cerned ;  so  if  you*ve  a  mind,  we*ll  pick  a  kernel 
or  t\«o  in  my  hollow,  while  the  birds  pluck  one 
another.** 

So  the  birds  had  it  presently  to  themselves, 
for  the  lizards  who  remained  took  no  interest  in 
the  affair,  their  antiquarian  tastes  leading  them 
to  prefer  a  pile  of  old  rubbish  or  a  ruin  to  the 
finest  new  palace  overseen,  and  they  did  nothing 
but  thrust  out  their  chins  contemptuously  at  all 
that  was  said.  It  is  true  the  hare  was  anxious 
to  be  gone  also,  and  made  several  starts,  but  he 
was  so  fearful  of  ridicule  that  he  was  never 
known  to  torn  his  back  towards  a  select  com- 
pany, without  coming  back  to  see  if  they  were 
not  making  sport  of  bis  person. 

The  birds  proved  themselves  wiser  in  one  res- 
pect than  their  neighbors  in  the  villages,  for  in- 
stead of  each  arrogating  to  himself  the  princess,  it 
was  decided  after  some  discussion  that  three  only 
should  be  reckoned  candidates  by  reason  of  their 
superior  claims,  and  of  these  one,  the  Eagle,  de- 
clined to  aspire  to  the  honor,  as  he  already  had  a 
numerous  family  on  the  top  of  the  sierra,  and 
setting  that  aside,  had  no  idea  of  purchasing  em- 
pire by  a  wife  and  being  cooped  up  in  a  cage 
however  grand. 

The  remaining  two  were  secretly  overjoyed 
at  this  haughty  speech  of  the  Eagle,  because 
they  had  feared  his  rivalry  above  all  things.  As 
for  the  Macaw,  although  ungifted  with  brains,  and 


indeed  seldom  opening  his  mouth  but  to  eat,  he 
was  the  finest  dressed  gentleman  to  be  foond 
anywhere,  and  if  splendid  costume  made  aktoi;, 
he  should  have  been  one  long  before :  the  Tank, 
on  the  contrary,  was  as  ungainly  in  look  as  hewai 
unscrupulous  in  act ;  but  his  solemn  mien  u4 
Immense  red  nose,  through  which  he  spoke,  gave 
him  a  highly  dignified  appearance,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  the  smaller  members  of  the 
community,  although  it  is  said  their  ladies  in 
frightened  if  he  but  shows  his  nose  within  dmr 
dwellings.  The  former  would  have  addreend 
the  assembly  on  the  occasion,  but  recalBng  be 
had  nothing  to  say,  suddenly  clapped  to  Iw 
beak,  which  he  had  opened  wide  for  the  purpose, 
and  left  the  latter  to  compensate  by  the  Ifogth 
of  his  oration,  which,  as  it  related  entirely  to  Win- 
self  and  his  merits,  seemed  likely  never  to  come 
to  an  end. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring.  It  chanced 
a  Bkhk  passed  that  way,  and  stopped  to  lean 
what  so  great  a  concourse  meant,  for  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  long  journey,  and  was  of  coorw 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  herald  and  all  die 
subsequent  to  do. 

»*Oh  ho,  madam  Teta**—qnotb  this  cnnnisg 
animal,  when  he  understood  the  circumstances; 
••I  am  not  so  easily  gulled  as  all  that!**  Aad 
without  waiting  to  bear  the  prosy  speaker  to  as 
end,  off  he  went  to  sift  out  the  truth  for  himself; 
for  the  Hkhk  was  famous  for  his  sharpness,  sad 
saw  through  the  flimsy  story  of  the  sparrow  it 
a  glance. 

The  shortest  way  to  be  informed  of  the  trvtb, 
was  to  trot  down  to  the  nearest  <;!a^ab,  which  it 
happened  a  widow  occupied  with  her  son:  die 
latter  was  at  work  in  the  field  close  athattd,iBd 
the  widow  sat  at  the  door. 

••May  you  rest  in  the  shade,  good  womin," 
said  the  H^k.  ••  What  an  industrious  sonyot 
have !" 

••  Yes,  yes,  neighbor,*'  resuxned  the  old  lidj, 
who  was  a  simple  body,  and  fond  of  nothing  f 
much  as  a  bit  of  gossip.  ••  He's  well  enoogh  if 
he'd  only  leave  alone  the  princess." 

The  Hkh^  pricked  up  his  ears. 

••  Not  that  he  gives  the  least  trouble,  yen  see, 
but  that's  exactly  the  thing.  I'd  a  heap  rather 
he  was  careless  and  broke  all  my  calabashes, 
or  greedy  and  ate  the  sweetmeats  as  fast  is  I 
made  them,  or  faster,  than  to  be  moping  and  qoiet 
and  all  that,  and  looking  as  if  he'd  die  sooner 
than  marry  any  body  else." 

••Bless  me!"  cried  her  auditor,  ••yon  astoniifc 
me,  ma'am!" 

••  Yes,  and  it  astonishes  me,  too,  somedmas. 
Ah,  well,  well,  he's  never  been  qnite  like  himself 
since  he  found  the  green  stone." 

••My  dear  madam,"  said  the  HUi^seatiaf 
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himself  on  the  ground,  and  nodding  patronizing- 
ly, "I  have  often  heard  a  story  of  this  green 
stone,  (this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  his  presence,)  and  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  learn  the  de- 
tails from  jonr  lips,  that  I  may  set  folks  right 
when  they  vary  a  little  from  the  truth.  There 
is  nothing,  ma*am,  like  speaking  truth,  even  in 
tribes." 

**  Why,  you  know,"  chimed  in  the  delighted 
gossip,  **  this  son  of  mine,  when  quite  a  little 
fellow,  found  a  big  green  stone,  tantofij  (emerald) 
as  people  call  it,  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  it  was  only 
fit  for  a  king  to  have,  and  that  he  must  carry  it 
to  court  himself.  Everybody  laughed  at  him,  but 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  going,  so  as  his  uncle 
was  about  to  set  out  with  a  load  of  finestufisfor 
the  capital,  I  gave  him  leave — and  what  do  you 
think,  neighbor,  was  the  upshot.  Why,  the  mat- 
ter came  to  the  king*s  ears  and  pleased  him  won- 
derfully, so  that  he  had  the  lad  brought  in  where 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  and  the  little 
princess ;  and  the  little  princess  declared  a  ton- 
ton  was  what  she  had  longed  to  have  above  all 
things,  and  accepted  it  with  her  own  hands;  and 
more  than  that,  said  so  many  pretty  things,  that 
his  head  was  certainly  turned  on  the  spot,  and 
has  been  ever  since,  for  would  you  believe  it,  he 
would  not  receive  a  single  present  in  return  for 
bis  great  stone." 

*'  What  an  extraordinary  sou  you  have !  But 
by  the  way,  ma*am,  what  is  all  this  I  hear  talked 
now  of  the  princess  ?  for  I*ve  just  returned  from 
the  Hills,  where  one  does  not  hear  the  news 
often." 

Upon  this  the  old  soul  related  in  full  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  king,  and  as  her  trumpet  was 
notof  a  single  pearl,  like  the  sparrow*s,  nor  even 
adorned  with  jewels,  the  shrewd  beast  more 
easily  credited  her  narrative. 

** Bless  you!"  concluded  the  talkative  old 
woman,  **if  the  herald  had  only  come  within 
ear-shot  of  our  house,  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  to  keep  the  lad  out  of  harm's  way; — 
bot  InckUy,  he  seldom  goes  abroad,  and  don't 
know  a  breath  of  the  news." 

Bnt  the  Hab^  had  sat  uneasily  for  some  min- 
ates,  for  no  sooner  did  he  comprehend  how  the 
affair  stood  than  he  secretly  resolved  to  be  the 
king's  son-in-law  himself,  and  foreseeing  in  the 
widow's  son  a  formidable  rival,  when  the  nature 
of  the  edict  came  to  his  ears,  he  preferred  for 
bis  own  ends  to  remain  unrecognized,  and  dread- 
ed nothing  so  much  as  that  the  young  man  should 
tore  his  head  about  or  draw  nearer.  Accord- 
ingly up  he  jumped,  and  telling  the  gossip  her 
eloquence  had  already  caused  him  to  break  a 
pressing  engagement,  and  advising  her  strenu- 
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ously  to  keep  the  proclamation  a  profound  se« 
cret  in  her  household,  trotted  off  to  his  haunts, 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  way  in  which  one 
competitor  was  likely  to  be  quieted.  There  was 
no  lack  of  others,  to  be  sure,  but  on  that  very 
acconnt  he  thought  the  princess  better  worth 
winning,  as  he  took  delight  above  all  things  in 
trickery,  and  would  never  have  troubled  his  bead 
about  living  in  a  palace,  if  it  had  only  been  ne- 
cessary to  walk  honestly  in  at  the  door.  The  first 
thing  was  to  find  out  upon  what  the  decision  at 
the  end  of  the  year  would  actually  rest,  and  as 
this  could  be  done  only  through  some  one  famil- 
iar at  court,  he  dropped  in  as  by  mere  accident 
at  the  house  of  a  gray  parrot  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, whose  cousin,  the  blue-winged  parrot,  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  family  of  the  king,  and 
passed  much  of  her  time  there. 

When  mutual  compliments  had  been  exchang- 
ed— 

**  Really,  neighbor,"  cried  the  Hkhk,  **yoa  have 
a  certain  air  about  you  which  must  be  very  fas- 
cinating! I  experienced  the  effect  on  myself 
long  ago,  but  attributed  the  cause  to  my  too  much 
heart,  but  now  I  begin  to  think  otherwise." 

'^  How  so  ?"  said  the  Panka,  (gray  parrot,)  in- 
clined to  be  pleased. 

*'  Why,  the  truth  is,  if  it  were  not  for  my  good 
nature,  and  the  little  pride,  I  must  acknowledge, 
in  being  considered  an  intimate  friend  of  such  a 
belle,  I  would  before  this  have  lost  patience.  Do 
you  know,  since  your  short  journey  last  week  to 
visit  your  sweet  relations,  the  Canesuckers,  every 
one  I  meet  asks,  '  Who  is  that  lovely  bird  I  saw 
you  escorting,  my  dear  Ukhk  V  Oh— I  say  wag- 
gishly— excuse  me,  I  escort  so  many,  you  see — 
*  Come,  come,'  they  all  cry  out  together,  *  you 
cannot  escape  us  so  easily^  for  the  one  we  mean 
is  not  tricked  out  in  all  manner  of  finery,  but 
wears  a  simple  gray  gown,  but  then  with  9uch  a 
style  she  must  be  a  princess  at  the  least  !*  In 
short,  gray  clothing  is  becoming  quite  the  rage, 
and  I  know  a  girl  or  two  in  the  village  yonder 
who  meditates  pulling  out  her  head  of  hair  by 
the  roots,  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  growth  of  feath- 
ers iostead  of  this  favorite  color." 

^'Ah,  what  a  flatterer!"  simpered  the  silly 
bird,  glancing  complacently  at  her  frightful  plu- 
mage. 

**  Flatterer !"  quoth  the  other,  who  was  ready 
to  die  with  suppressed  laughter.  *'Ah,  madam, 
if  you  knew  only  half  the  pains  you  have  caused ! 
But  let  us  talk  of  general  topicuB,  as  your  cousin. 
Miss  Bluewing,  would  say.  Pray,  have  you 
heard  from  her  little  ladyship  lately  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  correspond  daily ;  that  is,  she  keeps 
a  little  bird  always  coming  and  going  to  convey 
me  the  latest  court  tattle !"  replied  the  Panka, 
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"who  was  vastly  vaia  of  being  so  nearly  related 
to  one  moving  in  the  first  circles. 

"  Indeed,  what  an  enviable  position ;  but  that 
comes  of  being  well  bom.  Now  I  should'nt 
wonder  if  you  were  acquainted  with  state  se- 
crets often  and  often  before  they  are  publicly  di- 
vulged." 

*^  Bless  you,  yes.  But  then  you  see,  I  donH 
take  an  interest  in  such  dry  matter :  a  bit  of  scan- 
dal or  gossip  is  much  more  to  my  taste,  as,  for 
instance,  the  plan  they  have  fallen  upon  to  give 
that  poor  princess  a  husband." 

''  A— h !"  sighed  the  Hkha,  shaking  his  head 
as  if  he  knew  all  about  it,  and  pitied  the  princess 
with  all  his  soul. 

"  Still,"  continued  the  chatteress,  noticing  the 
dumb  show,  **  as  you  may  not  have  beard  all  the 
particulars,  I  will  recount  them  if  you*re  inclined 
to  lend  an  ear." 

*'  By  all  means,  my  dear  madam.  To  hear 
you  speak,  is  alone  sufficient  inducement  for  lis- 
tening to  a  history  a  dozen  times  over." 

**  Well  then,  you  must  know,  as  by  reason  of 
her  ugliness" — 

**  She  is  really  ill-featnred  then  ?"  interposed 
the  Bkhk. 

*^  Ill-featnred !  I  think  anybody  of  common 
taste  would  call  her  that,  or  worse !  Why,  what 
do  you  think  of  a  girl  with  hair  the  color  of  flax, 
and  great  blueish  eyes,  and  cheeks  that  for  my 
part  I  can  never  believe  are  natural.  Besides, 
instead  of  a  fine  commanding  figure,  fit  for  a 
princess,  and  a  loud  voice  to  command  with 
grandly,  she  is  small  and  always  simpering  and 
saying  soft  nothings.  For  my  part,  I  detest  auy- 
thing  like  afiectation  so  much,  that  only  the  other 
day  I  dismissed  my  twentieth  cousin,  the  purple 
Macaw,  who,  as  you  know,  was  attentive  to  me, 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  appointed  on  such  a 
fooVs  errand  as  he  has  been." 

**  You  astonish  me !"  cried  the  crafty  beast, 
not  crediting  a  breath,  as  he  saw  very  clearly 
the  twentieth  cousin,  Macaw,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  these  invectives. 

**  But,  as  I  was  saying,  none  of  the  nobles, 
(who  have  of  course  seen  her,)  being  willing  to 
take  to  wife  such  a  fright,  with  all  her  wealth 
and  influence,  the  king,  her  father,  to  ensure  an 
heir  to  the  throne  before  his  own  demise,  has 
caused  a  great  fuss  to  be  made  about  virtue  and 
worth  and  all  that,  in  order  to  decently  cover  the 
offer  of  his  daughter  to  any  one  who  will  take 
her." 

*'  What  a  state  of  affairs !  But  surely,  madam, 
as  she  cannot  marry  all  who  may  be  silly  enough 
to  apply,  some  method  must  be  resorted  to  for 
discriminating." 

"  Assuredly.  To  carry  out  the  farce,  it  is  un- 
derstood, on  the  day  of  audience,  there  will  be 


proper  officers  appointed,  who  will  stand  at  the 
palace  gates  and  desire  all  who  are  candidateg 
to  state  their  general  occupation  for  the  year  past, 
as  a  sort  of  test  of  worth,  you  understand,  by 
which  they  will  be  permitted  to  enter  or  not,  as 
the  judges  see  fit:  but  this  regulation,  of  course, 
will  apply  only  to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the 
king ;  not  to  any  strangers." 

Now  this  news  was  the  most  agreeable  that 
could  have  been  told  to  theH^h^  for  his  shrewd- 
ness at  once  led  him  to  perceive  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  every  yooth 
in  the  country ;  seeing  there  was  no  probability 
of  their  settling  the  question  among  themselTei, 
which  should  possess  the  heiress,  and  until  thit 
was  determined,  tbeir  time  would  be  too  mneh 
engrossed  in  speculations  of  their  own,  asd  in 
combatting  those  of  others,  to  waste  a  thoogfat 
on  rendering  themselves  more  worthy  of  such  ex- 
alted rank.  The  Tank  and  Macaw,  whose  for- 
eign origin  would  exempt  them  from  the  test 
question,  were  consequently  the  only  competitors 
to  be  looked  after,  provided  the  whole  affair 
could  be  kept  from  the  widow's  son,  who  might 
otherwise  prove  the  most  formidable  of  any; 
but  that  he  promised  himself  to  ensure  by  alte^ 
nately  cajoling  and  alarming  the  old  lady  in  re- 
gard to  the  consequences,  should  so  unheard  of 
8  disposal  of  his  first  love  come  to  his  ears.  How- 
ever, as  there  could  be  no  harm  in  cooling  the 
ardor  of  the  multitude  while  he  busied  himself 
in  baffiing  the  more  prominent  suitors,  the  crafty 
beast  enlisted  in  his  behalf  the  services  of  the 
unsuspicious  bird. 

««Ah,  madam,"  he  said,  **  what  a  troly  gen- 
erous action  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  pe^ 
form.  A  word  from  such  authority  as  younelf, 
would  set  matters  right  in  the  villages  yonder, 
and  prevent  the  finest  young  men  from  wasting 
their  best  feelings  in  a  pursuit  the  object  of  which 
is,  as  you  have  shown  me,  frightfully  deformed. 
I  really  envy  you  the  fortunate  chance  which 
will  render  yon  such  a  public  benefactress.*^ 

•*Dear  Mr.  Hkhk,"  cried  the  Panka,  overjoyed 
at  a  suggestion  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her 
spite  and  appear  the  most  dbinterested  of  birds 
at  the  same  moment,  ''  I  never  once  thought  of 
the  extent  of  the  delusion ;  bat  now  yon  meo- 
tion  it,  I  see  clearly  where  my  duty  lies,  and  be 
assured  will  not  shrink  from  it." 

'*  I  know  your  ladysbip*8  principles  too  well  to 
doubt  the  fact.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  say  nothing  about  the  court  arrange- 
ments ;  for  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  you  know, 
talking  over  such  little  affairs  with  a  friend,  and 
publishing  them  to  common  folks." 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  that,"  said  the  vaia  bird, 
who  had  by  now  assumed  an  air  of  importance 
quite  unlike  her  former  disconsolate  lankness. 
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**I  intend  to  visit  every  Qa^ah  in  the  kingdom." 

'*  Surely — with  the  exception  of  that  you  can 
see  from  the  branch  you  are  seated  on,  where  a 
widow  lives  with  her  son.  Ah,  my  lovely  Panka, 
were  you  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  couple,  I 
fear  we  should  never  see  you  more,  for  it  is  report- 
ed  the  monsters  never  fail  to  make  a  meal  of  any 
members  of  your  family  they  can  entrap.** 

*'  You  horrify  me  }^'  quoth  she,  trembling  at 
the  mere  thought.  **  But  rest  quiet,  for  I  will 
not  approach  the  door,  you  may  swear."  And 
away  she  flew  on  the  Hkhi*s  errand,  thinking 
all  the  while  it  was  her  own. 

But  although  the  Ekhk  saw  the  purple  Ma- 
caw's secession  had  more  to  do  with  the  Panka's 
description  of  the  person  of  the  princess,  than 
any  knowledge  of  her  own,  like  a  wise  beast  he 
resolved  to  satisfy  himself  beforehand  in  that 
particular,  and  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
make  a  favorable  impression  in  high  places.  So, 
providing  himself  with  a  couple  of  bags  of  gems, 
which  he  kept  secreted  in  various  out  of  the  way 
nooks,  he  set  off  for  the  capital,  and  having  ap- 
propriated an  Emir's  gown  from  a  house  he 
chanced  to  pass  during  his  journey,  every  one 
took  him  to  be  some  great  lord,  and  gave  him 
free  admittance  to  the  palace,  where  by  sending 
his  present  before  to  the  princess,  he  was  quickly 
received  into  the  desired  presence. 

The  princess  was  so  far  from  being  ugly,  that 
no  woman  could  be  more  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing; but  although  the  visitor  saw  this  plainly 
eoottgh,  he  was  still  better  pleased  to  observe 
the  magnificence  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
and  ia  which  he  designed  to  establish  himself  as 
master  ere  long.  But  there  was  one  obstacle  to 
the  full  display  of  his  abilities  which  he  had  not 
foreseen:  indeed,  the  education  of  the  court 
ladies,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  woods, 
was  generally  neglected  in  an  important  particu- 
lir— the  language  of  birds  and  beasts.  How- 
ever, the  blue-winged  parrot,  who  was  perched 
near  the  princess,  volunteering  to  act  as  inter- 
preter, all  went  on  smoothly  at  first. 

^  Oh,  loveliest  Princess !"  exclaimed  the  suitor, 
in  affected  transports,  **  whose  fairness  the  moon 
cannot  equal,  and  whose  sweetness  the  finest 
flowers  become  as  mere  weeds  contrasted  with" — 

Here  the  Bluewing  stopped  him  to  translate, 
as  all  the  ladies  were  eager  to  learn  what  caused 
soch  contortions  of  his  countenance. 

The  princess  was  only  a  woman  after  all,  and 
flattery  was  so  seldom  employed  at  the  good 
king's  court,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  a 
word  or  two  of  praise,  now  and  then,  although 
she  of  course  discredited  half  he  said.  If  the 
Hkbk  had  been  as  wise  as  he  was  cunning — for 
these  are  two  very  distinct  qualities — he  would 
have  been  content  with  making  so  agreeable  an 


impression,  and  shown  his  wit  in  other  things : 
for  what  is  pleasant  to  taste  may  surfeit  at  a 
draught,  and  so  at  last  no  one  had  any  longer 
patience  to  listen,  and  one  of  the  attendants  cried 
reproachfully : 

**  Oh,  blue- winged  parrot, — are  yon  notasham* 
ed  to  say  all  these  fulsome  nothings  to  our  lady 
the  princess,  who  you  must  see  there  is  only  bin* 
dered  by  good  manners  from  yawning,  or  falling 
asleep  ?" 

Now  the  little  parrot  had  been  all  the  wlrile 
chattering  away  under  the  impression  she  was 
affording  universal  satbfaction ;  for  being  a  bird 
that  reflected  little,  she  had  not  detected  anything 
absurd  in  the  speeches  of  the  sycophant. 

"  Oh,  Princess,"  she  replied,  addressing  her 
patroness,  "  I  admit  I  have  been  very  stupid, 
but  to  atone  you  shall  now  laugh." 

A«d  in  place  of  rendering  the  next  speech  of 
the  U^k  literally,  she  so  changed  its  signifi- 
cance, that  no  one  could  restrain  their  mirth  at 
so  vnlooked  for  a  turn. 

"  Oh,  Bluewing,"  asked  the  Hkh^  in  surprisei 
** what  is  it  they  find  for  laughter?" 

*'  Rest  content,  my  friend,"  answered  she. 
«« Do  you  not  see  this  crooked  leg  of  mine,  which 
I  never  forget  myself,  and  allow  to  appear  from 
beneath  my  wing,  without  affording  sport  to  the 
fine  ladies." 

But  the  odier  was  too  cunning  to  be  long  de- 
ceived, and  guessing  at  the  truth,  resolved  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  unlucky  interpreter. 
So  dissembling  entire  satisfaction,  he  readily  ob* 
taiaed  permission  to  withdraw,  but  not  before 
distributing  among  the  ladies  another  bag  of  jew- 
els similar  to  that  given  to  the  princess. 

'*  Oh  Bluewing,'*  he  said  at  the  end,  «'  do  not 
be  disturbed  that  I  give  you  none  of  these  gifts, 
for  I  have  outside  the  palace  a  larger  bag  for 
yourself,  which  your  cousin  Panka  sent,  hut 
which  I  was  obliged  to  conceal  until  telling  you 
of  it,  in  order  to  enter  the  palace  in  a  dignified 
manner,,  rather  than  like  a  load-carrier.  But 
come  with  me  now,  and  I  will  show  you  where 
it  lies  close  at  hand." 

The  little  bird  was  delighted  to  hear  this  good 
news,  althongh  she  wondered  at  her  formerly 
poor  relative  becoming  so  suddenly  rich,  and  the 
pair  paced  and  flew  very  amicably  together,  until 
a  grove  was  reached,  near  which  people  seldom 
passed,  when  the  beast  suddenly  exchanging  his 
courteous  manner  for  a  ferocious  air,  pounced 
upon  his  companion,  crying, 

**  Oh,  vile  bird,  didst  thou  think  to  play  tricks 
on  a  Hdik,  and  make  a  fool  of  him  at  thy  plea- 
sure. Know,  if  I  have  gained  nothing  by  my 
journey,  thou  wilt  be  a  still  greater  loser  by  thy 
knavery ;"  and  in  a  moment  dropped  the  unfor* 
tunate  joker  for  dead  out  of  his  fangs. 
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But  the  blue- winged  parrot  was  not  really  dead, 
but  only  badly  hurt  and  insensible,  and  coming 
te  herself  in  time,  made  shift  to  creep,  for  one 
wing  was  dislocated,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  <;a<;ah, 
where  she  raised  a  feeble  cry  for  aid.  It  hap- 
pened, in  this  very  bouse  lived  Yco,  the  widow's 
son,  and  bis  mother;  and  the  former,  without 
caring  to  learn  the  eause  of  her  distress  before- 
hand, tended  the  little  bird  so  assiduously,  that  be- 
fore many  weeks  she  was  able  to  hop  about  again. 
The  Bluewing  conGded  her  history  to  the  widow, 
but  she  would  not  believe  a  syllable — so  fine  a 
gentleman  did  she  believe  the  Hkhk  to  be ;  and 
iu  her  heart  counting  the  poor  little  guest  no 
better  than  an  artful  storyteller,  forbade  her  to 
breathe  a  word  on  the  subject  to  her  son,  who 
thus  remained  ignorant  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
although  his  own  secret  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  former. 

Meanwhile  the  Hithit,  who  was  far  from  being 
disheartened  by  his  late  discomfiture,  trotted  home 
with  an  easy  conscience,  and  fell  to  thinking  how 
best  to  be  rid  of  the  two  prominent  rivals  with- 
out compromising  himself  materially.  Not  far 
off,  in  a  hole  under  a  stump,  lived  a  snake,  a 
special  acquaintance  of  the  Hkh^  who  held  his 
eraft  and  duplicity  in  high  esteem,  but  neverthe- 
less set  about  gaining  him  over  to  his  purpose 
with  great  relish  for  the  difficult  enterprise. 

••What  a  sleeper  you  are  for  a  snake  of  your 
naind,  brother!"  remarked  the  latter,  when  he 
bad  waked  his  host,  who  was  dozing  coiled  up 
in  the  sun. 

"  You  may  say  that,"  returned  the  other,  yawn- 
ing and  stretching  himself  lasily  out  on  the 
grass.  **  But  see  my  paunch ! — One  does  not 
get  a  fine  green  frog  for  breakfast  every  day !" 

**  Oh,  for  that  matter,  every  one  knows  it  is 
your  own  fault,"  answered  the  H^h^  grinning; 
'*  for  a  wise  head  makes  a  full  belly,  and  if  I  was 
quarter  as  knowing,  I  would  marry  the  priucess 
myself  and  live  at  the  king's  table." 

"What  is  all  this  stufl:'  about  kings'  tables 
and  princesses?"  exclaimed  the  Cupodo,  (rattle- 
snake.) who  was  rather  touchy  at  times. 

*•  Come,"  cried  the  beast,  "you  canuot  make 
me  believe  you  know  nothiog  of  the  news." 

"  On  the  honor  of  a  snake,  I  know  nothing 
of  the  sort.  You  see,  neighbor,  since  the  rainy 
season  has  left  a  fishing  pond  at  my  door,  I  never 
stir  farther  than  you  see  me  now." 

"  Oh,  if  such  is  the  case,  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  Queen  of  Meymeko  is  fallen  so  ill,  that  noth- 
ing will  do  her  any  good  but  the  wing  feathers 
of  a  live  macaw  stuck  in  the  back  of  her  head  ; 
and  the  king  takes  her  state  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  promises  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  who- 
ever will  procure  the  plumage.  To  confess  the 
truth,  I  feh  incompetent  to  do  such  a  violence  to 


my  feelings,  since  the  bird  is  a  sort  of  connexion 
of  ours,  you  see ;  so  I  thought  Vd  mentioD  the 
matter  to  your  snakeship  and  save  my  conscience. 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  desire,  thank  Heaven,  to 
wear  a  crown,  and  will  be  content  with  a  pre- 
fecture when  your  royal  highness  assumes  tbe 
reins." 

"  Of  course,"  returned  the  other  graciooslf, 
believing  the  Hkh^  had  concocted  some  subde 
scheme  for  possessing  himself  of  the  feathers  m 
the  end  without  risk,  but  determined  to  be  wide 
awake  and  outwit  him.  "But this  newsplessei 
me  amazingly  !  No  time  must  be  lost:  when 
can  I  find  this  macaw  you  speak  of  ?" 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble ;  I  will  send  himts 
you  iu  the  course  of  the  morning,  when  you  csn 
exercise  your  natural  genius  in  the  affair.  Only 
look  sharp  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  hb  aglj 
beak." 

"  I  understand,  (rood -day,"  replied  the  Cu- 
podo settling  himself  to  renew  his  nap,  and  leav- 
ing his  visitor  to  take  himself  off,  grinning  at  his 
uulooked  for  success. 

The  Uhhk  had  not  gone  a  great  way,  when  by 
good  fortune,  who  should  be  spy  diuing  inupine- 
apple  bush,  but  the  very  bird  he  was  in  sesith 
of. 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  he,  starting  back  in  affected 
surprise.  "  Do  you  know,  for  the  moment,  mj 
dear  Mr.  Macaw,  I  thought  I  had  stumbled  os 
royalty  itself.  What  a  magnificent  costume  you 
wear  to-day !  It  is  no  wonder  your  taste  in  dresi, 
added  to  the  noble  gravity  of  your  mien,  letds 
every  one  to  doubt  your  relationsliip  to  the  men 
race  of  parrots." 

"Hum!"  answered  tbe  stupid  bird,  who  had 
got  it  into  his  head  of  late,  that  family  and  fine 
clothes  were  much  the  same  thing,  and  prided 
himself  accordingly.  "I  thought  every  body 
knew  better  than  to  suppose  us  of  one  deseest; 
and  I  flatter  myself  no  bird— except,  perhaps, 
the  eagle — can  hold  his  head  higher ;  aldiongh, 
unfortunately,  the  genealogy  was  mislaid  by  one 
of  my  ancestors." 

"What  do  you  say — mislaid!  Sorely,  my 
dear  neighbor,  you  mistake.  Why,  it  was  only 
this  morning  I  saw  with  mine  own  eyes  a  scroO 
containing  your  family  history,  in  the  house  of 
my  friend,  the  snake,  which  be  had  borrowed 
out  of  some  nook  or  other.  But  dear  me,  I 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  mentioning  d^ 
occurrence,  but  for  this  accidental  meeting,  to 
confident  was  I  you  possessed  a  daplicate.** 

The  macaw  scarce  had  patience  to  wait  uotfl 
his  informer  got  out  of  sight,  before  setdog  off 
in  haste  to  secure  the  precious  document  The 
Cupo6o  had  by  this  time  slept  off  his  lediarsy. 
and  was  ensconced  in  his  lodging  with  only  hi« 
eyes  above  the  surface,  when  the  approach  of 
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the  former  induced  him  to  erawl  forth  and  take 
up  a  position  for  action,  wondering  what  the 
H^i  could  have  said  to  produce  so  unusual  a 
hurry  in  the  pompous  Macaw. 

**  It  is  so  seldom  one  sees  your  Serpentship 
Dow-a-days,"  began  the  bird,  when  compliments 
bad  been  interchanged,  **  that  I  really  cannot  find 
words  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  want  of  so- 
ciability and  of  this  intrusion." 

**  No  apologies,"  said  the  Snake,  with  a  bland 
wave  of  his  tail.     "Pray  be  seated.** 

**  Thank  you.  To  come  at  once  to  the  point, 
a  mutual  friend  tells  me  you  have  rummaged  out 
of  some  comer  a  scroll,  which  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  yourself,  my  dear  Cupo6o,  although  of 
much  interest  to  me,  as  I  think  it  belonged  to  my 
grandfather,  a  Macaw  with  a  green  head,  and  I 
would  gladly  become  the  owner  of  it  at  a  rea* 
Bonable  cost." 

"^  Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  replied  the  serpent  with 
soavity,  taking  the  cue,  "  nothing  will  give  me 
more  pleasure  than  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
owner:  but  as  to  exacting  a  filbert  in  return,  I 
could  not  find  it  in  my  conscience.  Excuse  my 
sprained  back,  my  dear  Macaw,  which  keeps  me 
from  moving,  and  do  me  the  favor  to  put  your 
head  in  my  hole,  where  yon  will  see  the  scroll  in 
a  hollow  to  the  left." 

But  scarcely  had  the  bird  followed  his  bidding, 
than  the  treacherous  reptile  threw  himself  upon 
bis  visitor,  and  so  fettered  the  legs  and  wings  of 
the  uulucky  dupe  that  he  could  not  even  striig- 
|le  to  extricate  his  head  from  the  crevice  which 
effectually  prevented  the  use  of  his  strong  beak. 
^  What  is  designed  by  this  violence  ?*'  cried 
the  prisoner,  after  an  unavailing  endeavor  to  with- 
draw his  head. 

"That  thou  shalt  soon  see !"  rejoined  the  Cu- 
po6o  with  a  hiss  of  derision,  and  fell  to  work 
without  farther  parley  to  strip  the  victim  of  his 
finest  feathers. 

Now  it  was  the  habit  of  Yco,  the  widow*sson, 
to  visit  once  a  year  the  part  of  the  sierra  where 
he  had  found  the  great  emerald  when  a  boy.  and 
spend  the  time  in  musing  over  the  object  of  his 
panion.  It  was  on  this  anniversary  pilgrimage 
he  was  going,  when  the  screams  of  a  bird  in  dis- 
tress caught  his  ear — and  his  heart  being  even 
more  easy  of  access  on  these  days  than  on  others, 
he  turned  aside  to  see  wliat  aid  might  be  ren- 
dered. 

''Ha~Cupo6o,  what  is  it  thou  art  torturing?" 
be  demanded,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  ser- 
pent. 

*«  What  is  that  to  thee?"  returned  the  snake, 
desisting  for  a  moment  with  an  angry  shake  of 
hit  rattles.     "Come,  be  off  about  thy  business, 
or  1  would  not  give  a  button  for  thy  life.** 
*  **Thoa  art  an  impudent  fellow,**  rejoined  Yco. 


"  And  now  that  I  perceive  it  is  a  poor  parroquet« 
you  shall  release  htm  instantly.**  And  with  a 
blow  of  his  staff  he  so  crippled  the  serpent  before 
be  could  erect  himself  into  coil,  that  be  was  glad 
to  let  the  bird  escape  and  crawl  into  his  den  the 
best  way  he  could  with  a  score  of  broken  ribs. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Macaw  was  great,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  nearly  swallowed  up  in  bewail- 
ings  for  his  fate. 

"  Alas,  alas  !**  moaned  he,  "  ray  hope  of  a 
crown  is  now  gone  !'*  And  this  he  continued  to 
repeat  until  Yco,  who  understood  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  thought  him  ajittle  crazed,  good 
naturedly  endeavored  to  distract  his  attention 
by  relating  what  had  befallen  the  blue-winged 
parrot. 

"  Well,**  said  the  Macaw  at  the  end,  who  like 
many  people  found  consolation  for  himself  in  the 
troubles  of  others — "I  see  I  might  have  been 
worse  off  than  1  am.  My  plumage  will  grow 
out  again  after  a  while,  but  if  one  wing  had  been 
broken,  as  is  the  case  with  my  little  cousin,  I 
never  could  have  held  up  my  head  more.  But 
tell  me,  what  brought  you  to  the  Cupo6o*s  house 
so  opportunely?** 

"  I  was  merely  hunting  a  hollow  where  erne- 
raids  may  be  found,  when  I  heard  your  cries,*' 
answered  the  widow*s  son  evasively. 

"  Ob  bo  !**  cried  the  Macaw,  brightening  up— 
"  that  is  fine  news:  for  I  can  on  the  spot  do  you 
a  service — follow  me,**  and  hobbling  ahead  he 
presently  began  turning  up  the  earth,  throwing 
it  on  either  side  with  his  beak  in  a  certain  place 
where  the  bed  of  a  stream  had  formerly  been. 
"  Look  here  !**  he  added,  when  the  pit  was  dug 
as  deep  as  he  wished. 

"  Wonderful  !**  exclaimed  Yco,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  so  many  emeralds  existing  as  he  saw 
exposed  in  a  little  heap  at  the  bottom. 

"Just  as  you  see  them,  I  spied  them  out  the 
other  day  and  covered  the  place  over  snugly  as 
at  first.  So  help  yourself  to  as  many  as  yoo 
please,  all  if  you  like.** 

But  Yco  would  not  accept  the  whole ;  he  se* 
lected  only  half,  when  he  had  satisfied  himself 
they  were  deposited  there  by  nature,  not  by  any 
one  for  safe-keeping,  and  wrapping  the  treasure 
in  his  mantle,  returned  home  straightway  medi- 
tating whether  it  would  do  to  visit  the  fair  prin* 
cess  ^ith  these,  as  he  had  with  the  single  jewel 
when  a  boy. 

All  this  time  the  H^hk  was  in  high  good  hu* 
mor  with  himself  and  the  supposed  success  of 
his  artifices,  and  could  not  avoid  laughing  while 
he  pictured  the  mortification  of  the  plucked  Ma- 
caw, and  the  rage  of  the  Cnpo6o  when  he  came 
to  discover  how  he  had  been  tricked  into  soiling 
a  mouthful  of  worthless  feathers  and  perhaps 
receiving  a  gash  or  two  from  a  formidable  beak 
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ID  return.  But  as  be  very  well  knew  the  stealth 
aod  vindictiveness  of  the  latter  dupe,  he  chose 
the  present  occasion  for  taking  a  journey  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  sierra,  there  to  await  the  ap- 
proaching trial  of  worth  which  could  not  but  ter- 
minate in  his  triumph  and  so  place  him  out  of 
reach  of  the  enmity  of  the  angry  reptile,  but  the 
main  end  of  his  expedition  was  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  neighborhood  of  his  remaining  rival 
whom  he  had  hit  upon  a  plan  of  trapping  in  like 
manner  as  the  last*  With  this  purpose  in  view 
the  Hihji  fixed  on  a  convenient  thicket  for  a  resi- 
dence, and  keeping  close  at  home  during  the 
day,  towards  evening  stalked  solemnly  abroad 
with  a  doleful  visage  and  many  sighs,  never  fail- 
ing to  pass  the  Tank's  house  more  than  once 
during  his  promenade,  until  the  curiosity  of  that 
bird  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  stranger's  grief 
could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

"  You  may  well  ask,  neighbor,"  answered  the 
hypocritical  beast  to  the  former's  queries,  sitting 
«p  on  his  haunches  and  shaking  his  head  mise 
rably,  "when  I  tell  you  I  am  an  astrologer  and 
have  met  with  a  scientific  repulse,  you  will  un- 
derstand the  state  of  despair  to  which  I  find  my- 
self reduced." 

'*  You  don't  say  so !"  quoth  the  bird  getting  to 
a  lower  branch  and  nodding  encouragingly  to 
the  other.  *'  Go  on.  You  perceive,  brother,  it 
is  a  bird  of  science  you  are  now  addressing." 

**So  much  the  better,"  continued  the  cunning 
animal,  laughing  inwardly.  "The  whole  affair 
lies  in  a  nutshell  and  is  simply  this :  the  sine  of 
the  zodiac  is  transverse  to  the  hictoztichaitlmcxlt 
and  consequently  the  natal  oloyizxaza  of  every 
beast,  bird,  and  man  is  xtnlzzah! — as  we  scien- 
tific people  say." 

"  I  see,"  interposed  the  Tank,  producing  his 
snufif-box  and  endeavoring  to  look  wise,  but  not 
comprehending  a  syllable  of  all  this  gibberish. 
"  Whether  the  world  can  continue  to  exist  un- 
der  the  circumstances  is  more  thau  one  can  pre- 
dict; and  what  augments  my  distress  is,  that  the 
means  of  quieting  all  this  commotion  in  the  hea 
veos,  lie  within  my  grasp,  indeed  only  require 
that  I  should  take  a  meridian  observation  to  en- 
sure their  success." 

"Then  I  would  advise  you  to  take  one  by  all 
means,"  uttered  the  bird,  pompously  swelling 
out  his  breast  and  nodding  sagely,  as  if  be  had 
discovered  the  only  clue  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

"Ah,  that  may  do  to  say,"  continued  the 
H&h^  "  but  the  hollow  tree  I  used  as  an  obser- 
vatory has  been  choked  at  tlie  top  during  my 
absence  and  efiectually  hinders  the  prosecution 
of  my  important  studies.  Unhappily,  I  am  un- 
able to  climb,  or  the  difficulty  would  soon  be  re- 
moved, and  I  have  offered  a  great  reward  with- 


out success,  for  all  the  birds  who  have  yet  made 
the  attempt  cannot  come  at  the  obstacle  with 
their  short  beaks." 

"Give  yourself  no  concern/'  exclaimed  the 
Tauk ;  "  only  show  me  where  your  tower  is,  sod 
£  warrant  you  I'll  have  it  opened  in  a  twink- 
liDg." 

A  short  walk  brought  the  pair  to  a  great  elm, 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  black  hollow. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Hkh4  getting  in  and  tbet 
emerging,  "  is  the  substitute  for  a  tower  I  me. 
Your  excellency  will  find  no  difficult  ia  spread- 
ing your  pinions,  if  need  be,  so  wide  is  the  space 
within,  and  in  that  manner  ascending  to  the  sum- 
mit." 

"  Never  fear,  my  sagacity  will  direct,"  cried 
the  conceited  fellow,  and  clapping  his  snuff-box 
under  his  wing,  he  stepped  daintily  into  the  cave 
preparatory  to  glancing  aloft;  bnt  scarcely  wat 
this  done  when  the  beast  gnawing  hastily  through 
a  root  upholding  a  great  rock  in  the  oppoeite 
bank,  brought  the  latter  fast  against  the  gap, 
and  commending  the  bird  of  science  to  the  gui- 
dance  of  bis  sagacity,  marched  off  without  wast- 
ing a  thought  on  the  fate  of  his  prisoner. 

All  these  successive  events  and  otben  con* 
sumed  time  and  the  day  of  trial  fast  approached; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  secret  complaeeacy  of 
the  H^k  who  saw  an  easy  victory  before  him, 
and  readily  averted  suspicion  by  publicly  an- 
nouncing the  departure  of  the  Tauk  and  Macaw 
for  Meymeko  to  be  among  the  eaiiiest  appli- 
cants. It  was  only  the  blue-winged  parrot  irbo 
knew  differently,  for  after  leaving  the  widow's 
house,  she  had  gone  straight  to  the  macaw's,  and 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  shared  the  retirement  of 
the  latter. 

One  morning  Yco,  while  weeding  his  field, 
heard  a  little  voice  at  his  feet  cry  uhayehta  ta- 
zooft,  may  you  live  in  shade ;  and  looking  down 
perceived  the  blue-winged  parrot  hopping  about 
quite  briskly  compared  to  her  limp  at  the  laat 
visit. 

"  Ah,  ah— is  it  thou,  small  friend?"  cried  be 
smiling. 

"Aye,  who  else;"  chirped  she.  "But  atand 
where  you  are  between  me  and  the  ga^ah,  for  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  before  the  widow  apiea 
me  out." 

And  mounting  a  maize-stalk  for  the  eoove- 
nieuce  of  conversing,  little  Bluewing,  who  had 
adopted  this  plan  after  much  pondering  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Macaw,  related  not  only  her  own 
story,  but  that  of  the  princess  and  king's  heraU, 
and  added  her  conviction,  that  the  former  wai 
herself  consumed  with  love  for  one  who  should 
be  nameless ! 

Yco,  who  had  listened  thus  far  in  a  perfect 
maze,  at  this  could  contain  himself  no  looger, 
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bat  catching  up  the  narratress  io  hia  palm,  ran  to 
the  yerandah  in  so  unusual  a  hurry  that  he  came 
near  upsetting  the  old  soul,  his  mother,  who  was 
emeiging  to  know  who  it  was  approached  in  such 
baste. 

*^  Oh  maza,  (mother)  what  a  harm  you  were 
nigh  doing  me — I  dou*t  know  how  I  could  have 
forgiven  you  in  the  end,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  timely  news  of  this  little  bird." 

The  instant  the  widow  laid  eyes  on  Bluewing, 
she  knew  what  news  her  son  referred  to,  and 
fell  extolling  the  Hkh^  by  way  of  supporting  her 
mancBUvres,  with  such  volubility  that  it  was  a 
long  while  before  a  word  could  be  edged  in. 

**  It*s  very  well  to  talk  about  his  honesty  and 
all  that,'*  exclaimed  the  bird  in  reply,  ''  but  you 
would  change  your  mind  if  yon  were  aware  of 
half  his  wicked  pranks."  And  forthwith  she  re- 
cited the  late  ill  deeds  of  the  crafty  beast  so 
truthfully,  that  when  every  thing  was  substanti- 
ated by  her  son,  the  poor  widow  had  not  a  word 
to  say  in  vindication  of  her  adviser. 

**rm  sure  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,"  sobbed  she, 
dissolving  in  tears;  *'Ah,  the  long-legged,  little- 
eyed  rascal!  I  might  have  known  from  his  look 
he  had'nt  a  spark  of  honesty  in  his  skin." 

**Coroe,  maza,"  interrupted  her  son  tenderly, 
** every  one  believes  that;  so  only  be  quieted, 
and  we  will  manage  well  yet." 

'*  If  you  will  take  my  advice,"  resumed  the 
bird,  turning  to  the  latter,  '*  you  will  make  up 
some  little  present  for  the  king" — 

"Oh,  oh!"  cried  Yco,  joyfully,  "never fear; 
but  it  shall  not  be  a  small  one,  for  I  have  all  the 
emeralds  given  me  by  the  Macaw,  not  finding 
heart  as  yet  to  carry  them  to  the  beautiful  prin 


"Very  well.    Then  the  day  before  the  deci 
tion  I  will  return  here  and  you  can  take  me  to 
court  in  your  hand,  for  my  broken  wing  would 
hinder  flight  to  such  a  distance.    I  am  very  well 
acquainted  there  and  might  be  of  some  service." 

And  with  these  words,  the  little  parrot  hopped 
out  and  was  gone. 

At  last  the  end  of  the  year  arrived.  But  the 
Panka's  tongue  had  been  so  active  meanwhile, 
that  the  candidates  were  not  numerous,  and  in- 
deed confined  to  those  who  cared  more  for  the 
wealth  of  the  princess  than  her  beauty,  or  who 
hid  seen  her  at  some  time  with  their  own  eyes. 

When  they  came  to  the  palace  gates : 

"  It  is  the  King's  pleasure,"  the  keepers  said, 
"  no  one  shall  enter  who  cannot  show  proof  of 
worthy  deeds  performed  during  the  past  year." 

"Oh,  if  that  be  all,"  cried  the  boldest,  "you 
may  freely  admit  me,  for  I  have  not  ceased,  since 
hearing  the  edict,  to  extol  the  princess  and  make 


every  body  acknowledge  her  beauty,  willing  or 
not." 

And  I,"  exclaimed  another,  "have  served 
her  an  equal  period,  by  taking  the  utmost  care 
of  my  personal  appearance  as  you  may  perceive, 
understanding  very  well  what  would  be  expected 
in  a  King's  son-in-law. 

"You  were  both  too  selfish!"  chimed  in  a 
third,  who  was  quite  sure  of  being  selected  him- 
self. "For  my  part  I  have  made  numberlesa 
wax  figures,  which  I  think  must  be  like  the  prin- 
cess, because  each  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
last:  and  I  intend  them  for  whomever  she  may 
choose." 

And  so  on,  each  in  turn  confidently  asserting 
his  claim  to  admission.  But  the  judges  could 
not  be  convinced  of  the  worth  of  their  deeds,  al- 
though to  foni'ard  them,  their  fields  were  suffered 
to  run  wild  with  weeds ;  and  each  slunk  away 
towards  his  village  accompanied  by  the  dejected 
friends  who  had  come  to  witness  his  triumphant 
acceptance.  At  length,  none  remained  but  the 
H^k,  who  was  tricked  out  so  finely  one  would 
scarce  have  recognized  him,  but  for  the  malicious 
grin  with  which  he  had  regarded  the  discomfiture 
of  his  rivals;  and  the  royal  command  not  ex- 
tending to  aliens,  he  was  admitted  unquestioned 
into  a  grand  hall,  where  sat  the  King  in  state, 
with  the  lovely  princess  on  his  right  hand  and  all 
the  Court  around. 

Now  the  princess,  far  from  being  as  the  gray 
parrot  had  spitefully  asserted,  was  adored  by  all 
the  young  nobles,  who  had  severally  endeavored 
to  win  her,  but  with  such  ill  success,  that  none 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  now  to  renew  the  trial,  and 
seeing  the  Hkhk  the  only  competitor  introduced* 
began  with  all  her  soul  to  wish  she  had  been  less 
cruel  and  married  anybody  rather  than  this  odious 
beast.  The  king,  too,  was  sensible  of  a  degree 
of  unwonted  uneasiness  lurking  in  his  breast,  at 
the  prospect  of  receiving  the  latter  for  his  son- 
in-law,  as  he  needs  must  if  this  candidate  alone 
appeared  ;  but  quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the 
Hkhk,  who  could  scarce  contain  his  satisfaction 
at  the  complete  success  of  his  machinations. 

But  just  when  the  King  was  casting  in  his  mind 
for  a  means  of  averting  what  seemed  inevitable, 
a  temporary  relief  was  afforded  by  the  announce- 
ment of  another  suitor,  and  who  should  stalk  in 
but  the  Tank,  his  body  meager  and  feathers 
rumpled  and  dusty,  but  the  nose  upon  which  he 
chiefly  prided  himself,  by  contrast  bigger  and 
redder  than  ever*  Nothing  but  good  manners 
of  course  prevented  every  one  from  laughing 
outright  at  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  lover  for  a 
princess  ;  but  the  sager  portion  of  the  assembly, 
on  the  whole,  were  inclined  to  view  with  favor 
the  late  comer's  grave  deportment  and  speech 
by  the  side  of  the  fine  compliments  of  the  first, 
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whom  every  body  mistrasted,  for  the  H^hk  never 
looked  more  like  a  knave  than  when  assuming 
au  honest  countenance.  As  for  the  poor  prin- 
cess and  the  ladies  in  her  confidence,  they  were 
ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  and  could  not  see  a 
hair's-breadth  difference  between  the  pair,  ex- 
cept that  if  anything  the  H^k  was  the  most 
agreeable  and  best  looking,  in  spite  of  his  strag- 
gling whiskers. 

In  this  diversion,  however*  the  king  found  time 
for  thought,  and  plied  the  rivals  with  questions, 
which  as  each  answered  in  accordance  rather 
with  his  ideas  of  what  would  create  most  admi- 
ration than  with  mere  truth-telling,  you  would 
have  supposed  two  worthier  and  more  honest 
people  were  not  to  be  found ;  and  the  poor  prin- 
cess sat  and  debated  the  expediency  of  sending 
a  private  message  to  one  of  the  young  nobles, 
who  were  all  dying  to  receive  precisely  such  a 
summons. 

But  while  affairs  were  thus  at  court,  let  us  see 
what  detained  Yco  and  the  little  blue-winged 
parrot  so  unreasonable  a  time. 

The  Bluewing  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
appearing  at  the  appointed  day,  perched  herself 
on  the  shoulder  6f  Yco,  and  the  pair  set  out  very 
contentedly  together.  About  mid-day  they 
stopped  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  palms, 
where  was  a  pile  of  great  rocks  half-buried  in 
the  soil,  but  while  they  chatted  and  atezt/^,  the 
little  parrot  began  turning  her  head  on  one  side 
and  listening,  hopping  from  stone  to  stone  to  find 
whence  a  sound  she  heard  proceeded. 

«' What  is  it  you  seek,  little  one  ?  "  asked  Yco. 

**  Come  here  and  listen,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, jumping  out  of  a  hole  and  indicating  the 
spot  by  a  great  number  of  nods. 

"Ah,  surely,"  cried  Yco,  " that  is  the  Tank's 
voice.  But  how  could  he  have  got  underground, 
or  what  can  he  be  doing  ^here  ?" 

**  WeMl  soon  know,"  cried  the  little  bird,  who 
was  burning  with  curiosity  and  spied  into  the 
hole  every  moment,  **  for  the  voice  is  approach- 
ing from  a  league  below,  I  should  say!" 

And  presently  the  Tauk,  who  was  not  a  league 
but  only  a  yard  below,  came  to  the  cleft,  and 
catching  sight  of  the  two  travellers,  before  a  word 
could  be  asked,  thrust  his  bill  through  for  the 
convenience  of  talking  and  breathing,  and  im- 
plored them  to  enlarge  the  outlet  that  his  body 
might  follow. 

••But  how  came  you  there?"  demanded  Yco, 
while  applying  his  shoulder  to  heave  off  the  rock 
obstructing  the  passage ;  as  for  the  little  parrot, 
not  to  be  outdone,  she  had  laid  hold  of  a  pebble 
as  large  as  your  little  finger,  and  was  tugging  at 
it  with  all  her  strength. 

•*  Ay,  ay,"  cried  she,  stopping  to  take  breath, 


and  mounting  upon  her  load,  ••that  ts  just  what 
we  wish  to  know !" 

••Well,"  returned  the  prisoner,  ••if  yon  mut 
learn,  it  is  that  rascal  of  a  H^h^  who  trapped  me 
into  a  hollow  tree,  and  there  I  suppose  I  would 
have  expired  of  want  had  I  not  found  a  mole 
living  in  the  bottom,  who  gave  me  a  moudifid 
and  was  so  kind  as  to  direct  me  through  tbb 
everlastingly  long  passage,  which  he  said  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  upper  air ;  but  instead  of 
that,  you  see  I  am  still  shut  in  here." 

••And  there  you  will  be  likely  to  remain," 
added  Yco,  seating  himself  to  rest,  ••  unless  sonw 
one  will  help  us ;  for  I  cannot  stir  the  stone  u 
inch." 

On  hearing  this,  the  Tauk  forgot  his  nsoal 
philosophy  so  far  as  to  fall  to  moaning  and  la- 
menting at  the  top  of  his  voice,  which  had  ooe 
good  effect,  that  of  drawing  to  the  spot  a  uom- 
ber  of  the  candidates  on  their  way  to  court,  who 
however  would  render  not  the  least  assistsDee, 
and  only  laughed  at  the  idea  of  soiling  their  gala 
clothes  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a  bird  too 
ugly  to  live ! 

At  length  Yco  bethought  him  of  the  bag  of 
emeralds  and  determined  to  sacrifice  bis  own 
hopes  rather  than  the  life  of  the  unfortanats 
Tauk — for  no  one  is  admitted  to  the  King's  pre- 
sence without  a  present — ^and  accordingly  offered 
a  few  of  the  stones  to  the  next  party  that  arrived; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  entire  bag  was  emptied, 
shoulders  enough  could  be  hired  to  lift  the  block 
and  set  the  bird  free. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  found  himself  at  liberty, 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  having  thanked  the 
party,  and  Ycoespecially,  through  his  nose,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  confers  a  distinction,  and 
begged  them  to  entrust  any  commands  to  conrt 
to  his  care,  without  staying  for  another  word,  rose 
into  the  air  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Mej- 
meko. 

••  Ah,"  sighed  the  widow's  son,  ••  I  wish  I  conM 
go  too.  But  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  well,  for  I 
should,  without  doubt,  have  been  rejected." 

••  What!"  cried  Bluewing,  ••do  you  think  of 
turning  back  for  want  of  a  paltry  present!  No, 
no,  my  good  fellow,  that  will  never  do.  Give 
me, — I  warrant  you,  the  princess  would  rather 
see  me  again  than  a  score  of  emeralds." 

Yco  laughed  good  humoredly,  and  saying  then 
could  be  no  harm  in  going,  the  couple  resumed 
their  journey  once  more.  But  so  much  timo 
had  been  spent  in  the  grove  that  evening  drew 
on  when  the  Capital  was  still  leagues  away,  and 
what  was  worse,  they  lost  their  way  in  tbedaik* 
ness  and  strayed  so  far  that  it  was  not  until  the 
next  afternoon,  the  day  of  the  decision,  they 
reached  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Not  only  ail  the 
discomfited  applicants  had  long  gone,  but  stob 
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tbe  audieoce  of  the  Hkhk  and  Tauk  had  come  to 
an  end,  each  departing  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  King  had  secretly  fixed  upon  himself 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  only  withheld  the  verdict 
through  amiable  unwillingness  to  so  pablicly  mor- 
tify his  rival. 

As  for  the  poor  King  he  was  beyond  measure 
angry  with  himself  for  having  planned  so  un- 
wisely as  the  result  seemed  likely  to  show,  and 
the  princess  and  all  the  ladies  were  proportion- 
ally miserable  in  anticipating  the  future.  Thus 
the  announcement  of  a  new  suitor*s  arrival  at  so 
late  an  hour,  produced  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion, and  as  the  blue  parrot  shrewdly  surmised, 
caused  his  instant  admission  without  even  the 
formality  of  the  questions  proposed  to  the  others. 
But  if  the  people  that  ran  together  to  see  the  last 
comer,  were  astonished  at  his  soiled  appearance 
aod  empty  hands,  the  princess  noticed  neither, 
for  joy  at  recognizing  the  fine  face  of  tbe  lad  who 
bad  once  brought  her  a  rare  jewel,  and  to  open  a 
door  to  whom — a  courtsecret  unknown  even  to  the 
gray  parrot ! — all  this  stir  had  been  made.  The 
Kiug,  from  whom  the  princess  concealed  nothing, 
could  scarce  contain  his  satisfaction  sufficiently 
to  require  the  predetermined  tests  of  worth ;  and 
the  ladies,  who  knew  nothing,  but  surmised  every 
thing,  were  on  the  tip- toe  of  expectation  to  see 
what  would  fall  out  next. 

*' Indeed,  oh  King,"  said  Yco,  honestly,  and 
with  not  ungraceful  modesty,  but  studiously 
averting  hb  eyes  from  Ankd-il-xi<;^,  (the  thornless 
rose,)  *'I  scarce  know  why  I  should  have  come 
hither,  for  had  i  possessed  all  possible  ability  to  do 
well,  I  learned  but  two  weeks  since  of  your  won- 
derful edict." 

''Is  it  so!"  cried  the  King,  amazed.  *'  But  it 
would  seem  all  have  mistaken  the  tenor  of  my 
proclamation ;  for  I  would  rather  a  man  reigned 
after  me  who  had  done  one  worthy  action  inde- 
pendently, than  a  hundred  because  of  the  royal 
promise." 

But  Yco — whose  heart  beat  so  fast  in  a  pre- 
eence  he  needs  must  feel,  if  he  would  not  see,  as 
to  deprive  him  more  and  more  of  his  presence  of 
mind— Ksould  recall  no  single  deed  performed  du- 
ring his  life  worthy  to  be  repeated. 

On  hearing  this  acknowledgement,  the  little 
Bluewing.  who  all  this  while  had  been  conceal- 
ed in  the  folds  of  the  8uitor*s  tunic,  could  contain 
her  impatience  no  longer,  but  stepping  gravely 
forth,  to  the  open  surprise  of  the  whole  court, 
perched  first  upon  his  shoulder,  but  finding  Yco's 
face  interfered  with  a  view  of  part  of  her  auditory, 
•elected  his  head  as  a  more  suitable  stage,  and 
from  its  summit  delivered  a  speech  which,  if  of  ex- 
traordinary length  regarded  as  a  mere  address,  was 
remarkably  curt  and  condensed  for  one  of  the  sex. 
8be  referred  to  the  commencement  of  their  ac- 
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quaintauce,  the  industrious  life  led  by  Yco,  when 
all  other  young  men  were  neglecting  their  duties 
to  squabble  among  themselves,  and  closed  with 
a  general  view  of  the  H^^*s  knavery,  the  Tauk't 
ingratitude,  and  the  complete  fitness  of  her  friend 
(upon  whose  head  she  was  mounted,)  to  be  tho 
husband  of  the  lovely  princess. 

At  this  crisis  the  princess,  who  was  all  in  tears, 
as  indeed  was,  more  or  less,  every  lady  present* 
descended  from  her  couch,  and  regardless  of  all 
ceremony  ran  to  clasp  and  kiss  over  and  over  her 
long  absent  friend,  the  Bluewing,  but  whether 
her  foot  tripped  or  her  woman*s  nature  could  no 
more  be  restrained,  when  she  should  have  ca- 
ressed the  bird,  she  fell  upon  Yco*s  breast  uistead, 
and  there  lay  weeping  out  for  very  pride  and 
happiness. 

Of  course,  a  scene  of  general  tumult  and  re* 
joicing  followed;  but  let  us  see  what  the  two  ri- 
vals who  had  left  Meymeko  in  haste  to  spread 
the  news  of  their  successful  wooing  were  about* 

"  For  my  part,"  cried  the  Hah^  regarding  the 
assembled  animals  and  birds  with  a  fascinating 
grin,  ''  I  design  to  have  a  large  tract  of  country 
planted  with  the  choicest  nut  and  fruit  trees  for 
the  use  of  my  respected  relatives,  the  Monkeyt* 
and  their  friends,  and  to  give  the  hirds  full  per- 
mission to  help  themselves  to  the  grain  crops  of 
whomsoever  they  choose !" 

«*Bah!"  uttered  the  Tauk,  helping  himself  to 
a  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  air  of  great  majesty* 
'*  What  the  Hkhk  tells  you,  birds  and  beasts,  b  all 
fudge.  For  the  King  himself  gave  me  to  under- 
stand before  I  left  that  delicacy  alone  prevented 
a  proclamation  of  his  wise  choice  of  myself,  on 
the  instant." 

"  Heard  ever  any  one  so  lying  a  bird !"  ex- 
claimed the  quadruped,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  honest  indignation.  **  Why  before  that  rag- 
ged fellow  arrived,  the  princess  was  so  oveqoyed 
at  my  presence  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  restrain  her  emotion,  and  as  for  the  King, 
one  could  perceive,  at  a  glance,  he  was  dying  to 
embrace  me  as  his  son-in-law." 

While  these  braggadocios  were  thus  occupied 
in  setting  forth  then*  individual  claims  and  im- 
portance, and  the  majority  of  the  assembly  knew 
not  which  to  credit,  the  approach  of  a  herald  was 
announced  by  a  sparrow  just  arrived  from  the 
fields.  This  herald  had  neither  a  pearl  trumpet 
nor  one  even  of  silver,  but  merely  carried  in  his 
hand  a  scroll,  from  which,  when  the  hirds  had 
gathered  about  as  close  as  might  be,  he  read  as 
follows : 

"*  Hj£Aa,  ye  birds  and  beasts !  this  is  the  great 
King's  edict.  The  King  has  chosen  a  son  and 
the  Princess  a  husband  who  is  called  Yco,  and 
who  shall  rule  hereafter  over  the  whole  nation. 
And   furthermore,  because  the  Kiug  hates  all 
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liars,  and  despises  deceit  and  iugratitude  above 
all  things;  know  that  do  crafty  Hkhk  or  vile  Tauk 
be  free  to  enter  the  territories  of  Meymeko 
under  penalty  of  severe  chastisement.  LJhate 
Malak! — BO  wills  the  King!*' 

What  an  uproar  followed ! 

The  H^h^  who,  seated  on  his  haunches,  had 
eyed  the  birds  with  a  confident  smirk,  before  the 
herald  ceased  reading  dropped  noiselessly  upon 
his  fore -feet  and  stole  away  with  slouched  ears 
and  tail,  despite  his  habitual  impudeuce,  only  glad 
to  get  oflT  unnoticed  in  the  succeeding  clamor. 

As  for  the  Tauk,  the  edict  came  upon  him  like 
a  thunderbolt.     "What!!!" 

But  words  were  too  weak  to  express  his  emo- 
tion, and  he  fell  to  taking  snuff  in  such  quantities, 
his  huge  nose  could  stand  it  no  louger,  but  went 
off  in  a  volley  of  sneezes,  which  awoke  all  the 
echoes  around  and  produced  so  great  a  concus- 
sion of  the  air  that  the  little  birds  were  unable 
to  keep  their  legs,  and  the  concourse  broke  up 
in  confusion. 

"  How  fortunate  it  was,'*  cried  the  court  ladies 
in  a  breath,  "that  Yco  should  have  come  to  wed 
our  lovely  princess  just  when  he  did ;  it  is  really 
delightful!" 

"  How  fortunate,"  added  little  Bluewing  brisk- 
ly, "  I  was  not  disabled  by  that  ugly  beast  from 
ever  tasting  roast  plantain  again!" 

"  How  fortunate,"  cried  Yco  and  the  Princess 
together  and  below  their  breath,  "  we  are  in  each 
other !" 

And  the  King  from  his  throne  in  the  midst, 
said  in  his  deep  voice : 

"  Yes  children,  how  fortunate  it  is  that  truth 
and  worth  are  better  than  all  craft  and  wicked- 
ness; and  no  one  trusting  in  the  former  can  ever 
be  bai&ed." 
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WITH  A  HSS. 

A  little  common  weed,  a  simple  shell, 

From  the  waste  margent  of  a  classic  sea ; 
A  flower  that  gnw  where  some  great  empire  fell, 

Worthless  themseWes  are  rich  to  Memory. — 
And  thus  these  lines  are  precious,  for  the  hand 

That  penned  their  music  crumbles  into  mould ; 

And  the  hot  brain  that  shaped  them,  now  is  cold 
In  its  own  ashes,  like  a  blackened  brand. — 
But  where  the  fiery  soul  that  wove  the  spell; — 

Weeping  with  trailing  wings  beside  his  tomb? 
Or  stretched  and  tortured  on  the  racks  of  Hell 

Dark-scowling  at  the  ministers  of  doom  ? — 
Peace !  this  is  but  a  dream,  there  cannot  be 
More  suffering  for  him  in  Eternity  1 — 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORMATION, 

IN   VIRGIMA. 

If  one  tithe  is  true,  of  what  the  Temperaoee 
Reformers  allege,  about  the  mischiefs  that  Strong 
Driok  produces,  and  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  proposed  by  those  Reformers — we,  and 
almost  all  other  conductors  of  the  Press  in  Chrii- 
tendom,  have  come  far  short  of  duty,  in  not  bar- 
ing more  frequently  and  more  earnestly  *'kept 
before  the  people"  a  subject  of  very  deep  cob- 
cern  to  them.  However  little  truth  inayboia 
those  allegations,  the  number  and  respectability 
of  those  who  make  them,  and  the  wide  interest 
they  have  long  excited,  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
United  States,  render  them  worthy  of  note  k 
such  a  magazine  as  this.  If  the  Temperance 
agitation  were  merely  a  morbid  freak  of  bumaa 
caprice,  more  irrational  than  the  Crusades,  or 
anti-Masoniy,  or  Millerism;  it  should  yet  be 
chronicled  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  tlie 
history  of  mankind.  Great  follies,  that  deeplj 
and  extensively  stir  men*s  minds,  and  greatly 
influence  their  conduct,  may  sometimes  be  noted 
for  the  instruction  of  future  times,  as  usefDllyii 
the  noblest  struggles  of  virtuous  wisdom.  The 
profligacies  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the 
judicial  murders  of  Jeffries,  the  witch-burniDgi 
and  Quaker-hangings  of  New  England,  and  aO 
the  religious  persecutions  that  preceded  our  Re- 
volution, both  in  Virginia  and  in  her  sister  colo- 
nies, are  as  full  of  important  leasons  as  the  Rero- 
lution  itself,  or  the  great  Protestant  Reformation. 

Cowper  calls  a  newspaper 

A  Map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns. 

Surely  such  a  map  ought  to  present  prominently 
a  range  of  breakers  on  which,  as  multitudea  be- 
lieve (some  of  whom  are  keen,  wide-viewing 
sailors  on  life's  ocean),  this  country  loses  anna- 
ally  more  than  twice  as  many  lives  as,  by  their 
loss  at  Waterloo,  clothed  half  Britain  io  monra- 
ing.*  Newspapers,  and  bulkier  periodicals  too, 
should  act  as  if  their  motto  were  Juvenal's  well 
known  bill  of  fare  to  his  satires : 

Quicquid  ogunt  bomines,  votum,  timer,  inu  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli.t 

So  much  by  way  of  apology  for  devoting  a 
few  pages  to  a  Sketch  of  the  Temperance  Re- 
formation in  Virginia. 

Before  1826,  no  concerted  eflfort  was  made  in 
Virginia,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  intempetaie 

•  Sir  Walter  says  in  bis  account  of  the  battle,  thai  be- 
sides the  wounded,  fifteen  thousand  men  slain  "dotbd 
half  Britain  in  mouminp."— Srott* #  Aapaieon. 
t  Translated  in  the  Tatler, 
«  Whatever  men  »ay,  or  do,  or  think,  or  dceami 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  ita  theme." 
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drinking.  True,  a  shrewd  MetbodUt,  named 
Micajah  Pendleton,  in  the  county  of  Amherst, 
10  early  as  1800,  had  drawn  up  and  carried  in 
hit  pocket  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  ardent  spi- 
rits: and  to  this  pledge  he  obtained  some  signa- 
tures. But  no  society  was  organized  ;  no  stated 
meetings  were  held ;  no  public  addresses  deliv- 
ered ;  no  measures  taken  to  collect  or  to  publish 
ftcts  about  the  ills  which  flowed  from  strong 
drink.  True,  also,  the  Legislature,  in  1792, 1779, 
and  much  earlier,  had  passed  laws,  imposing  a 
fine  of  eighty  three  cents  on  drunkenness ;  and 
professing  the  ** restraint  of  tippling,"  by  fines 
for  retailing  ardent  spirits  or  wine,  especially  to 
be  drank  at  the  plHce  where  sold,  without  license ; 
and  the  several  religious  denominations  had  rules, 
forbidding  intemperance.  Nay,  a  rule  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  one  lead- 
ing denomination,  forbade  liis  people  to  drink 
ipirituous  liquors  uuless  in  cases  of  necessity. 
But  a  fine  for  drunkenness  was  never  known  to 
be  inflicted.  No  license  was  required  for  distill- 
ing, or  for  the  wholesale  of  liquors,  or  for  retail- 
ing such  as  the  vender  made,  or  purchased  from 
the  produce  of  his  own  farm.*  The  liquor- traf- 
fic, with  or  without  license,  pervaded  every  town, 
hamlet,  and  neighborhood.  Church-members, 
and  none  more  than  the  followers  of  Wesley, 
bought,  and  sold,  and  drank  strong  waters,  al- 
most as  freely  as  the  World's  people :  and  all 
classes  of  men  thought  themselves  temperate,  so 
long  as  they  could  walk  without  much  stagger- 
ing, and  avoided  blunders  glaringly  ridiculous, 
and  such  atrocities  as  beating  wives. 

The  first  attempt  in  this  Commonwealth,  at 
any  thing  like  the  present  systematic  warfare 
against  Intemperance,  was  in  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte, where  John  Randolph  then  lived,  and  where 
Patrick  Henry  had  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  "  In  October,  1826,  a  few  months  after 
the  American  Temperance  Society  had  been  form- 
ed in  New  England,  and  (as  a  Report  says,  now 
at  our  elbow)  before  any  similar  institution  was 
known  to  exist,  by  those  who  originated  this," — 
some  persons  met  in  Charlotte  ;  organized  what 
they  called  "  The  Virginia  Temperance  Soci- 
XTT  ;*'  and  adopted  a  constitution  to  which  ele- 
ven subscribed  their  names.  These  eleven,  who 
are  worth  naming  as  pioneers  in  a  movement 
which  was  destined  to  enlist  warm  attachments, 
and  to  excite  bitter  hostility.— were  Eli  Ball, 
Bevhen  Chaney,  Abnkr  W.  Clopton,  Elisha 
CoUins,  John  A.  Davidson,  Jeremiah  B.  Jeter, 
John  W.  KeUy,  Bryan  W.  Lester,  William  Sharp, 
Daniel  fFilliams,  and  Daniel  Witt.  Messrs.  Clop- 
ton,  Collinsy  Ball,  Jeter,  and  Witt,  were  Bap- 

•  This  wa»  so  early  as  1646.  See  1 .  Hening's  Statutes 
at  Large,  p.  319. 


tist  preachers.  Mr.  Clopton  died  in  the  spring 
of  1833 :  after  haviug,  by  his  numerous  addresses 
and  effective  zeal,  caused  the  new  reformation 
to  take  root  in  so  many  parts  of  Virginia,  that 
he  may  as  justly  be  said  to  have  planted  it  here, 
as  St.  Augustine  was  held  to  have  plauted  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain. 

We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  Pledge, 
adopted  by  this  early '  Virginia  Temperance  So- 
ciety.' But  if  its  tenor  may  be  inferred  from 
that  of  many  county  and  local  associations  which 
that  impulse  prompted,  in  the  two  or  three  fol- 
lowing years,  it  was  guiltless  of  the  ultraism  now 
expressed  by  the  two  words  '*  Total  Abstinence." 
Their  pledges  bound  members  only  to  the  mode^ 
rate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  At  the  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Society,  it  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, which  required  members  to  **  abstain  to- 
tally from  drinking  ardent  spirit,  except  when 
necessary  as  a  medicine ;  and,  by  example  and 
influence,  to  discourage  its  use." 

Soon  after  the  first,  Charlotte  meeting,  various 
neighborhoods  in  the  state  saw  local  societies 
arise,  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan: 
with  the  pledge  of  mere  temperance ;  or  of  ab- 
stinence, only  from  ardent  spirits.  Few  minds 
had  then  thought  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  and  qther 
fermented  drinks,  as  embodying  either  immedi- 
ate harm,  or  remote  danger.  Doctor  Rush, 
thirty  years  before,  in  his  celebrated  '*lNquiET*' 
on  the  subject  of  drunkenness;  bad  denounced 
ardent  spirits  alone,  as  the  authors  of  woe :  and 
had  expressly  recommended  the  other  drinks,  aa 
safe  and  eligible  substitutes.  M  any  great  names, 
in  Medicine,  in  Philosophy,  and  in  Ethics,  were 
on  the  same  side :  and  numbers  maintained,  and 
even  yet  maintain,  from  the  supposed  sobriety 
of  wine-growing  countries,  that  the  best  guar- 
anty for  temperance  would  be  to  make  ferment- 
ed liquors  the  popular  beverage.  We  have  a 
copy  of  a  constitution  adopted  by  one  of  those 
local  societies  in  1829 ;  probably  phrazed  like 
many  of  the  rest.  After  a  preamble,  summing 
up  the  mischiefs  of  Intemperance,  it  pledges  the 
members,  *^  if  they  drink  ardent  spirits  at  all,  to 
a  temperate  use  of  them  ;** — to  discountenance  the 
use  of  them  by  their  families ; — not  to  offer  them 
to  guests,  '*  unless  propriety  seem  strictly  to  re- 
quire it;  and  never  to  solicit  or  importune  guests 
or  others  to  drink ;"— on  every  proper  occasion, 
to  use  their  influence  to  dissuade  friends  and 
others  from  drinking  ardent  spirits; — and  not  to 
vote  for,  or  support,  any  candidate  for  ofifiee  who 
should,  directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  to  influ- 
ence voters  by  treating  with  ardent  spirits.  Each 
member  was  to  fix  up  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  bis  or  her  dwelling ; 
*^  both  to  remind  him  or  herself,  and  to  apprise 
visiters,  of  the  obligation  it  opposes."    To  mako 
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tfaU  last  duty  easy,  copies  were  printed,  in  a  neat, 
legible  form.  The  constitutionB  generally  pro- 
vided for  presidents,  secretaries,  and  managers 
or  executive  committees — for  annual  or  monthly 
meetings — for  the  delivery  of  speeches — and  for 
the  collection  and  reporting  of  facts  to  illustrate 
the  evils  of  Intemperance,  and  the  means  of 
counteraction. 

There  is  no  exact  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Societies  in  Virginia,  at  any  stage  of  the 
movement.  Of  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
in  the  whole  Union  at  the  close  of  1829,  fifty 
two  were  reported  as  in  this  state,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  By  that 
time,  nearly  all  had  adopted  that  principle. 

To  compare  the  progress  here,  with  the  pro- 
gress elsewhere, — there  were  reported  at  the 
same  time  62  societies  in  Maine,  46  in  New 
Hampshire,  56  in  Vermont,  169  in  Massachu- 
setts, three  in  Rhode  Island,  133 in  Connecticut 
900  in  New  York,  21  in  New  Jersey,  53  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  in  Delaware,  aix  in  Maryland,  15 
in  North  Carolina,  10  in  South  Carolina,  14  in 
Georgia,  8  in  Alabama,  30  in  Ohio,  9  in  Kentuc- 
ky, 5  in  Tennessee,  4  in  Mississippi,  1 3 in  Indiana, 
one  in  Illinois,  3  in  Michigan,  and  one  in  Missouri. 

We  well  remember  the  first  emotions  which 
the  commencing  reform  excited  :  if  emotion  is 
not  too  strong  a  term  for  the  mingled  apathy,  de- 
rision, and  contempt,  with  which  the  movement 
was  received.  The  prevailing  thought,  among 
that  decided  minority  of  Virginians  who  bestow- 
ed a  thought  upon  it,  was,  that  the  agitation  was 
fanatical,  and  Utopian.  Its  movers  were  sup- 
posed greatly  to  exaggerate  the  evils,  and  greatly 
to  overrate  the  proposed  remedy.  Even  most 
professors  of  Religion,  of  all  denominations, 
shared  the  apathy,  or  the  contempt.  The  news- 
papers, political  and  religious,  kept  a  profound 
silence,  about  a  thing  of  so  little  moment.  The 
politicians,  and  even  the  statesmen,  of  Virginia, — 
the  lawyers ;  except  a  few  of  little  eminence, — 
the  physicians, — and  men  who  stood  high  for 
learning  and  abilities  in  all  walks  of  life, — look- 
ed coldly,  or  looked  not  at  ail,  upon  the  attempt- 
ed reformation.  We  recollect  but  one  or  two 
men  conspicuous  for  intelligence  (out  of  the  pul- 
pit), who,  before  1830,  dissented  from  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  or  the  general  apathy.  In  1827  or 
1828,  David  Watson,  of  Louisa  county,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  approval  of  united  resolutions 
of  abstinence,  and  of  the  associated  efforts  against 
what  he  deemed  an  enormous  mischief.* 

*  Major  Watson  was  a  writer  in  Wirt's  "  Old  Bache- 
lors—was an  elected  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1829,  but  prevented  by  ill  health  from  sitting  there— 
and  died  in  1831.  He  is  mentioned  with  praise  in  one  of 
Mr.  Wirt*s  lately  published  letters.  See  Mr.  Kennedy's 
Life  of  Wirt.  We  abstain,  in  general,  from  mentioning 
the  names  of  living  penona. 


One  distinguished  lawyer  often  quoted,  appro- 
vingly, a  remark  he  had  heard  made  by  an  old 
farmer ;  that ''  If  the  Revised  Code  and  tbe  Bible 
would  not  keep  people  straight^  this  Temperaoce 
Society  never  would  do  it.*'    To  most  minds  it 
was  incredible  that  any  innovation  was  necessa- 
ry, upon  the  time-honored  usages  of  the  eous- 
try — upon  the  good-fellowship  and  hospitatity, 
typified  and  promoted  by  the  bottle  :  or  that,  if 
a   change  was   needed,   combined   efforts  and 
joint  pledges  would  be  effectual.     '*  What  isthe 
use  of  a  man*s  pledging  himself,  or  signing  any 
paper  about  it  ?  or  joining  a  society  ?     Can't  he 
be  temperate,  without  all  that?"    These  were 
frequent  arguments.     To  these  it  was  added,  *'l 
don*t  choose  to  sign  away  my  hberty" — or,  "It's 
giving  up  my  independence."   Many  sharp  sight- 
ed people  saw  in  the  thing  a  tendency,  if  aot  a 
scheme,  to  undermine  the  country's  liberties.  Thii 
jealousy  was  greatest  among  those  wbohadwoB 
popularity,  or  hoped  to  win  it.  by  treating  or  by 
convivial  talents.     They  might  well  rest  tbeir 
resistance  on  a  principle  of  self-preserratios: 
since,  if  their  sole  path  to  popularity  were  stop- 
ped up  (as  this  new-fangled  society  threatened), 
they  could  not  hope  for  the  people's  favor.  Tbe 
makers  and  venders  of  spirits,  of  course,  indus- 
triously echoed  ail  these  objections. 

Numbers  of  those  who  would  not  sign  away  their 
liberty,  or  give  up  their  independence  by  taking  the 
Pledge,  were  afterwards  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed for  debts,  or  offences,  caused  by  drink;  or 
were  striptof  all  their  property  (even  to  the  beds 
on  which  their  wives  and  children  slept),  to  pay 
the  grog-seller ;  or,  closing  a  shameful  life  by  a 
miserable  death,  left  beggared  widows  and  or- 
phans to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  such  high-miaded 
love  of  freedom. 

Before  the  end  of  1831,  however,  great  chas- 
ges  of  opinion  occurred.  By  public  addreases, 
by  reporu  of  committees  publicly  read,  and  by 
books  and  tracts  diligently  circulated ;  shewing, 
by  well  supported  statistics,  the  dimensions  of 
the  evils  warred  against,  and  the  efficacy  of  dw 
proposed  remedy ; — strong,  and  wide  impres- 
sions were  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  facts 
thus  developed,  were  indeed  startling.  We  class 
them,  condensed,  under  suitable  heads. 

Deaths — The  Philadelphia  College  of  Physi- 
cians, in  1829,  after  a  careful  examinadoo,  de- 
clared that  7(H)  deaths,  in  that  city,  in  one  year, 
resulted  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqoon. 
The  same  proportion  throughout  tbe  Unioa, 
would  shew  56,000  deaths.  The  American  Al- 
manac for  1830,  founding  its  calcnlanon  apoa 
the  Boston  bills  of  mortality,  estimates  the  yea^ 
ly  deaths  from  that  cause  in  the  (J.  S.,  to  befroa 
30,000  to  40,000.  An  eminent  Professor  of  a 
northern  college  in  the  same  year,  esdmated 
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them  at  from  30,000  to  50,000.  Taking  the  low- 
est of  these  eBttmates.  and  taking  Virginia  to 
have  contained  then  one>twelfth  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  people,  she  lost  annually,  by  strong  drink, 
2500.  If  the  largest  number  was  correct,  ber 
annual  loss  was  4666.  The  medium  would  he 
358a. 

Crime,  Men  roost  conversant  with  courts  of 
justice,  testified  that  four-fifths  of  all  crimes  in 
Virginia  were  traceable  to  strong  drink:  and 
confirmed  sir  Matthew  Hale*s  declaration,  after 
20  years*  experience  as  a  lawyer  and  judge  in 
our  mother  country,— that  "  if  all  murders,  rob- 
beries, riots,  tumults,  and  other  great  enormities, 
which  had  been  committed  within  those  20  years, 
were  divided  into  five  parts,  four  of  them  would 
be  found  to  have  resulted  from  Intemperance.*' 

The  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Jack- 
son stated,  that  *^  of  more  than  1000  desertions 
from  the  Army  last  year,"  (1830)  '*  nearly  all 
were  caused  by  drinking."  A  distinguished  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  declared,  •»  Nearly  all  the  trou 
ble  we  have  with  the  men  arises  from  drinking. 
Probably  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  military 
offences  before  our  courts  martial,  result  from 
Intemperance.  The  Secretary  of  War  has,  in 
my  opinion,  done  incalculable  good  to  the  army, 
by  withholding  the  whiskey  part  of  the  rations." 

Pauperism.  Out  of  4969  paupers  in  several 
poor-houses  of  diflerent  states,  4690  were  re- 
duced to  pauperism  by  intemperance,  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  parents :  more  than  fifteen- 
sixteenths.  And  all  the  statistics  combined, 
made  it  certain  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  all 
paupers  were  made  such  by  that  cause.  A  me- 
divm  county  in  Virginia,  in  1831,  expended  above 
$3000  for  the  support  of  its  poor.  If  each  of 
110  counties  expended  half  as  much,  the  aggre- 
gate was  $165,000:  of  which,  nine  tenths  were 
1148,500. 

Money  lost.  Accurate  calculators,  from  data 
which  seemed  most  worthy  of  reliance,  stated 
the  annual  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  drinks 
in  the  U.  S.  to  be  above  $100,000,000.  An  At- 
torney General  of  the  U.  S.  estimated  it  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Virgiuia*s  quota  of 
this  expenditure,  supposing  it  only  one  twenti- 
eth, was  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars:  ten 
times  the  amount  of  her  yearly  revenue.  And 
this  did  not  include  tlie  loss  of  time,  the  neglect 
of  business,  the  bad  bargains,  the  lawsuits,  and 
the  numerous  other  helps  to  ruin,  that  came  from 
the  glass. 

Madness,  Reports  from  many  lunatic  hospi- 
tals shewed  that  a  third,  and  in  some  madhouses 
more  than  half,  of  the  inmates,  owed  their  in- 
sanity to  strong  drink. 

These  astounding  developements  could  not 
hat  arrest  attention.     Discount  what  a  reasona- 


ble man  could,  for  over-coloring  and  exaggera- 
tion, enough  certainly  was  true  to  arouse  thought, 
and  kindle  in  every  mind  at  all  bent  on  the  coun- 
try's good,  a  desire  to  curb  such  ills.  It  became 
a  leading  topic  of  conversation.  Two  persons 
could  hardly  talk  together,  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Temperance  Society — for  censure 
or  for  praise.  It  was  now  unusual,  in  many 
neighborhoods,  to  offer  the  bottle  to  a  guest.  A 
distinguished  lawyer,*  who  was  also  a  large  farm- 
er, and  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Legislature,  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  the 
custom,  which  the  Temperance  Societies  had 
made  prevalent,  of  not  offering  drink  to  guests, 
had  saved  him,  every  year,  at  least  the  amount 
of  his  taxes;  which  he  stated  at  about  sixty  or 
seventy  dollars. 

There  was  a  sensible  decrease  of  drunken- 
ness. Many  drunkards,  by  abstaining  altogether 
(even  though  they  belonged  to  societies  pledged 
only  to  moderation),  were  reclaimed.  A  much 
larger  number,  it  is  believed,  were  kept  from  be- 
coming drunkards;  by  avoiding  what  now  stood 
manifest  as  the  sole  passway  to  drunkenneas-— 
moderate  drinking-  The  absurdity  of  the  mere 
temperance  pledge  was  now  clear  to  almost 
every  one.  Mauy  intemperate  men  were  among 
the  first  to  deride  it,  as  affording  them  no  safe- 
guard :  for  in  them,  a  single  glass  awakened  a 
raging  desire  for  more,  which  stopped  not,  short 
of  intoxication.  Their  only  possibility  of  deliv- 
erance, as  well  as  other  men's  only  certainty  of 
not  becoming  drunkards,  was  in  total  abstinence 
from  all  that  could  intoxicate.  Increasing  num- 
bers became  convinced  that  Doctor  Johnson's 
remark  to  Miss  Hannah  More  was  true — **  Ab- 
stinence is  as  easy,  as  moderation  is  difficult.*' 
Besides — where  was  the  boundary  line,  between 
Temperance  and  Intemperance? 

lu  1830,  and  1831,  most  of  those  enlisted  in  the 
reformation  were  persuaded,  that  there  was  great 
inconsistency,  and  want  of  wisdom,  in  leaving  out 
fermented  liquors  from  the  pledge.  Chemical  an- 
alysis proved  that  Madeira,  Port,  and  some  other 
wines,  bad  23,  or  25  yet  cent  of  alcohol:  fully 
half  as  much  as  ordinary  whiskey :  while  the 
weaker  sorts,  and  cider,  beer,  &c.,  contained 
from  six,  to  15  or  18  per  cent;  as  much  as  toddy« 
mint-julep,  and  many  other  good  drinks  confess- 
edly intoxicating.  This  was  the  case  even  when 
no  adulteration  was  practised:  but  the  wines 
commonly  sold,  were  strengthened  by  large  in- 
fusions of  brandy,  and  polluted  by  unwholesome 
drugs,  to  give  them  flavor  and  pungency.  They 
had  thus  more  mischief  in  them  thain  spirits  had. 
The  poor,  too,  who  could  not  afford  to  drink 

»  Archibald  Bryce,  of  Goochland.  He  died  in  I84a 
It  strengthens  his  testimony,  that  he  never  was  a  mem- 
ber of  any  Temperance  Society. 
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wine,  exclaimed  agaiust  the  uafairneM  of  requi- 
ring them  to  give  up  their  beverage,  whiskey, 
while  their  wealthier  associates  indulged  them- 
selves in  wine.  These  considerations  prevailed 
so  far,  that  most  societies  now  included  wine  in 
their  pledge  of  abstinence.  But  it  was  not  until 
ten  years  afterwards,  that  any  save  a  very  few 
could  renounce  all  intoxicating  liquors:  and  still 
longer,  before  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  ex- 
pressly to  forbid  cider. 

In  1831,  the  new  reformation  received  a  fresh 
impulse  by  tidings  from  Europe,  that  it  was  also 
spreading  there.  So  early  as  1829,  Temperance 
Societies  were  formed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
with  above  14,000  members.  The  example  was 
followed  in  England,  by  still  greater  numbers ; 
and  on  the  continent  by  many.  British  writers 
uttered  the  highest  eulogies  of  the  movement, 
and  its  American  originators.  One  called  it  **a 
great  discovery,"  that  temperate  drinkers  *^  are 
the  chief  agents  in  promoting  and  perpetuating 
drunkenness:*'  and  said  that  the  discoverer  of 
''this  great  truth*'  had  done  more  for  the  world, 
than  he  who  enriched  it  with  the  knowledge  of 
anew  continent.  Temperance  societies  have 
not  only  made  America  truly  the  new  world,  but 
in  a  few  months  have  produced  an  unparalleled 
change  in  many  districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom." Another  said — ♦•  It  would  be  ingratitude 
to  our  American  friends,  to  throw  into  the 
shade  our  obligations  to  them  for  having  origi- 
nated this  noble  cause.  If  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington and  others  are  deservedly  dear  to  them 
for  their  struggles  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  there 
are  other  names  which  will  descend  to  the  latest 
posterity,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from 
a  thraldom  far  more  dreadful  than  any  foreign 
yoke."  These  praises  from  a  diflferent  hemis- 
phere gratified  the  national  pride  of  our  reform- 
ers; and  heightened  their  confidence  in  the  mer- 
its, and  ultimate  success,  of  their  enterprise. 
How  great  must  be  its  lustre,  when  the  mere  re- 
flection back  of  that  lustre,  across  the  ocean,  was 
so  resplendent ! 

But  still  a  formidable  majority  withheld  their 
aid.  The  middle  classes,  always  apt  to  be  fore- 
most in  useful  virtues,  were  the  main  adherents 
of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  The  two  ex- 
tremes of  society — the  very  lowest,  and  those 
who  (especially  in  their  own  estimation)  stood 
highest,  agreed  in  disdaining  the  movement. 
Many  then  despised  it,  who,  or  their  sons,  or 
other  near  relatives,  have  since  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  insidious  Habit,  that  stealthily  binds  its  vic- 
tims with  chains  too  fine  to  be  seen  and  too  light 
to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.* 
Numerous  clergymen  were  among  these  con- 

*  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Vision  of  Theodora. 


temners.  One  venerable  minister  wrote  and 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Reasons  for  not 
joining  the  Temperance  Society,"  which  isknown 
to  have  influenced  some  persons  to  persist  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to  their  ruin.  We  have 
been  told  of  a  friend  and  host  of  his,  whom  his  pre- 
cepts encouraged  to  practise  "moderate  drink- 
ing," till  a  drunkard's  widow  and  orphans  alooe 
remained  in  that  house,  to  welcome  the  good  old 
pastor  upon  bis  periodical  round.  In  the  town 
of  Hampton,  and  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  Anti- 
Temperance  Societies  were  formed  in  avowed 
opposition  to  the  Reform  movement.  Bat  thia, 
by  reaction,  multiplied  and  animated  its  votaries, 
and  sped  it  onward. 

In  supporting  it,  the  Baptists  far  outwent  all 
other  religious  denominations  in  Virginia,  till 
1831 :  and  among  the  Baptists,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  preachers  than  of  laymen.  Meth- 
odists, when  urged  to  sign  a  pledge,  said  tbtt 
their  church  was  itself  a  sufiScient  Temperaoce 
Society;  and  quoted  Wesley's  prohibition  of 
spirituous  liquors.  But  the  ineflScacy  of  that  re- 
straint was  now  glaring.  The  church  often  suf- 
fered scandal  and  trouble  from  the  tippliogs  of 
its  members :  and  some  of  the  groggeries  (or,  as 
sometimes  expressively  called,  doggeries)  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  number  of  fights,  and 
sent  homeward  the  most  husbands  to  beat  their 
wives  or  to  die  of  cold  on  the  way, — were  kept 
by  Methodists.  In  1830  and  1831,  some  eroioent 
Methodist  ministers,  followed  by  many  of  their 
laity,  joined,  with  characteristic  energy,  in  the 
warfare  against  strong-drink :  and  no  church  has 
surpassed  that  one  since,  in  stalwart  and  efficient 
championship.  Members,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
of  the  other  leading  churches  were  tardier:  and 
the  Episcopalians,  until  very  recently,  were  be- 
hind all. 

That  the  two  sects  most  eminent  for  school- 
learning,  and  no  way  grudging  towards  other 
charitable  enterprises,  should  have  been  moit 
backward  in  this  warfare;  has  been  explained, 
not  irrationally,  by  the  fact,  that  their  members, 
generally  affluent,  see  and  know  but  little  of  the 
vices  and  wretchedness  of  low  life :  and  being 
strictly  moral,  avoid  contact  and  acquaintance 
with  the  gross  dissipations  of  high  life.  They 
had  therefore  no  realizing  sense  of  the  physical 
and  moral  miseries  of  Intemperance:  nor  of  the 
silent,  stealthy  degrees,  by  which  temperate  drink- 
ing grew  into  intemperance.  If  this  wss  tnieof 
the  laymen,  much  truer  was  it  of  the  clergy— 
particularly  of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  They  were 
men  of  the  closet;  knowing  mankind  chiefly 
through  books.  Their  social  intercourse  was  in 
neat,  perhaps  elegant  parlors,  or  by  the  com- 
fortable firesides  of  parisioners  *  well  to  do  in  the 
world,'  or  at  hospitable  tables  loaded  with  f^ood 
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meats  and  driuks.  At  such  tables  toddy  or 
wioe  went  round :  the  host  himself,  a  man  of 
weaJth  and  influence,  kindly  pitying  the  fanati- 
cism of  total  abstinence.  Since  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  day,  the  Episcopal  clergy  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  are  too  evangelical  to  copy 
the  ''soft  dean*'  of  Lord  Timon*s  villa, 

^  Who  never  mentioneci  Hell  to  ears  polite :" 

bat  it  was  expecting  too  much  of  a  minister,  to 
suppose  that  be  would  refuse  the  glass  and  avow 
himself  a  cold  water  man,  among  fashionable  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  whose  laugh  would  have  been 
"ready  chorus"  to  the  host*s  sneer  at  such  ultra - 
ism— a  host  regular  in  the  responses  at  church, 
and  contributing  fifty  dollars,  or  a  hundred,  yearly, 
towards  the  pastor^s  salary;  besides  dinners, 
presents  for  the  parsonage-table,  and  countenance 
in  society.  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  their 
ministers,  were  very  differently  circumstanced. 
Their  sphere  of  life,  commonly,  was  humbler. 
They  were  nearer  to  the  lower  classes,  if  not  of 
them :  saw  much  more  of  them :  better  knew  of, 
and  more  sympathized  with,  their  wants,  suffer- 
ings, virtues,  weaknesses,  and  vices.  Baptist  and 
Methodist  ministers  frequented  such  cabins,  and 
ate,  and  slept  in  them* — entered  (usually  upon  er- 
rands of  mercy)  such  haunts  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness—looked upon  such  scenes  of  filthy,  ragged 
vice — as  the  refined  tastes  of  their  more  learned 
brethren  wonld  have  revolted  from  in  disgust. 
Who  they  were,  that  the  woes  brought  by  drink 
were  most  likely  to  touch  deeply ;  and  whose 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
most  apt  to  see  the  best  method  of  arresting  that 
flood  of  woes ;  none  can  doubt. 

In  1832  and  1833,  no  prominent  occurrence 
connected  with  our  subject,  is  to  be  commemo- 
rated. The  progress  of  the  reform  was  visible : 
though  with  occasional  remissions,  and  even 
relapses,  such  as  have  repeatedly  attended  its 
course.  In  those  years  were  introduced  and  cir- 
culated some  powerful  writings  in  its  support. 
The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Temperance  Society,  was  one  of  these ;  a  pam- 
phlet of  110  pages,  crowded  with  striking  facts 
and  reasonings.  Some  volumes  of  Temper- 
ance Tai.es,  by  Lucius  M.  Sargent,  a  Boston 
lawyer,  then  entered  Virginia.  As  interesting 
and  happily  conceived  narratives,  at  once  hu- 
morons  and  pathetic,  in  a  style  of  composition 
singularly  racy  and  beautiful,  they  would  rank 
among  the  foremost  literary  productions  of  Amer- 
ica, had  not  every  page  displayed  a  moral,  which 
the  leaders  of  literary  fashion  have  perseveringly 
discountenanced. 

The  ViRGi.NiA  Temperance  Society  had  now 
transferred  its  annual  meetings  to  Richmond.  In 
February,  1834,  it  published  an  invitation  to  the 


various  local  societies  of  the  State,  to  meet  in 
Convention  at  Richmond.  But  the  Young  Mtn*9 
Temperance  Society  of  Frederick  county  having 
issued  a  proposal  that  such  a  convention  should 
be  held  in  October,  at  Charlottesville,  this  propo- 
sal was  seconded  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  society. 

And  accordingly,  the  first  Temperance  Con- 
vention of  Virginia  assembled  at  Charlottesville, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1834;  and  sat  three  days, 
adjourning  finally  on  the  first  of  November. 

In  this  Convention  were  180  members;  dele- 
gates from  Temperance  societies  in  38  counties, 
all  of  them  cis-AUeghany  counties — nine  lying 
in  the  great  Valley,  and  29  in  Eastern  Virginia. 
The  nine  were  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath.  Berke- 
ley, Botetourt,  Frederick,  Hampshire,  Rocking' 
ham,  and  Shenandoah. 

Of  the  members,  37  were  ministers  of  the 
Gospel;  and  18,  physicians.  Several  eminent 
men  were  members,  who  have  since  died :  we 
may  name  Conrad  Speece,  D.  D.  ;  Jonathait 
P.  CusHiNo,  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege; Hugh  Nelsoit;  and  Thomas  Walker 
Gilmer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  un- 
tiring pioneers  of  the  reformation ;  and  Edward 
C.  DELAVANof  New  York,  who  has  given  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  years  of  patient  labor 
to  the  cause ;  attended  the  Convention  as  invi- 
ted guests. 

General  John  H.  Cockr  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent :  and  ten  vice-Presidents  were  appointed  : 
Hugh  Nelson,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Jonathan  P. 
Gushing,  Conrad  Speece,  Rev.  Edward  Wads- 
worth,  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  of  Lancaster,  Col.  Sam- 
uel Blackwell,  of  Northumberland,  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Anderson  of  Amelia,  Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Dunbar  of 
Frederick,  and  Nathaniel  C.  Crenshaw  of  Hano- 
ver. 

Bishop  Meade,  and  three  other  members^ 
were  appointed  as  a  **  Standing  Committee  of 
Business.'*  They  reported,  and  the  Convention 
adopted  ten  very  judicious  rules  of  proceeding. 
One  of  them  limited  every  speech  to  ten  min- 
utes. Another  was,  that  all  Resolutions  should 
first  be  offered  to  the  Committee ;  who,  if  they 
approved,  should  report  them  to  the  Convention. 

The  Body  adopted  33  Resolutions ;  bearing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  use  of  distUied 
spirits:  declaring  the  opinion  that  to  make,  or 
sell  them,  was  morally  wrono — earnestly  ap- 
proving the  stand  taken  by  physicians  in  favor  of 
the  Temperance  Cause,  invoking  the  continned 
co-operation  of  the  ladies  in  that  cause — com- 
mending the  owners  and  masters  of  ships  for 
sailing  them  with  no  spirits  on  board,  so  that 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels  were  navigating 
the  ocean  without  such  liquor— pronouncing  the 
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pledge  of  total  abstiueoce  from  ardent  Bpirita 
aa  indispensable  feature  of  the  temperance  re- 
form, &Cm  &c. 

Propositions  against  the  use  of  wine  and  other 
fermented  drinks  were  offered  :  but  were  all  de- 
feated by  the  eloquent  fears  of  some  gifted  mem- 
bers, lest  any  such  declaration  might  weaken  the 
supposed  scriptural  aaaction  of  wine.  Even  a 
Resolution  offered  by  a  young  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman,— **  warmly  commending  the  practice  of 
those,  who,  as  an  example  to  the  intemperate,  or 
to  obviate  objections  against  Temperance  socie- 
ties, do  wholly  refrain  from  using  mixed  or  adul- 
terated wines  as  well  as  ardent  spirits,*'  was  with- 
drawn, after  an  interesting  and  animated  de- 
bate."* 

Near  the  close  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards took  his  leave,  in  a  ^*  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing address.*'    •••••••     *»  The  hours  we  | 

have  spent  among  you,'*  said  he,  **bave  been 
among  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever  enjoy- 
ed. Instead  of  finding  the  good  cause  of  Tem- 
perance merely  in  its  infancy,  we  have  seen  de- 
cisive indications  that  it  is  advancing  far  toward 
the  vigor  of  mauhood. 

**  When  we  return,  Sir,  and  tell  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard,  the  friends  of  Temperance  in 
the  North  will  say,  *  It  is  of  God  !'  They  will 
thank  him  and  take  courage.  And  when  they 
are  told,  that  in  this  Convention  were  not  only 
young  men,  in  all  the  ardor  and  enterprise  of 
youth,  and  men  in  middle  life;  but  men  also, 
venerable  for  age,  for  experience,  patriotism  and 
piety;  men,  whom  not  only  Virginia,  but  the 
United  States  have  delighted  to  honor;  men  of 
all  christian  denominations,  and  of  all  political 
parties;  and  when  we  tell  them  that  we  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  most 
fraternal  cordiality,  and  were  highly  honored  as 
fellow-helpers  in  this  great  and  good  cause ; — 
they  will  be  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  North 
and  the  South,  in  the  day  that  tried  men's  souls, 
stood  side  by  side,  and  through  the  gracious  aid 
of  Divine  Providence,  were  the  honored  instru- 
ments of  achieving  victories  which  established 
their  country's  independence ;  and  they  will  be 
inspired  with  new  hope,  that  the  time  is  near, 
when  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the 
West,  shall  all  unite,  and  through  the  same  gra- 
cious aid  which  was  vouchsafed  to  their  fathers, 
be  the  honored  instruments  of  achieving  a  still 
more  glorious  victory — a  victory  over  themselves ; 
and  of  establishing  a  still  more  glorious  Inde- 

FKNDElfCE." 

Bishop  Meade  replied  in  a  very  feeling  man- 
ner. 


♦  We  quote  from  the  published  ProccedingB  of  theChur- 
lottesville  Convention. 


Under  one  of  the  33  Resolutions,  the  president 
and  three  other  members  were  appointed  aa  a 
Committee  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  People 
of  Virginia.  This  was  done,  soon  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Convention ;  and  the  Addrev 
was  published,  with  tbe  Proceedings.  After  a 
strong  array  of  facts  and  reasonings  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  country's  drinking 
habits,  it  presents  some  of  the  results,  thus  far,  of 

the  UNITED  EFFORTS    AND    RESOI.VE8    against  sl- 

coholic  liquors.  **  Seven  thousand  association!, 
comprising  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thoaeaBd 
members,  pledged  to  entire  abstinence  from  ar- 
dent spirit,  have  been  formed  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  three  thousand  distilleriei 
have  been  discontinued.  Seven  thousand  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  chiefly  from  conscientious 
motives,  have  ceased  to  sell  spirits.  Ten  tboa- 
sand  drunkards,  in  five  years,  have  ceased  to 
drink  intoxicating  liquors.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand vessels  navigate  the  seas,  with  no  ardent 
spirit  on  board :  and  so  conducive  is  this  found, 
to  their  safety  from  shipwreck,  (of  which  drunk- 
enness is  confessedly  the  most  frequent  cause,) 
that  Insurance  Companies  offer  to  deduct  fiTe 
per  cent  from  the  premium  of  insurance,  on  sueh 
vessels.  The  reformation  has  flown,  most  rap- 
idly, to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Europe, 
Asia,  New  Holland,  Middle  and  Southern  Africa, 
are  beginning  to  ply  this  mighty  engine  of  social 
purification.  lu  the  British  Empire  alone,  150,000 
persons  have  taken  the  Temperance  Pledge.  To 
our  country  all  these  nations  own  themselves  in- 
debted for  this  great  moral  invention :  and  meet 
it  is  that  the  land  which  re-kindled  the  long 
smothered  flame  of  constitutional  liberty,  should  i 
have  originated  also  the  means  of  rescuing  diat 
flame  from  the  dark  and  loathsome  vapor  which 
so  lately  threatened  its  extinguishment." 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  Charlottesville  a  newspaper,  called  '*Tbe 
Temperance  Pioneer."  had  been  established  in 
Winchester  by  the  Young  Men's  Temperance 
Society  of  Frederick.  During  the  Convention, 
this  paper  was  transferred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Society,  who  transferred  iti 
publication  to  Richmond,  and  new-named  it 
*'The  Southern  Temperance  Star."  It  was 
published  monthly, in  eight  quarto  pages,  through 
the  year  1835 ;  and  then  ceased.  It  contained 
many  things  of  great  pith;  but  was  edited  and 
printed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  as  to  produce 
little  effect. 

On  the  24th  of  February  1835,  the  Virginit 
Temperance  Society  held,  at  the  Capitol,  in 
Richmond,  its  eighth  annual  meeting.  From 
estimates  founded  upon  reports  then  made,  there 
were  said  to  be  35,000  members  of  Temperance 
Societies  in  tbe  State.    Authentic  accounts  were 
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glren,  of  many  didttlleries  and  liquor-stores  dis- 
cootiuiied,  through  the  workings  of  conscience  or 
from  the  decrease  of  profits* 

In  this  year,  Virginia  received  statements  from 
£ngland,  of  a  striking  character.  The  Britisb 
Honse  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  in 
1834,  *'to  inquire  into  the  extent,  causes,  and 
consequences  of  drunkenness;  and  whether  the 
Legislature  could  prevent  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  so  great  an  evil ;"  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  The  committee  sat  three 
weeks;  drew  from  numerous  persons  answers  to 
above  4000  questions;  and  made  a  long  and 
able  Report,  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  Report  and  evidence  were  pub- 
lished. One  fact  which  it  stated,  particularly 
ftrnck  observant  minds  here:  That  the  yearly 
eipenditure  in  Great  Britain,  upon  intoxicating 
drinks,  was  fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  or 
240  millions  of  dollars.  This  gave  entire  credi- 
bility to  the  estimate  for  the  U.  S.,  of  150  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  populations  of  the  two 
countries  were  then  nearly  equal.  And  if  Vir- 
gioia's  quota  of  the  national  outlay  was  but  one 
ibMeth-^thai  was  five  millions. 

Six  District  Temperance  Conventions  were 
held  in  1835,  ander  recommendations  of  the  Smte 
Society;  atWarrenton,  Charlotte  Court-House, 
the  firick  Church  in  King  &.  Queen,  Staunton, 
Mirtinsburg,  and  Tazewell  Court  House;  nu- 
merously attended  by  auditors  and  members. 
Among  the  membera  were  many  able  and  dis- 
Uugttished  men. 

A  Congreasional  Temperance  Society  had 
been  formed  at  Washington  in  1833;  and  Legb- 
lative  Temperance  Societies  in  many  of  the 
sutes.  But  no  such  step  was  taken  in  Virginia, 
till  1841.  The  members  of  our  Legislature  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  usage  of  keeping  a  botde, 
or  a  case  of  bottles,  in  their  rooms. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reformation 
in  Virginia,  many  had  strenuously  objected  to 
the  onion  of  females  in  the  pledge.  ^*  Were  la- 
dies to  be  suspected  of  intemperance  ?** — it  was 
asked;  ** suspected  of  being  in  danger  of  drunk- 
eaness?'* — ^The  chivalry  of  some  men-rose  to  the 
height  of  declaring  that  they  would  knock  any 
man  down,  who  should  invite  their  wives  or 
daughters  to  sign.  To  the  objections  it  was  an- 
swered, that  females,  were  very  far  the  heaviest 
sufTerers  from  intemperance ;  by  the  neglect,  un- 
kiadness,  and  cruelty  of  those  to  whom  they 
clang  most  confidingly  ;  and  by  countless  forms 
of  mortification  and  shame;  that  women  were 
therefore  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  re- 
form; that  their  influence,  in  whatever  concerned 
domestic  or  social  habits,  or  the  kindly  afiectioos, 
wis  irresisuble ;  and  their  influence  could  iu  no 
wsy  be  so  efficient,  as  by  their  uniting  in  this 


work.  A  lawyer  at  the  Charlottesville  Conven- 
tion (as  was  said  in  that  Body's  Address),  had 
stated  that  in  six  years  of  his  practice,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  eleven  cases  of  complaints  pros- 
ecuted by  wives  against  their  husbands,  for  per* 
sonal  violence ;  in  teet  of  which,  the  violence 
was  proved  to  have  occurred  when  the  husbands 
were  drunk.  The  objection,  after  growing 
more  and  more  faint  for  some  years,  nearly 
ceased  to  be  heard;  and  as  many  females,  as 
males,  became  members  of  Temperance  So- 
cieties. 

From  the  close  of  1835  until  1841,  the  agita- 
tion was  languid,  and  not  remarkably  successful. 
As  many,  probably,  renounced  or  violated  the 
pledge,  sometimes  relapsing  into  drunkenness, — 
as  were  added  to  the  ranks  of  Total- Abstinence. 
The  sellers  of  drink  often  exulted  in  the  alleged 
decline  of  Temperance ;  carefully  explaining, 
however,  that  they  meant  only  the  Societies; 
and  professing  themselves  warm  friends  of  what 
they  considered  as  Temperance.  In  1840,  the 
decline  of  Temperance  was  obvious ;  and  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  a  cant 
phraze,  «*Hard  Cider,"  into  the  Presidential  con- 
test of  that  year.  **  Hard  Cider'*  was  the  slang 
name  for  all,  even  the  strongest  liquors;  and  was 
quaffed  very  profusely. 

In  1841,  Virginia  felt  the  power  of  a  new  phasis 
of  the  reform ;  which  began  in  Baltimore.  Six 
men,  long  addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  were 
one  day  there  induced  to  take  a  pledge  of  absti- 
nence from  all  that  could  intoxicate.  Delighted 
with  their  new  liberty,  and  some  of  them  pos- 
sessing good  powers  of  speech,  they  addressed 
crowds,  not  only  at  regular  Temperance  meet- 
ings, but  in  the  streets;  nay,  traversed  the  coun- 
try, and  other  states,  to  proclaim  the  horrora  of 
strong  drink,  and  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
perfect  temperance.  In  1841,  and  early  in  1842, 
some  of  these  men,  or  of  their  disciples  (reform- 
ed drunkards),  entered  Virginia;  and  spoke  in 
many  counties  and  towns,  with  prodigious  power 
and  success.  Two,  named  David  Pollard  and 
Wright,  (mechanics),  spoke  to  vast  as- 
semblies in  Richmond  and  many  other  places. 
Wright  was  comparatively  cultivated ;  of  win- 
ning voice  and  manner.  Pollard  was  unlettered 
and  unpolished :  and,  by  the  rough,  deep  cuts 
he  gave,  reminded  us  of  John  Randolph's  liken- 
ing Ben  Hardin  to  **a  kitchen  knife,  whetted  on 
a  brick-bat."  Both  portrayed  in  such  life-like 
colors  the  miseries  of  drunkenness,  the  practices 
which  lead  to  it,  the  perfect  safety  and  superior 
charms  of  cold-water,  the  artifices  of  liquor- 
dealers  to  ensnare  the  temperate  or  draw  bark 
the  reclaimed,  the  crimes  and  woes  which  the 
traffic  occasions,  and  its  black  criminality, — that 
multitudes  were  pleased,  conviuced,  and  fired. 
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No  ten  other  meti,  it  is  believed,  had  induced  ao 
many  to  sign  the  pledge,  or  bo  many  dealers  to 
renounce  the  traffic.  They  were  sometimes 
roughly  used,  however,  by  men  whom  their  rid- 
icule or  their  graphic  descriptions  exasperated. 
Pollard  was  assaulted  by  a  man  in  Buckingham, 
who  took  offence  at  some  of  the  orator*s  remarks. 
And  Wright,  by  a  Hqoor  seller  in  King  William 
or  King  &  Queen,  was  attacked  in  the  church 
pulpit  where  he  was  speaking,  and  pulled  from  it. 

In  1841  and  *2,  we  believe,  a  Legislative  Tem- 
perance Society  was  formed ;  but  not  many  of 
the  Legislatui-e  joined  it;  and  it  has  long  been 
unheard  of. 

In  1844,  a  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
in  Richmond ;  of  which  Governor  McDowell  was 
President;  opening  the  session  with  an  address 
of  rarely  surpassed  force  and  beauty.  He  must 
be  mentioned,  as  the  only  Governor  of  Virginia, 
who,  while  he  filled  the  office,  has  had  the  moral 
courage  to  avow  total-abstinence,  and  steadily 
to  banish  wine,  and  all  other  intoxicating  drinks, 
from  his  sideboard  and  table. 

In  1644,  and  again  in  1845,  a  great  sensation 
was  produced  in  the  state  by  the  public  addresses 
of  JoHif  B.  Godoh;  a  young  Englishman  whom 
his  father,  (an  old  soldier  and  a  Chelsea  pension- 
er) had  sent  to  America  at  the  age  of  12.  After 
great  and  not  unfruitful  struggles  for  a  livelihood 
in  New  York,  he  was  joined  by  his  mother  and 
sister.  In  a  few  years,  the  mother  died,  the  sis- 
ter married,  and  John  fell  into  habits  of  deep  in- 
toxication. By  the  kiodness  of  some  persons  in 
Massachusetts,  he  was  reclaimed ;  and  became 
a  travelling  speaker*  upon  Intemperance.  The 
expressiveness  of  his  gestures,  the  richness  of 
his  imagination,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  bu 
man  nature  and  life,  his  ready  flow  of  the  hap- 
piest language,  in  a  sweet  and  distinct  voice,  his 
boundless  command  over  the  tears  and  the  laugh 
ter  of  his  auditors,  and  his  power,  all  together, 
Co  convince,  delight,  and  persuade, — make  him, 
in  our  thoughts,  the  most  eloquent  man  we  have 
ever  heard ;  though  we  listened  to  all  the  best 
speeches  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829,  and 
have  heard  in  Congress  the  (reputably)  best 
speakers  now  in  America.  Several  others  more 
impartial  than  we,  have  pronounced  the  same 
judgment. 

Mr.  Gough  wrought  mighty  effects  on  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  yet  an  offset  to  them  was,  that  his  un- 
approachable eloquence  disheartened  and  si- 
lenced other  speakers;  who  mortifyingly  con- 
trasted tlieir  own  best  efforts  with  his.  And  it 
was  difficult  to  hear  them  with  much  relish,  soon 
after  having  heard  Gough. 
The  year  1843  witnessed  the  introduction  into 

^  Lecture  w  much  too  cold  a  word. 


Virginia  of  another  uew  form  of  the  Temperance 
movement;  the  most  striking  and  efficient  fonn 
yet  devised.  We  mean  the  organization  af 
SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

The  plan  was  formed  by  sixteen  geotlemenin 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  September  1842;  aim- 
ing to  bind  men  by  a  closer  tie,  and  to  enlist  dieir 
interests  and  affections  more  warmly,  than  tha 
former  association  had  done.  The  plan  was,  to 
have  in  villages  and  neighborhoods,  local  6oci^ 
ties  called  Divisions  (subordinate  Divisioot), 
meeting  once  a  week.  Delegates  from  these, 
meeting  once  in  three  months,  form,  in  each  state, 
a  Grand  Division,  which  has  legislative  and  judi- 
cial control  over  the  subordinate  Divisions;  and  ii 
itself  controlled  by  the  NATIONAL  DIVISION, 
composed  of  Delegates  from  the  various  Grand 
Divisions,  and  meeting  once  a  year.  The  Na- 
tional Division  is  the  supreme  legislature  of  the 
whole  system  for  the  United  States;  prescribes 
constitutions  for  the  Graud  and  subordinate  Di- 
visions (which  may  make  By-Laws  notincoosiit- 
ent  with  the  constitutions ;  and  decides,  by  appeal 
all  controversies  in  or  between  the  Divisions. 

A  Son  of  Temperance  is  pledged  not  to  "  make, 
buy,  sell,  or  use  as  a  beverage,  any  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider  ;**  a  pledge  taken  with 
such  solemnities,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial 
so  impressive  and  affecting,  that  he  who  coold 
violate  it,  would  on  very  slight  temptation  eon- 
mit  perjury ;  and  would  scarcely  be  wortbj  of 
belief,  on  his  oath,  in  a  court. 

The  **  Son"  has  other  inducements  to  keep  the 
pledge  more  faithfully  than  the  takers  of  the  old 
pledge.  The  intercourse  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ings, is  kindly  and  endearing;  calculated  to 
attract  and  engage.  The  secrecy  enjoined  as  is 
the  passwords  and  proceedings,  has  an  indefina- 
ble charm.  The  provisions  made  for  his  nonio^ 
and  pecuniary  aid  in  sickness,  and  if  he  dies,  for 
the  expenses  of  his  burial  and  the  rearing  o(\m 
children ;  appeal  to  bis  self-love,  and  teach  hia 
that  his  little  initiation  fee  and  weekly  contri- 
butions are  but  paid  into  a  sort  of  savings*  bask, 
or  mutual-assistance  fund,  out  of  which  he  will 
draw,  if  he  need  it,  much  more  than  he  pays  in. 
A  volume  of  kindness  is  implied  in  one  of  the 
questions  which  the  presiding  officer  is  required 
to  ask  at  every  meeting — **/s  any  oftht  hntkm 
sick,  or  in  distress?  ** 

The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  hef^ 
in  Virginia,  by  the  opening  of  *'  Washington  Di- 
vision" in  Norfolk,  in  April  1843.  »' Howard 
Division,"  in  Portsmouth,  followed,  in  Maj. 
We  had,"  says  an  accurate  narrator,  ''manj 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  many  hostile  preja- 
diees  to  remove.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  sixth  Division  was  chartered.*'*     This 

*  Evans'  Digestf  and  HUtoiy  of  the  Sontqf  Temp, 
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wu  **  Charity  Division,'*  in  Staanton;  inititated 
in  1&15.  Conjointly  with  Mareball  Division,  of 
Harrisonburg,  it  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  of 
that  year,  by  a  public  meeting  in  Staunton,  at 
which  an  Address  of  great  ability  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Piite  Powers.  £very  succeeding  year  saw 
the  Order  multiply ;  until  the  Divisions  in  Vir- 
ginia are  now  about  350 ;  comprising  about  15,500 
members.  The  Divisions  are  named  sometimes 
from  their  place  of  meeting;  sometimes  after 
great  men  of  the  country ;  sometimes  after  men 
or  principles  conspicuous  in  this  or  some  other 
walk  of  beneficence.  Thus,  there  are  Divisions 
named  "Howard," — "  Father  Matthew," — **Ab- 
ner  Clopton,"— "  Holcombe," — "Rechabite,"— 
**Good  Samaritan," — **  Harmony,"  &g.,  &€. 

This  institution  has  produced  great  effects.  It 
has  attracted,  and  kept  firm,  those  whom  the  old, 
usual  tie  could  not  attract,  or  hold ;  giving  strength 
for  self-preservation,  to  weaklings  who  were  per- 
petually falling  under  temptaiion ;  and  has  thus 
reclaimed  hundreds  of  intemperate  men,  and 
broken  up  not  a  few  drinking  bouses  and  distille- 
ries. But  its  attractions  have  so  much  drawn 
off  the  regards  of  its  members  from  the  old 
societies,  that  most  of  these  have  been  dis- 
solved; leaving  that  great  number  of  people  who 
will  not  or  cannot  join  the  ''  Sons,"  no  longer 
covered  by  the  panoply  of  a  pledge.  To  recover 
this  lost  ground,  some  Divisious  have  sent  out 
from  them  speaking  men,  to  hold  meetings  and 
deliver  speeches  throughout  their  counties  or 
towns;  so  aa  to  keep  the  public  attention  awake 
to  the  evils  of  intern perauce. 

Females,  and  boys,  not  beiug  admissible  among 
the  **  Sous,"  a  sisterhood  has  been  formed  called 
"The  Daughters  of  Temperance;"  and  a  junior 
fraternity  called  ''The  Cadets  of  Temperance." 
Cadets  may  be  boys  from  ten  to  eighteen  years 
old.  Their  local  societies  are  called  HutwM* 
Several  of  these  exist  in  Virginia;  filled  with 
aealotts  and  energetic  young  warriors  against  the 
common  enemy.  We  know  of  no  **  Sisters  of 
Temperance"  in  the  State,  except  a  division  in 
Richmond. 

The  traffic  in  drinks  that  cause  drunkenness, 
hss  been  little  affected  by  Virginia  legislation. 
In  1832,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to 
retail  spirits  or  wine  at  his  store  or  grocery,  un- 
less the  county  court  should  certify  that  the  place 
was  one  **fit  and  convenient  to  the  neigh- 
borhood" for  such  sale,  and  that  the  applicant 
wss  of  good  character.  What  should  constitute 
**  fitness  and  convenience,"  whether  it  should  be 
the  neighborhood's  loving  liquor  so  much,  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  sold  there, — or  its  being  so 
temperate  that  even  a  grog-shop  in  its  midst 
coold  not  corrupt  its  morals — was  left  to  the 
cOttrt*s  conjecture.    The  luminaries  of  the  Bench 


varied  greatly  in  theur  interpretations;  but  nearly 
all  applications  for  the  certificate  were  granted. 
In  a  few  counties,  the  courts  in  some  years  held 
that  there  was  no  flact  fit  and  convenient;  of 
course  rejecting  all  applications.  This  statute 
gave  place  on  the  1st  of  July  1850,  to  one  which 
empowers  the  court  to  decide,  on  a  view  of  all 
circumstances,  whether  the  license  shall  begrant* 
ed  or  not. 

In  1840,  the  first  accounts  came  hither  of 
Father  Matthew*s  great  successes  in  persuading 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  abjure  whiskey.  In  two 
years  more,  we  heard  of  his  having  administered 
the  pledge  (of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors)  to  &He  millions  and  a  half,  of  his  8,000,000 
conntrymen.  This  truly  great  man,  on  a  tour 
through  the  United  States,  spent  a  few  days  last 
winter  in  Richmond ;  preaching  on  a  Sunday  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  speaking  twiea 
on  temperance  in  the  same  building.  The 
church,  as  a  spirited  sketch  of  him  says  in  one  of 
our  newspapers,  was  ^'crowded  to  bursting."  Tba 
same  paper  says,  *'no  public  honors  were  shown 
him  in  Richmond.  For  his  own  sake  we  do  not 
regret  it  at  all.  To  men  like  him,  nothing  cm 
be  more  disagreeable  than  pageants  and  the  ac- 
companying palaver.  But  for  our  own  sake,  we 
are  sorry  that  no  offer  of  them,  at  least,  was  at- 
tempted."* 

In  1846,  a  General  Temperance  Assembly  for 
the  State,  was  organized  in  Richmond,  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  which,  if  publuhed,  has 
never  met  our  eyes.  It  couvened  again  in  1847 : 
adopting,  on  each  occasion,  salutary  resolutions 
and  measures,  which  failed  of  much  effect  for 
want  of  publicity,  and  through  the  smallness  of 
the  numbers  present.  In  December  1848,  its 
third  meeting  took  place;  when,  among  other 
resolves,  it  requested  its  President  to  prepare  a 
Memorial  to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  at  the 
next  general  elections,  the  proper  officers  might 
be  required  to  take  the  sense  of  the  voters  on  a 
distinct  poll,  upon  the  question,  whether  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  should  continue  to  be  li- 
censed bylaw,  or  not?  and  that  if  a  majority 
should  be  against  the  licensing  system,  in  the 
whole  state,  or  in  any  counties  or  towns,  such 
laws  might  be  passed  as  would  become  the  wis- 
dom, dignity,  and  virtue  of  Virginia,  and  of  her 
Legislature. 

The  Memorial  was  prepared,  presented  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee; which  reported  against  the  prayer — and  the 
House  concurred  in  the  Report.  Some  extracts 
which  we  are  able  to  give  from  the  Memorisl, 
shew  it  to  be  not  altogether  unreasonable : 


*  Richmond  Examiner,  of  Dec.  28,  1849. 
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"  Taking  the  lowest  estimates  that  any  careful 
and  rational  enquirer  can  make,  of  the  mischiefs 
which  come  from  the  use  of  such  liquors,  they 
call  for  remedy  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
mischiefs  against  which  the  Virginia  Legislature 
has  ever  striven;  nay,  more  powerfully  than 
most  of  the  grievances  which  have  roused  na- 
tions to  revolt  and  to  revolution,  or  have  caused 
cruel  rulers  to  be  branded  by  History  as  tyrants 
and  monsters. 

**  The  *filoody  Mary*  of  England,  whose  in- 
famy is  immortal  for  her  butcheries  of  those  who 
would  not  conform  to  her  opinions  in  Religion, 
put  to  death,  in  her  reign  of  four  years,  but  288 
persons. 

''  Charles  the  First  was  warred  against,  de- 
throned, and  beheaded  by  his  people,  for  oppres- 
sions which  produced  not  a  single  death*  (so  far 
as  History  shews)  before  the  sword  of  civil  war 
was  openly  drawn ;  and  produced  pecuniary  ex- 
actions to  the  amount  probably  of  not  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

"  The  Revolution  of  1688  was  occasioned  by 
acts  of  tyranny,  which  looked,  indeed,  to  despot- 
ism, and  involved  judicial  murders,  as  well  as 
intolerable  fetters  upon  Religious  freedom ;  but 
the  murders  exceeded  not  a  few  hundreds;  and 
the  restraints  upon  Religion  had  not  practically 
carried  wretchedness  into  any  great  number  of 
English  families. 

**  The  American  Revolution,  so  justly  begun, 
and  so  gloriously  achieved,  had  yet  no  bloodshed, 
nor  any  large  amount  of  moneyed  exaction,  for 
its  cause.  Till  the  fight  at  Lexington,  not  a  hu- 
man being  perished  illegally  by  the  hands  of  the 
English  King  or  his  myrmidons.  And  the  un- 
constitutional taxation  which  his  Parliament  prac- 
tised or  attempted,  was  iu  itself  utterly  trivial; 
meriting  and  meeting  resistance,  only  because  of 
the  principle  it  involved.  But  because  it  did  in- 
volve the  germ  of  tyranny,  our  ancestors  arose 
and  shook  off  the  British  yoke  by  a  war  of  seven 
years. 

**  The  wrongs  which  have  recently  made  the 
people  of  France  and  other  European  nations 
rise  and  overturn  thrones  that  seemed  immova- 
ble; convulsing  that  continent  with  struggles  be- 
held by  the  friends  of  Liberty  every  where  with 
painful  hope ;  were  even  less  than  the  wrongs 
which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold, 
or  which  drove  James  the  Second  a  fugitive  fur 
life,  from  his  kingdom. 

*'  We  pray  you  now  to  compare  with  these 
historical  causes  of  agitation  and  revolt,  the 
evils  which  strong  drink  inflicts  ^upon  this  coun- 
try." 


*  Thifl  in  a  mistake.    Hin  tyranny  caused  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Elliot,  by  an  illegal  iinprisoDOieot  in  the  Tower. 


Then,  after  speaking  of  the  deaths  and  the 
money  expended,  the  Memorial  proceeds — 

^*  We  should  less  grieve  for  this  expenditure.,  if 
it  merely  produced  no  good ;  if  it  only  fell  idle 
and  useless  upon  the  ground.  But  we  know  from 
bitter  experience  and  the  universal  testimony  of 
observant  men,  that  (besides  the  deaths)  one 
third  of  the  lunacy,  four-fifths  of  the  crioie,  and 
nine  tenths  of  the  pauperism,  which  fill  our  bed- 
lams, prisons,  and  poor-houses,  are  the  fearfnl 
fruits  of  that  expenditure ;  the  dread  harv^t 
from  that  seeding.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in 
Virginia  but  may  mourn  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  having  fallen  a  prey  to  intemperate 
drinking;  and  numheriess  happy  homes  have 
been  visited  by  it  with  a  desolation  worse  than 
death.  The  frightful  amount  of  domestic  and 
social  misery  which  it  has  wrought  and  is  now 
working  among  us,  no  pen  can  pourtray. 

'*  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  those  evils  which  have 
most  loudly  called  upon  the  wise  and  good  for 
cure — those  grievances  which  have  the  most 
deeply  stung  the  patriot's  heart,  and  most  po- 
tently nerved  his  arm— are  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  the  mischiefs  that  come  of  stroag 
drink.*' 


**  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  a  thing  so 
fruitful  of  evils  should  receive  more  favor  from 
your  Honorable  Body,  than  other  things  incom- 
parably less  mischievous.  A  baker  or  butcher, 
selling  unwholesome  bread  or  meat,  is  puninha- 
ble  by  law.  An  apothecary,  selling  poison  to  a 
man  who  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  swal- 
low it  would  be  viewed  with  detestation,  if  not 
treated  as  a  murderer :  nor  would  the  poison^s 
being  slow,  or  likely  to  produce  only  madness, 
much  mitigate  his  guilt.  Usury,  the  crediting  of 
college-students,  and  the  carrying  of  cooeealed 
weapons,  are  forbidden :  so  are  gaming,  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets,  betting  on  elections,  and  even 
playing  at  any  game  whatever  ^except  a  few 
privileged  ones)  though  no  bet  be  made.  Yet 
the  mischief  done  by  any  of  these  practices,  if 
they  were  totally  unchecked  by  law,  never  coald 
come  nearer  to  the  mischiefs  done  by  stroag 
drink,  than  a  mote  comes  to  a  beam  in  magni- 
tude. 

^^No  one  denies,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  occasions  many  crimes.  There  are  few 
places  where  they  have  long  been  vended  that 
have  not  been  the  seats  or  sources  of  thefts,  vio- 
lent and  perilous  assaults,  murders,  suicides,  or 
death  from  intoxication ;  all  traceable  to  diose 
places.  Surely  no  human  reason  can  justify  the 
licensing  of  a  traffic  which  utultniably  causes 
these  crimes  and  calamities.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference, we  respectfully  ask,  between  licensing 
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crimes  tbemMlvM,  and  liceiuiog  the  trade  which 
generates  them  ?" 

«*  Yet,  though  the  facts  we  have  stated,  and 
of  which  we  eagerly  court  from  you  the  most 
searching  investigation,  would  seem  to  require  a 
prayer  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  commodities  so  variously  baleful ; 
•  that  is  not  our  prayer.  We  do  not  desire  the 
adoptiou  of  that  measure,  unless  the  people  will 
it.  When  the  day  comes — as  come  it  will,  and 
come  it  must — for  correcting  in  our  laws  the  enor^ 
moos  inconsistency  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
goods  to  a  student  on  credit,  or  the  carrying  of 
a  pistol  in  one*s  pocket,  yet  of  permitting  a 
traffic  out  of  which  grow  more  robberies,  mur- 
ders, and  crimes  and  vices  of  every  kind,  than 
from  all  other  causes  united, — we  desire  to  have 
Public  Opinion  sustaining  the  Legislature.  And 
of  this  our  confidence  is  sure :  resting  upon  our 
belief  in  the  purity  and  intelligence  which  fit  our 
people  for  self-government,  and  self-protection. 

Then  follows  the  prayer,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  voters  may  be  taken,  on  the  question  of  li- 
cense or  no  license. 

At  the  preceding  session  of  the  Legislature,  a 
petition  from  a  few  citizens  of  Fluvanna  had 
prayed  that  the  same  question,  as  to  that  county 
sloue,  might  be  submitted  to  its  voters;  and  had 
been  rejected. 

These  refusals  of  the  government,  even  to 
have  the  sense  of  the  people  taken  upon  such  a 
question, — are  perhaps  palliated,  slightly,  by  the 
fact  that  no  large  portions  of  the  People  them- 
selves have  shewn  a  wish  to  be  heard  upon  the 
question.  But  it  would  be  greatly  underrating 
their  virtue  and  shrewdness  to  doubt,  that  when- 
ever their  voices  shall  be  heard,  their  represen- 
tatives will  be  seen  to  have  lagged  behind  Public 
Opinion  on  this  subject,  as  far  as  the  British 
House  of  Lords  did  about  the  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  many  years  before  1832.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Virginia 
People  upon  the  license  question,  except  by  an 
uttering  of  them  at  the  polls,  under  the  direction 
of  Law :  so  dispersedty  do  they  live — so  vari- 
ously occupied  are  their  time  and  thoughts  by 
busy  avocations — and  such  is  the  want  of  lei- 
sure, wealth,  and  concert  among  those  who  feel 
deeply  enough  on  the  subject,  to  circulate  peti- 
tions among  all  the  voters. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  two  Petitions 
hitherto  presented  have  asked  a  far  less  decided 
step  than  would  seem  justified  by  the  facts  they 
affirm.  There  is  a  scale  of  measures,  each  milder 
than  its  predecessor:  1.  To  forbid  positively, 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  2.  To  take  the 
sease  of  the  voters  upon  the  question,  whether 
;    the  sale  shall  be  forbidden  or  not  1    3.  Not  to 


prohibit,  but  merely  to  forbear  licensing,  the  sale ; 
leaving  it  to  men*s  consciences,  and  to  Public 
Opinion ;  and  disdaining  to  swell  the  Treasury 
by  a  tax  upon  grog-shops,  any  more  than  by  a 
tax  on  brothels,  or  on  all  crimes.  4.  To  take 
the  sense  of  the  voters  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  sale  shall  be  licensed,  or  not;  this  last,  and 
mildest  course,  was  prayed  for  by  the  Petitioners. 
Perhaps  such  moderation  was  most  wise :  though, 
to  a  plain  mind,  it  savours  of  over-caution. 
Doubtless  at  no  distant  day  it  will  be  remembered 
with  wonder  and  shame,  that  Virginia,  in  this 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  not  only  fore- 
bore  to  punish,  but  positively  sanctioned  a  traffic 
in  crime,  misery,  and  human  blood. 

With  some  detached  incidents  and  develop- 
ments of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  we  shall 
close  this  sketch. 

Members  of  several,  if  not  of  all  chorches,  io 
Virginia,  are  allowed,  without  forfeiting  member- 
ship, to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  by  wholesale; 
and,  we  believe,  by  retail.  The  Baptist  church 
about  three  years  ago  was  agitated  by  a  discus- 
sion, whether  abstinence  from  both  the  use  and 
the  traffic  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  was  va- 
riously decided  by  various  congregations :  some 
being  content  with  the  moderate  usot  and  the 
sale  according  to  law ;  and  others  requiring  their 
members  to  abstain  from  both.  But  in  no  in- 
stance, that  we  remember,  was  any  distinction 
made  by  tbe  disputants  or  the  churches  between 
drinking  and  selling  liq uor.  Those  who  allowed 
the  former,  allowed  tbe  latter  also.  The  utter 
disparity  of  the  two  acts,  appears  totally  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  all. 

Many  signal  exhibidons  have  been  made,  of 
the  effects  wrought  in  drunkards,  and  upon  their 
homes,  by  reformation.  The  bloated,  reeling  sot, 
whose  breath  and  person  reeked  with  putrid 
fumes, — ^whose  return  home  was  dreadful, — 
whose  ragged  and  wretched  wife  shrank  from 
his  embrace,  and  whose  little  children  ran  trem- 
bling from  his  presence, — whose  dwelling  and 
all  his  possessions,  gave  token  of  ruin ; — has  full 
often  been  seen  to  regain  the  firm  step,  erect 
port,  and  proper  form  of  manhood ;  to  be  clad 
always  in  neat  attire ;  to  free  himself  from  debt ; 
to  labor  steadily  at  his  calling ;  and  to  return, 
when  his  work  was  done,  to  a  home  redeemed 
from  all  discomfort,  where  smiling  faces  and  glad 
hearts  welcomed  and  blessed  him. 

Sellers  of  liquor  have  been  known  to  disre- 
gard and  to  spurn  the  entreaties  of  wives,  not  to 
furnish  more  drink  to  their  drunken  husbands. 
Such  a  case  occurred  with  one  dear  to  us :  a 
wife,  who  went  in  agony,  to  a  grocery,  where 
her  husband  had  lain  drunk  for  days ;  and  suppli- 
cated the  keeper  to  let  the  unhappy  man  have 
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no  more  liquor.  She  was  repelled  with  a  rough 
refuaal  of  her  prayer. 

Heartlessoesa,  oot  lese  soraoge,  has  often  been 
shewn  by  near  relations,  one  to  another.  Men 
have  persisted  in  selling  liquor,  when  habits  of 
drunkenness  were  visible  in  their  own  sons;  who 
have  quaffed  absolute  ruin  from  the  casks 'and 
bottles  of  their  father.  We  know  a  merchant, 
wealthy  and  deemed  respectable,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  who  yet  continues  the  traffic,  though 
one  of  his  sons  has  died  a  drunkard,  another  has 
become  frequently  drunk,  one  of  his  brothers-in- 
law  has  died  of  drink,  another,  with  two  of  his 
young  sons,  is  often  madly  drunk,  and  a  young 
son  of  a  sister-in-law  has  from  his  boyhood  been 
frequently  so. 

Brothers,  nay,  fathers,  who  have  seen  a  brother 
or  a  son  gliding  into  the  habit  of  intemperance, 
and  who  were  urged  to  take,  themselves,  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  as  a  reasonably  sure  means 
of  inducing  the  imperilled  brother  or  son  to  ab- 
stain also ;  have  refused ;  and,  by  the  glass  on 
their  tables,  and  by  persistmg,  themselves,  in  its 
enjoyment^  have  sped  the  weak  one  to  his  de- 
atniction.  Sad  examples  of  this  kind  have  oc- 
curred in  the  highest  circles  of  Virginia  society. 
As  to  banishing  the  bottle  from  their  houses,  and 
refnsing  to  partake  of  it  any  where,  in  order  to 
aid  the  salvation  of  friends,  or  of  friends*  chil- 
dren,— that  is  thought  by  many  in  those  high 
circles,  to  be  a  romantic  folly.  So,  doubtless, 
thinks  a  fond  mother,  whose  entertainments  are 
graced  with  wine  and  stronger  potations,  and 
one  of  whose  sons  (a  talented  young  man)  is 
now  a  frequent  drunkard.  The  effect  of  strong 
drink,  in  deadening  all  the  best  chords  of  human 
feeling,  and  in  promoting  outrage,  tempts  us  to 
think,  that  Anacreon  meant  to  brand  it,  and  not 
money,  as  the  mainspring  of  evil : 

Ata  rovTQV  owr  aicX^s^ 
Aia  rovroif  on  rotrqcf. 
IXiXr/io(,  ^oitot  it*  avTov. 

Aia  TOVTOV  'oi  ^iXoVITCf.* 

We  said  in  the  beginning,  that  if  a  tithe  is  true 
of  what  is  alleged  about  the  mischiefs  of  Intem- 
perance, and  the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  reme- 

*  Which  a  writer  in  the  Richmond  Examiner  has  trans- 
hitcd  thus: 

'*  On  all  the  kindliest  scenes  of  life. 
It  sheds  disasters,  tears,  and  strife : 
Deadens  and  chills  fraternal  breasts, 
Sires  of  parental  lore  divests; 
Points  the  assassin's  deadly  steel, 
And  maddens  War's  demoniac  reel. 
Ah,  yes!  and  worst  of  all,  'tis  this 
That  mars  the  heaven  of  wedded  bliss ; 
Prompts  man  to  act  a  wolfish  part, 
And  break  fond  woman's  trusting  heart  !*' 


dy,  few  conductors  of  the  Press  had  done  tbeir 
duty.  We  believe  that  not  a  tithe  only,  but  ALL 
is  true,  of  the  statements  we  have  quoted  on  that 
subject.  But  if  even  a  tenth  part  is  true;  then, 
taking  the  middle  estimate  of  the  annual  deaths 
in  Virginia  from  Intemperance  (3583),  the  tenth 
part  of  that  number  is  358.  More,  by  70,  smT 
TEAR,  than  the  Bloody  Mary  butchered  in  her 
reign  of  four  years,  for  not  believing  as  she  did 
in  Theology ! 

Leaving  this  tremendous  fact  to  be  pondered 
by  our  readers ;  and  commending  to  their  adop- 
tion on  this  great  subject  the  safe  precept.  Read,— 
iNquiRB,— Reflect  ;^we  take  our  leave. 

M. 


TO  CORINNE. 


Lady !  for|i^ive  if  when  I  gaze  on  thee 

The  mist  of  sadness  gather  in  mine  eye, 
My  thoughts  from  passion's  folly  all  are  free. 

The  shadowed  past  inspired  the  furtive  sigh. 
Gazing  on  thee  all  beautiful  and  pure, 

Memory  remounts  life's  stream  nnto  its  soorce, 
Wearing  her  garlands  on  its  happy  shore : 

Ah !  how  unlike  the  melancholy  course 
Which  almost  stagnant  its  dull  way  doth  wend 
Unto  that  sullen  sea  where  all  life's  waters  tend ! 

Then,  start  not,  lady,  at  the  earnest  gaze 

Which  greets  thy  beauty  or  adores  thy  grace, 
'Tis  the  soul's  impulse  to  break  forth  in  praise 

Of  bright  perfection  in  thy  form  and  lace. 
Fear  not,  with  me  Love  is  y*  fettered  feat 

By  Time  and  Wisdom,  so  he  doth  abide 
All  tame  and  listless,  if  one  glance  he  cast, 

Unkindly  checked  he  crouches  at  their  side. 
Oh !  never  more  shall  his  bright  smile  or  wing 
Wave  joyous  o'er  this  heart,  a  sere  and  withered  thing- 

Nor  may  he  more  than  raise  his  timid  eye 

To  those  stem  tyranU  whom  he  once  did  seoni, 
And  when  he  feels  that  he  can  never  die. 

He  deep  regretteth  he  was  ever  boni. 
For  him  there  are  two  seasons — sun  and  ice 

Are  but  their  types.    He  no  dull  medium  knowo— 
He  hath  no  temperate  zone — ^no  Paradise. 

Heaven  pours  its  ecstasy — ^Hell  its  hopeless  woes. 
He  sits  a  Monarch  all  encrowned  with  power, 
Or  pines  a  captive  slave  within  some  heart's  kwe  tovcr. 

Still  though  a  captive  he  may  ever  feel 

The  heart's  warm  sunshine  stealing  through  the  ban; 
Though  Hope  may  never  his  stem  bolls  unseal. 

Yet  eyes  of  kindness  like  the  pitying  stars 
Might  with  their  gleams  some  thought  of  joy  recall ; 

But  ere  their  rays  have  his  dark  cell  iilamed. 
The  Past  excludes  them  with  her  leaden  pall. 

Then  shrinks  he  back  a  victim  bound  and  doomed. 
Such  the  sad  doom  of  all  the  loves  that  roam, 
Smile  from  the  brilliant  eye  or  make  the  heart  tbeirhomf- 
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THE  COBLOU  CATARACT. 


IndiffereDce  to  whatever  constitutes  the  won- 
derfnl  or  sublime  of  Nature's  works,  raaj  be  truly 
said  to  be  a  promineikt  trait  in  the  character  of 
Virginians.*  The  traveller,  wearied  by  a  jour- 
ney, which  he  has  been  induced  to  take,  with  a 
view  to  gratify  a  curiosity,  excited  by  an  article 
which  he  has  seen  perhaps  in  a  periodical,  when 
arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  object, 
cao  seldom  obtain .  directions  to  the  exact  spot, 
where  stands  some  wondrous  work  of  nature,  to 
see  and  examine  which,  he  has  resolved  to  sus- 
peod  his  daily  avocations,  and  to  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  He  is  indeed 
often  to  the  man  of  whom  be  asks  information, 

*  Wcare  not  diapoaed  to  accord  entirely  with  this  aweep- 
iag  opinion  of  our  intelligent  correapondent,  whoae  inter- 
esting aketch  will  be  read,  we  are  aure,  with  great  plea- 
sure, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  rery  many  ecenea  of 
wild  and  picturesqae  beaufy  are  often  found  in  Virginia, 
which  no  touriathaa  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  deacribe. 
All  of  ua  are  familiar,  fh>m  a  thousand  efibrta  of  the  pen 
and  pencil,  with  the  sublimity  of  the  grande  Char1reu9e^ 
the  grandeur  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  the  placid  loveli- 
ness  of  Lucerne, — while  scarcely  anything  ia  known  of 
our  own  mountain  acenory  beyond  a  few  famed  localities, 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  Potomac  at  Harper*a  Ferry,  the 
Hawk's  Neat  and  the  Natural  Bridge.  Wo  had  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lanmnn,  in  his  recent  **  Letters  from  the  Allegha- 
ay  Mountains,**  would  describe  some  unvioited  nooks  of 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 
Mr.  Simms,  in  a  recent  hrockure,  called  "  Father  Abbot,** 
has  directed  attention  to  aome  remarkable  spots  in  South 
Carolina,  and  we  trust  that  some  one  will  soon  do  the  like 
acceptable  aenrice  for  our  own  State.  There  is  a  little 
cascade,  near  the  Sweet  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Alle- 
ghany, just  across  the  line  from  the  county  of  Monroe,  of 
a  Tery  striking  character,  which  we  liare  never  seen  in 
the  record  of  a  traTelling  book-maker,  bat  which  would 
have  been  sonnetized  long  ago  by  Wordsworth,  had  it  any- 
where tumbled  over  the  rocks  of  Westmoreland.  If  the 
reader  ever  happens  to  stay  a  week  at  the  Sweet  Springs, 
and  ahouldfeel  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  an  afternoon,  let 
him  drive  down  to  this  cascade  of  **  Beaver  Dam,"  and  he 
will  see  such  queer  masses  of  rock  and  entanglements  of 
wadergrowth,  as  we  are  sure  he  never  saw  anywhere  else. 
Nature  there  exhibits  herself  in  a  frolic  mood,  indeed,  the 
geade  roar  of  the  waterfall  keeping  up  as  incessant  a  cach- 
ination  as  the  "  tt^npiOfiov  ycXatrf/a"  the  multitudinous 
laoghter  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  old  Greek  poet  has 
told  us ;  and  if  the  reader  should  chance  to  take  the  drive, 
as  we  did,  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  merry  girls,  he  will  in 
all  probability  manifest  a  disposition  akin  to  Nature's  own. 
But  we  are  keeping  the  render  from  our  correspondent, 
and  we  forbear.— [£^.  Ifeaa. 


an  object  of  more  interest,  than  a  natural  curi- 
osity, the  sight  of  which  is  worth  a  voyage  aerosa 
the  Atlantic.  .An  object  of  this  sort,  which  in 
the  interest  it  excites,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  Domiuion« 
has  recently  been  brought  to  notice  by  the  mereft 
accident.  It  is  situated  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Amherst  coonty,  about  twelve  miletf 
from  that  old  and  much  frequented  watering- 
place,  the  Buflfaloe  Springs.  Professor  6arland« 
late  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  while  engaged 
in  bis  favorite  sport  of  fishing  for  trout,  was  in- 
duced to  seek  a  point  on  one  of  the  head  watena 
of  Pedlar  river,  where  he  was  informed  he  wouM 
find  an  impediment  utterly  insurmountable  to 
those  beautiful  fish ;  and  where,  as  they  always 
seek  the  highest  point,  they  would  probably  he 
found  assembled  in  large  numbers.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  spring,  where  he  with  his  family 
was  sojourning  for  the  benefit  of  the  water,  with 
as  many  fish  as  he  could  conveniently  carry  in 
his  barouche,  Mr.  G.  said  his  sport  had  been 
great  even  beyond  his  expectations;  but  thathia 
attention  had  been  wholly  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenes  that  had  ever  coma 
under  his  observation.  The  obstruction  which 
had  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  fish  waSt 
in  his  estimation,  one  of  Nature's  rarest  and 
most  stupendous  efforts.  Thus  by  accident  has 
been  brought  under  intelligent  notice,  an  object 
of  the  most  startling  interest,  which  but  for  Mr. 
6's  eager  pursuit  of  his  fovorite  diversion,  would 
for  ages  perhaps  remained  unknown,  except  to 
the  ignorant  hunter,  or  the  still  more  listless  hua- 
bandman  in  pursuit  of  bis  wandering  cattle. 

For  the  purpose  of  viewing  a  scene  which 
had  awakened  such  lively  interest  in  the  mind 
of  one  of  Virginia's  most  giAed  sons*  a  party,  ac- 
cidentally assembled  at  Orinoco,  the  present  res- 
idence of  Capt.  George  Murkharo,  determined 
to  visit  it.  From  this  place,  the  distance  to  the 
object  of  thb  notice  is  about  five  miles.  A  road 
which  admits  the  safe  passage  of  wheel-carria- 
ges, intersects  with  the  turnpike  just  one  milo 
below  Orinoco.  Pursuing  this  road  around  the 
base  of  Mount  Paruassus,  about  four  miles  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  the  passenger  is  sur- 
prised to  find  a  level  plain  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  watered  by  a  bold  and  limpid 
stream.  About  half  a  mile  below  this  point,  the 
mountain  appears  to  have  been  cloven  by  some 
terrible  convulsion  into  two  parts,  which  are  held 
together  by  a  tremendous  mass  of  solid  granite. 
Over  this  rock,  the  stream,  broken  into  three  parts* 
is  precipitated  into  the  abyss  below — a  distance 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet.  Here  it  meeta 
with  another  similar  obstruction,  and  immedi- 
ately below  still  another,  over  which  it  tumbles 
and  roars  and  foams  in  a  manner  that  defies  de- 
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scriptioD.  From  the  first  obstniction  to  the  point 
ftt  which  the  mountain  terminates  in  the  Valley, 
(a  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile,)  the  descent 
is  not  less  than  one  thousand  feet.  Here  the 
stream  uuitiug  with  another  tributary  of  Pedlar 
river,  enters  the  beautiful  valley  which  stretches 
between  Orinoco  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  when  it 
becomes  as  smooth  and  tranquil  as  above  it  is 
tumultuous  and  rapid.  From  the  first  obstruetion 
to  the  valley,  the  stream  lashed  into  foam,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  continuous  bank  of  snow. 
The  region  round  about  for  miles,  is  a  series  of 
sterile  and  precipitous  mountains;  and  in  the  ap- 
proach to  it,  every  object  plainly  indicates,  that 
here,  Nature  designed  to  assert  her  sole  and  ab- 
solute dominion — here  she  intended  to  establish 
herself  in  a  scene  of  wild  beauty  and  terrific 
grandeur,  which  can  never  be  marred  by  the  puny 
hand  of  man. 

A  very  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this 
strange  and  diversified  work  of  nature,  has  now 
been  presented  mainly  with  a  view  of  directing 
to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  possess  the  pow- 
ers adequate  to  its  just  and  faithful  delineation. 
If  it  is  not  without  **  a  local  habitation,*'  the  party 
before  mentioned  determined  that  it  should  no 
longer  remain  without  **  a  name,*'  and  for  some 
fanciful  reason  dubbed  it  the  Coblou  Cataract. 

To  the  poet  and  the  painter  belongs  the  task 
of  correctly  delineating  the  emotions  produced 
by  objects  of  wonder  and  sublimity.  Even  poets 
and  painters  are  not  always  able  to  communi- 
cate their  own  impressions;  and  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  that  the  Coblou  Cataracts  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  combining  at  once  the 
beautiful,  the  picturesque,  the  majestic  and  the 
sublime,  well  calculated  to  reduce  even  the  poet 
to  the  **  eloquence  of  silence.*'  Above,  the  ex- 
tended plain  covered  for  half  the  year  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue — 
the  bold  and  limpid  stream  suddenly  bursting 
from  near  the  summit  of  a  cloud-capped  moun- 
tain— the  tall  pine  and  poplar,  and  still  more 
stately  oak,  waving  their  branches  amid  the 
clouds :  below  the  dark  and  fearful  chasm — the 
ponderous  rocks  lifted  from  their  ancient  seats  and 
hurled  promiscuously  into  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
where  they  seem  to  stand  in  proud  defiance  of 
the  angry  water,  which  tumbles  and  roars  and 
foams  around  them — Heaven*8  aerial  bow,  form- 
ed in  the  continually  rising  spray — the  long  line 
of  foam  which  seems  a  sheet  of  snow — all  these, 
with  many  other  less  prominent  objects,  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the  most  listless,  and 
to  arouse  the  deepest  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of 
all  such  as  **  delight  to  look  through  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God.** 

June,  1850. 
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BT   MRS.   ANNA   PKTRE   DINNIES. 

"  In  my  newspaper  reading  lately  I  came  acrosa  a  bew- 
tiful  superatition  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  I  haw 
attached  to  this  sheet,  thinking  it  well  adapted  for  poeti- 
cal illustration.*'— PH«<ile  Lttier, 

"  Amon^  the  supenititions  of  the  Senecaa,  is  one  re* 
markable  for  its  suigular  beauty.  When  a  maiden  diea, 
they  imprison  a  young  bird  until  it  first  begins  to  try  id 
power  of  song,  and  then,  Utadvug  U  wiA  kista  ndea- 
rettet,  they  loose  ito  bonds  orer  her  grave ;  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  not  fold  its  wings,  nor  close  its  eyes  until  ii 
has  flown  tb  the  spirit-land,  and  delirercd  its  predoiM 
burden  of  affection  to  the  loved  and  lost.'* 

[Newspaper  extracL 

I  have  nursed  thee  long, 

Sweet  Bird ! 
And  thy  first,  faint  song. 

Just  heard. 
Feelings  sad,  but  strung 

Has  gtirr'd 

In  my  heart. 

For  the  mystic  hour 

ItielU,' 
When  in  Love  the  power 

That  dwells 
Like  scent  in  a  flower, 

Its  spells. 

May  impart. 

Then  here,  on  that  spot 

Where  she 
Sleeps,  still  uuforgot 

By  me; 
Oh,  bird!  fondly  Uught, 

Be  free. 

And,  be  gone. 

Kisses  I*ve  given, 

Tol)c 
Bonie  to  yon  heaven 

By  thee 
To  her,  early  riven 

From  me. 

Left  alone. 

Now  unfold  thy  wing, 

And  try, 
Through  ether  to  spring, 

And  high 
Let  thy  music  ring, 

While  I 

Watch  unblest. 

'Till  ended  thy  flight 

Shall  be. 
And  messenger  bright. 

With  thee 
Comes  back  the  delight 

That  she, 

Is  at  rest. 

New  Orieam. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view, 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 

But  moraing  roses  wet  with  dew 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 

As  fiow'rs  that  ooce  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragtant  spirits  shed. 

And  erery  day  the  swoeu  renew, 

TiU  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. — Crabbe. 

It  waa  well  for  poor  Clanu  that  she  fell  into 
Dr.  Leiber*8  bands,  for  it  required  all  his  skill  and 
benevolence  to  save  her ;  he  found  her,  when 
he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Nelson's,  in  a  state  of  deliri- 
um, and  at  once  perceived  her  case  to  be  one  of 
typhus  fever,  presenting  some  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  that  dreadful  disease.  As  Dr. 
Leiber  sate  by  Clara's  bedside,  and  listened  to 
her  meanings  and  broken  sentences,  now  calliug 
00  her  father  not  to  leave  her,  now  murmuring 
the  name  of  Augustus  in  the  most  plaintive  ac- 
cents, he  was  convinced  that  mental  distress  had 
greatly  aggravated  the  symptoms  of  her  disease, 
and  be  felt  that  depth  of  pity  for  the  sufferer, 
which  can  only  find  relief  in  action. 

Dr.  Leiber,  availing  himself  of  the  disordered 
state  of  Clara's  mind,  called  himself  her  father's 
friend,  and  Clara  would  then,  with  an  earaest, 
wistful,  look,  consent  to  receive  medicines  and 
nourishment  from  his  hand,  which  she  would  not 
touch  when  administered  by  any  one  else.  But 
it  was  ail  important  to  her  recovery,  that  she 
should  be  carefully  nursed,  and  as  Dr.  Leiber 
was  aware  that  Mrs.  Nelson  could  not  spare 
time  to  devote  to  her,  and  was  sure,  even  could 
she  have  done  so,  that  she  was  unfitted,  by  her 
aatore  and  habits,  for  such  an  office,  he  went  out 
himself,  in  search  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he 
thought  he  could  intrust  her. 

Now  it  happened  that  Betty  Price,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  from  Augustus,  was  a  professional 
nnrse,  and  one  whom  Dr.  Leiber  frequently  em- 
ployed, as  he  conld  rely  on  her  kindness  of  heart, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his  instructions,  aud 
the  bargain  was  soon  concluded  between  them, 
as  he  told  her  he  would  not  only  pay  himself 
the  usual  rate  for  such  services,  but  would  make 
her  a  present,  if  she  acquitted  herself  to  his  sat- 
isfaction. It  required  all  the  aid  which  the 
careful  nursing  of  Betty,  and  the  skill  of  Dr. 
Leibercould  give  to  Clara*s  youth,  and  naturally 
good  constitution,  to  enable  her  to  struggle  with 
the  violence  of  her  disease,  and  fearful  was  the 
conilict  for  days  and  nights  between  life  and 
death.    God  has  ordained,  that  in  the  bitterest 


cups  of  mortal  woe,  some  drops  of  precious  balm 
should  be  mingled,  that  we  may  feel,  even  in  th^ 
darkest  moments,  that  He  does  not  utterly 
abandon  us,  and  in.  the  kind  heart  of  Dr.  Leiber* 
her  desolation  and  sufferings  had  awakened  for 
her  a  degree  of  compassionate  interest,  which 
secured  for  her  all  the  alleviation  of  suffering, 
that  medical  skill,  money,  or  dearest  of  all  to 
Clara,  kind  words  or  looks  could  ensure.  It  waa 
so  natural  to  Clara,  to  be  loved  and  cared  for 
like  a  child,  that  she  was  inexpressibly  soothed 
by  it,  and  as  the  idea  became  established  in  her 
mind  that  Dr.  Leiber  was  her  father's  friend,  she 
would  cast  upon  him  the  confiding,  helpless  look 
so  touching  in  childhood,  and  obey  his  directions 
implicitly. 

But  at  this  stage  of  convalescence,  when  con- 
sciousness was  fully  restored,  the^  sense  of  deso- 
lation, and  the  bitterness  of  crushed  hope,  fell  so 
coldly,  and  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, that.Dr.  Leiber  feared  she  would  sink  un- 
der a  malady  which  his  skill  could  not  remove. 
He  thought  much  and  anxiously  of  the  future  of 
this  poor  girl,  and  revolved  various  methods  in 
his  mind,  of  doing  something  to  alleviate  her 
lot ;  to  abandon  her  now,  would  be  like  casting 
a  helpless  infant  on  the  highway,  and  yet  he  did 
not  well  see  how  he  could  provide  for  the  happi- 
ness of  a  young  girl,  such  a  girl  too  as  Clara. 

Just  about  this  period,  it  happened  that  Gerald 
Devereux  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  business, 
and  by  one  of  those  apparently  casual  coinci- 
dences, which  often  take  place  in  real  life,  waa 
made  aware  of  Clara's  situation.  Edith  had  re- 
quested him  to  purchase  some  trinkeu  for  her, 
which  she  designed  as  presents  to  her  cousins, 
and  Gerald  went  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
her  commission,  to  the  shop  of  the  very  jeweller 
to  whom  Mrs.  Nebon  had  sold  Clara's  jewels. 
As  Gerald  was  looking  over  a  variety  of  lockets 
and  rings,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  peculiar 
workmanship  and  setting  of  a  large  pearl  locket, 
which  the  jeweller  pronounced  to  be  an  unique, 
and  he  recollected  that  he  had  seen  an  ornament 
similar  to  this,  worn  by  one  with  whom  he  waa 
familiar.  He  examined  it  carefully,  and  per- 
ceiving a  German  motto  on  the  back  of  it,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  this 
trinket  worn  by  Clara. 

''May  I  ask,  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Gerald, turn- 
ing to  the  jeweller,  *«  from  whom  you  procured 
this  trinket?'* 

**This  trinket,  Mr.  Devereux,  belonged  to  a 
young  lady  who  boards  with  a  Mrs.  Nelson ;  she 
is  reduced  to  distress  I  believe,  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
undertook  to  dispose  of  this  locket,  and  some 
other  jewelry  for  her." 

"DidMrs.  Nelson  mantioD  the  yonng  lady's 
name  ?'* 
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**  Yes,  but  I  really  forget  it,  I  ouly  remember 
it  WB8  a  German  name." 

''It  strikes  me  forcibly,"  said  Gerald,  *'  that  this 
locket  belonged  to  a  young  lady  with  whom  I 
am  well  acquainted,  and  to  whose  father  I  owed 
some  gratitude.  Be  sn  good  as  to  tell  me  where 
Mrs.  Nelson  lives." 

Mr.  Vincent  gave  him  the  necessary  directions, 
and  Gerald  set  out  immediately  with  the  gene- 
rous purpose  of  seeking  Clara,  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  her  distress,  and  discovering  whether 
he  could  render  her  any  assistance,  little  doubt- 
ing that  Clara  was  indeed  the  sufferer  and  that 
her  entanglement  with  Augustus  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  present  misfortunes.  He  soon  ar- 
rived at  Mrs.  Nelson's,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
it  was  opened  by  the  mistress  herself,  who  start- 
ed back  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  whose  whole 
appearance  bore  the  stamp  of  unmistakable  gen* 
tility. 

Recovering  herself  almost  immediately,  Mrs. 
Nelson  asked  the  gentleman  to  walk  in  the  par- 
lor, and  Gerald,  after  exchanging  with  her  a  few 
civil  speeches,  inquired  whether  Miss  Kaufman 
boarded  with  her.  Mrs.  Nelson,  with  a  look  of 
much  surprise,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Gerald  proceeded  to  inform  her  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Clara^s,  and  requested  Mrs.  Nelson  to  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  Miss  Kaufman  that  Gerald 
Devereux  had  called  to  see  her. 

"Perhaps  sir,  you  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Kauf- 
man died  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  that 
poor  Miss  Clara  hns  been  at  death's  door,  indeed 
it  is  well  for  her  she  fell  into  charitable  hands,  or 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  her,  or 
what  will  become  of  her  now,  for  I  am  but  a 
lone  widow  with  five  children,  and  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  my  own  exertions." 

There  is  a  sort  of  instinct,  by  which  selfish 
natures  discover  generous  ones,  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
felt  that  a  chance  had  now  offered  itself  to  her, 
of  throwing  off  a  burden,  which  she  was  unwil- 
ling CO  sustain  longer  than  Clara's  slender  re- 
sources lasted. 

Gerald  looked  grieved  and  shocked— "Is  Miss 
Kaufman  too  ill  to  admit  any  one?" 

•*  Well,  as  you  were  her  father's  friend,  and  an 
old  acquaintance  of  hers,  I  dare  say  she  will  see 
you,  for  she  seems  to  feel  very  lonely  like,  and  she 
is  able  to  walk  about  a  little,  though  she  has  no 
heart  to  do  it." 

A  smile,  faint  and  sad  as  the  pale  moonlight 
struggling  through  a  dark  cloud,  lit  up  Clara's 
face  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Gerald  Deve- 
reux; the  frank  kindness  of  bis  manner  had  en- 
deared him  to  all  the  little  circle  at  Rosendale, 
and  with  his  name  many  sweet,  refreshing  ima- 
ges, mauy  thoughts  of  peace  and  love,  rushed 


upon  her,  associated  with  her  home,  where  alone 
she  had  ever  seen  him. 

**Oh  yes,"  said  Clara,  "I  will  see  him,  if  yon 
will  only  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  few  drepa 
of  the  restorative  mixture  Dr.  Leiber  left  for  me; 
my  hand  shakes,  or  I  would  not  trouble  yon." 

"Don't  agitate  yourself  so.  Miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Nelson  after  having  administered  the  drops, 
"just  throw  this  shawl  around  you,  and  let  me 
smooth  your  hair  a  little,  and  take  my  ann  just 
across  the  passage,  to  my  little  private  parlor,  as 
I  call  it,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Devereux  up,  as  I  aoa  sore 
you  could  not  get  down  stairs,  and  Dr.  Leiber 
will  be  here  to  look  after  you  again  to-morrow, 
and  a  pretty  scold  will  he  give,  if  he  finda  70a 
are  not  mending." 

Clara  thanked  Mrs.  Nelson  for  her  kindDess 
and  consideration,  with  so  much  gratitude  and 
humility,  that  it  put  her  in  a  fine  humor  with  her- 
self to  find  she  was  acting  with  such  extraordi- 
nary kindness;  she  assisted  her  carefully  into  tiie 
parlor,  where  Clara,  resting  in  an  arm  chair, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Gerald  with  a  beating 
heart.  Once  a  wild  thought  darted  through  lier 
brain,  that  perhaps  he  came  from  Augnatus  to 
express  his  penitence  for  his  cruel  desertion,  bat 
she  feared  to  entertain  such  k  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, lest  it  might  become  a  hope,  and  ahe  leh 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  bitterneae  of  diaap- 
poitttment. 

Clara  extended  her  hand  to  Gerald  as  he  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and  for  some  minutes  neithsr 
of  them  had  power  to  utter  a  word ;  the  past 
rushed  with  full  force  on  Clara,  she  once  more 
saw  her  father,  was  once  again  transported  to 
Rosendale.  No  one  that  retained  the  natural 
feelings  of  a  man,  could  have  known  Clara  in 
her  days  of  happiness,  and  looked  upon  her  new 
unmoved,  how  deeply  then  must  a  heart  sack 
as  Gerald's  feel  the  change  he  witnessed  ! 

The  sweet  shades,  and  the  bright  bloom  of 
Rosendale,  which  the  sight  of  Clara  recalled  fo 
the  memory  of  Gerald,  contrasted  painfully  with 
the  narrow,  dark  parlor,  whose  very  atmoapbere 
was  oppressive,  but  what  was  the  pain  occaaioa- 
ed  by  this  change  of  outward  circumstances,  to 
that  with  which  he  beheld  the  pale,  tremblmg 
girl  before  him,  whose  touching  look  of  desola- 
tion and  helpless  wretchedness  entered  bia  very 
soul,  and  thought  of  the  bright  face,  the  liiiM 
form,  the  spontaneous  grace  of  movement,  tliat 
were  once  her  own.  The  contrast  was  so  vivid. 
that  he  could  almost  have  imagined  it  waa  the 
ghost  of  Clara  he  beheld. 

But  Gerald  feltthenecessity  of  restraining  and 
concealing  his  emotion,  and  with  a  look  and  toae 
such  as  one  uses  in  soothing  a  child,  he  began 
some  kind  inquiries  with  regard  to  her  health  and 
present  situation. 
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Clara  wiped  away  the  tears  which  had  trickled 
silently  down  her  cheeks,  and  turning  to  Gerald 
as  to  a  true  friend,  encouraged  by  the  depth  and 
truth  of  the  sympathy  expressed  in  his  counte- 
nance, she  seemed  to  find  relief  in  relating  to  him 
the  death  of  her  father,  her  leaving  Rosendale, 
the  loss  of  her  only  remaining  friend.  Miss  Wood, 
how  she  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave  herself,  how  she  bad  been  restored  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Leiber: — concluding  her  touch- 
ing narrative,  the  more  affecting  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  from  her  forbeanig  any  attempt 
at  describing  or  expressing  her  feelings,  which  is 
lo  natural  in  sorrows  **  past  cure,  past  hope,  past 
help,*'  by  saying  as  if  involuntarily,  **0h,  would 
that  he  bad  let  me  die  then!'* 

She  did  not  mention  Augustus,  but  Gerald  was 
fare  that  he  had  deserted  her,  and  that  her  pre- 
sent situation  was  owing  to  his  faithlessness  and 
hsardessness;  he  had  never  felt  so  strongly  be- 
fore the  inefficacy  of  all  the  usual  topics  of  con- 
solation; the  world  had  no  charms  for  her,  she 
knew  and  cared  little  for  its  opinions  or  usages, 
ihe  had  lived  like  St.  Pierre's  Virginia,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  affections,  of  the  beauties  of 
aatare,  careloes  of  the  future;  it  bad  been  happi- 
ness enough  for  her  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  to  watch  the  varying  bloom  of  her  flowers, 
to  k>ok  abroad  on  **tbe  pomp  of  groves  and  gar- 
niture of  fields,"  to  love,  and  be  loved  by  all 
within  her  home,  and  then  dearest  of  all,  to 
cherish  brighter  day-dreams  of  bliss,  after  her 
heart  had  been  given  to  Augustus,  than  could  ever 
have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  one,  ac- 
quainted even  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  Gerald  knew  for  her  there  was  no 
balm  but  in  the  consolauon  of  religion,  and 
he  had  never  before  felt  so  strongly  the  ne- 
eeisityof  such  a  support  to  human  weakness; 
be  had  always  thought  that  religious  principle 
imparted  strength,  elevation,  and  consistency  to 
the  female  character,  but  be  bad  never  perceived 
that  in  situations  of  extreme  trial,  such  as  the 
sterner  spirit  of  man  may  nerve  itself  to  endure, 
woman  sinks  and  perishes  without  such  support. 

Gerald  knew  that  Mr.  Kaufman  had  been  a 
•eeptic,  he  could  therefore  never  have  implanted 
a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  in  the 
mind  of  his  child,  or  have  awakened  such  feel- 
lagB  within  her  heart,  as  the  doctrines  of  tbe 
Gospel  can  alone  produce  ;  but  in  witnessing  his 
simple  and  harmless  mode  of  life,  and  beholding 
Clara's  childlike  and  innocent  gaiety,  he  had 
Bot  thought  of  the  uncertain  foundation,  on 
which  all  fabrics  of  earthly  happiness  rest,  he 
remembered  not,  that  when  the  storms  arise,  and 
the  winds  blow,  all  must  be  swept  away,  which 
are  not  founded  upon  a  rock. 

Gerald  felt  awed  and  humbled  at  the  sight  of 


such  utter  desolation;  he  spoke  to  Clara  of  the 
consolations  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Word  of  God 
with  a  fervor  and  eloquence,  of  which  but  a  few 
moments  before,  be  would  have  thought  himself 
incapable;  indeed  bis  thoughts  and  feelinga 
clothed  themselves  in  words,  without  the  least 
consciousness  of  effort,  so  great  was  his  desire  t9 
impart  some  comfort  to  her. 

Clara  listened  meekly,  but  she  looked  sad  and 
bewildered — ''  If,"  she  said  at  last  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  God  indeed  loves  us,  and  I  could  believe 
so,  tbe  world  would  not  be  all  darkness,  and  cold- 
ness, and  sadness,  but  I  have  never  thought  of 
these  things,  tie  seems  so  far,  so  distant,  nor 
do  I  even  know,"  she  added,  and  a  flush  passed 
over  her  pale  face,  **  whether  the  Scriptures  are 
indeed  this  Word.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  should  sooA 
pass  to  that  world  where  all  these  things  will  be 
known,  and  yet  I  cannot  dread  death,  it  is  so 
hard  for  me  to  live  nou?;  but  if  I  could  die  where 
I  could  look  out  upon  shades  and  flowers,  could 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  wind  amongst  tbe  trees, 
it  seems  that  death  would  fall  gently  upon  me  as 
sleep." 

"  Clara,"  said  Gerald,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  ^*I  feel  assured  the  time  will  come  when 
God  will  heal  your  sorrows,  and  I  believe  that 
He  is  now  drawing  you  to  Himself,  however 
dark  and  rugged  the  path  may  be,  which  you  are 
called  to  tread*  But  somethiug  must  be  done  at 
once  for  your  relief,  as  far  as  human  means  can 
avail;  let  me  beg,  that  you  will  look  upon  me  as 
a  brother;  and  allow  me  to  act  towards  you  as 
such.     Will  you  not?" 

Clara  took  tbe  hand  which  be  held  towards 
ber,  in  token  of  acquiescence,  but  she  replied 
only  by  tears,  which  fell  fast  and  unheeded. 

**  You  must  leave  this  place,  I  will  think  how 
some  suitable  arrangement  can  be  made  to  effect 
this  purpose,  I  will  tell  my  plans  to  good  Dr. 
Leiber,  with  whom  I  am  fortunately  acquaintadt 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  find  for  you  some  quiet,  se- 
cluded place  in  the  country,  where  you  may  re* 
gain  your  strength  of  body,  and  recover  your 
peace  of  mind."  * 

«*  I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought,"  said  Clara, 
'*yet  time  can  never  erase  the  memory  of  your 
kindness,"  but  she  added,  with  some  embarrass* 
ment  and  hesitation,  **  I  fear  I  cannot  leave  tbia 
place,  you  know  Rosendale  is  in  the  bands  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  perhaps  the  money  for  my 
jewelry  is  already  exhausted — I  have  been  afraid 
to  ask  Mrs.  Nelson  about  it,  until  I  feel  a  little 
stronger;  I  must  do  something  to  support  myself 
when  I  am  able,  and  could  perhaps  get  work 
more  easily  here  than  in  tbe  country." 

It  would  not  have  been  more  painful  to  bear 
a  young  child  talk  of  the  necessity  of  supporting 
itself,  to  see  the  helpless  infant  oppressed  with 
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the  cares  of  the  world,  than  to  look  at  Clara  and 
bear  her  talk  thus. 

**  Remember  you  have  accepted  me  as  a 
brother,  you  must  allow  me  to  think  and  act  for 
you.  I  can  raise  money  enough  for  all  your 
wants  for  sometime  to  eome,  if  yon  will  allow 
me  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  a  part  of  your 
library,  it  would  likewise  be  conferring  a  favor 
on  me,  for  to  me  these  books  would  have  a  double 
Talue.**  Gerald  would  not  grieve  Clara  by  pro- 
posing to  lay  her  under  any  pecuniary  obligation. 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Clara,  «*  I  should  like  to  think 
that  any  of  my  dear  fAther*s  books  were  in  your 
hands  or  Dr.  Leiber*8,*'  she  paused  and  hesita- 
ted, how  much  she  would  have  liked  to  offer  as 
a  gift,  the  books  that  Gerald  wished  to  purchase, 
but  remembering  the  inexorable  necessity  that 
controlled  her  actions,  she  cheeked  the  wish  with 
A  sigh. 

**  Dr.  Leiber  would,  I  am  sure,  like  to  purchase 
some  of  them,  I  remember  he  used  to  have  a 
passion  for  collecting  rare  books.  I  shall  have 
a  few  days  leisure  and  will  go  to  Rosendate  and 
arrange  your  affairs,  meantime,  I  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  your  removal  to  the  country,  and 
eome  again  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell  you  what  I 
•have  done,  and  know  if  it  meets  with  yonr  ap 
probation.  Trust  to  me,  and  do  not  trouble 
yourself  with  cares  for  the  future.  But  I  fear 
this  interview  has  been  too  agitating  and  ex- 
liausting  for  you.  I  will  call  to  Mrs.  Nelson  to 
assist  you  to  your  room.  Adieu,  for  the  present. 
.  **  I  trust  every  thing  to  you,  I  will  do  whatever 
you  think  best,  and  I  will  try,*'  said  Clara,  with 
a  smile  sadder  than  tears,  ^*  to  follow  your  ad 
vice,  and  study  the  Bible ;  if  it  is  indeed  the 
Word  of  God,  I  think  i  shall  feel  it  to  be  so,  for 
aurely  in  mercy  to  my  weakness,  He  will  bring  it 
home  to  my  heart. 

*'  I  hope  and  believe  that  He  will,  but  you  ab- 
solutely require  rest  now,  and  I  must  leave  you, 
He  pressed  kindly  the  cold  and  trembling  hand 
Clara  extended  towards  him,  and  withdrew. 

And  the  little  parlor  was  narrow,  dark,  and 
oppressive  as  before,  but  the  light  of  kindness 
had  illumined  and  cheered  it;  Clara  breathed 
more  freely,  her  crushed  heart  revived  somewhat 
beneath  its  influence,  and  the  vision  of  some 
quiet,  secluded,  shady  spot,  where  she  might  close 
her  eyes  in  peace,  was  to  her  inexpressibly 
soothing. 

Gerald  set  to  work  immediately  to  put  all  his 
generous  purposes  with  regard  to  Clara,  into  ex- 
ecution. He  went  at  once  to  Dr.  Leiber's,  and 
entered  without  preamble  upon  the  subject  of 
Clara,  he  found  the  good  physician's  feeling's 
deeply  interested  for  her.  Single-minded  people, 
actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  purpose,  sel- 
dom find  any  difficulty  in  undentandiag  each 


other,  or  in  concerting  plans  for  the  accorapliih- 
ment  of  their  purpose.  It  was  accordingly  wt- 
tied,  that  Gerald  should  go  to  RosendaleandiM 
Mr.  Hopkins,  convince  him  that  Clara  was  not 
entirely  in  his  power,  that  for  the  sake  of  km 
own  character  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  her 
justice,  make  necessary  arrangements  for  ths 
preservation  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  library,  furaitara 
and  the  few  valuables  left ;  meantime,  Dr.  Lei- 
ber and  himself  would  advance  a  sufficient  sam 
of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  board  ii 
the  country  and  supply  her  simple  wants,  and  to 
relieve  Clara's  mind  from  the  oppressive  tenii 
of  obligation,  they  would  take  some  books  frma 
the  shelves  of  her  father. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of,  was  sooa 
suitable  family  in  which  to  place  Clara,  aod  it 
occurred  to  Gerald  how  he  might  be  able  to  fiad 
such  a  residence  as  would  be  desirable.  It  had 
once  chanced  to  Gerald  to  have  some  doaliai;! 
with  a  Mr.  Hickman,  a  worthy  man,  of  hanMe 
though  highly  respectable  connexions,  aadithad 
been  in  his  power  to  render  him  some  servicei, 
which  had  called  forth  Hickman's  wannest  pit* 
itude,  and  he  had  often  declared  how  much  plea- 
sure it  would  give  him  to  be  able  to  eviaee  hii 
regard  for  Gerald.  It  had  been  more  than  twe 
years  since  Gerald  had  seen  this  man,  aolil  hi 
met  him  unexpectedly  in  the  street  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day,  on  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Clara's  situation;  he  had  beea 
much  gratified  at  Mr.  Hickman's  evident  plea- 
sure at  seeing  him  again,  and  the  well  to  do  air 
of  his  whole  appearance.  Hickman  infomed 
him  that  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  had  resided  ii 
Maryland,  had  left  him  a  comfortable  farm,  well 
stocked,  and  that  he  had  been  living  upon  it  for 
more  than  a  year,  that  he  was  now  in  Phihulel- 
phia  for  a  few  days  with  his  wife,  who  had  been 
long  urging  him  to  bring  her  to  this  place  oa  t 
visit  to  her  mother.  He  went  on  to  tell  hhn  thit 
he  had  called  his  youngest  boy  Gerald,  aad  ihit 
he  was  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  the  flower  ef 
the  flock,  and  Gerald  promised  to  caU  nextmoca- 
ing  to  see  his  namesake. 

All  these  circumstances  now  rushed  upoa  Ge- 
rald's recollections,  he  remembered  Mn.  Hiek- 
man  as  a  cheerful,  good-tempered  Icrokiog  wo- 
man, and  he  was  sure  from  the  hearty  manner  ia 
which  her  husband  praised  her,  that  she  made 
him  happy.  An  abode  with  these  good,  aad 
simple  people,  was  exactly  what  he  wished  for 
Clara;  quiet,  kindness,  fresh  air,  rural  sights  and 
sounds,  were  best  adapted  for  the  restoratioD  of 
her  health  and  peace,  as  far  as  outward  dreaai- 
stances  could  restore  them.  He  lost  no  uoie  ia 
repairing  to  Mrs.  Hickman's  lodgings,  and  foaad 
her  surrounded  by  a  happy  little  group  of  cbsbhj 
children ;  he  did  not  forget  to  inquire  for  bii 
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]ittle  namesake,  whom  ho  placed  on  his  knee, 
while  he  distributed  a  variety  of  presents,  with 
which  be  bad  crammed  his  pockets  for  the  chil- 
dren. He  scanned  Mrs.  Hickman's  conntenanee 
earefully,  and  was  much  pleased  with  its  cheer- 
ful, placid  expression,  and  still  more  by  the  un- 
pretending, simple  good-hearted ness  of  her  man- 
ner and  conversation. 

After  conyersing  with  heron  various  topics,  so 
as  to  elicit  some  information  with  regard  to  their 
manner  of  life,  Gerald  narrated  Clara's  story  to 
the  Hickmans,  omitting  only  the  part  of  it  which 
related  to  Augustus,  told  them  how  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  her,  and  requested  if  such  an 
arrangement  would  occasion  them  no  serious  in- 
convenience, that  they  would  receive  her  as  a 
boarder  in  their  family  for  a  year.  Mr.  Hick- 
man was  glad  to  do  anything  to  oblige  Gerald, 
bat  Mrs.  Hickman  was  likewise  interested  and 
touched  by  his  account  of  Clara,  which  Gerald 
gave  with  minuteness  and  pathos,  for  he  thought 
his  task  but  half  done,  unless  he  could  enlist  her 
feelings  in  Clara's  favor,  and  he  expressed  with 
so  much  warmth  and  sincerity,  his  confidence  in 
the  kindness  with  which  she  would  be  treated 
under  her  roof,  that  when  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing, Mrs  Hickman  seemed  quite  as  intent  as  him 
self  that  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  his  scheme,  Ger- 
aM  hastened  next  day  to  impart  it  to  Clara. 
He  found  her  waiting  anxiously  for  him,  and  she 
'Consented  immediately  to  every  arrangement  he 
proposed,  expressing  in  terms  of  the  most  touch 
ing  simplicity  her  gratitude  to  Gerald.  It  was, 
however,  but  tooevidentto  him,  thatClara  looked 
forward  without  hope  to  the  future,  but  that  her 
utmost  wish  now  was  to  die  in  peace. 

Dr.  Leiber  approved  highly  of  the  arrange- 
ment Gerald  had  made  with  regard  to  Clara,  for 
he  thought  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  save 
her,  as  a  change  of  air  and  scene;  he  had  gather- 
ed from  Clara's  incoherent  speeches,  from  Mrs 
Nelson's  and  Betty  Price's  hints,  that  she  was 
suffering  from  the  desertion  of  some  lover,  in 
whom  she  had  trusted,  and  a  speedy  removal 
from  Philadelphia,  he  thought  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  her  recovery.  But  he  almost  feared,  that 
such  a  crushing  sorrow,  following  such  sad  be 
reavements,  had  fallen  on  that  young  heart  with  a 
weight  too  heavy  to  be  shaken  off.  When  he  went 
to  take  leave  of  Clara,  he  felt  at  first  somewhat 
embarrassed  how  to  utter  the  feelings  of  almost 
paternal  tenderness  with  which  he  regarded  her, 
for  it  was  easier  for  him  to  do  a  thousand  kind 
things,  than  to  express  an  affectionate  sentiment, 
hvX  there  was  something  so  sweet,  so  sad,  so  sub- 
fliiwive,  so  child  like  in  Clara's  look  and  manner, 
that  his  embarrassment  vanished,  and  he  found 


himself  talking  to  her,  as  he  would  have  done 
to  his  own  child. 

Clara  wept  at  his  kindness,  and  held  his  rough 
hand  closely  clasped  between  both  her  own,  as  if 
loath  to  leave  him ;  she  promised  in  compliance 
with  bis  request  to  write  a  few  lines  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of 
her  health,  and  should  her  situation  become  un- 
pleasant, or  any  thing  arise  to  make  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend  needful,  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 

Dr.  Leiber's  loud  tone,  and  somewhat  rough 
manner  softened  involuntarily  in  talking  to  Clara, 
and  when  he  entreated  her  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  to  attend  to  the  general  prescription  he 
gave  her  for  her  health,  told  her  he  had  called 
himself  to  see  Mrs.  Hickman,  and  delivered  into 
her  care  some  medicines  for  her  body,  with 
directions  how  they  were  to  be  used,  as  he  knew 
Clara  would  not  take  care  of  herself,  and  a  few 
books,  which  she  must  also  nse  as  medicines  for 
the  mind  ;  all  these  proofs  of  kind  and  conside- 
rate affection  overcame  Clara's  assumed  compo- 
sure. She  tried  to  smile,  but  tears  came  unbid- 
den ;  she  suppressed  all  expression  of  the  feelings 
that  were  struggling  at  her  heart,  for  she  under- 
stood the  nature  of  true  kindness  too  well  not 
to  know,  that  one  word  of  cheerfulness  or  hope, 
uttered  by  her,  would  have  been  more  aceepta- 
ble  to  Dt.  Leiber,  than  aU  the  thanks  and  grati- 
tude she  could  express,  but  how  impossible  to 
utter  this  word,  when  her  heart  seemed  dead 
within  her. 

••  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  Dr.  Leiber, 
**  remember  He  can  comfort  you,  when  all  hu- 
man comfort  fails." 

This  was  a  source  of  comfort,  of  which  poor 
Clara  knew  nothing,  the  words  fell  coM  on  her 
heart.  The  next  morning  she  left  Philadelphia, 
with  what  different  sensations,  from  those  with 
which  she  had  entered  it!  She  looked  back 
upon  it,  as  the  tomb  of  her  hopes,  and  the 
only  wish  that  she  felt  then,  was  that  her  heart 
could  be  laid  open  before  Augustus,  that  he 
might  behold  all  its  misery  and  desolation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Thy  cheek  too  swiftly  flashes ;  o'er  thine  eye 
The  lighu  and  shadows  come  and  go  toe  Tast, 
Thy  tean  gush  forth  too  soon,  and  in  thy  Tone 
Are  sounds  of  tenderness  too  passionate 
For  peace  on  earth ;  oh!  therefore,  child  of  soog, 
•Tis  well  thou  should'st  depart. 

Mr.  Hickman's  farm  was  situated  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bellevue,  but  his  family  were  in  such  a 
different  sphere  of  life  from  that  in  which  the 
Lennox's  moved,  that  the  family  at  Bellevue 
were  scarcely  aware  of  their  existence,  with  the 
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exception  of  Mra.  Lennox,  wbo  took  pride  in 
knowing  something  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  aJ]  within  her  immediate  neighborhood.  As  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  she  felt  notonly  pride,  but 
pleasure,  in  using  every  means  to  extend  her  influ- 
ence in  her  Ticinity,  and  to  render  herself  useful. 
She  knew  the  Hickmans  as  worthy  and  industri- 
ous people,  and  had  had  occasional  dealings  with 
Mr.  Hickman;  but  her  daughters  had  never 
thought  of  them,  until  the  report  reached  them, 
that  the  Hickmans  had  brought  with  them  from 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
creatures  that  the  snu  ever  shone  upod,  but  that 
she  never  appeared  when  they  had  visitors,  but 
remained  either  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room, 
or  wandered  about  alone.  This  was  quite  mate- 
rial enough  wherewith  to  weave  a  romantic  tale, 
and  Mary  especially  became  very  desirous  to 
hear  something  more  of  this  lovely  creature,  who 
must  have  some  secret  cause  for  unhappiness ; 
•he  often  wished  that  it  might  be  possible,  in 
some  of  her  long  rambles,  to  encounter  this  mys- 
terious stranger ;  but  more  than  two  months  had 
now  elapsed  since  her  arrival  in  the  vicinity,  and 
she  had  never  been  seen,  except  accidentally,  by 
any  of  the  neighbors. 

In  the  lively  sketches  which  Mary  gave  her 
cousins  of  the  country  around  them,  and  its  in- 
habitants, she  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  fair  inmate  of  Gloverdale,  Mr. 
Hickmau*8  residence,  and  the  bint  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  set  Virginia*s  imagination  busily  to 
work.  Mary  was  quite  amused  at  the  degree  of 
interest  she  had  excited,  and  declared  she  was 
delighted  to  find  that  she  had  secured  Virginia's 
sympathy,  and  hoped  she  would  aid  her  in  devi- 
sing ways  and  means  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
beautiful  incognita. 

But  as  it  sometimes  happens,  our  wishes  are 
unexpectedly  gratified,  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
when  we  had  despaired  of  attaining  them  by  any 
exertion  of  our  own.  On  the  very  Sunday  after 
Mary*s  conversation  about  Clara,  there  appeared 
in  the  parish  church,  just  opposite  to  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's pew,  a  young  girl  who  was  certainly  a 
stranger.  She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  a  black 
veil  shaded,  without  obscuring,  a  face  which  was 
beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  highly 
wrought  expectations  of  Mary  and  Virginia. 
Two  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed  children,  whose 
faces  glowed  with  health  and  happiness,  but 
who  were  evidently  not  of  kindred  blood,  sat  be- 
side her,  leant  upon  her,  and  from  time  to  time 
looked  up  fondly  in  her  face,  but  she  seemed 
quite  unconscious  that  they  were  near  her. 

She  was  evidently  listening  with  deep  and 
anxious  attention  to  Mr.  Morton's  discourse,  and 
she  might  have  supposed  a  portion  of  it  to  be 


addressed  directly  to  herself,  had  not  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case  rendered  this  impossible.  He 
spoke  of  the  consolations  of  religion  to  those 
wbo  were  bereaved  and  afflicted ;  he  contrasted 
the  nature  of  earthly  and  of  heavenly  hope;  he 
portrayed  in  lively  colors  the  deceitfnlneos  and 
precariousness  of  the  one — the  certainty  and  sta- 
bility of  the  other;  he  drew  an  affecting  picture 
of  one  deceived  and  disappointed  in  earthly  hopea 
of  bliss,  unsustained  by  any  Christian  consola- 
tion, uncheered  by  any  belief  that  afflictions  are 
sent  in  love  by  a  Heavenly  Father,  and  contrast- 
ed this  state  forcibly  with  that  of  a  Christiaa 
under  similar  sorrows,  sustained  by  an  unabakee 
confidence  that  every  event  of  his  life  was  or- 
dered by  Divine  Love,  transcending  in  degree  any 
earthly  affection  beyond  the  power  of  lasgua^ 
to  express. 

Clara's  attention  became  so  absorbed,  that  she 
was  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  throwing  hack  her  veil,  she  sat  witk 
her  eyes  rivetted  on  the  preacher;  presenting  te 
the  view  of  the  spectators  a  face  and  figure  which 
poets  and  artists  would  have  delighted  to  pre- 
serve, by  the  bright  creations  of  the  pencil  or 
the  pen,  and  which  no  one  could  view  witboot 
interest  and  admiration.  Virginia's  atrentioB 
soon  became  completely  engrossed  in  watching 
the  varying  expression  of  the  sad,  yet  tender  emo- 
tions, which  agitated  Clara's  heart,  on  a  face 
which,  once  beheld,  could  never  be  forgotten ; 
yet  it  was  not  one  of  angelic  or  classic  beanty, 
she  looked  one  *'  of  the  fairest  of  earth's  daagh- 
ters,"  and  yet  the  single-minded,  tbeardesa  child, 
with  all  the  mobility  of  aspect  which  gives  ae 
much  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  childbcNMl. 

Clara  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  in- 
tensity of  her  emotions ;  she  had  been  liable  te 
nervous  seizures  ever  since  her  illness,  and  now 
she  felt  a  sudden  faintness  come  over  her,  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  sank  back  in  her  seat  and 
fainted.  Virginia  was  the  first  person  to  perceive 
her  situation,  and  notwithstanding  her  Datnral 
timidity,  rose  as  if  by  an  involuntary  im pulse, 
and  approaching  Clara,  attempted  to  raise  her  in 
her  arms ;  this  movement  attracted  the  attentioa 
of  the  congregation,  and  several  persons  abs 
arose  and  would  have  crowded  around  Clara, 
but  Margaret,  who  had  instantly  followed  Vir- 
ginia, made  them  comprehend  that  they  wonld 
injure  rather  than  benefit  the  sufferer. 

In  cases  where  action  was  required,  Vir^nia 
had  hitherto  always  given  way  to  Margaret;  bet 
her  interest  and  sympathy  were  so  much  roased 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  she  con  tinned  ts 
support  Clara,  and  attempted  to  loosen  the  fas- 
tenings of  her  dress  around  the  neck,  and  in  bar 
hurry  and  agitation  drew  out  a  chain,  to  wMek 
was  suspended  a  small  miniature  set  in  brilliaais. 
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A  batty  i^lance  showed  her  the  features  of  Au- 
gustus Vernon,  and  her  hand  trembled  so  much 
that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Margaret,  who  had 
placed  herself  before  Clara,  to  screen  her  as  much 
as  possible  from  observation.  Mary  Lennox, 
who  was  assisting  Virginia  to  support  Clara,  per- 
ceived the  sudden  emotion  that  overcame  her, 
but  supposed  her  paleness  to  be  occasioned  by 
some  sympathetic  nervous  afiection,  and  whis- 
pered to  her  to  resign  her  place  to  Margaret. 
Virginia  remained  as  if  spell-bound,  while  Mar- 
garet hastily  replaced  the  miniature  in  the  folds 
of  Clara*s  dress,  and  taking  Virginia's  place,  re- 
doubled her  efforts  to  restore,  animation  to  the 
death-like  form  of  Clara. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  faintest  color  re- 
turned to  CIara*B  cheek,  or  the  beating  of  her 
pulse  became  perceptible.  Mr.  Hickman  came 
to  the  side  of  the  pew  in  which  Clara  was,  his 
countenance  expressing  so  much  concern  and  per- 
plexity, that  Mary  Lennox  approached  and  pro- 
posed to  him  that,  as  soon  as  Clara  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  moved,  her  cousin  Margaret  and 
herself  should  take  her  to  Cloverdale  and  con- 
aigtt  her  to  the  care  of  her  friends.  Bellevue 
was  so  near,  that  her  sister  and  other  cousins, 
(Mrs.  Lennox  had  stayed  at  home  from  the  ef- 
fecti  of  a  slight  cold,)  would  find  theiyalk  home 
pleasant  rather  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hickman  seemed  very  grateful  and  much 
relieved  by  this  proposal,  for  as  Clara  had  walked 
with  the  children  and  himself  to  church,  he  had 
no  means  of  conveying  her  back ;  and  as  carria- 
ges were  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  those  days 
ssat  preseut;  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
think  of  whom  he  should  ask  the  favor  to  carry 
her  home.  Mary*s  kind  and  affable  address  set 
him  at  his  ease,  and  after  many  thanks,  he  sup- 
ported Clara  as  soon  as  .she  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  moved,  and  placed  her  in  Mrs.  Len- 
oox*s  carriage,  Mary  and  Margaret  accompany- 
ing him ;  he  then  took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields 
to  Cloverdale,  saying  that  he  should  reach  it 
slmost  as  soon  as  the  carriage  arrived  there. 
Mary  hastily  apprised  her  sisters,  as  she  passed 
their  pew,  of  the  arrangement  she  had  made,  of 
which  they  testified  their  approbation,  and  Vir- 
ginia returned  almost  mechanically  and  placed 
herself  between  Cecilia  and  Louisa,  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  she  had  made : 
this  poor,  young  girl  must  be  the  Clara  of  whom 
Gerald  Devereux  had  spoken,  and  if  she  could 
have  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  it 
would  have  been  removed,  by  hearing  one  of  the 
children  ask  their  father  in  a  whisper,  whether 
poor  Miss  Clara  would  ever  be  well  again.  To 
look  at  Clara  and  doubt  her  truth  and  innocence, 
would  have  been  impossible  for  one  so  ingenu- 
ous and  pure-minded  as  Virginia;  it  was  written 


on  her  brow  in  living  characters  too  plainly  not 
to  be  recognized,  and  a  conviction  began  rapidly 
to  gain  ground  in  Virginia's  mind,  that  she  had. 
given  her  heart  to  one  wholly  unworthy  of  it, 
and  a  belief  almost  equally  painful,  that  she  had 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  happiness  of 
this  fair,  young  creature. 

Mr.  Morton  perceiving  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  completely  distracted  by  the  scene 
that  had  just  taken  place,  after  pausing  a  few 
minutes,  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  few  brief 
remarks.  Cecilia  and  Louisa  observed  Virginia's 
unusual  paleness,  and  the  distressed  expression 
of  her  countenance,  but  as  they  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  true  cause  of  her  emotion,  ascribed 
it  to  an  excess  of  sensibility,  acting  upon  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  thought  a  short  walk 
in  the  bracing  air  would  restore  her  to  her  usual 
state  of  feeling. 

Meantime,  the  carriage  moved  slowly  to- 
wards Cloverdale,  and  Clara  rested  in  Marga- 
ret's arms;  a  faint  color  had  returned  to  her 
cheeks,  but  it  was  some  time  ere  she  appeared 
to  recover  her  consciousness ;  then  looking  up, 
and  perceiving  only  strange  faces,  she  said  al- 
most wildly,  **  Where  am  I:  what  has  happened. 
Oh  do  not  carry  me  away  again ;  let  me  die  in 
peace." 

Margaret  assured  her  in  the  most  soothing 
tones  of  their  sympathy;  told  her  she  was  just 
recoveriug  from  a  long  swoon— that  her  cousin 
and  herself  were  carrying  her  back  to  her  friends, 
and  that  she  must  remain  perfectly  quiet  and 
give  herself  up  to  their  care. 

As  Clara's  scattered  senses  returned,  and  she 
became  fully  conscious  of  what  had  passed, 
and  of  her  present  situation,  she  tried  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  trouble  she  was  giving,  to  thank 
Margaret  and  Mary  for  their  kindness,  but  emo- 
tion choked  her  utterance,  and  the  oppression  of 
her  heart  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a  shower  of 
irrepressible  tears. 

'*  Excuse  this  weakness,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  could  articulate;  ''  1  was  very  near  dying  a 
few  months  ago,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  my 
strength." 

Margaret  and  Mary  used  their  utmost  kindness 
and  address  to  soothe  poor  Clara,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  quieting  and  composing  her,  but  she 
was  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  she  scarcely  ut- 
tered a  word  until  they  reached  Cloverdale. 

Mrs.  Hickman  was  greatly  surprised  at  their 
arrival ;  but  she  received  them  with  much  kind- 
ness, and  seemed  much  concerned  at  Clara's 
situation,  and  the  cousins  were  very  favorably 
impressed  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she  spoke 
to  Clara,  and  assisted  her  to  her  own  apartment. 
Clara  begged  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
servants,  saying  she  was  so  completely  exhausted, 
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that  she  sfaoald  soon  fall  ioto  a  profound  sleep, 
which  would  restore  her  more  effectually  than 
any  thing  else  could  do. 

Mrs.  Hickman  yielded  to  Clara*s  request,  and 
after  giving  directions  to  the  servant  that  she 
should  be  called  if  Clara  seemed  more  indispo- 
sed, returned  to  the  little  psrior  where  she  had 
left  Margaret  and  Mary  sitting.  She  pressed 
them  to  remain  awhile  and  partake  of  some  cakes 
and  apples,  to  which  they  consented,  being  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
verse longer  with  her,  as  they  felt  a  strong  and 
increasing  interest  in  Clara.  Mrs.  Hickman  ob- 
served this  feeling,  and  being  naturally  of  a  com- 
municative and  unreserved  disposition,  told  them 
all  she  knew  of  Clara's  history,  adding  her  con- 
jectures that  she  had  been  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed in  some  love  affair.  She  told,  too,  of 
the  interest  Dr.  Leiber  and  Gerald  had  shown  in 
her  fate,  and  how  Mr.  Hickman's  attachment  to 
Gerald  had  induced  them  to  receive  her  as  a 
boarder,  though  she  remarked  that  her  own  feel- 
ings had  now  become  so  much  interested  in 
Clara,  that  she  would  not  part  with  her  upon 
any  account. 

Margaret's  color  deepened,  and  her  eye  spar- 
kled, as  Mrs.  Hickman  dwelt  on  Gerald's  prai- 
ses, saying  he  had  such  an  open,  noble,  kind 
way  of  doing  every  thing,  that  he  never  seemed 
afraid  of  anybody  suspecting  him  of  trying  to 
conceal  anything,  and  though  Miss  Clara  was  so 
young  and  so  beautiful,  and  he  seemed  so  much 
interested  about  her,  any  one  with  an  eye  in  their 
head  might  see  that  he  had  no  more  thought  of 
being  in  love  with  her  than  old  Dr.  Leiber  had, 
but  had  behaved  to  her  exactly  as  if  he  had  been 
her  brother. 

Mrs.  Hickman  expatiated  on  Clara's  sweet- 
ness, her  innocence,  and  total  ignorance  of  the 
world,  pleased  at  the  strong  interest  evinced  by 
her  auditors,  and  they  were  all  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  until  they  were  reminded  of  it 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Hickman  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  conversation  which  had  so  engrossed 
the  cousins  being  interrupted,  after  exchang- 
ing a  few  kind  and  civil  speeches  with  the  Hick- 
mana,  they  took  leave.  Margaret  returned  home 
fall  of  thought,  and  found  Virginia  had  retired  to 
her  room  on  the  plea  of  a  headache.  When  the 
sisters  were  alone  together,  Virginia  expressed 
her  feelings  without  reserve,  and  Margaret  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  though  the  discovery  of  the 
morning  bad  occasioned  her  so  much  pain,  that 
it  had  made  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on 
her  heart.  The  light  of  truth  had  shown  upon 
her  mind,  and  Margaret  doubted  not  that  ere 
long  her  restoration  to  herself  and  her  friends 
would  be  completed. 


THE  DAWNING. 

1850. 

The  year  is  nigh  his  last  faint  breath — 
His  last  faint  breath  most  melancholy  ;— 

The  winds  are  wailing  for  his  death 
Amid  the  cedar,  pine  and  holly, 
Those  ever-greens  moat  melancholy. 

A  moment  ere  the  dawn  is  nigh ! 

A  moment's  thought  to  bygone  pleasure, 

The  light  is  in  the  rosy  sky. 
The  grand  old  sun  his  daily  measure 
Begins^  tread— of  joy  and  pleasure. 

Say  not — the  past  is  nothing  worth. 
The  field  where  heart  and  soul  should  labor 

Before  us  lies.    The  olden  earth, 
The  olden  music,  pipe  and  tabor, 
Shall  win  our  thoughts  awhile  fin>m  labor. 


Some  scene  that  in  the  bygone  time 
Stirred  all  the  blood  perchance  may  linger ;- 

Some  olden  strain — forgotten  rhyme, 
Touched  gaily  by  the  lip  or  finger, 
May  rise  and  for  an  instant  linger. 


I  knew  a  rosy  face,  an  eye 
That  stole  the  heart,  a  look  so  tender 

l^at  oft  I*ve  coveted  to  die— 
If  dying  I  might  but  defend  her. 
That  young,  frauk  soul,  so  pure  and  tender. 

A  golden  ripple — and  beneath 
A  forehead  than  the  snow-drop  purer. 

An  eye  and  lip  to  cheat  the  breatb,-> 
A  smile  that  bent  all  knees  befiore  her, 
Than  rosy  dawning,  lovelier,  purer. 

That  angel  face,  so  bright  and  fair. 
Shall  never  more  come  back.    A  vision 

That  stirred  the  heart  like  that-^en  abr. 
Caught  as  it  were  from  fields  Elysian, 
Shall  never  more  strike  on  the  vision. 


Ah,  where  are  now  the  joys  of  spring — 
Of  golden  autumn,  radiant  summer, 

The  days  when  jubilant  as  a  king, 
O'er  flowery  beds  the  little  hummer 
Reigned  like  the  genius  of  the  summer. 

Ah,  where,  old  year,  are  all  your  hopes — 
Your  merry  tricks  and  jocund  amblings,— 

Your  wanderings  over  flowery  slopes, — 
Your  meadow,  river,  greenwood,  gamboling,- 
Ah,  where  are  now  your  joyous  ambling? 

The  fields  were  bright,  the  greenwood  lair, 
And  sparkled  on  the  happy  river. 

Your  voice  came  laughing  on  the  air — 
Your  life  methought  would  last  forever, 
Tho'  flowing  like  that  happy  river! 
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You  came!  and  all  was  joy-iroprpnBed, 
From  Tarapa  to  the  Laughing  Water.* 

Sweet  flowers  were  wreathed  around  your  breast, 
Placed  there  by  May,  your  gentle  daughter^— 
May-cups  and  lilies  of  the  water! 

Bat  soon  the  old  days,  evermore 

That  must  come  back — ^rushed  on  to  find  yon. 
And  Ruin  like  a  panther's  roar 

In  forest-depths  came  on  behind  you  ; 

And  now,  Old  Year,  his  arm  will  find  you! 


Dead  year!  I  hold  you  to  account. 
My  joys  and  you  have  fled  together  :— 

Like  birds  that  flying  southward  mount 
Above  the  sea  and  stormy  weather- 
So  fled  my  hopes  and  you  together! 


The  words  died  out,  methought  I  heard 
A  jocund  sound  of  mirth  and  langhter, 

That  roee  like  something  wild  and  weird 
From  the  inner  air ;  but  coming  after 
llie  last  sad  voice,  was  maddest  laughter. 

A  sound  of  tinkling  cymbals  too, 

Came  on  the  air  and  murmurous  drumming; 
No  form  was  present  to  the  view, 

But  soon  a  sound  said,  *'He  is  coming! 

Let  him  be  met  with  trumps  and  drumming  !*' 

A  sudden  silence — then  a  voice 
Of  calmest  strength  came  to  me  slowly — 

But  with  such  tone  1  did  rejoice 
To  hear  its  accent  breathed  so  lowly— 
And  like  a  silver  bell  rung  slowly. 

*  Why  ponder  over  buried  hopes  T 
Why  over  olden  day-dreams  hover  7 

The  Future's  golden  portal  opes, 
The  past  is  gone,  is  dead,  is  over, — 
W' h J  then  above  its  ashes  hover  ? 


**  Yon  loved  a  maiden ;  she  was  deai^- 
Most  dear  to  you— too  dear  to  flatter. 

You  lost  hez"— lor  you  could  not  steer 
Thro'  love  and  brilliant  eyes^— no  matter ! 
I  say  'twas  well  you  could  not  flatter! 

"  Then  come  with  me,  and  leave  behind 
These  mournful  memories  and  illusions, 

Fit  only  for  the  timid  mind 
That  still  will  clmg  to  past  delusions, 
Altho'  it  knows  them  mere  illusions. 

"  We  breast  the  dawn  of  other  days ; 
Not  lookmg  on  the  traversed  woodland. 

Where  all  is  but  as  gloomy  haze ; 
Such  as  along  the  shores  of  Nordland, 
Wraps  all  the  dim,  ptne-waring  woodland. 

•  The  Indians  call  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  Mene  Ha- 
M,  or  the  Laughing  Water. 
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**Oh,  think  no  longer  of  the  past; 
Of  joys  that  we  can  ne'er  live  over ; 

They  flew  like  down  upon  the  blast, 
That  rushes  chill— tho'  memory  hover 
Still  in  the  gloaming, — all  is  over! 


•*  The  shadow  of  a  vanished  dream 
Shall  steep  our  eyes  no  more  in  sorrow. 

The  fhture  hours  before  us  gleam, 
A  nobler  fate,  a  brighter  morrow, 
With  nought  of  heart-corroding  sorrow. 

"  Then  rise  and  come!  the  rosy  dawn 
Is  in  the  east,  and  all  the  nations 

Bathed  in  the  crimson  flush  of  dawn, 
Are  pouring  out  their  full  oblations  ;— 
The  people  of  a  thousand  nations !" 


Ah,  no !  these  hopes  are  vam  and  firail. 
The  joys  of  earth  are  dead  or  dying  s 

Her  flowers  are  very  sad  and  pale. 
Her  only  utterance,  sorrowful  sighing, 
For  all  these  pleasures  dead  or  dying. 


What  brings  the  New  Tear  in  his  train  f 
Another  act  of  Life's  sad  drama ; 

More  hours  and  sins  the  soul  to  stain- 
Some  novel  creed,  a  newer  Lama 
To  act  its  part  in  the  great  dranuu 

The  surges  on  the  sounding  shore— 

The  shore  of  Life's  tempestuous  ocean- 
Will  still  with  giant  voices  roar. 
And  echo  to  the  clouds'  commotion, 
Thnt  sweep  across  that  gloomy  ocean ! 


The  pines,  far  in  the  dreamy  wood. 
Will  raise  their  organ  notes  of  mourning; 

The  swallow  in  among  his  brood. 
Look  sad  to  other  skies  returning ; 
The  old  routine  of  grief  and  mourning ! 

But  careless  of  my  words—**  Farewell!" 
The  voice  replied, "  Behold  the  stranger 

Who  comes  like  gallant  knight  in  sella, 
To  breast  the  flood  of  time  and  danger,— 
He  comes !  the  youthful,  roey  stranger ! 


"  Fast  in  his  selle !  and  under  him 
A  courser,  like  the  wind  that  fbllows 

Close  on  the  clouds,  whose  shadows  swim 
Across  the  hills  and  fields  and  hollows. 
Still  flying  firom  the  wind  that  follows. 


•*  With  brow  erect,  and  eyes  of  light- 
All  foes,  with  joyous  laughter,  scorning. 

He  comes !  and  now,  no  more  of  night, 
But  thro'  the  earth  a  rosy  morning. 
All  idols  of  the  darkness  scorning!" 


L.  LL. 


Richmond,  Dee,  1849. 
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New-York,  June  18, 1850. 

I  presume  that  none  of  your  readers  are  so 
straight-laced,  as  to  wish  me  to  omit  from  my 
monthly  bulletin,  the  famous  sounds  which  are 
just  now  the  rage  in  New- York,  because  they 
labor  under  the  suspicion  of  having  their  origin 
in  arrant  imposture.  Should  the  deception  be 
brought  to  light,  and  the  whole  affair  exploded, 
before  my  letter  makes  acquaintance  with  your 
types,  the  account  I  shall  give  may  prove  a  com- 
fortable ghost-story,  for  which  almost  every  body 
has  a  taste  the  world  over,  not  excepting  such 
good  authorities  as  Scott  and  Irving  and  All- 
ston. 

1  believe  Dr.  Johnson  never  entirely  recovered 
from  his  faith  in  the  Cock-Lane  Ghost,  which 
became  such  a  notorious  character  in  London 
about  a  century  ago,  and  Southey  describes,  with 
all  the  gravity  of  a  poet-laureate,  the  weird  noises 
that  so  long  haunted  the  Wesley  family,  winding 
up  his  smooth .  narrative  with  the  expression  of 
his  belief  that  they  were  preternatural  phenome 
na  sent  to  convince  the  conceited  Sadduceeism  of 
the  age,  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  its  philosophy. 
I  own  I  have  no  such  incontinent  facility  of  faith. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  menta!  affinities  which  see 
a  ghost  in  ever;  object  that  tliey  cannot  call  by 
name,  and  ascribe  the  rattle  of  the  Rochester 
knocking*  to  the  agency  of  departed  spirits, 
because  they  can  tell  no  other  way  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I 
ready  to  charge  the  lady  ghost-seers  with  a  set- 
tled plan  of  deception.  They  seem  more  like 
persons,  who  have  come  into  possession  of  pow- 
ers which  they  do  not  comprehend  themselves, 
but  for  which  having  become  responsiblo,  they 
wish  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  they  are  free  from  all  artifice  or  vanity  iti 
the  management  of  these  powers,  do  one  can 
imagine  who  remembers  the  **  mingled  yarn*'  of 
which  the  web  of  human  life  is  composed.  I 
know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  sweep  off  all  such 
pretensions  with  one  withering  expression  of 
scoru ;  but  he  who  believes  that  there  is  a  ''Night- 
Side  of  Nature,"  not  yet  put  into  equations  or 
formulas,  .will  maintain  a  large  latitude  of  chari- 
ty, whatever  limits  he  may  place  on  the  excur- 
sions of  his  faith.  With  the  facts  of  Mesmer- 
ism and  Clairvoyance,  in  spite  of  their  baffling 
uncertainty,  we  should  be  slow  to  belieye  that 
the  resources  of  nature  are  bounded  by  our  ex- 
perience, or  that  a  new  order  of  facts  may  not 


be  made  known,  without  implying  either  impoi- 
ture  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  lifting  up  thebrazea 
veil  of  the  future  state  on  the  other. 

But  a  truce  to  these  gravities,  and  let  me  pro- 
ceed to  my  story.  I  merely  wished  to  be  politi- 
cal for  a  moment,  and  **  define  my  position**  m 
a  mere  outside  spectator,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  theory,  or  a  belief,  or  an  opinion,  in  regard  to 
the  facts  in  question.  It  is  my  function  to  de- 
scribe and  not  to  philosophise. 

It  is  now  over  a  fortnight  since  these  itineraDt 
Sybils  arrived  in  New -York.  They  have  been 
visited  by  hundreds  every  day  since  they  came 
here.  Their  room  at  Bamum's  Hotel  is  con- 
stantly thronged  with  a  crowd  of  aspirants, some 
eager  to  pry  into  the  secret  of  the  decepdoo, 
others  curious  to  converse  with  a  departed  spirit 
In  general,  they  are  treated  with  courtesy,  their 
own  manners  being  modest  and  rather  prepos- 
sessing, though  at  times  a  savage  customer  conies 
along,  who  shows  that  the  spirit  which  bmig  the 
witches,  has  not  quite  passed  away  with  the 
boasted  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Toi 
find  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the  ghostly  drawing- 
room, — fashionable  ladies,  grave  divines,  scolT- 
ing  editors,  inquisitive  travellers,  live  Hoosien 
from  the  far  West,  and  almost  always  some  ooe 
or  more  sceptical  celebrity  of  New-York,  with 
a  swarm  of  all  those  spirits  who  are  tormeDted 
with  the  demon  of  unrest,  flocking  to  snchao  exhi- 
bition of  the  marvellous,  like  moths  to  a  randle. 

The  operators  consist  of  a  party  of  six  per- 
sons, Mrs.  Fox,  an  elderiy  matron  of  fair,rotuBd 
figure,  with  nothing  special  in  her  appearasceta 
distinguish  her  from  the  neat-handed  dames  of 
Genesee  county, — her  three  daughters,  one  ef 
them  a  married  lady,  and  the  two  others,  young 
girls,  neither  appareutly  over  eighteen, — and  two 
gentlemen,  who  officiate  as  the  masters  of  cere- 
monies and  pursuivants  in  the  wizard  pageint 
The  ladies  seem  to  possess  the  usual  degree  of 
intelligence;  there  is  nothing  that  designttei 
them  as  spiritual  revelators,  prophetesses,  orim- 
postors;  the  two  youngest,  in  particular,  often 
giving  the  most  unmistakeable  evidence  of  re- 
garding the  performance  as  a  bore,  and  of  wish- 
ing that  it  might  soon  come  to  a  close. 

The  visitors  are  seated  at  a  long  table,— aptrt 
of  the  ordinary  furniture  of  the  room,— the  la- 
dies on  a  sofa  near  each  other,  and  the  whole 
company  forming  a  sort  of  magic  circle,  before 
the  sounds  begin  to  be  heard.  They  then  break 
out,  apparently  under  the  floor  of  the  room,— 
sometimes  commencing  suddenly  with  a  foil* 
sonorous  roll,  almost  startling  the  unwary  audi- 
tor out  of  his  propriety,  but  more  frequently  ex- 
hibiting in  the  first  instance  a  succession  of  faint, 
low,  irregular  raps,  not  unlike  the  strokes  of  a 
muffled  drum,— but,  in  (hither  case,  iodicadfig 
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that  the  unknown  agents  are  on  hand  and  ready 
to  make  further  comoQanicatioDa. 

The  question  may  then  be  asked  either  by  one 
of  the  ladies,  or  any  Tisitor.  Will  the  spirits 
converse  with  such  or  such  an  individual  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  un- 
seen rappers  appear  to  be  quite  capricious  in 
their  tastes.  They  sometimes  give  a  flat  nega- 
tive. OAen  they  yield  a  conditional  consent, 
saying  that  they  will  converse  with  the  persons 
at  some  other  time — perhaps  at  a  later  period  of 
that  session.  I  have  noticed  no  principle  in  the 
selection  of  the  favored  individuals.  The  most 
mtelligent  person  in  the  room  is  as  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  any  other.  Nor  can  he  flatter  him- 
self that  he  will  be  heard  in  preference  to  any 
gaping  fanatic  who  happena  to  be  present.  I 
see  that  at  tho  reunion,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  saki  in  the  newapapera,  at  die  house  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Griswold,  a  decided  partiality  was 
shown  to  Dr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Fenimore  Coop* 
er.  At  other  times,  no  answer  at  all  is  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  swallow 
the  pretensions.  Often  when  apparently  the  la- 
dies seem  moat  deavous  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression, they  are  mocked  with  an  astringent  si- 
lence. Perhaps  this  la  an  element  in  the  com- 
plot. 

Supposing,  then,  the  preliminaries  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  an  acceptable  interlocutor  on  the 
•^inqairy  bench/*  the  question  is  usually  asked, 
with  a  view  to  identifying  the  pretended  ghost 
What  was  your  age  when  you  left  the  body  ? 
This  question  is  often  followed  by  raps,  showing 
the  correct  number  of  years ;  as  often,  by  silence; 
and  not  unfrequently,  by  an  answer  altogether 
orrooeoHS.  Another  method  is  to  write  down 
•everal  figures,  including  the  right  one,  at  which 
the  spirit  knocks,  on  its  being  touched  with  the 
pencil.  In  most  cases  that  I  have  seen,  the  an- 
swers are  given  correctly  by  this  method.  Simi- 
lar questions  are  then  put,  and  the  replies,  though 
oftea  wide  of  the  mark,  are  frequently  so  cor- 
rect as  to  excite  as  much  astonishment  in  the 
eoiapany,  as  when  Madame  Me Allister  disap- 
pears from  the  table  at  the  pistol-shot  of  her  hus- 
band. Another  mode  is  for  the  spirits  to  call  for 
the  alphabet,  which  is  slowly  repeated  by  the  offi- 
ciating hierophant,  and  a  knock  is  heard  at  each 
letter  of  which  the  answer  is  composed.  Such 
is  the  usual  modus  operandi,  and  if  you  choose,  I 
will  give  you  some  instances  of  its  application 
which  I  have  witnessed  myself. 

A  gentleman  from  Charieaton,  S.  C,  names 
several  cities,  inquiring  which  of  them  is  his  res- 
idence. Knock  at  Charieston.  How  many 
weeks  since  I  left  there  ?  Knocks  the  number. 
Am  I  thinking  of  father?  mother?  brother? 
wife  ?   Knocks  at  the  relative  in  his  mind.    O  ther 


questions  about  his  family  and  pursuits  are  an- 
swered correctly,  but,  I  believe*  this  gentleman 
did  not  extend  his  inquiries  into  the  spiritual 
world. 

A  farmer-looking  personage — ^brown  and  weath* 
er-stained,  from  Indiana,  after  being  rebuffed  for 
two  or  three  timea,  at  laat  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  interview.  Can  I  converse  with  my  de- 
ceased son?  Yes.  With  my  daughter?  Yes. 
Are  their  spirits  present  ?  Yes.  Can  I  speak 
to  them  directly?  Yea.  Do  you  know  me? 
No  answer.  Soon  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
alphabet.  The  words  were  spelled  out.  **They 
are  alwaya  with  you.'*  Are  you  happy?  Yea« 
Are  you  happy  together  ?  No  direct  reply,  but 
a  succession  of  rhythmical  knocks  were  heard, 
which  the  oM  man  recognised  ae  a  favorite  tuno 
which  his  son  and  daughter  had  beea  in  the  habit 
of  playing  together  on  the  piano  and  violin.  Ho 
was  greatly  agitated,  and  no  further  queationa 
were  then  asked. 

On  another  occasion,  a  highly  intelligent  lady, 
who  had  been  drawn  by  the  general  current  of 
curiosity  into  a  visit  to  the  ghost-seers,  was  receiv- 
ed with  very  considerable  emprrstement.  On  her 
solicitation  of  au  interview,  the  knocks  were 
emphatical,  and  as  far  as  one  could  understand 
Chia  ''dead  language,*' seemed  particularly  cor- 
dial.  Wishing  to  step  out  of  the  usual  routino 
of  family  questions,  she  fixed  on  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  as  the  spirit  she  would  evoke.  Can  I 
converse  with  him?  was  the  first  question,  of 
course  conceding  the  name.  Yes.  Was  he  an 
American?  No  anawer.  A  German?  No 
answer.  A  Frenchman?  Yea.  Did  be  live  in 
the  preaent  centnry  ?  No  answer.  In  the  laat! 
Yes.  Does  he  now  retain  the  views  which  ho 
cherished  on  earth?  He  doea  not.  Doea  he 
think  as  he  did  of  the  family  relation?  No. 
Will  he  tell  the  number  of  his  names?  Three 
distinct  raps.  Will  he  rap  the  lettera  in  his  laat 
name?  After  several  confused  knocks,  no  one 
being  able  to  count  the  number,  eight  knocks 
were  given.  Will  he  rap  the  lettera  in  his  firat 
name  ?  Wrong  answer.  Will  he  rap  the  letters 
in  his  three  names  ?    Wrong  answer. 

The  lady  discontinued  the  conversation  with 
the  firmest  conviction  that  all  she  had  witnessed 
was  clearly  the  result  of  accident  or  deception. 
Others  drew  tbe  opposite  inference  from  the 
same  facts.    Minds  will  differ. 

A  German  gentleman  preaent  then  took  up  tho 
thread  of  inquiry,  proposing  his  questions  in  tho 
French  language.  They  related  to  hia  family 
abroad,  or  deceased,  and  were  all  answered  cor- 
rectly. 

At  another  time,  a  literary  gentlemnn  of  thb 
city  proposed  to  converse  with  the  poet  Goethe. 
This  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter.    At  length. 
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the  answer  came,  that  no  one  could  converse 
with  him  directly,  but  that  questions  concerning 
him  would  be  replied  to.  The  following  dia- 
logue then  commenced.  Will  you  rap  the  num- 
lier  of  tens  in  his  age  ?  Eight  raps.  The  num- 
ber of  tens  since  he  died?  Two.  Was  he  an 
American?  No  answer.  Was  be  a  French- 
man? Yes.  The  question  was  then  varied  and 
put  in  wriu'ng,  the  interlocutor  being  requested 
to  knock,  when  the  right  word  was  touched  with 
the  pencil.  Is  he  an  Englishman  ?  An  Italian  7 
A  Oerman?  A  Frenchman  ?  Yes.  Does  he 
retain  his  old  opinions  ?  No.  Was  he  a  great 
author?  Yes.  Was  he  a  great  poet?  No. 
Was  he  thought  to  be  a  great  poet  while  on 
earth?  Yea.  Was  the  world  deceived  about 
him  ?  No  answer.  It  was  evident  that  the  in- 
quirer had  fallen  in  with  one  who  was  no  friend 
of  Goethe.  Swedenborg  would  have  perhaps 
said  that  it  was  one  of  those  envious,  scampy, 
imps,  who  love  to  detract  from  merit,  and  who 
could  not  forgive  Goethe  his  world-wide  repu 
Ution  or  his  French  tastes. 

I  have  given  you  what  I  think  is  a  tolerably 
fair  view  of  the  average  character  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Thus  far,  no  important  re- 
ply has  been  given  to  any  question.  No  new 
knowledge  has  been  communicated.  No  facts 
have  been  disclosisd,  which  were  not  already  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer  when  the  question  was 
put.  In  this  respect,  the  performance  does  not 
equal*  the  achievements  of  many  clairvoyants. 
The  language,  when  a  sentence  is  spelled,  is  pre- 
cisely  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  intel 
lectual  calibre  of  the  lady  mystatoques.  The 
raps  often  take  the  form  of  musical  airs,  but 
without  exception,  they  are  the  familiar  tunes  of 
Rochester  and  its  vicinity,  with  no  echo  of  blessed 
harps.  Still,  you  find  something  more  in  the 
phenomena,  taken  as  a  whole,  than  can  be  well 
explained  on  the  theory  of  a  voluntary  humbug. 
This  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  at  pre- 
sent, the  mystery  is  so  complete,  as  to  make  one 
wary  of  affirming  or  denying  aught  in  relation  to 
it.  The  believers  that  it  is  the  work  of  departed 
spirits  of  course,  are  few. 

The  most  importnnt  work  of  this  month  is  Dr. 
Smyth*s  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Races,  published  by  Putuam.  The  emi- 
nent Charleston  divine  handles  the  interesting 
topic  of  discussion,  with  a  rich  display  of  erudi- 
tion such  as  few  men  can  command  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  a  keenness  of  perception  and  power 
of  argument  which  must  make  him  a  formidable 
antagonist.  Nothing  heretofore  written  on  the 
subject  appears  to  have  escaped  his  notice,  and 
on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  his  volume  will  be 
a  text  book  of  standard  authoriiy,  with  all  future 


inquirers.  I  perceive  that  Prof.  Agassis  is  now 
treating  the  question  in  a  course  of  lectures  it 
Boston.  The  controversy  could  scarely  be  in 
better  hands.  Agassiz  looks  at  the  question  iaa 
purely  scientific  point  of  view,  expressly  <£•- 
claiming  any  desire  to  influence  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
any  of  the  delicate  topics  of  current  controversy. 
Dr.  Smyth  considers  it  as  a  theologian  and  ai  t 
citizen  of  the  South.  But  this  does  not  seem  is 
damage  his  candor  or  impartiality.  He  makei 
out  a  strong  caae  on  his  side  of  the  question, 
which  of  course,  is  a  public  intellectual  beDe6L 
The  truth  will  be  elicited  from  the  best  efforts  of 
the  advocates  on  both  sides. 

Among  the  reprints,  I  notice  The  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  a  loose,  disjointed,  rambling,  pedantie 
book  of  travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Pariiament,  D.  Urquhart,  Eiq. 
It  has  been  lashed  without  mercy  by  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  who  wield  the  critical  pen,  is 
England,  but  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
leaving  out  its  plethora  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ithai 
humor,  sarcasm,  droll  anecdotes,  lively  descrip- 
tion and  curious  information  enough  to  make  k 
well  worth  reading.  After  you  have  been  pro- 
voked, in  the  worst  way,  with  its  ill-assorted 
crevasses  of  strange  learning,  and  its  numeroai 
high-horsical  pomposities,  your  good-natnre  ii 
restored  by  some  happy  hit,  or  sprighdy  ntrre- 
tive,  and  you  think  the  fusty  old  pedant  is  the 
most  entertaining  writer  in  the  world. 

The  life  of  Andrew  Combe  promises  to  be  sa 
agreeable  piece  of  biography,  I  have  dipped  into 
it  here  and  there  and  find  it  far  leas  stupid  than 
most  of  the  popular  productions  of  that  literal, 
downright,  unmitigated  Scoth  prosaist,  George 
Combe. 

C.  A.  Bristed  has  written  a  pamphlet  of  eos- 
siderable  piquancy,  scourging  the  modem  radi- 
calisms all  and  singular,  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  head  school  master  of  New-England,  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine  has  takes 
the  **  reading  public*'  by  storm.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  most  readable  production,  as  the  abundaat 
materials  of  which  it  is*  composed,  if  merely 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  like  a  bag  of  fe&tben, 
would  come  down  in  most  delightful  shapes. 
The  first  number  has  been  sold  to  the  amount  of 
some  20,000  copies,  and  large  orders  await  die 
appearance  of  the  second,  which  I  am  told  will 
be  a  decided  improvement  on  its  predecevor. 
One  of  its  features,  that  of  giving  copioos  ei- 
tracts  from  the  best  new  English  works  in  ^d- 
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▼aace  of  their  regular  publication,  I  think,  is 
most  excellent.  They  are  like  samples  of  good 
irine,  which  create  a  taste  for  the  real  article, 
and  allay  the  appetite  till  a  full  supply  can  be  ob- 
fsuned. 

Harper  Sl  Brothers  will  speedily  issue  Leigh 
Huot's  Autobiography,  the  most  delicious  book 
of  the  season,  as  aromatic  and  flavorous  as  the 
dish  of  ripe  strawberries,  which  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  90^  tempts  me  to  let  you  off  to- 
day with  a  short  letter. 


KATHLEEN, 


THE  FELON'S  TRYSTE. 

SiBter,  we  must  part  to-night ! 
Then  meet  me  in  the  dim  twilight, 
Beneath  the  old  oak  on  the  green ; 
Ah,  meet  me  them  and  tkerCf  Kathleen ! 
And  sever  from  thj  golden  hair, 
One  glony  tress— one  ringlet  fair, 
A  precious,  sacred  pledge  of  love. 
To  press  my  heart,  where'er  I  rove. 
At  twilight  hour,  upon  the  green. 
Ah,  meet  me  the»  and  tkere,  Kathleen ! 

Bring  with  theA  too,  that  book  of  prayer. 
Which  saTOs  (thou  say  est)  from  despair, 
The  wretch  repentant  of  his  crime 
And  fills  his  soul  with  hopes  sublime. 
Alas !  I  well  deserve  my  doom, 
Fraught  as  it  is,  with  shame  and  gloom ! 
But  penitence  has  come  too  late 
To  shield  me  from  a  Felon's  fate. 
At  twilight  dim,  upon  the  green. 
Ah,  meet  me  Acm  amd  there^  Kathleen ! 


Sister,  ere  we  breathe  farewell, 
A  darksome  tale  I  have  to  tell — 
T  will  wring  I  know^  thy  gentle  heart. 
Yet  mu8i  be  told  thee,  when  we  part. 
Now  (ail  me  not!  for  ere  night  wanes. 
Disguised  I  leave  our  native  plains. 
To  seek  some  distant  foreign  shore — 
Then  dear  Kathleen !  we  meet  no  more. 
At  twilight  hour,  upon  the  green. 
We  part  to  meet  no  more,  Kathleen ! 


J.  M.  C. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


During  the  last  month,  we  have  received  the 
painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  two  distinguished 
poets  of  England ;  and  to  these  has  recently  been  added 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  one  of  our 
sweetest  American  poetessies. 

William  Wordsworth  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  in  West* 
moreland,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  in  his  eighty-first  year^ 
having  thus,  as  it  were,  outlived  his  generation,  and  heaid 
with  his  mortal  ears  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity. 
His  high  reputation  was  neither  acquired  early,  nor  with* 
out  a  struggle  with  that  English  public,  so  fiunous  for 
worshipping  false  gods  in  Literature,  and  neglecting  its 
real  men  of  genius.  With  his  merit  unacknowledged,  his 
genius  chilled  by  neglect,  his  warm  inspiratioiiB  ftosen  hi 
their  fount  by  the  sneers  of  the  Edinbwrg  Review,  which 
then  dictated  without  appeal  in  Letters,  William  Words- 
worth, whose  name  will  pass  to  future  times  as  the  great 
Philosophical  Poet,  struggled  on  through  fifteen  years  of 
neglect  and  indiflerence  from  that  public,  which  has  nnea 
done  all  but  worship  him. 

He  was  twenty-three  when  his  first  poem  was  published. 
It  bore  the  title  of  "  An  Evening  Walk— an  Epistle  in 
Verse,  addressed  to  a  young  Lady  of  the  North  of  Eng* 
land,  by  W.  Wordsworth,  B.  A.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge."  In  the  same  year  1793,  appeared  **  Deeerip* 
tive  Sketches  in  Verse''— of  a  tour  in  Switseriand  and 
Italy.  These  fell  almost  still-bom  from  the  press,  but 
Coleridge  has  recorded  in  his  Biographia  Libraria  his  own 
impression  of  them  in  the  following  words  : 

**  During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambridge, 
1794,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first 
publication,  entitied  '  Descriptive  Sketches ;'  and  'seldom 
if  ever  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  Literary  horizon  more  evidently  announced." 
A  few  appreciative  admirp.rs,  however,  could  do  nothing 
for  the  poor  **  Sketches,"  and  they  fell  dead.  They  were 
followed  by  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  in  1807,  by  an  edition 
of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes,  which  Byron,  then  nine- 
teen, reviewed  in  the  **  Monthly  LUerary  Reereatione.** 
His  pompously  rounded  would-be-critical  sentences  re- 
mind us  strongly  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  and  his  cri- 
tiques in  Thackeray's  last  new  novel. 

These  volumes  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  Words- 
worth. He  was  at  last  beginning  to  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. His  "Lyrical  Ballads"  had  become  favorites 
with  the  public,  and  a  new  work  from  their  author  was 
looked  for  with  curiosity  by  the  general  reader,  and  with 
impatience  by  his  admirers,  embracing  in  their  number 
every  cultivated  intellect,  and  every  admirer  of  simplicity 
and  nature.  While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state  of 
favorable  regard  toward  the  new  poet,  his  **  Excursion," 
undeniably  the  greatest  of  his  poems,  was  given  to  the 
world.  In  vain  did  the  Edinburg  Review  fulminate  and 
threaten,  exclaim,  *'  This  will  never  do !"  and  boast  of 
having  ^^cruthed  the  Excursion" — ^Lord  Jefireys  for  once 
found  his  goosequill  powerless.  The  public  were  deter^ 
mined  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves.  The  Excnrsion 
raised  the  poet's  reputation  still  higher  with  his  admirers. 
Then  came  in  succession,  **  Peter  Bell,"  the  **  Waggoner," 
the  ''  White  Doeof  Rylston,"  and  those  beautiful  Sonnets 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  "  River  Duddon." 

From  the  appearance  of  this  latter  volume  dates  Words- 
worth's fixed  fame  as  a  poet.  From  this  time  forth  it 
was  never  called  in  question,  and  his  subsequent  works, 
"Yarrow  Revisited,"  ''Tintuni  Abbey," 
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**  Yarrow  Unvisited,**  &c.,  austained,  rather  than  added 
to  his  reputation. 

In  1835,  Wordsworth  receired  a  pension  of  £300,  and 
on  the  death  of  Southey,  he  was  appointed  poet-laure- 
ate—an oflBce  which  Jonson,  Davenant  and  Dryden  had 
held  before  hinu  His  only  production,  ail  poet-laureate, 
is  his  Ode  on  her  Majesty's  visit  to  his  old  alma  maier. 
The  incident  of  the  pension  and  his  sppoiotment  by  the 
Queen  soon  after,  gave  rise  to  the  following  verses  by 
that  most  eccentric  of  poets,  Robert  Browning.  They 
have  more  bad  feeling  than  poetry — 

**  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  as  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed : 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service ! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye. 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
Shakespear  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us ; 

Bums,  Shelley,  were  with  us,— they  watched  from  their 
graves! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves ! 
We  shall  march  prospering, — not  fhro'  his  presence 

Songs  may  inspirit  us,— not  from  his  lyre 
Deeds  will  be  done,  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch,  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire.** 

We  can  see  no  earthly  impropriety  in  Wordsworth's 
accepting  either  the  pension  or  the  poet-laureateship. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
merits  of  William  Wordsworth.  The  impartial  voice  of 
his  owu  generation  has  declared  him  to  be  a  noble  and 
true  poet — witli  a  heart  to  sympathize  with  nature  in  all 
her  moods  of  shiue  or  storm,  **  thunder  or  sunshine,"  agi- 
tation or  rest,  and  an  intellect  expanded,  acute  and  vigo- 
rous, to  interpret  in  **  noble  words,"  his  **  noble  feelings  of 
the  hearu" 

His  greatest  poem,  the  "  Excursion,*'  is  not  only  a  noble 
work  in  point  of  thought  and  matter,  but  the  diction  is 
terse,  flowing,  meditative,  dramatic,  embracing  in  a  word 
all  the  fiModf  of  the  language  moulded  by  a  master  hand. 
His  **  Lyrical  Ballads"  will,  however,  be  always  the  fa- 
vorites of  the  great  mass  of  readers.  "  Lucy  Gray"  and 
the  "  Wotertdll  and  Eglantine"  are  types  of  these  charm- 
ing productions,  which  linger  in  the  heart  like  some  long- 
treasured  memory  of  happy  childhood.  The  power  to 
write  these  **  Lyrics,"  says  all  that  ueed  be  said  for  Words- 
worth's heart  and  head. 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  with  Wordsworth,  died 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  tlie  contemporary  of  all  the  great 
p*cts  of  the  last  generation.  He  had  reached  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  at  his  death. 

His  first  work,  entitled  "  Fourteen  Sonnet.^,"  was  much 
admired  by  Coleridge,  who  ^  made  more  tlion  forty  trans- 
criptions, as  the  best  presents  he  could  offer  to  those  who 
had  won  his  regard," — liis  finances  **  not  permitting  him 
to  purchase  copies."  Of  his  succeeding  publications, 
few  now  remember  anything ; — his  "  Coombe  Ellen,"  "  St* 
Michael's  Mount,"  and  **  Spirit  of  Discovery,"  have  pass- 
ed away.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  controversy 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  witticism  on  his  ^  Spirit  of 
Discovery,'*  m  the  **  EnglUh  Bards  and  Scotch  jRe- 
viewert. 

To  these  names,  famous  in  another  land,  and  now  gone 
from  the  abodes  of  men,  an  addition  has  been  made  in 


the  person  of  Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  whose  songs  and 
lyrics  have  so  long  been  favorites  with  the  public. 

Her  first  poems  appeared  in  the  *'  Juvenile  MiaceDs- 
ny,"  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  Florence,"  and  in  1839 
a  volume  of  her  works,  called  "  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flow- 
ers from/l^ew  England,"  was  published  by  a  house  ni 
London,  whither  she  had  gone  with  her  husband.  For 
several  years  Mrs.  Osgood  has  edited  different  magazines 
and  annuals  with  great  taste  and  elegance— her  pen  ton- 
ing indifferently  to  poetry  or  prose. 

Mrs.  Osgood  in  the  light  gay  sparkling  lyric  or  song, 
which  has  of  late  years  become  so  common,  has  few  ri- 
vals. Mrs.  Welby  is  perhaps  her  equal,  but  not  her  «b- 
perior.  The  perpetual  gaiety  which  pervades  theae  wri- 
tings, and  the  tender,  delicate  sentiment,  which  runs 
through  all  of  them,  is  delightfully  refreshing  when  the 
mind  has  been  overburdened,  and  asks  for  relaxation.  As 
an  example  of  this  manner,  we  refer  to  the  little  song— 
"  I  have  something  sweet  to  tell  you,"  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  lady's  warm  and  poetical  imaginatioD,  to  the  "  Magic 
Flute,"  a  poem  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  one 
of  the  Northern  magazines.  Mrs.  Osgood  is  the  moat 
feminine  of  American  poeteaoes. 


It  is  not  our  practice  to  refer  to  the  Prospectnacs  of 
Schools  or  Colleges  in  the  editorial  department  ^  the 
Messenger,  masmuch  as  such  reference  in  general  savors 
too  much  of  the  *•  Puff  direct"  to  be  much  to  our  taste. 
But  we  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  our  Magazine  to  ask  attention  to  a  **  Prospectus  of  a 
Law  School  to  be  conducted  by  Benj.  F.  Porter,**  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  perhaps  enough  for  us  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  that  such  a  school  is  to  be  commeoced, 
for  surely  nothing  that  we  can  say  can  add  to  the  claims 
Judge  Porter  already  possesses  upon  the  Soatfaem  pob- 
lic.  A  distinguished  jurist,  he  has  also  acquired  an  envia- 
ble literary  reputation;  and  we  congratulate  the  young 
men  of  the  South,  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  Law,  on  the  advantage  they  have  in  being  able  to 
choose  so  excellent  a  Preceptor.  The  school  opens  in 
November  next. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Wakdkrino  Sketcbxs  of  People  and  Things  in  South 
America,  Polynesia,  California,  and  other  places,  viat- 
ed  during  a  cruise  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  Ships,  Levant^ 
Portsmouth,  and  Savannah.  By  Wm,  Maxwell  Wcoif 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  late  fleet  surgeon  of  ths 
Pacific  Squadron.    Philadelphia.     Carey  dc  Hart. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  so  fair  and  fiill  an  index  to  its  cob- 
tcuts,  that  perhaps  a  mere  reprint  of  it  would  suflice  fbra 
criticism.  But  Dr.  Wood  has  acquitted  himself  so  very  cred- 
itably and  agreeably  in  his  unpretendiug  narrative,  that  wf 
cannot  forbear  giving  our  readers  an  extract  or  two,  that 
may  furnish  them  with  some  insight  mto  its  merits.  W« 
dip  into  the  book  at  random.  From  the  one  which  we  select 
first,  it  would  seem  that  a  taste  for  gaudy  tr^pings  and 
useless  parades  was  quite  as  coounon  in  South  America 
as  in  '^  these  United  States." 

**  Among  the  most  interesting  street  incidents  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro are  the  religious  processions  frequently  occarrin^. 
In  these  processions  images  as  large  as  life,  andgtudiiy 
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CMtnmed,  r«pre«enting  diflferent  saints,  are  elevated  upon 
thrones,  and  borne  thron«:h  the  streets  upon  men's  shoul- 
ders. Immediately  followiofir  the  images,  walking  two 
and  two,  are  the  priests  and  friars.  Groups  of  little  girls 
gaily  dressed,  glittering  with  tinsel,  and  having  artificial 
wings  fixed  to  their  shoulders,  represent  angels ,  these 
aecompany  the  holy  images  and  scatter  flowers  before 
them.*' 

**  In  the  procession  which  I  was  fiirtunate  to  witness,  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  a  fiur  representation  of  races  was 
among  the  sacred  images ;  for  one  of  glittering  ebony 
color,  and  wooly  head,  particularly  attracted  the  attention 
sad  claimed  the  veneration  of  the  snnronnding  throng  of 
negroes." 

"  Whilst  pursuing  our  walks  through  some  of  the  by- 
ttreet»,  we  came  upon  a  house,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
hung  with  black  velvet  trimmed  with  silver  lace — ^there 
was  death  within ;  before  the  door  was  a  group  of  persons 
with  large  wax  candles,  three  or  four  feet  long,  one  of 
which  they  offered  to  exery  passer  by.  As  the  honor 
done  the  deceased  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these 
candles  borne  lighted  in  a  Aineral  procession,  it  is  indeco- 
rous for  a  passer  by  to  refuse  to  take  a  candle  and  join 
the  noumen.  The  candles  become  the  perquisite  of  the 
chttfch  in  which  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed, 
and,  as  but  little  of  them  is  consumed,  they  form  no  small 
contribution." 

**  The  body  is  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  hearse  richly  cov- 
ered with  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  lace, 
lo  the  burial  of  a  child,  the  cofiin  is  gaily  covered  with 
bine  or  crimson  satin,  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  fringes, 
and  the  church  bells  ring  a  merry  peal  of  rejoicing,  that 
the  little  one  has  left  without  drinking  the  fiill  cup  of  the 
I  of  hunMUilife." 


The  hicident  last  narrated  is  poetic  and  pleasing.  To 
cor  taste,  flowers  are  more  fitting  than  tears  at  the 
funereal  ceremonies  of  early  childhood.  Not  the  least 
idmirable  of  the  sayings  of  the  ancients,  which  have  de- 
scended to  us,  is,  **  Those  whom  the  Gods  love  die  young;" 
a  sentiment  fhll  of  pith  and  consolation. 

In  the  next  extract  we  find  the  "Italia"  spoken  of;  a 
•pint  procured  from  the  grape  by  distillation  and  not  fer- 
mentation, whereby  the  genuine  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
tained. We  say  this  with  authority,  for  we  have  tasted 
thereof;  and  have  often  wondered  why  mir  merchants 
•boald  not  have  added  this  to  their  **  stocks  of  choice  li- 
qnors." 

"The  landing  (at  Callao)  is  at  a  wry  excellent  mole 
of  stone,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  here  we  have  be- 
fbie  us  an  animated,  busy,  and  characteristic  scene.  The 
fine  wheat  of  Chili  lies  heaped  up  in  large  piles ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the  general 
absence  of  rain,  it  remams  thus  exposed  to  the  weather 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  There  are  also  iron 
fcssels  of  quicksilver  used  in  the  mmes,  for  separating  the 
picions  metals ;  large  square  blocks  of  salt  quarried  from 
the  mines  of  Sechiira;  and  pyramidal  earthen  jars  of  Italia, 
■n  alcoholic  spirit,  manufiictured  at  Pisco,  a  little  to  the 
pouthward,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  choice  spirit.  Nu- 
mcrouR  carts  made  of  raw  hides,  and  droves  of  diminutive 
donkeys  are  busily  employed  in  transporting  the  various 
goods  to  iheir  places  of  destination." 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  goods  thus  "  stored" 
in  open  ahr,  would  seem  to  have  proved  a  fair  index  to  the 
habits  of  the  consumers.  Our  author,  who  does  not  con- 
teat  himself  with  mere  out  door  experiences,  gives  us  an 
iosigbt  into  ^dejuner  a  lafourehette,  which  was  doubtless 
in  iU  way  as  elegant  an  affair  as  any  similar  eflbrt  in  the 


Fifth  avenue.  Certainly  the  manners  of  the  la-lies  reem 
at  least  to  be  fraught  with  quite  as  much,  if  not  mora, 
kindness  of  heart. 

"  It  was  evident  that  the  principles  of  tetotalism  bad 
not  reached  this  part  of  our  globe,  viz.  Callao,  for  tha 
wine  and  Italia  seemed  to  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
breakfast  of  the  ladies  as  they  were  of  that  of  the  stnner 
sex;  and  I  found  that  no  matter  how  often  I  offered  a  nnnt 
julep  to  a  lady,  it  was  freely  aceepted,  and  feeling  some 
apprehension  for  the  consequences,  I  substituted  wine  for 
brandy  in  mixing  them,  as  I  felt  bound  in  gallantry  to  of- 
fer as  long  as  they  were  not  declined.  It  was  with  some 
mortification  that  I  learned  that  it  is  considered  an  act  of 
rudeness  to  refuse  any  thing  offered  at  table,  and  that  my 
officious  gallantry  might  in  truth  have  been  a  persecution 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  extended.  This  conventional 
courtesy  of  offering  and  accepting  delicacies  at  table  is  in 
frequent  exercise.  A  lady  will  take  up  some  choice  mor 
sel,  on  the  end  of  a  fork,  from  her  plate,  and  present  it  to 
any  gentleman  whom  she  may  wish  to  compliment,  and 
the  gentleman  acknowledges  the  honor  done  him  by  a 
speedy  return  of  the  civility.  This  custom  appears  to  be 
an  equivalent  for  that  of  hob-knobbing.  After  breakfast, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  lit  their  cigaiv,  and  pnfied 
away  with  the  air  and  gusto  of  old  smokers." 

Our  next  extract  seems  to  justify  the  vain-glorioas  epi- 
thet of  the  universal  Yankee  nation,  to  which  we  lay  suck 
freqnent  claim. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  give  np  our  gossip  about  Callao,  aad 
look  for  something  of  greater  interest ;  and  for  our  pw^ 
pose  we  have  running  to  Lima,  the  **  eld  line"  and  the 
**  opposition  line  of  omnibusses."  What  an  amalgamation 
of  manners  and  customs  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
leveling  all  peculiarities !  in  a  little  while  we  shall  have 
no  such  thing  as  **  foreign  parts."  Mint  juleps  are  part 
of  a  Peruvian  pic-nic ;  and  now  an  omniboa  carries  oa 
where  a  little  while  past  we  traveled  on  horaeback  and 
armed  against  banditti  !'* 

With  these  extracts  we  consign  the  book  to  the  good 
taste  of  onr  readers ;  feeling  assured  that  they  will  be 
gratified  with  a  perusal  of  its  contents. 


LiFB  OP  JsAH  Paul  Frkdiric  Richtzr.  Compiled 
from  various  sources.  Together  with  his  Autobiogra- 
phy. TramMlaied  bf  EHxa  BuekmituUr  Lte,  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  New  Yorii :  D.  Appleton  It  Co. 
900  Broadway.    1850. 

Of  those  who  quafied  the  waters  of  the  German  Cas- 
taly  during  the  last  century,  there  was  one,  whose  wild, 
distinctive  strains  have  been  all  unheard  by  the  majority 
of  mankind ;  and  that  one,  a  man  of  the  rarest  gifts  of 
nature,  who  preacbod  a  lofty  philosophy  without  ever 
havmg  aimed  at  a  system,  and  uttered  the  snblimest  po- 
etry without  having  ever  written  a  verse.  Such  was  Jean 
Paul.  We  call  him  a  philosopher,  for  surely  he  saw  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things  and  dared  to  renounce  all  con- 
ventionalities, while  he  told  to  his  fellow  moruk  what  he 
felt  and  comprehended :  we  call  him  a  poet,  for  his  wri- 
tings are  informed  with  the  divme  spirit  beyond  those  of 
many  who  have  sang  more  tuneful  measures.  More  than 
all  this,  Jean  Paul  was  an  earnest  man,  with  the  cheerful 
creed,  expressed,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  this  world  is 
"  no  vale  of  tears  but  rather  a  vale  of  joy" — overflowing 
with  the  genuine  kindliness  of  a  pure  heart— and  so  stead- 
fiist  in  friendships  that,  as  he  said  of  Jacobi,  "death  assure 
edly  did  not  sever**  the  altacbuicuts  be  had  formed  with 
his  friends. 
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The  present  volume  is  a  most  delightful  one,  as  giving 
US  some  insight  into  the  private  life  of  this  remarkabk 
man.  We  should  like  to  have  the  space  to  dwell  upon  it, 
making  such  extracts  (copious  they  should  be)  as,  in  our 
judgment,  the  reader  would  receive  with  thanks.  We 
should  like  to  pursue  those  phantoms  of  the  Brocken 
that  dance  with  a  weird,  zigzag  grace  through  bis  strange 
speculations, — we  should  delight  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
classical  Weimar,  the  seat  of  so  much  of  the  German  in- 
tellect, — especially  we  should  find  a  mournful  pleasure  in 
following  the  philosophic  poet  to  his  tranquil  death-bed. 
But  this  may  not  be.  We  can  only  render  the  brief  tri- 
bute of  our  humble  praise  to  the  lady  author  who  has  so 
worthily  performed  the  task  of  a  biographer,  and  com- 
mend to  public  favor,  in  a  single  sentence,  one  of  the 
most  charming  works  that  the  press,  prolifie  as  it  has 
been  in  publications  of  interest,  has  put  forth  for  many 
years. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Morns  and  Brother. 


The  Unity  of  thk  Human  Races  proved  to  be  the 
Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science. 
By  the  Rev.  Thonuu  Smyth,  D.  D,  New  York,  Geo; 
P.  Putnam.    1850. 

We  had  intended  to  prepare  for  this  number  a  notice 
of  this  volume,  which  has  made  no  small  sensation  in  the 
literary,  philosophical,  and  religious  world.  But  the 
press  of  other  avocations  has  defeated  our  purpose  for  the 
present.  Meantime,  we  quote  a  notice  of  the  subject 
from  a  letter  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  sev- 
eral weeks  since,  describing  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting 
of  a  scientific  association  in  Charleston.  The  work  in 
question  originated  in  the  discussions  of  the  **  club  of 
gentlemen  in  Charleston'*— of  whom  mention  is  made. 

«  The  question  of  the  *  Unity  of  the  Races  of  Man'  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  club  of  gentlemen  in  Charles- 
ton, who  met  occasionally  for  the  discussion  of  scientific 
and  other  subjects,  and  had  probably  been  carried  so  far 
as  not  to  bear  further  discussion  there.  But  some  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Agassiz  made  the  argument  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  Some  gentlemen  would  willingly  have 
entered  into  the  discussion  if  it  could  have  been  received 
with  proper  temper,  and  argued  without  personal  feeling. 
The  remarks  referred  to  were,  in  substance,  '  That  there 
existed  no  authority  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Genesis, 
to  disprove  facts  made  apparent  by  comparison  with  other 
objecu  of  natural  history.  That  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  white  race  of  man  could  have  originated 
from  parents  of  any  other  color,  or  that  negroes  bad  origi- 
nally a  white  parentage.'  *  That  the  history  of  Genesis 
described  the  generations  of  one  family,  and  rather  autho- 
rized the  opinion  that  other  races  of  human  beings  co-ex- 
isted at  the  same  time  with  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  were 
described  as  intermarrying  with  them,  as  no  females  of 
their  own  family  are  enumerated.  The  narrative  did  not 
prevent  the  supposition  that  these  might  have  been 
a  pair  of  whites,  a  pair  of  blacks,  and  a  pair  of  reds— 
from  whom  sprang  the  various  nations  of  the  earth, 
difiering  much  in  their  conformation  of  body  and  mental 
development.' 

*' These  suggestions  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
truthful  of  naturalists  elicited  attention  and  respect,  but 
produced  what  was  considered  by  some  a  very  unneces- 
sary clerical  argument,  and  caused  a  disposition  to  arrest 
or  postpone  tlie  discussion,  which  was  passed  over  as  be- 


ing more  suited  to  the  calm  and  discreet  argmneDtsof  As 
pen  than  to  an  openpnblic  discussion! 

<*  AU  men  may  be  said  correctly  to  be  of  *one  bkwd,' 
without  having  their  origin  from  one  common  eartUy  pa- 
rentage, although  deriving  existence  from  the  'sanw  om 
Creator.*  The  obligations  for  mutual  kindnesa,  cfasritf, 
and  mercy  are  certainly  not  invalidated  by  such  argu- 
ments as  those  presented  by  the  eminent  natnraliit." 


Pictorial  Field  Book  or  the  Revolution  ;  or  It 
Inatrationa,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History,  Seeneiy, 
Biography,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Inde* 
pendence.  By  Benwn  J.  Latnng,  With  000  engra- 
vings, &C.,  &c.  Harper  and  Brothers.  Nob.  1  and  2. 
1850. 


We  really  do  not  know  which  to  praise  the  morefaigliljr, 
the  letter  press  or  the  engravings  of  this  choice  pnbSea- 
tion,  for  the  author  seems  equally  at  his  eaae  wiA  lbs 
pen  and  the  burin.  We  regard  it  as  beyond  all  doubt  one 
of  the  most  excellent  works  of  a  serial  character  that 
Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  for  sale  by  Morris  and  Brother. 


The  History  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.   New  York.    Haiper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  long  ago  exhausted  our  entire  stock  ef  eflB> 
mendatory  epithets  on  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  former  histo* 
ries,  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  can  say  of  thisBev 
volume  without  running  the  risk  of  publishing  a  steivo- 
typed  laudation,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  his 
marked  by  all  the  excellencies  of  the  preceding  vohnies 
of  the  series— simplicity,  perspicuous  narrative,  and  judi- 
cious condensation.    It  must  sell. 

To  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Brother. 


Hand  Book  of  Modern  European  Litf.rati7Bs:  I17 
MrM,Fo$ter,    Philadelphia.    Lea  &  Blanchard.  186B. 

A  very  neat  volume,  and  a  very  convenient  one  farsoBi 
uses.  It  will  serve  well  as  a  kind  of  literary  gasstteai^ 
where  one  may  find  the  notable  authors  of  modem  Ennfii 
finom  Italy  to  Russia,  and  from  Great  Britain  to  thelfar 
yar  country,  all  named  and  placed  with  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes  duly  noted.  Of  conise,  it  is  1 
a  compilation,  with  an  occasional  page  or  two  of  pmuk 
criticism;  but  is  nevertheless  a  book  worth  having  k 
every  library,  as  a  direet&rf  of  Uteraiy  names.  like  t^ 
tionaries  of  quotations,  it  may  be  abused  by  pitlindfiib 
who  parade  an  acquaintance  with  lumet  merely,  in  d0 
hope  of  making  it  believed  that  they  have  actual^  Mil 
the  authors  they  talk  oC 


We  acknowledge,  with  our  best  thanks,  the  rece^sfa 
copy  of  Lieut.  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  oneof  tfaenml 
valuable  of  the  many  valuable  publications  of  that  di^a* 
guished  man,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Heatt 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bar> 
ton,  a  pamphlet  of  much  interest,  and  an  able  daiuiisM 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  question  by  Mr.  Lufbonmgk  sf  At 
St.  Louis  Bar. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Southern  Atlas,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger, — We  have  hith- 
erto neglected  to  announce  the  receipt  of  the 
May  number  of  this  excellent  monthly.  While 
the  subject  is  now  on-the  carpet  of  establishing 
Southern  organs  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
and  reflecting  the  political  sentiment  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  literary  perio<lical8  have  also  an  important 
part  to  play  in  shaping  and  influencing  the  form 
and  course  of  the  public  mind.  While  the  Mes- 
senger occupies  a  high  stand  as  a  literary  and 
critical  miscellany,  it  has  additional  and  peculiar 
claims  on  the  South  on  account  of  its  eminently 
sound  and  conservative  tone  in  reference  to  every 
thing  connected  with  her  peculiar  institutions. 

From  the  Banner  of  Temperance, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — The  June  num- 
ber of  this  favorite  periodical  has  been  laid  on 
our  table.  Our  affections  are  placed  upon  the 
Messenger  because' it  is  a  Southern  periodical. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  charm  by 
which  it  has  won  our  love  and  admiration.  The 
fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  it  is  a  publication 
conducted  with  great  skill,  with  decided  talent 
and  taste,  and  possesses  a  solid  worth,  a  high 
intrinsic  merit,  which  entitles  it  to  a  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  ranks  of  periodical  literature.  By 
John  R.  Thompson.    Price  $5  per  annum. 

From  the  Daily  News,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — Richmond. 

John  R.  Thompson,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

The  June  number  of  this  valuable  periodic^ 
has  been  laying  on  our  table  several  days  received 
at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gaines  If  Riches,  the 
Agents  for  Petersburg.  We  have  been  prevented 
by  a  press  of  other  matters,  which  we  could  not 
megleet,  to  defer  a  notice  of  it  until  now. 

The  character  of  the  ''Messenger*'  is  so  well 
known,  that  an  extended  notice  is  not  necessary, 
and  an  attempt  to  praise  it  would  be  the  same  as 
an  effort  to  "  paint  the  lily.*'  It  deserves  the  ex- 
alted name  it  occupies  among  American  period- 
icals, and  in  saying  this,  other  commendation  is 
uanecessary. 

There  is  something  in  its  title  to  admire — 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  In  these  times, 
when  the  Northern  people  are  making  every  ef- 
fort to  injure  the  Southern  people,  to  break  them 
down  politically,  and  to  render  valueless  their 
property,  it  becomes  us  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  them  as  possible.  We  should  neither  wear 
ibe  clothes  made  by  them,  buy  their  goods,  nor 
read  their  periodicals,  but  should  encourage  our 
own  mechanics,  merchants  and  publishers. 


jProw  the  Richmond  Whig, 

Literary  Messenger. — We  have  read  a  large 
portion  of  the  June  No.  with  much  pleasure.  In 
general,  the  character  of  the  work  is  well  sus- 
tained, and  in  some  particular  instances,  even 
better  than  usual.  The  leader,  upon  the  Code  of 
Virgin  a,  is  equal  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  columns  of  the  Messenger.  The  style  is 
terse  and  vigorous,  and  the  whole  article  is  not 
only  agreeably  written,  but  is  full  of  thought,  and 
evinces  the  operation  of  a  strong  mind,  which 
has  thoroughly  digested  its  subject.  The  title 
alone  is  uninviting;  but  the  writer  has  contrived 
to  render  the  matter  extremely  interesting.  We 
only  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  proper 
to  stop  short  where  he  should  have  only  halted  to 
take  breath,  and  hope  he  will  resume  his  labors 
at  some  future  day.  Messrs:  Robinson  and  Pat- 
ton  have  been  fortunate  in  failing  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  has  done  such  full  justice  to  their 
labors. 

The  little  tale  entitled  *»Fire  on  a  Prairie,"  is 
told  most  exquisitely,  and  entities  the  author  to 
rank  high  as  a  raconteur!  Perhaps  it  may  be  all 
true;  perhaps  it  maybe  a  fiction  from  beginning 
to  end.  At  any  rate,  it  is  full  of  genuine  humor, 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  reader  who  seeks  only 
amusement. 

The  Letter  from  Paris  contains  much  matter 
of  interest,  and  is  written  with  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Editor's  Table  contains  one  or  two  short 
notices,  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. That  of  Bryant's  agreeable  book  of 
travels,  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure,  espe- 
cially by  citizens  of  Richmond,  of  which  city  the 
latter  gives  an  agreeable  and  rather  flattering 
sketch. 

From  the  Pickens  Republican,  CarroUton,  Ala, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. — This  periodi- 
cal, published  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  ever  been 
our  favorite.  If  our  judgment  in  such  mattters  is 
worth  anything,  we  are  entitled  to  speak  in  its 
favor,  having  been  a  regular  subscriber  to  it  in 
1840,  and  having  taken  it  nine  years  before  we 
were  in  a  situation  to  receive  it  as  an  exchange. 
The  June  number  has  not  yet  come  to  hand, 
but  we  were  neglectful  in  noticing  both  the  April 
and  May  issues.  The  Messenger  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  galaxy  of  American  magasines,  and 
none  of  its  rivals  overshadow  it,  either  as  an  es- 
sayist, a  critic,  a  tale-writer,  or  a  magazine  poet. 
It  commends  itself  pre-eminently  to  the  south  as 
a  champion  of  her  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as 
a  bright  ornament  to  her  literary  character  and 
reputation.  Price  $5  in  advance.  N.  B.  We 
will  cheerfully  receive  and  receipt  subscriptions 
for  any  of  our  friends. 
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SOUTHERN  UTERARY  MESSENGER, 

A  new  volume  of  this  lon^-established  and  favorite  monthly  was  commenced  on  the  Istof 
January  last.  In  issuing  its  rrospectus,  the  Editor  does  not  deem  it  necessai^  to  publish  any 
long  list  of  contributors  or  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  laudations  of  the  Magazine.  ItB  eharacteris 
well-known  throughout  the  country.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  it  has  occupied  the  first  irank  of  ex- 
cellence in  periodical  literature.  The  Editor  is  determined  to  maintain  its  standing,  by  filling  it 
with  articles  from  the  best  pens  in  the  country.    The  contents  will  embrace 

Reviews,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,  Xovels^   Tales^  Travels,  Essays,  Poems^  Ct> 
tigues,  and  Papers  on  the  Army,  Jfavy  and  other  J^aiional  Subjects. 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  piesent  articles  of  a  Scientific  character,  such  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
forthcoming  volume,  the  Original  Novel,  of 

THE    SEIiDENS    OF    SHERWOOD,    WILL    BE    CONTIKUED. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  bis  accomplished  European  Correspondent  will 
continue  to  furnish  the  Magazine  with 

comprising  all  the  items  of  foreign  intelligence,  and  critical  remarks  on  all  noveltiefl  in  Science, 
Literature  aud  Art.  The  reader  will  find  this  correspondence  a  faithful  reflection  of  Life  in  the 
French  Capital.  The  political  sagacity  oi  the  writer  has  been  commended  in  the  highest  ternub^ 
the  National  Intelligencer. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  (bat  it 
will  embrace  copious  notes  on  curreut  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  bonestiy 
avowed. 


OONDXTZOKS  OF  TBS  SOUTHSaN  XJTZOaJLHT  BUSSSSNaZOL 


1.  THE  LITERARY  JVIESSENGER  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  super-royal  pages,  printed  on  good  type,  and  in 
the  best  nianner,and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscription  is  !^5 
per  volume,  payable  in  advance ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  V^  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.!^ 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
be  assumed  by  the  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber  thus 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (besides  taking  proper 
evidence  of  the  fact  aud  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  menH 
orandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  wn 
sent ;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Foit« 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  diacontiBitti 
before  tlie  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  publiibed,it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $20  cunrent  bill,  at  one  time, 
with  the  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subacribers,  shall  nsast 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publisher  aiul  ni^ 
scriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  aa  soon  as  thefint 
No.  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time,  oo  do- 
continuance  of  a  8ubscrf|)tion  will  be  permitted.  Nor  will 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  thing  i 
due  thereon,  unless  at  the  option  of  tbe  editor. 


JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  EdUor  and  Pnyrvior. 


Richmond,  ViRGiRiA,AprU,  1850. 
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THE  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 


To  tie  Editor  of  ike  Sou,  Lit,  Mesnenger, 

Sir,— The  first  portion  of  the  following  pages  was  writ- 
ten several  years  ago,  to  fill  up  a  vacant  interval  which  cir- 
cunnunces  prevented  the  writer  from  employing  in  read- 
ing. The  addenda  were  written  many  months  subsequent- 
ly, but  with  a  haste  which  has  rendered  some  parts  abrupt 
and  obscure.  All  the  references,  (except  a  few  in  foot- 
notes and  the  citations  from  the  Bible,)  were  made  from 
memory ;  but  are  believed  to  be  generally  correct. 

Perliaps  an  apology  is  due  for  ofiTering  such  a  crude 
composition  to  the  public :  if  so,  the  writer  can  only  say 
that  sevcu-al  persons,  to  whom  these  sheets  were  shown, 
appeared  to  be  pleased  with  his  speculations ;  and  ho 
therefore  thought  they  might  not  be  wholly  without  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  He  wishes  them, 
however,  to  be  considered  ratlier  as  a  romance  than  as  a 
serious  disquisition,  though  he  has  not  designedly  per- 
verted facts  or  reasoned  falsely. 

If  what  is  now  offered  should  seem  to  possess  any  in- 
terest for  your  readers,  perhaps  some  farther  remarks  on 
the  same  subject  may  be  prepared  hereafter,  when  doubtful 
points  will  be  more  carefully  considered  and  references 
more  accurately  made. 

Respectfully,  &o.  — — . 


The  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  hints  given  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Grenesis,  wore  probably  a  people  dif- 
feriDg  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the 
haman  race  under  the  earth^s  present  constitu- 
tion. The  extraordinary  period  to  which  life 
was  protracted  will  readily  occur  as  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  these  characteristic  differences. 
This  peculiarity  appears  not  to  have  been  owing 
to  any  miraculous  power  or  other  special  inter- 
vention of  the  divine  will.  At  least  no  intima- 
tion of  such  interposition  is  given,  and  no  satis- 
factory reason  can  be  assigned  for  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  longevity  was  necessary  till 
the  earth  was  replenished  with  inhabitants.  But 
the  date  of  life  continued  unabridged  up  to  the 
deluge,*  though  long  before  that  period  the  earth 
was  extensively  peopled :  and,  moreover,  after  it 
had  been  completely  depopulated  by  the  flood, 
the  same  reason  for  protracted  life  existed  as  be- 
fore ;  yet  from  that  event  its  term  was  gradually 
ahortened  to  its  present  limited  span.  It  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 

•  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  Methuselah,  the  oldest  of 
those  whose  ages  are  recorded,  died  the  year  of  the  flood, 
Md  not  improbably  perished  in  that  catastrophe. 
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state  of  things  before  the  flood  was  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  maintenance  of  long  life,  and  that  the 
great  catastrophe  which  changed  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  produced  such  alteration  in  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  its  soil  or  atmosphere  as  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  condition  of  animal  life  which  has 
since  subsisted  upon  it.  And  this  view  is  cor- 
roborated by  such  scattered  intimations  as  caii 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  record  which  is  given 
us;  of  which  I  shall  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
important. 

In  whatever  else  the  condition  of  Adam  may 
have  diffbred  originally  from  that  of  his  sinful 
progeny,  it  does  not  appear  that  such  incorrupti- 
bility of  the  physical  system  as  would  exempt 
him  from  all  pain  was  one  characteristic.  His 
body  was  liable  to  decay  from  the  daily  waste  to 
which  the  vital  functions  subjected  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  appetite  of  hunger  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  nutritious  food  were  provided  to 
counteract  the  loss.  He  was  assigned  an  agree- 
able and  healthful  employment,  such  as  in  the 
present  day  would  serve  to  enliven  the  spirits 
and  strengthen  the  frame  and  keep  the  functions 
of  the  system  in  salubrious  exercise.  And  the 
trees  planted  for  the  sake  of  shade,*  argue  that 
he  was  not  above  annoyance  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  so  far 
as  sensibility  of  the  nervous  fibre  is  concerned, 
bis  condition  was  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  his  posterity. 

From  this  conclusion  another  may  partly  bo 
deduced,  and  partly  confirmed  by  other  consid- 
erations to  be  subsequently  alleged.  The  lan- 
guage employed  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  situ- 
ation of  Adam,  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was  de- 
signed to  be  permanent,  and  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  house  as  necessary  to  protect  him, 
and  as  we  are  explicitly  informed  that  no  clothing 
was  needed  to  defend  him  from  the  rigors  of  a 
changing  temperature,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  the  circumstances  of  his  condition 
were  such  as  to  make  such  provision  unnecessa- 
ry. This  opinion  is  strengthened,  when  we  re- 
collect that  an  offspring  was  designed  him,  which 
it  would  seem  was  to  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air  without  artificial  protection.    Now  if  it  be 

*  In  this  particular  the  author,  writing  from  memory, 
was  led  into  an  error.  It  is  not  stated  that  any  of  the 
trees  of  Eden  were  designed  to  give  shade,  though  per- 
haps the  words  used,  "  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  eye," 
and  "  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  would 
almost  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
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conceded  that  Adam  was  not  iusensible  to  pain 
and  heat,  nor  consequently  to  cold,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  he  could  have  been  preserved,  (his 
known  circumstances  considered,)  fromsufiering 
produced  by  inclement  i^eather,  except  by  sup- 
posing that  the  climate  of  Eden  maintained  the 
mild  and  uniform  temperature  of  spring  through- 
out the  year.  And  such  a  supposition  seems  in 
conformity  with  all  we  are  told  of  the  profuse 
and  varied  productionsof  that  delightful  garden. 

But  to  preserve  such  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose thatbefore  the  flood  the  equator  of  the  earth 
coincided  exactly  or  nearly  with  its  ecliptic;  and 
consequently  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood  the 
axis  of  the  earth  received  the  inclination  it  now 
has, — a  change  which  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  without  to  some  small  extent  disturbing  the 
orbit  of  our  planet.  What  physical  means  were 
employed  to  produce  this  important  change,  we 
can  only  conjecture ;  but  there  are  some  reasons, 
weak  in  themselves,  but  the  best  to  be  had  per- 
haps in  this  perplexity,  which  may  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  this  result  was  accomplished  by  the 
collision  of  a  comet  with  the  earth.  Nor  are 
vfe  entirely  destitute  of  considerations  supplied 
by  holy  writ  for  this  hypothesis. 

It  has  been  stated,  (I  know  not  how  correctly,) 
that  the  comet  which  startled  the  world  by  its 
brightness  and  sudden  appearance  at  the  period 
of  Julius  Cffisar^s  death,  has  been  ascertained  to 
recur  at  regular  intervals,  though  with  progres 
sively  decreasing  lustre ;  and  that  in  tracing  back 
its  periodical  appearances  to  earlier  times,  one 
such  visit  is  found  to  have  been  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  flood  by 
the  most  approved  chronologists.  Now,  assuming 
for  the  present  that  this  comet  struck  our  earth 
in  tho  days  of  Noah,  changed  its  ecliptici  and 
perhaps  its  orbit,  (thus  bringing  the  ocean  over 
the  land,)  and  mingled  its  atmosphere  with  ours, 
let  us  see  how  this  supposition  accords  with  the 
facts  of  sacred  history,  and  serves  to  explain  con- 
jecturaliy,  or  at  least  is  shown  to  be  not  incon- 
sistent with,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  man*s  physical  life,  as  exhibited  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  antediluvian  world  with  the  present, 
I  may  here  remark  that  any  violent  change  in 
the  axis  of  the  earth^s  revolution  would  cause 
the  ocean  to  leave  its  bed  and  roll  its  flood  in 
vast  tumultuous  surges  over  the  land, — a  catas 
trophe  which  may  have  been  that  ^*  breaking  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep"  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  :  and  that  if  we  conceive  a  copious 
precipitation  from  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
those  days  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ad 
mixture  of  a  new  and  colder  gas,  it  may  serve 
to  explain  the  rain  of  40  days  and  40  nights  over 
the  entire  globe;  an  effect  quite  inexplicable  by 


natural  causes  now  in  operation,  unless  ronMd 
into  extraordinary  activity  and  power  by  some 
event  equal  in  importance  to  that  supposed. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  chapters  of  Genesis,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Lord  had  not  caused  it  to  rain 
upon  the  earth,  but  that  a  mist  from  its  surface 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground.  How 
long  this  state  of  things  continued,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that 
at  the  time  referred  to,  tho  meteorological  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  was  so  far  different  from  what  it 
subsequently  became,  that  rain  seldom  or  never 
fell.  Again,  if  Adam  and  Eve  were  subject  to 
such  a  casualty  in  Eden,  it  is  scarcely  couceiva- 
ble  that  neither  shelter  nor  clothing  should  bare 
been  required ;  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  had  none.  And,  lastly,  after  the  waters  of 
the  flood  had  subsided,  the  Deity  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Noah  and  his  descendants,  that  be 
would  never  again  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood; 
and  as  a  sign  of  this  promise,  the  rainbow's  ap- 
pearance in  the  cloud  was  designated.  The 
words  employed  seem  to  imply  that  the  rainbow 
was  a  new  phenomenon  then  first  ordained;  and 
if  so,  the  conclusion  is  that  rain  was  unknown 
before,  since  a  rainbow  must  always  result  from 
the  sun's  rays  refracted  by  falling  drops  of  rain. 
Besides,  the  first  appearance  of  rain  and  of  chaog- 
ing  seasons  at  the  flood  may  indirectly  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere  mentioned 
before,  and  from  the  declaration  that  after  that 
event  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
&c.,  should  notecase. 

But  if  neither  rain  nor  change  of  season  was 
known  before  the  flood,  it  is  obvious  how  greatly 
the  old  world  differed  from  the  postdiiuviaa, 
and  how  essential  in  some  respects  were  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  deluge. 

We  now  turn  to  such  indications  of  the  phy- 
siology, character  and  intellectual  endowments 
of  the  antediluvians  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
records  we  have. 

Their  extraordinary  longevity  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Another  striking  characteristic  was 
their  great  stature.  We  are  not  informed  of  tbeir 
exact  dimensions,  though  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  dafs* 
Many  commentators,  I  am  aware,  interpret  this 
as  referring  to  their  greatness  of  character  or 
achievements ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  rea- 
son for  this,  as  the  account  is  remarkably  simple 
and  literal,  and  free  from  allegory  or  metaphor. 
Besides,  Moses  speaks  of  great  and  mighty  men 
in  his  subsequent  writings,  but  nowhere  calk 
them  giants.  I  take  the  word  therefore  in  its 
literal  meaning,  and  conclude  that  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  the  antediluvians,  combined  with 
their  extraordinary  length  of  life,  is  a  power- 
ful proof  of  the  mighty  revolution  the  physical 
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stRte  of  oar  placet  UDderweiit  at  the  time  of  the 
deluj^e. 

Of  their  intellect  few  or  no  indications  are 
given  ;  but  as  their  long  protracted  lives  ensured 
great  experience  and  ample  leisure  for  reflection, 
we  may  without  difficulty  believe  them  to  have 
been  as  far  superior  to  us  in  intellectual  power 
as  in  bodily  stature.  Moreover,  we  find  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Cain  building  cities  and 
niaktug  a  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  which 
appears  extraordinarily  rapid,  and  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  intellect  we  might  have 
supposed  them  to  possess.  Their  monuments  of 
learning  and  art  were  all  exterminated  by  the 
flood ;  but  we  may  conjecture  how  profoundly 
they  searched  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  how 
closely  they  studied  the  springs  of  human  action, 
as  deep  ambition  or  restless  cupidity  impelled 
them  to  seek  in  such  knowledge  the  elements  of 
wealth  and  power. 

Respecting  their  moral  character,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible  are  sufficiently  plain,  but  too 
general  to  give  us  much  light  with  regard  to  their 
specific  pursuits,  or  the  nature  of  those  crimes 
which  provoked  the  exterminating  wrath  of  the 
Deity.  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence,  that  every  imagination  of  man*s 
heart  was  only  evil  continually,  and  that  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  Ue  bad  made  mankind ; 
but  in  what  way  this  depravity  was  shown,  we 
are  only  partially  informed.  Two  remarkable 
specifications,  however,  will  serve  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  moral  character  of  this  singular 
race.  The  first  is  the  death  of  Abel.  In  order 
that  the  impressive  lesson  taught  by  this  act  may 
be  fully  understood,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed. 
The  parents  of  Cain  had  fallen  from  the  high 
and  intimate  favor  of  the  Deity  by  wilful  disobe- 
dience, and  had  consequently  been  expelled  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,  over  which  an  angel  with  a 
flaming  sword  was  appointed  to  preside.  These 
facts  were  doubtless  familiar  to  Cain,  who  had 
thus  received  a  most  impressive  warning  against 
sin.  The  promise  of  redemption  through  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  we  are  authorized  to  believe, 
was  understood  by  his  father,  and  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him ;  so  that  no  place  was  left  for  the 
reckless  desperation  which  might  have  resulted 
from  believing  himself  the  creature  of  an  inexo- 
rable God,  who  had  irrevocably  doomed  him  to 
destruction.  In  the  experience  of  his  brother 
Abel,  and  probably  in  that  of  his  father  and  moth- 
er, it  roust  be  presumed  he  had  received  evidence 
that  God  would  accept  and  bless  the  sincere  and 
humble  offering  of  the  heart.  He  had  therefore 
every  inducement  to  obedience,  and  every  dis- 
suasive from  guilt,  which  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed.   Again,  consider  the  nature  of  his  provoca- 


tion. His  brother*s  offering  was  accepted,  while 
his  was  rejected.  Instead  of  beiug  made  hum- 
ble and  penitent  by  this  indication  of  the  Deity's 
displeasure,  his  proud  and  malignant  envy  was 
excited,  and  appeared  in  his  lowering  counte- 
nance. The  condescending  and  gentle  expos- 
tulation of  the  Deity,  and  the  kind  encourage- 
ment given  to  reformation  and  repentance,  avail- 
ed nothing  in  allaying  the  rankling  enmity  of  his 
heart.  lie  seduced  his  brother  into  the  field 
under  some  deceitful  pretext,  as  the  words  would 
seem  to  imply,  and  there  murdered  him.  No  signs 
of  repentance,  or  remorse,  or  even  of  terror,  ap- 
pear to  have  followed  this  foul  deed — a  deed  com- 
mitted without  provocation,  after  warnings  and 
dissuasions  best  suited  to  touch  his  heart,  and 
against  the  closest  bonds  of  nature,  made  still 
stronger  and  more  endearing  by  the  fact  that  tho 
two  brothers  were  alone  together  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  unpeopled  world.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
for  an  instant  that  the  murder  was  undesigned 
or  that  he  was  ignorant  what  death  is.  He  had 
witnessed  it  in  the  sacrifices  of  his  brother,  and 
doubtless  in  many  other  instances.  But  th«  dar- 
ing impiety  of  his  proud  and  malignant  spirit  is 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  his  subsequent  in- 
terview with  the  Deity.  When  asked  where  his 
brother  was,  he  denied  that  he  knew,  and  with 
an  effrontery  which  it  is  almost  impossible  fully 
to  conceive,  asked  whether  he  were  his  brother's 
keeper.  Nor  was  it  till  his  offended  God  de- 
nounced the  terrible  punishment  of  his  crime, 
that  fear  seems  to  have  touched  his  heart.  Now, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  present  day  depravi- 
ty sufficient  for  fratricide  is  sometimes  found ; 
though  these  cases  are  rare :  but  such  a  crime, 
committed  under  such  circumstances,  argued  an 
atrocity  of  guilt  for  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel.  And  if  Cain  was 
not  an  unusual  specimen  of  the  antediluvian 
race,  we  may  believe  that  deep,  revengeful  ma- 
lignity, and  an  impious  pride  defying  alike  God, 
man  and  devil,  were  (to  an  extent  never  wit- 
nessed in  our  day)  characteristic  of  that  portion 
of  the  primitive  world  whose  powerful  passions 
were  not  checked  and  regulated  by  religion. 

The  2nd  specific  reference  to  the  crimes  of  the 
antediluvians  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that 
**  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair,"  &c.  Most  modem  commenta- 
tors regard  this  passage  as  indicating  a  distinc- 
tion which  even  then  obtained  between  the  church 
of  God  and  the  apostate  and  idolatrous  world. 
That  there  was  a  church  of  God  then  in  tho 
world,  appears  from  the  declaration  that  at  a  cer- 
tain period  indicated,  "  men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  by  explicit  reference 
to  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  possibly  others,  as  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God.    If  this  exposition  be 
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true,  it  will  appear  that  unbridled  sensuality  was 
one  of  the  sins  of  the  old  world,  since  it  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  seduce  and  cor- 
rupt the  church  of  God. 

I  now  remember  no  other  expressions  which 
indicate  the  particular  character  of  those  iniqui- 
ties of  the  early  world  so  strongly  condemned 
and  so  fearfully  punished  by  the  Deity.  In  ac- 
cordance, however,  with  similar  changes  now 
produced  in  animal  life,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  degeneracy  we  have  conjectured  as  taking 
place  from  the  deluge  was  not  produced  instan- 
taneously ;  but  that  those  high  powers,  connect- 
ed with  such  proud,  imperious  and  malignant 
passions,  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  present 
standard  in  the  course  of  many  successive  gene- 
rations. If  this  be  the  case,  as  in  ike  absence 
of  better  grounds  of  belief  we  are  warranted  in 
supposing,  then,  by  referring  to  the  characters  of 
those  who  lived  nearest  the  flood,  we  may  con- 
jecture the  characters  of  their  remoter  ancestors, 
in  whom  the  principles  of  evil  were  undiminish- 
ed in  power.  We  find  that  very  shortly  after 
the  flood,  while  population  was  yet  limited,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  undertook  to  build  a  city 
and  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven. 
The  object  of  this,  as  expressed  in  the  passage 
recording  it,  was  to  furnish  a  rallying  point  around 
which  the  people  might  cluster  so  as  not  to  be 
scattered  abroad  over  the  earth.  But  it  is  com- 
monly thought,  and  not  without  reason,  perhaps, 
that  one  object  was  to  provide  a  refuge  against  a 
second  flood,  if  such  a  casualty  should  ever 
occur  agnin.  This  is  not  expressly  stated;  but 
we  are  informed  that  the  work  displeased  the 
Deity ;  and  from  the  peculiar  language  employed 
in  expressing  his  disapprobation,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  vain  and  presump- 
tuous undertaking,  and  accordingly  received  a 
strong  ironical  rebuke.  Their  language  was 
confounded,  to  use  the  Bible  expression,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  their  magnificent  project  was 
abandoned,  and  they  were  scattered  abroad  to 
fulfil  the  destiny  decreed  by  the  Deity  of  replen- 
ishing and  subduing  the  earth.  But  their  under- 
taking, though  frustrated  by  divine  intervention, 
is  a  striking  exhibition  of  that  spirit  of  proud 
and  daring  and  perhaps  impious  enterprise  be- 
queathed them  by  their  greater  and  still  more  im- 
pious progenitors. 

We  come  now  to  a  narrative  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  of  the  early  postdiluvians  is 
less  obscurely  exhibited.  The  age  of  Abraham, 
l>y  the  chronology  of  scripture,  was  but  a  few 
hundred  years  after  the  flood.  In  his  time  we 
find  the  cities  of  the  Syrian  plain,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  two  others  of  less  note,  abandon- 
ed to  the  most  detestable  depravities — beyond 
which  it  b  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  an  immo- 1 


rality  more  foul  and  unnatural ; — and  this  appa- 
rently without  a  solitary  virtuous  exception  lo 
relieve  the  mass  of  corruption.  Itshonldseeoi, 
moreover,  that  this  state  of  things  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities  enumerated ;  for  several  cen- 
turies after  we  find  the  same  depravity  existing 
among  the  Canaauites  and  other  neighboring  na- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  provoked  against  tfaem 
the  Deity *s  decree  for  the  utter  extermination  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  These  marks  of  a  cor- 
ruption which,  though  not  unparallelled  in  char- 
acter in  after  days,  was  probably  unequalled  in 
extent  and  universality,  we  may  look  upon  as 
relicsof  that  deeper  depravity  which,  with  stron- 
ger passions  and  higher  faculties,  characterized 
the  primitive  world,  and  which  lingered  among 
their  descendants  till  the  changes  produced  by 
the  deluge  had  in  the  lapse  of  ages  completely 
reduced  their  capacities  of  every  kind  to  the  pres- 
ent limited  standard.* 

It  is  vain  to  conjecture  what  were  the  qual- 
ities of  earth  or  air  which  may  have  stimulated 
the  mental  and  physical  characters  of  our  race's 
early  progenitors  to  such  a  development :  aud  if 
we  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  facia,  the 
present  state'  of  science  might  not  enable  ns 
to  understand  the  operation  of  the  producing  caa- 
ses.  Possibly  the  air  might  have  been  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  composed  of  oxygen  gas;  the 
stimulation  of  which  acting  on  frames  strong 
enough  to  bear  it  without  injury,  may  havegitrea 
birth  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
human  race  witnessed  in  that  age.  If  we  ente^ 
tain  this  supposition,  then  the  atmosphere  or  tail 
of  the  comet  conjectured  to  have  mingled  with  the 
atmosphere  of  our  earth  must  have  been  com- 
posed chiefly  of  nitrogen.  This  admixture,  di- 
luting the  whole,  but  leaving  it  the  same  proper- 
ties in  a  lower  measure  which  before  fitted  it 
to  support  animal  life,  must  necessarily  bare 
destroyed  the  whole  human  family,  or  have  m 
far  altered  their  constitution  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  Such  wo  may  presume  to 
have  been  the  fact.  But  this  change  could  not 
have  taken  place  instantaneously,  nor  could  its 
full  effect  have  been  witnessed  within  less  thao 
several  successive  generations,  without  super- 
natural intervention  accomplishing  the  complete 
result  at  once.  And  as  there  appears  to  hare 
been  no  immediate  reduction  in  the  term  of  life 
bevoud  what  we  may  conceive  to  have  bcea 
the  natural  effect  of  altered  circumstances,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  other  changes  sup- 

*  Consuk  Mat.  xi,  23. 24.  for  a  pasaage  which  appean 
Bomewhat  inconsistent  with  the  views  preeenled  in  this 
paragraph.  Conpidrrations  might  bo  suggested  pcri»|»t 
tending  lo  reconcile  llie  apparent  discrepancy;  butlfce 
writer  is  unwilling  to  tamper  with  the  words  of  ibe  en^ 
gelibt,  aud  therefore  leaves  them  without  comuienL 
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posed  to  have  taken  place  were  in  like  manner 
gradual.  Such  a  process  is  often  obsei'ved  to  a 
limited  extent  going  on  at  the  present  day.  When 
the  hardy  and  energetic  animals  of  northern 
climes  are  brought  to  temperate  or  tropical  re- 
gions, if  they  survive  the  transportation,  a  de- 
generacy takes  place,  which  is  faintly  marked  in 
the  first  individuals,  but  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  in  successive  generations,  till  at  last  the 
race  is  reduced  to  a  standard  adapted  to  their 
new  circumstances;  after  which  no  farther  de- 
generacy follows,  but  in  some  instances  perhaps 
a  slight  return  towards  the  vigor  of  the  original 
stock  is  shown.  If  such  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion iu  the  circumstances  of  our  earth  as  is  sup- 
posed above  really  took  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  Noah  and  hb  sons  could  survive  it 
without  supernatural  aid.  Such  aid  may  have 
been  given,  however ;  or  else  the  sturdy  frames 
which  could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  thou- 
sand years  were  strong  enough  to  survive  even 
such  a  change  as  that  supposed. 

Two  objections,  among  the  many  that  might 
he  urged,  occur  to  me  as  opposed  to  the  general 
hypothesis  of  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Bible  expressly  declares  that  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  of  all  that  had  ever  lived  on 
earth  or  should  live  thereafter ;  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  if  the  postdiluvians  were  so  far  infe- 
rior to  their  early  ancestors  as  I  have  supposed, 
one  of  this  inferior  race  should  have  exhibited 
such  transcendent  ability.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  as  Solomon's  wisdom  was  preter- 
natural, being  the  special  gift  of  the  Deity,  it  can 
no  more  be  referred  to  as  exhibiting  the  compar- 
ative intellectual  endowments  oLfhe  two  periods, 
than  the  words  of  Balaam's  asa'^an  be  cited  as 
shewing  the  degeneracy  of  that  animal  since  that 
early  era. 

Another  objection  is  taken  from  the  science  of 
geology,  and  comes  to  us  under  the  imposing 
name  of  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts. 
In  a  recent  report  on  the  geology  of  that  state, 
bespeaks  of  rain-drops,  falling  upon  the  dust,  and 
leaving  their  traces  iu  the  globular  or  spattered 
appearance  this  light  earth  had  been  made  to 
assume,  aa  incoutestible  proof  that  rain  had  fallen 
ages  before  the  time  of  Adam.*  He  even  says 
that  the  direction  of  tlie  wind,  which  drove  these 

*  In  this  the  writer  suspects  his  momory  may  have  mis- 
lei!  him.  Perhaps  the  appearances  mentioned  by  Profes- 
sor H.  were  not  pellets  of  dust,  but  depressions  or  dim- 
ples made  in  soft  mud  by  falling  drops.  He  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while,  however,  to  verify  the  point,  both 
because  these  pages  are  too  unimportant  to  do  injury,  and 
because  his  remarks,  with  a  little  alteration,  would  apply 
with  nearly  equal  propriety  to  either  case.  But  he  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  great  diffidence,  as  he 
acknowledges  his  incompetency  to  form  a  satisfactory  opin- 
ion on  the  probability  of  the  professor's  statement. 


falling  drops  obliquely  upon  the  surface,  can  be 
clearly  discerned — so  distinct  are  the  traces  left. 
But  while  geology  continues  in  its  present  varying 
and  uncertain  condition,  while  professors  of  the 
highest  name  are  urging  opposite  theories  with  all 
the  coufidence  which  demonstration  ought  to  give, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  that  we  should 
suspend  assent  to  a  declaration  so  novel  and 
apparently  so  improbable  ; — especially  when 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  determining  certainly 
the  nature  of  these  appearances  is  considered. 
Many  worms  produce  pellets  in  the  earth,  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  marks  of  rain- 
drops. M  any  sorts  of  wood  exhibit  in  their  grain 
appearances  not  very  dissimilar;  and  these  when 
petrified  might  give  rise  to  such  a  delusion.  Be- 
sides, it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  mark  of 
a  rain-drop  falling  upon  dust  should  ever  bo  pre- 
served under  any  circumstances,  so  as  not  to  bo 
obliterated  in  the  violent  changes  and  crushing 
pressure  to  which  the  lower  strata  have  been 
subjected  in  the  course  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
ages.  If  these  rain  globules  were  exposed  on 
the  surface,  every  day's  experience  shews  that 
they  could  not  long  have  retained  their  form.  If 
a  mass  of  earth  were  suddenly  superimposed, 
they  must  have  been  crushed .  Or  even  supposing, 
what  seems  most  favourable  to  their  preserva- 
tion, that  after  the  rain-drops  had  left  their  traces 
on  the  surface*  they  were  covered  by  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  a  considerable  depth,  that  water  was  af- 
terwards gently  admitted  so  as  thoroughly  to  sat- 
urate the  mass  below  without  deranging  its  par- 
ticles, and  that  the  whole  had  been  then  cemented 
into  stone ;  such  a  supposition  would  imply  its 
possibility  perhaps,  though  even  in  that  case  it  is 
doubtful  wheth^  these  little  pellets  or  spatter- 
ings  of  dust  would  not  be  dissolved  by  tlie  water, 
however  cautiously  admitted,  and  thus  lose  their 
form.  But  such  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
each  somewhat  unlikely,  involves  such  a  degree 
of  improbability  that  it  may  be  more  philoso- 
phic to  suppose  the  professor,  however  acute 
and  careful  in  observation,  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  some  of  those  sources  of  error  9lready 
suggested,  or  others  which  might  or  might  not 
be  imagined. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  I 
might  add  a  sort  of  examination  into  the  real 
meaning  of  that  passage  about  the  sons  of  God 
and  the  daughters  of  men,  with  some  notice  of 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  on  that  subject.  But 
as  I  have  no  conveniences  of  reference  accessi- 
ble at  present,  the  purpose  must  be  abandoned,  or 
at  least  postponed. 

A  few  additional  considerations  will  be  added, 
however,  which  would  more  regularly  have 
come  earlier,  but  did  not  then  occur  to  me.  A 
further  reason  for  believing  tint  sjme  great 
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change  in  the  characters  and  capacities  of  man- 
kind took  place  soon  after  the  deluge  is  deducihle 
from  the  ^ords  of  the  Scripture  expressing  the 
operations  of  the  Deity*s  mind  on  this  subject. 
We  are  told  that  God  saw  that  the  Mrickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth ;  that  every  im- 
agination of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually; 
that  it  repented  him  that  man  had  been  made, 
aud  he  therefore  determined  to  destroy  the  earth 
>vith  a  flood.  Now  the  Deity*s  motive  in  this, 
which  is  so  fully  and  strongly  expressed,  it  should 
seem  would  have  been  frustrated  of  its  object,  if 
after  this  decisive  event  a  race  differing  in  no  im- 
portant respect  from  the  former  had  been  per- 
mitted to  repeople  the  earth.  It  is  rational  to 
conclude  then  that  those  magnificent  powers  and 
capacities  which  had  been  so  flagrantly  pervert- 
ed were,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrawn  from 
man,  who  was  theuceforward  to  find  his  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  in  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  temptation  and  opportunities  of  crime 
which  his  limited  capacities  would  restrict  him  to. 
An  improbability  as  to  the  general  theory  of 
these  pages  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  although 
the  researches  of  scientific  men  have  been  so  ex- 
tensively employed  in  examining  the  crust  of  our 
earth,  no  traces  of  human  beings  of  a  size  mate- 
rially exceeding  that  of  the  present  race  have 
been  discovered.  But  this  will  not  seem  strange 
when  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, both  from  the  Bible  and  geology,  that  the 
land  then  existing  was  completely  submerged,  and 
a  new  soil  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
This  seems  quite  intelligibly  intimated  in  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Peter's  epistles,  and  the  expression 
*'  broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep'*  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  it.  Moreover  ge- 
ological surveys  have  shewn  that  all  the  dryland 
yet  examined,  perhaps  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, was  once  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  every  monument  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  has  been  irre- 
coverably lost  in  the  deluge  which  buried  them 
and  their  works  deep  in  the  ocean. 

ADDEx\DA. 

Another  indication  of  the  important  physio- 
logical change  which  took  place  in  mankind  at 
the  deluge  is  the  fact  that  he  then  became  a  car- 
nivorous animal.  On  this  point  the  words  of 
the  Bible  are  sufficiently  clear.  At  the  creation 
God  said  to  man,  "Behold,  I  have  given  yon 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,"  &c.,  "to  you  it  shall  be  for 
meat."  After  the  fall  ho  said  to  Adam,  "Cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life:  thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto  thee,  and  thou 


shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  broad  till  thou  return  unto 
the  ground,"  &c.  These  words  seem  plainly  to 
exhibit  man  as  subsisting  solely  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eaj'th,  for  flesh  is  nowhere  referred 
to  as  constituting  a  portion  of  his  food.  Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  passages  cited  are  pre- 
ceptive and  prohibitory  merely,  directing  and  re- 
straining the  natural  appetite  for  some  purpose 
not  disclosed.  It  appears  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  to  endow 
rational  creatures  with  propensities  which  could 
never  lawfully  be  gratified.  Such  a  constitution 
would  supply  continual  temptations  to  disobedi- 
ence, aud  could  subserve  no  conceivable  good  end. 
Upon  general  views  of  moral  propriety,  there- 
fore, we  might  conclude  that  if  the  Creator  bad 
given  man  a  carnivorous  appetite,  he  would  not 
have  restrained  it  by  a  universal  and  perpetual  in- 
terdict. But  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague  rea- 
soning. The  passages,  if  carefully  exaoained, 
seem  evidently  to  import,  not  a  command  ad- 
dressed to  moral  beings,  but  a  decree  fixing  and 
declaring  natural  laws,  and  exactly  analagousto 
that  in  which  he  bade  the  brute  creation  be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  &c. 
After  the  fall,  the  parallel  passage  in  which  man*s 
carnivorous  nature  is  declared  is  very  explicit. 
"Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things."  This  remarkable  change  in  the  phrase- 
ology employed  strikes  every  one  who  compares 
the  different  passages,  and  accordingly  has  been 
recognized  by  theologians*  as  pointing  ont  this 
supposed  alteration  of  man's  physical  nature  at 
the  period  specified.  The  conjecture  has  been 
hazarded,  it  is  true,  that  the  words  used  to  Adam 
were  merely  a  moral  prohibition,  the  violation  of 
which  was  one  of  the  sins  which  drew  down  the 
Divine  wrath  in  the  destroying  flood;  but  as  that 
is  a  mere  hypothesis  without  a  shadow  of  his- 
torical fact  to  sustain  it,  it  may  properly  be  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  before  the  flood  man 
was  not  carnivorous.  The  question  then  arises, 
could  any  mere  atmospheric  change  such  as  I 
have  supposed  account  for  the  supervention  of  his 
new  nature?  On  this  point  I  can  only  speak  by 
conjecture.  The  sole  use  of  food  is  to  supply 
material  from  which  blood  is  prepared ;  and  that 
fluid,  as  formed  in  the  internal  laboratory,  con- 
tains unwholesome  ingredients  which  are  removed 
by  the  air  in  breathing,  while  the  same  process 
supplies  it  with  other  properties  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient. If,  therefore,  an  important  change  is 
wrought  in  one  of  these  elements  necessary  to 
supply  the  system  with  healthful  blood,  we  might 

*  Bofl3UCt,  for  example,  in  his  **  Discours  ear  V  hist,  nni- 
versclle." 
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anticipate  that  some  corresponding  change  in  the 
other  would  be  rendered  necessary.  Nor  is  this 
altogether  a  mere  speculation.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  colder  climates  of  the  north  exact  a  much 
more  animalized  nutriment  than  those  of  more 
southern  regions,  insomuch  that  the  oil  of  whales 
and  seals  is  drunk  in  large  quantities  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Greenland  and  Kamschatka,  while  the 
food  of  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  is  and  ought 
to  be  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Liebig  says 
that  one  frequent  cause  of  daugerous  disorders  to 
Europeans  emigrating  to  tropical  regions  is  the 
fact  that  they  continue  to  live  largely  on  animal 
food  as  before,  stimulating  their  failing  appetites 
(which  ought  to  suggest  a  change  of  diet)  with 
rich  spices  and  wines,  and  similar  incentives  to 
hixorious  living.  If,  then,  a  simple  change  of  cli- 
mate teuds  iu  some  degree  to  make  man  an  ex- 
clusively herbivorous  animal,  is  it  strange  if  such 
an  atmospheric  revolution  asthatsupposed  should 
effect  an  alteration  much  more  decided?  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  suppose  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  alone ;  for  all  the  research- 
es of  geology  indicate  a  temperature  in  the  earth 
greatly  higher  in  remote  antiquity  than  exists 
now;  and  this,  combined  with  a  dilTerent  atmos- 
phere, may  have  served  to  repress  those  carniv- 
orous propensities  afterwards  developed  in  a  state 
of  things  essentially  new  in  some  respects. 

But  man's  structure  is  adapted  both  for  animal 
and  vegetable  diet,  it  will  be  objected.  True  ; 
but  it  may  have  been  different  before  the  flood. 
The  change  is  not  too  great  to  account  for  on 
natural  principles.  The  animal  system  has  an 
admirable  capacity  of  adaptation  to  altered  cir- 
cnmstances  and  modes  of  life,  when  long  con- 
tinued. The  changes  produced  by  domestica- 
tion are  a  familiar  example.  The  large  and 
powerful  tusks  of  the  wild  boar  become  often  al- 
most rudimentary  in  the  domestic  hog.  A  hawk 
and  a  ^pigeon  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
extremes  of  carnivorous  and  granivorous  natures ; 
yet  a  hawk  has  been  tanght,  in  process  of  time, 
to  live  exclusively  on  grain,  and  a  pigeon  on  flesh ; 
and  to  make  this  possible  an  important  change 
of  internal  structure  must  have  taken  place  while 
the  unnatural  system  of  discipline  was  carried  on. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  add  more  on  this  point. 

If  it  be  thought  that  an  exclusively  vegetable 
diet  was  unfavourable  to  that  full  development 
of  body  and  mind  I  have  supposed  the  ante- 
diluvians possessed,  1  must  suggest  that  the  lar- 
gest and  most  powerful  of  terrestial  animals  (and 
the  most  intelligent  too,  as  the  elephant,  and  the 
baboon  called  the  kimpesey,  which  shews  almost 
human  sagacity)  subsist  wholly  on  vegetables  ;— 
that  though  the  human  faculties  are  best  develop 
edby  a  mixed  diet,  adapted  to  man's  present  na- 
ture, yet  they  sufler  far  less  by  a  restriction  to  veg 


etable  than  to  animal  food ;  and  that,  by  the  hy- 
pothesis, before  the  flood  man  was  not  carnivo- 
rous, and  therefore  his  full  development  was  bet- 
ter secured  by  a  dietcorresponding  with  his  nature. 
If  the  human  frame  was  of  gigantic  mould 
among  the  primitive  race,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  accordance  with  my  theory  of  the  pro- 
gressive degeneracy  from  the  flood,  the  mum- 
mies of  Egypt  would  shew  a  stature  above  the 
present.  But  from  the  physiological  principles 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  essay,  it  is 
probable  that  the  chauge  would  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished before  many  generations  had  passed 
away;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
mummies  discovered  are  of  a  date  approaching 
the  flood,  and  the  probability  is  they  were  re- 
posited  in  their  catacombs  after  man  had  reached 
his  present  stature.  Besides,  permit  me  to  refer 
to  a  statement  which  lately  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers,* that  during  the  Dead  Sea  expedition  the 
greatest  pains  had  been  taken  in  ascertaiuiug  the 
localities  mentioned  iu  the  Bible,  and  that 
among  other  discoveries,  the  pillar  of  salt  into 
which  Lot's  wife  was  converted,  and  which  Jo- 
sephus  says  existed  in  his  time,  had  been  recog- 
nized in  a  column  of  that  material  40  feet  high. 
The  learned  travellers  appeared  to  be  very  con- 
fident; but  I  confess  I  look  upon  their  supposed 
discovery  as  highly  improbable.  Yet  if  it  may  be 
regarded  as  true,  it  is  certainly  not  opposed  to 
my  theory;  for  though  it  is  probable  the  falling 
material  with  which  she  may  have  been  incrust- 
ed  extended  considerably  above  her  head,  yet  if 
the  pillar  be  hers,  it  must  indicate  a  height  to 
which  the  human  frame  never  approaches  now. 
The  destruction  of  Sodom,  at  which  time  Lot's 
wife  perished,  took  place,  it  will  be  remembered, 
just  about  the  period  of  Noah's  death,  when  the 
degeneracy  supposed  could  only  have  partially 
taken  place.  Another  indication  of  their  gigantic 
size  may  bo  found  in  the  mythological  tales  of 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  Titans  and  the  gi- 
ants, in  whose  wars  with  the  Gods  may  pos- 
sibly be  recognized  obscure  traditions  of  that 
early  and  turbulent  era  when  mighty  men 
of  old,  men  of  renown,  contended  for  empire 
over  nations  of  giants,  and  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violeuce  and  blood  by  the  strife  of  ambition. 
Nor  is  it  easy,  on  a  diflereut  hypothesis,  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  traditions  of  a  gigan- 
tic race  inhabiting  the  earth  in  early  times 
were  almost  universally  prevalent  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Grave  philosophical  wri- 
ters assumed  the  fact  as  true,  and  sought  to  ex- 
plain ic  by  supposing  a  principle  of  decay  inhe- 
reut  iu  uature,  by  which  her  productions  were  * 
diminished  and  deteriorated  from  age  to  age. 

*  The  above  was  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  before 
Lieut.  Lynch'(«  travels  in  PaleBtine  had  been  published. 
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Even  Lucretius,  perhaps  the  most  daring  free- 
thinker of  all  antiquity,  and  the  readiest  to  deny 
what  he  could  not  account  for  by  natural  causes, 
admitted  the  fact  and  suggested  some  such  expla- 
nation as  that  referred  to.  Among  the  poets  such 
allusions  perpetually  occur,  of  which  I  select 
only  one  from  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Georgics,  *' Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,*'  &c., 
which  may  be  almost  literally  rendered  in  a  sort 
of  English  hexameter: 

*»  And  truly  the  time  is  coming  when  in  those  regions 
The  husbaudman,  breaking  llie  soil  with  his  crooked 

ploughshare, 
Will  find  old  javeliua  corroded  by  cankering  rust ; 
Or  strike  against  empty  casques  with  liis  ponderous 

harrow, 
And  wondering  see  huge  bones  in  uprooted  graves.*** 

But  the  inquiry  will  occur  to  the  minds  of 
some,  how  it  happens  that  if  our  primitive  an- 
cestors were  so  superior  in  intellect  to  their  de- 
generate posterity,  no  traces  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  science  they  must  have  made  have 
descended  to  us  by  tradition.  The  answer  to 
this  presents  perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect 
in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed  ;  but  the 
length  to  which  I  have  already  proceeded  obliges 
me  to  hurry  to  a  close,  with  little  more  than  a  few 
intimations  of  what  might  be  greatly  extended. 
If  such  traditions  existed,  they  would  have  passed 
through  a  degenerate,  uneducated  race  of  wan- 
dering barbarians,  scattered  abroad  through 
the  earth,  and  only  in  occasional  spots  offering 
peculiar  advantages,  collected  into  cities  and 
having  leisure  from  pursuits  of  necessity  to  at- 
tend to  intellectual  gratifications.  Very  little  of 
antediluvian  wisdom  could  have  been  preserved 
in  this  way,  and  what  was  not  extinguished  must 
have  been  above  the  comprehension  of  those 
among  whom  it  lingered.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  grossly  misunderstood  and  perverted, 
and  sometimes  have  lain  hidden  under  mystical 
rites  and  mythological  legends  often  too  obscure 
ever  to  be  rightly  interpreted.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  whether  there  are  not  indi- 
cations such  as  I  have  described.  And  here  let 
me  refer  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  that  re- 
markable tract  of  Lord  Bacon,  De  sapientia  vet- 
eri/m,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  law- 
giver of  modern  philosophy,  who  possessed  per- 
haps the  broadest  and  brightest  uninspired  intel- 
lect that  has  risen  upon  the  world  since  history 
began,  bowed  bis  mind  in  wondering  admiration 


•  The  passage  from  Virgil  was  cited  because  the  exact 
words  happened  to  be  remembered,  not  becausn  it  wfib 
thought  the  most  appropriate.  For  the  views  of  Lucre- 
tius the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  of  liii<  poem  Ve  renim  Natura, 


of  the  bidden  wisdom  contained  in  many  of  tho§e 
ancient  fables,  which  to  the  careless  observer  ap- 
pear a  mass  of  revolting  absurdity.  But  I  cauaot 
dwell  upon  this  subject.  Yet  let  me  refer,  as  brief- 
ly as  possible,  to  a  few  such  indications  as  did  not 
fall  within  the  compass  of  Lord  Bacon *8  design, 
which  embraced  the  tales  of  mythology  aloue.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  mystic  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, celebrated  from  the  earliest  historical  ages, 
and  claiming  to  have  descended  from  the  remo- 
test antiquity,  nor  to  that  of  the  Brahmins,  sor 
of  the  Persians,  nor  to  the  Eleusinian  and  odier 
mysteries,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  repos- 
itories of  a  wisdom  far  superior  to  that  of  their 
own  age.  Of  these  we  know  too  little  to  furnish 
materials  of  reasoning.  But  among  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers  we  find  hints  worthy  of  deep 
attention.  Leucippus  and  Democritus  taught 
that  the  universe  consisted  of  ultimate  atoms. 
Their  theory  has  been  confirmed  in  the  present 
century  by  long  and  painful  researches  iuto  cue 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  abstruse  departments  of 
chemistry,  a  science  which  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  learned  Dr.  Cud  worth  refers  this 
philosophy  loMoschuaov  Mockvs^  called  a  Phoe- 
nician, but  whom  he  seeks  to  identify  with  Moses 
the  Jewish  lawgiver.  Again,  Epicurus  adopting 
the  theory  of  the  elder  philosophers,  and  rejecting 
a  God  as  they  did,  taught  in  addition  that  these 
ultimate  atoms  tended  downwards  in  lines  uot 
absolutely  parallel,  but  exceedingly  near  it;  and 
coming  into  contact  in  that  way,  were  agglome- 
rated together  and  formed  matter.  He  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supposo  a  slight  de- 
clension from  the  perpendicular,  as  otherwise 
the  particles  all  falling  in  parallel  lines  would 
never  come  together,  and  therefore  no  visible 
creation  could  have  resulted.  This  Cicero  pro- 
perly ridiculed  as  introducing  an  effect  withoata 
cause,  than  which  he  contended  nothing  conid 
be  more  unphilosophical.  Now,  jnst  substitute 
the  words  "  to  a  centre  of  attraction"  for  the 
word  **  downwards,"  which  really  means  the 
same,  and  we  have  not  only  the  law  of  gravitation, 
but  the  main  principle  of  that  sublime  theory  of 
Lecomte  and  Laplace,  which  only  centuries  of 
the  profonndest  mathematical  abilities  applied  to 
astronomy  were  able  to  educe.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  Epicurus,  by  the  absurd  use  he  makes  of  bis 
principles,  understood  them  in  no  such  light. 
Again,  Thales  taught  that  water  was  the  original 
of  all  things,  an  aphorism  which  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  opening  words  of  Piodar*s  fint 
Olympic.  The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  geolo- 
gy, which  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a 
science  till  called  into  being  by  Cuvier  early  io 
the  present  century.  Yet  the  researches  of  ge- 
ologists seem  to  show  that  all  the  strata  compo- 
sing the  crust  of  the   earth  were  deposited  in 
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water. — And  again,  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitua 
made  fire  the  primordial  element.  It  is  difficnlt 
to  conjecture  with  any  certainty  what  expres- 
iions  so  very  indefinite  were  designed  to  signify; 
bat  perhaps  there  was  some  traditionary  refer- 
ence to  that  early  period  of  intense  heat  recog- 
nised by  geologists,  when  solid  rocks  were  fused 
into  beds  of  granite,  and  the  precious  metals, 
sublimed  into  vapour,  were  driven  into  moun- 
tain clefts  and  crevices,  forming  veins  of  gold  and 
silver. — And  still  farther,  Plato  in  one  of  his  works 
obscurely  expresses  what  looks  like  the  chemi- 
cal discovery  of  the  present  century,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  combine  in  definite  numerical 
proportions.  And  lastly,  the  theory  of  Pythago- 
ras in  regard  to  the  solar  system  appears  to  have 
been  in  its  most  important  feature  that  of  modem 
astronomy,  placing  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and 
making  the  earth  one  of  the  planets. — Now,  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  these 
great  scientific  truths  so  dimly  shadowed  forth  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  were  really  un- 
derstood by  them.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
tlwy  may  have  been  scattered  fragments  of  sci- 
SDtific  knowledge  possessed  by  a  race  far  supe- 
rior to  themselves,  which  descending  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  people  of  minds  too  narrow  and  feeble  to 
comprehend  them,  were  perverted  and  corrupted 
till  they  seemed  a  congeries  of  falsehood  and  ab- 
surdity? 

Another  fact  to  which  I  will  refer  is  what  great 
philologists  have  often  stated,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  languages  known  are  unusually  copious 
and  diversified,  presenting  a  highly  complicated 
structure  and  multiplied  inflections,  seemingly 
ibr  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  simple  races 
among  whom  they  were  found.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  the  dialects  among  our 
North  American  Indians,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Norman*s  Rambles  in  Yucatan. 
The  fact  is6ingular,  however  it  may  be  explained. 

Tbe  invention  of  a  written  alphabet  has  been  a 
•object of  much  speculation  to  philosophers,  who 
have  been  quite  unable  to  understand  by  what 
happy  direction  of  the  human  faculties  it  ever 
wumade,  requiring,  as  it  seems  to  do,  the  high- 
est powers  of  abstraction  at  a  time  when  these 
powers  must  have  been  feebly  exercised.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  connection  that  Mitford, 
the  Greek  historian,  solvos  the  diflSculty  by  sup- 
posing that  writing  was  an  antediluvian  art, 
which  had  become  almost  extinct  in  subsequent 
•ges. 

Zoroaster  and  Plato  have  passages  in  the  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  them  which  seem  to  shew  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion.  Voltaire  remarks  that  Plato 
was  almost  made  a  father  of  the  church  for  his 
trinity,  Which  nobody  could  understand.    But  if 


these  men  had  light  on  these  subjects  derived 
from  antiquity,  it  must  have  been  originally 
revealed,  as  the  highest  faculties  will  avail 
no  more  than  the  lowest  in  discovering  such 
truth,  and  therefore  I  do  not  refer  to  it  as  perti- 
nent to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  simply  aa 
a  highly  curious  fact. 

With  regard  to  the  loves  of  the  sons  of  God 
and  the  daughters  of  men,  I  have  concluded  to 
say  nothing,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  treat* 
ing  such  a  subject  with  becoming  delicacy. 


(( Lord !  Keep  my  Memory  Green  I" 

DickenM, 
BT  MRS.   ANITA   PET&E  DIItlflES. 


Id  the  shifting  scenes  of  life, 

Filled  with  sorrow,  toil  and  strife. 

May  no  shadow  overcast. 

Those  through  which  my  soul  has  past! 

May  no  fabled  Lethe  pour. 

Its  dark  waves  my  memory  o*er, 

Hiding  aught  of  pain  or  care, 

God  hoj}  traced  in  wisdom  there  *. 


On  the  tablets  of  my  brain. 
Ever  let  the  past  remain ; 
Wrong  and  suflering— deeply  felt. 
Still  by  mercy's  bond  were  dealt; 
And  the  keenest  pang  I've  known. 
Came  from  the  Almighty's  throne. 
Some  blessM  mission  to  fulfil. 
Humble  pride— or  save  from  ill ! 


Good  and  evil— weal  and  wo. 
From  the  same  pure  fountain  flow. 
Though  their  purposes  may  be 
Hidden  from  humanity  !^ 
Blessings  visible  :  no  more 
Tell,  than  griefs  which  we  endure, 
Truths,  which  all  things  serve  to  prove, 
God  is  justice! — God  is  love!-> 


This,  our  faith  divinely  teaches ; 
This,  Experience  ever  preaches ; 
This,  the  lesson  Reason  draws. 
When  on  Time's  swift  course  we  pause ; 
This,  the  firm  conviction  given, 
Through  communings  oft  with  heaven ; 
Bidding  us  when  all  is  seen. 
Ask — "  Lard  /  keep  my  memory  green  ! 

New  Orleane. 
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FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  June,  1850. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  we  have  been  upon 
the  very  verge  of  civil  war  in  France.  Proof  is 
hourly  coming  in  that  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  May,  insurrection  was  imminent  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that  in  twenty  different  departments, 
they  were  only  awaiting  the  signal  from  Paris,  to 
I  unfurl  the  red  flag  and  let  loose  upon  Prance  the 
anarchy  and  terror  of  which  that  flng  is  the  sym- 
I  bol.  Weil,  if  the  honest  and  moderate  republic 
'  were  feasible  in  this  couutry,  and  the  insurrec- 
.  tion  were  in  good  faith  undertaken  to  establish 
I  that  republic,  1  must  admit,  notwithstanding  my 
unfeigned  abhorrence  of  this  extreme  remedy, 
.  there  has  been  sufficient  cause  to  resort  to  it.  I 
hold  to  the  right  of  insurrection ;  for  I  hold,  in 
behalf  of  all  nations,  to  the  rights  of  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Insurrection  of  which 
the  sincere  aim,  and  the  probable  end,  is  the  es- 
\  tablishment  or  restoration  of  rational  liberty,  is 
i  a  right  and  a  duty.  Neither  of  these  conditions, 
I  however,  existed  here  in  May ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  contemplated  rebel- 
lion has  signally  failed.  Its  aim  was  not,  its  end, 
if  successful,  would  not  have  been,  the  establish- 
ment of  rational  liberty  in  France.  But  as  inti- 
mated, Government  was  affording  a  sufficient 
cause.  Its  arm  was  raised,  and  a  terrible  blow 
was  threatened,  (the  blow  has  since  fallen,)  upon 
the  fundamental  republican  principle,  universal 
Buftrage.  The  Constitution  invests  with  the  elec 
tive  franchise,  **all  Frenchmen  who  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights.*'  A 
subsequent  clause  authorizes  the  legislature  to 
determine  by  law,  "  what  causes  shall  deprive  a 
French  citizen  of  the  elective  franchise.*'  It  is 
argued  by  many,  and  among  others,  by  that  emi- 
nently practical  and  sagacious  statesman,  Gen 
Cavaignac, — I  specify  him  as  the  man  whose 
opinion  is  upon  the  whole  entitled  to  most  con- 
sideration— that  the  Constitution,  pro|>erly  inter- 
preted, sanctions  no  exclusion  among  citizens  of 
the  legal  age,  but  such,  to  be  determined  by  law, 
as  imply  moral  delinquency  or  meutal  incompe- 
tence. No  fixed  residence,  even  of  the  shortest 
duration,  cau  be  constitutionally  exacted.  Thus 
you  perceive  universal  suffrage  in  a  larger  sense, 
I  believe,  than  is  practised  in  any  of  our  own 
Htates.  is  the  fundamental  law  of  France.  Kut 
the  reactionists  of  whom  I  have  so  often-epoken, 
and  who  are  still  in  power,  terrified  by  the  actual 
working  of  universal  suffrage,  (public  elections 
in  Paris,  in  April  and  March,  gave  large  majori- 
ties to  the  socialist  republicans,)  and  alarmed  for 
the  future,  uuitod  iu  stipport  of  a  bill,  which 


founded  upon  constitutional  authority  to  deter- 
mine certain  causes  of  exclusion,  and  preteod- 
iug  merely  to  regulate  universal  suffrage,  actaally 
limits  it  to  the  extent  of  depriving  of  the  elective 
franchise  four  millions  of  the  ten  millioos  con* 
stitutionally  entitled  to  it.  And  how  is  this  ef- 
fected ?  Not,  you  may  be  sure,  by  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  7%ten 
who  leads  the  majority  and  has  inspired  the  mea- 
sure. It  is  by  pushing  to  extreme  a  regulation 
admitted  to  a  degree  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly itself, — that  of  legal  residence.  The  new  bill 
requires  a  continued  residence  in  the  same  caa- 
ton  of  three  years^  and  prescribes  so  difficult  a 
mode  of  proving  this  residence,  that  the  resolt,  it 
is  calculated,  will  be  as  above  intimated.  A 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  represents  a 
department^  of  which  France  contains  eighty-iis. 
The  canton  in  which  this  long  residence  is  obliga- 
tory, is  a  much  smaller  territorial  dirision;  then 
being  in  all  2,486  cantons.  This  law,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  433  against  241,  will  bear 
with  especial  severity  upon  the  great  industrial 
centres  and  the  principal  cities.  It  originated  is 
a  determination  to  wrest  the  majority  in  Parii 
from  the  socialist  republicans.  The  elections  of 
10th  March,  in  which  Carnot,  de  Flotte,  and  Ti- 
dal were  successful,  and  of  28th  of  April  which 
sent  Eugene  Sue  to  the  Assembly,  showed  clearij 
that  without  some  heroic  remedy  like  that  adopt- 
ed, the  cause  of  the  reaction  was  lost  in  Parii, 
and  perhaps  in  France.  Nothing  has  kept  tbe 
people  quiet  during  the  progress  of  this  bffl 
through  the  Assembly  but  tbe  fear  of  prompt 
military  repression  upon  the  first  sign  of  rebel- 
lion. The  garrison  of  Paris  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  Tbe  most 
complete  arrangements  were  made  by  Gea. 
Changarnier,  who  commands  the  armyof  Parii, 
for  instant  and  efficient  action,  which,  asin  Jbm 
of  last  year,  would  not  allow  to  the  insurrection 
time  to  establish  itself.  These  preparations  kdoIb 
the  revolutionists  with  terror.  They  evidentiy 
feared  that  the  army,  notwithstanding  its  votes 
of  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  rouges^  would  fight 
on  the  side  of  government.  The  purpose  tbere- 
fore  which  was  unquestionably  entertained  three 
weeks  ago  of  another  descent  into  the  streeti* 
has  been  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  BeaioB> 
Never  has  material  order  been  better  assared  m 
the  capital,  than  it  is  at  the  present  mooieBl. 
But  the  conviction  is  universal  that  it  is  only  bj 
dint  of  the  hundred  and  forty  thousand  bayooeo 
that  we  enjoy  this  security ;  that  the  solutioo  bj 
which  the  present,  the  provisional,  is  to  end,  and 
something  permanent  to  be  established,  is  still  in- 
known  and  full  of  most  alarming  chances. 

Eugene  Sue^  the  well* known  aathor  of  tie 
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**My0t6rie8  of  Paris,"  the  elect  of  the  socialists 
of  Paris  on  the  28th  of  April,  he  whose  election 
has  tfforded  a  pretext  to  the  reactionist  measure 
just  described,  and  to  others  in  contemplation,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  most  harmless  and  inefficient 
nember  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  is  not 
made  of  Revolutionary  stuff.  No  thundering 
tribune,  reckless  demagogue,  and  builder  of  bar- 
ricades is  he.  It  is  said  that  he  already  re- 
coils from  the  r6le  full  of  agitation  and  perilous 
chance  which  his  political  friends  would  impose 
upou  him.  He  has  no  talent  for  action.  The 
pen  is  bis  weapon.  He  is  believed  to  sorely  re- 
peat him  of  having  listened  to  the  persuasions  of 
ambition,  and  to  sigh  for  the  luxurious  retirement 
of  his  reti'eat  at  Bordes,  where  he  was  notori- 
ously surrounded  with  all  the  sybaritic  enjoy- 
ments which  immense  wealth  can  supply  to  most 
voluptuous  tastes.  His  voice  has  not  yet  been 
beard  in  the  tribune.  He  has  only  appeared  in 
it  to  lay  upon  the  president*s  desk  petitions  in  fa- 
vor of  universal  suffrage.  Since  the  8th  of  May, 
the  day  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  Assembly, 
he  has  quite  ceased  to  attract  attention.  Upon 
that  occasion,  however,  every  eye  and  every 
glass  was  directed  upon  the  heavy  and  rather 
obese  person  of  the  aristocratic  lord  of  Bordes. 
His  dress  was  of  unexceptionable  elegance  and 
UBte.  His  cravat  was  tied  with  scrupulous  care ; 
his  gloves  were  of  most  irreproachable  yellow, 
aud  his  hair,  now  well  dashed  with  grey,  had 
evidently  just  passed  from  beneath  the  hands  of 
a  most  skilful  artist.  Upon  his  face  the  gazers 
eocountered  a  stereotyped,  half  satiric,  half  mel- 
ancholy smile.  Sue  immediately  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  hall,  was  observed  to  bear  to  the 
left.  He  soon  began  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
sauntered  with  elegant  nonchalance  from  bench 
to  bench,  and  finally  settled  between  his  two  col- 
leagues, Vidal  and  de  Flotte,  elected  in  Paris  the 
mouth  previous.  By  the  way,  these  three,  with 
Camot,  the  latest  elect  of  socialism,  are  reported 
to  have  given  mortal  offence  to  a  large  portion  of 
their  impatient  constituents,  by  the  prudence  of 
their  counsels  and  the  moderation  of  their  conduct. 
In  all  the  recent  discussions  of  the  revolutionary 
party  touching  the  expediency  of  a  popular  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  opposition  to  the  new 
law  on  elections,  these  four  are  understood  to 
have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  adjourning  inde- 
finitely the  appeal  to  arms.  De  Flotte,  (the  in- 
sorgent  of  1848,)  who  alone  of  them  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  tribune,  has  nstonished  every  body 
by  the  perfect  decornm  and  moderation  of  his 
language  and  opinions.  He  is  evidently  a  skil- 
ful political  leader,  and  hss  already  shown  an 
ability  in  the  tribune  which  places  him  first  of  the 
four  as  for  consideration  iu  the  Assembly.  He  is 
#eneeforth  esteemed  a  man  to  he  accounted  with. 


But  if  Sue  is  deemed  a  cypher  in  the  Assembly, 
he  is  not  deemed  so  out  of  it.  By  order  of  the  gen- 
eral, commanding  in  chief  the  fifth  and  sixth  mili- 
tary divisions,  his  last  work,  ''  The  Mysteries  of 
the  People,"  or  the  History  of  a  proletary  family 
during  the  course  of  ages,  has  been  forbidden 
circulation  in  six  of  the  departments  of  France. 
The  hero  of  the  "Mysteries  of  the  People,"  is 
one  Marik  Lebrenn,  who  is  introduced  to  us  as 
a  veritable  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Gal- 
lic leader  Brennus,  the  same  that  some  four  hun- 
dred years,  B.  C,  was  for  a  little  while  master 
of  Rome,  and  who  was  prevented  from  taking 
possession  of  the  capitoI  itself,  by  the  cackling 
of  those  illustrious  geese  that  we  all  wot  of. 
Mens.  Marik  Lebrenn,  (his  name  has  been  civil- 
ized, you  see,  in  its  passage  down  through  twenty 
two  hundred  years,)  is  in  this  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  honest  retailer  of  dry  goods. 
No.  — .  rue  St.  Denis,  iu  the  city  of  Paris.  But 
though  his  name  has  been  so  atrociously  Frenchi- 
fied, and  though  in  this  pacific  age  the  descend- 
ant of  the  terrible  Brenuus  has  addicted  him- 
self to  an  occupation  to  which  attaches  as  little 
of  the  terrific  as  to  any  in  the  whole  category  of 
civilized  occupations,  still  events  proved  that  M. 
Lebrenn  was  only  awaiting  the  occasion  to  show 
that  he  was  the  true  aud  worthy  son  of  the  bel- 
licose Gaul.  The  revolution  of  February,  1848, 
furnished  the  occasion.  He  and  his  whole  house- 
hold, his  wife,  his  son  Sacrovir,  his  daughter  Vel- 
leda,  his  servant  girl,  and  his  clerk  Gildas,  full- 
blooded  Gauls  every  soul  of  them,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  events  of  February — the  men 
upon  the  barricades,  the  women  in  scenes  more 
befitting  their  sex.  The  economic  doctrine  of 
the  work,  that  which  gives  it  an  actuality,  and 
insures  it  the  sympathy  of  socialists  and  commu- 
nists of  the  day,  is  the  claim,  by  the  proletary 
masF,  of  lands  seized  by  the  invading  Franks  and 
divided  among  themselves.  The  author  seeks 
to  connect  the  cause  of  the  proletary  socialists 
of  to-day  with  that  of  the  Gauls  conquered  aud 
plundered  by  the  invading  Franks ;  the  hate  of 
the  burgess  class,  which  now  animates  a  portion 
of  the  laboring  population,  with  that  formerly 
felt  toward  the  Frank  dwellers  upou  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mouse.  A  short  extract  will  enable  you 
to  judge  with  what  skill  aud  effect  this  is  done. 
Duch^ne,  a  young  working  man,  an  intimate 
friend  and  neighbor  of  the  Lebrenn  family,  is 
represented  as  in  conversation  with  an  old  man, 
his  grandfather.  The  old  man  criticised  the  odd 
fancy  of  Lebrenn,  which  had  placed  the  sword 
of  Brennus  as  a  sort  of  ensign  over  the  door  of 
an  humble  seller  of  dry  goods.  Thereupon  Du- 
chftne  recounts  to  his  grandfather  the  story  of 
Brennus  and  his  Italian  campaign,  as  he  got  it 
from  the  mouth  of  Lebreun. 
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**  Thin  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  of  his  army  were 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  almost  the  whole 
of  US  who  inhabit  this  country/* 

**But  stop  a  moment— yoa  say  they  were 
Gauls?" 

•'Yes,  grandfather." 

"Then  we  are  descended  from  the  Gallic 
race?" 

"  Certainly." 

••  But  we  are  French !  How  the  devil  do  you 
reconcile  that,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Our  country,  the  mother  country  of  us  alK 
has  not  always  been  called  France.  You  must 
know  that  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago,  hordes  of  barbarians,  half  savages, 
coming  from  the  depths  of  the  German  forests, 
real  Cossacks  in  a  word,  poured  down  and  at- 
tacked the  Roman  armies  which  were  already 
effeminated  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  The  Ro- 
man armies  were  defeated  and  driven  away,  and 
the  invaders  in  their  turn  seized  upon  our  coun- 
try, deprived  it  of  its  very  uame,  and  called  it 
France  in  token  of  their  conquest." 

"  The  brigands  !"  exclaimed  the  grandfather. 
**Ry  man*8  faithi  I  would  have  preferred  the 
Romans.    They  left  us  at  least  our  name !" 

"  That*s  true.  And  then  again,  the  Romans 
were  the  most  civilized  people  of  the  world ; 
whereas  the  Franks  were,  as  T  told  you,  real  Cos- 
sacks :  and  under  their  domination  every  thing 
has  been  to  begin  over  again  for  the  Gauls." 

"  Ah,  my  God  !  my  God !" 

"  These  hordes  of  Frank  robbers" — 

**CaIl  them  Cossacks  at  once!  Gi^  them 
their  name !" 

"  They  were  still  worse,  grandfather,  if  that  is 
possible.  These  Frank  robbers — these  Cossacks, 
if  you  please,  called  their  chiefs  kings :  and  this 
seed  of  kings  has  perpetuated  itself  in  our  coun- 
try :  whence  comes  that  we  have  for  so  many 
centuries  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  kings  of 
Frank  origin  whom  the  royalists  call  their  kings 
hy  divine  right. '^ 

••Say  rather  by  Cossack  right!  much  obliged 
for  the  present !" 

••The  chiefs  were  called  Dukes  and  Counts. 
The  seed  of  these  too  is  preserved  among  us : 
whence  comes  it  that  we  have  so  long  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  possessing  a  nobility  of  Frank  ori- 
gin, which  treated  us  as  a  conquered  race." 

••What's  that  you  are  telling  me!"  said  the 
old  man  with  astonishment.  ''If  I  understand 
you  aright  then,  my  boy,  these  Frank  robbers, 
these  Cossacks,  kings  and  chiefs,  once  masters 
of  Gaul,  divided  amongst  themselves  the  lands 
which  the  Gauls  had  in  part  reconquered  from 
the  Romans?" 

-   *' Just  so,  grandfather!     The  Frank  kings  and 
lords  stole  the  possessions  of  the  Gauls,  and  dis- 


tribated  among  themseFras  lands  and  peopls,j«t 
M  we  divide  now-a-days  a  farai  and  its  cante." 

••  And  our  fathers  were  thus  atripped  of  tbek 
property  by  these  Cossacks  ?" 

••Our  fathers  were  again  reduced  to  slavery ai 
under  the  Romans;  and  forced  to  till  for  die  be»- 
efit  of  Frank  kings  and  lords  that  earth  wbieh, 
since  Gaul  has  been  Gaul,  had  belonged  to  then- 
selves,  to  them  the  Gauls." 

•'  So  it  appears,  my  boy,  that  the  Frank  kiBp 
and  lords,  after  having  robbed  our  fathers  of  th^ 
property,  were  living  upon  their  sweat" — 

.••Yes,  grandfather.  And  they  sold  at  die 
market  house  men,  women,  childrent  and  yomg 
maidens." 

••  Weil,  now  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,"  cried 
the  old  man,  ••  I  am  no  longer  prond — ^no,  not 
the  least  bit  in  the  world— of  being  a  Freneb- 
man !  Rut  confound  it  all !  tell  me— during  sH 
this  while  did*nt  our  nice  little  old  granddam.  is- 
surrection,  show  the  end  of  her  nose  occasion- 
ally, and  that  in  spite  of  those  devils,  the  priests?" 

*•  It  is  nat  likely  that  all  this  time  passed  with- 
out numerous  revolts  of  the  serfs  against  the  kioga 
lords,  and  priests.  Bat,  gnuidfatber,  I^add 
you  all  the  little  I  know  about  it — and  that  Ms 
I  learnt  while  doing  some  joiner's  work  in  the 
shop  of  M.  Lebrenn  opposite." 

••  Ah !  the  linen  draper  opposite— is  he  N 
knowing  as  all  that  ?" 

'•  He  is  as  knowing  as  he  is  |>atriotic.  He  ii 
a  Gaul  of  the  old  stock.  A  nd  sometimes,"  added 
Duch6ne,  not  trying  to  conceal  a  blush,  ••  Pve 
heard  him  tell  his  daughter,  kissing  her  promily 
for  some  answer  that  she  had  made  iiioi«  •Okl 
you— you  are  a  true  Gaul !'  " 

You  perceive  of  course  the  evident  tendesey 
of  the  above  to  suggest  social  antipathies,  amy 
class  against  class,  and  aggravate  immeasuralily 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  war  by  which  alone  I  fear 
the  difficult  political  problem,  witli  which  Frtnce 
is  now  occupied,  can  be  conducted  to  its  iols- 
tion.  The  authorities  have  well  done  in  fofiiid- 
ding  the  circulation,  during  the  present  crisis,  of 
such  incendiary  matter  among  the  ittflafflmslill 
population  of  certain  departments,  in  which  the 
existence  of  martial  law  permits  the  arbitraiy 
measure  to  be  legally  taken.  I  have  upoa  my 
pen*s  tip,  and  can  hardly  forbear  citing  extntn 
from  former  writings  of  Eugene  Hue,  in  wbiek 
doctrines  highly  monarchic  and  anti-socialist tis 
most  eloquently  and  indignantly  set  forth.  Bit 
enough  of  Sue  for  the  present.  We  wtlldisniM 
with  the  quotation  of  just  five  lines  from  bisni- 
dress  to  the  socialist  democrats  of  Paris  while  a 
candidate  before  them.  He  declares  that  die 
dictates  of  his  heart  and  of  his  reason  both  coa- 
pel  him  to  be  socialist.  ••  I  am  convinced,"  says 
he,  •'  of  the  insufficiency  of  private  charity  W 
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•IniB  Md  of  all  palliativM.  We  miMt  destroy 
tbe  very  germ  of  pauperitm.  TbU  redoubtable 
problem  of  miaery  miMt  be  raaolved  at  all  costs/' 

Lamartlne  has  obtained  from  tbe  Assembly 
leave  of  absence  for  two  or  three  months  and  is 
apon  the  eveof  leaving  France  for  the  East,  to  take 
poisession  of  the  little  principality  which  has  been 
ceded  to  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  by 
tbe  Sultan.  Some  pretend  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  return  no  more  to  ungrateful,  uncomprehend- 
ing Prance,  and  that  he  will,  from  Marseilles,  re- 
mit to  tbe  President  of  the  Asssembly  the  resig- 
nation of  h'ls  seat  as  deputy.  Not  he.  This  de- 
parture for  the  East  has  been  deferred  a  week  or 
two  in  order  to  give  Lamartine  the  opportunity 
of  defending  in  the  tribune,  during  the  debate  on 
tbe  election  law,  his  republic,  (he  never  omits  an 
occasion  to  claim  the  republic  as  most  particu- 
larly bis  work).  In  fact,  he  delivered  upon  that 
occasion  a  very  sensible  speech ;  believing,  as 
he  professes  to,  that  the  republic  may  yet  work 
well  and  become  normal  iu  France.  He  admit- 
ted tbe  many  manifest  defects  of  the  actual  organ- 
iutioii  of  universal  suffrage,  but  contended  with 
moch  eloquoDce  and  power  that  tbe  bill  before 
the  boose  was  extremely  objectionable — he  al- 
moet  went  to  the  length  of  calling  it  unconstitu- 
tional. He  argved  that  it  was  necessary  before 
modifying  the  electoral  law  to  the  extent  desira- 
ble, to  await  the  times  set  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self, for  tbe  amendment  of  that  instrument;  then 
amend  it  so  as  to  authorize  such  restrictions  of 
aniversal  suffrage  as  would  remove  the  immense 
dangers  with  which  it  is  now  pregnant*  La- 
martine's  ideas  upon  universal  suffrage  in  the 
abstract  and  upon  its  application  in  France  are, 
on  tbe  whole,  practical  and  statesmanlike;  but 
bs  has  of  course  some  extra,  poetical,  Lamartt- 
aish  notions,  which  as  they  are  of  no  interest  in 
France  would  be  still  less  so  in  the  United  States. 
Let  them  pass  therefore. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Lamartine  has  en- 
joyed a  great  literary  triumph  :  sought  by  him 
apon  a  new  field — a  field  which  many  in  the 
United  States  will  be  surprised  that  the  senti- 
mental and  religious  poet  should  have  advanced 
apon — ^the  stage.  Lamartine  made  his  debut  at 
tbe  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin.  Great  was  the 
press  which  thronged  the  doors  even  from  an  early 
hoar  of  the  morning  to  be  present  at  the  first  re- 
presentation of  "  ToMSscunt  XfOtfMrfure,*'  adrama 
in  five  acts  and  in  verM,  by  **  Alphoose  do  La- 
maniae.*'  The  name  of  the  piece  indicates  suf- 
ficiently tbe  time  and  place  and  character  of  the 
scenes  which  are  made  to  pass  before  the  mind 
and  eye.  The  iucidents  are  most  drawn  from 
that  ill-advised  military  expedition  which  at  the 
•emmencemeut  of  the  present  century  Bona- 


parte, first  consul,  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  under 
the  command  of  Le  Clerc.  At  the  rising  of  tbe 
curtain  a  splendid  sunset  is  represented,  illumi* 
natiug  a  sparkliag  sea.  Negroes  and  negresses 
upon  the  shore  appear  dancing|about  a  pole  from 
the  top  of  which  a  multitude  of  tri-coloured  rib- 
bons float  fantnsticaliy  in  the  breeze.  A  mulatto 
Samuel  is  seen  iu  tbe  midst  of  a  group  of  negro 
children  teaching  them  to  sing  in  chorus  the 
Marseillaise  of  St.  Domingo. 

Samuels    "  Enfann  den  noirr,  proscritu  du  monda 
Pauvre  cbsir  changee  en  troupeau 
Qui  de  vuuH-in^mc,  race  iinmonde 
Portez  Ic  dciiil  survotrn  peaii 
Relevez  du  sol  votre  i^te 
Ozcz  retrouver  en  tout  lieu 
Dt9  femmen,  des  eiifanti  un  Dicu— 
Le  nom  d'homuie  eat  votre  conqu^ie!" 

But  I  will  stop  quotation.  It  is  not  exactly 
suited  to  our  meridian.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
poet  is  prodigtil  of  those  magniliceut  stanzas 
which  no  one  is  more  capable  of  constructing 
than  he;  and  of  those  sentiments  which  the  sub- 
ject is  so  well  fitted  to  inspire  to  a  generous  and 
poetic  imagination,  whose  glowing  pictures, 
drawn  at  a  distance,  have  never  been  modified 
by  the  more  sober  colours  which  tbe  brush  of 
reason  upon  nearer  inspection  and  candid  ap- 
preciation would  not  fail  to  supply.  Tbe  deco- 
ration of  the  piece  is  gotten  up  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence and  with  a  contempt  of  cost  for  which 
this  theatre  is  noted.  Perhaps  the  drama  of 
Lamartine  was  as  much  indebted  to  this  as  to  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  for  the  signal  success  with 
which  it  was  crowned.  His  name  at  the  falling 
of  the  curtain  was  hailed  with  loud  and  prolonged 
applause ;  but  the  author,  though  loudly  and  per- 
severingly  called  for,  would  not  carry  his  com- 
plaisance so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance  upon 
the  stage.  Dnriug  the  whole  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond acts  not  an  individual  of  white  race  appears 
upon  the  stage.  The  actors  are  of  all  shades 
from  deepest  ebony  to  bright  mahogany ;  and  it 
is  not  till  the  third  act,  in  the  midst  of  Lamar- 
tine's  most  pompous  verse,  in  the  French  camp, 
bewildered  and  astonished  by  tbe  noisy  succes- 
sion of  military  evolutions  that  the  spectator  is 
relieved  by  the  agreeable  presence  of  an  Euro- 
pean physiognomy.  It  is  probably  the  only 
piece  extant  in  which  an  author  has  ventured  to 
confine  the  action  for  so  long  a  time  to  individn- 
als  of  tbe  African  race.  Ltd  Felix,  a  young  de- 
butante, only  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  sister  of  Ra- 
chel, appeared  with  fine  promise  in  the  role  of 
Adrienne. 

Much  interest  has  lately  been  excited  in  the 
scientific  world  by  a  report  to  the  Academy 
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auuouuciDg  the  complete  suceess  of  an  experiment 
itidicated  by  Amgo  some  twelve  years  ago  for 
testing  the  comparative  merits  of  the  corpuscu- 
lar and  undulHtory  theories  of  light.  The  ex- 
periment imagined  by  Arago  had  up  to  the  present 
day  never  been  made  for  want  of  one  of  the  ne- 
cessary instruments,  a  mirror  revolving  with  a 
sufficient  velocity^-sonie  thousands  of  times  in  a 
second.  The  most  skilful  instrument  makers  bad 
been  in  vain  applied  to  for  twelve  years.  At  last 
the  mirror  is  produced  and  the  eventful  experi- 
ment takes  place.  The  result,  beyond  a  doubt, 
is  the  explosion  of  the  Newtonian  or  corpuscular 
theory,  according  to  which  Light  consists  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  possessed  of  inertia  and  projected 
or  emitted  from  all  luminous  bodies  with  nearly 
the  same  velocity,  about  200,000  miles  per  second. 
The  rival  theory,  originating  with  Descartes  and 
Hooke,  reduced  to  shape  by  Huygens,  perfected 
by  Dr.  Young,  and  almost  proved  to  be  true  by 
the  ingenious  researches  of  FresneL  Arago,  Pois- 
son,  Herschel,  Airy  and  others,  is  henceforth  to 
be  considered  true  by  demonstration.  The  un- 
dulatory  theory  teaches  that  an  excessively  rare, 
subtle  and  elastic  medium  or  ether^  fills  all  space 
and  pervades  all  material  bodies  occupying  the 
intervals  between  their  molecules;  and  by  its 
extreme  rarity  or  by  passing  freely  among  them, 
offering  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  planets  or  comets  in  their  orbits,  appreciable 
by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observations; 
and  having  inertia,  but  not  gravity.  It  further 
teaches  that  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  set  in  motion  by  the  agitation  of 
the  particles  of  ponderable  matter;  aud  that 
when  any  one  is  thus  set  in  motion  it  communi- 
cates a  similar  motion  to  those  adjacent  to  it, 
aud  thus  the  motion  is  propagated  farther  aud 
farther  in  all  directions  according  to  the  same  me- 
chanical laws  which  regulate  the  propagation  of 
undulations  in  other  elastic  media,  as  in  air,  wa- 
ter, &c.  That  vibrations  communicated  to  ether 
in  free  space,  are  propagated  through  refractive 
media  by  means  of  the  ether  in  their  interior,  but 
with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  its  inferior  de- 
gree of  elasticity.  That  when  regular  vibratory 
motions  of  a  proper  kind  are  propagated  through 
the  ether,  and  passing  through  our  eyes,  reach 
and  agitate  the  nerves  of  our  retina,  they  pro- 
duce in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  in  a  manner 
bearing  a  more  or  less  close  analogy  to  that  in 
which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  affect  our  auditory 
nerves  with  that  of  sound. 

Science  has  just  lost  two  of  its  most  illustrious 
worshippers  in  France,  Ducrotay  de  Blauwille 
and  Gay  Lussac. 

"  A  week  ago  to-day,"  said  Constant  Prevost 
on  the  7th  May  over  the  grave  of  his  deceased 
colleague,  '*A  week  ago  to-day,  and  at  this  very 


hour  which  now  finds  us  so  sadly  assembM 
around  bis  inanimate  body,  I  accideataUy  eoiw* 
ed  the  Sorboune  at  the  moment  when  M.  dt 
Blainville  was  commencing  his  lecture.  I  wai 
present  at  that  brilliant  and  animated  disconm 
which,  alas,  proved  to  be  bis  last.  With  what 
sincere  gratification  I  read  upon  the  features  of 
bis  numerous  auditory  the  powerful  intsren 
which  always  attaches  to  the  lucid  expositioDof 
great  and  elevated  thoughts,  and  that  unflaggiog 
attention  commanded  by  earnest  words  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  communicate  laboriously  aeqai^ 
ed  convictions.  The  next  evening  he  was  leav- 
ing Paris  to  visit  a  sick  niece,  near  Dieppe,  is- 
teuding  to  be  hack  by  Saturday  to  continue  with- 
out iuterruption  his  course  at  the  Sorbonue.  At 
the  moment  the  train  was  starting,  M.  de  Blsis- 
ville  was  found  dead  in  the  car  in  which,  appa- 
rently in  good  health,  he  had  a  minute  or  two 
before  taken  his  seat.*'  Marie  Henri  Ducrotay  <ie 
Blainville  was  born  at  Arques,  the  12th  Sepien- 
her,  1778.  The  younger  son  of  a  noble  family, 
he  was  destined  to  the  career  of  arms,  and  eit- 
tered  the  military  school  of  Beaumont.  For 
some  unknown  cause  he  suddenly  left  the  school 
in  1792  and  fled  from  France.  Upon  bis  retnni 
he  devoted  bis  first  years  with  all  the  enthusiasa 
of  his  ardent  temperament  to  the  study  of  vari- 
ous branches  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  in- 
dulged too  at  thatepoch  in  the  fashionable  dissipi- 
tions  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  twenty-aevea 
he  was  still  floating  on  quite  uncertain  as  to  hit 
course  for  the  future,  when  Chance  or  retber 
Providence,  determined  irrevocably  the  vocatiot 
of  de  Blainville.  Entering  accidentally  the  Col- 
lege of  France  he  heard  one  of  Cuvier's  lectaroi. 
Suddenly  struck  with  the  interest  of  the  solh 
ject  and  with  the  persuasive  maunw  in  which 
it  was  treated  by  the  celebrated  profeasor  he  left 
the  lecture  room  firmly  resolved  to  devote  bioi- 
self  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to  become  bioh 
self  a  professor.  He  immediately  broke  off  fron 
his  old  companions  and  old  habits.  Three  yean 
after  we  find  him  delivering  a  course  of  lectarea 
on  human  anatomy.  Two  years  later,  in  1810i 
he  becomes  a  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1812,  af- 
ter having  occasionally  occupied  the  chair  of  Co- 
vier  at  the  college  of  Franco  and  at  the  Museoa, 
he  took  possession,  after  public  com  petition,  of 
the  chair  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  And  when  in  i^ 
science  was  smitten  with  a  blow  crnel  and  onex* 
pec  ted  as  that  beneath  which  it  is  now  beodis^ 
de  Blainville,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciea- 
ces  and  of  all  the  learned  bodies  of  Europe,  wai 
the  only  man  designated  by  public  opinion  and  the 
choice  of  his  brethren  to  take  the  place  of  Ca- 
vier,  in  the  chair  of  comparative  anatomy.  It 
had  cost  him  but  twenty-eight  years  to  attain  by 
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his  own  efforts  this  supreme  position  in  science. 
The  last  great  work  of  de  BlainviUo,  commenced 
stthe  age  of  sixty-two  with  all  the  spirit  and  en- 
thnsiasm  of  jouth,  and  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  an  unfinished  state,  is  entitled 
** Osteography  or  comparative  iconographic  de- 
scription of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  dental  sys- 
tem of  the  five  classes  of  vertebra  ted  animals, 
receot  and  fossil,  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  to 
Zoology  and  Geology.'*  The  work  is  accom- 
panied with  lithographic  plates  made  under  his 
direction.  The  object  of  de  Blainville  in  this 
work  is  to  prove  that  the  beings  of  all  epochs 
belong  to  the  same  plan;  that  in  the  lost  animals 
of  the  old  world  the  naturalist  finds  nothing  fun- 
damentally strange,  nothing  which  announces 
different  conditions  of  existence,  nothing  which 
can  reasonably  induce  the  supposition  that  they 
might  not  have  lived  in  common  with  the  ani- 
mals of  our  epoch,  that  those  animals  called  an- 
tediluvian come  simply  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
between  our  classes,  our  genera,  and  our  species, 
^U  it  not,'*  exclaims  Constant  Prevost,  **  deplo- 
rable and  discouraging  to  see  that  a  work  which 
is  already  considered  abroad  as  one  conferring 
honour  on  France,  a  work  which  has  required 
on  the  part  of  its  author  so  much  care,  labour, 
and  sacrifice,  cannot  be  worthily  and  properly 
continued  ?**  It  is  a  common  remark  that  men 
of  science  all  over  the  world  and  particularly  in 
France  are  of  the  most  part  infidels.  De  Blain- 
ville was  an  exception.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  sincerely  Catholic  and  to  have  become 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  religious  faith  as 
his  years  and  scientific  knowledge  increased.  In 
the  preparation  of  his  **  History  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,*'  he  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  Abbe 
Manfred,  who  was  his  disciple  and  friend. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Blainville  a  se- 
cond stroke  severer  even  than  the  first  took 
Gay-Lussae  from  the  field  of  science.  His  name 
at  least,  will  be  familiar  to  every  one  of  your 
readers.  Gay-Lussac  b  one  of  those  who  have 
most  contributed  to  the  scientific  renown  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  died  at  his  resideuce, 
57  rue  Cnvier,  near  the  garden  of  Plants  in  Paris, 
on  the  9th  ult.,  aged  seventy-one  years.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to  his  char- 
acter and  fame.  Six  of  his  surviving  brethren 
of  the  Academy  delivered  addresses  over  his 
tomb.  That  of  his  intimate  friend,  the  illustrious 
Arago,  who  is  himself  now  quite  aged  and  rapid- 
ly declining,  was  especially  touching.  He  was 
so  affected  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  utter 
intelligibly  the  remarks  be  had  prepared,  and  they 
were  read  by  a  brother  member  present.  The 
scientific  researches  of  Gay-Lussac,  which  have 
won  for  him  bis  immense  reputation,  are  found 
extended  over  the  space  of  nearly  half  a  century. 


His  memoirs  upon  Iodine  and  upon  Prussic  Acid, 
are  models  of  their  kind.  The  law  of  gaseous 
combinations  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  acqui- 
sitions of  modern  physics.  His  observations  upon 
the  relation  of  the  capacity  of  saturation  with 
oxydation;  his  researches  upon  the  solubility  of 
the  salts;  and  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  by  the  bases;  his  remarks  upon  the  alums; 
bis  work  on  fermentation;  his  process  for  ana- 
lyzing organic  matters  by  the  oxide  of  copper,  m 
process  now  universally  adopted ;  his  memoirs 
upon  the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and  the 
hygrometer;  upon  the  density  of  vapours,  the 
dilatation  of  liquids  and  gases  and  numerous 
other  works  daily  appealed  to  as  authority,  all 
marked  with  Gay-Lussac*s  peculiar  stamp  of 
precision  and  originality,  will  assure  to  this  illus- 
trious savant  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  if  not  the 
first  place  in  the  first  rank,  of  the  men  who  have 
most  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Science.  It 
was  in  1801,  when  quite  a  young  man,  that  he 
made  his  two  famous  balloon  ascensions;  the 
first  in  company  with  Biot,  the  second  alone, 
when  he  ascended  to  a  height  of  six  thousand, 
six  hundred  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  greatest  elevation  which  at  that  date  had  ever 
been  reached.  The  object  of  these  ascensions 
was  to  take  thermometrical  observations  and 
make  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity 
He  published  many  years  ago,  in  connection  with 
Humboldt,  a  memoir  upon  the  analysis  of  air, 
the  correctness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
most  recent  experiments.  Davy  had  just  de- 
composed the  alkalis  by  the  action  of  the  Vol- 
taic battery;  Gay-Lussac,  in  connection  with 
Thenard,  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  action 
alone  of  chemical  affinities  the  metals  of  potash 
and  soda  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed 
in  the  extraction  of  many  bodies  which  were  ob- 
tained much  less  copiously  by  means  of  the  bat- 
tery. Soon  after  these  beautiful  experiments, 
boron,  silica,  aluminum,  magnesium,  &c.,  were 
successively  separated.  Chemistry  had  acquired 
a  new  decomposing  agent.  The  two  French 
lanans  discovered  Fluoboric  gas;  and  it  most 
be  admitted  that  from  the  discovery  of  their  new 
process  for  analyzing  organic  bodies  dates  an  era 
of  progress  in  organic  chemistry  which  has  not 
been  interrupted  for  thirty  years,  and  to  which 
Gay-Lussac  contributed  his  part  almost  up  to  his 
last  day.  Gay-Lussac  was  occupied  as  a  teacher 
of  youth  during  more  than  forty  years  of  his  long 
career.  All  the  older  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic 
and  Normal  schools,  all  the  old  habitues  of  the 
Sorbonne  well  remember  his  lucid  explanations, 
his  rigorous  demonstrations,  the  simplicity  of  his 
apparatus  and  the  broadness  of  his  views.  He 
applied  himself  occasionally  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess to  the  improvement  of  various  processes  in 
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the  nserul  arts.  His  alcoometer,  and  his  method 
of  testing  silver  money,  have  been  adopted  by 
law.  Manufacturers  nse  with  great  advantage 
a  process  suggested  by  him  for  testing  the  sodas. 
Gay-Lussac  was  all  his  life  a  modest  and  simple 
man  of  science.  His  grave  and  reserved  man- 
ners frequently  caused  those  who  did  not  know 
him  intimately  to  suppose  that  he  was  selfish  and 
cold.  This  was  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary 
he  was  warm  in  his  attachments  and  set  no 
bounds  to  his  devotion  to  those  he  loved.  Mauy 
are  the  instances  which  could  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this.  To  great  strength  of  character  he  uni- 
ted moderation  in  all  things.  He  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  deduce  from  facts  their  probable 
consequences  not  to  foresee  the  speedy  fatal  ter- 
mination of  his  disease.  But  in  full  view  of  this 
result  he  ever  displayed  the  calmness  and  firm* 
BOSS  of  one  who  awaits  death  without  fearing  it. 
An  intimate  friend  reports  that  visiting  him  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  had  passed 
several  days  without  sleep,  not  a  complaint  was 
heard  to  escape  him.  He  barely  remarked  that 
bis  disease  was  difficult  to  cure,  and  changed  the 
subject  by  iuquiriug  into  the  details  of  certain 
experiments  lately  presented  to  the  Academy. 
Mme.  Gay-Lussac  suggested  that  he  was  fa- 
tiguing himself  by  talking  too  much.  "I  have 
spoken  but  little,"  he  replied  with  a  faint  smile, 
**but  I'll  speak  less."  This  notice  of  Gay-Lus- 
sac is  already  long,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  close 
h  without  transferring  to  my  sheet  the  short  ad- 
dress  of  the  hardly  less  illustrious  Arago,  deliv 
ered  over  the  grave  of  his  departed  friend.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  friend  rather  than  a  formal  eulo- 
gy of  the  departed  savant, 

"  Gentlemen — I  am  unable  to  resist  the  desire 
I  feel  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  my  old  friend.  One 
sees  but  badly  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  yet  I 
may  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction  from 
any  one,  that  the  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, could  uot  have  sustained  a  greater  loss 
than  that  which  we  are  now  assembled  to  de- 
plore. The  emiueut  qualities  which  shone  so 
brilliantly  in  the  ripe  age  of  Gay-Lussac  wore 
early  revealed  in  him.  He  was  still  a  pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  school  when  Bertholet  appreci- 
ated him,  accorded  to  him  his  friendship  and 
made  him  his  assistant.  He  to  whom  shall  fall 
the  honor  of  analyzing  in  one  of  our  solemn 
meetings  the  scientific  career  of  our  illustrious 
brother,  will  not  fail  to  signalize  that  rectitude  of 
judgment  which  in  every  questiou  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  enabled  him  with  marvellous  cer- 
tainty to  seize  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.  You 
will  then  see  how  he  crushed  in  his  powerful 
grasp  all  the  data  of  the  problem  to  be  solved 
and  composed  from  them  those  simple  laws» 


which  under  the  name  of  Gay-Lnssac'i  lam, 
shed  floods  of  light  upon  the  abstrusest  npftu 
of  science  and  challenge  tbe  admiration  of  the 
world.  Our  illustrious  brother  showed  hiii»elf 
during  his  whole  life — what  is  unhappily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare — an  impartial  and  bo* 
nevolent  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  his  rivak. 
No  touch  of  jealousy  ever  soiled  his  besittifiil 
mind.  It  was  with  unraingled  pleasure  that  be 
applauded  the  successes  of  others.  Laying  aside 
every  petty  consideration  of  nationality,  be  took 
lively  and  magnanimous  interest  in  the  progrca 
of  the  sciences.  But  notwitfastading  his  appa- 
rent coldness,  he  duly  estimated  the  pore  sad 
brilliant  glory  which  scientific  discoveriea  wen 
calculated  to  reflect  upon  onr  country.  Take 
this  anecdote  in  illustration.  It  is  cbaracterotk 
of  the  man.  A  humble  saltpetre-man  diseoren 
in  the  residuum  of  his  work  a  simple  body  wbiek 
has  since  received  the  name  of  Iodine.  Tbii 
body  is  remitted  by  M.  Courtob  to  a  cbemiii. 
who  having  his  attention  drawn  in  another  di* 
ruction,  preserves  it  without  examinatum  in  iw 
laboratory.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a  ereatire 
mind  and  a  savani  of  European  celebrity,  vinti 
Paris,  and  the  bottle  containing  the  mysterioai 
substance  is  delivered  to  him  without  reserw. 
Gay-Lussac  is  informed  of  the  fact,  and  pe^ 
ceives  at  a  glance  the  thousand  criticisms  iromd- 
iug  to  tbe  honor  of  our  expertmoDtera  and  of  oar 
academies,  to  which  this  precedence  ivbtch  i^ 
cident  and  a  little  indiscretion  were  according  to 
the  investigations  of  a  foreign  chemist,  might  givo 
rise.  He  hasteued  to  the  manufacturer  of  ealt- 
petre,  procures  small  parcels  of  tbe  new  nb* 
stance,  sets  to  work,  and  in  a  few  weeks  prods* 
ces  one  of  the  most  admirable  memoirs  wbidi 
the  annals  have  ever  had  to  record.  Tbe  fotnie 
biographer  will  doubtless  call  attention  to  that 
series  of  exact  methods  and  precise  instrumeati 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Gay-Lossac,  aad 
by  the  aid  of  which  several  branches  of  ph^ 
and  chemistry  have  acquired  the  precision  of  the 
astronomical  sciences.  As  for  me,  I  have  set 
the  heart,  however  great  may  be  the  iatemt 
which  they  possess,  to  enter  into  technical  devel* 
opments  above  this  still  open  tomb.  LetiaeMj 
in  conclusion  to  such  as  did  not  know  Gay-Lot- 
sac  personally,  that  our  lamented  brother  vai 
not  less  distinguished  by  his  moral  qualities  this 
by  his  choice  intelligence ;  that  he  was  adsro* 
ted  friend,  a  kind  father,  and  a  model  for  hoe- 
bands.  Farewell,  my  friend  !  Thy  name  ohall 
remain  graven  in  ineffaceable  lines  in  the  memofy 
and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  enjoyed  tbe  bap- 
iness  of  appreciating  thy  genius  and  of  sbariDg 
thy  affection ! " 

Under  the  monarchy  Gay-Lussac  repnaotxad 
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IB  the  Chamber  of  DeputiM  the  department  of 
Upper  Vieoae,  of  which  he  was  a  natiTe.  He 
wa«  not  however  fitted  for,  and  never  distingaish- 
•d  hinuelf  in  political  life.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  peerage  by  Louis  Philippe  and  was  sit- 
ting  io  the  Chamber  of  Peers  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution.  Since  that  event  he  has 
taken  no  part  in  public  life;  and  for  the  last  six 
nonths  of  his  life  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
suffering  upon  his  death  bed.  The  last  time  that 
your  correspondent  saw  his  tall  form  and  pale  in- 
tellectual face  was  about  a  year  since  at  one  of  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  reported  not  long  ago  the  discovery  of  two  or 
three  more  of  the  small  planets  or  asteroids  re- 
Tolviog  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
making  in  all  ten.  ^n  eleventh  has  just  been 
added  by  M.  Gasparin,  a  young  Neapolitan  as- 
tronomer, the  same  who  discovered  Hygeia,  the 
last  reported.  He  calls  the  stranger  Parthenope, 
in  compliment,  I  presume,  to  Naples,  the  city  of 
his  residence,  which  was  formerly  called  Par- 
tbenope. 

Aiboniy  whose  dehuU  in  the  Italian  opera  were 
noticed  by  me  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  just  been 
reaping  another  field  of  fame  and  wealth,  the 
French  opera.  The  departure  of  Mme.  Pauline 
Gania,  who  bad  hitherto  appeared  as  Fi(U$  in 
the  "*  Prophet/'  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
performance  of  that  highly  popular  opera  or  find 
a  iubstitute  for  the  Oarcia.  This  was  a  difiScult 
task.  Bnt  attention  was  finally  directed  to  Al- 
boni.  She  had  just  appeared  and  with  great  sue- 
ceis  as  a  singer  of  French  in  several  concerts. 
Herstyle  and  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  tongue 
were  declared  by  the  critics  to  be  almost  fault- 
less. The  most  fastidious  ear  could  hardly  de- 
tect the  Italian  when  she  was  on  the  French 
boards.  Proposals  were  made  and  accepted. 
She  appeared  about  four  weeks  since  in  the 
eharacter  of  Fidis  and  with  such  success  that  al- 
ready the  Garcia  is  no  more  regretted.  The 
'*ProphetV'  receipts  every  night  of  itsperform- 
•aee,  are  $2,000.  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  in  the 
hew  roie.  Her  acting  is  said  to  be  improved,  but 
Mill  subject  to  the  old  objection  of  want  of  ani- 
mation. She  is  cold  and  passionless  in  manner. 
Not  so  her  singing.  That  is  beyond  criticism, 
and  pourtrays  in  perfection  to  the  ravished  ear, 
every  variation  of  passion  and  feeling;  only  the 
person,  the  face,  the  gesture,  refuse  to  codperate 
and  allow  the  eye  to  share  the  pleasure  of  the 
ear.  To  enjoy  perfectly  the  Alboni*s  singing  one 
should  shut  his  eyes. 

We  have  late  news  of  Jenny  Lind.  A  letter 
horn  Stockholm,  dated  24th  May,  says^^'Day 
Wore  yesterday  arrived  at  Stockholm  by  steam- 


er from  Lubeck.  At  the  wharf  the  celebrated 
vocalist  was  received  by  a  large  nnmber  of  young 
maidens  dressed  in  white  who  offered  her  flowers 
and  crowns.  A  carriage  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  sent  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  con- 
ducted Mile.  Lind  to  the  Eagle  hotel,  where  an 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  her.  At  night 
the  bouses  near  the  hotel  were  illuminated  by 
wax  lights  placed  in  all  the  windows.  A  com- 
pany of  professors  and  dUettanti  performed  a 
serenade  beneath  her  windows;  and  several  hun- 
dred young  men  formed  in  procession  in  honor 
of  the  illustrious  artiste,  and  marched  by  the 
light  of  torches  through  the  principal  streets  of 
our  capital.  Mile.  Liud  will  give  six  concerts  at 
the  royal  theatre  of  Stockholm.  According  to 
the  custom  among  us  whenever  a  distinguished 
artist  is  to  be  heard,  the  tickets  for  these  con- 
certs were  put  up  at  public  sale.  More  than  fif- 
teen thousand  persons  contended  for  the  tickets, 
and  all  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  Mile. 
Lind  will  leave  Stockholm  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  proceed  to  £ms,  the  noted  German  wa- 
tering place.  Her  engagement  in  America  com- 
mences 1st  October ;  and  she  purposes  sailing 
for  New  York  in  the  course  of  September*'* 

W.  W.  M. 


FLOWERS. 

BT    CHARLES   WOOD. 

O,  for  the  flowera  that  smile  when  Spring 
Soothes  their  first  slumber  with  a  dream 
Of  inftincy — and,  on  the  wmg, 
Regales  them  with  the  shower— the 
The  golden  air— the  wild  birds*  glancing. 
Brightly  plumed  along  the  sky. 
Or  *mid  the  green  wood  still  entrancing 
With  their  matchless  melody. 

Bright  flowerets,  wearing  angel  dyes, 
In  innocence  they  come  and  go— 
They  smile  alike  *neath  tranquil  skiea 
And  when  the  raging  tempests  blow ! 
Be  mine  to  love  them — gently  wreathing 
Round  <:ach  form  that  tempts  their  kiss^ — 
And  fancy  that  I  hear  them  breathing 
On  the  sephyr  tones  of  bHu! 

They  be  like  the  hues  of  eren 
That,  blooming  in  their  skyey  home, 
And  breathing  pure  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
Still  fade  before  the  darkness  come— - 
Baddmg  thus  m  spring— bright  morning-* 
While  they  lire  they  ara  but  blest,-* 
Dying  thus  at  Winter's  dawning— 
Lovely  still  they  go  to  rest! 

Balivar,  Twn. 
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HOMES  OF  THE  POETS. 

RYDAL  MOUNT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Messenger  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  were  kind  enoui^h,  some 
time  ago,  to  express  a  wish  that  I  would  con- 
tribute to  the  pages  of  the  Messenger.  Know- 
ing that  I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  during 
several  jears  past,  and  that  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the 
most  interesting  localities  in  the  world,  and  have 
had  intercourse  with  some  of  the  noblest  and 
best  in  other  lands,  you  have  thought  that  I  might 
be  able  to  furnish  you  with  some  papers  which 
would  not  be  nnwortby  a  place  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  Your  opinion,  thus  kindly 
and  flatteringly  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  value 
jmd  interest  of  such  articles  as  I  might  find  time 
to  write,  has  very  naturally  excited  in  me  the 
wish  to  gratify  you;  and  had  not  professional 
duties  of  no  light  character  prevented  hitherto 
my  doing  much  else  than  necessary  labor,  I  doubt 
sot  that  I  should  ere  this  have  sent  you  some  of 
my  lucubrations.  But  one  thing  and  another 
have  all  along  stood  in  the  way ;  and  even  now, 
were  it  not  for  a  recent  occurrence  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  world  of  letters,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  suspect  that  I  should  have  left 
unsaid  various  things  which  have  occupied  my 
thoughts  for  some  time  past,  and  which  may  not 
be  without  interest  or  importance  to  your  read 
ers.  I  refer  to  the  death  of  William  Words 
WORTH,  the  noblest  of  the  poets  of  his  age  and 
the  bravest  of  the  men  of  his  day  in  the  support 
of  truth,  purity  and  goodness.  His  decease  was 
not  unexpected  certainly,  for  he  was  foil  of 
days  and  honors,  and  bad  reached  that  period  of 
human  life,  when  in  the  expressive  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  **  our  strength  is  but  labor  and  sor- 
row, for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away." 
And  yet,  when  the  sad  news  of  his  departure 
first  came  to  me,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  lost  a 
dear  friend,  or  rather  a  revered  parent,  whose 
being  taken  away  is  our  loss,  but  his  gain.  Busy 
memory  called  up  the  recollections  of  other  days, 
when  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  the 
venerable  sage,  and  to  spend  some  of  the  pleas- 
antest  hours  and  days  of  my  life  in  elevating  and 
inspiriting  communion  with  England^s  bard.  It 
seemed  but  as  yesterday  when  I  was  at  Amble- 
side, Rydal  Mount,  and  other  charming  spots 
around  the  lovely  lakes  of  Westmoreland ;  and 
step  by  step  I  found  myself  going  over  the  grounds, 
just  as  not  long  ago  I  bad  done  in  reality.  It 
was  a  pleasing  and  yet  painfal  retrospect ;  and 
yet  though  painful,  I  would  not  have  been  spared 
it,  had  that  been  possible ;  I  knew  that  Words 


worth  had  been  gathered  unto  his  rest  die  rett 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God ;  and  aD 
grief  and  sorrow  were  swallowed  up  in  hopsaad 
confidence  of  his  now  enjoying  the  pare  and  m* 
alloyed  bliss  of  eternity. 

It  occurred  to  me,  while  thus  engaged  in  m* 
minisceneesso  interesting,  that  very  possibly  yoi 
might  wish  to  have  some  account  of  avisit  wkidi 
I  was  privileged  to  make  to  the  Lake  District, 
and  especially  of  the  time  which  I  was  pennitted 
to  spend  at  Rydal  Mount.  Accordingly,  I  hin 
looked  up  some  memoranda,  and  written  oat  for 
yon  with  tolerable  fulness  all  that  I  suppose  yoi 
will  care  to  have  on  this  topic.  Am  I  right  ii 
my  supposition,  that  you  and  your  readen  iviii 
be  interested  in  these  recollections  of  Wordi- 
worth  ?  If  not,  do  not  hesitate  to  consiga  them 
to  the  same  grave  where  lie  buried  many  otber, 
if  not  many  better,  efforts  of  the  pen.  If  yes 
accept  them — it  is  but  fair  to  warn  you-4tmaj 
entail  upon  you  not  unlike  things  respectbg  Boise 
others  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum  whom  I  ban 
met,  or  to  whose  homes  and  haunts  1  have  made 
a  devout  pilgrimage. 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  I  wasreon- 
ing  from  a  tour  in  Scotland.  Cireumstaaeeehad 
abridged  the  time  which  I  hoped  to  spend  in  the 
North,  and  some  private  matten  forced  men 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  I  conveniently  could  U 
London.  I  had  purposed  spending  several  weeta 
in  visiting  the  English  lakes,  and  thence  pasuig 
into  Wales,  to  cross  over  to  Ireland,  and  ao  n- 
turn  to  the  metropolis  in  good  time  to  go  on  tke 
continent  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and 
the  winter;  but  in  no  one  respect  was  I  able  to 
do  just  as  I  wished ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  cea- 
tent  with  a  few  days  instead  of  some  weeb  ia 
Westmoreland.  These,  however,  I  would  faia 
hope  were  well  employed. 

The  contrast  between  the  Scottish  and  Eofr 
lisb  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  I  found  take 
more  striking  than  I  had  imagined.  The  ferDV 
appeared  to  me  to  be  more  bold,  ragged,  ateep 
and  grand  ;  the  latter  more  quiet,  not  so  Idkyi 
more  rounded  and  better  wooded.  The  ntafk- 
ern  lakes  are  larger  in  general,  farther  reait- 
ved  from  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  more  b  > 
state  of  native  simplicity  and  beauty.  The 
English  sheets  of  water  are  less  extensive,  and 
bear  about  their  sides  and  banka,  and  on  tke 
neighboring  hills,  the  evidences  of  civilixatiQB 
and  refinement,  often  to  a  high  degree.  Beik 
are  beautiful,  and  both,  at  times,  sublime:  bedi 
are  pleasing,  and  leave  lasting  impresnons  on  the 
mind.  To  the  lover  of  the  wild  and  gloesiy 
scenes  where  nature  reigns  snpreine,  where  tbe 
hand  of  man  has  done  and  can  do  nothiag,  fcv 
spots  in  the  world  can  be  more  attraetiTt  itai 
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iMBe  ef  the  Glens,  and  HiUs,  and  Lakes  of  the 
Higbiaode;  but  to  him  wbo  admiree,  aud  lovee 
10  wander  amid  tbe  beautiful  and  quiet  scenery 
of  running  etream,  glassy  lake,  and  lofty  bill,  and 
wbo  feels  bow  much  the  mansion  of  the  poet 
tbe  eottage  of  tbe  historian,  the  village  spire,  and 
tbe  ▼iliage  itself,  half  bid  among  the  trees,  add 
to  tbe  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  there  is  no 
place  more  likely  to  win  upon  his  affections  than 
tbe  vicinity  of  Windermere,  Ulles water,  Rydal, 
Keswick,  and  other  points  in  the  Lake  District. 
Without  venturing  to  decide  upon  a  question  res- 
pecting which  there  is  much  room  for  discussion. 
I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  while 
I  enjoyed  very  highly  the  majesty  and  wild  gran- 
deur of  tbe  Highland  lakes  and  mountains,  I  was 
nevertheless  more  deeply  interested  in  Winder- 
mere and  Rydal  Water  than  1  can  well  express ; 
sad  1  felt,  as  never  1  had  felt  before,  bow  apt 
and  meet  was  this  lovely  region  for  such  men 
sad  christians  as  Southey,  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth : — alas,  that  they  are  gone,  and,  like  the 
righteous,  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  I 

"  Sed  omnei  una  manet  noz 
£t  calcanda  aemel  via  ieii." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  rather  lowering  day, 
after  passmg  over  a  veiy  billy  portion  of  road,  I 
leached  Ambleside,  a  small  town  situate  in  the 
Tile  of  the  Rotbay,  about  ten  miles  from  Palter- 
dale  on  UUeswater,  and  one  from  Windermere. 
While  riding  along  and  crossing  a  lofty  ridge,  I 
noticed  a  rather  curious  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
SBiall  inn,  or  farm -bouse  by  the  road  side,  to  thb 
affect :  ^  this  is  the  highest  inhabited  house  in 
Eoglaad ;"  which,  1  was  assured,  is  the  fact,  this 
spot  being  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  higher 
than  any  other  where  man  has  taken  up  bis  resi- 
dence. On  arriving  at  Ambleside,  I  found  very 
comfortable  accommodation  at  the  **  Salutation 
Hotel,"  which  I  venture  to  commend  to  ail  trav- 


The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  lovely  day  in  ap- 
pearance and  reality.  The  few  donda  that  ob- 
scared  the  brightness  of  the  sun  now  and  then, 
only  served  to  make  ir  seem  more  brilliant  and 
cheering  when  they  were  dispersed;  and  the 
qaiet  stillneas  of  the  scenery ;  tbe  repose  of  every 
object;  the  Sunday  garb  of  tbe  poor  man  and 
bis  children ;  the  groups  of  men,  women  and 
children  walking  to  churcht  both  across  the  green 
fields  and  along  the  high  road ;  the  equipage  of 
the  rich  aud  noble,  goiug  to  the  same  temple  to 
offer  up  **  common  prayer*'  with  all,  high  and 
low,  there  assembled  ;  these  and  such  like  things, 
which  are  almost  peculiarly  English,  rendered 
tbe  day  and  the  season  of  rest  most  soothing, 
peaceCul  and  profitable  to  the  looker-on  who  es- 


teemed biniaelf  happy  in  being  one  of  Chriat'a 
disciples* 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  I  was  drawn* 
almost  irresistibly,  to  Rydal  Church,  for  it  ia 
there  that  tbe  great  and  good  Wordsworth  con- 
stantly attended }  and  I  had  a  strong  desire  both 
to  see  and  become  acquainted  with  the  venera- 
ble poet.  The  church  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Ambleside,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk  1  found 
it  to  be,  this  bright  and  cheerful  morning,  so  sug- 
gestive of  wholesome  reflections  and  so  full  of 
indications  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to  our 
race.  The  edifice  is  small,  containing  only  about 
thirty  pews,  with  a  single  aisle  through  the  mid- 
die  of  the  church ;  it  was  built  by  Lady  Flem- 
ing, who  resides  at  Rydal  Hall,  close  by,  and  if 
the  ''lady  of  tbe  manor."  On  tbe  Sunday  on 
which  I  was  present  the  church  was  well  filled, 
the  services  were  performed  as  usual  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  I  had  tbe  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  discourse  from  tbe  Rector  in  aid  of 
tbe  funds  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  tbe 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  made  honorable 
mention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  an  offshoot  of  tbe  Church  of  England, 
and  which,  though  now  vigorous  and  flouriahing« 
was  in  eariy  days  indebted  to  this  venerable  so- 
ciety for  fostering  care  and  support.  After  ser- 
vice, I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  tbe  incumbent  of 
the  parish ;  and  I  spent  some  two  or  three  hours 
in  very  agreeable  intercourse  with  him  and  bis 
interesting  family ;  in  the  afternoon  I  was  grati- 
fied with  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  sermon 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  who  married  one  of  the 
poet  Soutbey's  daughters. 

I  had  determined,  as  on  every  account  most 
fitting,  not  to  intrude  upon  Wordsworth's  privacy 
and  retirement  on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  begged 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Fleming,  to  say  to  him  for  me, 
that  I  would,  with  his  permission,  wait  upon  him 
in  the  morning.  This  was  directly  after  church, 
when  the  congregation  had  mostly  dispersed.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  excellent  old  man  learned 
that  I  was  from  America,  and  connected  by  fra- 
ternal ties  with  some  near  and  dear  friends  of  hia 
on  this  aide  the  Atlantic,  he  came  immediately 
up  to  me,  took  my  hand  with  paternal  regard, 
and  begged  me  to  walk  with  him  to  his  house. 
I  conld  not  decline  an  invitation  so  cordially 
given,  and  so,  walking  by  bis  side,  and  entering 
at  once  into  a  most  pleasant  conversation,  I  ac- 
companied him  to  Rydal  Mount.  The  road  that 
leads  to  it  is  finely  gravelled,  but  rather  steep  and 
fatiguing  to  inexperienced  pedestrians.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  brought  us  td  the  time- 
honored  residence  of  the  poet,  who,  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  consideration,  pointed  out 
the  varioaf  objects  of  interest  near  bis  mansion. 
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There,  directly  in  front,  at  some  digtance,  lay  in 
calm  and  silent  majesty,  the  lovely  Windermere, 
the  largest  of  the  English  lakes,  being  ten  miles 
m  length  and  more  than  a  mile  in  width  in  some 
places.  There,  a  little  to  the  right,  were  those 
hills  entitled  Lough rigg  and  Clappergate,  rising 
aloft  with  jagged  sides  and  having  near  their  base 
dumps  of  trees  and  bushes.  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  lay  Rydal  Water,  one  of  the  smallest,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes, 
with  its  woody  islets  and  picturesque  shores. 
Almost  at  our  feet,  was  the  sweet  little  village 
of  Rydal  and  the  tower  of  the  church  rising 
amid  the  trees.  On  our  left,  were  thick  woods 
and  undulating  hills  and  fields  of  grain  and  grass : 
the  whole  forming  a  landscape  of  no  common 
beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  when  seen  in  such 
company,  with  its  manifold  and  various  loveli- 
ness pointed  out  by  so  true  and  profound  an  ad- 
mirer of  nature*s  works,  more  captivating  than  I 
can  find  words  to  express. 

I  thought  it  but  proper  to  apologise  in  few,  but 
heartily  uttered  words,  forgiving  Wordsworth  the 
trouble  of  walking  up  and  down  to  get  at  the  points 
of  interest  and  beauty,  since  a  man  of  his  years 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  too  much  iu  the  way  of 
exertion.  He  promptly  rejected  any  plea  of  ex- 
cuse on  this  score.  **Oh,**  said  he,  smiling 
pleasantly,  **  don't  say  a  word ;  I  can  walk  my 
twenty  miles  a  day  with  any  of  you:'*  and  I  ob- 
served both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  his  company,  that 
his  step  was  elastic  and  vigorous,  and  his  move- 
ments uncommonly  active  for  one  who  was  within 
a  year  of  fourscore. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  rambling  about 
with  the  poet  and  gazing  upon  the  beauties  of 
that  region  which  be  had  chosen  for  his  residence, 
where  alone  he  seemed  to  breathe  freely  and 
where  he  had  chosen  to  end  his  career.  I  was 
preparing  to  leave,  with  the  undnrstanding  that 
I  might  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  him  the 
next  day,  when  he  politely  urged  me  to  go  with 
him  into  his  cottage-house,  whose  woodbine 
porch  seemed  a  meet  entrance  to  a  bard*s  quiet 
home.  I  was,  I  coufess,  nothing  loth  to  accede 
to  his  request;  so  I  followed  my  venerable  host, 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  to 
others,  saw  his  grandchildren,  got  engaged  in 
conversation  on  various  subjects,  and — what 
wonder  is  it? — remained  for  hours  in  the  delight- 
ful study  of  the  poet,  enjoying  a  feast  of  good 
things  which  I  can  hardly  ever  again  expect  to 
meet  with.  There  I  was  when  tea  was  handed 
round,  and  there  I  spent  my  evening,  delighted, 
gratified,  proud  and  happy,  till,  quite  ashamed 
of  my  uureasonably  long  visit,  so  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, and  yet  so  hard  to  cut  short,  I  rose  to 
go  and  made  my  parting  greetings  to  all  around. 


Even  here  my  pleasure  did  not  end,  for  thekiai 
and  gentlemanly  host  himself  accompanied  me 
down  the  hill  and  walked  a  long  distance  up  the 
road  toward  Ambleside  whither  I  was  retariniif. 

It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  I  think,  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  you  how  deep  an  impres- 
sion this  afternoon  and  evening  spent  in  Wonb- 
worth*s  company  made  upon  my  mind.  Tiie 
deep-toned  philosophy,  the  amiable  spirit,  the 
wise  and  thoughtful  character,  the  cmoMfiM^ 
t€U  of  expression  which  marked  his  convene, 
and  the  keen,  pierci  ng,  though  rather  am  all  b}«ek 
eye,  which  age  had  not  dimmed,  and  which  now 
sparkled  with  lofty  sentiment,  or  was  now  fiied 
on  the  countenance  of  the  listener,  with  grave 
earnestness,  gave  a  charm  and  attractiveneM  ts 
our  intercourse  which  I  shall  in  vain  strive  to  ei- 
press  in  words.  It  was  not  so  much  what  wae 
said,  for  I  profess  to  you  that  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  in  detail  the  topics  on  which  he  dis- 
coursed so  well ;  it  was  not  his  words,  nor  eves 
his  sentiments  on  the  various  intereating  subjecH 
which  were  started,  for  I  should  fail  were  I  ts 
attempt  to  set  them  forth  with  accuracy ;  it  wai 
not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  because  he  talked  like 
Coleridge,  whose  conversation  was  oftimesoa 
stilts,  and  who  went  on  like  one  lecturing  before  a 
set  audience;  nay,  rather  it  was,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  because  he  talked  so  simply,  so  natn- 
rally,  so  pleasantly,  and  withal  so  acutely,  timt 
one  listened  to  him  as  a  child  might  and  ought 
to  listen  to  a  parent,  where  not  the  words  bat  die 
spirit  is  imbibed,  not  the  expresaions  used  are 
remembered  and  treasured  up  so  much  as  the 
affection  which  prompted,  and  the  tone  andmaa- 
ner  in  which  the  instruction  was  conveyed.  I 
fear  that  I  am  not  making  the  idea,  which  floaie 
through  my  mind,  either  very  dear  or  veryeooh 
prehensible ;  yet  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  my 
meaning,  and  will  appreciate,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  advantages  which  so  uoexpectedl;  M 
to  my  lot.  Have  you  never,  dear  reader,  beea 
privileged  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  who  was  ae 
pure  and  good  as  be  was  wise  and  learned;  oas 
whose  grace  of  manner  was  as  irresistible  as  bis 
affectionate  interest  in  your  welfare  was  sooth- 
ing and  inspiriting ;  one  who  threw  a  charm  over 
every  topic,  breathed  life  into  every  subject,  gave 
dignity  to  every  question  ?  1  doubt  not  yoo  have, 
and  I  can  appeal  to  you  to  believe  me  that  Words- 
worth was  such  an  one  as  this,  and  that  pority, 
wisdom  and  goodness  characterized  his  social 
and  domestic  intercourse. 

It  was  but  in  keeping  with  the  venerable  poet's 
usual  manner  to  turn  the  conversation  to  eu«h 
subjects  as  his  guest  could  speak  upon  with  tole- 
rable assurance.  He  inquired  earnestly  and  eves 
affectionately  respecting  the  progress  and  i 
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tioD  of  tbo  Protattant  Episeopal  Church,  or,  to 
to  BM  hif  own  words,  '*  Ab  I  must  call  it,  tho 
Eoftbh  Chureh  in  Amorica.'*  It  neods  not 
bare  that  I  repeat  his  gratulationt,  or  speak  of 
the  pleasttre  it  afforded  me  to  be  able  to  give  him 
▼ery  fall  and  accurate  information  on  the  state 
of  religion  generally  in  the  United  States.  His 
iaquiries  extended  to  other  matters.  He  did  me 
the  honor  to  ask  me  of  things  which  Englishmen, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  always  either  rare  or  try 
to  understand,  and  while  he  reprobated  some 
points  in  our  policy  or  (our  social  arrangements 
with  a  severity  not  unexpected  if  not  unmerited, 
ha  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  there  Mere 
diflienltiea  in  the  way  greater  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, and  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  effect  so- 
cial or  civil  reform.  He  spoke  strongly  against 
ilavery,  as  all  his  countrymen  are  in  the  habit  of 
doiog  whenever  they  meet  an  American ;  and 
he  dissented  entirely  from  some  of  our  axioms, 
rMpectittg  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges; 
yet,  when  I  had,  in  as  clear  and  straightforward 
amanner  as  I  was  able,  set  forth  the  inherent  dif- 
calties  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  slave- 
ly,  and  particularly  as  it  exists  under  the  provi- 
■oDs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  I  had  attempted  to  present  fairly  the  neither 
few  nor  small  reasons  for  our  belief  in  equality 
of  political  rights  and  our  dislike  of  nobility, 
royal  state,  and  legally  established  differences 
between  man  and  man,  he  candidly  confessed 
that  these  were  matters  well  worthy  his  further 
consideration.  At  the  same  time  he  took  occa- 
aion  to  avow  bis  partiality  for  America,  his  deep 
interest  in  her  welfare,  his  ardent  wish  to  see 
both  countries  united  more  and  more  strongly  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  his  conviction  of 
the  transcendant  gi*eatness  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

In  this  conuection  Wordsworth  declared,  what 
I  believe  from  quite  extensive  and  certainly  care- 
fnl  observation  to  be  true,  that  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen  towards  Americans  are  not  what 
Mr.  Cooper*  and  others  have  represented  them 
to  be,  vix.,  those  of  dislike  and  even  hatred,  but 
the  reverse.  Jealousy  on  the  part  of  some,  nay, 
many,  may  and  probably  does  exist,  and  so  far 


'^'A  lew  of  the  public  writers  here  Affect  to  maintain 
that  there  aa  no  general  inimical  sentiment  or  prejudice 
in  England  against  the  United  States,  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review  at  their  head.  It  might  as  well  be  denied  that 
die  Ban  appears  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  vvcst.  The 
feeling  is  as  apparent  as  the  day,  it  mingles  with  every 
thought,  colors  every  concession,  and  even  tempers  the 
charities.  Every  American  esublished  in  the  country  as- 
serts it,  all  travellers  believe  it,  even  Captain  Hall  and 
other  writers  confess  it,  and  four  out  of  five,  on  the  spot, 
when  eircarafltauces  induce  Arankness,  admit  it.*' — Eng- 
uum.  Bf  a»  AwtericaM^  vol.  ii,  p.  130.  l}SSr. 


as  that  goes  they  may  not  like  their  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic  any  too  well ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  £nglish  gentlemen  and  men  of  all  classes 
who  have  any  tolerable  information  and  are  not 
trammelled  by  the  narrow  and  absurd  prejudices 
of  past  days  of  strife  and  dispute,  are,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  not  only  polite  and  attentive  to 
Americans  who  know  how  to  behave  themselves 
with  proper  self-respect,  (as  all,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  do  not,)  but  are  also  courteous  and  full  of 
cordiality,  far  beyond  what  the  rules  of  refined 
society  impose  upon  them.  I  venture  to  assert 
this  deliberately,  without  fear  of  contradiction^ 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  bitterness  and 
outbreaks  of  dislike  and  malice  which  one  meets 
with  in  the  Times,  or  that  organ  of  toryism, 
Blackwood's  i  Magazine.  These  represent  tho 
feelings  of  a  class  of  persons  in  England,  but  a 
small  class  compared  with  the  people  at  large ; 
some  such,  now  and  then,  I  have  encountered, 
and  on  a  very  few  occasions  I  have  felt  vexed 
and  indignant  at  their  conceit  and  abominable 
prejudice,  but  I  must  do  Englishmen  the  justice 
to  say,  that  so  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  judge,  I  have  been  treated  even  better  for 
being  an  American  than  if  I  had  first  drawn 
breath  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.  Hence,  I 
believe  that  though  there  may  and  always  will  be 
more  or  less  rivalry  between  the  two  nations,  the 
frequent  intercourse,  the  similarity  of  interests, 
the  strong  bond  of  language,  literature  and  free 
principles  will  serve  to  make  us  know  each 
other  better  and  better  and  unite  ns  more  and 
more  closely  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  course  of  our  pleasant  converse  the 
venerable  poet  spoke  most  kindly  of  his  brother 
bards  across  the  Atlantic,  whom  he  knew  to 
some  extent,  though  not  so  generally  as  I  had 
supposed.  He  had  met  with  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Longfellow  and  admired  them  very 
much ;  Bryant's  poems  be  appeared  to  consider 
more  striking  and  more  full  of  America  than  any 
thing  which  he  had  seen ;  and  his  noble  descrip- 
tions of  American  scenery  had  made  a  deep  im* 
pression  upon  Wordsworth.  Mrs.  Sigourneyhe 
had  seen,  and  several  of  her  pieces  he  had  read, 
and  he  f  poke  of  them  kindly  and  gently,  as  char* 
acterized  by  sweetness  and  melody,  but  as  not 
to  be  ranked  with  the  higher  efforts  of  poetic  ge- 
nius. Of  American  writers  in  general  he  ex- 
pressed a  high  opinion,  taking  occasion  at  the 
same  time  to  censure  severely  the  course  of  some 
of  our  countrymen  who  forget  what  is  due  to 
their  hosts  as  well  as  themselves,  and  for  mere 
popular  purposes,  help  to  fan  the  expiring  flame 
of  discord  and  national  jealousy.  But  such 
names  as  Irving,  Prescott,  Marshall,  Kent,  Sto- 
ry and  many  others  were  treasured  up  by  him 
with  affectionate  interest. 
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Naturally  enough  while  talkiog^  of  such  tnat- 
tere  the  subject  of  international  copyright  was 
introduced.  Wordsworth  felt  strongly  on  this 
point,  and  spoke  strongly ;  he  condemned  with- 
out reserve  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  advantage 
which  is  uken  by  publishers  on  bothsidesof  the 
Atlantic,  giving  the  author  no  benefit  of  his  la* 
bors  beyond  what  he  can  obtain  at  home.  He 
expressed  himself  deliberately  as  of  opinion  that 
so  far  from  its  being  of  advantage  to  us  in  America 
to  get  the  productions  of  learning  and  genius 
without  paying  for  them  as  we  ought  to  do,  it 
was  prejudicial  to  the  last  degree  to  our  own  lit- 
erature. For  what  inducement  is  there  to  an 
American  author  to  spend  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ents on  works  for  which  he  shall  receive  little  or 
no  remuneration  ?  Why  need  he  study  and  toil 
to  produce  some  solid  and  lasting  work  in  the- 
ology, medicine,  law,  science  or  general  litera- 
ture, when  the  publishers  will  not  give  him  a 
penny  for  what  he  has  done,  and  when  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  take  their  choice  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  able  productions  in  all  departments  of 
learning  in  the  mother  country  ?  Again,  how 
unjust,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  footing,  and  how  un- 
fair and  unwise  is  it,  to  prevent  an  author  from 
enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  his  labors  wherever 
his  works  are  circulated, — unjust,  because  he 
has  an  equal  right  to  tbe  fruit  of  his  toil  with 
the  manufacturer  or  with  any  one  else;  unfair 
and  unwise,  because  genius  and  learning  above 
all  things  deserve  to  be  fostered,  and  like  tender 
plants,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  cold  storms 
and  tbe  injuries  of  every  heedless  passer-by.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary,  but  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  assure  the  reader  that  I  fully  ac- 
corded with  the  poet,  and  have  wished  and  con- 
tinue to  wish  most  heartily  that  this  boon  may 
yet  be  rendered  to  auihors  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  no  more  than  what  is  simply  due  to  an  ill- 
used  and  ill- appreciated  class  in  the  commu- 
nity* 

A  few  words  more  and  I  have  done.  The 
mansion  of  the  poet  is  a  curious  old  fashioned  house 
internally  as  well  as  externally,  but  remarkably 
pleasant  and  commodious.  You  enter  beneath 
a  low  portal  over  which  the  vines  run  in  profu- 
sion, and  find  on  your  right  hand  a  small  room  in 
which  breakfast  is  taken.  To  the  left  the  hall 
leads  into  a  larger  room,  which  is  the  library  and 
study,  and  a  most  agreeable  place  it  is.  A  good- 
ly and  choice  collection  of  books,  a  large  num- 
ber of  engravings  and  paintings,  among  which 
IB  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  by  the 
late  Henry  In  man  of  New  York,  several  fine 
specimens  of  statuary,  with  desks,  old  fashioned 
chairs  and  tables,  fill  tbe  room,  and  give  it  an  air 
of  studious  repose  and  comfort,  apart  from  the 
gravity  and  severit}*  of  the  mere  student      Ad- 


joining the  study  is  another  parlor,  not  ku|i, 
hut  like  the  study  filled  with  books,  and  like  it 
also  looking  out  upon  the  lovely  landseape  ii 
front  of  the  mansion.  The  ceilings  of  the  room 
are  low  and  cottage  like  in  their  simplicity;  the 
furniture  is  plain  but  solid,  rich  and  admtnbly 
harmonious;  and  the  arrangements  in  genenl 
are  in  keeping  with  the  absence  of  all  show  and 
pretension  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  whose  ffliod 
seemed  to  be  of  too  high  an  order  to  pay  great 
heed  to  the  mere  externals  of  his  house  aad  iti 
decorations.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  describe 
Rydal  Mount  better  than  by  saying  in  few  wordi, 
that  it  is  a  place  at  which  you  feel  at  home  al- 
most at  once.  There  is  no  grandeur  or  stats  ta 
frighten  or  annoy  one,  but  you  enter  as  it  were 
a  familiar  place,  you  are  in  the  presence  of  tfaoae 
who  will  not  allow  you  to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  ia 
half  an  hour*s  time  you  can  hardly  belteve  that 
you  have  not  known  the  persons  and  allyooaae 
about  you  for  years  instead  of  so  brief  a  spate. 
Jam  moHm  est.  Those  hours  are  indelibly  pvm 
in  my  memory;  that  quiet,  peaceful,  bappf 
Christian  home  I  can  never  forget;  andlihaU 
esteem  the  privileges  of  the  few  days  spoot  at 
Ambleside  and  Rydal  as  amongst  the  cboieeatia 
my  whole  life. 


Dear  Ma.  Editoe,  When  I  began  to  write 
to  you,  I  was  not  without  hope  of  being  able  ts 
say  something  respecting  Wordsworth's  life  aod 
career,  for  it  has  been  a  noble  one,  full  of  eo- 
couragement  to  the  child  of  song,  still  morefuilof 
bright  hopes  and  joys  to  the  Christian  and  the  lover 
of  truth  and  purity.  It  was  my  design,  if  poan- 
ble,  to  give  expression  to  some  sentimeots  whieh 
I  am  happy  to  entertain  in  regard  to  tbe  oohla 
old  bard,  and  the  writings  with  which  he  has  fa- 
vored the  world ;  and  I  purposed  to  some  exieat 
at  least,  to  dwell  upon  the  personal  and  maatal 
characteristics  of  the  man,  which  have  elevated 
him  above  his  fellows  and  placed  his  name  de- 
servedly among  the  very  first  of  the  poets  of  oor 
age.  But  just  at  present,  I  have  not  the  time^erea 
if  1  were  capable  of  doing  justice  to  thtsintareit- 
iog  topic;  it  is  only  possible  that  at  a  sabseijaeiit 
date  I  may  take  it  up  and  give  you  my  views  of 
poetry  and  poets  as  exemplified  in  the  career  of 
Wordsworth  and  bis  immediate  compeers  and 
friends.  M  can w  hile,  I  send  you  the  above ;  lal^i 
it  for  what  it  is  worth ; 


'Et  raihi  for^an  modo  quod  negarit, 
Porriget  bora." 

A.M. 
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LINES  : 

TO  A   PRIEHI>  INVITING  HE  TO  TOWN. 

J)9ttT  frieml,  who  iiv'st  among  the  thronn^ 
Of  men  whose  thoughu  are  bent  on  gain, 
Whose  eye  beholds  no  other  sight 
Tbfm  cotton  bales  and  heaps  of  grain, — 
Not  growing  in  their  native  fields, 
Or  smiling  all  the  country  o*er— 
Bnt  closely  packed  in  corded  bags, 
Or  ranged  in  sacks  along  the  floor : 
Wouldst  thou  disturb  my  peaceful  life 
With  invitations  to  the  town, 
To  mingle  in  the  various  strife. 
And  follow  showmen  up  and  down  t 
Must  1  renounce  my  calm  repose, 
My  oHum  and  my  dignUa$, 
To  gaze  in  town  on  fops  and  beaux 
And  walk  the  streets  lit  up  with  gas  ? 
Far  other  views  my  thoughts  engage,  ^ 
Far  other  acenes  my  eye  surveys, 
Far  other  sounds  fiil  on  my  ears 
Than  creaking  carts  and  rattling  drays ! 
Soon  as  the  rosy-fingered  mom 
Once  slides  the  eastern  gates  aside. 
And,  from  the  temple  of  the  sun. 
The  light  is  streamiog  <ar  and  wide : 
Bright  hamcesed  to  his  golden  car, 
The  fiery  steeds  impatient  stand ; 
With  arching  necks,  they  paw  the  bar 
That  separates  them  from  the  land. 
And  from  their  hoofs  the  sparkles  fly. 
As  they  stamp  the  pavement  of  the  skyi 
Now  Phoebus  to  their  ardour  yields, 
The  world  immense  bursts  on  his  sight 
Fire  flashes  from  his  burning  wheels. 
And  on  his  track  roll  clouds  of  light ! 
Then  hark,  (hnn  every  thicket  near. 
The  birds  their  melody  begin  :— 
The  lively  note  of  chanticleer- 
Maintains  a  mofit  incessant  din- 
'Tis  sweet  to  rise  at  the  morning  hour 
And  join  in  nature*s  general  mirth. 
When  incense  breathes,  firom  every  flower, 
The  grateful  aacrifice  of  earth. 
Awhile  forgetting  human  woes. 
My  heart  with  rapture  overflows; 
And  oft  in  humble  strains,  like  these, 
I  sing  the  praises  of  the  trees  :— 
Hail  to  the  sturdy  Ihre  oak  tree, 

That  flings  his  branches  fiu*  and  wide- 
He  plants  his  roots  by  the  briny  sea« 
And  bathes  his  limbs  in  the  swelling  tide. 
When  the  storm  is  blackening  in  the  sky. 
And  the  waves  are  rolling  mountain  high. 
He  shakes  his  head,  and  scorns  the  blast, 
And  keeps  his  foothold  firm  and  fast ! 
Sometimes,  with  Spenser  in  my  hand, 
I  take  a  stroll  thropgh  Faery  land ; 
And  wonder  how  the  Redcross  Knight 
Can  find  such  pleasure  in  a  fight. 
Anon  old  Tasso  strikes  his  lyre— 
My  spirits  then  are  all  on  fire 
To  join  the  armed  crusaders'  band. 
And  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
But  when  the  sun  his  course  declines. 
And  slowly  sfaiks  beneath  the  pines,-— 
i  wateh,  with  fondly  musing  eye. 


The  arehitectura  of  the  sky. 

How  light,  and  winds,  and  clouds  together. 

Construct  the  palaces  of  Ether. 

Now  temples  rise,  with  spire  on  spire. 

Then  frowning  castles  tipt  with  fire 

A  city  now  bursts  on  the  sight, 

Caressed  by  waves  of  purple  light. 

Oh  give  me  wings,  that  I  may  soar 

Beyond  this  earth,  and  be  at  rest 

A  pilgrim  on  yon  sunny  shore. 

My  home,  the  mansion  of  the  blest ! 

Farewell  my  friend — ^you  plainly  see 

The  town  can  have  no  charms  for  me : 

For,  wedded  to  a  country  life, 

I  hate  your  scenes  of  city  strife. 
For  you — ^the  crowded  streets,  the  haunts  of  men— 
For  me— the  shady  groves,  the  silent  glen. 

Jeroiix. 


Essay  on  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Study  of  the  Classics/ 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  pres; 
ent  age,  vre  are  told  on  all  hands,  is  Utilitarian- 
ism. Every  thing  in  science,  art,  and  commoa 
life,  is  tried  in  the  balance  of  utility,  and  wben7 
«yer  the  resulting  advantages  are  what  are  called 
by  the  experimenters,  **  tangible*'  as  well  as  greatt 
it  is  found  wanting  aiid  promptly  discarded  as 
worthless.  And  so  far  as  material  products  are 
concerned,  this  method  of  testing  things  by  their 
money  value  may  be  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  age. 

Though  mind  too  bears  a  money  value,  so 
many  more  elements  come  in  to  complicate  the 
problem  of  its  worth,  as  to  render  it  far  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  Man's  busi- 
ness in  relation  to  the  world,  being  to  make  the 
most  and  best  use  of  all  his  powers,  the  ques- 
tion arises  first  of  all  in  reference  to  the  highest 
and  most  exceUeut  of  these,  how  is  it  to  be  best 
improved  ?  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay  to 
attempt  an  answer  to  this  question,  but  merely 
to  adduce  some  views  showing  the  shallowness 
of  the  arguments  of  those  who  in  answering  it, 
would  banish  from  the  curriculum  of  the  stu- 
dent the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.    Where 


*  This  Essay  was  read  in  onr  hearing  at  the  reeeat 
Commencement  of  the  University  of  Viiginia,  by  Mr. 
Robert  G.  H.  Kean,  of  Caroline  county,  Ya.,  one  of  the 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  We  were  so  much  struck  at  the  time 
with  the  concise  and  forcible  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
tages of  classical  study  were  presented  by  the  young 
recipient  of  the  baccalaureate,  that  we  asked  at  his  hands 
a  copy  of  his  essay  for  publication,  which  we  insert  in 
direct  violation  of  a  fixed  rule  of  the  ofilce— not  to  publish 
collegiate  addresses.  The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  make 
no  objection  to  the  instance. — [Ed,  Sou,  Lit,  Men^ 
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we  find  a  time-honored  custom,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  it  is  baaed  upon  aubetantial  rea- 
■ona,  and  the  atreogth  of  the  presumption  ia  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  has  obtained, 
and  the  universality  of  its  adoption.  Hence  be- 
fore giving  up  our  hereditary  adherence  to  such 
a  custom,  we  require  that  it  be  shown  to  be  use- 
less or  absurd ;  nor  are  most  of  us  willing  even 
then  to  abandon  it.  Yet  even  this  powerful  sup- 
port of  prejudice  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  custom  of  making  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages  a  large  element  in  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, from  the  principle  of  '^practical  utility." 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  showing,  that  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  studies 
of  this  character  are  insufficient  to  induce  us  ra- 
tionally to  abandon  them,  we  have  still  to  show 
that  the  presumption  in  their  favour  has  a  ra- 
tional basis — in  other  words,  that  these  pursuits 
are  worth  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
ihem. 

I  propose  first  to  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forward,  and  then 
to  address  myself  to  the  real  task — viz  :  to  en- 
deavor to  show  that  classical  studies  are  a  good 
investment  of  time. 

We  are  told  then,  (and  this  is  the  most  vulgar 
objection,)  that  this  sort  of  information  is  of  no 
practical  use,  that  as  for  the  works  of  ancient 
authors,  if  they  are  the  objects  of  our  wishes,  we 
have  translations  of  all  of  them,  more  accurate 
usually  than  we  can  make  for  ourselves,  that  the 
lexicons  of  our  own  language  and  the  use  of  our 
own  authors  give  us  a  more  accurate  notion  of 
the  signification  of  our  terms,  than  the  know- 
ledge of  the  roots  from  which  they  came,  though 
we  should  be  able  to  trace  them  back  to  Babel. 
Furthermore,  (and  this  they  make  the  stronghold 
of  their  position,)  that  the  advantages,  (conce- 
ding that  there  be  any,)  are  enormously  out  of 
proportion  to  the  labor  and  time  consumed  in  ac- 
quiring any  thing  like  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  these  tongues,  and  that  this  time  and  exer- 
tion, if  turned  into  better  channels,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  results  far  more  worthy  of  our  efiorts. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objections, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  dogmatical 
assertion  of  their  side  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion and  consequently  lays  the  onus  frohandi 
upon  those  who  make  it.  The  narrowness  of 
the  views  of  those  who  measure  the  worth  of 
literary  or  scientific  attainment  by  what  they  call 
**  practical  utility,**  afibrds  them  an  entire  protec- 
tion. Such  are  alike  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing and  appreciating  the  subjects  and  their  uses. 
Because  they  see  most  within  their  own  contract- 
ed horizon  they  are  incredulous  when  others  tell 
them  there  is  something  to  be  seen  beyond  it. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  there  are  practically 


useful  results  springing  out  of  these  parssiik 
The  second  objection  is  less  easily  met,  becssn 
it  is  less  definite.  It  rests  upon  a  comparisoaof 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  a  common  nwa> 
sure.  The  mental  improvement  of  the  man  is 
what  both  parties  aim  at,  and  while eadli^ 
knowledges  that  the  other  will  partially  auait 
the  common  end,  the  objector  assumes  thatsoae 
plan  of  education  different  from  that  now  gea- 
erally  pursued,  will  more  fully  compass  it.  We 
reply  that  inasmuch  as  these  studies  exercise tlw 
faculties  in  a  different  way  from  any  others,  thsy 
therefore  benefit  them  in  a  way  in  which  ss 
others  can. 

The  acuteness  of  the  philologist  is  more  prac- 
tically useful  than  that  of  the  ]nathematiciaD,for 
though  the  latter  arrogates  to  himaelf  alone  tfas 
title  of  analyst,  the  other  is  as  truly  one  as  bs, 
and  the  processes  being  more  analagous  to  tks 
reasonings  of  common  life,  the  exercise  is  niMS 
beneficial.  But  let  us  see  whether,  as  this  dssi 
of  objectors  assume,  some  other  department  ef 
study  can  be  advantageously  substituted  for  thit 
of  the  ancient  languages. 

The  earliest  intellectual  proceaaes  of  the  infist 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  departmeots  of  grsia- 
mar,  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  For 
1  suppose  there  are  few,  if  any  processes,  deserv* 
ing  to  be  styled  intellectual,  before  the  little  leim- 
er  begins  to  apprehend  a  connection  between  the 
audible  sound  and  the  thing  sigaified,  to  maks 
experiments  in  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  mo- 
tion and  to  entertain  some  notiona  of  nnmben. 
For  the  first  few  years  of  his  life,  he  is  allowid 
to  go  on,  making  his  own  observations  and  ia- 
ductions,  without  constraint,  and  almost  witboat 
assistance.  But  presently  he  haa  attained  sack 
a  degree  of  mental  development,  that  this  pro- 
cess is  too  slow  to  keep  pace  with  bia  expanding 
capacities.  His  instructors  lack  the  time  to 
teach  him  orally,  and,  having  in  view  the  advaa- 
tages  to  accrue  to  him  through  life  from  sack 
knowledge,  teach  him  to  read  his  mother  tongas. 
But  while  thus  teaching  him  to  read  it,  who  is 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  explaia 
the  subtile  principles  and  nice  distinctions  with 
which  graounar  as  a  science  abounds  ?  Of  theeo 
be  remains  in  profound  ignorance,  for  as  far  as 
our  vernacular  and  most  of  the  modem  iangaa- 
ges  are  concerned,  they  remain  a  sealed  casket 
not  merely  to  the  juvenile  intellect,  but  to  most 
of  adult  years. 

He  is  now  in  a  condition  to  address  bimsel/ts 
studies  of  various  kinds,  elementary  of  coarM. 
The  object  of  all  general  education  being  meatal 
training  more  than  the  actual  information  gaiosi 
it  is  obvious  that  the  studies  of  this  period  sboaid 
be  selected  from  subjects  which  shaO  require  as- 
siduity, and  yet  be  easily  comprehended-— wbick 
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shall  not  be  abstract  like  mathematics,  requiring 
a  eoncentration  too  painfol  to  be  expected  from 
a  ebiki,  (eicept  at  intervals  too  rare  to  furnish 
the  necessary  degree  of 

"  restraint, 
To  sweeten  liberty,") 

nor  experimental,  like  the  physical  sciences, 
which  presume  a  previous  degree  of  cultivation 
•apposed  not  yet  to  have  been  attained. 

It  appears  then  that  the  time  which  should  in 
early  youth  be  devoted  to  study,  can  most  profit* 
ably  be  spent  upon  such  subjects  as  geography 
and  grammar,  relieved,  as  before  hinted  at,  by 
the  elements  of  the  abstract  sciences. 

That  geography  fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down, 
b  obvious.  But  does  grammar?  As  has  been 
already  stated,  that  of  our  own  and  most  other 
modem  languages  certainly  does  not, — conse- 
quently some  way  must  be  shown  of  imparting 
the  general  principles  of  all  grammar  with  the 
raqnisite  ease.  The  application  of  these  to  our 
own  will  then  be  easy.  If  this  can  be  effected, 
more  than  the  original  object — an  acquaintance 
with  the  vernacular— will  be  accomplished.  This 
then  is  the  practical  question — How  are  gram- 
matieal  studies  to  be  brought  under  these  condi- 
tions ?  I  answer  confidently,  by  the  interven- 
tiott  of  the  ancient  languages. 

The  Greek,  presenting  as  it  does  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  English  in  construction,  upon  this 
ground  claims  the  preference — ^while  the  Latin 
is  the  raw  material  from  which  has  been  manu- 
factured one  half  of  our  vocabulary. 

The  similarity  of  principle  in  these  is  such  as 
to  render  the  acquisition  of  one  comparatively 
easy  to  a  master  of  the  other,  and  each  presents 
btt'insic  advantages  which  have  just  been  glanced 
at  (This  is  meant  for  those  who  say  that  one 
is  enough.) 

The  regular,  systematic,  scientific  inflections 
which  by  the  mere  forms  of  the  words  map 
down  to  the  eye  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  parts  of  discourse,  are  what  furnish 
the  student  with  the  great  key  to  the  arcana  of 
Grammar.  We  have  no  such  contrivance. 
These  relations  are  either  left  to  the  imaginative, 
or  cumbrously  expressed  by  a  whole  host  of  par- 
deles — ^those  barbarous  inventions  which  make 
oar  language  so  difficult* 

And  accordingly  the  instructor  may  dilate 
upon  construction  after  construction,  and  give 
rale  after  niie,  without  the  pupiVs  being  one  whit 
the  wiser. 

It  is  as  if  the  lesson  were  in  Geography  and 
the  teacher  without  a  map  were  to  tell  his  pupil 
that  Nashville  was  so  far  west  of  Washington, 
and  St.  Louis  so  far  west  of  Nashville,  and  In- 
dependence of  St.  Louis,  and  so  he  might  go  on 


making  the  circuit  of  the  globe  half  a  dosan 
tiroes,  and  the  urchin-sunless  be  should  be  more 
of  a  geometer  than  by  this  process  he  is  likely  to 
be  of  a  geographer,  not  know  that  he  is  one  half 
around.  He  knows  the  general  direction  and 
that  is  all.  Just  so,  the  learner  may  take  it  on 
authority  that  there  exist  these  to  him  imaginary 
relations,  which  constantly  elude  his  grasp,  till 
there  is  placed  before  him  a  plain  and  accurate 
map  of  the  whole  matter. 

And  thus  is  made  apparent  the  utter  futility, 
not  to  say  absurdity,  of  the  attempt  to  teach 
small  children  English  Grammar. 

Here  then  is  a  great  practical  advantage  pre* 
sent^d  by  classical  studies,  as  furnishing  a  sub- 
ject suited  to  the  capacity  of  early  youth,  and  as 
presenting  (to  ordinary  minds)  the  only  means 
of  comprehending  the  grammar  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, which  without  such  illustration  appears 
^^rudisindigestaqtte  moles'*  of  nouns,  verbs  and 
particles  innumerable. 

But  what  are  the  faculties  of  mind  cultivated 
by  these  studies  1 

The  memory  is,  and  to  a  great  degree.  Ob- 
jectors say  unduly.  Yet  it  is  called  into  requi- 
sition as  much  or  more  in  medicine,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  Natural  History,  without  its  being  propo- 
sed to  dispense  with  these  on  that  account. 

The  analytical  powers  are  incessantly  invoked. 
The  sentence  must  be  divided  into  its  various 
members,  that  the  relations  between  these  may 
be  seen;  the  members  into  words  whose  mu- 
tual dependence  and  influence  are  to  be  con- 
sidered;  the  words  ranged  in  their  respective 
classes  as  parts  of  speech,  each  one  subjected  to 
microscopic  inspection  by  the  aid  of  the  princi- 
ples of  etymology ;  dissected  into  radical  and 
termination,  the  appropriate  significations  of 
these  assigned,  and  comparative  etymology  in- 
voked to  show  the  analogies  they  bear  to  words 
in  their  own  or  kindred  languages.  And  then 
these  steps  may  be  retraced.  So  that  we  have 
memory,  analysts,  classification,  synthesis,  con- 
stantly employed — while  at  the  same  time  is  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  patient  investigation  invaluable 
in  every  department  of  scientific  and  literary 
pursuit. 

To  the  genera]  philologist  the  classics  are  in» 
dispensable.  It  is  from  these  monuments  of  the 
past  that  he  traces  the  dialects  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  with  these  that  he  compares  them. 
This,  though  a  special  use  of  the  classics,  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  one.  Its  bearing  on 
Ethmology  and  through  it  on  History,  gives  it  a 
value  independent  of  its  intrinsic  claims  aa  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  pursuit. 

But  more  particularly.  In  the  Latin  we  have 
the  chief  element  of  the  languages  of  more  than 
half  the  civilized  world.     The  Romance  lan- 
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guages  spoken  in  Italy,  France,  Spain^  moet  of 
South  Americm  and  a  large  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica may  any  or  all  be  mattered  with  comparative 
eaae  by  a  proficient  in  that  tongue.  It  exists  too 
largely  aa  an  element  in  the  English,  having 
been  introduced  directly  and  through  the  Norman 
French.  The  Greek,  though  possessing  no  such 
claims  as  these,  has,  as  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, others  peculiar  to  itself— such  as  the  strict 
analogy  it  bears  to  the  other  (Teutonic) element 
of  our  language,  and  hence  the  similarity  and 
identity  not  only  of  radicals  but  of  constructions 
in  the  two.  Again.  It  is  more  systematic  and 
complete  in  its  mechsnism  than  the  Latin,  or 
any  other  languafce  perhaps  that  ever  existed. 

And  again.  These  languages  embody  a  lite- 
rature containing  confessedly  the  sublimest  speci- 
mens of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

Athenian  oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  history 
and  philosophy  have  been  the  models  on  which 
for  2,000  years  the  rest  of  the  world  have  formed 
their  tastes  sud  which  they  have  striven  to  emu- 
late. This  cannot  be  accidental.  Talentesuch 
as  were  possessed  by  Sophocles,  Phidias,  De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides  and  Aristotle  are  rare  in- 
deed, and  such  themes  as  were  afforded  to  the 
dramatic  muse  by  the  legends  of  semibarbarons 
Greece — to  the  orator  by  the  condition  of  polit- 
ical affairs  at  the  juncture  at  which  be  flourish- 
ed— and  to  the  sculptor  by  their  Mythology,  are 
scarce;  yet  when  we  consider  the  insignificance  of 
Attica  both  in  duration  as  an  independent  state, 
and  in  population,  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
world  in  all  ages,  these  fortuitous  circumstances 
are  Insuflicient  to  make  us  believe  that  they  and 
they  alone  can  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  small 
district — a  single  city,  within  the  space  of  a  sin- 
gle century,  should  have  produced  the  raaater- 
pteces  of  the  world  in  .all  these  departments  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  element  which  is  wanting  for 
the  solution  is,  I  suspect,  to  be  found  in  the 
genius  of  the  tongue,  as  acting  and  reacting  with, 
modifying  and  being  modified  by  the  genius  of 
the  people.  A  people  who  grew  up  speaking 
and  hearing  a  languHge  at  once  copious  and  ex- 
act— musical  and  sonorous — sprightly  and  digni- 
fied— must  needs  have  been  cultivated — the  off- 
spring of  the  nation's  mind,  like  the  dust  of  the 
diamond  it  polished  the  gem  of  which  it  was  a 
part. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  Demosthenes 
could  speak  French  and  continue  a  Demosthenes. 
No  man  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  to  make 
juHt  such  appeals  as  rang  from  thei^n^a,  than  was 
affordfd  by  the  convention,  yet  who  does  the 
Athenian  the  injustice  to  compare  him  with  Mi- 
raheau? 

But  apart  from  this  hypothesis. 

Every  one  uses  the  phrase  **an  accomplished 


classical  scholar'*  aa  a  high  testimonial  to  fitora- 
ry  merit.  Every  one  mM9t  admit  that  the  peea- 
liar  force  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  modiBls  ii 
utterly  lost — upon  all  but  those  who  study  them  in 
the  originals,  so  far  at  least  as  they  depend  on  the 
turn  of  expression  and  often  much  further. 

If,  then,  it  is  worth  our  while  at  all  to  hold  com- 
munion }^  ith  these  mighty  minds  of  the  past,  it  is 
doubly  so  to  do  it  as  it  were  face  to  face  and  not 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  a  translatioD. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  is 
concerned,  they  are  in  that  shape  almost  worth- 
less. The  style  is  uot  that  of  the  author  but  sf 
the  translator,  and  the  thoughts  are  too  oftea 
crippled  for  want  of  like  or  analagous  tnrns  of 
expression,  or  else  spread  out  into  a  diluted  par- 
aphrase. Would  you  shroud  a  statue  in  a  veil  to 
examine  its  delicate  proportions  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  classical  education  as  consisting  chiefly 
in  first — the  most  practicable  method  of  acqui- 
ring an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Grammar — pointing  out  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  own  tongue,  and  how  bjsa 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  these  areobvined, 
and  that  it  is  moreover  a  department  of  study 
eminently  adapted  to  early  youth. 

Next,  That  it  is  calculated  to  prcnlnce  sad 
foster  habits  of  patient  research  and  anajyticsl 
investigation. 

Agcnn.  That  these  languages  furnish  ns  with  tfas 
key  to  those  of  three-fourths  of  the  civilized  worid. 

Finally,  That  they  contribute  uot  a  little  to 
the  forniation  of  a  refined  taste. 

For  taste,  being  the  result  of  a  judgment,  ii 
cultivated  in  proportion  as  that  faculty,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  object.  The  force  of  the 
expression,  depending  on  the  genius  of  the  tongoo^ 
is  in  great  measure  lost  in  a  translation,  and  there- 
fore the  ancient  authora  and  oratore  to  be  appra- 
dated  must  be  read  undentandingly  in  the  origi- 
nals. The  superior  mechanism  of  their  las- 
guages  gave  them  a  power  which  cannot  bs 
comprehended  till  it  is  seen,  nor  imitated  till  it  ii 
comprehended. 

So  far  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  without  appealing  to  oa- 
thority  or  experience. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  in  conclosion  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  scarcely  a  name  can  bs 
found,  distinguished  in  any  of  the  various  walb 
of  literature,  bnt  that  the  bearer  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  classics,  and  bis  writings  bear  deep 
traces  of  their  influence. 

It  will  suflice  to  name  Niebnhr,  Arnold,  Ma- 
caulay,  in  history ;  Brown,  Hume,  Whateiy,  is 
philosophy ;  Addison,  and  his  compeers  as  essay- 
ists; and  in  poetry,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray  asd 
Miltou. 
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THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

When  every  ton^ae  thy  follies  named, 

I  lied  the  unwelcome  story  ; 
Or  found  in  even  the  faults  they  blamed, 

Some  gleams  of  future  glory. 
/  still  was  true,  when  nearer  friends 

Conspired  to  wrone,  to  slight  thee ; 
Tiie  heart  that  now  thy  falsehood  rends 
Would  then  have  bled  to  right  thee. 
But  go,  deceiver  go,— 
Slime  day,  perhap.*,  thou*lt  waken 
From  pleasure's  dream  to  know 
The  grief  of  hearts  forsaken. 

The  process  of  diseocba  Dtment  id  love  often 
proeeede  nfmost  as  rapidly  as  that  of  enchant- 
ment takes  place ;  one  touch  of  Ithuriers  spear, 
and  the  image  which  shone  resplendent  in  more 
than  mortal  beauty  and  grace,  is  transformed  into 
hideous  reality,  when  **  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart'*  is  thus  revealed.  Then  imagination,  like 
so  avenging  goddess,  when  truth  has  stripped 
the  object  of  the  garment  of  light  with  which 
the  bad  first  invested  it.  clothes  it  in  some  form 
iodescribably  dark  and  repulsive.  Even  the  out- 
ward form,  in  such  cases,  underg«)es  a  transfor- 
mation, when  we  view  it  uo  longer  as  the  temple 
of  an  eialted  spirit,  but  as  the  abode  of  a  false  and 
mean  soul ;  the  beauty  of  coloring,  of  form,  of 
OQtliae,  is  not  only  lost,  but  so  strongly  associa- 
ted with  mental  and  moral  depravity,  that  it  ex- 
fites  only  sentiments  of  pain  and  disgust. 

This  disenchanting  process  was  now  going  on 
rapidly  in  Vir|pnia*s  heart,  hut  it  was  attended 
with  much  pain  and  humiliation ;  she  was  asham- 
ed of  her  own  folly  and  obstinacy,  and  as  she 
took  a  retrospective  view  of  the  last  few  months, 
she  was  filled  with  vexation  and  mortification. 
Margaret  perceived  that  Virginia*s  feelings  had 
aadergone  a  revolution  with  regard  to  Augustus, 
with  so  much  pleasure,  that  her  spirits  became 
80  exhilarated,  as  to  make  her  society  extremely 
attractive  to  every  member  of  the  household ; 
for  hen  was  not  the  exuberance  of  animal  spi- 
rits, which  soon  becomes  oppressive  and  fatigu- 
ing to  all  bm  the  very  young  and  the  very  gay, 
bat  the  overflow  of  playfulness,  good  humor, 
quick  and  lively  perceptions,  with  that  wise 
adaptation  of  themes  and  tone  of  conversation 
to  the  person  addressed,  which  is  alwa3rs  in  a 
high  degree  pleasing,  as  every  one  likes  that 
their  individuality  should  be  observed  and  recog- 
niied. 

It  was  well  for  the  tranquillity  of  both  sisters 
that  thb  change  had  taken  place  in  Virginia's 
feelings,  before  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  which 


would  otherwise  have  tried  her  firmness  sadly. 
There  was  to  be  a  great  wedding  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Lesley,  one  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  nearest 
neighbors,  and  most  intimate  acquaintances. 
Miss  Emma  Lesley  was  to  be  married  to  a  geu- 
tleman  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  expected  to 
bring  with  him  a  large  party  of  friends ;  Augus- 
tus Vernon  was  one  of  the  invited  guests,  and  he 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  as  he  had  heard 
that  Virginia  Selden  was  at  Bellevue,  and  he 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  her  again,  not  only 
because  he  really  fancied  himself  passionately  in 
love  with  her,  but  because  his  wounded  vanity 
could  not  be  healed,  unless  he  could  triumph 
over  the  opposition  of  her  friends,  and  conduct 
their  love  affair  to  a  successful  issue. 

When  Mary  laughingly  announced  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  ''that  all  who  had  hearts  must  take 
care  of  them,  as  the  incomparable  Mr.  Vernon 
was  to  be  one  of  the  wedding  guests,"  Arthur 
stole  a  side-long  glance  at  Virginia,  to  discover 
how  the  information  affected  her.  Her  color 
rose  to  her  temples,  and  her  countenance  wore 
an  expression  which  he  could  not  decypher,  but 
which  was  most  certainly  not  a  pleasurable  one; 
he  perceived  at  once  that  some  change  had 
taken  place  in  her  feelings  which  he  could  not 
understand,  and  determined  to  seek  an  explan«- 
tion  of  it  from  Margaret,  as  soon  as  an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  doing  so.  M  argaret  was  startled 
and  disturbed  to  find  that  the  reality  of  the 
change  which  she  hoped  had  taken  place  in  Vir- 
ginia's heart,  would  so  soon  be  tested;  nor  could 
she  feel  reassured  until  she  could  hear  from  Vir- 
ginia herself  the  nature  of  her  emotions  on  this 
occasion. 

**But  Virginia  and  yourself  have  proved  that 
you  can  resist  his  charms,"  said  Mary,  address- 
ing herself  to  Margaret,  ''as  I  know  he  was  at 
Sherwood  last  summer,  and  Louisa  and  Cecilia 
will  never  fall  in  love  until  mama  tells  them  to 
do  so ;  so  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  party 
exposed  to  danger  after  all,  and  terrible  indeed 
is  the  danger,  as  I  hear  he  is  a  professional  heart- 
breaker,  and  says,  moreover,  he  could  never  love 
any  one  who  is  not  as  graceful  as  a  nymph,  and 
as  beautiful  as  a  goddess." 

One  glance  showed  Margaret  that  Virginia 
was  completely  screened  from  observation,  as 
she  had  turned  towards  a  table,  and  was  very 
busily  engaged  in  assorting  silks  for  embroide- 
ry. Margaret  then  looking  at  Mary,  answered 
in  her  own  playful  tone. 

*'  But  the  triumph  of  female  skill,  is  the  power 
of  investing  one's  self  with  imaginary  charms ; 
you  must  learn  to  appear  to  Mr.  Vernon  as  grace- 
ful as  a  wood  nymph,  and  as  beautiful  as  a  godt- 
dess." 

"That  presupposes  he  has  some  imagination 
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to  work  upon ;  now  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
generally  rather  imperfect  in  these  very  beauti- 
ful men,  and  I  have  an  idea  Mr.  Vernon  forms 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect. 
What  say  you  Arthur?" 

''  That  it  is  a  general  rule,  without  exception, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  but,'*  added 
Arthur,  willing  to  spare  Virginia's  feelings  by 
changing  the  theme,  **  observe  the  rule  only  ap- 
plies to  that  class  of  meu,  whom  ladies  call  beau- 
tiful, divine,  &c.,  and  not  at  all  to  really  fine 
looking  men,  such  as  men  would  admire." 

**  Such  as  Mr.  Arthur  Selden  for  example," 
said  Mai7  laughing ;  *'  well,  if  you  will  agree  to 
invest  me  with  imaginary  charms,  I  will  do  the 
same  kind  office  for  you."  Mary  had  not  thought 
of  the  full  import  of  her  speech,  until  she  had 
uttered  it,  and  she  was  vexed  at  the  blush  which 
overspread  her  face  at  its  conclusion. 

Arthur  colored  a  little  too,  though  he  replied 
with  a  bright  smile,  **  I  am  enchanted  at  the  idea, 
and  you  must  clothe  me  with  the  character  of  a 
favorite  hero  of  romance,  though  for  pity's  sake, 
do  not  expect  me  to  sustain  it,  but  let  imagina- 
tion support  the  delusion  throughout." 

**  That  is  a  charming  thought,  provided  you 
will  do  your  part,  for  my  imagination  is  of  that 
sort,  which  requires  a  strong  foundation  of  re- 
ality before  it  can  work  at  all.  Let  us  each  se- 
lect a  hero,  and  the  matter  shall  be  decided  by 
drawing  straws,  for  I  know  of  none  for  whom  I 
have  any  very  particular  admiration.  Mama, 
you  must  have  the  first  selection." 

Mrs.  Lennox  smiled.  "  You  know  I  am  not 
very  extensively  acquainted  with  that  class  of 
personages,  but  if  I  must,  perforce,  make  a  se- 
lection, I  should  name  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

*^  Excellent,"  said  Mary  clapping  her  hands 
and  laughing,  **  costume  and  all." 

"  Mercy,  mercy,"  my  dear  aunt,  said  Arthur, 
**  1  should  greatly  prefer  being  put  in  the  stocks; 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  perform  even  a 
tenth  part  of  the  bowing  and  smiling  which 
would  be  requisite,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  his  character." 

"  I  give  you  credit,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox, 
**  for  having  read  such  a  sterling  book  as  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  I  know  few  young  men  now- 
a-days,  who  would  have  patience  to  go  through 
it,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  sense  and  mo- 
rality it  contains." 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  claim  the  credit,  since 
you  consider  it  as  such.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  child,  my  mother  used  to  read  parts  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  aloud  to  us,  but  they  had 
generally  the  effect  of  promising  me  a  delightful 
nap  after  a  few  minutes." 

"Young  people  are  incorrigible,  I  believe," 
said  Mrs.  Lennox  smiling,  **  at  least  they  will 


never  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  their  elders,  lo  I 
withdraw  my  motion,  and  leave  you  to  por own 
devices,  while  I  go  and  finish  my  letten  for  the 
mail." 

So  saying,  she  withdrew  to  her  apartmeot, 
and  the  mirth  of  the  little  circle  became  more 
unrestrained,  as  Mary  continued  to  collect  the 
votes  of  the  company  for  the  heroes  they  {tre- 
ferred,  and  Arthur  to  protest  against  each  one 
that  was  named.  The  range  of  choice  in  tboie 
days  was  comparatively  very  limited,  the  boan- 
daries  of  fiction  much  more  clearly  defined.  Tbe 
historical  novel,  the  fashionable  novel,  the  politi- 
cal novel,  the  religious  novel,  tbe  atheistic  noTd, 
the  savage  novel,  the  convict  novel,  the  socialist 
novel,  the  ragged  school  novel,  the  anomalooi 
novel,  formed  of  all  that  is  squalid  and  repolnre 
in  the  outward ;  all  that  is  dark,  hideom  and 
abominable  in  the  inward  world,  atill  hovered  ia 
chaos,  until  the  creating  spirits  appeared  to  evoke 
them  from  the  "  vasty  deep,"  sonae  for  tbe  im- 
provement, some  for  the  delight,  some  for  tbe 
wonder,  others  for  the  horror  and  comiptioB  of 
mankind,  various  as  the  powers,  the  talents,  tbe 
feelings,  the  situations,  to  which  the  increaiiBg 
developments  of  society  have  given  rise— d» 
mighty  taugled  mass  of  hidden  and  apparent 
causes  called  "  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

Virginia  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  partidpite 
in  the  amusement  which  this  conversation  af- 
forded to  the  rest  of  the  party,  for  two  reasons; 
in  the  first  place,  she  disliked  ridicule  as  applied 
to  romance,  which  she  delighted  to  consklerass 
possibility  that  might  become  a  reality;  is  the 
next,  because  Mary's  and  Arthur*«  playful  sallies 
upon  the  characters  and  situadona  of  some  of 
the  novels  which  she  most  admired,  placed  some 
of  the  follies  in  which  she  had  indulged  ia  aii- 
diculous  light  to  herself.  She  felt  vexed  wiifa 
herself,  humiliated,  and  worst  of  all,  bermisd 
was  undergoing  the  process  of  disenchantment, 
and  the  fairy  fields  through  which  she  had  been 
wandering,  seemed  changing  to  dreary  wwtes 
and  black  bogs  beneath  her  feet.  Tbe  efiect  ef 
the  conviction,  that  she  had  been  deceived  with 
regard  to  tbe  character  of  Augustus,  extended  iti 
influence  to  all  the  objects  which  she  bad  con- 
nected with  the  delusive  dreams  of  happiaeM 
once  associated  with  his  image.  She  sighed qaiie 
as  much  for  the  dreams  that  had  fled,  as  tf  tbe 
bitterness  of  the  truths  she  had  discovered. 

Margaret  guessed  truly  the  state  of  Virginia's 
feelings,  and  was  pleased  to  observe  that  ^e  ex- 
erted herself  very  much  to  appear  cbeeifoi  and 
indifferent,  and  even  to  take  some  part  in  die 
conversation  that  was  going  on,  though  hersnules 
were  evidently  faint  and  forced,  and  she  said  bet 
little.  She  could  with  less  pain  have  disbelieved 
in  the  existence  of  all  real  heroes,  from  Csat 
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to  our  *'illD8triou8  Southerner,"  as  the  noblest  of 
Virginia's  sons  has  been  designated  by  one  des- 
tined like  himself  to  fill  a  bright  page  in  history, 
than  have  denied  the  possible  existence  of  the 
bright  creations  of  fancy — the  heroes  of  romance. 
Yet  she  was  compelled  to  admit,  if  such  beings 
really  existed,  Augustus  was  certainly  not  one  of 
them. 

The  recollection  of  Clara,  her  exquisite,  touch- 
iog  loTeliness,  bearing  too  such  evident  traces  of 
sorrow  in  her  whole  appearance,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  miniature,  were  seldom  absent  from 
her  thoughts,  and  the  impression  which  the  scene 
she  had  witnessed  in  church  had  made  upon  her 
feelings,  was  heightened  by  Margaret's  relation 
of  Mrs.  Hickman's  conversation  with  Mary  and 
herself,  when  they  accompanied  Clara  to  Clo- 
verdale.  Virginia  felt  very  anxious  to  know 
something  more  of  this  poor  girl's  fate,  and  she 
was  mnch  gratified  to  find  that  Margaret  and 
Mary  had  determined  to  call  by  Cloverdale,  in 
their  morning  ramble,  with  some  little  presents 
for  the  children,  and  some  flowers  for  Clara,  but 
chiefly  to  seek  another  opportunity  of  seeing  her, 
and  discoToring  whether  they  could  in  any  way 
minister  to  her  wounded  spirit. 

Virginia  did  not  propose  accompanying  her 
sister — she  did  not  feel  equal  to  it,  but  she  had 
such  unbounded  reliance  in  Margaret's  power  of 
elicitbg  confidence,  and  imparting  comfort,  that 
she  felt  almost  sure  Clara  would  receive  some 
benefit  from  her  visit.  Margaret  understood  the 
smile  so  full  of  sweetness  and  sensibility,  with 
which  Virginia  looked  up  in  her  face,  when  she 
told  her  whither  she  was  going,  and  for  what 
purpose,  but  a  blush  quickly  succeeded  the  smile, 
and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes  as  she  whispered : 
*'  Fear  no  more  for  me,  dear  Margaret,  I  am 
disenchanted ;  the  pain  is  past,  but  the  shame 
remains.*' 

Margaret  replied  by  pressing  her  hand,  kissing 
her  cheek  affectionately,  and  saying  in  a  low 
tone—**  Thank  Heaven,  a  dream  once  vanished 
returns  no  more :  you  are  safe  now." 

It  was  a  November  morning,  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful days  which  enable  us  to  realize  the  bless- 
iags  of  more  favored  climes,  where  existence 
itself  is  an  enjoyment.  The  air  was  mild,  yet  ex- 
hilarating, uniting  the  softness  of  summer  to  the 
bracing  elasticity  of  winter;  the  haze  of  the  In- 
dian summer  hung  over  thesttll  gorgeous  woods, 
whose  lingering  tints  of  purple,  crimson  and  gold, 
were  subdued  by  the  prevailing  russet  hues  of 
late  autumn;  here  and  there  some  asters  display- 
ed their  parting  bloom,  and  the  celestial  blue  of 
the  gentianella  peeped  from  beneath  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  glory  of  the  year  was  fast  depart- 
ing, how  many  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  were 
passing  with  it,  sere  and  withered  like  the  "loafy 


honors  of  the  forest."  The  analogy  between 
the  material  and  spiritual  world,  the  grand  un- 
written language  by  which  the  Deity  addresses 
His  creatures  through  bis  works,  impressed  the 
hearts  of  Margaret  and  Mary  with  tenderness 
not  unmingled  with  sadness,  that  **  sadness  by 
which  the  heart  is  made  better,"  as  they  pursued 
their  way  through  the  wood  for  some  time  in 
silence. 

In  moods  of  feeling  such  as  these,  Mary's  mind 
almost  always  reverted  to  Charles  Selden,  for  to 
his  influence  and  conversation  she  traced  the  first 
awakening  of  her  spiritual  nature ;  all  that  was  ele- 
vated, holy,  spiritual,  recalled  him  who  had  open- 
ed her  eyes  to  the  glories  of  invisible  things,  and 
taught  her  to  view  the  objects  of  sense,  as  types 
of  the  grand  and  living  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world.  She  found  now  in  Margaret's  society  a 
charm  and  interest  resembling  what  she  had  felt 
in  that  of  Charles  Selden ;  it  was  refreshing  and 
delightful  to  pour  forth  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
again  to  one  who  could  listen  with  sympathy  and 
candor,  and  rectify  errors  with  so  mnch  playful 
kindness,  as  to  convert  reproof  into  pleasure. 

Mary  and  Margaret  soon  fell  into  conversation 
upon  a  theme  of  which  they  were  both  thinking, 
a  theme  very  pleasant  to  them  both — Charles 
Selden,  and  from  him,  by  gradual  transition,  to 
Reginald  and  Arthur.  Margaret  was  pleased  to 
perceive  how  thoroughly  Mary  appreciated  the 
fine  points  in  Arthur's  character,  or  rather  how 
well  she  had  guessed  them,  by  that  sort  of  divina- 
tion which  a  mysterious  sympathy  sometimes 
enables  one  to  exercise.  They  walked  on,  en- 
gaged so  pleasantly  in  conversation,  that  they 
were  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  at 
the  yard  gate  of  Cloverdale. 

Mrs.  Hickman  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but 
much  gratified  to  see  the  young  ladies,  and  ap- 
peared to  appreciate  their  kindness  so  highly, 
when  they  produced  their  little  presents  for  the 
children,  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of  having 
excited  so  much  gratitude  by  so  slight  an  efibrt. 
Mrs.  Hickman  had  one  of  those  honest,  hearty, 
unsuspicious  natures,  which  seem  made  to  give 
and  receive  pleasure. 

After  some  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hickman, 
Margaret  enquired  if  she  could  see  Miss  Kauf- 
man ;  adding  that  the  wish  did  not  proceed  from 
any  impertinent  curiosity,  but  she  felt  so  much 
interested  in  her,  that  it  would  gratify  her  ex- 
tremely to  see  her  again,  if  the  interview  would 
not  be  unpleasant  to  Clara. 

**  If  she  will  see  any  one,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
you,  Miss,"  replied  Mrs.  Hickman,  with  good- 
humored  alacrity.  "She  has  spoken  several 
times  of  your  kindness  and  Miss  Mary's,  and  it 
was  only  yesterday,  she  said  she  thought  sh^ 
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should  like  to  talk  to  you,  if  you  were  not  a 
stranger.*' 

Margaret  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  for  she 
felt  a  very  strong  desire  to  see  Clara,  a  hope  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  impart  light  and  com- 
fort to  her  mind ;  she  felt  that  hers  was  a  pecu- 
liar case,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  rules, 
where  conventionalities  were  unnecessary,  and 
in  which  she  might  speak  as  the  child  of  the 
same  Great  Father  might  address  a  suffering 
sister,  discovering  to  her  sources  of  consolation 
flowing  freely  for  all. 

Mrs.  Hickman  went  immediately  to  Clara's 
apartment  to  deliver  Margaret^s  message,  and 
returned  in  a  few  momentB  saying  that  Miss  Clara 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  her,  if  she  would  please 
to  walk  up. 

*''  Send  up  one  of  the  children  to  show  the 
way,*' said  Mary,  *^I  dare  say  Miss  Kaufman 
had  rather  see  one,  than  both  of  us,  and  we  will 
chat  here,  in  the  meantime  together." 

Mrs.  Hickman  seemed  much  pleased  at  this 
proposal,  to  which  she  readily  assented. 

Poor  Clara!  this  beautiful  morning  had  called 
forth  in  her  heart,  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
sadness, — how  fair,  how  lovely  was  all  without, 
how  dark,  how  desolate,  all  within ;  how  many 
recollections  of  departed  joys  did  this  weather 
and  scenery  awaken !  The  happiness  of  her 
past  life  seemed  but  a  cruel  mockery.  Why 
was  she  formed  thus,  with  such  fearful  capacities 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  why  when  she  had  just 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  bliss,  had  it  been  dashed  from 
her  lips,  and  why  was  she  made  to  drink  so  deeply 
of  the  cup  of  tears  ?  Why.  oh  why  was  all  this, 
why  was  she  an  orphan,  not  an  orphan  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  universe,  for  she  felt  that  she 
had  a  Creator,  but  not  a  Father  in  Heaven. 

Those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  sort  of 
earthly  paradise,  which  warm,  exclusive  love,  a 
total  exemption  from  the  cares  and  trials  of  life, 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  bright 
dreams  of  Imagination  can  create,  but  who  yet 
in  these  days  of  bliss  have  never  been  instructed 
in  the  sad  realities  of  existence,  never  taught  the 
great  truths  of  Revelation,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  battle  of  life,  which  must  come  to  all,  may 
well  call  forth  the  deepest  pity  of  those  who  can 
feel  for  the  woes  of  others,  when  their  day  of 
trial  comes. 

No  one  could  have  seen  the  workings  of  that 
young,  broken  heart  without  compassion.  She 
closed  her  eyes  on  the  fair  scene  without,  and 
sought  once  more  to  recall  her  dear  father,  the 
sweet  home  of  her  youth,  with  its  birds  and  flow- 
ers, Augustus  as  she  knew  him  in  those  days  of 
bliss, — instinctively  she  placed  her  hand  on  bis 
miniature,  which  she  always  wore  around  her 
neck,  this  was  all  which  remained  to  her  of  him, 


and  it  sometimes  served  to  bring  back  dreams  of 
unearthly  brightness. 

But  she  could  no  longer  conjure  up  these  de- 
lusions, the  irrevocable,  inexorable  Past  frng 
gone  from  her  for  ever,  and  with  it  all  that  sbe 
had  held  dear  upon  earth,  and  she  longed  for 
some  glimpse  of  the  spirit-land ;  a  silent  solemai- 
ty  and  awe  61led  her  heart,  the  strange  feeling 
that  now  often  came  over  her,  admonished  her 
that  she  was  rapidly  passing  away — and  whith- 
er. She  had  occasionally  in  compliance  with 
her  promise  to  Gerald  Devereux,  looked  over 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  but  without  hope  or 
object;  to  her  it  was  a  dark  and  sealed  book,  yet 
a  feeling  of  helplessness  and  misery,  combined 
with  the  ideas  which  had  struck  her  so  forcibly 
in  Mr.  Morton's  discourse,  led  her  now  to  seek 
in  its  pages,  whether  any  ray  of  light  or  comfort 
could  be  found  there. 

She  had  often  thought  of  Margaret  nnee  the 
day  she  accompanied  her  from  church;  thers 
was  something  so  kind,  so  sincere  in  her  eye,  so 
gentle,  so  sweet  even  to  tenderness  in  the  tonei 
of  her  voice,  that  it  strongly  attracted  Clara  to- 
wards her,  she  was  quite  sure  that  Margaret  feit 
deeply  for  her,  and  in  her  desolation  there  wis 
something  soothing  in  this  idea,  and  in  tfaiakiDg 
if  there  was  any  liVing  being  to  whom  sbe  eoaM 
express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  were  break- 
ing her  heart,  the  image  of  Margaret  presented 
itself.  In  this  mood,  she  hailed  it  as  an  happj 
omen,  when  Mrs.  Hickman  came  to  deliver  Mar- 
garet's message. 

Mrs.  Hickman  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
readiness  with  which  Clara  consented  to  aee 
Margaret,  but  she  was  much  pleased  at  the  cir 
cumstance,  for  she  saw  that  Margaret  gready 
needed  a  kind  of  comfort  which  she  herself  iras 
unable  to  impart* 

There  was  something  in  Margaret's  look  sad 
manner  when  her  feelings  were  deeply  toocbed, 
which  irresistibly  won  confidence,  and  Clara*i 
heart  warmed  at  once,  heneath  the  genial  inila- 
ence  of  her  clear,  kind  glance,  and  the  sweet  and 
tender  tones  of  her  voice. 

The  Bible  was  lying  open  near  Clara,  bat  t 
glance  at  her  told  Margaret  sbe  had  notbeea 
drawing  consolatbn  from  it,  and  she  felt  irreais- 
tibly  impelled  to  point  out  to  her  the  sources  of 
comfort  it  contained,  for  there  was  somethiDg  to 
her  inexpressibly  affecting,  in  the  sweetness,  yot 
hopelessness  expressed  in  that  fair,  young  face. 

Margaret  did  not  pause  to  consider  whether 
such  an  attempt  would  be  impertinent,  introsive, 
unseasonable,  but  obeying  the  impnlses  of  her 
heart,  entered  at  once  upon  the  subject,  sho 
scarcely  knew  how,  of  which  her  mind  wasfnlL 

There  are  moments  in  life,  when  a  single  touch 
removes  the  imaginary  barrieiVt  which  ckMo  the 
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beam  of  human  beings  against  each  other,  and 
tbe  pent  up  torrent  of  feeling  flows  freely.  To 
the  young,  especially  to  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cufltomed  to  tenderness,  it  is  a  necessity,  of  their 
natures  to  unburthen  their  hearts,  and  the  doabts, 
tbe  cares,  the  sorrows,  which  Clara  locked  with- 
in her  bosom,  seemed  to  hang  on  her  heart  with 
an  oppressive  weight,  which  crushed  the  very 
springs  of  life. 

Margaret  understood  completely  tbe  state  of 
Clani*s  mind,  when  she  had  expressed  herself 
openly  to  her,  and  she  attempted  no  long  train  of 
reasoning  on  the  external  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, but  after  mentioning  a  few  of  the  grand, 
yet  simple  facts  upon  which  these  evidences  are 
chiefly  based,  she  spoke  with  deep  feeling  upon 
tbe  life-giving  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  upon  the 
Redeemer,  Uia  mediation.  His  love,  and  the  con- 
aolation  which  His  life  and  doctrines  are  capable 
of  afibrdtng  to  the  lonely  and  desolate. 

A  great  divine  of  the  present  day  has  defined 
eloquence  as  ** vehement  simplicity,"  perhaps 
**eamest  simplicity,"  would  better  have  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  Margaret's  eloquence,  and 
tbe  very  depth  of  her  own  conviction,  which  was 
beard  in  her  voice,  and  read  in  her  eye,  gave  an 
iri-esiatible  force  to  her  words,  especially  to  a 
heart  and  naind  such  as  Clara*s,  and  she  felt 
lootbed,  comforted,  persuaded,  as  she  listened  to 
Margaret. 

MaiT^aret  talked  to  Clara  as  a  friend,  a  sister 
might  have  done,  and  Clara  listenedwitballher 
mind  and  heart,  replying  from  time  to  time  with 
child -like  simplicity  and  originality,  revealing 
like  a  clear  fountain,  the  depths  of  her  thoughts 
and  feelings;  in  this  deeply  interesting  commu- 
nion they  both  forgot  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers. 

To  Clara  it  was  the  visit  of  an  angel,  and 
when  Margaret  found  it  was  getting  so  late,  she 
could  not  possibly  remain  longer,  Clara  entreat- 
ed she  would  visit  her  again,  and  expressed  in 
warm  and  affecting  terms  a  deep  sense  of  her 
kindness. 

**  We  are  friends  now,  no  more  strangers,'*  said 
Margaret  kissing  Clara's  brow,  as  she  rose  to  bid 
her  adieu,  '*  I  shall  think  of  you  so  much,  and  so 
often,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refrain  from 
coming  soon  again." 

And  as  she  closed  the  door,  Clara  bleosed  her 
from  her  inmost  heart,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
new  trains  of  thought  to  which  Margaret's  con- 
▼ersation  had  given  rise  in  her  mind,  with  a  kind 
and  degree  of  interest  she  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

Byron. 

While  Mary  and  Margaret  were  engaged,  as 
we  have  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Vir^ 
ginia  thought  the  time  moved  off  heavily,  but  she 
strove  to  make  herself  as  agreeable  to  her  cou- 
sins as  she  could,  and  her  efforts  were  increased 
by  the  kind  interest  they  displayed  in  her  appear- 
ance on  the  approaching  occasion.  They  really 
felt  a  pride  in  Virginia's  transcendent  beauty,  and 
anxious  that  their  cousin  should  appear  with  all 
the  advantages  of  tasteful  and  fashionable  attire, 
and  as  Virginia  acquiesced  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments they  thought  necessary,  they  became  much 
interested  in  advising  and  assisting  in  the  altera- 
tion of  a  white  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  lace, 
which  they  selected  as  the  most  becoming  gar- 
ment she  could  wear,  and  then  all  the  accompa- 
niments were  to  be  discussed,  and  determined 
upon.  Then  the  question  was  debated  as  to 
jewels  and  flowers,  and  Louisa  determined  that 
flowers  suited  the  style  of  Virginia's  beauty  best, 
while  Mrs.  Lennox  admired  the  lady  like  quiet- 
ness, without  any  of  the  flutter  of  excited  vanity, 
any  fuss,  or  any  anxiety  with  which  Virginia 
listened  to  these  discussions*  Next  to  good  sense, 
self-possession  was  the  first  quality  in  her  esti- 
mation. 

The  invitations  were  already  issued,  and  there 
were  but  two  days  more  for  preparation :  Mrs. 
Lennox  was  busily  engaged  with  her  house- 
keeper, preparing  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
wedding  guests,  as  on  these  occasions  of  festivity 
in  the  country,  there  were  always  more  people 
invited,  than  it  was  possible  for  a  mansion  less 
spacious  than  a  castle  to  contain. 

Arthur  was  much  vexed  to  find  that  Augustus 
Vernon  was  to  be  one  of  tbe  invited  guests  at 
Bellevue,  this  Mrs.  Lennox  made  a  point  of,  as 
she  bad  received  very  flattering  attentions  from 
the  Vernons,  when  she  had  visited  Philadelphia 
on  a  former  occasion.  Margaret,  however,  re- 
lieved him  very  much  by  communicating  to  him 
the  change  she  believed  to  have  taken  place  in 
Virginia's  sentiments  with  regard  to  Augustus ; 
indeed,  he  said  upon  hearing  this,  he  would  wil- 
lingly be  bored  by  him  for  a  mouth,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  receiving  a  decided  repulse  from 
Vii^inia. 

Virginia  sought  to  nerve  her  mind  for  the  meet- 
ing which  must  inevitably  take  place,  and  Mar- 
garet's touching  account  of  Clara,  assisted  her 
very  much  in  doing  so,  by  exciting  Virginia's 
compassion  still  more  strongly  for  Clara,  and  her 
indignation  against  Augustus.  Yet  she  found 
she  had  somewhat  overestimated  her  own  pow- 
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era  of  self- command,  when  she  entered  the  dan- 
cing room  at  Mrs.  Lesley's,  and  was  vexed  to 
feel  her  heart  throb  fast,  and  her  color  come  and 
go,  as  her  eye  involuntarily  sought  Mr.  Vernon. 
Yet  her  emotion  did  not  proceed  from  returning 
tenderness,  and  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  relief 
she  perceived  be  was  not  in  the  room.  It  want- 
ed but  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  mar- 
riage cerimony  was  to  be  performed,  and  Virgi- 
nia gathered  from  the  whispers  of  two  girls  who 
sate  next  her,  that  Augustus  was  to  be  one  of 
the  groomsmen,  and  would  lead  out  Miss  Gates, 
a  great  heiress  from  Philadelphia :  then  a  gig- 
gling observation  followed,  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  probably  only  be  a  prelude  to  their  stand- 
ing together  before  a  minister,  on  a  more  impor- 
tant occasion.  There  was  no  farther  time  for 
reflection,  as  the  door  opened  immediately  after- 
wards for  the  entrance  of  the  bridal  party.  Vir- 
ginia saw  Miss  Gates  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Au- 
gustus. BO  splendidly  arrayed  as  quite  to  eclipse 
the  attire  of  the  bride,  but  her  features  were  of 
that  common-place  order,  which  would  never 
attract  a  moment's  attention,  if  belonging  to  an 
ordinary  person,  and  her  face  as  destitute  of  ex- 
pression, as  a  dead  wall  would  be. 

Augustus  at  once  perceived  Virginia  amid  the 
crowd,  and  thought  be  had  never  seen  her  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  She  was  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  and  their  glances  met,  his 
eyes  remained  rivetted  on  her  with  an  expres- 
sion which  he  felt  must  be  irresistibly  bewitching ; 
hers  were  instantly  withdrawn ;  he  thought  she 
looked  displeased,  and  exulted  to  think  that  she 
felt  a  pang  of  jealousy.  As  soon  as  the  first 
dance  was  over,  be  hastened  towards  the  spot 
where  Virginia  was  seated  ;  his  whole  air  and 
manner  as  he  addressed  her,  expressive  of  the 
conviction  that  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting  would 
be  mutual. 

Me  WRS  immeasurably  astonished  at  the  cold- 
ness of  Virginia's  manner,  though  he  ascribed  it 
wholly  to  jealousy.  Yet  it  showed  that  she  was 
learning  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  worldly  wis- 
dom— the  art  of  concealment — and  his  desire 
became  stronger  to  win  some  mark  of  her  favor, 
as  his  certainly  diminished  of  being  able  to  do 
so.  He  stood  near  her  for  several  minutes,  and 
sought  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  her  an- 
swers were  polite,  yet  brief,  and  any  thing  but 
encouraging,  yet  her  color  evidently  changed 
when  he  spoke,  and  he  was  sure  he  detected  sup- 
pressed emotion  in  the  tones  of  her  voice.  He 
asked  her  to  dance,  but  she  said  she  was  enga- 
ged, and  just  at  that  moment  Frederic  Lesley 
came  forward  to  claim  her  hand,  and  Virginia 
arose  with  so  much  apparent  alacrity,  that  Au- 
gustus thought  it  assumed  to  pique  him ;  she  is 
adding,  he  thought,  a  spice  of  coquetry  to  her 


other  attractions,  and  a  graat  improveiDeDtit  wifl 
be,  but  I  will  soon  make  her  lay  aside  tkm  affec- 
tation ;  she  is  but  a  ^ro  to  me  in  the  sctence  of 
flirtation. 

He  turned  off  and  began  to  play  the  devoted 
cavalier  to  Miss  Gates,  not  however,  without  for- 
tively  watching  the  effect  of  tbeee  attentioas 
upon  Virginia,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  to- 
wards him,  and  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  oecnpied 
in  an  interesting  conversation  with  Frederic  Les* 
ley,  whose  manners  were  as  agreeable,  aa  bis 
personal  appearance  was  plain«  The  homeltneai 
of  Frederic's  exterior,  served  but  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  Virginia's  beauty  aa  be  stood  by  bar 
side,  and  the  ear  of  Augustus  caught  many  whis- 
pered remarks  on  her  appearance,  and  all  eon- 
curred  in  pronouncing  her  loveliness  unequ ailed. 

No  sort  of  admiration  could  have  raised  Vifw 
ginia  a  hundredth  part  so  high  in  the  estimatioa 
of  Augustus,  as  this  tribute  to  her  personal  beau- 
ty, from  the  lips  of  young  men  of  fashion.  Itia 
true  he  did  not  doubt  the  perfectioa  of  hia  own 
taste,  but  with  vanity  such  as  his,  be  could  aeC 
have  felt  satisfied  even  with  himself,  withoetthe 
applause  of  others.  He  could  not  foriiear  isti- 
mating  to  some  of  his  companions  that  there  was 
an  affair  of  the  heart  between  Virginia  Selden 
and  himself,  but  that  her  friends,  from  motives 
of  interest  and  convenience,  had  endeavored  te 
repress  it,  as  they  wished  to  marry  her  to  a  yonag 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  lands  joined 
those  of  Mr.  Seklen. 

•*  Virginia  plays  her  part  to  perfection,"  obser- 
ved Mary  to  Arthur,  who  was  standing  near  her, 
as  she  looked  at  her  with  admiration,  "ahe  either 
does  not  know,  or  does  not  care  aboot  the  ad* 
miration  her  beauty  is  exciting.  I  am  aore  I 
could  not  look  as  she  does  to  night,  withoat  be- 
traying my  consciousness  of  it,  and  yet  I  have 
always  considered  myself  rather  indifferent  aboaC 
personal  appearance." 

*'  Yet  you  are  looking  quite  well  enoogh  tobe 
somewhat  elated  yourself,"  said  Arthur  with  a 
smile  and  look  much  more  flattering  than  bis 
words,  **  but  I  know  by  experience  that  a  fittle 
philosophy  enables  one  to  support  a  very  high 
degree  of  personal  attraction  with  appareat  aa- 
consciousness." 

Mary  laughed.  *'It  would  be  qnite  as  hope- 
less an  expectation,  my  dear  cousin,  to  saf»- 
pose  your  claims  t6  personal  attraction  eoald 
be  noticed  in  the  presence  of  the  incomparable 
Mr.  Vernon,  as  for  a  lady  to  hope  to  excite  ad- 
miration for  her  beauty  in  company  with  Vir- 
ginia. It  would  be  wisest  for  us  both  to  waive 
our  pretensions  of  that  sort  for  the  present,  aad 
try  to  shine  iu  some  other  line,  we  might  be  agree- 
able, or  odd,  the  latter  would  be  least  tronble- 
some,  and  I  should  take  to  it  very  well,  butihea 
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mj  tkton  woald  certainly  report  any  aberration 
of  eoadttct  to  mama,  and  she  has  a  perfect 
horrsr  of  oddness  and  singularity,  especially  in 


•*Then  yon  may  be  agreeable,  and  I  will  be 
odd,  bnt  surely  Mary,  you  do  not  admire  that 
coxcomb,  Augustus  Vernon.  To  me  his  charac- 
ter is  so  contemptible,  that  even  his  appearance 
is  disagreeable,  and  I  had  rather  exchange  looks 
with  Frederic  Lesley  than  himself." 

•*That  is  snch  a  monstrous  assertion,  yon  must 
pardon  me  for  disbelioTing  you,  but  'see,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes,'  wafting  gales  of  otto  of 
roses  and  lavender  water  towards  us :  let  us  see 
where  he  wiU  bestow  his  sweetness.*' 

Augustus  passed  near  them  and  approached 
l^rgittia,  she  had  just  finished  a  dance,  and  taken 
hsr  seat,  and  he  seised  the  opportunity  of  com- 
ing forward  to  engage  her  hand  for  the  next  dance. 
She  excused  hei-self  on  the  plea  of  fatigue,  but 
she  could  not  refuse  to  dance  with  him,  as  sooo 
as  she  had  rested  sufficiently.  He  could  scarce 
iy  disguise  his  ▼exation,  and  began  to  think  over 
all  the  causes  which  could  produce  this  change 
of  manner  in  Virginia  towards  him ;  was  she  in- 
fluenced in  her  conduct  towards  him  by  Marga- 
ret's dislike  to  him,  or  jealousy  of  Miss  Gates,  or 
had  some  rival,  during  his  absence,  prevailed 
against  him  1  That  her  heart  was  his,  he  could 
not  doubt  for  a  moment,  for  that  any  one  should 
ttansfor  their  affections  to  another,  having  once 
loved  4tin,  appeared  clearly  impossible ;  but  her 
left  and  yielding  disposition  might  have  induced 
her  to  enter  into  some  engagement,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  wishes  of  her  friends.  Louis  occur- 
led  to  him  as  the  most  probable  rival,  as  he  knew 
how  highly  he  was  esteemed,  and  how  much  be- 
loved by  the  Sherwood  family,  and  h^  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  discover,  whether  this  were 
indeed  the  case,  so  that  at  least,  he  would  have 
the  gratification  of  giving  some  vent  to  his  feel- 
bgs  of  vexation. 

He  took  a  seat  near  Virginia,  and  said  in  a 
drawling  and  affected  tone,  "  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten to  inquire  after  my  old  acquaintances,  the 
Davenports;  poor  Louis,  I  suppose  he  is  as  good 
and  as  doll  as  ever." 

**  He  is  quite  as  good  as  ever,"  replied  Virgi- 
nia coldly,  ^  as  to  being  dull,  I  can  say  nothing, 
having  never  been  aware  he  was  so."  Could 
Louis  have  seen  and  heard  her  at  that  moment, 
it  would  have  repaid  him  for  much  past  suffering 
and  mortification. 

**  Indeed,*'  said  Augustus  with  a  derisive  smile, 
**!  was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
change  in  Miss  Selden's  sentiments:"  he  could 
no  longer  control  his  vexation. 

**  My  sentiments  have  not  changed  at  all,"  said 
Vtfginia,  coloring  highly,  then  fearing  Augustus 


might  misconstrue  her  words,  she  added,  ^'mt 
least,  as  it  regards  Mr.  Davenport." 

Virginia  perceived  plainly  now,  that  the  bean- 
tiful  features  of  Augustus  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing unamiable  emotions,  for  vexation  and 
mortified  vanity  were  written  too  legibly  in  his 
face  to  be  mistaken,  yet  he  still  believed  that  Vir- 
ginia was  acting  a  part  The  conversation  waa 
becoming  painful  and  embarrassing  to  her,  and 
she  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  approach  of  some 
ladies,  to  whom  Augustus  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  seat. 

Frederic  Lesley  came  also  to  her  relief,  with 
a  glass  of  lemonade,  which  he  insisted  on  her 
drinking,  and  remained  standing  at  the  back  of 
her  chair,  running  on  in  a  gay  and  easy  strain, 
which  she  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  retain  him  near  her. 

Augustus  withdrew,  and  did  not  approach  Vir^ 
ginia  again,  until  he  came  to  claim  her  hand  for 
the  dance,  and  he  did  not  then  attempt  to  engage 
her  in  conversation,  beyond  a  few  common-place 
remarks,  but  assumed  an  air  of  indifference,  re- 
solved to  pique  her. 

When  the  festivities  of  the  night  were  over, 
and  the  company  began  to  disperse,  Augustus 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  Bellevue,  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  explanation 
with  Virginia,  for  his  anxiety  continually  increas- 
ed to  win  some  acknowledgement  of  love  from 
her. 

Virginia's  spirits  had  been  sustained  during  the 
night,  by  a  degree  of  eicitement  of  which  she 
had  not  believed  herself  capable,  she  was  still 
more  deeply  estranged  from  Augustus  than  be- 
fore, she  was  disgusted  by  his  flirtation  with  Miss 
Gates,  and  his  cootemptuous  speeches  about 
Louis  Davenport,  still  she  could  not  see  him  with- 
out painful  constraint,  shame  and  sorrow,  and 
she  could  scarcely  keep  back  her  tears,  when  she 
found  he  was  to  accompany  them  to  Bellevue. 

Fortunately  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  now 
over,  and  she  shrank  back  in  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage, hoping  to  be  allowed  to  remain  silent,  but 
Loui»a  little  guessing  her  state  of  mind,  hastened 
to  offer  her  good-natured  congratulations  on  the 
impression  she  had  made,  and  to  compliment  her 
on  her  easy  self-possession. 

''She  may  thank  you,"  said  Margaret,  ««for 
imparting  the  magic  touch  of  fashion  to  her  dress, 
her  success  would  never  have  been  complete  with- 
out it." 

'•Yes,"  said  Louisa,  •'  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
would  not  have  been  appreciated  by  the  compa- 
ny to  night,  if  she  had  been  dressed  unfashiona- 
bly." 

In  Virginia's  present  mood,  she  felt  no  pleasnre 
in  these  tributes  to  her  charms,  personal  beauty 
had  never  seemed  to  her  so  valueless,  for  she 
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began  to  Mispeet  that  the  love  abe  had  once  felt  for 
Aagastua,  which  she  had  believed  to  arise  from 
a  myaterioiM  sympathy  of  sonls,  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  he  possessed  mental  and  moral 
qualities,  corresponding  to  so  fair  an  eiterior,  had 
really  been  based  entirely  in  the  illusion  created 
by  a  form  and  features  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Sbe  was  ashamed  of  the  homage  her  heart  had 
•ffered  to  so  worthless  an  idol,  and  despised  her 
own  folly. 

There  was  to  be  a  large  dinner-party  at  Mrs. 
Lesley's  on  the  following  day,  and  Augustas  de- 
termined to  seize  an  opportunity  to  speak  the 
next  morning  alone  with  Virginia,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Margaret  Selden, 
whom  he  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  determin- 
ed enemy.  He  was  surprised,  however,  to  find 
on  the  next  morning,  that  Margaret  was  busily 
engaged  in  assuting  her  cousins  to  entertain  their 
guests,  her  manner  to  him  was  civil,  indifferent 
and  careless,  and  she  apparently  bestowed  no 
thought  on  his  movements ;  this  favored  his  in- 
teotion  of  speaking  to  Virginia,  but  this  indiffer 
ence  seemed  an  evil  augury ;  did  Margaret  no 
longer  fear  him  ? 

Virginia  had  withdrawn  herself  for  a  while 
from  the  company  after  breakfast,  she  felt  an  ir- 
resistible sadness  and  languor  creeping  over  her, 
and  slipped  unperceived  out  of  the  room,  for  a 
•troll  in  the  park,  to  try  for  a  few  minutes  the 
reviving  influences  of  fresh  air  and  solitude — ^in- 
fluences very  analogous  in  their  mental  and  bodily 
effects. 

Deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  she  did  not  hear 
a  slight  rustling  among  the  leaves,  nor  was  she 
aware  of  the  approach  of  any  one,  until  Augus- 
tus, who  had  watched  her  movements  and  fol 
lowed  her,  stood  before  her.  She  started,  and 
was  evidently  discomposed,  but  there  was  no 
manifestation  of  pleasure  mingled  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  surprise.  Augustus,  without  giving 
her  time  to  recover  herself,  accosted  her. 

**  Miss  Selden,  Virginia,  as  you  once  permitted 
me  to  call  you,  allow  me  to  use  this  precious 
opportunity,  the  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on 
one  word  from  your  lips.  Could  you  form  even 
a  faint  image  of  the  tortures  I  have  suffered 
during  my  absence  from  you,  I  am  sure  you 
would  pity  me." 

Virginians  varying  color  showed  that  she  did 
not  listen  to  him  without  emotion,  yet  there  was 
BO  tenderness,  no  relenting  expressed  in  that  true 
face,  only  sadness  and  indignation,  as  she  replied, 
in  a  firm  voice : 

**  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear  me 
•ay,  Mr.  Vernon,  that  so  far  from  pitying  your 
tortures,  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  think  they 
have  no  existence  but  in  your  own  imagination ; 
1  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  your  happiness  does 


not  at  all  depend  upon  me.    Our  paths  in  Uk 
must  be  widely  separated." 

There  was  an  elevatiooi  a  dignity  and  spirit 
about  Virginia's  whole  appearance  and  manner, 
which  Augustus  mistook  for  the  effect  of  resent- 
ment, and  his  hopes  revived,  as  he  ascribed  her 
conduct  wholly  to  pique  at  his  attantiooato  Mm 
Gates,  and  his  Ibnner  appareat  neglect  of  hm- 
self. 

**  Deeply  as  yon  wrong  me,"  said  AngastnSiia 
a  scarcely  disguised  tone  of  gratified  vanity,  **I 
venture  to  indulge  the  hope  that  your  preneatceU- 
ness  and  cruelty  proceeds  from  entire  nuaapprs- 
bension  with  regard  to  my  real  leolings.  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  yon,  upon  what  your  doubt  of  my 
devotion  is  founded ;  surely  you  conld  not  sofiv 
have  mistaken  my  attentions  to  Miaa  Gates,  as 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  my  heart  had  any  thing 
to  do  with. them." 

**  You  have  entirely  mistaken  my  feelings.  Ml 
Vernon.  Your  attentions  to  Miss  Gates  ham 
not  affected  my  conduct  in  the  least." 

**  Pardon  my  presumption,"  said  AugnetiM»i«d- 
dening  with  vexation,  "  in  thinking  1  was  oot  ones 
wholly  indifferent  to  Miss  Selden;  as  the  happ^ 
ness  of  my  whole  life  is  involved  in  the  answer 
I  may  receive,  you  will  excuse  my  again  adu^g» 
what  has  caused  so  unhappy  a  change  m  yoar 
sentiments  towards  me,  for  you  will  not  be  < 
enough  to  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the  poor  4 
lation  of  believing  that  you  once  looked  i 
with  more  favorable  eyes." 

Virginia  could  not  deny  that  she  had  oiiee  ea- 
tertained  very  different  feelings  towards  Angas- 
tus  from  those  which  she  now  felt,  and  she  obey- 
ed the  first  natural  impulse  of  her  heart,  which 
was  always  to  speak  sincerely*  and  while  her 
countenance  betrayed  the  painful  andcooilielisg 
emotions  of  ber  heart,  she  said : 

**  Whatever  delusion  may  once  have  existed  ia 
my  heart,  it  is  now  dispelled  forever.  Wlthia 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  I  have  seen  the  love- 
liest creature  my  eyes  have  ever  rested  upon,  one 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  look  upon  with- 
out love  or  pity — and  yet,  she  is  now  dying  of  a 
broken  heart  from  your  desertion — Clara  Kaaf^ 
man." 

Virginia's  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  bat  it 
was  impoBsible  to  see  her,  to  hear  her,  and  doubt 
her  sincerity :  and  the  face  of  Augustus  became 
almost  black  with  uncontrolled  rage,  as  he  ex- 
claimed : 

**This  Clara  Kaufman  was  bom  to  be  the 
bane  to  my  happiness,  she  thrusts  herself  in  my 
path  continually ;  and  must  a  foolish  entangle- 
ment, in  which  I  was  involved  before  I  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  with  a  giri  every  way  my 
inferior  in  position,  interpose  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  my  happiness  ?    Is  it  my  fault  that  she 
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flsdnlgw^a  silly  and  ronantie  grief  that  I  cannot 
remove.  She  at  least  revenges  herself,  by  the 
deepest  and  most  irreparable  injary,  that  of  de- 
priving me  of  the  heart  of  the  only  woman  whom 
I  ever  really  adored." 

The  whole  t<iBe  and  manner  of  tbie  speech 
ezdted  Virginia's  indignation  and  disgust  in  a 
high  degraa,  and  she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
her  feelings,  as  she  replied — 

'*  It  is  certainly  a  folly  in  this  beautiful  crea- 
tsre  to  love  so  truly  and  so  unwisely,  but  she  is 
expiating  the  offence  bitterly  enough  .to  satisfy 
your  resentment.  I  have  never  heard  of  her  ut- 
tering your  name  to  any  one,  and  it  was  owing 
to  a  purely  accidental  circumstance  that  I  dis- 
covered her." 

'*Hay  I  ask  what  that  unfortuaata  cireum- 
jtance  was?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Virginia,  **  I  have  no  objection  to 
mentioning  it.  She  fainted  in  chureh,  and  in  as- 
sisting her,  I  accidentally  discovered  your  minia- 
tare  around  her  neck." 

Augustus  internally  execrated  the  folly  of 
€lafa,  and  the  ill  luck  which  led  to  the  discov- 
Sfy,.bnt  finding  it  would  not  do  to  venture  to  ex- 
IMess  such  sentiments  to  Virginia,  he  exerted  all 
his  powere  of  self-command,  and  forced  a  sigh, 
as  he  said^**  I  never  truly  loved  Clara,  and  my 
heart  is  now  deeply  devoted  to  another;  is  it  not 
crael,  niQust,  to  r^ect  me  for  an  involuntary  feel- 
iag,  for  what  cannot  be  recalled  ?" 

**  No,  Mr.  Vernon,  it  is  not  cruel  nor  unjust. 
I  was  mistaken  totally  in  your  character,  which 
■ot  only  poor  Clara's  history,  but  my  own  ob- 
servations have  thrown  new  lights  upon,  and  I 
•euid  not  restore  the  illusion  if  I  would." 

Augustus  was  for  some  moments  absolutely 
speechless  with  vexation,  but  at  length  said  in  a 
subdued  tone,  "Will  you  not,  at  least,  say  what  my 
^ther  offences  have  been;  have  you  so  entirely 
kstall  interest,  all  compassion  forme,  that  yon  will 
not  say  wherein  I  have  offended  ?  Perhaps,"  he 
added,  observing  no  signs  of  relenting  in  Vir- 
ginia's eye*  and  vexed  beyond  the  power  of  far- 
ther endnraace,  **  my  inquiries  about  Louis  Dav- 
enport were  not  couched  in  sufficiently  respectful 
terms,  but  1  could  not  be  aware  how  totally  a  few 
short  months  may  change  the  heart;  pardon  me 
that  I  judged  yours  by  my  own." 

Virginia  colored  deeply,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  from  embarrassment.  "I  will  not  deny  that 
the  tone  in  which  you  spoke  of  Louis  Davenport, 
was  one  of  the  ciraumstances  which  revolted  me, 
bat  it  would  be  useless  and  invidious  to  mention 
M  proofii.  I  observed  last  night,  and  in  your 
conversation  this  morning,  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken in  your  character.  It  could  serve  no  good 
purpose,  and  we  had  best  break  off  a  conversa- 
tion so  painful  and  so  vexatious." 


**  Then  you  renounce  me  for  ever— renounee 
from  momentary  resentment  and  pique,  one 
whom  you  once  regarded  so  differently,  and  sae- 
rifice  the  happiness  of  one  who  wonhips  yon 
with  an  adoration  of  which  few  hearts  are  capa* 
ble,  upon  grounds  so  trifling  7" 

*^  Not  from  resentment  or  pique,  but  from  a 
total  change  of  opinion  and  feeling;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  inflict  one  pang  upon  you,  or  belieye  that 
I  shall  cause  you  any  pain  beyond  your  present 
irritation  of  feeling." 

"  Could  I  convince  you,'^  said  Augustus,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  desperate  effort,  and  ea> 
deavoring  to  threw  the  most  touching  pathos  into 
his  look  and  tone,  **  could  I  convince  you  that 
you  reigned  snprenM,  and  alone,  in  my  heart* 
could  I  hope  to  regain  the  favor  dearer  to  ma 
than  ray  own  soul  ?" 

*'  No,"  said  Virginia  ,  "  it  could  not  affect  my 
sentiments  in  any  other  way  than  to  occasion  me 
regret  for  giving  you  pain.  My  change  of  feel- 
ing arises  from  change  of  opinion." 

Augustus  could  no  longer  control  the  passion 
which  almost  convulsed  bis  frame,  to  be  thus 
foiled  and  set  at  defiance  by  one  whom  he  hsd 
deemed  so  greatly  bis  inferior  in  address,  whom 
he  had  thought  simple-minded  as  a  child,  and 
whose  heart  he  had  considered  as  wholly  his  own. 
'•At least.  Miss  Selden,"  said  he,  ''have  more  rea- 
pect  for  my  understanding,  than  to  treat  me  as  a 
child ;  I  know  that  young  ladies  do  not  act  upon 
these  abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  they 
do  not  assume  the  office  of  censors  where  their 
hearts  are  interested.  Just  say  to  me  without 
reserve,  that  you  have  acted  from  the  fickleness 
and  caprice  natural  to  your  sex,  aided  by  the 
weighty  motives  that  the  importunities  of  your 
friends,  and  the  wide  lands  of  Mr.  Davenport 
offered  to  inconstancy." 

Virginia  could  no  longer  sustain  her  firmness ; 
she  felt  shocked  and  overpowered  at  this  vio- 
lence of  language  and  manner.  Leaning  against 
a  tree  for  support,  she  said  in  a  faint  tone,  **  In- 
deed, you  must  leave  me  now,  Mr.  Veraon.  I 
insist,  I  entreat,  you  overpower  me ;  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  such  violence — ^you  degrade  your- 
self— 

The  sound  of  voices  was  beard  at  a  distance* 
and  Augustus  not  wishing  to  be  surprised  in  a 
^«te-a-tefo  of  this  nature,  determined  to  with- 
drew. He  turned  once  more  to  Virginia,  who 
stood  pale,  and  almost  gasping  for  breath,  as  she 
leaned  against  the  tree,  and  said  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  more  nearly  allied  to  hatred 
than  love — 

•* False,  crael,  fickle  girl,  farewell;  the  day 
may  yet  come  when  you  will  bitterly  rue  your 
inconstancy." 

Virginia  stood   as  if   transfixed*  and  when 
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Angusttts  was  fairly  oDt  of  sigbtt  the  hid  iier  face 
in  ber  hands  and  wept,  yet  her  tears  flowed  not 
from  any  regret  in  parting  forerer  with  him,  but 
from  that  sort  of  reaction  which  takes  place  in 
people  of  nenroos  temperament  and  sensitive 
feelings,  after  some  nnusnal  exertton  of  firmness 
and  spirit. 

Sbe  thanked  God  ^at  ber  eyes  had  been  open- 
ed in  time.  Fearing,  however,  lest  her  emotion 
should  be  misinterpreted,  if  sbe  were  surprised  in 
tears«  she  wiped  them  away  quickly,  and  plung- 
ing in  a  copse  of  wood,  pursued  her  way  home 
by  an  unfrequented  path. 

From  that  day,  Augustus  became  devoted  in 
his  attentions  to  Miss  Gates,  and  it  waa  rumored, 
before  be  left  tbe  neighborhood  of  Believue,  that 
he  was  an  accepted  lover* 


CHAPTKR  XXXVI. 

Why  then  I  do  but  dream  on  Bov*reignty, 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory. 

And  spies  a  far  off  shore  where  he  wcnild  tread. 

Wishing  bis  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

Saying,  he*U  lade  it  dry,  to  have  his  way. 

Shaktpeare, 

We  will  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
family  party  we  left  at  Sberwood,  when  Arthur 
and  bis  sisters  set  out  for  Maryland.  Those  only 
who  have  returned  to  a  happy  home,  the  only 
home  they  have  ever  known  from  tbe  first  dawn 
of  recollection,  a  borne  associated  with  no  bitter 
memories,  after  having  left  forever  as  an  abiding 
place,  can  understand  the  deep  and  quiet  de- 
light, which  the  well  known  sounds  and  sights  of 
home  awaken.  The  busy  trees,  **  those  old  fa- 
miliar friends,"  which  have  shaded  us  from  our 
infancy,  murmur  forth  their  welcome  in  every 
breeze,  and  their  mysterious  melody,  to  which 
we  have  listened  in  so  many  moods  of  mind, 
finding  something  in  its  strains  to  harmonize  with 
our  varying  feelings,  without  ever  wishing  to 
analyse  or  understand  the  charm,  produces  a 
delicious  sense  of  safety  and  repose  impossible 
adequately  to  describe. 

Charles  S  eld  en  experienced  the  full  force  of 
these  delightful  sensations,  upon  his  first  return 
to  Sherwood,  after  having  entered  on  his  path 
for  life.  The  coldest  and  most  selfish  spectator 
could  scarcely  have  witnessed  the  pleasure  occa- 
sioned by  this  re-union,  to  every  member  of  tbe 
family,  without  some  sympathizing  emotion.  At 
first  Mr.  Selden  scanned  Charles  narrowly,  and 
somewhat  fearfully,  lest  he  should  observe  some 
formality,  something  professional  in  bis  manner 
and  conversation,  but  every  look  and  tone  was 
BO  open,  so  natural,  so  affectionate,  and  even 


joyons,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  himeithsr 
formal  or  unhappy,  and  his  father  gradnaUy 
ceased  to  scrutinize  him,  and  began  tliarMighly 
to  enjoy  his  company. 

Even  Reginald's  abstraction  and  habitB  of 
silence  yielded  to  the  genial  influence  of  Cbaries' 
society,  and  he  was  rejoiced  once  more  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  nnburdeniog  hie  beort  and 
mind.  He  had  never  since  chiklhood  been  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  himself  fully  and  naie- 
servedly  to  any  one  but  Charles;  they  were  se 
nearly  the  same  age,  their  tastes  and  pnrsnili 
had  been  so  much  the  same  in  childliood  nail 
early  youth,  that  Reginald  had  felt  aeverely  the 
lees  of  Charles'  companionship. 

And  now  they  strolled  together,  aa  in  die  days 
of  their  childhood,  through  one  of  their  earlicfll 
and  favorite  haunts  along  the  banks  of  the  Jamas 
river,  which  ran  not  mere  than  a  mile  Irom  dM 
mansion  at  Sherwood.  They  walked  for  eosM 
minutes  in  silence,  enjoying  the  conscio 
being  together  again,  while  they  both  went  I 
in  thought  to  the  days  when  they  roamed 
less  and  free  through  these  very  shadee, ; 
times  talking  of  the  mighty  deeds  thoy 
hereafter  to  achieve,  witbout  doubt  or  dread  ef 
the  future,  only  puzzled  to  select  among  the  pntfai 
of  glory  the  brightest  and  most  lofty. 

Reginald  at  length  broke  silence.  **  Yoh  wfl 
think  it  perhaps  strange.  Charges,  when  f  §xf 
there  are  times  when  [  would  gladly  go  back  |» 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  when  I  think  that 
the  dreams  which  baunt  me  now  may  be  ns  ■»> 
real,  and  not  so  bright,  as  those  in  which  wn  then 
indulged." 

**  I  can  readily  believe  this,  and  nndofatani 
fully,  I  think,  your  state  of  feeling." 

«*  Tell  me  truly,"  said  Reginald,  with  a  aai 
earnestness,  **do  you  not  also  aometimae  UnI 
that  darkness  and  doubt  rest  upon  the  fntnre— 
do  you  not  feel  that  we  are  mocked  by  shadows 
which  are  ever  flitting  before  us — do  you  not  fiMl 
a  sense  of  indescribable  lonelinees,  a 
world  within,  in  which  you  most  dwell  i 
isolation,  where  none  can  hold  communion  with 
you,  a  withering  and  blight  which  aon*etinHS 
rests  on  all  objects  of  desire  and  ambition,  a  em 
bono  written  in  dark  characters  on  all  things,  aad 
then  do  you  not  feel  how  powerful,  how  paivfiri 
must  be  the  effi>rt  to  throw  off"  this  nightmare  ef 
tbe  soul,  and  rouse  your  powers  to  higher  aad 
more  strenuous  intellectual  efforts  ?" 

«» I  have  passed  through  the  states  of  feefisg 
you  describe,  Reginald ;  the  same  phantoms  have 
haunted  my  imagination.  Many  are  the  lonely 
agonies  and  conflicts  that  have  shaken  my  aeni 
but  the  light  of  truth  has,  I  trust,  forever  dis- 
pelled these  dark  sbadows,  and  I  now  see  a  rr- 
ality,  a  grandeur  in  the  destiny  of  man,  which 
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gives  SH  impoitaiiee  aod  dignity  to  tfa«  meanaby 
wbicb  tbie  detttny  is  to  be  accomplished.*' 

RegiMld  looked  earnestly  and  inqairingly  in 
Cbaries'  face  for  some  miaotes :  at  lenglb  be  aaidt 
**  Yon  are  a  complete  enigma  to  me,  Charles — 
yovr  eondnctvyour  feeHngs,  nnited  to  the  natural 
qoatities,  tbe  high  talents  I  know  yon  to  possess* 
are  te  me  tncomprefaensible.  Witbyonr  eakn, 
good  sense,  it  seems  incredible  that  you  can  be 
laboring  under  the  iailoenee  of  any  strong  delu- 
sioD,  and  yet  I  marrel  to  hear  yon  talk  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  destiny  of  man,  with  the  oTident 
belief  that  you  are  flilfilling  it,  while  to  me  your 
life  appears  to  consist  of  irksome,  laborious,  com- 
mon-place dutiea,  more  suitable  to  be  performed 
by  one  who  doea  not  possess  a  tithe  of  your  abili- 
ties. I  wonder  lo  see  yon  quietly  renounce  aH  tbe 
paths  to  fame,  which  yon  once  so  much  longed 
to  dunb,  and  yet  appear  not  only  tranquil,  but 
happy,  and  etrangest  of  all,  preaerve  your  men- 
tal activity,  and  feel  an  interest  in  so  muiy 
ebfects." 

**The  secret  of  this  difference  is,  that  I  am  a 
citiBen  of  a  spiritual  worid,  and  therefore  realise 
things  which  are  inyislble  to  those  who  do  not 
perceive  its  existence.  In  the  loftiest  objects  of 
human  ambition,  many  we  the  petty  toils,  cares 
and  vexatimis  necessary  for  their  attainment, 
which  would  become  insopportably  irksome  and 
Ignoble,  but  for  the  ends  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  it  is  the  same,  as  it  regards  the 
ebiects  to  be  gained  in  the  8piri]^ual  world.  We 
are  toM  in  Holy  Writ  *  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation,'  and  the  analogy 
which  every  where  exists  between  the  natural 
and  spiritttal  worid,  has  often  been  traced  in  the 
minute,  gradual,  imperceptible  processes,  by 
which  the  need  buried  in  the  earth  becooMs  the 
golden  field  of  waving  com,  and  the  seed  of  truth 
sewn  in  a  dark  and  corrupt  heart,  developes  all 
that  is  highest  and  purest  in  human  nature." 

*'Tbe  analogies  are  certainly  very  striking  and 
beautiAil  in  tbe  natural  and  intellectual  world, 
and  I  can  well  understand  how  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  who  have 
definite  objects  to  attain,  may  be  cheered  and 
stimnlated  to  minute  and  laborious  efforts,  not 
only  by  perceiving  some  Ungible  reward,  bnt 
by  the  very  pleaaure  of  inteUectnal  effort.  But 
ia  this* spiritual  worid  of  which  you  speak,  how 
vague,  how  vast,  how  indefinite  the  objects;  how 
petty,  how  insignificant,  how  inglorious,  how 
uncertain  the  means  of  attaining  them !  The 
fiver  of  life  bears  yon  rapidly  down  its  current, 
and  yon  leave  no  trace  that  you  have  existed  in 
this  worid,  while  you  are  dreaming  of  another, 
and  yet  if  any  dream  can  bring  tranquillity,  hap- 
piness, methinks  I  could  almost  consent  to  be- 
come a  dreamer  too,  for  I  must  confess  to  yon, 


Charles,  that  I  am  far,  very  far  finom  beittf  happy." 
**  And  this  my  dear  brother,  is  because  you 
have  chosen  the  wrong  path  to  attain  happiness, 
I  do  not  blame  your  aims  in  life,  bnt  the  vpmt  in 
which  you  pursue  them,  and  that  you  wiU  not 
investigate  a  system  of  belief,  which  I  assora 
yon  from  experience  is  capable  of  satisfying  the 
desires  of  tbe  soul,  of  giving  a  dignity  and  inte- 
rest to  tbe  humblest  employmentaof  life,  if  pur* 
sued  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

**  it  appean  to  me,  that  I  am  fulfilling  the  ends 
of  creation,  when  I  seek  to  improve  to  the  ut- 
most degree  of  which  1  am  capable,  tbe  noblest 
part  of  my  nature — ^the  intellectual,  and  when  I 
seek  to  acquire  the  greatest  degree  of  power  it  is 
possibfe  forme  to  attain,  designing  to  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow  creatures.  And  yet,  I 
feel  often  of  lute,  that  while  these  distant  ende 
are  in  view,  I  am  at  present  leading  a  selfish  life, 
and  treading  a  lonely  and  dreary  path.  This 
concentrated  state  of  feeling,  these  trains  of  ab- 
stract  thought  isolate  me  from  every  human  be- 
ing, and  I  sometimes  feel  painfully  the  touching 
reproach  expressed  in  my  mother's  eye,  after 
some  vain  effort  to  awaken  my  family  interests 
and  affections,  and  to  insinuate  herself  into  my 
confidence.  My  reserve  I  know  appears  to  her 
unkind,  yet  I  have  nothing  to  communicate  but 
aspirations  and  dreams,  which  have  every  day 
more  of  sadness,  as  they  brighten  and  extend  be* 
yond  tbe  possibility  of  realization.  I  feel  more 
and  more  the  sad  sublimity  of  the  remaric  of  ono 
of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
when  he  compared  himself  to  a  child  playing  by 
the  great  ocean  of  truth,  from  whoee  beach  he 
had  collected  a  few  shells  and  pebbles.  If  New- 
ton could  thus  truly  speak  of  his  own  attai»- 
nients,  by  what  a  narrow  limit  muat  my  hopes 
be  bounded  I  Then  with  tbe  short  span  of  ex- 
iatence  allotted  me,  what  doubts  and  migivinga 
haunt  me,  as  to  whether  I  have  chosen  the  pui^ 
suit,  which  afford  me  the  best  chance  of  wi»* 
ning  the  glory,  that  shall  last  for  ages." 

**  You  will  not  perceive  that  the  rewards  of 
fame,  for  the  attainment  of  which  you  are  sacri* 
ficing  your  happiness,  and  consuming  your  very 
existence,  are  more  vague,  unreal  and  indefinite, 
than  the  spiritual  good  which  I  seek  to  promote. 
My  reason  and  my  heart  are  alike  eonvincedv 
that  God  Himself  has  deigned  to  reveal  the  only 
method  for  satisfying  the  infinite  desires  of  the 
soul,  for  exalting  our  frail  and  dying  natures,  by 
an  union  with  Christ.  The  great  principlee 
that  are  to  actuate  us,  the  outlines  of  our  course, 
are  cleariy  laid  down  in  Hie  Word,  the  exertions 
which  He  commands,  bring  rewards  which  are 
the  subjects  of  consciousness  to  those  who  receive 
them,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  felt,  if 
not  acknowledged  in  every  Christian  community. 
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Th«D  there  is  no  tituation  in  wbieb  we  can 
be  placed  where  we  may  not  be  gaining  spir- 
itual rewards,  lajing  up  heavenly  treasures, 
when  all  that  is  earthly  has  passed  away ;  then 
when  we  view  all  the  sin  and  misery  which  sur- 
nninds  us,  how  consoling,  how  invigorating,  the 
belief  that  God  deigns  to  use  our  instru  mentality 
to  confer  unspeakable  and  immortal  blessings. 
When  we  realise  this,  we  cannot  murmur  that 
every  petty  effort  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
some  visible  reward.  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you'  and  in  this  internal  world,  we  must 
look  for  the  happiness,  that  is  promised  to  its 
subjects." 

**  And  does  not  a  doubt  sometimes  haunt  you, 
as  to  the  certainty  of  your  belief,  do  these  prin- 
ciples always  support  yon,  does  not  your  round 
of  duty  sometimes  seem  narrow  and  irksome,  does 
not  a  voice  sometimes  whisper  that  you  are  in- 
tended to  achieve  a  higher  destiny  ?  Are  there 
not  moments  in  which  you  repent  you  choice?" 

**  I  should  make  the  same  choice,  were  it  to  be 
presented  to  me  a  million  of  times ;  my  belief  be- 
comes more  fixed,  because  the  internal  evidence 
is  strengthened  by  action,  the  external  by  inves- 
tigation ;  that  my  duties  are  sometimes  weari- 
some, I  admit,  and  that  I  sometimes  feel  the  sac- 
rifice of  an  intellectual  pursuit,  or  some  pleasure 
of  taste  to  the  performance  of  some  clerical. duty, 
such  as  visiting,  and  many  other  minute  duties, 
I  acknowledge;  yet  my  general  ft'ame  of  mind 
is  not  only  cheerful,  but  happy,  far  more  so,  than 
when  I  was  haunted  with  the  dreama  which  now 
possess  your  mind,  and  my  interests  strengthen  in 
apparently  uninteresting  objects,  as  my  love  to 
mankind  increases,  by  the  study  of  our  common 
nature,  by  my  growing  acquaintance  with  its  in- 
firmities and  sufferings,  and  by  efforts  to  mitigate 
and  remove  them." 

Reginald  mused  awhile,  ere  he  said,  **  Yonr 
own  example  certainly  gives  great  weight  to  your 
words,  and  if  I  could,  like  you,  preserve  my  men- 
tal activity,  with  views  such  as  yours,  could  find 
them  a  stimulus  to  action,  and  associate  them  with 
intellectual  pursuits,  I  should  be  glad  to  embrace 
your  system  of  belief,  I  have  al  ways  thought  there 
was  a  weakness  in  lamenting  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  our  nature,  and  that  true  greatness  rises 
above  its  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  by  steadfast- 
ly pursuing  the  path  to  high  and  lofty  ends,  without 
regarding  the  blood  with  which  our  footsteps  are 
marked.  But  to  you,  I  may  say,  that  in  endea- 
voring to  act  in  accordance  with  these  views,  I 
have  over  estimated  my  own  strength  of  mind, 
yet  I  will  struggle  on  in  the  path  I  have  chosen, 
but  when  I  view  the  vast  fields  to  be  explored, 
the  objects  to  be  attained,  while  my  life  is  pass- 
ing away  like  a  *  swift  told  tale,'  and  feel  the 
limited  nature  of  my  faculties,  liable  too,  as  I 


I  sometimes  feel  painfully,  to  bo  clondod  by  their 
earnest  and  continual  exercise,  an  iBexpressiUs 
sadness  comes  over  me,  and  the  dopreasiog  foot 
arises,  that  I  shall  pass  away  from  the  woild, 
without  having  laid  one  stone  of  tbo  naonimentf 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  my  life  to  build  np  lisr 
future  ages." 

Reginald  found  relief  in  pooring  forth  ooaw  of 
the  pent-np  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  had  so 
long  burned  within  his  bosom,  and  to  dioeo  who 
rarely  open  their  hearts,  such  unroeorvod  cost- 
munications,  made  to  one  capable  of  undorstaad* 
ittg,  and  sympathising  with  them,  bring  wnk 
them  strength  and  consolation.  Charles  listened 
with  affectionate  syn»patby,  and  replied  widi 
kindness  and  candor,  showing  that  be  eonspleto- 
ly  understood  the  views  of  his  brotjier,  witbont 
seeking  to  misrepresent  or  weaken  them,  wbilo 
he  sought  with  simplicity  and  eamestnese  teios- 
press  other  opinions,  to  awaken  other  feeliiiga, 
which  were  slumbering,  not  dead  in  his  heart. 
They  talked  together,  unconscious  how  the  boms 
were  wearing  away,  until  the  glow  of  annoet  bed 
faded  into  twilight,  and  the  darkening  shades  eC 
evening  admonished  them  it  was  time  to  retWB 
home. 

They  returned  silently,  but  it  was  that  eort  of 
silence  in  which  perhaps  exists  the  higbeet  eomr 
mnnion  of  mind  and  heart,  and  they  had  never 
felt  more  ciosely  drawn  together  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Mrs.  Seklen*8  eye  beamed  with  affectiooate de- 
light, as  it  rested  upon  her  sons  at  their  eatroDce, 
and  she  marked  that  a  beam  of  the  demr  light 
which  once  shone  in  Reginald's  eye  had  retmed. 
and  that  instead  of  ukiug  a  book  and  reading  as 
usual  in  total  abstraction,  be  drew  bis  chair  near 
her,  and  began  to  converse  with  more  cheer- 
fulness than  he  had  done  for  many  months. 

Mr.  Selden  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  picqneft 
with  Mrs.  Mason,  but  from  time  to  time,  looked  at 
Charles  as  a  recovered  treasure,  and  obeorvod 
too,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  Reginald  par- 
took off  the  general  spirit  of  social  e^ioyoieiit. 

Mrs.  Selden  counted  the  hours  that  Chaiiss 
would  be  with  them;  she  had  so  much  to  any  to 
him  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  express  even  half  of  it;  he  too,  bad 
much  to  communicate,  and  they  agreed  to  meet 
at  an  early  hour,  on  the  following  morning,  in 
the  breakfast  parlor.  They  made  good  use  ^ 
this  first  opportunity  they  had  enjoyed  of  unreserv- 
ed confidence,  and  Charles  found  that  aaaon^rt 
the  many  subjects  of  solicitude  that  occupied 
Mrs.  Selden*s  mind,  the  state  of  his  father's  af- 
fairs was  one  of  the  most  serious.  It  had  only 
been  within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  Mr.  Selden 
had  informed  bis  wife,,  that  he  had  become  seen- 
ri^  to  ^  large  amount  for  Mr.  WiUiams,  one  of 
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Jm  Mrlmt  and  moet  intimate  friends.  He  had 
BdntiiMiad  this  eiremiaUBce  with  evident  felue- 
tvnce,  aad  whenever  she  had  attempted  ainee  to 
revert  to  the  subjeet,  be  had  always  turned  it  off, 
expressing  in  general  terms,  his  unshakable  confi« 
dspeeiathe  prudence  and  honor  of  his  friend. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Williams*s  character  had 
always  been  a  tender  point  with  Mr.  Selden, 
aad  in  harmonious  families  these  tender  points 
am  instittctiveiy  avoided.  Mr.  Selden  had  en- 
tsftained  a  warm  friendship  for  him,  since  the 
days  of  their  childhood,  when  they  were  almost 
inseparable,  and  he  had  always  estimated  him 
much  more  highly  than  his  family  did.  Mr. 
Williams  had  purchased  a  large  landed  estate  on 
the  Potomac,  to  which  he  had  removed  about 
tn^o  years  pravious  to  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  writing,  the  intercourse  between  the 
families  had  consequently  been  broken  up; 
though  Mr.  Williams  had  several  times  revisited 
Mr.  Selden  since  his  -removal. 
.  Charles  was  aware  that  bis  father  disliked  all 
interference  in  his  pecuniary  affaira,<  and  that  un- 
der the  present  circumstances  it  would  be  pecu- 
Jisriy  disagreeable,  yet  he  determined  to  con- 
verse with  him  on  the  subject  before  he  left  Sher- 
wood,  and  promised  his  mother  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  grounds  for  apprehension,  and  the 
axteni  of  bin  responsibilities* 


JAMES  RIVER. 


BT  WILLIAM  H.   HOLCOMBE. 

▲long  Ohio's  marge,  at  gleam 

Of  twilight  I  delight  to  stray, 
For  murmurs  of  another  stream 
Like  sound  of  music  in  a  dream 
Attend  my  thoughtful  way. 

Thy  ¥0106, 0  James!  my  ear  pervades 

Like  favorite  melody  of  rhyme, 
As  fresh  as  when  thy  white  cascades, 
Sparkling  amid  my  native  glades. 
Enchanted  boyhood's  time. 

I  see  tbee  now  as  when  I  lay 

Upon  thy  bank  at  truant  ease, 
Sporting  my  stolen  hours  away, 
The  long,  bright,  glorious  snmmer  day 
Beneath  the  whispering  trees. 

I  little  thought  the  beauteous  scene 
Was  with  my  being  so  combined, 
Not  all  the  space  should  rise  between 
Not  all  the  years  should  intervene, 
Could  wear  it.fi?om  my  mind. 


OUldrso  still  dip  their  playfiil  feet 

Into  thy  waters  bright  aad  strong, 
Still  on  thy  banks  the  lovers  meet, 
And  all  thy  wooded  hills  repeat 
The  boatman's  evening  song. 

For  me  these  cheerfnl  scenes  no  more 

Beguile  the  tedions  hours  away, 
My  merry  playmates*  shout  is  o*er. 
Which  used  to  woke  thy  rural  shore 
To  all  the  joy  of  May. 

But  eariy  \<ntB  within  me  bom 

Like  vestal  fire  with  during  flames ; 
When  Memory  weeps  at  Childhood's  um. 
My  saddept,  sweetest  thoughts  rolum 
To  thee,  O  sylvan  James ! 

Cineinnatit  Ohio, 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  CICERO. 

Many,  we  fancy,  who  like  ourselTes  knew  Cicero 
only  as  the  object  of  timid  respect  and  doubtful 
admiration  at  their  school-days,  or  as  the  grave 
philosopher,  the  eloquent  orator  with  whom  later 
studies  have  made  them  familiar,  would  not  think 
it  amiss  to  leave  official  history  for  a  moment,  to 
set  aside  the  pompous  language,  the  convenrional 
loftiness  of  erudite  literature  and  to  look  the 
man  in  the  face.  Many  a  leisure  hour  spent  in 
vague  thoughts,  whilst  the  eye  was  listlessly  gli- 
ding over  the  pages  of  the  great  orator's  eloquent 
letters,  has  conjured  up  before  our  mind  the  im- 
age of  the  man  as  he  was  at  home,  when  the 
mask  was  laid  aside  and  the  longing  that  even 
the  greatest  of  men  feel  in  moments  of  sad  and 
bitter  regret,  made  him  thirst  for  an  hour  of  sweet 
communion,  to  unload  the  overburdened  heart 
and  to  open  the  floodgates  of  pent-up  feelings. 
We  thought  perhaps  less  of  him  as  a  patriot,  as 
a  statesman :  vanity  appeared  in  the  place  of 
lofty  aspiration,  resentment  shone  through  the 
skilfully  draped  veil  of  virtuous  indignation,  and 
thirst  for  wealth  showed  itself  a  mightier  lever 
than  noblest  ambition.  Still  w  e  fancied  we  liked 
the  man  all  the  better — perhaps  because  we  un- 
derstood him  better  and  felt  the  distance  lessened 
between  the  stem,  classic  author  and  our  light, 
profane  days.  Hoping  that  others  might  think 
with  us,  and  feeling  that  thougbts  and  sentiments 
have  after  all  but  little  changed  during  the  inter- 
vening nineteen  centuries,  so  that  even  our  *'  self- 
made  men"  might  learn  many  a  lesson  from  the 
homonows  of  ancient  Rome,  we  took  a  few 
notes  of  our  impressiona,  which  follow  here. 

Strange  times  were  those  in  which  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Cieero  to  live  and  to  act.    It  was  but  half 
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•  century  before  Chriat.  Marius  and  Sylla  had 
given  tke  laet  blow  to  the  Gonstitation ;  the  resig- 
nation of  Sylla  opened  the  door  to  conspiracies 
like  those  of  Catiline  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
irresolute  ambition  of  Pompey,  until,  retaining 
all  the  forms  and  names  of  republican  institu- 
tions, the  great  Pon>pey  became  the  true  master 
of  Rome.  During  the  time  between  Cicero*s 
consulate  and  his  death,  one  world  eipired  and 
another  began  to  breathe ;  Augustus  commen- 
ced on  the  Capitol  the  empire  of  the  Cnsars, 
and  the  Christians  inaugurated  in  the  Catacombs 
the  reign  of  Christ ! 

Pompey  and  Cssar  were  rivals,  rivals  for  the 
possession  of  the  world.  Crassus,  the  third  in 
the  Triumvirate,  was  one  of  those  insignificant 
figures,  which  great  men  place  between  them- 
selves to  postpone,  at  least,  a  personal  contact 
they  cannot  prevent.  He  disappeared  soon,  and 
the  two  rivals  fearleissly  raised  the  vizor.  Ce- 
0ar*s  army  passed  the  Rubicon  and  the  republic 
fled  into  the  camp  of  Pompey.  Unable  to  keep 
pace  with  two  adversaries,  of  whom  the  one 
wanted  no  master,  the  other  no  equal,  Cicero 
decides  for  '*  the  good  cause."  "It  is  certain," 
he  writes,  *'that  the  right  is  on  Pompey's  side, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  be  beaten." 
Still  he  follows  Pompey  and  soon  afterwards  the 
battle  of  Pharsaltts  gives  the  world  to  Cssar. 
Cicero  does  not  imitate  the  stoic  Cato,  that  ma- 
jestic and  useless  character  belonging  more  to  the 
times  of  Nnma  and  the  Sibylline  books,  than  to 
the  days  of  Csssar  and  Lucretius ;  Cicero  tries 
not  to  resist  Fate;  his  nature  does  not  aHow  him 
to  be  a  hero ;  he  resigns  himself  like  a  philoso- 
pher and  seeks  to  make  his  peace  with  the  con- 
queror. Whilst  C ato,  perhaps,  not  without  spite, 
kills  himself  at  Utica,  Cicero  gives  Cssar  a 
magnificent  supper  atTusculum.  He  had  wish- 
ed for  this  interview  to  explain  his  motives,  to 
justify  his  conduct,  to  conciliate  the  new  master. 
Cssar  spoke  with  him  about  literature !  **  This 
troublesome  man,"  says  Cicero,  *'has  been  charm- 
ing. He  had  two  thousand  men  with  him  and 
that  made  me  fear  for  the  morrow,  but  I  placed 
my  guards  at  my  door,  I  made  the  soldier  sleep 
in  the  garden  and  there  was  no  real  danger  yet. 
He  walked  on  the  sea-shore,  took  a  bath,  made 
his  servants  anoint  him  and  came  to  table.  He 
bad  taken  an  emetic  before  supper,  so  he  had  an 
excellent  appetite.  The  service  was  magnificent, 
the  conversation  brilliant — in  fine,  if  you  must 
know  all,  he  was  in  the  most  amiable  humor  of 
the  world.  Three  large  tables  had  been  prepar- 
ed in  three  different  halls  for  the  persons  in  his 
suite.  Nothing  was  wanting  in  the  rooms  where 
the  freemen  and  the  slaves  ate.  What  more  need 
I  say  ?    They  said  to  each  other — *  our  host  is  a 


man  who  knows  how  to  live'— etitl,  the  gaesti 
had  at  my  house  was  net  one  to  whooi  we  say: 
*  Good  bye,  dear  friend,  and  do  not  forget  feae  oa 
your  return !  Once  is  enough.'  Besides,  not 
one  word  on  serious  matters;  he  spoke  only  sf 
literature.  StiU,  be  seemed  to  be  pleased  sad 
was  more  amiable  than  you  could  imagioe.** 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Cicero  seeaei 
to  awake  from  his  lethargy ;  he  attacked  Antho- 
ny with  the  same  energy  and  the  eaine  force  sf 
invective  which  he  had  employed  agaiast  Cati- 
line, after  the  great  conspirator  had  coaspired, 
succeeded  and  actually  reigned  over  Rome,  at 
least  for  a  day — glory  enough,  surely,  for  a  maa 
of  his  calibre.  But  to  overeoaae  Antfaoay,  phil- 
ippics were  not  sufficient,  and  Cieero  had  as 
legions,  was  not  a  general.  Even  the  repnblie 
could  only  defend  herself  against  one  beir  sf 
Cesar  by  throwing  herself  into  the  anna  of 
another  heir.  Cicero  offered  to  aseiflt  Octavim 
and  gained  him  the  Senate.  Once  master  sf 
Rome,  Octavins  opened  negotiatioBs  with  An* 
thony,  for  his  ambition  was  more  patieat  than 
thatof  Cesar— Ae  had  not  conquered  Gaal — and 
both  formed  with  Lepidns  the  second  Trinam- 
rata.  We  all  know  but  too  well  the  bloody 
pledges  which  the  Triumvirs  gave  each  other;  the 
head  of  Cicero  was  sacrificed,  and  to  tbia  day 
the  revenge  of  Anthony,  this  mean  abaadea- 
ment,  tarnishes  his  name  in  the  eyea  of  poeteritf 
with  a  fouler  stain  than  his  unwarranted  uaarpa- 
tion  of  the  sovereign  power. 

Cicero,  however,  had  done  great  service  to  hb 
country.  Bom  in  a  period  of  momentous  gran- 
deur, acting  on  a  stage  but  little  smaller  than  tlis 
world,  and  himself  a  great  man  among  the  great- 
est of  Rome,  he  knew  not  only  how  to  act,  bat, 
though  less  well,  how  to  bear  also,  and  to  sab- 
mit,  even  with  resignation.  Already  when  exiled,  * 
shortly  after  his  Consulate,  he  had  shown  that 
strength  of  mind  which  did  not  forsake  him  oh 
til  the  last  moment.  But  even  then  we  see  al- 
ready how  insufficient  it  was,  after  all,  to  nerte 
htm,  to  raue  him  above  the  powers  of  men  or  af 
circumstances.  One  morning,  he  writes:  **I 
am  safe;  let  Clodius  accuse  me  and  Italy  wS 
rise  in  arms ;  I  shall  be  more  glorious  than  ever. 
All  honest  men  will  surround  me  in  cnrwds.  If 
he  appeals  to  arms,  my  friends  will  vie  with  each 
other  to  offer  me  their  persons,  their  ehildrea, 
their  clients,  their  freedmen,  their  slaves,  their 
whole  fortune  in  fine."  The  very  next  day  Ci- 
cero is  on  his  flight:  a  decree  of  banishmeathat 
been  issued  against  him  and  penaldes  are  threat- 
ened against  all  who  may  harbor  htm.  He  i 
ceals  himself  in  secluded  villages ;  he  ^ 
alone  and  friendless,  along  the  sea  shore,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  storm  to  subside  to  aHow 
him  to  place  the  ocean  between  himself  and  his 
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Then  be  says,  witb  that  bitter  glance 
at  the  past,  which  places  the  misfartanes  of 
great  men  beyond  all  comparisoa  with  those  of 
the  men  of  every  day  life—"  whoever  fell  from 
•e  high  a  position  7  In  so  just  a  cause,  with  such 
fsiottfces  of  mind,  such  experience  and  such 
credit,  defended  by  so  atrong  a  union  of  all  well- 
neaaing  men  7  How  can  I  forget  what  I  was ; 
how  not  tbiok  of  what  I  am !  What  honors  have 
Host!  what  d  family  1  what  a  fortune!  Rome, 
ia  fine,  and  my  fame  with  her  i" 

He  escapes  all  dangers,  but  hardly  feels  safe 
when,  even  in  his  exile,  he  accuses  his  friends,  he 
blames  bis  faithful  Atticus  and  says  be  had  hoped 
that  his  friendship  would  have  been,  not  more 
sincere,  but,  more  active.  And  how  eagerly  he 
eatehes  at  every  rumor  that  reaches  him  from 
Rome!  At  every  cooMnotion  among  the  people, 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Senate,  he  hopes  to  hear 
of  his  recall.  But  greater  misfortunes  try  him 
harder  still.  His  property  had  been  confiscated, 
his  houses  pillaged  or  burnt  down ;  Terontia,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughter,  his  dearly  beloved  Tullia, 
bved  only  by  the  precarious  aid  of  generous 
friends.  From  the  height  of  political  greamess, 
he  had  fallen  into  the  dark  abyss  of  absolute  poy- 
srty.  The  sword  of  the  executioner  would  have 
killed  him,  but  the  pan^s  of  want  tortured  him. 
He  regrets  his  fate,  he  complains  of  his  banish- 
ment, but  when  he  speaks  of  bis  pecuniary  cares, 
his  letters  betray  the  profound  sadness  of  his 
heart.  *'  1  have  received  your  letters,"  he  writes 
to  his  wife  and  bis  daughter.  '*I  have  almost 
effaced  them  with  my  tears ;  this  grief  kills  me, 
and  still  I  suffer  much  less  on  my  account  than 
for  you  and  ray  children.  You  are  very  unhap- 
py, but  I  am  still  more  so,  for  if  yours  is  the  pun- 
ishment, mine  is  the  fault." 

His  frienda,  however,  had  not  been  inactive ; 
their  efforts  to  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Rome 
ooce  more,  were  at  last  successful,  and  eighteen 
months  later*  the  same  fickle  people  that  had 
been  delighted  at  his  fall  and  had  burned  his 
houses,  now  sent  deputations  to  meet  the  return- 
ing orator  and  crowded  the  steps  of  the  temples 
when  he  entered  the  Eternal  City.  He  takes 
good  care,  and  at  once,  that  with  his  citizenship 
his  property  also  should  be  restored  to  him.  He 
pleads  for  himself  with  all  the  eloquence  which 
Rome  admired  when  be  spoke  for  the  Common- 
wealth ;  he  added  all  the  warmth  and  earnestness 
ef  the  man  who  labors  to  recover  his  own  and 
to  provide  for  those  he  loves  dearest.  Better 
treated  than  the  returning  exiles  of  Sylla's  times, 
he  still  complains  that  those  who  have  cut  his 
wings  will  not  allow  them  togrow  again. 

fie  now  becomes  the  friend  of  Caesar.  He  goes 
to  see  him  frequently,  submits  bis  speeches  to  bis 
criticisoi,  recommends  his  friends  to  him,  and 


even  writes  a  poem  on  Cssar*s  war  in  Great 
Britain.  But  not  poesy,  polities  were  his  inspi- 
ring muse.  The  reward,  however,  was  the  gov- 
emment  of  Cilicia,  profitable  enough  and  still 
but  reluctantly  accepted.  For  Cicero  knew  that 
to  be  absent  was  to  be  forgotten.  He  hesitated 
to  leave  Rome  where  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
decided,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  that  a  war 
might  give  him  in  Ctlicia  what  alone  was  want- 
ing to  his  fame,  military  renown,  could  induce 
him  to  banish  himself  once  more  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  empire.  When  there,  his  mind  waa 
still  in  Rome ;  bis  letters  are  filled  with  inquiries : 
what  says  Pompey  7  what  is  Cesar  doing  7  how 
are  they  getting  on  without  me  7  They  sent  him 
all  the  papers  of  those  days;  one  friend  says  in 
his  letter — **  You  will  find  in  this  paper  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Senate ; 
many  things  also  of  less  importance,  the  news 
of  the  stage,  the  funerals  and  other  trifles." 
Marriages  of  course  he  mentions  not.  Cicero 
really  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  involved  in  a 
war;  be  obtained  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
Parthians,  and  his  soldiers  greeted  him  as  Impe- 
rator,  on  the  banks  of  the  Issus,  precisely,  he 
tells  us,  at  the  spot  where  Alexander  defeated 
Darius.  He  desired,  what  we  would  call  a  vote 
of  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  the  honor  of  the 
little  triumph.  Cato  laughed  outright  at  him; 
Cesar,  more  discreet,  promised  to  favor  bisauit. 
How  the  cunning  philosopher  prays  and  urges 
and  entreats — but  in  his  private  letters  he  smiles 
and  laughs  and  sneers  at  his  own  vanity.  This 
mockery  of  his  own  desires  is  an  infallible  sign 
of  times  of  decadence  and  degeneration.  At 
such  epochs  people  pursue  pleasures  which  they 
know  to  be  unsatisfactory;  they  are  unhappy 
when  their  wishes  are  not  fulfilled,  and  none  the 
happier  when  they  obtain  their  object.  They 
believe  they  wish  nothing  with  hearty  earnest- 
ness; they  insult  their  own  idols  and  doubt  their 
own  minds.  Cicero,  as  small  in  trifles  as  he  was 
great  in  great  things,  was  disappointed  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  grant  him  the  desired  honor, 
and  Cicero  bated  Cato ! 

But  the  epoch  of  bis  return  to  Rome  was  one 
calculated  soon  to  make  him  forget  even  his  re- 
sentment. In  Rome  tumult  and  sedition  pre- 
vailed ;  the  partisans  of  Cesar  and  of  Pompey 
began  the  war  even  before  their  chiefs,  and  what 
a. war!  What  bad  become  of  the  ancient  dig- 
nity, of  the  majestic  wisdom  of  the  Senate  which 
made  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  say  that  he  had 
spoken  to  an  assembly  of  kings  7  The  orators 
were  interrupted  by  hissing,  hooting,  howling, 
and  slang,  insults,  even  personal  conflicts  bad 
passed  from  the  stage  to  the  sacred  Senate  cham- 
ber. In  Italy,  all  roads  and  by-ways  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Tyrrtienian  Sea,  were  covered 
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vith  soldiers.  The  veterans  of  Sylla  reorgani- 
zed themselves  in  the  country,  even  freed  men 
and  slaves  were  armed.  Cicero  hesitated  for 
which  party  he  should  decide.  He  weighed  all 
arguments  on  both  sides*  he  consulted  bis  friends, 
he  thought,  spoke  and  wrote  ahout  nothing  else, 
and  of  all  these  long  and  acute  argumentations, 
there  remained  only  the  usual  result  of  long  de- 
liberation and  doubt,  **  Are  we  to  have  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Roman  people,  or  another  Hannibal  ? 
What?  Shall  he  have  an  army  to  himself  in  a 
republic,  imprison  citizens,  speak  of  proscription 
and  repudiation  of  national  debt  ?'*  Meanwhile 
the  Roman  General  marched  onwards,  the  coun- 
try people  rose  and  followed  hie  banner.  The 
Consuls  left  Rome.  **  Pompey  in  his  flight  is  a 
sight  moving  all  hearts,'*  writes  Cicero,  and 
makes  himself  every  preparation  to  leave  the 
city.  Whole  portions  of  the  town  were  deserted ; 
all  women  of  rank  had  left  Rome ;  Terentia 
also  and  Tullia  had  gone  to  a  country  seat.  An 
universal  panic  prevailed ;  nobody  paid  his  debts, 
money  was  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  gold  rose  to 
an  enormous  price.  Cicero  had  his  plate  melted ; 
it  was  all  that*w'asJeft  him,  for  his  debtors  would 
not  and  could  not  pay  him.  **  See  that  the  gold 
is  pure,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  **we  lose  enough 
by  melting  it  down ;  collect,  I  conjure  you,  all 
that  can  be  changed  into  money,  furniture  or 
plate,  aud  whatever  you  obtain  for  it,  hide  it 
well." 

Cicero  felt  that  his  former  life,  his  avowed 
principles,  his  political  connexions,  all  bound 
him  with  the  strongest  ties  to  Pompey.  But 
why  had  Pompey  fled  ?  he  asked,  and  the  more 
he  asked  the  looger  he  hesitated,  the  more  diffi- 
cult became  his  position.  Pompey  he  knew 
could  measure  his  devotion  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  followed  him,  and  every  day  weakened 
the  hope  of  a  warm  reception,  until  he  came  to 
say  that  he  feared  the  first  look  of  Pompey  more 
than  the  Medusa  herself!  How  he  wavered  and 
doubted !  Neither  his  ancestors  nor  his  own 
acts,  neither  his  honor  nor  his  conscience,  gave  to 
him  that  decision  so  indispensable  to  true  great- 
ness. Duties  on  which  we  deliberate  long,  are 
very  apt  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  arguments  rarely  pro- 
duce devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  "I  will  em- 
bark," we  read  in  his  letters,  **  not  so  much  to 
aid  Pompey  in  his  strife  as  to  avoid  witnessing 
the  violence  of  the  other  party.  Let  us  then  go  far 
away,  over  the  sea,  wherever  you  like  to  go,  only 
let  us  depart,  nothing  can  keep  me  here  •  •  .  . 
.if  this  is  really  your  advice!"  At  last  Anthony 
sends  him  word  that  Cesar  has  ordered  him  not 
to  let  Cicero  go  out  of  Italy.  This  decides  him 
at  once ;  he  feels  offended,  insulted,  and  really 
goes. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalus  soon  left  him  free 


again.  He  followed  neither  Cato  to  Ulica^  ner 
the  sons  of  Pompey  to  Spain,  but  haeteDedback 
to  Rome,  disgusted  with  Pompey  and  hie  plaaa, 
partly  because  both  could  not  fail  to  displease  se 
wise  and  cautious  a  man,  but  mainly  becaase 
they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Once  more  at  the  centre  of  the  world,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  making  the  world  forget,  if  tiotiiBr» 
give,  bis  brief  adherence- to  Pompey*  and  made 
a  noble  use  of  his  regained  infloence  to  obtua 
the  same  boon  for  the  last  Pompey  ana  who  re- 
turned after  him.  Who  has  not  admired  fail 
celebrated  speech  in  favor  of  M  arcellos  ?  It  was 
one  of  those  grand  scenes  that  antiquity  alone 
knew,  and  for  which,  trafortunately,  modem 
times  furnish  us  no  terms  of  compsuroon.  Mar- 
cellus  had  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  Csesai; 
the  whole  Senate  rose  like  a  man,  extendtag 
their  arms  imploringly  towards  their  master; 
^'  Cffisar  was  overcome,"  says  Cicero,  **^  bat  I 
was  still  more  overcome  by  the  magnanimity  of 
Cesar.  This  is  the  first  fair  day  we  ba^e  eeea 
since  the  days  of  our  misery ;  this  day  appealed 
so  beautiful  to  me,  that  I  saw  in  it  the  «kiwn  «f 
a  new  republic." 

From  this  moment  Cicero — not  the  politidaa, 
but  indeed  the  man — gave  himself  np  nioro  and 
more  to  the  influence  of  that  great  Imperator, 
'^who  loves  only  superior  men  bo  that  his  friend- 
ship is  an  honor."  He  gave  in  his  adheeioa  ti 
the  government  defactOt  without  renonneing  ha 
former  friends,  but  limiting  henceforward  hisop* 
position  to  rare  jests  or  satirical  alluaieiia.  Bat 
he  believed  not  in  Cesar,  nor  in  bis  fertune.  la 
fact  he  believed  but  little  at  all. 

For  those  were  strange  times,  where  neither 
faith  nor  religion  flourished  much.  Paganism 
was  dying  as  well  as  republicanism ;  ChnaC  was 
not  yet  born.  The  mind  of  man  wandered  help- 
lessly about  in  that  darkness  which  deepen*  as 
the  hour  of  light  approaches.  That  r^igiea 
which  had  founded  Rome,  which  had  imp 
a  sacred  character  to  each  of  her  instituti 
which  had  promised  and  given  her  the  empire  ef 
the  world,  had  disappeared.  Cesar  bad  said  ia 
open  Senate  that  nothing  of  man  centinned  ta 
exist  after  death,  and  the  Romans  believed  ae 
longer  in  the  gods  of  Greece  or  Egypt.  Siai- 
cism,  the  noblest  doctrine  of  human  wbdem. 
counted  but  few  stern  disciples ;  the  dogma  of 
Epicurus  with  its  sensual  philosophy  was,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  declining  Rome. 
It  had  poisoned  all  hearts.  Gradually  the  seed 
began  to  bear  fruit;  the  manners  ef  the  Romans 
were  soon  as  corrupted  as  their  doctrines.  Their 
faith  in  the  mysterious  destiny  of  onr 
soul  was  lost,  and,  strange  enough,  theyi 
doubted  not  only  eternity,  but  even  the  monew; 
all  was  centered  in  to-day#  and  ended  there;  the 
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eye  eovM  do  looger  take  in  e^en  the  limited  ho* 
rbon  of  our  brief  existence  on  earth .  When  the 
last  rays  of  the  suu  have  left  the  mountain  tops 
and  night  has  fallen  upon  the  dwelling  of  man, 
the  veareet  objeeta  cease  to  be  visible  as  well  as 
the  farthest. 

Cesar's  mind,  though  as  great  as  man  alone 
can  make  it,  had  never  risen  even  to  the  pure 
height  of  Stoicism.  Perhaps  he  could  not  de- 
cide betireen  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  as  he  hesita^ 
ted  between  Pompey  and  Cttsar.  He  belonged 
to  a  new  set  of  philosopbora,  the  worst  of  all, 
■ow  as  then ;  they  were  Eclectics.  Here  is  his 
confession  of  faith.  **  Truth  and  error  have  no 
positive  character;  truth  exists,  no  doubt,  but  for 
ns  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  error  and  error  with 
troth,  that  both  deceive  us  constantly  by  their  ap- 
pearance. We  can  speak  of  probability,  but  not 
of  certainty.  Lifo  is  regulated  by  what  is  prob- 
able to-day,  that  is  all  we  can  say.*'  What  a 
lule  of  life  i  No  positive  religion,  no  systematic 
philosophy,  all  is  doubt  again  to-morrow. 

Here,  we  think,  in  his  philosophy,  lies  the  rea- 
son for  all  the  weaknesses,  the  cowardice,  even 
tfae  meanness  of  Cicero.  His  brilliant  intellect 
nnderstood  everything,  his  faint  heart  believed 
■othing.  Ho  doubted  forever,  and  in  each  crisis 
of  his  life,  he  hesitated,  deliberated  and  when  he 
at  last  made  up  his  mind,  invariably  preferred 
half  measures,  spoke  of  expediency  and  left  the 
door  open  for  the  morrow.  Decided  steps  he 
disliked,  for  they  allowed  him  no  reconsideration, 
and  nothing  was  permanently  fixed  in  his  mind. 
He  nover  was  frankly  a  friend  of  Pompey  or  of 
Cesar;  at  a  later  period  he  was  equally  undeci- 
ded between  Brutus  and  young  Octavius. 

Cicero  loved  tfae  doctrines  of  Epicurus;  they 
fovored  his  readiness  of  submission  to  the  estab- 
lished power;  they  gave  him  those  sensual  en- 
joyments he  loved  so  much,  and  made  him  for- 
get the  sad  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  next  day.  Whilst  Brutus  and 
other  followers  of  Zeno  prepared  the  dagger  that 
was  to  kill  Caesar,  Cicero  and  the  high  world 
sapped,  drank  and  made  merry.  And  here  again 
we  see  him  waver  and  hesitate,  now  enjoying 
the  Present,  now  worshipping  the  Future,  as  his 
humor  bade  him,  or  temptation  led  him.  In  one 
of  his  orations,  he  says,  **  What  will  the  world 
say  of  mo  ?  of  this  I  think  every  day,  by  this 
alone  I  regulate  my  conduct,**  and  immediately 
afterwards  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
Irieads :  *'  Since  I,  a  man  of  courage  and  of  phi- 
losophy, have  decided  that  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  live,  why  should  I  not  love  him 
who  allowa  me  to  live?  You  wonder  that  I 
bear  my  chains  so  cheerfully,  but  what  would 
you  have  me  do?  Must  1  lose  ray  health,  must 
I  torture  myself  because  another  man  reigns  than 


he  who  had  my  best  wishes  ?  I  sup,  that  is  bet- 
ter, and  laugh  amidst  my  tears  even  at  the  sad- 
dest things."  In  the  words  of  the  orator  we 
hear  the  statesman,  borne  up  on  the  waves  of 
mighty  events,  proudly  looking  from  his  lofty 
eminence  into  distant  ages,  who  feels  that  history 
will  speak  of  him  thousands  of  years  after  his 
day,  and  tell  posterity  how  he  attacked  the  su- 
preme power  of  Eternal  Rome,  how  he  seized 
it,  how  he  defended  it  in  his  turn,  encouraged, 
excited  and  spurred  on  by  that  hope  of  human 
immortality,  which  we  consider  the  most  beauti- 
ful conception  of  the  mind  of  man  next  to  the 
faith  of  the  Christian.  In  his  letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  philosopher,  who,  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  unsatisfactory  systems,  uses  all  his  in- 
genuity to  deceive  himself,  and  yet  never  suc- 
ceeds in  obscuring  the  bright  glance  of  his  in- 
tellect, or  in  quieting  the  still,  small  voice  of  his 
conscience. 


LINES. 

The  following  lines  are  part  of  a  poem  written  many 
yean  ago,  the  ol^ect  of  which  was  to  describe  the  eady 
tastes  and  studies  of  a  person  addicted  to  rhyme. 

He  was  a  truant  schoolboy,  from  the  first, 
Nor  took  dplight  in  modem  foreign  tongue. 
Nor  yet  in  ancient  classic  lore  was  versed. 
Nor  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the  poet's  song, 
Which  held  the  heathen  world  entranced  so  loag, 
Heard  through  the  medium  of  their  native  text. 
Like  the  harsh  thunder  of  the  barbarous  gong, 
They  grated  on  his  ear,  and  sore  perplexed. 
His  mind,  by  pompous  sound  of  unknown  meaning,  vexed. 

But  the  dark  atmosphere  that  hovera  round, 
Thy  Grecian  page,  great  Homer,  from  his  sight 
Shrouding  thy  beauties  in  a  mist  profound, 
By  Pope's  pure  lanthem  dissipated  quite, 
Upon  his  vision  burst  a  flood  of  light, 
Such  as  encircled  stem  Pelides'  shield 
When  clothed  in  arms  insuperably  bright, 
Before  the  Grecian  host  he  stood  revealed. 
Or  moved  towards  Ilium's  towers,  the  terror  of  the  field. 

Soft  as  the  murmurs  of  first  whispered  love, 
Dost  thou  begin  to  sing  Achilles'  ire. 
But  onward  as  thy  mighty  verses  move. 
Its  rapid  motion  sets  the  car  on  fire ; 
A  superhuman  vigor  seems  to  inspire 
Thy  voice,  which  wiiilome  in  a  silver  tone 
Responded  to  the  murmurs  of  thy  lyre. 
But  soon  to  more  than  mortal  loudness  grown 
Pours  its  fierce  song  of  war  with  fur}'  all  its  own. 
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Even  BO  the  organ's  gentle  tonee  first  stealing, 
Insensibly  into  the  hnman  sonl 
Win  (rom  the  dross  of  earth  esch  wayward  feelhig. 
And  o'er  the  heart  assert  their  soft  control. 
Then,  like  the  voice  of  many  waten,  roll 
Those  strains  which  softer  than  the  breath  of  even, 
Upon  the  spell-bound  senses  lately  stole : 
But  now,  a  loftier,  holier  impulse  giren, 
Rush  like  the  rising  heart,  and  sweep  the  soul  to  heaTon. 

'Tis  said  thou  sometimes  steepest,  but  it  is 
The  sleep  of  thy  own  Jove,  who  on  the  height 
Of  steep  Olympns  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Far—fiur  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  sight. 
Sleeps,  mid  surrounding  clouds  that  form  a  night, 
Of  grandeur  moat  terrific  round  his  brow, 
But  for  a  moment,  ere  he  bids  the  bright 
Lightning  with  iu  accustomed  splendor  glow, 
And  with  vast  thunder  shakes  the  tremblmg  worid  below. 

It  is  the  slumber  of  Jove's  eagle,  who. 
Fatigued  with  soaring  high  above  the  cloud 
Which  rolls  like  some  vast  ocean  far  below. 
And  wraps  the  distant  earth  as  with  a  shroud, 
(His  airy  way  through  liquid  ether  ploughed,) 
Drops  his  broad  wing  and  stooping  from  on  high, 
Rests  for  a  moment  on  some  mountain  peak 
Far  o*er  the  point  where  other  birds  may  fly, 
Then  rises— shakes  his  plumes    and  soars  mto  the  sky. 

Thy  fiime  through  all  succeeding  yean  shall  stand, 
Unsoiled  by  envy,  unimpaired  by  time : 
It  seems  the  work  of  more  than  mortal  band. 
Immutable,  eternally  sublime. 
And  reared  when  Nature  still  was  in  her  prime ; 
The  lire  on  some  wild  cliffs,  which  all  may  scan. 
But  whither  man  may  never  hope  to  climb, 
For  sure  no  mortal  aspirations  can 
Soar  to  thy  dizzy  height,  thou  wonderful  old  man! 

Such  were  the  thoughtt  of  riper  years,  but  now, 
His  soul  was  so  enlisted  in  thy  strain, 
It  but  existed  in  thy  genial  glow. 
And  lived  through  all  thy  life-like  scenes  again ; 
He  seemed  transported  to  Scamander's  plain 
(Where  now  no  stone  is  left  of  what  were  Troy's,) 
Heard  the  hoarse  murmura  of  the  sounding  main. 
The  shock  of  deadly  conflict  and  the  noise 
Of  Jove's  loud  thunder,  through  the  terrore  of  thy  voice. 

He  saw  the  queen  o{  beauty  and  of  love, 
]>i8pen6ing  gladness  through  the  realms  of  light. 
He  «aw  the  glory  of  Olympian  Jove 
Whose  slightest  frowu  wraps  earth  and  heaven  in  night ; 
He  saw  Achilles  rushing  to  the  fight. 
Effulgent  glory  flashing  from  his  mail, 
He  heard  the  shock  ol  war,  ihe  rush  of  flight. 
The  groans  and  r^hrieks  of  death  rise  on  the  gale 
And  Hector's  haughty  voice  re-echo  through  the  vale. 


WORKS  ON  HUNGARY.^ 

The  three  booke,  wbeee  titlee  mre^ven  beWw, 
are  amoDg  the  last  contributions  to  HaBganaa 
hiatory— and  are  all  well-writleiwand  oataftaia- 
iog.  This  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  worka  en 
the  same  subject.  The  flood  of  norela.  oioiiioin, 
'*  Impressions" — general  accounts  ami  would-be 
histories  of  Hungary,  which  the  preaaen  of  Lon- 
don and  the  continental  cities  haYe  been  pouring 
out  lately,  is  perfectly  orerwheiming.  Then 
seems  no  end  to  these  books.  ETory  expatria- 
ted Hungarian,  who  has  fleshed  his  maiden  awoidt 
seems  suddenly  bitten  with  the  eacoethes  seribemdi; 
every  publisher  seems  ready  and  willing  to  father 
his  bantams.  Every  review  leado  oflT  with  a 
history  of  Hungary  from  the  beginua^  of  the 
world,  with  a  page  full  of  book-titlea,  bj  way  of 
text — and  these  aiemotres  poatr  jcrvtr*  tbreatea 
to  go  on  thus  'till  the  "last  syllable  of  roeocded 
time." 

The  value  of  an  Index^  so  to  speak,  to 
volumes,  will  at  once  be  apparent — an 
which  shall  faithfully  point  out  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad.  These  three  works  we  can  cooaei- 
entioosly  recommend  in  a  double  view.  They 
are  entertaining  and  they  present  a  history  of  the 
movements  in  Hungary,  by  those  who  bore  in  those 
movements  an  honorable  and  prominent  pare 

The  •* Historical  Introduction"  to  Madam  Pnb- 
zky's  Memoirs,  by  her  husband,  Bfr.  Francis 
Pulszky,  is  an  admirable  summing  ap,  in  a  con- 
tracted space,  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  eariy 
Hungarian  annals.  The  eighty  or  ninety  pages 
w|iich  it  occupies*  would  seem  most  inadoqnata 
for  a  nation  like  that  of  Hungary,  which  metis 
far  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  ante-medisval 
ages,  but  Mr.  Pulszky  has  handled  his  sabjectia 
a  most  able  manner. 

The  Hungarians,  according  to  the  bestanther- 
ity,  came  originally  from  the  country  around  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  this  theory  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely banished  the  Egyptian  origin,  insiated  on 
by  Dr.  Thomas«  in  his  "  Conjecture  dt  origim 
ynma  $ede  tt  Ungud  Hungarvmm***  Bnt  tUs 
subject,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  of  very  little 
interest  to  any  but  those  sovofis  who  consider  the 
destiny  of  the  world  suspended  on  the  qnestion. 
whether  the  Pelasgians  were  or  were  not  the 


*  1.  Memoirs  cf  a  Himgwrian,  Ladf.    By 
FuLszKT.    With  an  Hiatorical  Introduction,  by  Fn 
Pulazky.    Philadelphia.    1850. 

2.  Scenet  of  the  CwU  War  in  Hwtgarf^  in  1818  and 
1849|  with  the  pergonal  adventnrea  of  an  AaatiiaB  oftee^ 
PhUadelphia.    1850. 

3.  OuUinee  of  the  Hungarian  Struggle,  By  Joiun 
Praoay,  Colunel  and  Adjutant-General  under  Koa«atk« 
New  York.    1850. 
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antique  Grecian  stock — ^theee  researches  are  of 
little  or  no  interest  to  any  but  the  inhabitants  of 
that  land  itself.  The  exact  region  which  the 
people  called  Hungarian  originally  occupied,  is 
as  nntmpoitam  as  it  is  uncertain.  They  imxed 
with  no  European  race,  they  lie  at  the  root  of 
ne  modem  European  nation.  The  Angles*  Bax- 
oos  and  PiclSt  go  to  make  np  England ;  the 
French  are  a  compound  of  Acqnitanians,  Hel- 
tetians  and  Normans — in  none  of  these  mixtnres 
of  different  races  in  one  consolidated  whole,  does 
the  rade  Uu  ngarian  enter.  The  Magyar  and  the 
Croat  are  alone  in  their  country  of  mountains 
and  plains — ^having  no  sympathy  in  bh>od  or 
oiganixation  for  any  other.  That  they  came  in 
wandering  tribes  from  the  remote  East,  overran- 
ttittg  that  country  which  lies  around  the  Bhtck 
Sea,  and  from  thence  passed  up  the  Danube, 
seeking  for  the  **  land  of  promise  belonging  to 
the  inheritance  of  Attiku  prince  of  the  Huns  and 
krosman  of  their  tribe"— this  we  are  told  is  the 
received  belief  by  the  nation  at  large,  who  look 
on  this  origin  of  their  race  as  an  undisputed  his- 
torical fact. 

Once  come  into  Hungary,  these  Eastern  bar- 
barians found  the  plains  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Danube  so  well  adapted  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  the  Carpathian  mountaina  so  conveniently  at 
hand  for  their  robber  strongholds,  that  they  pitched 
their  tents  and  determined  to  make,  the  country 
their  home.  Then  in  the  old  chronicles  come 
wondrous  accounts  of  these  wild  sons  of  the  East 
They  overran  and  conquer  all  surrounding  conn* 
tries — ^their  hero  Botond  shatters  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  with  his  club — they  eat  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies — ^in  a  word,  they  become  so 
renowned  and  deeply  dreaded  far  and  near  that 
the  nations  of  the  West  **pray  in  their  litany" — 
04,  (jodf  preserve  us  from  the  Hungarians. 

On  their  return  home  from  ConsUnthiople,  the 
bishop  Hierotheos  accompanies  them  by  order  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  this  was  the  first  in- 
troduction among  them  of  Christianity.  The  new 
religion  was  well  received,  but  '*  Saint  Stephen" 
was  not  yet  born  to  foster  the  weak  and  delicate 
plant  so  lately  brought  to  its  new  soil,  under  his 
kingly  wing.  Christianity  took  two  centuries  to 
assert  iu  might,  and  then  it  appeared  and  was 
administered  in  the  Roman  form,  and.  not  in  the 
original  and  simple  shape,  which  Hierotheos 
gave  it.  Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Pulszky,  **  to 
this  day  the  Grecian  doctrine  is  called  the  old 
creed  (o*  hit)  and  the  Greek  Christians  are  proud 
of  the  old  faith.*' 

In  the  year  1000,  Stephen,  called  **  St.  Ste- 
phen" by  his  grateful  subjects,  mounted  the 
throne — a  man  far  beyond  his  ago  in  material 
science  and  the  art  of  fcoverument.  He  abolished 
the  fiery  ordeal — heavily  taxed  the  nobles,  ex- 


empt as  they  thought  in  their  distant  strong- 
holds, and  commenced  that  system  of  strength- 
ening his  government,  by  raising  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation  to  a  voice  in  the  legislature,  in 
which  he  has  since  been  imitated  by  so  many 
great  minds.  His  innovations  being  looked  upon 
with  great  disgust  by  the  Pagan  barons,  Uiey 
rebelled  and  marehed  upon  king  Stephen.  The 
**  Saint"  replied  to  their  hostile  manifesto,  by 
overthrowing  and  crushing  all  who  opposed 
him.  After  Stephen,  whose  reign  was  long  and 
glorious,  advance  in  picturesque  succession  in 
Mr.  Francis  Pnlsaky's  entertaining  pages,  Pe- 
ter, the  man  of  the  West,  imbued  with  its  civi- 
lization, and  despising  the  Hungarians — ^Andreas 
who  offers  the  crown  and  the  baronial  sword  to 
Bela,  his  brother,  having  firet  posted  *•  the  Knights 
Vid  and  Erney"  behind  the  throne  to  murder 
Bela,  if  he  takes  them— Lad islaus,  *'the  tallest 
and  handsomest  man  in  all  Hungary,  who  *»  kills 
Akosh,  the  giant  king  of  the  Kumans,  with 
his  own  hands,"  and  receives  from  the  church 
and  his  people  the  respective  titles  *' Saint" 
and  *' Great"  king Kokimon, called  "Book  Col- 
eman," who  reorganized  the  penal  code,  sup- 
pressed still  further  the  haughty  arrogance  of  the 
rebels,  and  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  in  theexistence  of  witches — and  many  othere 
whom  to  know  in  all  the  details  of  their  virtue 
or  atrocity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Pulszky's  amusing  **  Introduction." 
With  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century,  arose 
another  order  of  affairs ;  **  the  old  things  had 
passed  away,  and  behold  all  had  become  new." 
The  Neapolitan- Aiyous  had  arrived  in  Hungaiy 
bringing  their  flashing  armor,  nodding  plumes 
and  fantastic  chivalry  into  this  nation  of  rough 
and  uncivilized  warriors.  With  them  came  those 
who  shortly  changed  all  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains no  longer  echoed  only  to  the  prolonged 
howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  hoarse  call  of  the  shep- 
herd, clad  in  his  ferocious  looking  garb  of  fur. 
Knights  were  gaily  carolling  their  ditties,  and 
**  long  haired"  minstrels  ''in  crimson  clad,"  made 
the  passes  re-echo  with  their  sirventes  and  man- 
dolins. The  grassy  plains  were  covered  with 
hawking  parties — ^fair  ladies,  elegant  cavaliers  and 
the  strong  horses  of  the  west,  so  different  from 
the  small,  fleet  breed  brought  by  the  old  Hun- 
garians from  the  far  East— tournaments  were 
held  in  every  city,  everywhere  the  hall  and  ham- 
let blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  showing  that 
a  festival  was  being  held  within,  and  chivalry — 
that  chivalry  which  was  to  give  to  Suleiman  on 
the  fields  of  Mohac  the  destiny.oC  Hungary — at 
once  took  possession  of  the  nation.  Hungary 
was  no  longer  Magyar  and  Croat — ^it  was  Nea- 
politan and  French.  The  battle  of  Mohac  in 
which  the  Sultan  Suleiman  gained  his  memorablo 
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victory,  and  killed  or  carried  ipto  captivity  tbe 
flower  of  Huogarian  cliiTalry,  for  a  time  broke 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreMton. 

Of  the  reign  of  Corvinus,  tbe  alliance  with 
Austria  and  other  prominent  events  in  later  Hun- 
garian history,  we  have  no  space  to  make  men- 
tion. Of  Matthias  Corvinus,  we  have  accounts 
by  Bonfinius  and  Galeotti  in  his  **  De  jocoie  dictiM 
ae  faetii  regi$  MatU  Comnt**-— and  from  these 
sources  we  know  him  to  have  been  a  general, 
statesman,  scholar,  author.  His  warlike  nature 
betrayed  him  into  contests  from  which  only  his 
superior  military  genius  conld  extricate  him,  and 
his  life  was  one  long  straggle  with  his  rebel  bar- 
ons, who  hated  him  for  his  justice  and  despised 
him  for  his  science  and  his  literary  acquirements. 
The  nobles  hailed  his  death  with  joy,  says  Mr. 
Pnlssky,  because  during  his  life  time  they  had 
never  been  able  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
tbe  public  moneys. 

We  must  omit  all  notice  of  Mr.  Pulszky's  chap- 
ter on  Hungary  under  the  houses  of  Hapsburg 
and  Lorraine,  also  of  bis  admirable  sketch  of  tbe 
natioD*s  gradual  progress  in  liberal  ideas.  He 
winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  op- 
position in  the  legislature,  and  asserts  that  all 
difficulty  between  Austria  and  her  rebellious 
daughter  was  about  to  be  settled,  when  "  tbe 
news  came  of  the  revolution  in  France." 

Our  judgment  of  Madam  Pulsaky*s  Memoirs 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  They  are 
entertaioing,  well  written,  and  strongly  political. 
An  Austrian  lady  residing  at  Vienna  in  all  the 
splendor  of  the  imperial  rigime,  and  looking  upon 
Hungary  as  a  land  of  outer  barbarians,  dad  in 
sheepskin  cloaks  and  muttering  an  unintelligible 
jHUois^  her  fate  and  opinions  soon  undergo  a 
change  on  the  appearance  of  a  gallant  Magyar 
gentleman,  superbly  clad  and  most  distinguished 
an  his  address,  who  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  Francis  Pulszky.  After  her  marriage  she 
accompanies  her  husband  to  his  chateau  in  Hun- 
gary, where  she  immediately  fails  in  love  with 
every  thing  Hungarian,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  disturbances  with  Austria,  embraces  as 
ardently  as  Mr.  Pulszky  himself  the  cause  of 
Hungary.  She  has  '*  escaped,**  and  now  resides 
we  believe  in  £nglaud  with  her  husband. 

To  those  who  delight  in  the  minutie  of  batdes, 
the  details  of  tbe  position,  motions  and  whole 
evolutions  of  the  different  corps  in  all  the  differ- 
ent engagements,  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Johann  Pra- 
gay,  '*  Colonel  and  Adjutant-general  under  Ko«> 
auth,'*  will  be  every  way  acceptable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  of  a  skeleton  for  the  general 
reader.  Where  the  **  Austrian  officer,'*  (to  whom 
we  shall  come  directly*)  yaints  his  bivouac  with 
4he  blue  skies  over  him  uutJ  the  wild  fonus  uf  his 


fbllowerB  dancing,  in  the  foregroond,  to  the  muue 
of  the  rode  Croatian  viol,  or  dashes  off  a  vivid 
and  animated  description  of  an  encounter,  where 
you  see  the  flashing  weapons  and  bear  tbe  war* 
cries  of  the  combatants,  Mr.  Pragay  tells  the 
reader  of  the  night  halt,  and  of  the  fad  of  the 
skirmish — ^but  nothing  more.  The  sitea,  the 
skies,  the  blue  and  glittering  canopy  of  night,  or 
the  piled  up  sun-*lit  clouds,  which  seeoi  to  lower 
upon  the  fierce  passions  above  which  they  lie  so 
calm,  are  nothing  to  him — his  genius  is  enamored 
in  no  degree  with  the  glittering  externals  of 
^*  glorious  war.*'  He  looks  upon  battles  and 
battlefields  with  the  eye  of  a  tacdciant  and  never 
diverges  into  other  matters,  except  to  vituperate 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  laud  her  own 
generals — never  to  describe  for  the  sake  of  des- 
cription. To  make  amends,  however,  for  his 
deficiency  in  this  particular,  the  reader  is  occa* 
sionally  treated  to  a  page  or  two  of  the  author's 
inner  feelings.  Of  his  unthinking,  honest  spidt, 
the  following  extract  is  an  instance.  There  is 
no  **  pracUce  in  wridng"  about  the  gallant  colo- 
nel. He  hates  and  despises — why  In  writing  of  tbe 
persons  who  have  excited  these  feelings  he  ebonld 
suppress  his  sentiments  he  does  not  seem  to  an* 
decstand.  After  speaking  of  the  Austrian  Ca- 
marilla's attempt  to  **  stir  up  tbe  national  races 
against  the  mother  country  Hungary,"  he  eays-^ 

•V 

**  The  individuals  to  whom  the  leading  parts 
in  this  infernal  drama  were  allotted  were — 

*' First — the  Arch-duke  Stephen,  Palatine, 
This  ungrateful  son  of  Hungary,  in  whom  the 
nation  once  placed  great  hopes,  for  love  of  whom 
millions  had  been  lavished,  was  about  to  requite 
these  hopes  and  this  love  by  preparing  a  seeeod 
St.  Bartholomew. 

*'  Second — the  renowned  master  of  flank  move- 
ments, Joseph,  Baron  Jellachicb,  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, the  worn*out,  cast-off*  love  of  the  Archduch- 
ess Sophia. 

*' Third — Rajacsics,  Metropolitan  of  Cario- 
wite,  octogenarian  servant  of  derknesa. 

"  Added  to  these  prominent  characters  as  snp- 
porters  were  some  understrappers,  villains mme- 
Tum  gentium — Urban  Hurban,  Jank,  Stratimiro- 
vics,  Salm  Rett,  Count  Moritz,  P^ffy,etc.^ 

Two  pages  further  on,  the  troops  who  opposed 
the  Hungarians  in  the  campaign  of  March  and 
April,  1849,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Szoreg, 
Temerin,  &c.,  are  thus  described : 

**  In  all  these  engagements,  tbe  insurgent  ranks 
were  partly  filled  with  men  from  the  military 
frontiers,  and  by  Servian  robbers,  who  were  hired 
at  a  ffurin  per  day  by  Count  Mayerhoffer,  a  base 
tool  of  the  C  ami!  rill  a,  and  the  Austrian  Consul 
in  Servia.  Tbe  rising  in  the  north  under  Hor- 
ban,  and  that  contemptible  Hungarian  magnate^ 
Count  Moritz  Paltfy,  did  not  turn  out  so  well  for 
tbe  Camarilla." 
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'  The  TraiwylvMiiaiM  who  opposed  Huogvy, 
sre,  he  telle  ue,  ^*  a  most  cowardly,  pitiful  little 
^ple/*  The  commaodaDt  of  Ofea  had  prom- 
iged  sacredly  not  to  bombard  Pestb — 

"But,"  says  3Ir.  Pra^^ay,  **  when  did  a  mer- 
cenarv  tool  of  the  Austrian  Camarilla  ever  keep 
his  phghtod  word  ?  Never  when  it  was  against 
his  real  or  supposed  interest.  Here  is  one  of 
many  proofs.  Henczy  bombarded  Pesth,  with- 
oat  the  least  provocation,  and  changed  the  ele- 
gant row  of  buildings  on  the  river,  and  the  finest 
Burets  and  squares  into  a  heap  of  ruins — for  it 
may  he  be  accursed  P 

Here  is  something  in  which  the  patriotic  gea- 
eral*8  whole  soul  speaks.  This  is  the  feeling  and 
the  passion  which  Dante  had  -within  him  when 
Pisa  was  to  him  the  **  vile  and  murder- fronted/' 
a  "burning  shame"  to  all  who  dwelt  in  Italy. 
The  prisoners  after  Gdrgey's  sarrender  pass  from 
the  Russians  into  the  hands  x>f  the  Aufltrians, 
when— 

"  The  wealthy  on  the  most  shameless  pretexts 
were  either  hung  or  shot,  that  the  sunken  state 
of  Austrian  finances  might  receive  a  temporary 
revival  from  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 
But  wait,  Honse  of  Hapsborg !  thou  thyself  liast 
taught  us  how  to  deal  with  thee.  The  hour  may 
soon  strike  when  thy  accursed  raven-brood,  an 
insufficient  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  inno- 
cent men  thou  art  now  murdering,  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  face  of  the  earth  which  thou  bur- 
denest,  the  shame  and  abomination  of  thy  kind.' 

Occasionally  the  general's  invective  takes  the 
form  of  sarcastic  humor.  Kreipel,  a  captain  of 
horse,  brings  into  Comorn,  the  **  news  that  Pe- 
tsrwardein  had  yielded,"  and— 

"In  addition  to  this  information,  the  eentle- 
man  brought  with  him  a  little  note  which  con- 
tained nothing  less  than  a  notice  that  his  royal, 
imt>erial,  apostolic  majesty,  had  most  graciolisly 
resolved  to  bestow  upon  the  insurgent  leader, 
Klapka,  as  a  reward  for  his  very  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  Austrian  prisoners  in  Comorn,  a  large 
pension  which  should  be  secured  to  him  in  any 
loreign  country  he  would  designate.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  Klapka  hereupon  answered  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  *that  he  had  earned  honor  and 
fame  with  his  comrades,  and  was  ready  to  share 
with  them  their  poverty  and  misfortunes;  he 
therefore  begged  respectfully  to  decline  the  most 
gracious  kindness  of  his  royal,  imperial,  apos- 
tolic majesty,  and  would  only  request  his  royal, 
imperial,  apostolic  majesty,  Franz- Joseph,  that 
if  this  pension  were  really  designed  for  him,  it 
might  be  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those  fam- 
ilies who  had  lost  their  all,  in  the  contest  for 
Hungarian  freedom.' " 


In  a  note  to  page  15,  is  also  this  amusing  bit 
at  the  Ban  of  Croatia : 

''  To  give  a  pleating  instance  of  the  noble  Ban's 


way  of  thought,  I  will  mention  that  when  *  boo* 
orable  soldiers  reproached  him  for  this  violation 
of  the  armistice,*  he  replied — *  I  need  keep  no 
faith  with  rebels;  my  chief  object  was  to  make 
this  flank  movement  towards  Vienna.'  Hence 
comes  bis  surname  of  master  of  flank  movements, 
which  is  applied  to  him  even  by  Austrian  officers.'* 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Macaulay  werQ 
questioned  what  authorities  he  would  wish  fort 
to  solve  most  truly  the  problems  of  history,  bo 
would  reply,  ''Books  written  in  the  spirit  of  Mr* 
Johann  Pragay,  Colonel  and  Adjutant-general 
under  Kossuth."  No  one  believes  that  the  Aus- 
trian government,  bad  as  it  is,  slew  Gorgey's 
prisoners  for  their  estates;  and  corrupt  as  the 
"  House  of  Hapsburg"  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  a 
raven  brood  which  murders  innocent  men.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Camarilla  and  its  intriguantB  must 
be  very  vile,  the  future  historian  must  believe,  to 
excite  this  violent  hatred  in  a  brave  and  honora- 
ble officer  who  knew  it  and  its  doings  well.  Ae 
long  as  men  speak  plainly  their  real  feelings,  and 
testimony  remains  on  both  sides,  the  facts  of  his- 
tory hy  an  acute  mind  may  be  cleared  without 
difficulty  from  the  mists  of  prejudice.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  found  at  once  in  the  di- 
verse portraits  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  as  drawn 
by  the  Hungarian  and  the  Austrian  officer.  The 
Ban  in  order  to  render  powerless  an  imperial 
letter  sent  to  check  his  proceedings, 

— '*  being  hard  pressed  In  the  conjuncture,  most 
shamefully  turned  his  forces  against  the  Raitzes, 
whom  he  had  himself  encouraged  to  revolt,  and 
in  the  first  assault  on  St.  Thomas^  caused  nearlr 
the  total  destruction  of  the  brave  regiment  Al- 
exander, which  by  its  self-sacrifice  at  the  battle 
of  Wagram  against  the  French,  saved  almost 
the  whole  Austrian  army.*' 

For  his  shamefhl  defeat  at  Ssegedln — 

'*  The  inventive  Jellachich  devised  an  excuse 
also  for  his  failure,  to  satisfy  his  sweet  mistress, 
the  Archduchess  Sophia.  An  honest  old  captain 
was  charged  with  having  betrayed  his  plan  of 
operations  and  hung — by  virtue  of  poetic  license. 
The  ^ood  understanding  between  the  Ban  and 
his  mistress  was  thereupon  restored." 

Hear  the  Austrian  now,  speaking  of  the  same 
man: 

^*I  presented  myself  to  Jellachich  and  was  most 
kindlv  received.  The  impression  which  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  made .  on  me  at  the  very  first 
moment  was  most  prepossessing:  and  it  has 
since  become  stronger  and  stronger  the  more  I 
have  had  occasions  to  observe  him  in  all  the  sit- 
uations of  life,  in  battle  and  in  cheerful  society. 

His  face  of  a  somewhat  brownish 

tinge  has  in  it  something  free,  winning,  and  yet 

*  Gnmted  Jellachich  for  three  days  by  the  Hungarian 
General,  Moga. 
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determined.  The  eyes  are  large  hazel  and  full 
of  expression.  In  general,  there  is  something 
extremely  calm  and  gentle  in  their  glance ;  but 
when  the  Ban  is  excited,  they  flash  and  have  eo 
Btem — nay,  so  wiid — a  look,  as  to  awe  the  most 
daring  fellows.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  mild- 
est and  kindest  of  officers.  When  hut  captain, 
he  had  almost  entirely  abolished  blows  in  his 
company." 

Here  follows  an  anecdote  of  Jellacbich's  kind- 
ness of  heart,  in  allowing  a  regiment  on  parade, 
in  a  freezing  atmosphere,  to  disperse  to  their 
quarters — for  which,  says  the  author,  he  was 
"  entered  on  the  black  book." 

*'  Never,"  he  continues,  **  was  general  more 
beloved  by  his  troops.  Wherever  be  showed 
himself  in  a  military  village,  all— old  and  young, 
little  boys  and  aged  men,  aye,  and  pretty  girls 
too — all  rush  out  to  see  him,  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  to  greet  him  with  one  Zimo  !  (hurrah,) 
after  another — wherever  the  soldier  espies  his 

Ban,  he  joyously  shouts  his  Zwio The 

voice  of  Jellachich  is  soft  and  pleasing — he  lives 
simply  and  frugally." 

This  is  the  traitor  and  monster  of  Mr.  Pragay. 
It  is  useless  to  deduce  the  Ban's  real  character 
here ;  no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  of  ordinary 
discrimination,  covld  miss  it,  between  this  cross- 
fire of  two  writers  so  ntieere  in  their  prejudices. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  passages  in  Mr. 
Pragay*8  volume — ^it  is  however  tn,  not  of  the 
work— IS  an  account  of  G6rgey*s  surrender  trans- 
lated from  a  paper  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Germany. 

The  surrender  took  place  at  Boros  Jevd,  on 
the  road  near  which  were  drawn  up  those  regi- 
ments which  had  proved  themselves  such  thun- 
derbolts in  war,  and  which  were  called  ''Alex- 
ander," "Prince  of  Prussia,"  "Don  Miguel," 
and  ^  Vasa."  These  regiments,  as  the  flower  of 
the  army,  were  chosen  to  meet  the  first  shock  of 
battle,  and  were  said  to  know  the  meaning  in 
battle  of  but  one  word — Eldre!  the  Hungarian 
for  Forward !  They  were  now  standing  gloomy 
and  silent  save  when  a  murmur  or  a  curse  rolled 
along  the  line.  The  "Ferdinand  Hussars"  had 
for  their  leader  the  old  colonel,  who  at  Vil&gos 
opposed  so  strongly  the  surrender,  and  when  be 
was  out  voted,  threw  his  sabre  with  a  gesture  of 
rage  on  the  floor  at  Gdrgey's  feet.  The  whole 
army  drawn  up  for  surredder,  threw  a  last  look 
on  their  swords,  or  bid  farewell  to  their  old  cam- 
paign horses,  with  an  emotion  described  by  eye- 
witnesses to  be  most  poignant  in  its  character. 

While  his  men  were  wrathfully  awaiting  the 
moment  of  surrender.  Gen.  Gorgey,  dressed  in 
his  gala  costume  of  light  brown  blouse,  golden 
collar,  polished  boots  and  waving  hat  plume,  was 
bandying  jokes  with  a  peasant  girl  in  the  small 


tavern  of  the  village.  Around  him  his  magaiS- 
cently  clad  staff  awaited  with  impatience  the  mo* 
ment  to  mount  their  horses.  After  Gen.  Gorgey 
had  thus  for  sometime  amused  himself, la uglnoi 
and  jesting,  he  rose  calmly  and  mounting  a  splen- 
did animal,  held  by  an  officer  at  the  door,  crossed 
at  a  gallop  the  small  bridge  which  divided  him 
from  his  forces.  He  was  followed  by  a  cav- 
alcade of  glittering  forms  and  fiery  horses.  Ooce 
in  front  of  the  army,  the  general  declared  to  the 
soldiers,  "  that  he  no  longer  felt  it  in  his  power 
to  defend  the  army,  but  if  any  was  found  wilKag 
to  assume  the  command,  he  would  gladly  yield 
it  to  him."  At  these  words,  an  old  captain  of 
hussars  rushed  forward  and  cried,  "That  it  was 
his  wish  and  thatof  bis  comrades,  to  cut  bis  way 
through,  and  thus  must  be  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  army."  G5rgey,  in  reply  to  this,  is  stated 
to  have  said,  "  This  is  no  time  for  jokes,  and 
there  are  balls  enough  here  to  crush  a  mutiny." 

In  this  manner,  aud  by  what  impartial  history 
must  brand  as  the  most  infamous,  even  the  most 
cowardly  treachery,  was  the  army  of  Hungary 
destroyed,  and  Hungary  herself  delivered  np, 
bound  hand  and  foot^  to  her  enemies.  Odrgvy, 
it  is  said,  on  being  reproached  in  the  Rnsstaa 
quarters  with  his  treachery,  replied,  *'/  cart  noi 
iohat  they  consider  me.  lam  not  really  a  ffungU" 
Wan,  but  a  Sclave,^* 

The  letters  of  Baron  W.,  the  "  Austrian  ofli- 
cer,"  to  whom  we  have  referred,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  entertaining  by  the  American  render, 
and  still  more  valuable  for  the  vivid  pictnre  of 
Hungarian  manners  which  they  contain.  In  these 
letters,  the  Magyar  of  the  plains,  and  the  wild 
Croat,  immured  in  his  inaccessible  mountains,  ap- 
pear at  full  length,  with  their  dress,  looks,  costnrae 
and  arms,  so  minutely  described,  that  a  painter 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  their  portrait. 
The  Magyar  women  too  come  in  for  their  share 
of  description,  and  most  picturesque  are  some  of 
the  word-paintings  of  the  Baron.    The  author 
is  a  model  soldier— this  shines  forth  in  every 
page.    He  enters  into  descriptions  of  campaign 
life  with  the  gusto  of  a  romantic  youth.     Mid- 
night bivouacs,  frontier  encounters,  wild-looking 
inns,  ferocious  visages,  mountains,  plains,  sna- 
sets,  night  forays—- all  pass  under  his  pen,  take 
their  color  from  his  animated  spirit,  and  come 
forth  with  the  glow  of  reality.    We  confess  that 
some  of  these  letters  appear  to  us  as  leaning  a 
little  too  much  toward  the  jnehtresque  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  rigid  truths— but  since  M.  Alexander 
Dumas  has  introduced  that  style  of  writing  trav- 
els and  incidents,  which  consists  in  highly  color* 
ing  the  more  interesting  scenes  and  suppressiDg 
all  the  rest,  and  since  the  public  has  backed  M. 
Dumas  in  his  innovation  on  the  old  dull  routine, 
we  have  no  fear  of  the  Baron's  reception  by  the 
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public.  As  an  illustnitiou  of  the  decidedly 
romaoce-like  tint  of  some  scenes  and  incidents, 
take  the  roUowing,  which  may  be  found  on  page 
47  of  die  work.  Proceeding  at  random  late  on 
a  dark  night,  says  the  baron — 

**I  was  about  to  order  my  men  to  bivouac 
when  four  Seressans  who  had  gone  on  before  as 
a  scout  patrole,  brought  word  that  there  was  a 
krge  mausion  on  the  right  of  us  and  not  far  from 
it  a  village.  I  ordered  ten  Seressans  to  patrole, 
and  they  brought  back  a  peasant  girl,  wno  was 
probably  on  her  way  to  her  sweetheart,  and  who 
was  frightened  to  death  at  finding  herself  in  the 
arms  of  a  Red  Mantle.  I  cheered  the  trembling 
aud  weeping  damsel  and  asked  whether  there  were 
any  soldiers  or  armed  peasants  in  the  mansion 
or  in  the  village.  She  assured  me,  with  many 
solemn  protestations,  that  the  last  had  disap- 
peared eight  days  ago,  on  which,  still  with  an  ad- 
vaoced  and  flank  patrole,  I  rode  on  toward  the 
mansion,  and  conducted  by  the  girl,  who  now 
chatted  unreservedly,  entered  the  spacious  court- 
yard. 

**At  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  clank  of 
swords,  the  porcb^door  opened  and  an  old  man 
came  toward  us  asking  who  we  were  and  our 
errand.  ^ 

**I  replied  that  I  was  an  officer  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  King  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Ban. 
He  then  led  me  iuto  a  spacious  hall  and  bade  me 
wait — but  soon  returning  along  the  corridor,  he 
led  me  forward  and  threw  open  the  folding- doors 
of  an  apartment  whence  issued  the  brilliant  light 
of  tapers. 

^  Somewhat  dazzled  I  entered  the  apartment, 
which  was  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  when  a  tall 
hanrlsome  lady  received  me  with  a  polite  but 
proud  obeisance.  I  was  just  going  to  introduce 
myself  and  apologize  for  my  unhidden  visit,  when 
she  extended  her  hand  to  me  with  the  loud  sup- 
pression of  joy  ♦Ah!  Baron  W !* 

''I  now  recognized  her.    It  was  the  Countess 

St ,  the  Milan  beauty,  the  wife  of  my  old 

comrade  St ,  who  once  saved  my  life  in  Bo- 

togna,  and  who  after  his  marriage  with  the  fair 

Marcbesa  B had  obtained  leave  to  resign 

and  retire  to  his  lordship  in  Hungary. 

**  Being  called  by  his  wife,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance immediately  and  cordial  was  our  em- 
orace.    He  was  still,  as  he  ever  had  been,  Mag- 

Jar  with  body  and  soul,  and  told  me  fraukly  that 
e  should  have  long  since  have  gone  to  Kossuth, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  odious  idea  of 
having  to  fight  against  his  former  comrades,  but 
he  assored  me  that  he  should  yet  do  so. 


•*Two  days  I  rested  in  St 's  mansion  be- 
tween two  beautiful  and  amiable  females,  oppo- 
site to  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  and  before  a  glass  of  exquisite  Tokay. 
The  eyes  of  the  countess  Helena,  the  sister  of 
my  hostess,  began  to  be  dangerous  for  me;  but 
upon  earth  the  soldier  has  no  abiding  quarters. 
On  the  third  moruing,  with  a  tear  in  my  eye,  I 
pressed  8t to  my  breast,  kissed  the  cheek  of 


his  wife  and  bis  sister,  the  latter  plucked  a  rose* 
bud  for  me  as  a  keepsake,  my  trumpeter  sound- 
ed to  horse  and  away  we  dashed." 

Now  hear  the  **  most  disastrous  fate"  of  these 
personages,  and  see  how  dramatic  is  the  sequel. 
In  an  encounter  with  a  detachment  of  Magyar 
horse,  the  baron  fancies  he  recognizes  the  leader 
of  the  Hungarians.  Soon  a  furious  discharge  of 
grape  cuts  down  whole  ranks  and  the  Magyar 
leader  falls.  The  battle  ends,  the  baron  throws 
himself  down  to  sleep  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  nUm 
la  Tight  when — 

— **  An  infantry  soldier  came  to  inform  me  that 
an  officer  of  the  insurgents  dangerously  wounded 
having  heard  my  name,  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  In  spite  of  weariness  I  immediately  fol* 
lowed  my  guide  to  the  bundle-shed  which  was 
fitted  up  for  a  hospital.  Loud  and  gentle  sighs, 
moans,  groans,  gnashing  of  teeth,  mingled  at 
times  with  curses  in  the  Bohemian,  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, German  and  Croatian  languages,  echoed 
through  this  dismal  place.  In  the  further  corner 
of  the  long  building  on  a  bed  of  straw  lay  the 
wounded  prisoner.  How  was  I  shocked  when 
the  light  of  the  attendant's  lantern  fell  upon  bis 
face  and  I  recognized  Count  St ! 


**  Kneeling  by  the  side  of  my  pale  friend,  whose 
noble  countenance  bore  the  evident  impress  of 
speedy  death,  I  grasped  his  cold  band  and  asked 
in  what  way  I  could  be  serviceable  to  him« 
*  Thank  you  for  coming*  he  replied  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  and  this  effort  manifestly  caused 
him  great  pain. 

**•  *  I  beard  that  yon  were  here  and  I  sent  for 
ybn.  I  am  dying;  my  chest  is  shattered.  When 
I  am  dead  take  the  pocket-book  out  of  my  uni- 
form  and  send  it  to  my  wife  who  lives  atK  » 
it  contains  my  will  and  other  papers.* 

**  Here  he  made  a  long  pause,  during  which  I 
strove  to  cheer  him. 

"•Don't  talk  thus — *tis  of  no  use — we  part  as 
friends — I  have  fought  for  my  country — ^you  are 
faithful  to  your  colors.' 

•*I  Dressed  his  hand  in  silence. 

"  *  Where  is  your  sister  Helena,*  I  at  length 
asked. 

*' '  With  the  army,*  he  answered,  *  she  is  fight- 
ing for  Hungary.* 

"At  length,  after  a  full  hour,  St suddenly 

raised  himself  and  said  •  So — now  'tis  all  over—* 
salute  Marie  (the  naD^e  of  his  wife) — Marie!* 
and  with  that  he  stretched  himself  out,  his  eye- 
strings  broke  aud  his  spirit  fled.** 

A  few  days  after  on  returning  from  a  round  to 
see  that  all  was  safe  after  an  engagement, 

— "By  the  moon  which  was  shining  brightly 
we  perceived  a  human  figure  lying  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree.  We  went  nearer,  it  was  a  woman  dressed 
as  a  man   in  the  costume  of  an    Uungariaa 
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magnate,  the  long  hair  which  fell  over  her  shonl- 
ders  betrayed  her  sex.  My  Seressaus  turned  her 
round,  and  by  the  pale  moonbeams  I  recognized 

Helena,  the  lofely  sister  of  my  friend  St . 

Inexpressible  anguish  thrilled  me  at  that  moment 
and  I  was  near  throwing  myself  upon  the  corpse.*' 

Thb  necessity  of  fighting  to  the  death  with  old 
comrades,  once  bosom  friends,  now  enemies,  is 
much  lamented  by  the  author,  who  mentions  it 
on  evei*y  occasion  with  deep  regret.  In  no  in- 
stance however  is  a  word  of  censure  uttered  on 
their  choice  of  their  country's  cause.  They  al- 
ways part  too  in  amity,  if  they  meet  by  chance 
where  *' inexorable  duty'*  does  not  compel  them 
to  cut  each  other's  throats,  aod  of  this  there  is  a 
most  entertaining  anecdote,  which  we  find  too 
too  long  to  quote,  on  page  121.  How  the  Baron 
exchanged  tobacco  for  meat  and  bread  with  the 
outposts  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  how  he  visited 
the  "insurgents"  in  propria  persona  and  met 
many  old  comrades  who  advised  him  to  "let  him- 
self be  cut  to  pieces  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  inasmuch  as  oue  who  liadhad  the  honor 
to  command  tbcm  should  not  be  caught,'*  all  this 
the  Baron  sets  forth  in  sentences  as  picturesque 
as  they  seem  truthful  from  their  minute  detail. 

Of  the  desperate  battles,  the  scenes  of  heroic 
ralor,  the  furious  charges  of  Austrian  and  Mag- 
yar when  they  meet  in  battle  or  in  single  combat, 
the  Baron  W.  has  his  full  number  in  their  pages. 
The  Austrian  with  the  immemorial  feeling  of  his 
race  despises  the  Magyar  serf,  while  the  Magyar 
inflamed  with  the  thought  of  liberty,  and  the 
wondrous  horizon,  spread  for  the  first  time  in  his 
existence  before  his  eyes,  hates,  with  the  hatred 
of  a  liberated  slave,  the  haughty  jauissaries  of 
the  imperial  government.  For  an  illustration  of 
the  heroic  bravery  which  has  its  root  in  this  fero- 
cious hatred,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  incident  to 
be  found  on  page  92  of  the  Baron  W's  "  Scenes, 
etc." 

The  Hungarian  struggle  throughout  this  book 
is  called  either  a  "  Rebellion"  or  an  "  Insurrec- 
tion'*— to  which  latter  word  we  are  accustomed 
to  attach  so  degrading  a  signification.  Kossuth, 
this  writer  tells  you,  emptied  all  the  prisons  of 
their  malefactors  to  swell  bis  troops — aud  further 
we  are  informed  that  very  few  of  the  great  fam- 
ilies of  the  land  take  part  in  the  "  insurrection," 
which  is  made  up  of  game-keepers,  servants, 
thieves,  peasants  and  gamblers,  who,  on  "  giving 
in  theiradhesion,"  are  immediately  made  officers 
in  the  Army  of  Freedom.  This  is  a  worse  ac- 
count of  Kossuth  than  we  had  heard  before,  but 
the  author  afterwards  speaks  of  him  with  more 
clemency.  The  Hungarian  forces  are  also  men- 
tioned very  favorably,  and  we  think  the  following 
extract  says  much  for  the  author,  if  we  consider 
hb  poini  of  view — as  an  Austrian  gentleman. 


"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  greater  parts! 
the  insurgents,  and  their  cavalry  in  particslar, 
fight  valiantly,  and  display  a  courage  and  an  ad- 
dress which  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  good  soldier.  What  are  those  prating,  boast- 
ing, cowardly  Italians  to  these  bold  Magyars  and 
death-defyinfi;  Poles !  With  the  exeeptioa  of 
part  of  the  Sardinian  army,  especially  the  Pied- 
montese  regiments,  all  these  so-called  soldiers  of 
the  so-called  republics  are  not  worth  so  machai 
four  regiments  of  Hungarian  hussars." 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  Baron's  work  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  what  he  may 
find  in  its  pages.  This  may  be  summed  up  ia 
two  words — entertai nment  and  inform ation.  We 
have  found  it  impossible  to  follow  him  in  bis  dif- 
ferent battles,  as  we  were  compelled  to  emit  all 
mention  of  the  important  movements  of  the  fint 
Hungarian  army  through  Waitsen  toward  tin 
mountains  of  Karpak,  so  ably  traced  out  by  M. 
Pragay.  Of  these  campaigns,  however,  tin 
American  reader  has  already  been  told  in  the 
newspapers,  and  should  he  desire  the  detaila  be 
has  only  to  consul|  the  "  Hungarian  Stragik." 

Hungary  is  now  crushed.  Let  us  hear  wkil 
Mr.  Pragay  says  of  her  heroes — 

"  Kossuth  remains  a  prisoner  in  the  TnrkiA 
fortress  of  Schumla." 

"  Batthy^y  was  shot  according  to  aentesee 
early  in  October,  1849." 

"Ladislaus  Csanyi  was  dragged  to  Buda-Pesdi 
and  condemned  to  the  gallows  in  October,  1849." 

"  Ladislaus  Per6uyi  atoned  for  his  patriotiiia 
by  an  ignominious  death  on  the  gallows." 

"Perczel  is  with  Kossuth  in  Schumla." 

"  John  Damjanics  was  Jiung  on  the  6tlt  of 
October  at  Arad." 

"  Louis  Aulich  died  on  the  gallows  the  same 
day." 

"  Dembinsky  is  with  Kossuth  in  Schumla." 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  fortunes  of  Hungary's  he- 
roic leaders.  Dead,  or  living  dead  to  their  countrf 
in  a  foreign  fortress.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  fats 
is  the  more  enviable.  Death  which  is  short,  di- 
rect, and  never  ignominious  when  the  crimiaab 
are  such  men  asBatthy^ny,  Per^nyi,  and  Damja- 
nics— or  lasting  captivity  with  a  valture  at  their 
hearts.  How  must  those  poor  captives  of 
Schumla  look  forth  mentally  from  their  Tur^bk 
prison  to  the  plains  of  their  glorious  coontrj, 
stretching  from  the  lake  of  Flatten  and  the  Kar- 
pak range  to  Hermanstadt  enthroned  among  tbo 
crags  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains.  In  all 
history  there  is  nothing  more  affecting  tbai 
Kossuth's  farewell  to  his  land.  That  paper  will 
forever,  while  the  world  exists,  damn  his  jaik>n 
in  the  impartial  minds  of  the  future  years.  Per- 
haps another  page  shall  yet  be  traced  in  Hunga- 
ry's annals — a  brighter  and  more  glorious  one 
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than  ftil.  Batthyiny  »  dead,  CaAnyi  is  dead,  Pe- 
i^ayi,  Damjaiiica,  Attliehf-^-the  gallows  hae  been 
the  fate  of  all  these,  bat  Kossuth,  Perczel,  Dem 
bioflky  yet  live  and  let  the  Graven  brood  of  Haps- 
burg'*  yet  '*  guard  her  blood-staioed  laurels,**  for 
these  men  still  exist,  and  the  spirit  of  Hungary, 
though  broken  for  a  time,  may  again  rise  in  re- 
newed strength  and  mould  for  her  a  destiny  and 
an  empire  which  shall  throw  into  shadow  all  the 
nations  that  now  attempt  to  crush  her. 


E.  C. 
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BY  J.  A.   TURNER. 

Old  Age. — ^What  a  contrast  is  there  between 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  first  stanza  of  Phil- 
lip Freneau's  lines  **  to  an  old  man,"  and  that 
expressed  by  Anacreon  in  his  lines  **  on  an  old 
man" !    The  former  expresses  himself  thus : — 

Why  dotard,  wouldat  thou  longer  groan 
Beneath  a  weight  of  years  and  w  7 

Thy  youth  is  lost,  thy  pleasures  flovirn, 
And  age  proclaims  *'  'Tis  time  to  go." 

The  latter  thus  :— 

^fXft»  yKpovrm  rtfiwpov^ 

TtfMiiv  i'irap  x^pnri, 
Tptj^as  ytpuiv  fuv  tcrt^ 

The  following  is  Moore*s  beautiful  paraphrase 
of  the  lines  of  the  convivial  bard : 

How  I  love  the  festive  boy. 
Tripping  with  the  dance  of  joy! 
How  }.  love  the  mellow  sage, 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years, 
In  the  dance  of  joy  appears, 
Age  is  on  his  temples  hung. 
But  his  heart — ^his  heart  is  young! 

Here  is  a  more  literal  translation,  and  one 
which  better  conveys  the  full  sense  of  Anacreon, 
although  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  Erin's 
minstrel : 

I  love  the  youthful-hearted  sage, 
As  cheerful  as  more  tender  age, 
Per  when  his  heart  is  light  and  gay. 
Although  his  ringlets  may  be  gray, 
Youth's  Joys  within  his  bosom  play ! 


How  much  superior  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Grecian  to  that  of  the  American! 

Writino^^— There  are  two  reasons  why  we 
remember  an  idea  better  when  we  write  it,  than 
when  we  do  not.  The  first  is  that  the  thought 
must  be  fully  developed  before  we  commit  it  te 
paper— for  in  order  to  express  an  idea  clearly  we 
must  have  a  clear  conceptioo  of  it.  Then  it  is 
more  fully  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  there- 
fore  less  liable  to  be  forgotten.  The  second  rea- 
son is  that  when  we  commit  a  thought  to  paper 
it  is  generally  intended  for  the  eye  of  others,  and, 
in  order  to  make  it  intelligible  to  them,  we  are 
often  compelled  to  add  another  idea  explanatory 
of  the  first,  or  in  some  manner  modifying  it. 
Then  whenever  we  think  of  the  second  idea  in 
future  time  the  first  comes  up  by  associatioo. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  probabilities  of  remembering 
any  idea  or  thing  increase  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  number  of  ideas  or  things  grouped  with  it. 

N.  P.  Willis.— I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this 
popular  author  has  ;got  te  writing  his  name  N. 
Parker  Willis.  I  dislike  to  give  up  the  old  way, 
plain  N.  P.  Willis.  Besides  this,  even  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  author  of  "  P«ncillings  by  the 
Way"  cannot  prevent  his  modern  fashion  of  in- 
diting his  name  from  bringing  to  mind  the  thought 
of  soft  bands  and  soft  brains,  notwithstanding  the 
examples  of  J.  Fenuimore  Cooper,  £.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  T.  Babington  Macaulay,  and  others  in 
the  literary  world,  and  J.  McPherson  Berrien  and 
others  of  the  political  world.  Some  few  exceptions 
aside,  the  manner  of  writing  one's  nameceneured 
here,  is  the  halut  of  *'  nice  young  men'*  with  coats 
unpaid  for,  false  whiskers  and  bats  on  one  side  of 
the  head — delicate,  feminine  joung  poetasters* 
who  adopt  Carlyle's  froth  about  **  spirit- homes," 
'*  dream-lands,"  and  such  other  follies,  without 
the  strength  which  often  pervades  the  under- 
current of  thought  in  the  great  crack4>rained 
English  Mystic. 

Theort  and  Practice. — We  often  hear  the 
expression,  in  reference  to  any  plan  or  proposi- 
tion, **  it  is  good  in  theory^  but  bad  in  praeHet^^^ 
or  "it  will  do  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice,^* 
Now  there  is  no  greater  error  than  this.  What- 
ever 18  good  in  theory  is  good  in  practice,  and 
whatever  is  bad  in  theory  is  bad  in  practice. 
The  converse  of  each  ef  these  propositions  is 
also  true.  Theory  is  only  the  conception  of  prac- 
tice, and  practice  is  only  the  acting  of  theory. 
Hence  It  is  incorrect  to  say,  **it  is  good  in  theory 
but  bad  in  practice."  We  should  rather  say,  **  it 
seems  to  be  good  theory,  but  practice  proves  that 
it  is  not  so." 

Nachash« — I  believe  with  Dr.  Clarke  that  this 
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Hebrew  word  which  we  tranBlate  Mrpetil,  does 
not  mean  in  reality  tnaAre,  but  something  which 
wore  the  shape  of  man — for  instaocet  a  species 
of  monkey,  or  even  Satan  himself,  wearing  the 
«« human  form  divine.**  A  perusal  of  the  Doc- 
tors theory,  found  in  his  note  on  the  chapter  of 
Genesis,  giving  an  account  of  the  seduction  of 
the  first  woman,  will  amply  compensate  for  the 
time  employed  in  reading  it. 

Satire  in  America. — Nothing  is  so  much 
needed  in  this  country  as  pungent  satire ;  and 
nothing  would  accomplish  so  much  good.  We 
need  it  in  our  art,  science,  literature,  religion  and 
politics.  The  whole  country  may  be  compared 
to  a  huge  windmill,  as  every  thing  goes  by  yuf- 
fng.  We  need  a  Briareus  of  satire  who  would 
dip  his  pen  in  gall,  and  write  down  the  spirit  of 
demagogui^im  which  pervades  every  thing,  from 
the  ermine  itself,  and  the  pulpit  even,  to  a  box  of 
Brandreth's  pills. 

Thb  Sonnet. — If  there  is  anything  on  the, 
face  of  the  earth  1  despise  it  is  the  sonnet,  which 
is,  according  to  Webster,  "  A  short  poem  of  four- 
teen lines,  two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  and 
two  of  three  each,  the  rhymes  being  adjusted  by 
n  particular  rule."  If  this  definition  is  not  death 
to  every  idea  of  the  divine  art,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  artizan  may  take  his  implements  and 
manufacture  poetry  according  to  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. It  matters  not  how  small  your  idea  is, 
you  must  Homeopathize  it  until  it  forms  a  dilu- 
tion of  fourteen  lines.  It  matters  not  how  big 
your  idea  is,  or  how  many  you  have,  you  must 
compress  them  into  a  space  of  fourteen  lines, 
even  though  they  be  as  much  crowded  as  an  om- 
nibus containing  a  half  dozen  modern  belles  '*fixed 
up.**  But  even  after  this  squeeze  you  must  pack 
in  **  two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  and  two  of  I 
three  each,  the  rhymes  being ac(;u5tec{,  according^ 
to  a  particular  rule.**  (I  have  to  look  back,  and 
copy  the  quotation,  for  I  had  rather  undertake  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  rhyme  than  com- 
mit it  to  memory.) 

The  Sonnet  reminds  me  of  the  manners  of 
Chesterfield— cold,  formal,  lifeless.  It  reminds 
me  of  just  so  mauy  square  inches  of  ice  as  would 
occupy  the  auiount  of  space  produced  by  multi- 
plying its  length  ou  paper  into  its  breadth.  Curi- 
osity prumpts  me  to  see  what  the  average  super- 
ficiiil  contents  of  a  sonnet  are.  Griswold*s  vol- 
ume of  American  poetry  is  the  nearest  book  of 
verse  to  me.  I  take  it,  and,  opening  it  at  ran- 
dom, fall  upon  some  sonnets  on  page  497,  writ- 
ten by  James  Russell  Lowell.  I  apply  my  divi- 
ders to  several  of  them,  and  find  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  compasses  to  Gunter*s  scale  that  the 


width  is  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  average 
length  two  inches.  By  multiplying  I  find  that 
each  sonnet  averages  three  square  inches,  ordi- 
nary type.  My  idea  of  a  sonnet  then  is,  three 
square  inches  of  poetic  ice,  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion as  the  water  of  the  gem  is  pure,  turgid  or 
medium.  My  rule  for  appreciating  a  sonaetteer 
shall  be  to  like  him  in  an  inverse  ratio  as  the 
square  inches  of  paper  he  occupies  increase.  If 
all  would  fix  upon  this  rule  of  estimating  such  as 
"  sonnetteering  Bowles,**  the  sonnet  would  tktu 
have  at  least  one  use :  it  would  serve  to  encoor* 
age  the  study  of  the  pure  mathematics. 

Chicken  Poets. — There  is  a  class  of  writan 
of  verse  who  deserve  the  foregoing  title.  la 
writing  a  lyric  for  instance,  in  the  first  stanza 
they  start  off  as  if  the  wings  of  their  Pegaras 
would  bear  them  without  a  failure  to  the  summit 
of  Parnassus.  But  the  first  thing  you  know  the 
wax  which  fastens  on  the  pinions  of  their  winged 
pony  is  melted,  as  if  by  the  fire  of  the  first  stanza, 
and,  like  poor  Icarus,  down  they  tumble  into  the 
mare  tenebrarum  of  rhyming  nonsense  and  dull- 
ness. They  remind  me  of  chickens  for  two  rea- 
sons; 1st,  because  they  are  c^icArcn-bearted.  As 
to  my  second  reason,  1  must  premise  a  little  be- 
fore I  can  give  it.  1  have  seen  a  hen,  when  a 
hawk  made  a  strike  at  one  of  her  chickens,  fly 
up  at  him  fully  as  high  as  the  roof  of  a  shed. 
She  would  start  as  if  **  borne  on  equal  wing** 
with  the  hawk.  But  soon  she  would  come 
plump  down  upon  the  ground  because  she  was 
nothing  but  a  chicken,  and  it  is  not  the  nature  of 
a  chicken  to  soar.  My  second  reason  then  for 
calling  a  certain  class  of  bards  chicken  poets  is 
that  they  start  off  so  well  at  first,  but  plump  down 
again  so  well  at  last.  They  are  nothing  bat 
chicken  poets  any  way,  and  it  is  not  their  nature 
to  soar.  To  illustrate  what  I  say,  I  will  simply 
give  two  stanzas  of  poetry  which  I  have 
Note  the  difference  between  them : 


Cold  was  the  sod  on  the  niaiden*8  breast 
When  her  Romeo  in  sorrow, 

Unfurled  his  sail  for  the  golden  west. 
And  sadly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

For  he  then  had  beard  that  she  was  dead 
And  his  heart  filled  up  with  Badness. 

Was  dull  as  the  look  of  the  drossy  lead. 
And  hoped  for  no  more  gladness. 


EPIGRAM  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Si  vous  ▼oudres  faire  hientot, 
Une  fortune  irampn«»e  nutant  que  legitime, 
II  vous  fout  scheter  Lbharpe  ce  <)u'al  vaut, 

Etleveudre  ce  qu'il  s*eatime. 
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**  Don  Alonso!  Don  Alonzo ! 
Schau*  berunter  Ton  den  Zinnen ; 
Und^knn  ng*  una,  ob  du  endlich 
Willat  Tarifa  uebergebeo  7" 

Aaf  die  Zinneo  tritt  der  alte 
Don  Alonzo  Perez  Guzmann ; 
Sicht  gefnngen  von  den  Mohren 
Beinen  Sohn  den  Emtgebomen, 
Der  eein  Troat  in  aeiiiem  Alter 
Und  daa  Licht  iat  aeioer  Augen, 
Uiid  der  Spiegel  seiner  Jugend, 
Und  die  Ehre  seinea  Stammes ; 
Sieht  die  tichwerter  schon  erheben, 
Hort  den  Hobn  der  frechen  Heiden  : 
**  WilUt  du  tauachen,  Don  Alonzo  7 
Fvir  das  Leben  deinea  Sohiiea 
Una  Tarifa  iibergeben, 
Oder  lieber  bleich  und  bluttg 
Sehn  sein  Haupt  auf  unsem  Spieasen  V* 

8chweigend  b6rt*a  der  ulte  Vater, 
Siebt  gen  Aimmel  atarr  und  atuinui ; 
Reiaat  aein  eignes,  taplies  Schwert  dann 
Aua  der  Seheide,  wirfVa  binunter. 
Zu  den  Henkern  aeinca  fijobnea! 
**  Meinem  GoU  and  aieinem  Kdnig 
Oplert  ibn  mit  meiuem  Scbwerte  !*' 

Mit  der  Liniien  laaat  er  zitiemd 
Seinen  Bart,  den  ailberweiaaen ; 
Lehnt  die  Stime  an  der  Mauer— 
Bia  dor  Heiden  lauter  Jabel 
Ibm  verkundet,  daa  im  Blute 
Seinea  Sohnea  Haupt  jeazt  rollet— 
Uud  Tarit*  iat  geretiet ! 

Darum  wird  auf  ew'ge  Zeiten 
Don  Alonzo  Perez  Guzmann 
Zuben&met— ^ier  Getreue, 

HXRDER« 


**  Don  ATonzo !  Don  Alonzo ! 

On  thy  battlements  appear ; 
Wilt  tbou  yield  to  ua  Tarifa? 

Answer  quickly,  now  and  bare." 
Forth  upon  the  rampart  steps  old 
Don  Alonzo  Perez  Guzmann ; 
Mid  the  Moorish  host  in  fetters 
Sees  bis  first-born — best  beloved, 
Stay  and  comfort  of  bia  old  age. 
To  his  eyes  the  light  of  gladness, 
Mirror,  his  own  youth  reflecting, 
And  his  race's  prop  and  g\oTy, 
Sees  the  ewords  already  gleammg, 
Hears  the  savage  heathen  screaming  ;~- 
**  Tak'st  our  ofier,  Don  Alonzo? 
For  tliy  son's  life  yield  Tarifa, 
Or  his  head  all  pale  and  bloody, 
See  upon  our  lances  quivcrr' 

Silent  hears  the  aged  father, 
Looks  to  heaven,  still  and  speechless : 
Draws  his  own  old,  trusty  sword  forth 
From  its  resting-place,  and  throws  it 
To  the  bloody  foe  beneath  him, — 
••  To  my  God  and  to  my  king 
With  my  own  sword  oflfer  him!" 
With  his  led  hand  seized  he  trembling 

His  now  silver-whitened  beani ; 
While  his  forehead  pressed  the  cold  wall 
Till  the  savage  yell  was  heard 
Telling  him,  that  now  all  gory 
Rolls  bis  son's  dear  head  dissevered, 
And  Tari&  is  delivered ! 

Hence,  all  rolling  ages  through, 
Don  Alonzo  Perez  Guzmann 
Is  ibr  this  surnamed— The  Trite. 


J.  J.  S. 


THOUGHTS  UPOx\  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

What  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  have 
been  ofteaest  selected  by  the  British  Muse  ?  We 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  war,  as  it  has  been 
ooe  of  the  chief  occupations  of  men,  would  be 
ooe  of  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  the  poet.  Here 
is  the  mighty  array  of  nation  against  nation,  and 
the  joining  of  the  stormy  battle,  and  here  the 
great  spectacle  of  one  miud  swaying  multitudes 
accordiug  to  its  will,  in  war  we  have  daring 
aud  weakness,  gooduess  and  crime,  triumph  aud 
defeat,  joy  and  horror,  the  subliuiest  scenes  that 
can  be  presented  to  our  view,  aud  the  strongest 
feelings  that  can  agitate  the  breast  of  man.  So 
we  find  that  the  two  great  epics  of  antiquity,  are 
stories  of  war.  But  £n^lish  Poetiy  has  not 
loved  to  sing  the  praises  of  Mars.  In  the  Anglo 
Saxon  and  Norman  poetry,  aud  in  the  English 
metrical   ballads  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th 


century,  we  find,  The  Muster  for  the  first  Cra« 
sade,  and  also  accounts  of  The  Brutus,  an  ima-* 
ginary  son  of  Eneas,  Alexander  the  Great,  Ar« 
thur  and  Roland,  King  Robert  of  Sicily,  Th« 
King  of  Tars,  and  other  heroes  traditional  and 
imaginary.  But  Chaucer  the  first  great  English 
poet,  chooses  domestic,  not  heroic  subjects ;  and 
the  poem  of  Spenser,  his  first  great  successor^ 
though  in  form  a  tale  of  chivalry,  is  in  fact 
a  moral  and  religious  allegory.  Shakespeare* 
though  evidently  possessing  a  love  for  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  could  as  a 
dramatist,  use  it  only  as  an  occasional  addition 
and  ornament  to  his  plot.  Dryden  in  his  plays 
has  some  warlike  scenes,  but  his  general  poetry 
is  of  a  east  entirely  different.  We  hear  no  note 
of  war  in  the  strains  of  Pope  and  his  cotempo* 
raries,  if  we  except  Addison's  Campaign,  nor  in 
the  writings  of  the  succeeding  period,  with  one 
exception  also — GloTor's  Leonidaa.    From  1780 
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to  the  present  time,  we  have  Cowper,  and  Crabbe^ 
and  Campbellt  and  Rogers,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge,  exhibiting  the  intellectual  ai^d 
moral  characteristics  of  man,  but  avoiding  scenes 
of  strife.  One  modern  poet,  however,  we  have, 
of  greatest  name,  who  loved  this  theme  and 
has  handled  it  with  power — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Scott*s  purpose  was  not  to  give  an  analytic  ac- 
count of  man  in  general,  but  to  present  a  bold 
and  glowing  picture  of  the  men  of  a  particular 
age,  and  the  age  selected  by  him  was  that  when 
knighthood  was  the  profession  of  every  gentle- 
man, and  war  the  principal  occupation  of  almost 
every  monarch.  Besides,  he  was  of  his  own 
nature  chivalrous  and  martial,  and  he  revelled  in 
the  pictures  which  his  imagination  drew  of  the 
daring,  and  the  physical  prowess  of  the  old 
knights,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  cavaliers. 
Hence,  in  his  battle  pieces,  whether  the  contest 
is  between  Roderic  Dhu  and  Fitz  James,  or  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  and  iu  his  numer- 
ous war-songs,  there  is  a  tumultuous  glow  of 
thought  and  expression,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
other  writers.  Byron  chose  for  his  heroes,  per- 
sonages much  engaged  in  desperate  strife  and 
wild  adventure,  but  the  description  of  actual 
combat,  does  not  form  an  important  part  in  any 
of  his  poems.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
military  glory  should  have  been  so  seldom  the 
theme,  and  the  warrior  so  seldom  the  hero  of 
English  poets.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials. The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  crowd- 
ed with  brilliant  achievements,  lay  before  them, 
not  uuattempted  certainly,  but  certainly  unex- 
hausted. Then  there  are  the  crusades,  which, 
if  we  regard  their  object,  the  character  and  sta- 
tion of  the  principal  actors,  the  scenes  connected 
with  them,  and  the  results  which  flowed  from 
them,  are  suggestive  of  poetical  sentiments  in  a 
degree  not  approache<l  by  any  subject  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ancient  poets.  Add  to  this,  the  wars 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  many 
memorable  battles  of  which  England  has  been 
the  theatre,  and  the  many  renowned  heroes  to 
whom  she  has  given  birth,  and  we  must  admit 
that  English  poetry  might  very  naturally  have 
Assumed  a  martial  character.  It  is  pleasant  that 
it  is  otherwise — it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
whatever  unseemly  stains  may  be  upon  the  robe 
of  the  English  muse,  the  hue  of  blood  is  not 
there — it  is  creditable  to  the  national  taste,  that 
it  has  loved  other  things  better  than  the  flaunt- 
ing show  of  glory. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  principal  topics  of 
the  numerous  volumes  which  compose  our  poeti- 
cal library  ?  First  is  Love.  Love  has  ever  beeu 
the  burden  of  the  poefs  song.  However  difier- 
ing  in  other  respects  may  have  been  the  several 
nations  that  have  held  possession  of  the  island- 


Saxon,  Norman,  or  Dane — all  have  loved,  and 
all  have  told  their  love  in  vene.  The  govern- 
ment might  be  regal  or  republican, — the  religion 
Catholic  or  Protestant — civil  war  might  rend  the 
land,  or  the  arts  of  peace  might  floarish,  bot  still 
Love  was  a  flower  that  the  cold  coald  not  blight, 
nor  the  burning  beat  destroy — ^it  sprang  np  every- 
where—on  hill  top  and  in  the  vale,  was  cherished 
by  all,  the  highborn  and  the  humble  liver,  and  no 
poet  could  pretend  to  the  baptism  of  Castaly 
who  did  not  wear  this  flower,  in  a  wreath  around 
his  brow.  From  Chaucer  to  Moore,  all  our  poets 
great  and  small,  have  taken  Love  as  their  sub- 
ject, in  chief,  or  in  part,  and  many  have  treated 
it  nobly  and  delicately,  and  many  impurely.  la 
general  the  earlier  poetry  is  more  amatory  thaa 
the  more  modem,  though  that  of  our  own  period, 
that  is  from  1780  to  the  present  time,  baa  mors 
love  in  it,  than  the  poetry  of  the  two  periods  im- 
mediately preceding,  that  is  from  1689  to  1727, 
and  from  1727  to  1780. 

Of  the  great  poets,  perhaps  Dryden,  Pope  and 
Cowper  have  the  least  gallantry  in  their  strains. 
One  of  the  earliest  love-pieces  in  the  language, 
by  some  dated  in  1400,  is  the  Nut  Brown  Maid, 
afterwards  imitated,  but  not  equalled,  by  Prior, 
in  his  Henry  and  Emma.  Perhaps  the  best  ballad 
in  the  language  upon  this  theme,  is  Goldsmith's 
Edwin  and  Angelina.  Burns  and  Moore  have 
written  the  best  lyrics  expressive  of  the  shifting 
characteristics  of  this  passion.  We  must  not 
forget  one  piece,  which  for  simple,  heart-melting 
pathos,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  like 
sort  in  our  language — the  song  or  ballad,  (for 
either  name  is  appropriate,)  of  Auld  Robin  Gray. 
This  is  the  sole  production,  as  far  as  we  know, 
of  its  author.  Lady  Anne  Barnard.  Of  the  dra- 
matic poets  it  is  suflScieut  to  say  that  Love  has 
been  their  unvarying  and  almost  exclusive  theme, 
so  that  even  where  the  main  plot  depends  upon 
the  development  of  some  other  passion  or  senti- 
ment, as  iu  Addison's  Cato,  still  lovers  must  bear 
a  part  in  the  play.  Perhaps  Home*s  Doaglaas 
is  the  only  English  drama,  in  which  Love  does 
not  appear  prominently.  Shakespeare  ^ows 
himself  a  master  in  nothing  more  than  in  hisde* 
Uneations  of  the  fervour,  the  purity,  and  the  nn- 
changing  nature  of  this  universal  passion. 

The  description  of  outward  nature  has  been 
another  favourite  and  copious  theme,  with  al- 
most all  of  our  poets.  The  physical  appearance 
of  the  mighty  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  and  of  day  and  night-* 
the  sea  in  tempest  or  calm — the  sky  awful  wick 
the  flashings  and  thuuderings  of  the  storm,  or 
beautiful  in  its  depths  of  star-lit  beauty — the  joy 
of  the  morniug,  and  the  gorgeous  ma^^nificeece 
of  evening  at  sunset,  are  ever  uttering  tones 
which  are  heard  by  the  dullest  ear,  though  lew 
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io  any  {^(nkI  degree  understand  their  import. 
The  din  of  life's  stmggie  so  resounds  about  us, 
that  we  Deed  an  interpreter  of  the  voice  of  nature. 
This  interpreter  is  the  true  Poet.  His  verse 
robes  nature  in  beauty,  as  the  breath  of  Spring 
comes  over  the  forest,  and  gives  verdure,  and 
bloom,  and  fragrance  to  what  seemed  dead  and 
shapeless  before.  Thus  he  is  a  Creator — not  in- 
deed of  beauty  in  nature,  but  a  sense  of  it  in  us. 
There  is  hardly  a  poet  who  has  not  attempted 
description,  and  some  have  been  called  the  De- 
Mriptive  Poets,  because  description  is  the  basis 
of  their  poems.  Among  these  the  chief  are 
Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  Denham  in  Cooper's 
Hill,  Somerville,  Thomson,  Savage,  Goldsmith, 
McPberson,  Falconer,  Co wper,  Darwin,  Bloom- 
field,  James  Grahame,  and  James  Montgomery. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  who, 
though  not  characterized  distinctively  as  De- 
scriptive Poets,  have  shown  great  powers  of  de- 
scription. Among  the  moderns,  Scott  and  By- 
ron are  unsurpassed  in  giving  a  perfect  picture, 
though  the  style  of  execution  of  the  one  differs 
as  far  as  possible  from  that  of  the  other.  Words- 
worth's descriptions  are  much  admired  by  some, 
and  the  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  by  Cole- 
ridge, is  a  master  piece.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  any  of  the  Poets  of  England,  to  say  that  our 
American  Bryant  is  not  inferior  in  descriptive 
power  to  the  best  of  them. 

It  would  seem  that  no  subject  ought  to  be  more 
BoitaUe  than  Religion,  for  Poetry.  It  comes 
home  to  man  and  enters  his  heart — ^it  has  the  in- 
terest of  truth,  and  a  magnificent  variety  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  can  be  found  within  the  do- 
main of  Fiction.  Only  Religion  calls  forth  ado- 
ration, and  nothing  is  more  emotional.  Sublim- 
ity and  Beauty  are  its  corner-stones,  the  strength 
of  Faith,  the  light  of  Hope,  and  the  tenderness 
of  Charity  are  its  ornaments,  while  its  promise 
of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  binds,  by  a  golden  chain,  the  realities  of 
earth  to  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 

The  ancient  poets  and  ancient  artists,  sculp- 
tsrs,  and  painters,  drew  their  best  inspiration 
from'their  religion,  and  the  greatest  modem  paint- 
ers, have  rested  their  claims  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  npon  works  of  which  the  subjects  were 
scripturid.  But  our  English  Poets  have  hardly 
ventured  into  this  field.  We  find  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury Cedmon  the  Saxon,  writing  The  Creation, 
in  strains  which  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  in  1610  Giles  Fletcher,  whose 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  furnished  some 
hints  for  Paradise  Regained — we  have  too,  Cra- 
•haw,  and  Vaughan,  as  religious  poets.  Then 
we  come  to  Milton  himself  in  1667.  Let  it  al- 
ways be  renaembered,  that  the  greatest  poem  in 
Ihe  world  i«  a  religious  poem.    How  much  of  its 


preeminence  It  owes  to  the  character  of  its  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  pretend  to  determiue.  If  no  one 
else  could  have  so  written  upon  the  same  subject, 
neither  could  Milton  have  so  written  upon  any 
other  subject.  Who  can  say  how  he  would  have 
compared  with  Homer,  if  he  had  sung,  not  how 
Eden  was  lost,  but  how  Troy  was  taken  ? 

The  Augustan  era,  so  called,  presents  us  with 
no  religious  poet,  though  Dryden  wrote  some 
polemic  divinity  in  vigorous  verse,  and  Addison 
wrote  in  the  tone  of  true  poetry,  some  short 
pieces  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  piety,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  Pope's  Messiah,  cold  and 
glittering  as  an  iceberg,  in  which  the  poet  utters 
the  words  of  the  prophet  without  their  fire,  like  the 
sons  of  Sceva,  repeating  the  adjurations  of  Paul. 
The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  had  not  sufficient 
depth  of  feeling  for  religious  poets.  They  treated 
of  man  not  as  man,  but  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  of  a  particular  grade  of  society,  obedience 
to  the  conventional  laws  of  which  seemed  to 
them  the  weightiest  responsibility  of  life.  Their 
work  in  the  field  of  Literature,  was  to  prune  and 
weed  and  dress,  not  to  plant.  Not  one  of  them 
dared  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and  write  from 
it.  Even  external  nature  was  hardly  considered 
presentable,  unless  with  a  court-dress  thrown 
over  her,  made  up  of  the  finery  of  the  classics. 
Phffibus  shone  duly,  Luna  gave  her  chaste  kisses 
to  the  sleeping  Endymion,  and  Zephyrs  gently, 
breathed  on  Flora's  beds  of  flowers.  Before  re- 
ligious poetry  could  appear,  there  was  needed  a 
man  who  would  have  no  sympathy  with  all 
this — who  would  be  too  real  in  his  feelings  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  delineations  of  artificial 
life,  and  too  earnest  to  be  precise.  Young  was 
not  this  man.  The  religious  sentiment  of  his 
verse  is  profound,  but  it  is  not  entirely  natural-* 
his  sorrow  is  moving,  but  it  is  decked  out  in  most 
elaborate  sable.  But  such  a  man  was  Cowper. 
The  character  of  his  promptings  he  describes 
when  he  says  : 

**  Sweet  IB  the  haip  of  prophecy  ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch ; 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers, 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last. 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  ieels, 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth. 
That  not  t'attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  still." 

Cowper*8  writings  had  great  effect  upon  the 
poetry  of  his  time.  Without  meaning  it,  or 
thinking  of  it,  he  was  the  leader  in  a  revolution — 
without  any  theory  of  writing,  he  introduced  a 
new  style  of  writing.  But  it  is  not  as  a  poet  in 
general  that  we  are  considering  him,  but  only  aa 
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R  religious  Poet,  lie  was  the  first  poet  of  prac- 
tical retigioD.  Ilklilton  wrote  like  Isaiah — the 
poetry  of  Young  may  be  compared  to  the  book 
of  Job,  and  that  of  Cowper  to  a  parable  from  the 
New  Testament.  He  addresses  himself  to  the 
conscience  with  the  directness  and  solemnity  of 
a  preacher,  but  rarely  wanders  from  the  range  of 
true  poetic  association.  In  addition  to  his  great 
work,  The  Task,  he  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
most  acceptable  hymns  in  the  language.  After 
Cowper*s  death  in  1800,  we  have  as  religions 
poets,  James  Montgomery,  the  author  of  several 
poems,  which  have  been  well  received,  and  of  a 
number  of  shorter  pieces,  of  which  a  writer  says, 
*'  they  enjoy  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  those 
of  Moore,  which  though  differing  widely  in  sub- 
ject, they  resemble  in  their  musical  How,  and 
their  compendious  happy  expression  and  image- 
ry*'— Henry  Kirke  White,  who  died  before  he 
was  twenty,  but  not  until  he  bad  given  evidence 
of  such  talents  adorned  by  such  piety,  that  his 
death  was  lamented  as  no  less  a  loss  to  English 
Literature,  than  to  society  and  to  the  church^ 
James  Grahame,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
Sabbath,  who  in  some  respects  resembled  Cow- 
per— and  Robert  Pollock.  The  Course  of  Time 
is,  after  Paradise  Lost,  the  longest  poem  strictly 
religious  in  the  language,  and  it  is  likewise,  next 
to  it,  the  most  ambitious  in  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject. If  Milton's  subject  led  him  into  the  courts, 
of  Heaven,  and  the  abysses  of  Hell,  before  the 
world  was  made,  Pollock  has  handled  the  same 
dread  themes  with  the  accompaniments  which 
will  belong  to  them  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 
The  faults  of  his  Poem  are  obvious,  and  to  per- 
sons of  refined  taste,  offensive — the  style  is  fre- 
quently turgid,  and  the  imagery  coarse,  while 
the  strain  of  sentiment  is  sometimes  unnecessa- 
rily harsh — but  in  spite  of  these  faults,  its  force 
and  originality  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
while  the  awakening  effect  of  its  spiritual  tone 
made  it  a  favorite  with  serious  readers.  Since 
its  appearance  in  1827,  it  has  gone  through  eigh- 
teen editions.  We  do  not  know  any  writer  of 
the  present  day  who  is  to  be  classed  characteris- 
tically among  the  religious  Poets.  The  list  which 
has  been  presented  is  a  short  one.  Let  it  be 
said,  however,  that  almost  all  our  great  poets 
have  treated  Religion  with  respect— Byron  and 
Shelly  are  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions — 
note  too,  that  of  these,  Milton  is  confessedly  the 
greatest  of  English  poets,  and  another,  Cowper, 
one  of  the  most  popular.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  there  should  be  so  few  poets  to 
whom  Religion  has  been  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  to  be  the  last  and  most 
glorious  mould  into  which  Poetry  will  be  cast. 
When  Religion  shall  have  overspread  the  whole 
earth,  in  the  day  promised  by  Prophecy— when 


the  warfare  is  over,  and  the  triumph  is  tobee«l- 
ebrated*  then  perhaps  will  be  granted  to  a  li«tn- 
ing  world,  to  hear  such  strains  as  never  were  at* 
tered  before—strains  swelling  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  mighty  theme. 

S.  L  C. 


TO  AN  INVALID  WIFE. 

BT   SIDNEY    DTER. 

In  youth  unto  mj  lips  was  pressed 

A  Auwer  bejood  compare. 
And  then  1  laid  it  on  my  breast^ 

To  shed  its  fragrance  there. 
Its  withered  leave?,  with  nicest  art, 

In  memory^B  folds  I  press, 
And  shrine  them  in  my  inmost  heart, — 

I  ne*er  can  love  tliem  less ! 

And  tho*  the  bloom  hath  left  thy  cboek. 

The  starry  lijijht  thine  eye», 
Thy  quivering  lips  the  anguitih  speak. 

Thy  patience  would  disguise ; 
Tho'  pain  and  years  upon  thy  brow 

Have  left  their  deep  impress, 
And  thou  wert  fairer  once  than  now, — 

I  ne'er  can  love  thee  less ! 

I  sought  thee  not  for  beauty's  gloss. 

That  evanescent  thing, 
Its  absence  were  too  slight  a  loss 

One  faint  regret  to  bring ; 
Thy  truth  and  love-*th«se  ne*er  can  change, 

Their  lights  ne'er  cease  to  bless 
Nor  can  there  aught  my  heart  estrange-^ 

1  ne'er  can  love  tliec  less ! 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New-York,  July  20, 1830. 

The  midsummer  stagnation  of  New  York  if 
now  at  its  crisis,  the  accustomed  social  havati 
and  habits  are  broken  up,  the  life  of  hotel-dom 
holds  the  ascendancy,  the  closed  windewi  e( 
forsaken  houses  stare  you  inhospitably  in  tfct 
face,  the  old  familiar  friends  are  seldom  to  bs 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  with  the  exception  ef 
the  ever  populous  thoroughfares,  the  paths  of 
omnibusses  and  money-changers,  the  city  has  t 
forlorn,  deserted  look,  with  an  ezpreaaion  more 
of  sorrow  than  of  auger  at  those  who  prefer  in 
heated  pavements  and  stifling  atmosphere  to  the 
cool  borders  of  the  forest  or  the  glorious  breesei 
of  tho  Ocean.  Even  the  few  specimens  of  nt^ 
ture  ^vhich  are  preserved  in  the  heart  of  the  dlj 
have  a  somewhat  lugubrious  aspect.  The  treei 
in  the  Parks,  fenced  in  as  by  castle  walls,  wai 
locked  up  from  free  approach,  aeem  so  coiisifub- 
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•d  and  artificial,  that  you  might  imagiae  them 
tome  ooble  animals  in  their  cage,  frowning  in 
sullen  wrath  at  the  indignity  of  confinement. 
You  hardly  recognize  in  the  old  stately  burghers 
the  gay  companions  whom  you  made  acquaint- 
ance with  on  the  mountain  side  and  within  the 
sound  of  rushing  torrents.  There  is  something 
funereal  in  their  grandeur,  as  if  they  were  la- 
menting the  loss  of  their  kindred.  They  no  lon- 
ger dance  in  wild  freedom  to  the  music  of  the 
winds,  nor  clap  their  hands  in  sympathy  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  sky.  I  always  pity  the 
tree  that  is  doomed  to  vegetate  in  the  city.  Its 
fate  is  worse  than  that  of  the  **  human  vegeta- 
ble** which  can  transplant  itself  at  pleasure  to 
the  side  of  still  waters  and  the  region  of  sweet 
natural  breezes. 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  health  of  the 
city  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  excite  general 
notice.  The  bills  of  mortality  have  indicated  an 
unprecedented  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths 
sioce  last  year  at  this  time.  It  seems  as  if  na- 
ture, like  a  provident  housekeeper,  intended  to 
keep  her  materials  from  extravagant  waste,  and 
supplies  the  losses  of  one  season,  by  a  greater 
frugality  in  the  next.  In  her  large  system  of 
bounuful  compeusation,  she  makes  arrangements 
for  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  restoring  with  oue 
band  what  she  takes  away  with  the  other. 

Sioce  my  last  letter,  though  now  nearly  a  busy 
month  has  filled  the  memory  with  other  events, 
two  of  the  old  monumental  fixtures  of  New  York 
have  been  removed,  leaving  a  vacant  place  in 
niches  that  have  maintained  their  position  for 
nearly  a  century.  I  refer  to  the  decease  of  Mat- 
thew L.  Davis  and  Jacob  Hayes,  two  men  whose 
connexion  with  the  politics  and  the  police  of  the 
city,  had  made  them  as  well-known  as  any  citi- 
xens  in  New  York.  They  were  each  decidedly 
originals  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  present- 
ed the  salient  points  of  character,  from  which 
Scott  or  Dickens  could  have  derived  effective 
materials  for  their  life-like  descriptions. 

Davis  was  uutil  a  few  years,  a  model  of  a  hale, 
wiry,  tough  old  man,  on  whom  time  made  no 
impression,  and  who  bid  fair  to  live  as  long  as 
the  Wandering  Jew.  He  at  length  was  obliged 
to  yield,  in  a  measure,  to  the  creeping  approaches 
of  old  age,  but,  I  believe,  he  did  not  abate  to  the 
least,  any  thing  of  his  inwrought  firmness  and 
resolution.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  he  had  been 
in  the  political  harness,  and  though  he  never  won 
great  prizes  for  himself  in  the  race,  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  dust  of  the  arena,  was  raised  by  his 
activity.  He  commenced  his  efibrts  as  a  parti- 
san, immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  Joining  the  democratic  ranks 
from  the  outset,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was  accustomed  to 


ascribe  the  elevation  of  that  statesman  to  the 
influence  of  his  electioneering  at  Tammany  Hall. 
When  boasting  of  this  on  one  occasion,  in  pres- 
ence of  his  chief,  his  vanity  is  said  to  have  been 
cut  to  the  quick  by  a  shaft  from  the  pointed  wit 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  connexion  with  Aaron 
Burr  is  well  known,  to  whom  he  remained  a  de- 
voted friend,  through  all  the  singular  vicissitudes 
of  his  life.  No  man  had  a  more  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mysteries  of  political  wire- 
pulling. He  knew  every  trick  of  the  game,  and 
when  and  where  to  use  it  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  With  his  shrewdness  and  tact  had  he 
possessed  an  equal  share  of  discretion,  he  might 
have  risen  to  official  eminence.  His  personal 
ambition,  however,  was  not  excessive.  He  was 
not  eager  for  the  spoils  of  conquest.  He  rejoi- 
ced more  in  the  cabals  of  an  election,  than  in  the 
results  of  a  triumph.  As  long  as  he  could  play 
the  part  of  a  sucessful  jackal,  he  did  not  envy 
the  lion^s  share. 

He  is  said  to  have  kept  up  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  our  most  eminent 
political  characters,  and  to  have  left  an  abun- 
dance of  papers,  which  if  brought  to  light,  would 
present  many  rich  disclosures,  and  form  a  piquant 
commentary  on  the  current  public  events  of  his 
day.  His  own  style  was  racy  and  forcible.  His 
pen  was  never  idle,  and  by  constant  use,  it  ac- 
quired a  rare  facility.  He  knew  how  to  make 
it  felt  and  feared,  and  thus  gained  an  influence 
which  often  seemed  altogether  out  of  proportion 
with  his  position. 

Old  Jacob  Hayes  was  another  celebrity  of 
New  York,  no  less  conspicuous  as  a  police- man, 
than  was  his  contemporary  as  a  politician.  They 
were  within  a  few  years  both  of  the  same  age, 
and  died  only  a  short  time  from  each  other. 
Jacob  was  the  most  renowned  thief-catcher  of  his 
day  in  America,  and  many  of  his  exploits  in  the 
way  of  his  profession  would  rival  the  marvellous 
history  of  the  terrible  Parisian  Vidocq.  He  has 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  exemplary 
character,  in  private  life  being  as  generous  and 
kind,  as  in  his  public  capacity,  he  was  inexora- 
ble and  stern.  The  detection  of  thieves  was 
his  ruling  passion,  and  in  this  respect,  no  man 
was  ever  more  amply  gratified  than  himself. 
The  delight  of  a  terrier  in  a  room  full  of  rats 
was  small  compared  with  the  joy  of  Jacob,  when 
able  to  pounce  on  a  gang  of  notorious  criminals. 
He  not  only  magnified  his  office,  but  made  it  ab- 
solutely sublime,  by  the  enthusiasm,  with  which 
he  exercised  its  functions.  It  was  the  same  with 
every  thing  that  he  laid  his  hand  to.  With  J  acob, 
there  was  no  half-way.  The  criminal  law  was 
the  object  of  his  fondest  idolatry.  He  had  no 
touch  of  pride,  but  he  reverenced  himself  as  its 
chosen  instrument,  its  living  incarnation.    The 
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Police  Court  of  New  York  was  to  him  the  pivot 
of  society.  All  the  decencies' and  enchantments 
of  life  he  was  wont  to  trace  hack  to  that  benefi- 
cent fountain,  whoso  healing  waters  moved  at 
his  charmed  approach.  If  you  had  beard  his 
potent  voice  as  crier  of  the  Court  of  Sessions, 
when  opening  that  august  tribunal,  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  venerable  Jacob  was  an- 
nouncing the  crack  of  doom. 

The  announcement  of  President  TayIor*8  death 
really  sent  a  shock  to  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
frivolous  and  hackneyed  portions  of  our  popula 
tion.  I  have  never  witnessed  more  sincere  grief 
at  the  loss  of  any  public  man.  The  distincuons 
of  party  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  universal 
sorrow.  It  was  no  mere  outside,  olBcial  expres- 
sion of  regret.  It  came  from  the  heart,  and  wet 
many  an  eye  that  was  unused  to  tears.  It  seem- 
ed more  like  the  grief  of  a  personal  bereave- 
ment, than  that  for  a  public  functionary.  In 
President  Taylor,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
man  was  preeminent  above  the  magistrate.  The 
prestige  of  official  station  could  not  eclipse  the 
modest  beauty  of  his  private  virtues.  Even  his 
inexperience,  or  if  you  please  his  defects  as  a 
statesman,  heightened  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  If  you  were  not  impressed 
with  his  acuteness,  subtlety,  and  foresight  as  a 
politician,  with  the  dexterous  force  with  which  he 
applied  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  or  the  boldness 
and  vigor  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
labyrinth  of  intrigue,  you  could  not  lose  sight  of 
his  purity  and  firmness  of  purpose,  his  transpa- 
rent, unstained  integrity,  his  robust  conscien- 
tiousness, and  the  finely  attempered  evenness  of 
his  disposition.  Such  a  strong  Doric  column 
could  not  be  removed  from  our  Capitol  without 
sending  a  pang  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The 
day  of  bis  funeral  at  Washington  was  observed 
here  by  appropriate  solemnities.  The  hush  of 
the  great  city  at  mid -noon,  with  a  silence  more 
solemn  than  that  of  the  Sabbath,  broken  only  by 
the  boom  of  minute  guns  and  the  slow  toll  of 
wailing  bells,  was  in  the  highest  degree  impres- 
sive and  sublime.  The  gloom  which  sat  on  every 
face  was  a  still  more  pathetic  demonstration  than 
any  expressions  of  funereal  wo. 

The  most  intense  anxiety  is  felt  in  New- York,  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  Executive  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Webster.  It  was  to  be  announc- 
ed to-day,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  import.  In 
any  event,  it  must  prove  a  sad  pendant  to  the  lite- 
rary festivities  of  the  week  at  Cambridge.  I  can- 
not suppose  that  it  was  found  possible  to  procure 
a  commutation  of  his  sentence.  This  was  not 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  hardly  by  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Prof.  Webster  himself,  who, 


for  the  most  part,  with  the  exception  of  his  family, 
have  long  been  unable  to  cherish  a  doubt  of  Ids 
guilt.  His  remarkable  confession  now  seems  to 
have  removed  all  hesitation  from  nearly  every 
mind  with  regard  to  the  premeditated  character 
of  the  deed.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  have 
taken  the  course  which  Webster  pursued,  if  the 
death  of  the  victim  had  been  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cidental quarrel.  No  man,  to  whom  the  idea 
had  not  become  familiar,  by  frequent  contempla- 
tion, could  have  so  coolly  hid  the  fatal  secret  ta 
his  own  breast.  His  participation  in  the  social 
gayeties  of  that  evening,  with  the  blcKKi  of  aa 
unwbhed  for  homicide  not  yet  dry  upon  his 
hands,  is  a  fact  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  the- 
ory of  death  by  an  unlucky  blow.  Equally  in- 
consistent with  this  supposition,  are  all  the  sob- 
sequent  proceedings  of  the  unfortunate  man.  I 
cannot  free  myself  from  the  belief,  that  the  act 
was  as  deliberate  as  any  chemical  experimeati 
that  he  ever  performed,  and  that  he  invited  Dr. 
Parkman  to  the  College,  with  the  expreas  par- 
pose  of  removing  his  inexorable  and  hated  cred- 
itor forever  from  his  sight.  At  the  same  time,  ia 
forming  our  estimate  of  Prof.  Webster's  guilt, 
we  must  consider  his  provocation.  Was  he  net 
hunted  into  a  species  of  monomania,  by  the  la- 
flexibie  pursuit  of  the  relentless  money-lender? 
It  is  known  that  Parkman  had  not  only  been  ur- 
gent for  payment,  had  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  every  appeal  for  mercy,  but  had  followed  lui 
debtor  with  insults  and  threats,  until  his  presence 
must  have  become  as  intolerable  as  the  visits  of 
a  spectre.  Can  we  not  conceive  that  under  such 
circumstances,  the  whole  mind  of  W^ebster  most 
have  become  absorbed  with  one  frightful  idea; 
he  must  get  rid  of  his  enemy;  the  world  was 
not  large  enough  for  both;  and  his  own  death 
would  be  welcome  compared  with  the  grim  per- 
tinacity of  his  tormentor.  I  believe  that  ho 
brooded  over  this  idea  till  he  became  drunk  with 
the  delirium  of  a  criminal  purpose.  Then,  he 
could  have  no  relief  but  in  its  accompliabmeat. 
He  was  impelled,  as  by  a  tangible  diabolic  hand, 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  And  I  shoidd 
not  be  surprised  if  at  the  moment  after  its  exe- 
cution he  felt  a  sensation  of  infernal  joy,  of 
peace  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  cherished  wish,  which 
sustained  him  in  the  enactment  of  the  next  scenes 
in  the  horrid  tragedy.  With  his  peculiar  natvr% 
susceptible,  superficial,  frivolous,  except  whea 
under  the  dominion  of  strong  passion,  I  see  noth- 
ing improbable  in  this  view  of  the  transactioB. 
It  furnishes  an  explanation  of  his  crime,  though 
not  an  excuse  for  it.  It  furnishes  no  reason  wby 
the  penalty  of  the  law  should  be  averted  in  this 
ease,  rather  than  in  others,  which  if  we  knew  all 
the  circumstances,  might  probably  be  accounted 
for  on  similar  principles. 
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Among  the  novelties  of  the  past  month,  is  the 
prodaetion  of  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper's  new 
comedy  at  Burton's  theatre.  In  spite  of  the 
well-directed  eQbrts  of  the  manager,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  company,  the  piece  could  not  be 
made  to  take,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  author. 
It  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  $oi  disant  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  day,  and  contained  many 
forcible  hits,  but  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  desti- 
tute of  the  true  dramatic  spirit ;  there  was  not 
sufficient  life  iu  the  movement  of  the  plot;  the 
satire  was  merely  a  series  of  changes  on  a  few 
prominent  laughabilities,  and  at  length  fell  into 
the  unredeemable  fault  of  monotony.  Mr.  Coop- 
er is  too  formal  and  ponderous  in  his  more  recent 
efforts  for  the  volatile  essence  of  comedy,  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  sufficiently 
cbaoge  his  habits  to  gain  any  brilliant  success  in 
this  department. 

The  new  Musical  Hall  which  is  now  erecting 
between  Mercer  street  and  Broadway,  in  antici- 
patioQ  of  the  visit  of  Jenny  Lind,  will  form  an 
important  addition  to  our  resources  of  public 
amusement.  It  is  to  be  finished  in  a  magnificent 
style  of  architecture,  and  with  proportions  of  the 
largest  scale.  The  front  on  Mercer  street  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  the  depth 
moning  back  to  Broadway  one  hundred  feet. 
The  Hall  is  to  be  on  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
eiclusive  of  the  stage,  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
ind  fifty  feet  high.  A  tier  of  galleries  is  to  en- 
circle three  sides  of  the  Hall,  supported  by  iron 
columns  of  the  Itsilian  order,  and  furnished  with 
expensive  ornaments.  The  seats  both  in  the 
gallery  and  the  parqnette  are  to  be  so  arranged, 
as  to  present  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  stage, 
and  give  all  an  equally  good  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing. They  are  to  consist  of  the  richest  rose- wood 
sofas  cushioned  with  crimson  velvet,  and  sepa- 
rated by  convenient  alley- ways,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  passage  between  the  seats.  The  Hall  is  to 
be  lighted  with  seven  hundred  burners,  and  will 
coDtain  no  chandeliers.  It  is  intended  to  furnish 
comfortable  seats  for  at  least  five  thousand  per- 
sons; ito  cost  will  be  $85,000,  and  the  builders 
are  under  contract  to  have  it  completed  by  the 
first  of  September.  The  owner  of  the  edifice  is 
A.  B.  Tripler,  Esq.,  it  being  understood  that  Mr. 
Barnum  is  to  lease  the  Hall  for  a  certain  number 
of  nights  on  the  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  congratulation  that  New -York  is 
at  length  to  have  a  Musical  Hall,  which  shall  re- 
lieve its  population  of  the  burden  of  listening  to 
concerts  in  the  tasteless,  dreary,  and  forlorn  cav- 
erns of  the  Puritanic  Tabernacle.  A  more  un- 
suitable place  for  any  purposes  of  elegant  amuse- 
ment can  hardly  be  conceived.     The  new  Hall, 


it  is  thought,  will  equal  most  buildings  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose  in  Europe,  and  will  certainly 
surpass  any  thiug  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  press  for  the  month  of  July  has  been  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  reprints  and  serials.  Some 
of  the  latter,  like  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  En- 
gineering, have  great  scientific  value,  and  fiud  a 
wide  circulation.  Brady's  Gallery  of  Illustrious 
Americans,  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  has 
been  welcomed  with  a  universal  chorus  of  ap- 
plause, and  has  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  redeem 
it  from  the  charge  of  clap-trap  popularity.  The 
portraits  are  certainly  uncommonly  fine  speci- 
mens of  daguerreotype,  executed  iu  Brady's  hap- 
piest manner,  and  transferred  to  the  stone  with 
the  well-known  admirable  skill  of  D'Avignon. 
The  last  number,  with  a  portrait  of  Audubon,  is 
not  so  perfectly  finished  as  some  of  the  prece- 
ding ones,  though  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
noble,  observant,  and  highly  reflective  features  of 
the  great  ornithologist.  The  biographical  sketch 
of  Audubon,  in  particular,  is  in  Mr.  Lester's  pe- 
culiar style,  which  I  presume  you  are  aware  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  bright  coloring  and  its 
affiuence  of  classical  allusion,  than  for  either  its 
simplicity  or  its  graca. 

Another  work  by  Talvi,  just  issued  by  the  Ap- 
pletous,  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson as  an  original  writer*  This  is  Heloise,  a 
novel  of  foreign  life,  distinguished  for  its  insight 
into  human  noture,  and  its  bold  and  truthful  de- 
lineation of  the  passions.  It  is  wrought  with  the 
fine  and  delicate  minuteness,  that  you  would  ex- 
pect from  a  true  feminine  genius,  though  it  is  by 
uo  means  destitute  of  the  more  salient  traits  that 
indicate  a  vigorous  intellect.  The  heroine,  He- 
loise, wins  upon  you  perpetually.  She  is  placed 
in  all  manner  of  strange  and  difficult  positions,  but 
they  are  all  made  to  reveal  the  genuine  beauty  of 
her  nature.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Europe,  and 
the  construction  of  the  story  may  remind  you  of 
foreign  tastes,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  style, 
except  the  occasional  use  of  a  naive  expression, 
that  would  lead  you  to  suspect  it  was  not  the 
production  of  a  native. 

Among  the  reprints,  I  notice  Dr.  Johnson's 
Religious  Life  and  Death,  by  the  Harpers,  and 
Sydney  Smith's  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
by  the  same  house. 

The  work  on  Dr.  Johnson  is  a  rambling,  de- 
sultory, periodical  collection  of  his  sayings  and 
of  incidents  in  his  life,  showing  the  character 
and  tendency  of  his  religious  opinions.  It  is 
written  in  a  decided  vein  of  hero-worship,  which 
for  one,  I  am  not  disposed  to  condemn  very 
Btronr^y,  in  these  days  of  so  many  baser  and 
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more  corrupting  idolatries.  The  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  run  into  the  puppyism  or  the  don- 
keyisDi  of  Boswell,  but  knows  how  to  preserve 
his  own  equilibrium,  in  spite  of  the  disturbing 
forces  of  his  hero. 

Sydney  Smithes  posthumous  work  has  all  the 
brilliancy  and  calm  vigor  of  every  thing  that  fell 
from  his  pen.  Whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  any 
new  light  on  moral  philosophy,  will  be  wofuUy 
disappointed.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  bow- 
ever.  Filled  with  his  acute  observations  on  men 
and  manners,  his  off-hand  descriptions  of  social 
characters,  and  bis  sparkling  and  audacious  lite- 
rary criticisms,  it  is  a  work  that  will  not  give 
you  the  headache  on  the  hottest  day.  You  may 
read  it  with  impunity  even  in  the  sultry  July. 

I  have  met  the  famous  6.  P.  R.  James,  once 
ortwice,  and  as  he  is  so  decidedly  a  public  char- 
acter, I  may  say  that  he  is  a  plain,  affable,  unas- 
suming English  gentleman,  giving  pleasure  by 
his  modest  and  sensible  talk,  and  his  simple  man- 
ners. I  rejoice  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  lionize  him.  He  is  still  at  Sunnyside  with  his 
old  friend  Washington  Irving. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  FUNERAL. 

The  sad  event  which  has  made  the  last  month  the 
gloomiest  of  the  year,  has  already  been  so  fully  comment- 
ed upon  by  the  public  journalists  of  the  country,  that 
nothing  remahis  lo  be  said  of  its  nature  as  a  public  calam- 
ity or  its  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  do  not 
propose  therefore  to  submit  any  reflections  upon  the  na- 
tional  loss,  or  to  offer  any  eulo^rium  upon  the  dead.  The 
character  of  Zachary  Taylor  has  been  presented  in  all 
its  brilliant  and  attractive  traits  by  men  whose  voices  are 
the  chosen  instruments  of  the  muse  of  eloquence,  and  the 
riewless  forms  who  sing  the  dirge  of  the  brave  in  the  ode 
of  Colli  If  8,  have  twined  the  cypress  with  the  bay  that 
adorns  his  apotheosis.  The  last  sad  rites  have  been  per- 
formed. The  stately  pageant  has  passed.  Every  where 
the  people  have  mourned.  The  sublime  and  consoling 
truths  which  embody  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as 
tsught  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  have  been  read  by  the 
gra  ve  of  the  great  commander.  The  smoke  of  the  funeral 
guns  has  rolled  away.  History,  stem,  just,  impartial  His- 
tory, claims  the  rest. 

What  momentous  issues  were  involved  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  bulletins,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  large  cities  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  from  the 
Lukes  to  the  Gulf,  the  day  after  the  afflicting  occurrence — 
The  Prxsidemt  is  dead  !  In  our  own  town  the  office 
of  the  telegraph  had  been  besieged,  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening  pre%iou8,  by  eager  inquirers  after  the  latest 
intelligence  from  the  Presidential  bed-chamber.  Alas! 
grief  came  with  theYnoruing.  Men  talked  with  each  other 
over  the  change  which  had  been  thus  suddenly  wrought 


in  the  plans  of  administration.  So  short-eigfated  is  hamu 
policy, that  it  would  seem  such  an  event  as  the  PreskfeDt*! 
death  within  his  term  of  office,  had  never  occurred  to  them. 
And  yet  the  skeleton  with  the  scythe  had  entered  the 
halls  of  the  Elxecutive  Mansion  but  nhie  short  yean  be- 
fore, and  cut  down  the  man  around  whom  clustered  the 
hopes  of  an  empire.  In  the  confused  mazes  of  political 
intrigue,  men  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  troth  ex- 
pressed in  Shirley's  memorable  lines, 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows  not  subsUntial  thingn, 
Hkere  it  no  iurmour  agtnnti  fai&^ 

and  to  have  forgotten  that  however  we  may  exalt  the  giekt 
and  the  brave,  the  day  comes  rapidly  when  the  light  shall 
be  quenched,  the  golden  bowl  broken,  the  gleaming  gkil^ 
ule  shattered — and  when  titles  and  stars  must  be  laid 
aside  in  the  last  moments  of  our  common  mortality. 

With  this  truth  so  suddenly  and  painfully  brought  hone 
to  the  conviction  of  every  one,  it  was  difficnlt  to  realise 
the  fact  itself.  But  here,  in  the  evening^  we  received  the 
daily  papers  from  the  capital.  The  **  suits  of  soIcbb 
black,"  ^  customary"  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  Pa^ti 
ratucripti,  in  which  these  papers  were  arrayed,  but  too 
sadly  confirmed  the  tidings  of  the  telegraph.  The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  in  two  or  three  simple  and  aftecliog 
sentences,  called  upon  the  people  to  weep.  Next  day  fol- 
lowed columns  of  official  proceedings,  congresgional 
speeches  and  resolutions,  orders  from  the  Depanmenti 
and  a  programme  of  the  funeral  procession.  Three  day* 
were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  interment,  a  sufficient  time 
to  permit  a  large  number  of  citizens  from  the  neigbbow^ 
ing  States  to  witness  the  mournful  ceremony.  We  de- 
termined to  attend.  We  had  seen  the  old  man's  inangv- 
ration,  we  would  look  upon  bis  obsequies. 

A  sketch  in  outline  of  the  pageant  may  not,  perhape^ 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

We  reached  Washington  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  set  apart  for  the  funeral.  Already  had  the  peopb 
bfgun  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  The  steamboats  Sioa 
Alexandria  were  crowded  almost  to  siuking.  The  long 
trains  from  Baltimore  came  densely  filled.  A  file  of  car- 
riages approached,  across  the  bridge  frt>m  the  Virgizua 
shore,  extending:  even  to  the  distant  woods  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Meantime  the  heavy  boom  of  artillery  was 
hoard  at  intervals  from  several  points.  It  was  not  how- 
ever till  we  htid  turned  into  the  broad  Avenue  that  «c 
were  fully  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  despondence 
that  weighed  upon  the  metropolis.  There,  the  vast  throng 
of  people  moving  in  silence  to  and  fro,  the  sable  drape- 
ries that  were  displayed  from  every  bouse,  the  appear- 
ance of  little  groups  of  soldiery,  now  and  then,  indicati]^ 
preparations  for  a  parade,  all  plainly  enough  signified  rhe 
nature  of  the  occasion. 

We  walk  to  the  President's  grounds.  On  the  way 
we  see  an  elaborate  car  hung  with  the  melancholy  tapes- 
tries of  the  tomb.  The  horses  are  not  yet  harnessed  to  it 
A  crowd  is  collected  around  it  and  they  survey  it  atten- 
tively. It  is  to  convey  the  Hero  of  Buena  Vista  to  the 
house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

The  long  colonnade  of  the  Treasury  building  is  fes- 
tooned witn  black,  each  column  girt  with  cloth.  Many 
hundred  ladies  occupy  seats  beneath  these  sombre  deco- 
rations. Three  hours  will  yet  elapse  before  the  line  paises. 
They  are  patient ;  for  they  may  never  again  see  a  Pre» 
dential  funeral. 

We  enter  the  grounds.  The  fa^de  of  the  l^Tiite  Hoosi 
gleams  with  intolerable  brightness  in  the  morning  snn. 
No  breath  of  air  stirs  the  hangings  which  droop  from  die 
columns  of  the  portico.  Upon  the  front  wall  rhe  badge  of 
wo  is  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  large  dnsky  birds,  inA 
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win^s  extended  above  the  windowa.  The  resemblance 
is  doubtleaa  accidental.  But  from  the  street  it  strikes 
every  beholder.  Birds  they  are,  of  ill  omen,  brooding 
ortr  the  desolation  within,  as  the  lamroergeir  above  the 
track  of  the  avalanche,  or  the  raven  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas 
over  the  ruined  hopes  of  the  defipairing  poet. 

As  we  get  nearer  the  house,  we  see  the  Marshals,  deck- 
ed with  the  sad  insignia  of  their  office,  keeping  the  por^ 
tico  clear  of  the  throng.  All  may  not  yet  enter  the  build- 
ing. Through  the  windows  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  persons 
stepping  softly  about  in  the  great  East  Room  where  the 
dead  hero  lies  m  his  coffin. 

And  now  the  pall  bearers  are  arriving.  A  plain  repub- 
liean  hack  is  driven  up  beneath  the  portico,  upon  the 
back  seat  of  which  is  seen  an  old  man  witli  whitened 
hair.  The  crowd  presses  eagerly  forward  to  see  him 
alight.  His  step  yet  retains  some  of  the  elasticity  of 
youth.  His  eye  beams  with  its  wonted  lustra.  It  is 
HxifRT  Clat. 

Ai^er  him  comes  another,  in  an  equipage  quite  as  plain. 
The  crowd  turns  to  greet  the  new  comer.  His  magnifi- 
eent  brow  is  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.'* 
He  steps  upon  the  portico  almost  at  the  same  moment 
with  his  predecessor.  They  salute  each  other,  the  two 
greatest  men  of  their  age.  The  last  mentioned  is,  of 
course,  the  great  orator  and  statesman,  whose  fame  is 
more  enduring  than  the  granite  shaft  that  rises  over  his 
home,  and  whose  eloquence,  like  the  drum-beat  of  Eng- 
land, has  made  the  circuit  of  the  earth. 

One  other  person  was  wanthig  to  bear  the  pall  of  the 
dead.  Three  months  before,  amid  demonstrations  as  sin- 
cere and  imposing,  amid  the  nodding  of  funereal  plumes 
and  the  roar  of  cannon,  they  had  borne  his  remains  to 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  his  **  adored  and  adoring  South 
Carolina." 

Soon  the  new  President  arrives,  on  whom  has  fallen  the 
mantle  of  Taylor,  and  he  passes,  with  the  late  Cabinet, 
into  the  house  of  mourning. 

We  now  turn  trom  the  precincts,  made  sacred,  for  the 
time,  by  the  aahos  they  contain,  and,  as  the  appointed 
choir  are  singing  the  anthem,  pass  along  the  lines  of  the 
soldiery  to  the  Avenue.  At  the  fiuther  end,  we  await  the 
approach  of  the  procession. 

Atter  two  hours,  the  head  of  the  line  is  seen  to  enter 
the  Avenue,  llie  slumberons  silence  of  the  oppressive 
nooD  is  broken  by  the  distant  strains  of  melancholy  music. 
Slowly  they  come,  the  military  in  the  advance  with  muf- 
fled drams  and  arms  reversed.  There  are  volunteers 
from  the  nearest  cities,  and  regulars  who  have  stood  the 
shock  of  battle  under  the  lead  of  him  whose  funeral  es- 
cort they  compose.  Among  the  latter,  we  see  a  corps  of 
Flying  Artillery,  of  the  same  regiment  which  carried  the 
day  against  the  legions  of  Sahta  Ahva  at  Buena  Vista. 
Last  of  all  the  glittering  array,  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous staff,  rides  in  command  the  chiefiain,  Scott,  promi- 
nent above  all  men,  like  some  survivor  of  a  superior  race. 

And  now  the  stately  catafalque  with  its  over-arehing 
canopy  surmounted  by  the  carved  eagle  with  crape  in  his 
talons,  moves  slowly  by,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses, 
each  attended  by  a  groom.  On  eiiher  side  walk  private 
soldierB,  who  accustomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
the  recurrence  of  gloomy  incidents,  have  never  witnessed 
so  sad  a  scene  as  that  upon  which  the  unclouded  sun  of 
July  now  shines  down.  The  coffin  is  displayed  covered 
with  a  heavy  pall.  Behind  the  car,  mournfullest  of  all 
sighu  in  the  affecting  procession,  walks  Old  Whitxt, 
the  war-hone  of  the  departed  General.  Poor  old  horee, 
how  altered  thy  mien,  as  when  among  charging  squad- 
rons thou  didst  smell  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 
captams  and  the  shouting!  Is  it  altogether  fancy  to  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  instinct  even  of  the  brutes,  this  noble 


animal  may  yet  apprehend  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  pageant  of  which  he  is  a  part  1  At  least  be  moves 
with  decorous  step,  and  impresses  us  in  his  riderless  con- 
dition with  that  sad  feeling  experienced  in  reading  the  old 
Scottish  ballad  from  which  Campbell  borrowed  the  imaga 
of  the  frantic  steed  of  Glenullin,  flying  with  bloody  trap- 
pings to  the  home  of  his  bride. 

But  the  line  still  moves,  the  immediate  relatives  and 
connections  of  the  deceased  following  directly  after  the 
body.    Col.  Bliss  is  among  them. 

Afterwards  we  see  the  late  Cabinet  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent, the  two  houses  of  Congress — for  the  wrangle  of  dis- 
cussion is  hushed  over  the  bier  of  the  dead — the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  robes  of  office,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  gaudy  in  the  costume  of  State  and  conveyed 
in  elegant  equipages  with  crests  upon  the  panels,  and  a 
long  file  of  cabs,  hacks,  private  carriages  and  other  vehi- 
cles to  the  extent  of  two  miles. 

And  now  as  the  line  is  fully  abreast  of  us^  the  contrast 
is  complete  between  the  show  of  to-day  and  that  we  saw 
on  the  4th  of  March  1849.  Then,  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  in  disorderly  array,  attended  the  onward  progress 
,  of  the  gallnnt  chieftain  to  the  place  of  his  iiyiuguntion, 
rending  the  air  with  the  most  tumultuous  shouts.  Now, 
the  dirge  and  the  funeral  gun  alone  break  the  silence  of  a 
line  which  advances  in  perfect  order.  Then,  gay  ban- 
nere  flaunted  bravely  in  the  breer.e  from  all  points.  Now, 
the  gloomy  emblems  of  national  sorrow  supply  the  place 
of  the  national  flag.  Then,  joy  shone  in  the  fiices  of  a 
dominant  party,  who  drew  no  evil  augury  from  a  sky  that 
showered  flakes  of  snow  upon  the  immense  assemblage. 
Now,  every  face  wean  a  sombre  expression  beneath  the 
unclouded  heaven  of  midsummer.  Then,  the  great  man 
who  had  been  so  suddenly  elevated  to  the  highest  earthly 
position,  moved  among  the  living,  the  expectancy  of  the 
fair  state.  Now,  he  is  beyond  all  recognition  of  the  pomp 
and  manner  wherewith  his  corse  is  honored,  no  bell  vi- 
brates to  the  **dull,  cold  ear  of  death,"  there  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  device  with  him  more !  The  contrast  is  yet 
heightened  by  another  reminiscence  of  the  day  of  joy. 
By  the  side  of  Tatlor,  on  that  occasion,  there  was  seen 
the  form  of  one— his  predecessor  in  office^-upoiHwhose 
thoughtful  features  were  written  the  lines  of  care  in  char- 
acters only  too  fearfully  presaging  the  early  approach  of 
the  destroyer.  A  few  months,  and  they  are  together  in 
the  Silent  Land ! 

At  length  the  procession  has  passed.  The  last  mourn- 
ers have  turned  the  curve  around  the  Capitol  which  leads 
to  that  populous  cemetery,  where  so  many  of  our  public 
servants  lie  buried,  and  which  has  been  the  temporary 
resting-place  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  A 
short  time,  and  we  hear  the  last  volley  over  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  coffin  of  Z  a  chart  Tatlor  ! 

A  few  reflections  in  connection  with  these  obse^ies 
force  themselves  upon  us. 

In  other  countries,  when  a  ruler  dies,  it  is  usual  to  cel- 
ebrate his  sepulture  with  all  the  state  and  circumstance 
that  gorgeous  uniforms  and  official  ceremonies  can  throw 
around  the  occasion.  But  how  seldom  is  it  that  any 
emotion  of  real  regret  is  excited  among  the  people  by 
such  an  occurrence.  When  **  the  last  of  the  fools  and 
oppressors  called  George**  was  laid  beneath  the  pave- 
ments of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  a  single  tear  of  sincere  sorrow  was  shed.  Czars, 
too,  have  been  borne  beneath  plumes  and  armorial  hatch- 
ments to  their  costly  mausolea,  whose  bodies  would  have 
been  thrown  by  their  serfs  to  the  fishes  m  the  Neva.  But 
a  President  dies,  and  the  people  are  very  sorrowful.    No 
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order  is  necenary  to  call  forth  the  expreseions  of  their 
Ifrief.  It  finds  its  own  way,  it  is  spontaneous,  it  mocks 
the  formal  courtesies  of  compulsory  mourning — it  dis- 
plays the  wreath  of  amaranth,  it  prompts  the  swelling 
panegyric,  it  guards  the  sacred  ashes  till  they  are  laid 
beneath  the  sod,  it  carves  the  fond  inscription  upon  the 
tablet  of  the  tomb. 

The  great  men  of  the  earth  are  passing  away,— to  bor- 
row the  striking  similitude  of  the  Choctaw  orator—**  like 
the  leaves  of  the  sycamore  when  the  wind  of  winter  is 
blowing."  While  our  bells  yet  ring  the  knell  of  the  Pres- 
ident, we  hear  from  across  the  Atlantic,  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Suddenly,  by  violence,  he  was  taken 
from  the  immediate  theatre  of  his  triumphs— the  House  of 
Commons— where  a  few  days  before,  his  eloquence  had 
manifested  itself  in  one  of  the  finest  effbrts  of  hie  life. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  two  proudest  empires  of  the 
world  lament,  each,  the  loss  of  a  great  public  servant.  A 
pillar  is  taken  from  the  stately  fabric  of  England's  sov- 
ereignty, while  we  miss  a  prop  from  the  great  edifice  of  i 
our  fethers.  How  are  those  who  are  left  reminded  of  the 
weightier  responsibility  imposed  upon  them,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  gathering  increased  strength  to  bear  up  un- 
der it! 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  afflicting  dis- 
pensation may  not  be  designed  for  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try. Providence,  which  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educes 
good,"  has  dealt  the  blow  for  wise  purposes  of  its  own. 

"  There  are  events,"  says  the  eloquent  Dr.  Thomweir 
in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Calhoun, "  in  which  the  natu- 
ral is  lost  in  something  which  is  felt  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
course — we  pause  before  them — we  spontaneously  give 
heed  to  them  as  having  a  special  significance— we  inter- 
rogate them  as  strange  and  unexpected  visitersp-^and 
through  them,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  learn  lessons  that 
k  was  worthy  of  a  miracle  to  teach.  Precisely  of  this 
character  is  the  event  which  has  hung  our  own  Common- 
wealth in  mourning— has  struck  the  nation  with  awe- 
has  roused  the  attention  of  all  classes  in  the  community 
and  has  elicited  publick  expressions  of  sorrow  and  la- 
mentation from  societies,  clubs,  schools,  colleges,  dis- 
tricts,^own8,  cities  and  legislative  assemblies.  This 
spontaneous  expression  of  grief-every  where— from  all 
parties— from  every  portion  of  the  land— from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press— the  intense  interest  the  death  of  our  illus- 
trious Senator  has  excited— place  it  beyond  all  question 
in  the  category  of  those  events  in  which  God  solemnly 
announces  His  own  sovereignty  and  communicates  a  mes- 
sage to  the  children  of  men  as  if  by  a  legate  from  the 
ekies." 


Undoubtedly,  if  the  death  of  Taylor,  following  so 
closely  upon  diat  of  Calhouk,  shall  melt  our  hearts  with 
a  common  sense  of  a  common  bereavement,  if  the  family 
circle  of  States  shall  be  brought  thereby  into  closer  sym- 
pathy and  warmer  ottachment,  if  the  rage  of  faction  shall 
be  quelled,  and  this  noble  Union,  upon  whose  fate  hang 
Che  civil  destinies  of  mankind,  shall  be  placed  through  this 
agency  upon  a  basis  of  perpetuity,  it  may  be  said  indeed 
of  both  that  while  they  have  served  their  country  glori- 
ously in  their  lives,  they  have  not  died  in  vain! 


"Thoughts  suited  to  the  Present  Crisis.  A  Sermon,  on 
Occasion  of  the  Deathof  Hon.  John  C.Calhoun.  Preached 
in  the  Chapel  o{  the  South  Carolina  College,  April  21, 
1850.  By  James  H.  Thomwell,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  tlic  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Publish- 
«d  by  the  Students,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Printed  by  A. 
B.  Johnston.    1850. 


«*  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH." 

Our  friend  Di  Bow,  of  the  «  Commercial  Review,"- 
a  work,  we  may  say,  par  parentJUse,  which  should  be  ia 
all  the  comptmg-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  between  dw 
Monumental  and  the  Crescent  cities— blows  a  noble  blist 
in  his  July  number,  by  way  of  endeaToring  to  arouse  the 
Southern  people  from  the  comatose  state  in  which  thejr 
have  been  slumbering  for  years.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
from  him  that  he  has  been  so  little  rewarded  for  his  Bsaly 
eflforts  in  the  cause  of  Southern  letters.  But  what  hi 
writes,  and  what  we  quote  below,  may  be  said,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  every  literary  enterprise  in  our  divisioB 
of  the  country.  We  have  exerted  ourselves  in  vain  to 
awaken  a  worthy  sectional  spirit,  which  afaould  emnlale 
the  works  of  our  Northern  brethren— we  have  cried  oa^ 
selves  hoarse  in  calls  upon  Southern  pride  to  thityw  off 
the  slavish  literary  yoke  of  New  England— we  have  ap- 
pealed to  no  purpose  in  moments  of  urgent  necessity, 
even  for  the  payment  of  our  just  dues';  the  respcmaekn 
generally  been  such  as  Mr.  De  Bow  chronicles,  stopping 
the  magazine  and  sending  it  back  with  poatage,  leaviag 
us  to  cry  out  in  the  broken-hearted  accents  of  the  iqec- 
ted  swain. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  T 

In  saying  this,  we  would  desire  to  express  our  thanks  is 
the  respectable  and  highly-esteemed  minority  of  oar  read- 
ers, who  pay  for  what  they  get,  and  upon  whose  Avar 
alone  the  Messenger  subsists  as  a' substantial  basis.  W« 
would  however  invoke  their  aid  to  increase  the  circulatiQa 
both  of  our  own  magazine  and  of  all  kindred  works  in 
the  South,  so  that  we  may  goon  improving  until  we  stand 
confessedly  at  the  highest  point  of  literary  exceUeaee 
among  the  publications  in  the  English  language.  We 
call  attention  to  Mr.  De  Bow*fl  remarks. 


''We  have  long  ago  thought  that  the  duty  of  the  peo* 
pie  consisted  more  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  their 
industry,  resources  and  enterprise,  than  in  bandying  coa- 
stitutional  arguments  with  their  opponents,  or  in  rheloc^ 
rical  flourishes  about  the  sanctity  of  the  federal  compact. 
This  is  the  course  of  action  which,  though  it  may  notcoft- 
vince,  will  at  least  prepare,  us  for  this  crisis  which  it  needs 
no  seer's  eye  to  see  will,  in  the  event,  be  precipitated  apen 
us  by  the  reckless  fanaticism  or  ignorant  seal  of  the  '  cor* 
don  of  iree  Stiues'  surrounding  us  on  every  hand.    *  L%iil 
up  the  tort:liesof  industry,*  was  the  advice  of  Or.  Fraak- 
lin  to  bis  countrymen,  on  discovering  that  all  hope  froB 
the  British  cabinet  had  fled  forever.    Light  up  the  torc^ 
say  we,  on  every  hill-top,  by  the  side  of  everj  streaiB, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  to  the  furthest  extremes 
of  the  Rio  Grande— from  the  Ohio  to  the  capes  of  f  kh 
rida.    Before  heaven !  we  have  work  before  us  now.  >llfes 
conducts  our  commerce,  builds  for  us  ships,  and  nangales 
them  on  the  high  seas?     The  Nor  A!    Who  spins  and 
weaves,  for  our  domestic  use  (and  foows  rich  in  doing  it), 
the  fabric  which  overruns  our  fields  and  not  seldom  &ils  to 
remunerate  the  labor  that  is  bestowed  upon  it  here  7    T%t 
North  !    Who  supplies  the  material  and  the  engineers  for 
our  railroads  where  we  have  any,  gives  to  us  books  and 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  authors,  without  any  limit 
or  end  1     The  North!    Who  educates  for  us  our  chil- 
dren, and  afiably  receives  the  annual  millions  we  have  ta 
expend  m  travel  and  in  luxury  ?     The  North!    U  then 
a  bale  of  cotton  to  leave  our  ports  for  Liverpool,  shall  aot 
a  northern  ship  transport  it  7    Is  there  a  package  of  broad- 
cloths, or  a  chest  of  tea,  to  be  landed  at  our  wa/ehoasesf 
There  is  a  tribute,  first,  to  Boston,  or  New  Fork!    We 
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look  on  end  admire  the  growth  of  this  tremendous  power 
there,  scarcely  admitting  any  excellence  in  ourselves  or 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  such  excellence.  Yet 
we  expect  to  be  respected  in  our  rights,  and  deferentially 
bowed  to  by  the  rulers  of  the  North!  Vain  hope,  if  his- 
tory be  credited.  Let  the  scepter  depart  from  Judah,  and 
his  brethren  will  not  long  desire  the  pretext  to  trample 
upon  his  inheritance. 

**  It  is  not  too  late  for  hope.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  No 
man,  with  his  eyes  about  him,  can  have  failed  to  mark  the 
change  which  is  coming  over  us  imperceptibly,  and  work- 
tog  out  a  higher  and  better  destiny  for  the  South.  To 
promote  this  change,  we  entered  the  vanguard  in  the  early 
boors  of  the  duy,  and  have  devoted  ourselves,  with  energy, 
seal  and  conscientious  devotion,  fojr  many  years  to  the 
work.  We  proclaimed  to  the  South,  action !  action  ! ! 
ACTION ! ! ! — not  in  the  rhetoric  of  Congress,  but  in  the 
busy  hum  of  mechanism,  and  in  the  thrifty  operations  of 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  We  have  preached  this  doc- 
trine on  the  hill-tops,  from  the  day  of  our  first  editorial 
until  now — through  every  defeat,  every  pecuniary  loss 
and  embarrassment,  amidst  every  discouragement,  often- 
times with  the  faintest  possible  applause.  The  meed  of 
praise  came  to  us  oftener  from  the  North  itself  in  our 
labors.  *  Stop  the  Review*  was  a  familiar  word  that  was 
heard  often,  often,  often,  from  all  quarters,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest ;  *I  have  not  time  to  read  ;*  *  I  take  too 
many  other  works  ;'  *  I  am  obliged  to  reduce  expenses  ;* 
'  Yon  are  now  getting  on  too  well  to  need  my  subscrip- 
tioo  ;*  '  Perhaps  next  year  I  will  subscribe  ;*  *  I  admit  it 
isa  valuable  work  and  should  be  encouraged,'  is  denied 
lA  none  of  these  letters.  More  frequently  the  word  is 
*9^ued,*  as  the  number  comes  back,  saddled  with  post- 
agw;  and,  on  reference  to  the  books,  it  is  discovered  one, 
two  or  three  years*  subscription  remains  unpaid!  These 
have  been  our  trials,  struggles,  bitter  discouragements 
and  defeats.  Verily  perseverance  in  such  a  cause,  is  a 
virtue  higher  than  that  of  Hannibal  in  climbing  the  Alps, 
or  of  Kepler  in  calculating  the  laws  of  planetary  motion. 

"  Was  the  fault,  in  all  of  this,  ours  7  We  have  much  to 
atone  for,  and  adroit,  with  sorrow,  many  short-comings, 
aad  less  of  merit  than  the  cause,  so  dearly  at  heart,  de- 
manded. Yet,  the  early  dawn  and  the  midnight  lamp 
have  witnessed  our  labors ;  and  meat  and  sleep  and  plea- 
sure, have  been  sacrificed,  cheerfully,  to  them,  without 
one  desponding  thought.  Why,  then,  the  discourage- 
ments and  the  defeats?  The  unsolicited  tribute  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in  every  part  of  the  South— indeed, 
of  the  Union — ^has  given  assurance,  that,  wherever  the 
&nlt  may  be,  it  is  not  altogether  ours.  We  say  not  this 
with  immodesty,  but  rather  iu  justification.  If  wrong, 
will  it  not  be  a  friendly  part  to  convince  us  of  it,  and  point 
where  the  mischief  lies,  that  we  may  apply  the  remedy. 
Let  the  '  inrisibie  nightmare,*  that  is  '  crashing  out  the 
life*  of  us,  take  a  shape,  that  we  may  see  and  fasten  on  it. 
'Come,  behemoth,  chaos  or  the  Hyrcanean  tiger,*  any- 
thing than  mystery  and  doubt!'* 


DEATH  OF  MARGARET  FULLER* 

During  the  recent  gale,  we  stood  some  time  overlooking 
the  ocean  and  watching  the  furious  onset  of  the  waves. 
Each  successive  swell  whitened  the  beach  with  foam, 
Bakes  of  which,  borne  by  the  wind,  were  scudding  along 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  sand  with  mconceivable  velocity. 
The  speed  of  the  Arabian  courser,  in  the  poetic  imagery 
of  the  East,  has  been  likened  to  this  rapid  movement  of 
the  ficean-foam.  The  scene  was  grand.  In  view  of  such 
a  display  of  nature,  one  feels  the  inadequacy  of  language 
to  describe  its  sublimity,  or  the  emotions  which  it  inspires. 
There  is  nothing  finer,  perhaps,  in  the  early  or  the  later 


classics  than  the  storm-passage  in  the  iEneid,  but  how 
feebly  does  it  pourtray  the  magnificence  of  the  elemental 
strife!  What  hexameter  so  resounding  as  the  surge !  By- 
ron, too,  has  sung  the  sea  in  lines  of  power  and  beauty, 
but  how  tame  even  the  majestic  rhythm  of  Childe  Harold 
as  a  description  of  the  wondrous  strength  of  **  storm  and 
darkness"  on  the  deep !  As  wc  gazed  upon  the  mad  ca- 
reering of  the  waters,  we  thought  of  the  peril  of  the  home- 
ward-bound voyager,  we  saw  in  imagination  the  wreck  of 
some  ship  that  had  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic  only  to  seek 
destruction  on  the  shore, 

A  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dashed  all  to  pieces. 

Our  forebodings,  alas,  were  verified.  At  the  very  time 
we  looked  out  upon  the  **  melancholy  waste,"  the  brig 
Elizabeth  was  contending  with  the  gale  on  the  strand  of 
Fire  Island,  New  York,  having  on  board  the  Marchioness 
of  Ossoli,  Henry  Sumner  and  others,  who  had  come  thus 
far  safely  from  Leghorn  in  the  Mediterranean,  only  to 
suffer  death  within  a  cable's  length  of  their  native  land. 
'*Poor  souls  they  perished,**  and  we  may  fitly  continue 
in  the  words  of  Miranda, 

Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e*er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Sarah  Margaret  Fullkr  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Fuller,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  resi- 
ded mostly  at  Cambridge.  He  represented  the  Middle- 
sex District  in  Congress  from  1817  to  1825.  Margaret 
evinced  unusual  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  wrote 
Latin  verses  with  grace  and  facility  when  eight  years  old. 
In  1844  she  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune and  contributed  a  series  of  very  powerful  but  eccen- 
tric papers,  over  the  well-knowu  signature  of  Asterisk 
(*•  •  "),  mostly  reviews  of  current  literature.  A  t  one  time 
she  was  associated  with  Emerson  in  the  editorial  con- 
duct of  the  '*  Dial,"  a  journal  of  great  authority  with  a 
certain  new-light  school  of  philosophy,  but  afiPording  only 
penumbral  indications  of  the  day-beam  of  intellect.  la 
1845,  Miss  Fuller  went  abroad,  and  after  some  time  spent 
in  travel,  took  up  her  residence  in  Rome,  where  she  was 
married  to  Giotaknx,  Marquis  d'Ossoli,  who  shared 
her  untimely  death  on  the  Fire  Island  Shoal.  Her  cor- 
respondence from  Rome  with  the  Tribune,  embodies  by 
far  the  best  history  yet  given  of  the  Roman  struggle  of 
1848,  in  which  the  Ossoli  family  took  an  active  part. 
Miss  Fuller's  most  striking  characteristic  was  devotion 
to  human  liberty,  which  sometimes  reached  the  excess  of 
fanaticism,  as  in  the  commendatory  review  of  the  Life  of 
Frederick  Douglas  in  the  Tribune.  Her  best  effort  be- 
yond all  question  was  the  ^Papers  on  Literature  and 
Art,**  published  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,  which  contain  an 
admirable  essay  on  the  great  composers.  It  may  be  that 
her  unpublished  work,  the  MS.  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  is 
not  beyond  recovery,  will  place  her  reputation  on  a  still 
higher  footing. 

Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  has  announced,  in  a  letter  to  a 
New  York  Editor,  that  he  does  not  intend  to  make  a  book 
of  us.  Miss  Bremer,  we  believe,  has  signified  in  conver- 
sation that  she  does.  But  will  not  the  Swedish  lady  honor 
Virginia  with  a  visit?  Will  her  volume  be  complete  with- 
out a  chapter  upon  the  Old  Dominion  f  We  cannot  in- 
vite her  to  this  section  of  the  State  in  midsummer,  but  we 
would  suggest  an  excursion  to  the  mountams  fer  the  dog- 
days,  and  a  descent  upon  the  metropolis  when  the  "  Oc- 
tober sun**  begins  to  shine. 
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NewYoiiL:  Ha^ervt 


HiSTOllT    OF   TBK   POLK  ADMINISTRATION.      By  iMCten 

B.  Cluuey  A  member  of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirti- 
eth Congresses.  New-York  '■  George  P.  Putnam.  1850. 

We  ai(«  mach  too  near  the  times  in  which  Mr.  Polk 
moved,  and  from  which  he  has  been  so  recently  taken 
away  amid  every  demonstration  of  a  nation's  sorrow,  to 
sit  in  historical  judgment  upon  his  acts.  More  than  this, 
Mr.  Chase  was  much  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
government,  during  the  whole  period  embraced  in  his 
work,  to  write  the  history  of  its  administration.  The  his- 
torian should  not  be  swayed  in  any  degree  by  the  fleeting 
opinions  of  the  hour,  and  he  must  be  more  than  human 
if  he  can  keep  himself  free  from  political  bias  in  writing 
history  while  actively  engaged  in  those  events  which  eam- 
page  it.  We  are  far  from  designing  to  bring  any  charge 
of  wilful  partiality  against  Mr.  Chase.  His  book  is  per- 
haps as  fair  and  reliable  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  any  pen  whatever.    But  it  must  be  reserved  for 

another  generation  to  do  impartial  justice  to  the  actions  \  Crescent  and  the  Cross.*'    There  is  a  wondeifiil 
of  our  own,  and  Mr.  Chase's  work  will  doubtless  be  most !  tion  in  Mr.  Warburton's  style  that  will  always 
valuable  as  a  means  of  assistance  to  some  future  historian,   him  readers.    Of  the  two  works  b^foro  ns,  we  givoti 
It  may  be  said  in  its  praise  that  it  is  well-written  and  em-  palm  without  hesitation  to  the  htstoryi    The  oovdiljil 
bodies  a  good  narrative  of  tlie  war  with  Mexico.    The  without  graceful  narrative,  but  is  de6cientiii 
work  is  beautifully  printed  in  Putnam's  best  style. 

For  sale  by  Nash  Sc  Woodhouse. 


It  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  great  cam,  wAif^ 
embellished  with  several  exquisite  lithographs.  Ml  f^ 
cer  is  no  novice  in  authorship,  but  we  think  he  faatlMMi^'- 
fore  produced  nothing  so  good  as  these ''Skttc^M 
Travel."  They  are  full  of  interest  and  entir^yiliNl 
as  statements  of  fact,  wherein  they  differ  very 
from  the  greater  number  of  similar  pxodnclioBt 
a-days. 
To  be  obtained  of  Nash  &,  Woodhouse. 


The  Conquest  op  Canada. 
elaga."  In  Two  Volumes. 
Brothers.    1850. 

Reginald  Hastings;  or,  A  Tale  t^  the  T^r^^Mmk 
'64,  By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  iuc^  &&  lilt' 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 


Here  we  have  history  and  fiction  from  the  ssim  illhN^ 
who  seems  determined  to  keep  himself  befiwe  tfasp^tl 
as  a  litterateur  J  and  is  really  sustaining  roanftiUydii||pl 
utation  which  he  won  by  that  charming  vtdttflH^^tti 


The  Shoulder  Knot,  or  Sketches  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  B.  F.  T^t-  New  York.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1850. 

We  cannot  see  what  possible  good  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  publication  of  the  **  Shoulder  Knot,"  except  that  it 
may  give  employment  to  certain  deserving  compositors, 
pressmen,  binders  and  others  in  the  vast  establishment  of 
the  Harpers,  and  even  these  would  probably  be  engaged 
in  better  business,  if  the  MS.  had  been  kept  in  Mr.  Teflll's 
desk.  The  story  is  the  old  affair  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  diamond  aiguUUUe  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
already  sufficiently  "done  up"  by  Miss  Pardee  and  the 
great  Alexander  Dumas ;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  "  three- 
fold life"  sought  to  be  enforced,  is  by  turns  shallow  and 
stupid  to  a  degree.  The  only  good  things  in  the  book 
have  no  relevancy  to  it  at  all,  the  descriptions  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  as  places  of  mental  beatitude  and  anguish, 
which  really  show  great  power.  Long  and  wearisome 
dialogue  fills  out  the  volume  to  the  extent  of  305  pages, 
in  which  a  clown  and  a  jester  commit  the  most  dismal 
jokes  and  the  most  lugubrious  pun:*,  and  in  which  the  au- 
thor contrives  to  make  a  blockhead  even  of  Buckingham 
who,  at  last,  we  are  told,  "■  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
in  a  foreign  country,"  We  had  all  along  supposed  that 
this  murder  was  committed  at  Portsmouth.  We  commend 
the  new  version  of  the  incident  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother. 


The  East  ;  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  By  the  Rev^  J.  A,  Spencer,  M.  A.  New  York. 
George  P.  Putnam,  163  Broadway. 

This  elegant  volume  is  a  good  companion  for  the  other 
works  on  Eastern  subjects  recently  published  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam—Lay  aid's  Nineveh,  Dr.  Hawk's  Egypt,  &c.»  iec. 


and  singularly  unhappy  in  the  period  selected  foffl$^ 
velopment.  •*  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago"  have  doas*|ir . 
man's  senice'  already,  both  in  song  and  siorj, saA^IJI- 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  scarcely  care  to  read  of  theAMl 
'  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  feats  of  the  Cavaliers  of  vlit- 
Reginald  Hastings  is  one. 

Both  these  works  may  be  found  at  the  BooksMltf 
Morris  &.  Brother. 


PicTORiAi.  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution;  or  It 
lustrations,  with  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  HiBtory,8ccsi^ 
Biogruphy.  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  ftrbi^* 
pendence.     By  Benson  J.  Logging.    WithGMaspIr 
vings,  dtc.,  d&c.    Harper  and  Brothers.    Nos.  Ssirfl^- 
1850. 

This  excellent  serial,  which  we  noticed  Isst  emn^ 
loses  nothing  of  its  literary  or  pictorial  interest  as  hfir 
ceeds.  The  numbers  before  us  are  rich  in  tbo  s4i|c 
wood  cuts,  illustrative  of  the  northern  frontier  Mij|i'. 
events  of  the  revolution  in  that  quarter.  We  csE  Iflif 
witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  sketches  along  the  iisesCii 
St.  Lawrence,  and  amid  the  verdant  solitudes  thsl  m^  . 
round  Lake  George,  where  we  have  twice  u&vellsd  WiH 
our  imaginary  jaunt  with  Mr.  Lossing. 

Morris  and  Brother  have  it  for  sale. 


Railway  Economt,  in  Europe  and  Asaene^  to  ^ 
By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.  C  L.,  &€•  Rcw-lWli 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1850.  « 

The  best  book  of  the  month.  The  w^ki  tvSmtfW 
tern,  in  all  its  bearings,  is  discussed  in  a  Outrw^^tiM^ 
telligent  manner,  and  the  lines  of  communicacte  hg  Ai 
rail  in  England,  on  the  continent,  and  in  this  esoiqMI^ 
marked  out.  A  large  amount  of  statistKsl  lilsiflnift 
as  to  the  speed  and  capacity  of  engines,  and  tfaetatM 
of  various  kinds  of  superstructure,  is  also  sapplM'  w 
shall  probably  recur  to  the  book  again. 

For  sale  by  Morris  &,  Brother. 
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I.  s*ric»frr.  and  Truth,  An  Afhlrenn  delivered  before  the 
IMerary  Sociefift  of  ErnJcine.  Collcf^ey  S.  C,  ai  the 
Annual  Commcncfment.,  September  19,  1849.  By  the 
Hon.  Frvncis  \Y.  Pickens.  Fraziervillc,  S»  C. 
WW  and  Holland.     1H49. 

12.  A*  Oration,  Delivered  btfvr  the  two  SoclHie9  of  the 
^oHtk  Carolitut  CoUcfrCy  or  the  FmtrUi  of  December^ 
1'*I9.  Uy  Jaihf.s  U.  Ha.mmo.vd,  A  member  of  the  Eu- 
plir.uliiin  Society.  Chiirlesion  :  2?tcani-powcr  prean  of 
WalUcr  »fc  James.     No.  101  Eaet  Bay.    1850. 

\Vc  have  iio  room  to  do  justice  to  General  Hammond's 
•dmirabU?  Onitiou,  in  this  place,  for  we  should  be.  com- 
pelled to  quote  largely  to  justify  the  encomiums  we  .should 
bellow  upou  it,  and  wc  arc  adnioiijslied  that  even  our  pres- 
e.Bt  uoticc  nuiislbe  an  **out.'iide  pn.-^songer."  We  content 
ourselves  with  «iyin*r  in  brief  that  it  comes  fully  up  to 
our  expectations,  hicrh  as  tliej'  were,  of  one  of  the  most 
cultivated  men  in  the  South. 

We  refer  to  Mr.  Pickens*."^  Addrcsp  in  this  connection 
nniply  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Quarterly 
has  rather  overstated  the  author's  position  in  reprcseniini^ 
him  a.s  having  aBs«rted  in  cDcct  that  there  waa  nothing 
true  in  all  antiquity.  Mr.  Pickens's  remark  was  quali- 
fied by  the  admission  that  iu  Geometry  there  has  been  no 
improvemeut  on  Euclid,  and  (hat  tlie  political  workn  and 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  stood  without  a  rival.  What  the 
author  designed  to  sny,  was,  it  Beems  to  us,  that  the  au- 
cieuts  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  great  truth  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  that  they  saw  through  a  glass  darkly — 
attd  ihot  of  the  sciences  of  mineralogy,  chemistry,  geolo- 
gy and  even  astronomy  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  We 
may  add  here  that  the  address  is  one  of  high  literary 
iDcrit. 


The  History  or  thk  Decline  and  Fm.i.  or  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  By  Kthrard  Otbbon,  Enq.  With  Note.^ 
by  the  Iccv.  H.  H.  Miimnn.  In  Six  Volumca.  Bot«tou: 
Phiilips,  Sampson  aud  Couipaiiy.     1S30. 

The  Same.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  groat  Gibbon,  who  staudf*  confo^'sodly  In^hpJ«l  nn 
the  roll  of  hi~torij;ns,  wn.^  CTm»i2:o(l  tNscnty  years  in  the 
preparation  of  the  DiMline  and  Fall.  It  was  sui«i  that  no 
library  in  Europe  could  verity  his  quotation*.  He  citen 
more  than  twenty  ihou.iand  authorilies  in  all  lanzusiires 
aud  dialect*?.  It  in  a  .slrikiuic  illustration  of  tli(;  cheap- 
ness of  modtTu  bortk-makins,  that  we  hji\e  on  our  table 
two  complete  and  hnndsoiiie  editions  of  thin  work,  eitlu-r 
of  which  ouu  be  purchased  for  less  than  Five  Dt)llarH! 
At  this  rate,  no  man  ouiilii  to  bn  ipfnorant  of  this  worKl's 
annals.  The  same  publi-hern  have  i'ssjied  Hume  and 
iMaraulay  in  uniform  editions,  -othata  trilling  outlay  will 
secure  a  good  liistoricul  librar\ . 

For.-iulcby  G.  M.  Wo.*t  &  Brotiicr. 


The  Life  a.vd  Rni.iGio.v  of  Mohammed,  as  contained  in 
the  Sheeah  Tradition.^  of  the  Jhjnt-ut-Kulvob.  'J'rans- 
lated  from  the  Persian.  By  Rev,  James  L.  .Horiick. 
Boston  :  Phillips,  Siimp^ou  and  Company.     IboO. 

The  translator  of  this  acceptable  volume  i.s  well  known 
to  the  public  by  reason  of  long  and  valued  service  as  a 
Missionary  to  Persia,  and  has  turned  his  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  tlie  East  to  good  account  in  the  pres" 
cnt  entcrjirise.  We  commend  the  volume  to  tlie  reader's 
careful  perusal. 

For  sale  by  Geo.  M.  West  &.  Brother. 


NOTICE. 

In  compliance  with  repeated  requests,  which  have  come  in  upon  us,  ever  since  our 
editorial  connection  with  tlie  Messenger,  we  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  the 
re-publication  of 

JUDITH    BENSADDI, 

a  tale  by  Henry  Ruffner,  D.  D.,  which  appeared  in  this  magazine  several  years  ago. 
The  original  edition  being  out  of  print,  persons  desirous  of  securing  a  copy  of  the 
story  will  best  do  so  by  sending  us  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  Messenger. 

Exchange  papers  will  do  us  a  favor  by  alluding  to  the  foregoing  notice. 


OONDXTXOKS  OF  THS  SOUTHSRK  UTZSIARY  XMLSSSEiraER. 


1.  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  is  published  in 
•lonthly  numl>er8.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  Buper-royal  pages,  printed  on  goo<l  type,  and  in 
the  best  manner,and  on  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
the  first  day  of  erf-ry  month  in  the  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscription  is  $5 
per  volume,  |>ay//Wc  in  adranee; — nor  will  the  work  be 
•ent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  lor  it  is  accompanied 
with tlic CASH.  !  -^  THE  YEAHCOMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JAxNUAKY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIHUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.  t^iT 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
\k  assumed  by  ilie  proprietor.     But  e\Qry  subscriber  thus 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (betHdes  taking  propcv 
evidence  of  tlie  fact  aud  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  mcnv- 
orandum  of  the  number  and  particular  nuirks  of  the  note 
seut;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Post- 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  discontinued 
before  the  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  cnchising  a  $'20  current  bill,  at  one  time^ 
with  tlie  nauics  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  shall  receive 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publi'^her  and  sub- 
scriber, for  the  year,  arc  fully  incurred  as  soon  as  the  first 
No.  of  the  volume  is  i>sued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  dis- 
continuance of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted.  Nor  will 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  Uiin^  remaioa 
due  thereon,  unless  ut  the  option  ol'  the  editor. 
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TO  EVERY  SOUTHERN  MAN. 

We  ask  every.  Southern  man,  whose  eye  shaD  rest  upon  this  number  of  our  Maga- 
zine, to  read  the  foUowiftg  notices  from  two  of  the  most  prominent  papers  in  the 
Southern  States,  and,  if  he  be  not  already  a  subscriber,  to  send  us  his  name  and  sub- 
scription. To  our  old  friends  we  send  a  greeting  and  the  earnest  request  that  they 
will  endeavor  to  extend  our  circulation. 

From  the  Southern  Press. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger* — ^This  article  of  home  manufacture  should  also 
command  a  liberal  amount  of  home  consumption  ;  for,  under  the  auspices  of  John  R- 
'i'hompson,  it  has  been  made  to  equal  Blackwood,  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
contents.  It  spreads  a  literary  table — a  feast  of  intellect^-at  which  all  may  sit  down, 
and  all  tastes  be  promj)ly  gratified.  From  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe  this 
Messeni^er  jipceds,  and  the  messaji^es  brought  back  are  such  as  to  gain  the  ear  and 
rivet  tile  attention  of  ttiose  who  expect  its  monthly  calls. 

The  North  has  enjoyed  the  m9nopoly  of  literary  productions,  or  of  publication  li 
least,  too  long  ;  for  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  song,  and  many  of  the  strongest 
utterances  in  prose  have  been  drawn  from  the  South,  that  they  might  have  their  setting 
at  the  N(>rth. 

Blessed  as  the  South  has  been  with  genius  and  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  pos- 
se ssin^'  as  j>be  fioes  among  her  sons  many  who  could  worthily  illustrate  her  historic 
and  literary  annals,  she  yet  has  hitherto  done  little  in  those  fields  of  labor;  for  while 
Ciuarterlies,  -Monthlies,  and  Lady's  Books,  swarm  at  the  Noilh,  we  have  but  one 
(iuarterly  and  one  Monthly  at  tlie  South  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  reading  public  as 
numerous,  and  ei^ually  if  not  more  intelligent  than  that  of  the  North. 

Why  this  state  of  things  should  exist,  or  should  continue,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine 
— there  is  no  good  reason  for  it ;  and  its  impolicy  is  obvious.  "  Give  me,"  sakl  a 
sagacious  statesman,  "  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  oiakes 
their  laws."  And  there  was  wisdom  in  the  apparently  frivolous  remark  ;  for  the  minds 
of  a  people  are  moulded  by  the  literature  which  is  tlieir  intellectual  pabulum,  and  that  j 
of  their  children.  i 

If  the  Southern  people  owe  it  to  tlieraselvcs  to  patronize  their  own  periodicals,  they 
are  unfortunately  so  few  that  the  duty  will  neither  be  a  very  difficult,  nor  a  ver)'  ex- 
pensive one. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier* 

Southern  Literary  J\Iesse7\ger^  for  June.--^We  have  repeatedly  noticed  this  sterling 
periodical,  but  never  in  terms  too  strongly  commendatory.     No  seriid  in  the  Unitd 
States  has  more  uniformly  maintained  itself,  both  with  respect  to  the  dignity  of  In 
criticisms,  and  the  eloquence  of  its  literature.     In  its  management  are  always  displaj-      | 
ed  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  gentlemanly  Editor*     No  puerile*  lnr\'e  stories,  no      , 
uujusr,  or  merely  sectional  attacks  ;  nothing  which  does  not  bear  on  its  front  the  ut-     J 
most  faiiness  and  most  complete  intellectual  finiwsh.     "  Thoughts  on  tlie  death  of  JoeJ     ^ 
C  Calhoun,"  by  a  young  man  fVivored  by  his  intimacy,  and  instructed  by  Ins  wisdom,     j 
is  an  eloquent  and  discriminating  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead.  ^ 

The  South  owes  a  large  debt  to  this  Magazine.      We  say  the  South, "not  -with  tlie 
view  of  drawing  invidious  distinctions  between  sections  of  our  common  country,  but     j 
because  the  publication  is  an  admirable  vehicle  of  the  literary  sentiment  of  this  por-     i 
tion  of  the  Union.     It  has  labored  und^  former  Editors,  and  especially  under  thf     i 
present  conductor,  efficiently,  to  promote  aud  develope  Southern  letters.     It  has  mau* 
fully  defended  its  powers,  and  kept  itself  free  from  every  influence,  which  could  e:xcite 
unworthy  jealousies,  or  advance  improper  controversies.     We  hope  the  patrons  of 
elegant  letters  will  permit  the  Messenger  to  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  mischievoBi 
and  weak  issues,  which  usually  crowd  the  Library. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY.' 

"Non  omnia  possumua  omnes." 

"  You  can't  do  every  thing,  and  go  to  mill  too !" 

**  Placed  by  their  profession  in  connexion  with 
the  world,  visiting  in  their  career  of  service  every 
eliinate  and  every  leading  people,  the  officers  of 
the  American  Navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportunity 
for  scientific  instruction,  may  make  themselves 
distinguished  for  culture  as  they  have  been  for 
gallant  conduct.*'  This  idea,  expressed  by  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  August  7th,  1845, 
to  Commander  Buchanan  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
long  entertained  by  all  who  have  seriously  con- 
sidered the  wanu  and  interests  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  Sutes.f  It  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  opportunities  of  systematic  edu- 
cation afforded  to  navy  officers  have  been  too 
limited  for  the  demands  of  their  vocation.  The 
lifst plans  to  extend  such  opportunities  consisted  in 

*1.  Plan  and  RegulatiofU  t^the  Nav€U  Sehoi^  ai  Annapih 
lis.    li2mo,pp.  20.    Washington.    1846. 

3.  Rtiles  amd  Regulationtfar  the  goverwmeni  cf  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Amnapolu,  prepared  by  a  board  of  Naoy 
Offieere^  and  approved  by  Wm.  Ballard  Preston, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  8vo,pp.31.  Washington.  C. 
Alexander,  printer.    1850. 

t**The  propriety  of  establishing  Naval  Schools  has 
frequently  been  submittcnl  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
greM.  I  again  respectfully  bring  it  to  your  notice,  as  a 
•object  of  increasing  interest  to  the  Navy.  The  use  of 
•team  vessels  in  war  will  render  necessary  a  different  or- 
der of  scientific  knowledge  fi'om  that  which  has  been  here- 
tofore required.  If  our  navy  should  be  increaned  by  the 
addition  of  any  considerable  number  of  steam  vessels, 
engineers  will  form  an  important  class  of  naval  officers. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  assign  to  them  an  appropriate 
rank,  and  to  subject  them  to  all  the  laws  of  the  service. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  them,  be- 
eaa«e  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  their  skill  and  compe- 
tency;  hence  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  pass  through 
a  prescribed  course  of  instruction,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  proof  of  their  competency,  which 
an  examination  conducted  under  their  own  rules  would 
allbrd.  This  important  object  can  be  best  attained  by  the 
establishment  of  naval  schools,  provided  with  all  neces- 
sary means  of  uniting  practice  with  theory.  The  advan- 
tages which  the  Army  bas  derived  from  the  Academy  at 
West  Point,  afford  a  sufficient  proof  that  a  similar  institu- 
tion for  the  navy  would  produce  like  results." — Report  of 
Ae  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  (A.  P.  Upshur,)  Dec.  1841. 


the  employment  of  teachers  on  board  of  sbips-of- 
war,  and  to  assemble  the  midshipmen  six  months 
prior  to  their  examination  for  promotion  at  the 
Naval  Asylum  near  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  taught  some  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  elements  of  the  French  and  Spanish  langua- 
ges. The  course  of  instruction  was  based  upon 
the  novitiate  or  apprenticeship  of  midshipmen 
being  limited  to  five  years,  prior  to  examination; 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  should 
be  spent  at  sea  in  the  study  of  seamanship  prac- 
tically. At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  Fort 
Severn  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  184.5,  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Navy  Department,  to  be  used  as  a 
Naval  School,  for  which  a  system  of  discipline 
and  instruction  was  devised  by  Commanders 
Buchanan,  McKean  and  Dupont.  Under  this 
plan  the  school  has  been  in  operation  since  Au- 
gust, 1846. 

The  course  of  studies  included,  '•English 
Grammar  and  Composition ;  Arithmetic,  Greog- 
raphy  and  History;  Navigation,  Gunnery,  and 
the  use  of  Steam;  the  Spanish  and  French  Lan- 
guages ;  and  such  other  branches,  desirable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  naval  officer,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  practicable,*'  among  which 
were  embraced  the  elements  of  physics  and 
chemistry. 

Alluding  to  the  naval  school,  in  his  first  annual 
report,  Mr.  Preston  says:  *•  Experience  had  dis- 
closed many  defects  in  its  organization,  and  sug- 
gested many  improvements  which  might  be 
readily  effected  without  materially  increasing  the 
expenditure  for  the  institution.  In  the  month  of 
October,  (1849)  a  board  of  officers  was  directed 
to  revise  and  amend  the  regulations,  with  a  view 
to  re-organize  the  school— conforming  it,  as 
nearly  as  the  two  branches  of  the  service  would 
permit,  to  the  West  Point  Academy.  The  board 
discharged  the  duty  in  a  manner  highly  accepta^ 
ble  and  satisfactory  to  the  Department;  and  the 
hope  is  entertained,  that  under  the  system  thus 
provided,  the  future  discipline,  instruction,  and 
management  of  the  School  will  be  promoted  and 
advanced,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  the  service  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  education,  discipline,  and  pro- 
fessional experience  of  a  corps  of  officers,  can 
we  alone  evince  a  just  and  proper  appreciation 
of  the  maxim  that  we  should  *in  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.' " 

The  revised  plan  of  the  **  Naval  Academy*' 
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WM  put  into  operation  July  1,  1850,  by  order  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the 

Navy. 

According  to  this  plan  the  novitiate  or  appren- 
ticeship extends  through  seven  years,  during 
which  period  the  candidate  for  promotion  will 
have  served  at  sea,  including  the  time  spent  on 
board  of  a  '*  practice  ship*'  attached  to  the  Acad- 
emy, at  least  three  years  and  a  half.  The  aca- 
demic course  is  extended  through  four  years,  two 
years  before,  and  two  years  after  performing  a 
cruise  at  sea.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments 
of  instruction,  as  follows : 

Fint^  Naval  Tactics  and  Practical  Seaman- 
ship. 

Second,  Mathematics;  including  the  pure 
Mathematics,  Navigation,  Astronomy,  Land  and 
Nautical  Surveying;  Drawing  and  Drafting. 

Third,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 
including  Mechanics,  the  use  of  Steam,  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  Steam  Engine 
and  particularly  of  Marine  Engines.  The  phe- 
nomena of  Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity  and 
Light.  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  treating  more 
particularly  of  coal  and  iron. 

Fourth,  Gunnery  and  Infantry  Tactics,  inclu- 
ding the  theory  and  practice  of  Gunnery,  and 
Artillery  Tactics;  the  art  of  defence,  and  the 
use  of  the  sword. 

Fifth,  Ethics,  embracing  English  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  physical  and  descriptive  Geography, 
History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Constitutional,  Na- 
tional and  International  Law,  and  Military  and 
Naval  Law. 

Sixth,  Modern  Languages,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  the  French  and  Spanish  languages 
correctly. 

This  course  embraces  a  general  or  common 
education,  and  professional  instruction.  The  lat- 
ter is  of  a  character  essential  only  to  persons  em- 
ployed as  officers  of  the  line,  in  a  naval  service, 
and  as  it  cannot  be  profitable  to  any  other  class, 
it  is  properly  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  for  whose  benefit  it  is  acquired. 

To  estimate  justly  the  value  of  the  course  of 
study  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  duties  which  are  peculiar  to  officers 
of  the  line  in  the  navy. 

These  duties  areof  a  two  fold  character;  nautical 
and  military.  The  naval  officer  of  the  line  should 
be  a  skilful  and  expert  seaman,  capable  of  mana- 
ging a  ship  under  all  circumstances  of  weather, 
fair  and  foul,  and  of  battle;  full  of  expedients 
and  quick  in  emergency  to  repair  damages  in 
rigging,  sails,  spars  or  hull.  And  besides  being 
a  seaman,  he  should  be  a  competent  navigator 
able  to  guide  bis  ship  anywhere  over  the  track- 
less ocean.  The  same  qualifications  should  be 
found  in  the  officers  of  our  numerous  merchant 


marine.  To  this  extent  the  duties  of  oileaifif 
the  navy  and  officers  of  the  mere  bant  ser?iee'sn 
alike ;  and  if  no  other  information  were  required, 
the  government  might  safely  rely  upon  the  uer- 
cfaant  service  for  a  supply  of  naval  ofiicen  ii 
time  of  war.  But  besides  poasessing  the  qaafi- 
fications  of  an  accomplished  sailor,  the  oavtl  of- 
ficer requires  the  professional  knowledge  of  t 
soldier,  at  least  enough  to  enable  him  to  tnis 
men  in  the  use  of  great  guns  and  small  ansa, 
to  assault  the  enemy  successfully  and  to  defead 
his  ship  gloriously.  And  in  addition  to  nauticil 
and  military  knowledge,  he  should  possess  high 
moral  tone  and  the  strictest  integriQr ;  oriathe 
language  of  Macaulay,  a  naval  officer  ought  to 
be  **  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and  practieesf 
his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers  of 
battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind  sad 
polished  manners." 

Is  the  plan  of  education  devised  calculated  ti 
produce  such  men  as  are  necessary  to  enlarge 
and  protect  the  naval  glory  of  the  United  States! 
Or  does  the  course  of  instruction  embrace  more 
than  enough  for  the  objects  required,  or  more 
than  a  mind  of  average  capacity  can  acquire  or 
efficiently  employ  in  the  navy  ?  That  the  navy 
has  acquired  favor  with  the  people,  and  reaowa 
for  the  nation's  flag,  without  the  existence  of  t 
naval  academy,  and  with  very  limited  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  is  surely  not  a  concloaiTe 
argument  against  a  system  of  improved  edaea- 
tion.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  follow  the  exampleo 
of  those  nations  which  have  been  content  to  tmrt 
their  naval  armaments  to  the  hands  of  such  met 
as  chance  might  instruct  and  render  skilfal  ii 
naval  commanders.  Why  shall  we  not  show  tbe 
world  an  example,  and  lead  in  this,  as  well  as  is 
other  departments  of  government  ?  Bat  let  me 
be  understood.  I  would  not  afibrd  an  *^oppor^ 
tunity  for  scientific  instruction*'  in  order  that 
navy  officers  **  may  make  themselves  distingwili- 
ed  for  culture,"  because  this  kind  of  distinctioa 
is  not  necessary  to  enhance  our  naval  glory,  asd 
because  the  nation  may  safely  trust  to  ciiizeossf 
other  vocations,  for  its  fame  in  this  particalar. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  men  inthemiddle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  adepts  in  mors 
than  one  profession ;  especially  in  times  wbea  it 
is  not  considered  decorous  for  any  man  to  panse 
two  different  vocations  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  fifth  department  of  instnictioB 
embraces  '*  constitutional,  national  and  iutenia- 
tional  law,  and  military  and  naval  law,"  it  isoot 
designed  to  create  a  host  of  **  sea-lawyers.*'  bat 
to  impart  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  thesev- 
eral  branches  of  law  and  of  the  principles  of  evi- 
dence as  will  protect  officers  in  command  of 
ships  abroad  from  errors  into  which  they  mi«bi 
readily  fall  if  entirely  ignorant  on  these  poiats. 
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No  one  protmnes  that  navy  officers  aro  to  be  «o 
thoroughly  iustracted  in  these  branches  as  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  corps  of  diplomatists, 
distributed  in  foreign  countries  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  Enough 
is  demanded  in  a  skilful  naval  officer,  without  in- 
cluding diplomacy  among  his  official  functions. 
It  is  admitted  that  knowledge  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  useful  to  a  man  at  some  period  of 
bis  career;  but  this  is  not  a  conclusive  reason 
why  every  man  should  master  every  kind  of 
knowledge ;  if  it  were,  the  naval  academy  should 
be  a  University  and  embrace  medicine,  theology 
and  fiscal  studies  in  its  course,  and  the  duties  now 
discharged  by  staff  corps  should  be  added  to  those 
which  pertain  to  officers  of  the  line.  Then, 
every  graduate  would  be  prepared  to  serve  as  a 
lieutenant,  surgeon,  purser  or  chaplain,  accord- 
ing to  the  proclivities  of  his  taste,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  imperative  detail  of  the  Secretary 
ef  the  Navy,  without  discrimination  of  grades,  or 
rank. 

Experience  has  taught  that  perfection  in  the 
practical  application  of  knowledge  has  resulted 
from  the  division  of  pursuits  among  men.  This 
has  led  to  the  division  of  professions  into  depart- 
ments, which  are  respectively  pursued  by  different 
men  of  the  same  profession  with  marked  advan- 
tage. It  is  this  fact,  or  example,  which  has 
caused  even  the  military  profession  to  be  divided 
into  several  departments,  and  gave  origin  to  those 
which  are  known  as  the  staff  corps.  In  a  well 
constituted  army,  we  have  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry,  which,  while  they  possess  many  traits 
in  common,  have  peculiar  features ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  we  have  distinct  corps  of  ord- 
naace  officers,  engineers,  topographical  engineers, 
commissaries,  quarter-masters,  pay-masters,  sur- 
geons, &c.,  all  partaking  of  the  military  char- 
acter, for  no  man  can  be  a  civilian  and  at  the 
same  time  be  embraced  in  a  military  organiza- 
tion; because  in  it  all  authority  or  command  is 
based  upon  a  right  to  enforce  obedience  through 
the  operation  of  military  law. 

A  divkion  of  the  various  duties  of  the  navy 
has  not  yet  been  made,  and  perhaps  not  even 
contemplated,  although  it  is  admitted  by  some 
iotelligent  officers  at  least,  that  all  are  not  equally 
competent  without  discrimination,  to  perform  all 
of  the  duties  which  all  are,  by  custom,  considered 
equally  eligible  to  discharge.  It  is  sufficient  to 
raggest  that  duties  connected  with  ordnance  re- 
quire long  and  careful  study  to  discharge  them 
well;  and  that  those  employed  at  the  national 
observatory,  and  on  the  coast  survey,  require  a 
considerable  period  to  be  spent  in  training  before 
they  become  accomplished  in  these  several  de- 
partments. 

By  the  term  education  I  understand  a  syste- 


matic training  of  the  mind,  to  enable  it  to  compave 
the  differences  and  resemblances  between  facta, 
and  thus  to  derive  conclusions  from  them.  The 
object  of  education  then,  is  to  drill  the  mind  to 
observation  and  deduction,  rather  than  to  storo 
the  memory  with  facts  ascertained  by  others. 
He  is  best  educated,  whose  mind  is  most  capable 
in  the  application  of  thtf  principles  of  knowledge 
or  science  in  any  combination  of  circumstances 
to  the  every  day  affairs  of  life.  Under  this  view 
of  education,  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  pby« 
sical  science,  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  dead 
languages,  constitute  the  best  means  of  drilling 
the  mind  to  observation  and  ratiocination ;  and 
beyond  this  point  the  various  branches  of  science 
taught  in  schools  are  really  of  little  practical 
utility  to  the  pupils  after  they  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tual business  of  existence.  How  few  graduates 
of  colleges,  ten  years  after  leaving  Alma  Mater, 
are  able  to  construe  a  Greek  author,  work  an  al- 
gebraic equation,  or  solve  a  problem  in  spherics 
or  integral  calculus,  unless  these  branches  of 
knowledge  are  of  daily  application  in  their  spe- 
cial vocations;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
their  minds  have  been  almost  made  what  they 
are  by  these  studies.  It  is  by  such  means  we 
are  taught  to  think;  and  to  acquire  that  mental 
discipline,  which  is  so  valuable  in  every  situation 
in  life. 

Education,  however,  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  mind  alone.  The  morals  and  affections 
should  be  carefully  cultivated,  excessive  self-ap- 
preciation should  be  duly  regulated,  and  all  dis- 
position to  selfishness  should  be  subdued.  As  a 
general  rule,  persons  who  have  extensive  inter- 
course with  others  in  society  learn,  by  measuring 
their  powers  with  others,  to  estimate  more  justly 
their  own  mental  and  physical  capabilities,  to 
appreciate  more  correctly  merit  in  others,  than 
when  educated  in  seclusion,  at  their  own  homes, 
or  among  a  small  number  of  pupils. 

Under  every  aspect,  the  system  of  educatioa 
provided  at  the  Naval  Academy,  seems  to  be 
well  calculated  for  its  objects,  and  deserves  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ito  cost  is,  or  should  be  a  minor  conside- 
ration ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  with- 
out the  proper  kind  of  intelligence  to  direct  it,  no 
number  of  ships  or  men  however  great,  can  con- 
stitute an  efficient  navy,  the  strength  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  professional  skill  and 
health  of  its  officers  and  men.  Mere  animal 
courage,  bravery,  though  always  lauded,  is  the 
common  attribute  of  men;  pusillanimity  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  The  value  of  intelli- 
gence then  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  lamented  Secretary  Upshur  in  one  of  his 
annual  reports  held  the  following  language,  which 
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18  applicable  in  its  spirit  to  the  present  point. 
*^  Believing  it  to  be  an  object  of  the  firat  import- 
ance to  place  our  navy  on  the  roost  efficient  es- 
tablish meat,  I  have  not  expected  to  effect  that 
object  at  any  small  cost.  The  saving  which  ex- 
poses the  country,  in  a  defenceless  condition,  to 
hostile  attacks,  will  not  be  recommended  by  me. 
The  spirit  which  pauses  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
measures  rendered  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  country,  will  never, 
it  is  hoped,  display  itself  in  this  Department.  I 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  the  alterna- 
tive fairly  before  the  country.  An  efficient  navy 
cannot  be  built  and  supported  without  very  great 
expouse;  but  this  expense  is  more  than  repaid, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  services  which  such 
a  uavy  cau  render.  In  war,  it  will  be  worth  to 
us,  all  the  value  which  is  placed  on  the  safety  of 
our  exposed  sea-coast,  on  the  security  of  millions 
of  our  people,  and  on  the  well-earned  glory  of 
our  naval  flag.  It  is  enough  that  a  necessity  for 
this  expenditure  can  be  shown ;  the  amount  of  it 
will  be  a  secondary  consideration  with  a  people 
who  truly  love  their  country  and  properly  value  its 
institutions.'** 

In  his  report,  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study, 
Mr.  Upshur  urged  an  increase  of  the  navy.  And 
in  counexiou  with  our  subject,  he  said  :  ''  If  it  be 
our  purpose  to  increase  our  naval  force,  we  can- 
not too  soon  begin  to  train  a  suitable  band  of  of- 
ficers to  take  charge  of  it.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  although  we  can  build  a  good  ship  in 
a  few  weeks,  it  requires  twenty  years  of  arduous 
service,  of  active  instruction,  and  of  strict  dis- 
cipline to  qualify  an  officer  to  command  her.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  be  prepared  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  next  twenty  years,  we  must  begin 
our  preparations  to-day.  It  is  mere  prodigality 
to  build  ships,  if  we  have  no  officers  to  command 
them.  There  is  no  school  for  the  sea-officer  but 
the  ship  itself.  The  theory  which  he  may  ac- 
quire on  shore,  although  a  necessary  part  of  his 
education,  only  prepares  him  to  begin  to  learn 
what  he  is  required  to  know  as  a  naval  com- 
mander. A  small  fleet  properly  employed,  will 
afford  such  a  school  to  pupils  enough  to  supply 
a  large  one.  We  should  not,  therefore,  wait  to 
build  new  ships,  before  we  begin  to  train  their 
officers.  fTc  have  at  present  not  enough  for  our 
navy  if  all  our  ships  were  in  commission.  Those 
•hips,  if  actively  employed,  together  with  such 
as  shall  be  built  from  time  to  time,  even  under 
the  most  restricted  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
our  naval  force,  will  afford  all  necessary  means 
of  employing  and  training  twice  the  present 
number  of  our  officers  of  every  grade. f" 

Is  there  a  necessity  for  an  improved  system  of 

•  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  DccV,  4, 1841, 
t  Report  of  the  Secretary  ef  the  Nary,  December,  1841. 


instruction  for  the  navy  ?  In  a  word,  are  aliths 
officers  of  all  grades  as  well  informed  pro- 
fessionally as  circumstances  demand  ?  Withoat 
endorsing  the  statement  or  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  picture  in  any  degree,  we  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  recently  published  book, 
which  is,  as  a  whole,  a  romantic  caricature,  bat 
nevertheless  has  strong  pretensions  to  conside- 
ration. 

**  In  time  of  peril,  like  the  needle  to  the  load- 
stone, obedience,  irrespective  of  rank,  generally 
flies  to  him  who  is  best  fitted  to  command.  The 
truth  of  this  seemed  to  be  evinced  in  the  case  of 
Mad  Jack,  during  the  gale,  and  especially  attbtt 
perilous  moment  when  he  countermanded  the 
captain's  order  at  the  helm.  But  every  seamai 
knew,  at  the  time,  that  the  captain*8  order  was 
an  unwise  one  in  the  extreme ;  perhaps  wone 
than  unwise. 

*^  These  two  orders,  given  by  the  Captain  sad 
his  Lieutenant,  exactly  contrasted  their  charac- 
ters. By  putting  the  helm  hard  up,  the  Capiaia 
was  for  scudding ;  that  is,  for  flying  away  from 
the  gale.  Whereas,  Mad  Jack  was  for  mauiBg 
the  ship  into  its  teeth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
in  almost  all  instances  of  similar  hard  squalls  and 
gales,  the  latter  step,  though  attended  with  more 
appalling  appearances,  is,  in  reality,  the  saldrof 
the  two,  and  the  most  generally  adopted. 

*' Scudding  makes  you  a  slave  to  the  blast, 
which  drives  you  headlong  before  it ;  but  running 
up  into  the  tvind's  eye  enables  you,  in  a  degree,  to 
hold  it  at  bay.  Scudding  exposes  to  the  gale 
your  stern,  the  weakest  part  of  your  hull ;  tke 
contrary  course  presents  it  to  yonr  bows,  yaw 
strongest  part.  As  with  ships,  so  with  men;  he 
who  turns  his  back  to  his  foe  gives  him  an  advaa- 
tage.  Whereas  our  ribbed  chests,  like  the  ribbed 
bows  of  a  frigate,  are  as  bulkheads  to  dam  off 
an  onset. 

''That  night,  off  the  pitch  of  the  Cape,  Cap- 
tain Claret  was  hurried  forth  from  his  dieguiio^ 
and,  at  a  manhood-testing  conjuncture,  appeared 
in  bis  true  colors.  A  thing  which  every  man  ia 
the  ship  had  long  suspected  that  night  was  proved 
true.  Hitherto,  in  going  about  the  ship,  aad 
casting  his  glances  among  the  men,  the  peculiariy 
lustreless  repose  of  the  Captain's  eye— his  slow, 
even,  unnecessarily  me^odica]  step,  and  lb 
forced  firmness  of  his  whole  demeanor— tboagk, 
to  a  casual  observer,  seemingly  expressive  of  the 
consciousness  of  command  and  a  desire  to  strike 
subjection  among  the  crew — all  this,  to  soom 
minds,  had  only  been  deemed  indications  of  the 
fact  that  Captain  Claret,  while  carefully  sfaaa- 
ning  positive  excesses,  continually  kept  hionelf 
in  an  uncertain  equilibrio  between  soberness  aad 
its  reverse;  which  equilibrio  might  be  destroyed 
by  the  first  sharp  vicissitude  of  events. 

"  And  though  this  is  only  a  surmise,  nevertiM- 
less,  as  having  some  knowledge  of  brandy  aad 
mankind.  White  Jacket  will  venture  to  state  that 
had  Captain  Claret  been  an  out-and-ont  leape- 
rance  man,  he  would  never  have  given  that  meet 
imprudent  order  to  hard-up  the  helm.  He  woaU 
either  have  held  his  peaco,  and  stayed  ia  fail 
cabin,  like  his  gracious  majesty  the  Commodore, 
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or  ebe  have  antieipated  Mad  Jack's  order,  and 
tbondered  forth,  'Hard  dowa  the  belmi* 

•*To  show  how  little  sway  at  times  have  the 
ieverest  reetrictive  laws,  and  how  spontRiieous 
is  the  instinct  of  discretion  in  some  minds,  it  must 
be  added,  that  though  Mad  Jack,  under  a  hot 
impulse,  had  couDtermaoded  an  order  of  his  su- 
perior officer  before  his  very  face,  yet  that  aevere 
Articie  of  War,  to  which  he  thus  rendered  him- 
•elf  obnoxious,  was  never  enforced  against  him. 
Nor  so  far  as  any  of  the  crew  ever  knew,  did 
the  Captain  even  venture  to  reprimand  him  for 
his  temerity. 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  Mad  Jack  himself  was 
a  lover  of  strong  drink.  So  he  was.  But  here 
we  only  see  the  virtue  of  being  placed  in  a  sta- 
tioii  eoustaotly  demanding  a  cool  beail  and  steady 
nerves,  and  the  misfortune  of  filling  a  post  that 
does  not  at  all  times  demand  these  qualities.  So 
exact  and  methodical  in  most  things  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  frigate,  that  to  a  certain  extent, 
Captain  Claret  was  exempted  from  personal  in- 
terpoeition  in  many  of  its  current  events,  and 
tbm«by,  perhaps,  he  was  lulled  into  security,  un- 
der the  enticing  lee  of  his  decanter. 

**  But  as  for  Mad  Jack,  he  must  stand  his  regu- 
lar watches,  and  pace  the  quarter-deck  at  night, 
and  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  windward.  Hence,  at 
sea.  Mad  Jack  made  a  point  of  keeping  sober, 
thoagh  in  very  fine  weather  he  was  sometimes 
betrayed  into  a  glass  too  many.  But  with  Cape 
Horn  before  him,  he  took  the  temperance  pledge 
out-right,  till  that  perilous  promontory  should  be 
far  astern. 

**  The  leading  incident  of  the  gale  irresistibly 
iavites  the  question.  Are  there  incompetent  offi- 
eera  in  the  American  Navy  1  that  is,  incompe- 
tent to  the  due  performance  of  whatever  duties 
may  devolve  upon  them.  But  in  that  gallant 
marine,  which,  during  the  Late  War,  gained  so 
much  of  what  is  called  glory ^  can  there  possibly  be 
to-day  incompetent  omcers  ? 

**  As  in  the  camp  ashore,  so  on  the  quarter- 
deck at  aea — the  trumpets  of  one  victory  drown 
the  muffled  drums  of  a  thousand  defeats.  And, 
in  degree,  this  holds  true  of  those  events  of  war 
which  are  neuter  in  their  character,  neither 
making  renown,  or  disgrace.  Besides,  as  a  long 
array  of  ciphers,  led  by  one  solitary  numeral, 
•well,  by  mere  force  of  aggregation,  into  an  im- 
mense arithmetical'  sum,  even  so,  in  some  bril- 
liaat  actions,  do  a  crowd  of  officers,  each  ineffi- 
cient in  himself,  aggregate  renown  when  banded 
together,  and  led  by  a  numeral  Nelson,  or  a  Wel- 
lington. And  the  renown  of  such  heroes,  by  out- 
living themselves,  descends  as  a  heritage  to  their 
subordinate  survivors.  One  large  brain  and  one 
Jar^e  heart  have  virtue  sufficient  to  magnetize  a 
whole  fleet  or  an  army.  And,  if  all  the  men  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  mainly 
contributed  to  the  warlike  successes  or  reverses 
•f  nations,  were  now  mustered  together,  we 
ahottld  be  amazed  to  behold  but  a  handful  of  he- 
roea.  For  there  is  no  heroism  in  running  in  and 
ent  a  gvD  at  a  port  hole,  enveloped  in  smoke  or 
▼apor,  or  in  firing  off  muskets  in  platoons  at  the 
word  of  command.  This  kind  of  merely  manual 
Talor  is  often  bom  of  trepidation  of  heart.  There 
may  be  men  individually  craven,  who,  united, 


may  display  even  temerity.  Yet  it  would  lie 
false  to  deny  that,  in  some  instances,  the  lowest 
privates  have  acquitted  themselves  with  even 
more  gallantry  than  their  commodores.  True  he- 
roism is  not  in  the  hand,  but  the  heart  and  head. 

**  But  are  there  incompetent  officers  in  the  gal- 
lant  American  Navy?  For  an  American,  the 
question  is  of  no  grateful  cast.  White-Jacket 
must  again  evade  it,  by  referring  to  an  historical 
fact  in  the  history  of  a  kindred  marine,  which, 
from  its  long  standing  and  magnitude,  furnishes 
many  more  examples  of  all  kinds  than  our  own. 
And  this  is  the  only  reason  why  it  is  ever  refer- 
red to  in  this  narrative.  I  thank  Qod  I  am  free 
from  all  national  invidiousness. 

"  It  is  indirectly  on  record  in  the  books  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  that  in  the  year  1808— after 
the  death  of  Lord  Nelson — when  Lord  Colling- 
wood  commanded  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
and  his  broken  health  induced  him  to  solicit  a 
furlough,  that  out  of  a  list  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Admirals,  not  a  single  officer  was  found 
who  was  deemed  qualified  to  relieve  the  appli- 
cant with  credit  to  the  country.  This  fact  Col- 
lingwood  sealed  with  his  life ;  for.  hopeless  of 
being  recalled,  he  shortly  after  died,  worn  out,  at 
his  post.  Now,  if  this  was  the  case  in  so  re- 
nowned a  marine  as  Eng1and*s,  what  most  be  in- 
ferred with  respect  to  our  own  ?  But  herein  no 
special  disgrace  is  involved.  For  the  truth  is« 
that  to  be  an  accomplished  and  skilful  generalie- 
simo  needs  natural  capabilities  of  an  uncommon 
order.  Still  more,  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that,  worthily  to  command  even  a  frigate,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  natural  heroism,  talent,  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  that  is  denied  to  mediocrity. 
Yet  these  qualifications  are  not  only  required* 
bnt  demanded ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  a 
naval  captain  unless  he  possesses  them. 

*' Regarding  Lieutenants,  there  are  not  a  few 
Selvagees  and  Paper  Jacks  in  the  American 
Navy.  Many  Commodores  know  that  they  have 
seldom  taken  a  line-of-battle  ship  to  sea,  without 
feeling  more  or  less  nervousness  when  some  of 
the  lieutenants  have  the  deck  at  night. 

^'  According  to  the  Navy  Register  (1849),  there 
are  now  Q^  Captains  in  the  American  Navy,  col- 
lectively drawing  about  $300,000  annually  from 
the  public  treasury;  also 97 Commanders, draw- 
ing about  $200,000;  and  377  Lieutenants,  draw- 
ing about  a  half  a  million ;  and  451  Midshipmeny 
(iucludin^  Passed  Midshipmen),  also  drawing 
nearly  a  half  a  million.  Considering  the  known 
facts,  that  some  of  these  officers  are  seldom  or 
never  sent  to  sea,  owing  to  the  Navy  Department 
being  well  aware  of  their  inefficiency;  that  others 
are  detailed  for  pen-and-ink  work  at  observato- 
ries, and  solvers  of  logarithms  in  the  C/oast  Sur- 
vey; while  the  really  meritorious  officers,  who 
are  accomplished  practical  seamen,  are  known 
to  he  sent  from  ship  to  ship,  with  but  a  small  in- 
terval of  a  furlough ;  considering  all  this,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  money  above  mentioned  is  an- 
nually paid  to  national  pensioners  in  disguiae  who 
live  in  the  navy  without  serving  it. 

**  Nothing  like  this  can  be  insinuated  against 
the  ^forward  officers* — Boatswains,  Gunners, 
&c. ;  nor  against  the  petty  officers — Captains  of 
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the  tops,  &c.;  nor  against  the  ableseanaeo  in  the 
navy.  For  if  any  of  these  are  found  wanting,  they 
are  forthwith  disrated  or  discharged. 

**  True,  all  experience  teaches  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  great  national  establishment  employ- 
ing lar^e  numbers  of  officials,  the  public  must  be 
reconciled  to  support  many  incompetent  men; 
for  such  is  the  favoritism  or  ne  pot  is  n^  always 
prevailing  in  the  purlieus  of  these  establishments, 
that  some  incompetent  persons  are  always  ad- 
mitted, to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  worthy. 

*'  Nevertheless,  in  a  country  like  ours,  boasting 
of  the  political  equality  of  all  social  conditions, 
it  is  a  great  reproach  that  such  a  thing  as  a  com- 
mon seaman  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  commission- 
ed officer  in  our  navy,  is  now-a>days  almost 
unheard  of.  Yet,  in  former  times,  officers  have 
so  risen  in  the  service,  and  sometimes  have  re- 
flected solid  honor  upon  the  country.  Instan- 
ces in  point  mij^ht  be  mentioned. 

'^  Is  It  not  well  to  have  our  institutions  of  a 
piece  ?  Any  American  landsman  may  hope  to 
oecome  President  of  the  Union — Commodore  of 
our  Squadron  of  States.  And  every  American 
sailor  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  that 
be  might  freely  aspire  to  command  a  squadron 
of  frigates."* 

This  writer  believes  there  are  some  incompe- 
tent officers  in  the  Navy,  and  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  him  on  account  of  this  belief,  seeing  that 
he  is  also  aware,  that  **  really  meritorious  of- 
ficers** constitute  the  majority  of  those  afloat. 
As  to  the  proper  number  of  officers  he  differs  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Upshur,  and  seems  to  cast  bit- 
ter censure  on  the  navy,  because  all  the  officers 
are  not  continually  employed,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  officers  themselves,  especially 
the  Captains  and  Commanders,  are  not  censura- 
ble for  their  numbers  respectively.  The  sin 
rests  entirely  with  statesmen  and  politicians,  and 
they  are  responsible  for  it.  Upon  their  judg- 
ment they  were  originally  appointed  as  midship- 
men and  upon  their  fat  depended  their  promo- 
tion to  higher  grades.  The  excessive  number  of 
officers  in  any  of  the  grades,  and  the  almost  hope- 
lessly slow  rate  of  promotion,  which  exert  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  energy  of  the  service, 
sprang  from  the  delights  wfiich  politicians  expe- 
rience in  the  exercise  of  patronage.  It  is  un- 
generous and  unjust  to  censure  the  navy  gene* 
rally  for  the  existence  of  an  evil  over  which  it 
can  exercise  no  control,  or  to  reproach  officers 
for  a  state  of  things  which  they  have  not  the 
power  to  remedy ;  want  of  employment  is  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fault.  The  irregular,  hap- 
hazard manner  of  appointing  midshipmen  and 
others  in  the  navy  in  numbers  limited  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President ;  taking  them  without 
discrimination,  or  even  inquiring  whether  they 
were  lame,  or  blind,  old  or  young,  ignorant  or 
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educated,  was  not  eaicolated  to  collect  corpe  of 
efficient  officers ;  and  considering  this  point  the 
wonder  is  that  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  good 
efficient  officers  should  be  obtained,  not  that  | 
some  exceptionable  men  have  reached  the  grades 
of  lieutenant,  commander  and  captain. 

If  high  moral  tone,  integrity,  general  intelli- 
gence united  to  professional  skill  and  experience 
be  requisite  to  enable  a  commissioned  officer  ia 
line  of  the  navy  to  perform  his  duties,  it  is  not 
likely  the  forecastles  of  our  men-of-war  will  fur- 
nish maay  persons  fitted  either  to  bear  or  adoni 
a  commission.  There  may  be  rare  exceptions; 
but  the  general  rule  is,  that  men  do  beat  these 
things  which  they  have  been  taught  to  «lo.  It  is 
very  fine  for  romance  writers  and  demagognes  to 
declaim  in  favor  of  common  sailors,  unlettered 
and  unlearned,  being  fit,  from  force  of  native 
talent,  to  command  squadrons;  and  toarg;ue,they 
should  be  eligible  because  any  American  barn 
may  aspire  to  the  Presidency ;  but  they  forget  to 
add,  it  is  not  for  any  American  bom  to  reach  the 
goal,  until  he  satisfies  a  majority  of  hie  fellow 
citizens,  that  he  is  pre-eminently  fit  for  the  post 
Whenever  any  sailor,  in  like  manner,  satialiee  a 
majority  of  the  people,  he  is  pre-eminently  qnali- 
fied,  for  a  commission  in  the  navy,  there  is  now 
no  bar  to  his  gratification;  the  simple  fact  of  an 
American  being  a  sailor,  whose  services  com- 
mand from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  dees 
not  cannot  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  Com- 
modore, or  even  President ;  it  is  the  want  of  qual- 
ifications which  interfere  with  such  aspirations ; 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  be  paid  for  services, 
which  we  are  incapable  of  rendering. 

It  is  admitted  there  are  evils  in  the  service. 
But  "  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  efficiency. 
It  has  able  and  skilful  officers,  who  compete  with 
alacrity  for  every  post  of  danger  or  adventure; 
its  men  excel  in  seamanship,  courage,  and  fidelity 
to  their  country."*  The  evils  of  the  service  are 
inherent  in  its  organization. 

•*  No  naval  service  can  maintain  an  effideat 
and  elevated  character  under  a  long  continuancs 
of  a  system  which  levels  merit  and  demerit  and 
tends  to  change  the  profession  of  the  navy  from 
a  career  of  rewarded  honor  to  a  career  for  a 
livelihood.  It  is  not  strange,  under  this  systea, 
that  the  navy  even  contains  a  very  few  officers 
who  have  scarcely  been  at  sea,  and  some  who 
have  not  seen  sea-service  enough  to  accomplish 
them  in  the  proper  qualificauous  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

**  Those  that  are  capable — ^and  our  senriee 
abounds  in  them— those,  and  those  only  should 
be  promoted.  The  office  of  capuin  in  the  navy 
is  a  high  executive  trust.  Like  the  judges  of  tiM 
Supreme  Court,  he  considers  himself  appointed 
for  life.    The  oldest  captain,  when  in  service, 
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neeivM  a  Mlary  equal  to  that  of  a  justice  of  tbe 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  tbe  pay 
of  tbe  youngest  captain,  even  when  doing  no 
duty,  and  ooljr  waiting  orders,  is  much  above  tbe 
average  salanes  of  tbe  district  judges  of  tbe  Uni- 
ted States.  He  bears  the  flag  of  his  country  to 
foreign  climes ;  he  has  authority  over  officers  and 
men ;  be  directs  the  power  of  armed  squadrons ; 
be  is  tbe  protector  or  the  persons  and  interests 
of  our  citizens  abroad.  The  body  of  captains 
should  be  a  body  of  chosen  men.  There  should 
not  be  among  the  number  one  of  doubtful  merit/* 


**Tbe  service  should  be  relieved  from  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  along  so  very  much  greater  a 
Bomber  of  officers  than  can  be  employed.  It  is 
not  just  to  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  to 
retain  on  pay,  as  waiting  orders,  men  who,  since 
tbeir  promotions,  have  not  received  orders,  and, 
from  tbe  excess  of  officers,  and  for  other  reasons, 
can  never  receive  them.  None  should  have  the 
pay  as  waiting  orders,  but  those  who  are  one 
day  to  receive  orders,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  obey  them.  Some  very  few  have  lived  at 
ease  on  shore  for  so  many  inactive  years,  having 
DO  connexion  with  tbe  navy  but  to  take  rank  and 
pay,  that  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  profes- 
sion has  become  added  to  original  inaptitude  for 
tbe  service. 


**  Whenever  tbe  principle  of  discrimination 
has  been  applied,  the  navy  has  been  benefitted. 
Some  years  ago,  the  rule  was  established  for  the 
corps  of  suigeons;  and  the  result  has  given  the 
navy  a  body  of  well-educated  and  well-trained 
surgeons,  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud."* 

**The  numbers  of  officers  in  tbe  higher  grades 
are  greater  than  are  required  either  for  the  ves- 
sels now  in  commission,  for  tbe  number  of  men 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  employed,  or  for 
any  increase  of  force  afloat  which  may  reasona- 
bly be  expected.  The  numbers  in  the  respective 
grades  are  disproportioned  to  each  other.  Its 
present  organization  retards  promotion.  Age, 
infirmity  and  want  of  employment,  have  disquali- 
fied many  for  the  performance  of  active  profes- 
sional duties.  These  evils  are  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  a  just  regard  for  tbe  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  service.  Tbe  difficulty 
lies  in  suggesting  a  remedy,  which,  while  it  will 
relieve  the  country  from  unnecessary  burdens, 
and  at  the  same  time  operate  justly  and  liberallv 
on  tbose  who  have  devoted  large  portions  of  their 
lives  to  the  service,  will  afford  regular  and  con- 
stant occupation  to  those  who  are  retained,  in- 
crease their  energy  and  activity,  and  hold  out  to 
all  the  indispensable  stimulus  to  honorable  ambi- 
tion— the  prospect  of  promotion  at  a  period  of 
life  when  each  is  best  qualiiied  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  of  him.  Whatever  may  be  tbe 
extent  of  our  naval  force,  the  largest  proportion 
possible  of  the  officers  should  be  kept  in  active 
profesdiount  employment,  to  acquire  and  insure 
the  requisite  experience  and  professional  skill 
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which  will  render  them  efficient  for  command 
when  an  emergency  may  arise,  and  to  make  them 
really  and  truly  the  nucleus  capable  of  any  and 
every  expansion  which  the  future  exigencies  of 
the  country  may  require. 

**  As  tbe  only  practicable  means  of  accomplish- 
ing these  results,  i  recommend  to  Congress  a  re* 
duction  of  the  numbers  in  the  various  grades  of 
officers  to  that  point  which  will  secure  a  sufficient 
number  in  each  for  such  a  naval  force  as  Con- 
gress may  determine  is  necessary  and  proper, 
and  that  provision  be  made  for  a  retired  list  for 
such  officers  as  are  disqualified  for  active  service, 
on  such  terms,  and  with  such  pay,  as  may  bo 
thought  liberal  and  just.*'* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  judge  best  believe,  tbe  number  of  officers 
of  tbe  navy  in  the  several  grades  should  be  re- 
duced and  apportioned  to  each  other.  The 
prominent  reason  for  this  belief  is  that,  as  aa 
aggregate,  the  officers  do  not  render  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  amount  of  pay  they  receive.  This 
may,  or  may  not  be  a  sufficient  reason,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  set  a  precise  money- value  on  the  navy 
to  the  Union— or  a  proportionate  rate  of  price  on 
each  of  tbe  grades.  The  results  flowing  to  the 
nation  from  the  victories  obtained  by  Hull,  De- 
catur, Baiubridge,  Jacob  Jones,  Biddle,  War- 
rington and  others,  should  be  considered  a  more 
than  equivalent  for  all  the  pay  received  by  all 
officers  in  the  navy  for  the  past  fifty  years,  great 
as  it  may  be,  or  astounding  to  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  compute  large  sums.  What 
American  would  reverse  those  victories  and  give 
their  glory  back,  with  all  the  consequences  clearly 
traceable  to  them,  in  order  to  have  piled  up  in 
the  Treasury  every  dollar  the  nation  has  ex- 
pended since  tbe  revolution  ? 

Let  those  who  think  grudgingly  of  the  item  of 
pay  for  the  navy  in  the  annual  appropriations, 
narrowly  scrutinize  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
materials  furnished,  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  money  paid  for  them  to  contractors, 
and  ascertain  whether  any  of  this  money  can  be 
regarded  as  a  bonus  or  reward  indirectly  paid  for 
partisan  services.  Why  is  it  that  supplies  of 
perishable  materials,  beef,  pork,  &c.,  have  been 
sometimes  purchased  in  quantities  sujficiently 
large  to  meet  the  demands  for  four  or  five  years 
in  anticipation?  Surely  such  manifest  prodi- 
gality is  not  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy 
exclusively. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  officers,  is  a  Retired  List.  This  of  itself 
must  be  a  temporary  measure,  and  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  remove  all  tbe  complaints  urged  against 
the  naval  service. 

A  just  regulation  of  tbe  admissions  into  the 
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Navai  Academy,  and  discrimination  in  promo- 
tion must  be  the  basis  of  future  improvement. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  there  were  in 
the  navy  268  passed  midshipmen  and  152  mid- 
shipmen, or  an  aggregate  of  420,  young  gentle- 
men and  boys  stationed  as  it  were  to  611  up  the 
vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  several  grades  of 
officers  of  the  line — namely,  masters,  lieuten- 
ants, commanders,  captains.  The  vacancies  in 
these  grades,  from  deaths,  resignations,  and  dis- 
missions have  been,  in  the  past  ten  years,  as  fol- 
lows : 
In  the  grade  of  Captain  22,  or  an  annual  average 

of  2.2. 
In  the  grade  of  Commander  22,  or  an  annual 

average  of  2.2. 
In  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  81,  or  an  annual  ave- 
rage of  8.1. 
In  the  grade  of  Master  20,  or  an  annual  average 

of  2. 

The  annual  average  demand  then,  for  passed 
midshipmen  to  fill  the  grades  of  the  line  is  14.5; 
consequently,  there  are  about  eighteen  times  as 
many  passed  midshipmen  as  the  service  needs,  to 
fill  its  vacancies. 

In  the  past  ten  years  224  midshipmen  and 
passed  midshipmen  have  died,  resigned,  or  have 
been  dismissed,  or  an  annual  average  of  22.4. 
Thepefore,  to  keep  up  the  present  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  line,  and  those  prepared  for  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  appoint  annually,  not  more  than  37 
midshipmen.  This  number  is  sufficient  to  per- 
petuate the  grade  or  rather  class,  (for  it  is  not  a 
distinct  grade,)  of  passed  midshipmen,  which 
should  never  have  existed  at  all.  If  fifteen  annu- 
ally graduate  at  the  naval  academy,  it  is  enough 
to  keep  up  the  numbers  at  present  in  the  seve- 
ral grades ;  and  if  their  numbers  be  reduced,  a 
smaller  number  of  graduates  will  be  required. 

A  plan,  which  may  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
equalize  appointments  and  promotions,  and  an- 
nihilate the  name  and  class  of  passed  midship- 
men, and  lead  to  reasonably  rapid  promotion, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  following  brief  sketch. 

The  navai  academy,  under  its  present  plan,  is 
calculated  to  afford  a  good  general  and  profes- 
sional education ;  but  its  success  will  depend  in 
aome  degree  upon  there  being  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  institution. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  be  nominated  annual- 
ly 250  naval  cadets — not  acting  midshipmen — 
that  is,  one  by  the  representative  in  each  Con- 
gressional district,  or  233,  and  17  by  the  Execu- 
tive, that  the  District  of  Columbia  may  not  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  naval  acade- 
my. The  boys  thus  nominated  should  submit  to 
the  primary  examinations  prescribed  at  the  acad- 
emy, and  all  those  who  may  be  approved  by  the 
examining  boards,  should  be  appointed  naval 


cadets ;  the  rest  wonld  return  to  their  friendi. 
Candidates  once  rejected  at  the  primary  ex- 
aminations, should  not  be  permitted  to  be  noau- 
naled  a  second  time ;  nor  should  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  nominees  be  permit- 
ted to  be  filled  by  the  nomination  of  otfamL 
At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  academic 
course,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  naval 
cadets  should  be  examined  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  midshipman — or,  in  other  words,  they 
should  compete  with  each  other  for  admiasioa 
into  the  navy  as  midshipmen,  there  being  provi- 
ded as  prizes,  midshipmen's  warrants  sufficieat 
in  number  only  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  year. 

Supposing  the  line  to  consist  of  the  present 
numbers  and  grades  of  officers,  there  woald  bs 
37  prizes  or  warrants  to  be  distribmed.  It  ii 
presumed  that  one  fifth  of  the  nominations  would 
fail  to  reach  a  final  examination,  so  that  there 
would  be  200  competitors  for  the  37  prizes,  and 
of  this  number  163  must  fail,  and  therefore  they 
would  return  to  their  friends,  having  been  in- 
structed for  two  years,  and  not  unfitted  by  age 
for  any  profession  or  pursuit  they  might  select 

The  37  newly  appointed  midshipmen  go  to 
sea,  and  at  tfie  expiration  of  three  years,  retnn 
to  the  academy,  and  there  remain  two  years  to 
complete  the  academic  course.  Now  there  is  a 
final  examination,  and,  finding  in  the  grade  of 
master,  or  in  the  grades  of  master  and  lieotea- 
ant  there  are  14  vacancies,  they  compete  for  the 
prizes.  Those  who  are  successful  become  mas- 
ters or  lieutenants  at  once ;  and  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  return  to  their  friends  to  seek  em- 
ployment under  private  patronage  upon  the  sea, 
or  on  the  western  waters,  as  they  may  select. 
That  young  men  who  have  the  advantages  of 
four  years'  instruction  at  the  naval  academy  and 
a  cruise  at  sea  in  a  man-of-war;  prepared  as 
they  would  be  to  manage  marine  engines,  and 
serve  as  officers  and  commanders  of  sea,  or  river 
steamers; — that  young  men  thus  qualified  wonld 
always  find  employment,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Then,  in  the  event  of  a  aecoo* 
sity  occurring  for  a  sudden  increase  of  the  navy, 
there  would  be  found  among  these  alumni  of  the 
naval  academy  very  many  ready  prepared  to 
enter  as  masters  or  lieutenants.  The  uncertainty 
of  gaining  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  navy 
would  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter and  bearing  of  ^*  yonng  gentlemen,'*  and  iai- 
press  upon  them  the  importance  of  becomiaf 
skilful  in  their  vocation,  because  upon  that  matt 
depend  their  livelihood,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
navy. 

If  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade  w«e 
limited  by  law,  let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  to  50  captains,  50  commanders,  300 
lieutenants,  and  50  mastera ;  yet  the  grade  of 
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master  might  have  a  fluctuating  number  al- 
lowed, goveroed  by  the  number  of  vacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  preceding  year.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  it  be  ascertained  that  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  line  for  the  year  1849,  had  required 
the  promotion  of  ten  masters,  then  at  the  Octo- 
ber examination  of  1850,  there  would  be  ten  pri- 
zes for  the  graduating  class ;  but  if,  in  1851,  only 
seven  masters  w.ere  promoted,  in  1852,  there  would 
be  only  seven  prizes,  and  the  grade  of  master, 
instead  of  remaining  at  30,  would  be  33;  in  this 
way  the  number  in  the  grade  might  be  permitted 
to  fluctuate,  for  it  would  rarely  be  more  than  five 
or  six  above  or  below  30. 

Besides  prizes  in  the  line  of  the  navy,  there 
might  be  others  devised,  both  for  naval  cadets 
tod  for  midshipmen.  Some  might  be  graduated 
into  the  most  subordinate  grade  of  engineers; 
others  into  a  hydrographical  corps,  connected 
with  the  observatory  and  coast  survey ;  others 
into  an  ordnance  corps,  and  in  this  manner  very 
expert  and  efficient  staff-corps  would  be  created 
for  the  navy  similar  to  those  exbting  in  the  army : 
even  the  marine  corps  might  be  filled  from  this 
source.  And  when  once  established,  the  mem- 
bers of  such  staff-corps  should  not  be  transfera- 
ble from  one  corps  into  another,  or  into  the  line 
as  they  are  now,  when  these  corps  exist  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name.  It  is  considered  a  griev- 
uice,  that  a  gentleman  should  devote  himself 
successfully,  from  the  time  he  becomes  a  passed 
midsbipmany  for  ten,  fifteen  years  or  more,  to 
sorveying,  or  to  recording  observations  at  the  ob- 
servatory, or  in  proving  powder,  ordnance,  &c., 
tod  at  the  end  of  this  time,  when  the  number  of 
his  commission  gives  him  precedence,  he  should 
claim  and  obtain  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  line, 
over  a  classmate  of  his  pwn  age,  who  had  spent 
the  ten  or  fifteen  years  keeping  watch  atsea,  and 
IB  all  respects  therefore  the  superior  of  hie  senior 
as  an  officer  of  the  line. 

A  retired  list,  and  a  properly  limited  number 
of  officers  in  the  several  grades,  might  bring  into 
operation  such  a  system  as  sketched  above  very 
soon;  but  it  could  not  be  fully  established  until 
the  host  of  passed  midshipmen  now  in  the  navy 
have  been  provided  for. 

Such  a  plan  recommends  itself  to  all  patrons 
tod  advocates  of  enlarging  the  means  of  educa- 
tidn  in  the  United  States.  And  would  it  not  be 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that 
of  oor  institutions,  for  a  government  like  ours  to 
educate  yearly  200  boys,  for  the  profits  it  would 
derive  in  obtaining  ten  accomplished  officers  for 
the  naval  service  annually?  Many  arguments 
inight  be '  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme,  but 
tbe  writer  has  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  he 
assigned  himself,  nor  does  he  feel  capable  of  fully 
advocating  the  suggestion  he  ventures  to  submit 
to  the  friends  of  the  navy  and  of  education. 
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It  is  hoped  tbe  time  is  not  distant  when  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  direct  its  attention  to  naval 
education  and  to  a  re-organization  of  the  naval 
service,  and  devise  fur  it  a  code  of  laws  in  detail 
which  will  be  in  harm<my  with  our  republican 
institutions  on  shore,  and  no  longer  in  contrast 
and  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

**  Tbe  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
naval  code,*'  says  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  Report  of 
December,  1841,  '*are  of  tbe  most  serious  char- 
acter, and  will,  if  not  remedied,  ultimately  ruin 
the  naval  service  of  our  country.  What  can  be 
expected  of  a  community  of  men,  living  together 
under  circumstances  tending  to  constant  excite- 
ment and  collisions,  with  no  fixed  law  to  govern 
them,  and  where  even  rank  and  station  are  im- 
perfectly defined  ?  The  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be,  disputes,  con- 
tests, disorder,  and  confusion.  Sometimes  un- 
authorized power  will  be  assumed,  and  at  other 
times  lawful  authority  will  be  disobeyed.  It  ia 
impossible  that  a  wholesome  discipline  can  pre- 
vail in  this  uncertain  condition  of  official  rank  and 
authority.  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in 
regard  to  punishments.  The  unbounded  latitude 
of  discretion  allowed  to  courts  martial  in  this  res- 
pect is  of  most  evil  consequence,  and  calls  loudly 
for  correction.  It  invites  to  the  indulgence  of 
prejudice  and  favoritism — subjecting  light  offen- 
ces to  undue  punishment,  and  suffering  great 
offenders  to  escape  with  trivial  penalties.  And, 
even  if  no  such  improper  bias  could  be  supposed 
to  exist,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  courts 
will  look  upon  all  ofiences  with  the  same  eye. 
Men  of  lenient  and  indulgent  feelings  will  punish 
lightly  the  same  offences  which  those  of  a  differ- 
ent character  will  punish  with  the  most  rigorous 
severity.  Hence  an  inequality  of  puuisbmettt 
will  prevail,  odious  in  itself,  calculated  to  excite 
discontent,  to  bring  courts  martial  into  disrepute, 
and  to  destroy  the  just  influence  of  their  senten- 
ces, as  a  means  of  preserving  the  honor  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  service.  To  prevent  these  evilst 
remedy  the  disorders  which  now  prevail,  and  to 
place  the  navy  in  a  healthy  and  efficient  condi- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  it  a 
code  of  laws  and  rules  which  shall  accurately  de^ 
fine  rank  and  authority,  plainly  prescribe  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  ascertain  crimes  and 
their  punishments.  And  1  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  the  proper  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  indispensable  necessity  of  enterini; 
upon  this  important  work  without  loss  of  time.*' 

Why  is  Congress  deaf  to  such  recommenda- 
tions and  appeals,  repeated  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  ?  No  satisfac- 
tory reply  will  be  given  to  the  question,  even  if 
the  people  should  demand  it  on  the  election 
grounds. 

W.  S.  W.  R. 
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THE  RILL  OF  THE  GRAVE-YARD. 


Occasion  :  Walking  yesterday  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
new  (noIIy-Wood)  Cemetery,  1  found  my  path  croj?sod 
by  a  little  brook,  and  on  stopping  over  it,  I  noticed  that 
the  pebbles  in  its  bed  seemed  stained  with  blood — and 
the  stream  likewise  dyed  with  the  same  hue.  This  ap- 
pearance— ^whatever  may  have  been  its  cause — made  a 
lively  impres«iion  upon  my  mind,  and  BUfi^gCBtcd  the  fol- 
lowing liuGB.—MUceU.  AfSS.,  Sept.  16, 1849. 

I  paused  in  the  shadowy  hush  of  the  wood 

On  the  brink  of  the  rill, 

Fix*d  on  the  grass-covered  margin  I  stood 

With  prison'd  will, 

For  I  saw  a  wonderful  hue  of  blood— 

And  meiliinks  I  see  it  still. 

There  I  stood  on  the  prassy  rim 

And  I  looked  at  the  hue — 

And  a  host  of  imaginings  strange  and  dim 

Rose  to  my  view, 

A  host  of  imaginings  stork  and  grim 

That  ever  thicker  grew— 

Could  it  be  blood  7  it  was  only  red 

In  the  vein  of  the  stone. 

The  crimpon  clny  of  the  brooklet  bed, 

This  and  thifi  alone. 

And  I  thought  awhile  and  shook  my  head— 

**  Blood,"  said  an  inward  tone. 

Blood— it  is  blood — for  not  such  is  the  look 

Of  the  stony  vein. 

And  the  current  runs  in  the  reddenM  brook 

Like  a  stream  of  bloody  rain, 

And  I  read  the  story  as  in  a  book-* 

For  Nature's  hand  was  plain — 

'*  And  the  writing  said  that  the  crimson  dye 
Was  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  one, 
Here  where  the  hollies  ever  sigh, 
The  terrible  deed  was  done, 
Hid  from  the  universal  eye 
Of  the  guileless  sun. 

"  The  stones  are  marked  with  the  mortal  stain 

And  the  brooklet  too, 

For  the  stream  will  never  forget  the  slain; 

And  whatever  man  may  do, 

It  will  never  robe  it  in  crystal  again 

Or  lose  its  ruby  hue." 

But  the  writ  told  not  the  suflTerer's  name. 

Nor  of  him  tliat  did  the  deed, 

It  might  have  been  a  work  of  shame 

Which  made  the  victim  bleed, 

Or  an  act  well  worthy  of  awful  fame 

And  noble  meed — 

Or  some  weary  soul  as  worn  as  I 

Might  have  bowed  him  here, 

With  no  other  wish  than  the  wish  to  die. 

With  the  single  prayer 

That  his  blood  might  raise  an  availing  cry 

In  the  Hearer's  < 


Haply  here  was  his  form  interr'd 

In  this  holly-wood, 

And  the  solemn  spade  disturbM  the  bird 

With  its  falling  rude, 

Where  funeral  chant  was  never  heard 

In  the  olden  solitude. 

Now  shall  a  fitting  use  be  made 

Of  the  forest  drear, 

Many  beloved  shall  here  be  laid^ 

Many  too  dear 

Shall  rest  in  the  holly-wood^s  sacred  shade 

Through  Time's  long  year. 

So  shnlt  thou  lie  thou  poor  unknown 

In  hallowed  ground. 

And  funeral  niuiiic  with  dirging  tone 

Shall  often  flout  around. 

And  thou  must  dream  that  thy  friends  bemoaa 

Thy  slumber  sound. 


Darkly  the  shadows  ore  hanging  above 

The  grave-yard  still, 

I  go  but  return  with  those  I  love, 

For  such  is  my  will, 

Here  to  be  laid  in  the  twilight  grove 

By  the  bloody  rill. 


G.  G. 


GENERAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

Hi  mores  ha;c  dun  immota  Catonia 
Secta  fuit,  servarc  modum,  fmemque  tenere 
Naturamquc  sequi,  patriae  que  impendere  vitamt 
Nee  sibi,  sed  toli  genitura  sc  credere  g-enii, 
Huic  epulfe,  vicisse  famem;  magniqae  penates, 
Submovisse  hyemem  tccto ;  preliosaqae  vectis 
Hirtam  membra  super  Romani  more  ^uiiitis 
Induxisfcc  togam ;  *  *  • 

Justitise  cultor,  rigid!  servator  honesti; 
In  commune  bonus;  nullosque  Catonis  in  actus 
Subrepsit,  portemque  tulit  sibi  nata  volnptas. 

Another  pillar  of  the  crnmbling  temple  liai 
fallen !  Out  of  a  clear  and  unclouded  sky,  wifk- 
out  note  of  warning,  the  bolt  has  descended,  sad 
stricken  from  the  place  of  emiaence  the  mefll 
illustrious  of  the  land.  For  the  second  time  in 
the  brief  history  of  our  government  has  this  po^ 
tent  occurred.  An  illness,  almost  momeotafj, 
affording  neither  time  for  preparation  nor  fore- 
boding, has  hurried  from  our  midst  the  Preai' 
dent  of  the  nation,  and  left  a  chasm  wkieh  at 
this  time  can  scarcely  be  filled  in  the  organizi- 
tion  of  the  Confederacy,  while  it  has  cauaed  ■ 
vacancy  which  may  not  be  satisfied  in  tbeheaifi 
of  bis  lamenting  fellow-citizens. 

The  funeral  wail  was  barely  hushed  over  die 
grave  of  Calhoun,  when  again  the  clock  of  tioe 
struck,  and  the  successor  of  Calhoun  was  ssflh 
moued  to  join  the  great  Southerner  in  etendtf : 
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aoodier  note  upon  the  bells  or  time,  and  a  third  I 
star  is  struck  in  its  meridian  from  the  Southern 
heavens  to  rise  again  in  bright  companionship 
with  them  in  another  world. 

Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suflice  T 

Thy  shaA  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  our  peace  was  slnin  ; 

And  thrice,  e*er  thrice  you  moon  had  filled  her  horns. 

The  announcement  of  Gen.  TayIor*s  death 
fell  upon  the  whole  country  like  the  crash  of 
doom.  No  thought,  no  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proaching calamity  was  entertained :  none  were 
roused  to  the  anticipation  of  grief:  no  heart  was 
nerred  for  this  coming  sorrow :  and  the  blow  that 
fell  upon  all,  equally  unwarned  and  unprepared, 
stuooed  and  stupified  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock.  Not  unprepared  did  it  find  him  to  whom 
the  whisper  of  death  was  addressed.  Calmlyr 
and  quietly,  and  with  grave  but  simple  dignity 
he  bowed  to  the  message  of  God.  Like  a  sol- 
dier, obeying  the  order  of  his  chief,  he  received 
the  mandate,  and  with  firm  but  humble  confi- 
dence in  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  integrity 
of  his  inteutious,  without  murmur,  without  ques- 
tion, he  welcomed  the  decree.  He  had  stood 
unmoved  amid  the  storm  of  war :  unshaken  he 
had  passed  through  the  shower  of  bullets  and 
the  flash  of  swords :  and  when  the  spirit-stirring 
miieic  of  the  battle-field  was  silent,  the  charmed 
.life  which  escaped  the  perils  of  the  fight,  sunk  in 
the  tranquillity  of  peace;  but  he  met  death  in 
the  stillness  of  his  chamber  with  the  same  unos- 
tentatious courage  with  which  he  had  expected 
it  in  the  field  of  his  fame. 

From  the  humble  commencement  to  the  lofty 
close  of  his  fortunes,  his  career  was  marked  by 
the  same  simple  virtues  which  won  unsought 
honour,  and  achieved  the  greatness  of  which  he 
never  thought.  We  have  seen  his  early  corres- 
pondence with  his  superior  officer,  the  late  Col. 
George  Floyd  of  Kentucky,  when  the  one  was 
a  lieutenant  and  the  other  a  Captiiiu  on  the  In- 
dian frontier :  and  these  precious  relics  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  reveal  the  same  soundness  and 
sobriety  of  judgment,  the  same  firmuess  and  de- 
cision, the  same  reverence  for  immediate  duties, 
and  the  same  absence  of  all  art  and  pretension, 
which  rivetted  the  aflection  of  his  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  enthusiastic  homage  of  bis  country- 
men. From  an  abiding  sense  of  duty  he  pur- 
sued the  forward  path  of  right :  and  neither  the 
desire  of  power,  nor  the  dazzling  lure  of  fame, 
nor  the  irritation  of  disappointment,  nor  the  bit- 
terness of  injustice  ever  tempted  him  to  swerve 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  his  upright  course. 
His  was  a  character  which  we  cannot  look  upon 
but  with  love :  and  his  an  example  which  we 
cannot  contemplate  without  improvement.  A 
good  man  must  be  always  an  object  of  reveren- 


tial admiration :  a  good  man,  who  in  the  XJXth 
century  was  never  blinded  by  the  alluremeDts 
of  power,  placet  fame,  or  gain,  is  a  spectacle 
such  as  we  may  not  shortly  look  upon  again :  a 
good  man  and  a  great  man,  whose  heart  was  not 
merely  untainted  but  unfluttered  by  the  sudden 
attainment  of  the  loftiest  famtf,  and  the  unsolici- 
ted elevation  to  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of 
the  people,  furnishes  the  noblest  instance  of  hu- 
man virtue  which  humanity  can  exhibit,  and  gilds 
the  frailties  of  man  with  the  pristine  innocence 
which  preceded  his  fall. 

If  we  except  Washington,  the  great  examplar 
which  Gen.  Taylor  set  before  his  eyes,  there  is 
perhaps  no  instance  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country  in  which  fame  and  power  were 
won  by  means  so  legitimate  and  pure,  and  main- 
tained by  so  undeviating  a  pursuit  of  duty  with- 
out ulterior  aim.  Virtue  was  the  simple  instru- 
ment of  his  success,  and  the  honors  which  were 
the  result  were  undreamt  of  until  he  was  sur* 
prised  by  their  accession.  He  sought  to  do  his 
duty,  and  he  only  learnt  from  his  admiring  coun- 
try that  its  performance  was  true  greatness.  He 
asked  not  for  fame,  but  fame  came  herself  to 
woo  him :  and  the  laurel  crown  which  she  offered 
was  shyly  and  half-reluctantly  accepted  to  be 
laid  aside,  and  thought  of  no  more.  Power 
beckoned  him  to  her  loftiest  thrones :  be  hooded 
not  her  call :  no  emotion  of  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  ambition  was  awakened  in  the  heart  which 
beat  only  for  duty..  His  fellow-citizens  invo- 
ked his  guidance :  he  yielded  to  their  prayer, 
as  to  the  voice  of  those  whom  he  was  bouud  to 
obey :  but  it  was  without  anxiety  or  avidity.  He 
would  not  disobey  the  commands  of  his  country : 
but  be  avowed  his  consciousness  of  incapacity 
for  civil  office,  and  his  unwillingness  to  be  the 
servant  of  party,  or  the  tool  of  political  partisans. 
If  his  desires  were  not  fully  realized,  if  the  pro- 
fessions made  for  him  were  not  fulfilled,  not  on 
him  must  the  iniquity  be  charged.  His  election 
was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people :  it  was 
not  facilitated  by  any  whisper  or  devices  for  bis 
own  elevation.  He  was  the  free  choice  of  the 
people :  who  with  a  noble  impulse  rendered  hom- 
age to  high  excellence,  without  other  thought 
than  that  of  offering  its  highest  suffrage  to  the 
virtue  which  it  instinctively  adored. 

The  world  is  a  harsh  and  dangerous  school : 
while  it  hardens  man  for  action,  it  too  often  does 
so  only  by  the  admixture  of  a  base  alloy.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  him  we  deplore.  There 
was  little  brilliancy  in  his  character:  but  there 
were  all  the  noblest  qualities  which  can  dignify 
and  adorn  human  nature,  without  the  false  glare 
of  those  more  dazzling  properties  which  are  fine- 
quently  but  the  lambent  flames  that  play  around 
putrescence.    The  humility,  \\  hich  worldly  minds 
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rarely  comprehend  or  appreciate,  was  siogularly 
characteristic  of  General  Taylor,  and  in  him  it 
was  Bublime :  his  gentleness  of  demeanor  and 
tenderness  of  heart  relieved  and  set  off  his  sterner 
qualities :  his  cordial  and  affectionate  sympathy 
for  his  fellows,  which  were  beautifully  displayed 
in  the  Mexican  campaign,  were  no  result  of  mili- 
tary policy,  but  spruug  from  the  deep  well  of 
human  kindness  in  his  heart :  they  had  charac- 
terized him  from  his  earliest  days  :  he  wasequally 
considerate  and  firm  :  his  coolness  in  danger 
sprung  from  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  a  self-sus- 
tained, self'poised  character:  his  intellect  was 
clear  and  unclouded,  without  being  rapid :  his 
patience  was  great;  his  endurance  of  all  the 
hardships  of  military  life  was  remarkable,  and 
acccompanied  at  all  times  with  cheerful  hilarity: 
he  was  without  fear,  but  his  courage  was  with- 
out vanity  or  pride  :  when  he  had  taken  the  po- 
sition which  duty  indicated,  he  calmly  mRintained 
it,  and  was  immovable  as  a  rock  in  its  preserva- 
tion. When  nve  consider  the  harmonious  and 
felicitous  union  of  these  high  and  rare  qualities, 
we  cannot  but  deem  him  a  good  man,  and  we 
willingly  think  him  a  great  one. 

The  glorious  day  of  Buena  Vista  will  render 
htm  immortal  to  all  posterity,  but  that  well  fought 
field  was  gained  by  the  exercise  of  exactly  the 
same  virtues  which  he  had  displayed  in  every 
previous  fight  aud  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 
The  occasion  was  ampler,  the  result  grander  and 
more  important,  but  the  presiding  genius  was  the 
aame.  The  opportuuities,  which  might  have 
proved  fatal,  to  any  general  of  inferior  temper, 
were  more  favorable :  the  light  which  was  thrown 
upon  the  action  was  brighter:  the  interest  and 
attention  of  his  countrymen  were  more  fully  con- 
centrated upon  it:  but  if  that  day  had  never 
dawned  General  Taylor  might  have  had  less  re- 
nown, but  he  would  not  have  had  less  title  to  re- 
nown. It  is  not,  however,  this  brilliant  victory, 
though  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  old  world,  and  the  universal  pride 
of  the  American  people,  which  attracts  us  so 
much,  as  the  bearing  of  the  veteran  conqueror. 
Abandoned,  deserted,  stripped  of  his  best  troops, 
coldly  regarded  by  his  government,  without  re- 
serve to  fail  back  on,  withQut  apparent  hope,  scan- 
tily supplied  with  munitions  of  war,  or  necessa- 
ries for  his  army,  insulted  by  the  unjust  vote  of 
Congress  on  his  recent  brilliant  success,  he  await- 
ed the  doom  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
with  the  same  cheerful  tranquillity  with  which 
he  would  have  anticipated  certain  victory.  He 
had  a  duty  to  do,  and  he  was  satisfied  to  do  it, 
without  being  solicitous  of  its  result,  or  of  the 
applause  of  others.  The  victory  of  Buena  Vista 
was  a.s  glorious  as  the  day  of  Thermopylse,  aud 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  less  glorious  if  it  bad ' 


been  a  defeat.  The  reply  of  Gen.  Taylor  l» 
Santa  Anna  was  as  lofty  and  cbivalrons  as  the 
last  speech  of  Leonidaa.  Well  did  he  deserve 
to  find  undying  honour  on  thatfield,  when  he  look^ 
ed  only  for  a  soldier's  grave  with  the  bononrable 
inscription  on  his  tomb  :  he  died  for  his  coaairy 
in  discharge  of  a  soldier's  duty. 

But  a  different  fate  was  reserved  for  him.  He 
survived  the  dangers  of  a  desperate  war  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  peace.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
Gen.  Taylor's  elevation  to  the  Presidency  adde^ 
much  either  to  his  happiness  or  to  his  renown. 
He  was  a  soldier,  not  a  civilian :  and  in  the  new 
trials  and  the  new  scenes  with  w^hich  he  was 
not  familiar,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  perceivt 
the  real  tendency  of  his  measures,  to  leam  either 
the  wishes  or  the  necessities  of  the  people,  or  ta 
'enforce  his  views  without  having  them  oveimled 
in  execution  by  those  to  whom  they  were  con- 
fided. Moreover,  a  party  was  formed  for  bin 
even  against  his  will,  and  it  was  difficnit  for  bis 
plain  sense  and  confiding  temper  to  see  the  dan- 
gers which  might  lurk  beneath  the  suggestions af 
his  friends.  The  icy  fingers  of  death  have  now 
snapped  the  cords  which  bound  him :  and  when 
this  or  future  generations  may  think  upon  his 
memory,  he  will  stand  wholly  severed  and  dia- 
connected  from  any  party  and  from  all  par^ 
movements.  It  will  only  be  remembered  that 
**  he  bore  his  honours  meekly ;"  that  in  his  high 
office,  be  retained  the  purity,  the  integrity«  the 
simplicity  and  the  kindliness  which  characterized 
him  in  his  obscurity;  and  that  he  had  a  patriot^ 
heart  for  the  welfare  of  his  whole  country.  la 
this  respect  his  death  has  perhaps  been  fortunate 
for  his  fame.  The  acrimony  of  political  warfan 
blights  all  that  is  scathed  by  its  breath  :  now 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  the  affectious  and  cfaantable 
judgments  of  the  people,  will  be  estimated  with-  | 
out  the  distorted  vision  of  party  caprice-  The 
clouds,  which  political  dissension  had  spread 
around  him,  have  already  been  lifted  from  bis 
fame :  and  as  he  descends  into  the  tomb,  be  is 
hailed  as  the  Patriot  President,  the  good  man, 
the  gallant  soldier,  the  hero  of  Buena  Vist&,  the 
sincere  imitator  of  the  virtues  of  Washin^on. 

But  if  in  some  respects  his  death  may  be  deem- 
ed fortunate  for  himself,  it  is  all  but  fatal  to  bii 
country.  The  angry  dissensions  and  the  feaifal 
schism,  which  were  checked  for  a  while  by  con- 
fidence in  him  and  his  integrity,  will  now  revive. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  political 
aspirants,  that  they  should  remember  the 
iug,  after  the  solemn  pageant  of  death  has 
by,  and  sacrifice  either  their  ambitious  hopes  «r 
their  sectioual  animosities  to  the  manes  of  tbs 
illustrious  dead.  What  they  refuse  to  their  cona- 
try,  they  will  hardly  render  to  the  shades  of  tbs 
departed.    The  curtain  has  risen  on  the  last  ad 
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of  the  drama.  There  is  no  longer  the  palliation 
of  mistake,  or  the  hope  which  is  bred  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  great  question  must  be  speedily 
settled  over  the  grave  of  Gen.  Taylor,  for  weal 
or  for  woe.    Heaven  prosper  the  issue. 

In  our  melancholy  task  of  doing  honor  to  the 
good  man  who  is  gone,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
ealliDg  to  mind  the  exquisite  agonies  to  which 
that  pure  heart  has  been  subjected  during  the 
brief  term  of  his  supremacy,  by  the  harsh  criti- 
dsms  of  the  press  and  the  bitter  and  malignant 
jadgments  of  Congressional  orators.  He  had 
not  been  trained,  by  the  long  experience  and  re- 
ciprocation of  calumny  and  vituperation,  to  esti- 
mate these  things  at  their  real  worthlessness. 
Bot  in  his  new  trials,  his  tender  and  sensitive 
BStore  was  subjected  to  the  constant  martyrdom 
which  was  inflicted  without  feeling  and  without 
thought,  for  the  attainment  of  petty  ends  and 
personal  aims.  When  we  remember  the  servi* 
CM  of  General  Taylor  to  his  country — services 
beyond  the  reach  of  party  question — and  recol- 
lect the  construction  which  was  put  upon  his 
motives — and  the  ridicule  which  was  showered 
oat  upon  his  character,  conduct,  and  intellect — 
we  cannot  but  deem  it  probable  that  those  who 
have  indulged  in  such  unjust  denunciation  are 
ttot  guiltless  of  his  death.  We  fancy  that  in 
Gen.  Taylor's  last  words  there  are  indications  of 
the  hourly  torment  of  his  illustrious  and  unsought 
office.  Can  those,  who  have  abused  him,  die 
with  the  same  conscientious,  manly,  Christian  i 
avowal  of  a  single  eye  to  duty,  which  formed  the ! 
last  confession  of  the  dying !  His  last  words  were ' 
the  brief  history  of  his  life ;  for  he,  alone  among 
tboQsands,  was  one 

Qiiem  Don  ambigui  fascefi,  non  mobile  vulprns 
Non  lege«,  non  castra  tenent:  qui  pectore  mapio 
Spemque  metumque  doma^,  vitio  Bubliinior  omni 
Exemtua  fatis,  indignaniemque  refcUit 
Fortunam  ;  dubio  quern  non  in  turbine  rerum 
Deprcndit  suprema  dies,  sed  abire  paratum 
Ac  plenum  vita.* 

•  •  • 


TO  PYRRHA. 

{Paraphrase  from  Horace.) 

BY   J.    A.    TURNER. 

Oh !  Pyrrha,  nymph  of  pleasant  caTca 
Reclining  on  a  couch  of  roses, 

What  youtli,  bedewed  in  spicy  waves. 
Close  by  thy  wanton  side  reposes. 

Doth  some  lover,  steeped  in  wine, 
AJid  tliy  golden  tresses  twine 
Wreath  of  flowers,  with  rosy  fingers, 
While  his  lip  mid  nectar  lingers  ? 

He  knows  thee  not,  thou  heartless  one, 
Inconstant  as  the  changing  sea. 

But  fondly  hopes  the  smiling  sun 
Will  ever  mark  thy  constancy. 

Wretched  they  who  know  thee  not 
Pity  on  theu"  hopeless  lot — 
Wo  to  him  who  first  hath  met 
Thee,  the  heartless  and  coquette. 


SONNET  TO  BRITAIN. 

BT  TB£   DUKE    OF    W  E  LLI  NO  TO  ZV  . 

Halt!    Shoulder  arms !    Recover!    Asvouwere! 

Right  wheel !    Eyes  left !    Attention !    Stand  at  earn 

O  Britain  !    O  my  country !     Words  like  these 
Have  made  thy  name  a  terror  nnd  a  fear 
To  all  the  nations.    Witness  £bro*8  banks, 

Asaaye,  Toulouse,  Mivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  erim  despot  muttered  gnuve  qui  pent! 
And  Ner  fled  darkling. — Silence  in  the  ranks  I 
inspired  by  these,  amidst  the  iron  crash 

Oi  armies  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands — immovable  not  rash— 

Until  the  forces  of  the  foeman  droop ; 
Then  knocks  the  Frenchman  to  eternal  smash, 

Pounding  them  into  mummy.     Shoulder,  hoi»p ! 

Bon  Gaultier. 


CORNSTALK,  THE  SHAWAJfEE  CHIER 

BY   THE   REV.   W.   H.    FOOTS. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  Corn- 
stalk thrilled  every  heart  in  West  Virgioia. 
Here  and  there  among  the  mountains  may  bo 
found  an  aged  one,  who  remembers  the  terrors 
of  Indian  warfare  as  they  raged  on  the  rivers, 
and  in  the  retired  glens,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
under  that  noted  savage.  Cornstalk  was  to  the 
Indians  of  West  Virginia,  what  Powhatan  waa 
to  the  tribes  on  the  Sea  Coast,  the  greatest  and 
the  last  chief.  At  the  time  of  bis  greatest  power 
he  lived  west  of  the  Ohio.  His  tribe,  the  Sha- 
wanees,  built  their  towns  on  the  Scioto  and 
Muskingum.  They  had  held  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  but  bad  retired  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  whites. 

The  first  settlers  in  the  valley  found  but  few 
Indians,  resident  east  of  the  Alleghany:  and 
these  few  appeared  the  remains  of  once  flour- 
ishing tribes,  or  as  straggling  companies  from 
tribes  farther  West.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  war  of  1756,  called  Braddock*s  war,  all 
the  Indians  disappeared  from  the  Shenandoah, 
and  for  years  never  returned  except  for  massacre 
or  for  plunder.  The  names  of  all  the  smaller 
tribes  that  were  scattered  over  the  country,  from 
the  Bine  Ridge  to  the  Ohio,  cannot  be  gathered; 
and  no  historical  fHct  of  importance  depends 
upon  their  preservation.  There  was  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  collections  of  the  tribe?,  but  no  one 
can  tell  whether  it  wap  generic,  or  from  conquest* 
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or  confederacy,  or  the  result  of  them  all.  The 
Eastern  Indians  called  the  Western,  with  whom 
they  were  continually  at  enmity,  Massawomecs, 
and  described  them  as  powerful  and  extending 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  great  Lakes.  The 
tribes  under  this  general  name  passed  away, 
some  to  the  South,  to  the  Catawbas.some  to  ihe 
regions  west  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  formed  the 
powerful  confederacy  that  uuder  Cornstalk  gave 
Virginians  the  most  bloody  battle  in  the  annals 
of  Southern  and  Western  Colonial  warfare. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  the  head  waters  of  the  Poto- 
mac, including  the  beautiful  Valley,  were  the  scene 
of  fierce  contests  between  the  Catawbas  from  the 
southern  river  of  that  name,  and  the  Delawares 
from  the  river  of  the  same  name  at  the  North. 
It  was  becoming,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful 
prairies  and  rivers,  like  Kentucky,  **  a  dark  and 
bloody  ground.*'  All  traditions  of  battles,  and 
there  are  many  in  this  region,  relate  to  contests 
between  these  tribes  and  their  allies.  They  were 
fierce  and  relentless,  and  their  battles  bloody  and 
and  cruel.  For  many  years  the  whites  iu  the 
lower  part  of  the  Valley  were  undisturbed  by 
savage  depredations,  while  the  first  settlements, 
on  the  upper  end,  experienced  a  bloody  re- 
ception. 

Cornstalk,  like  other  savages,  has  no  youth  in 
history.  We  know  nothing  of  his  early  training, 
and  suppose  it  diilered  nothing  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  tribe,  in  its  early  exercises.  The 
first  we  know  of  him,  he  led  an  expedition  in 
170*3  agaiui^t  the  inhabitants  of  Greenbrier, 
and  exterminated  the  infant  Settlements.  These 
were  on  Muddy  Creek  and  the  Levels.  It  was 
a  time  of  peace  and  profound  security.  The 
savages  were  received  as  on  a  friendly  visit ;  and 
after  being  feasted  murdered  all  the  males  but  one, 
who  being  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  when 
the  carnage  began,  took  the  alarm  and  Hcd.  The 
women  and  children  wore  carried  away  into 
slavery,  but  few  of  them  being  murdered.  Corn- 
stalk passed  on  to  Jackson's  river,  in  Bath,  and 
found  the  families  on  their  guard  by  the  alarm 
given  by  the  fugitive  from  the  Levels.  As  they 
fled  to  Augusta,  Cornstalk  passed  on  to  Carr's 
Creek  iu  Rockbridge,  and  massacred  or  took 
prisoners  many  families.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  depredations  were  extended  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Staunton,  with  great  ferocity. 
The  war  was  not  general,  as  in  the  year  1G55 
and  onward,  when  numerous  bands  of  Indians 
traversed  the  upper  end  of  the  Shenandoah  VaU 
ley,  the  pastures  of  the  Roanoke;  but  was  more 
bloody,  as  the  country  was  taken  unawares  by 
the  Shawanecs,  who  stood  foremost  as  enemies 
of  the  V^ir;^inians.  Colonel  Bouquet  was  or- 
dered to  Furt  ritt  with  a  regiment  of  British 


Regulars,  and  some  companies  of  Militia  Droa 
the  frontiers.  The  Sbawanees  intimidated  by  thii 
force  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
delivered  up  their  prisoners,  which  were  Dame- 
rous,  to  return  to  desolated  houses  and  murdered 
families.  With  this  introduction  Cornstalk  paatei 
unobserved  for  a  number  of  years ;  till  as  the  r^ 
ward  of  his  bravery  and  management,  iu  1774  bo 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  great  Confederaej  of 
Virginia  Indians,  West  of  the  Ohio,  to  resemihe 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  or  *^  long  knives" 
as  the  Western  Indians  called  the  Virginia  troopi, 
and  stop  the  current  of  emigration  to  the  VVeit. 

All  savages  seem  to  us  alike  as  the  trees  of 
the  distant  forest.  Here  and  there  one  unitei 
in  his  own  person,  all  the  excellencies,  aod  be- 
comes the  favourable  representative  of  the  whole, 
the  image  of  savage  greatness,  the  one  grand 
character  in  which  all  others  are  lost  to  history 
or  observation.  Cornstalk  possessed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  savage  greatness,  oratory,  statesmaa* 
ship  and  heroism,  with  beauty  of  person  and 
strength  of  frame.  In  appearance  he  was  ma- 
jestic, in  manners  easy  and  winning.  Of  bison- 
tory.  Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  Senr.,  an  officer 
in  DuumoreV  army,  m  1774,  having  heard  tbe 
grand  speech  to  Dunmore  iu  Camp  Charlone, 
says — **I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  but  never 
have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  sur- 
passed those  of  Cornstalk  on  that  occasion.'* 
Of  his  statesmanship  and  bravery  there  is  ampk 
evidence  both  iu  the  fact  that  be  was  cboieB 
head  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  mantier  be 
conducted  the  war  of  1774,  and  particularly  by 
his  directions  of  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant. 

The  Indians  had  abandoned  the  country  eiit 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  whites  had  followed  tbeir 
retreat  to  the  rivers  that  fall  iuto  that  beaotifal 
stream.  The  attempts  to  form  eettleraeots  ii 
Kentucky  alarmed  the  whole  savage  race;  aad 
the  preparations  to  lay  off  for  the  soldiers  in  Brad- 
dock's  war  their  bounty  lands  uear  the  City  ef 
Louisville  on  the  falls,  exa8|)erated  them  to  tbe 
highest  degree.  A  Confederacy  was  formed e( 
which  Cornstalk  was  made  the  head«  Tbe  im- 
mediate apparent  cause  of  hostilities  was  foaod 
in  the  plunderiugs  and  murders  perpetrated  ea 
the  frontiers.  The  savages  were  incensed  by 
encroachments ;  the  whites  were  jealous  of  die 
Indians,  and  many  of  them  not  averse  to  an  ou^ 
break;  causes  of  complaint  arose  ou  both  sidefli 
from  individual  wrong  and  suffering;  some  tra* 
ders  gave  offence  and  were  murdered ;  rctalia* 
tion  produced  more  murders;  and  murders  pre* 
voked  retaliation.  Before  the  war  of  1774  wn 
ended  there  was  a  general  conviction,  in  We* 
Virginia,  that  the  Governor  was  less  ignorant  of 
the  designs  of  the  savages,  than  bis  efforts  tt 
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defend  the  ceantry  would  justify ;  and  that  the  trou- 
bles on  the  froatiers  were  au  anticipated  check 
to  the  revolutionary  movements  then  agitating 
the  colony.    In  April  of  1774  Col.  Angus  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  was 
sent  with  a  regiment  to  intimidate  the  Indians  on 
the  Muskingum,  and  prevent  a  confederacy  by 
immediate  danger.      After  a  sharp  skirmish  he 
destroyed  their  towns,  and  returned  with  some 
hostages.    This  excursion,  though  successful,  did 
not  hinder  their  warlike  preparations;  the  con- 
federacy already  formed,  was  strengthened  and 
the  savage  spirit  thirsted  for  revenge.     All  the 
savages  of  Ohio  declared  for  war  with  Virginia. 
While  McDonald  was  making  his  excursion,  a 
more  formidable  force  was  in  preparation,  in  two 
divisions,  one  to  be  conducted  by  the  Governor, 
LordDunmore,  and  the  other  by  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  of  Botetourt.    Dunmore  was  to  collect 
bis  forces  from  Frederick,  Shenandoah,  and  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Port  Pitt,  and  march 
directly  to  that  place,  and  then  proceed  down  the 
river  in  boats  to  Point  Pleasant.    At  this  place 
ho  was  to  be  reinforced  by  Lewis  with  the  forces 
from   Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bedford,  Culpepper 
and  Washington  counties.    General  Lewis  ren- 
dezvoused  at  Lewisburg,  Camp  Union,  about 
the  4th  of  September.     His  brother  Col.  C  harles 
Lewis  had  command  of  the  Augusta  Companies, 
nnder  Captains   George  Matthews,  Alexander 
McClenachan,  John  Dickenson,  John  Lewis,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  William  Paul,  Joseph  Haynesi 
and  Samuel  Wilson.     Colonel  William  Fleming 
commanded     the  Botetourt  companies,   under 
Captains  Matthew  Arbuckle,  John  Murray,  John 
Lewis,  James  Robertson,  Robert  McClenachan, 
James  Ward,  and  John  Stuart.   Col.  John  Fields, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  Braddock's  war,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  massacre  in  Cornstalk's 
inroad  on  Greenbrier,  raised  a  company  in  Cul- 
pepper, hie  native  county,  and  joined  the  camp. 

Captains  Evan  Shelby,  William  Russell,  and 

Herbert,  led  companies  from  Washington ;  and 
Captain  Thomas  Buford,  from  Bedford.  These 
four  companies  were  to  be  under  Col.  William 
Christian,  who  was  collecting  more  men,  and  ex- 
pected to  join  Lewis  at  Poiut  Pleasant.  On  the 
Jlth  of  the  month  General  Lewis  began  his 
narch  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kenawha,  his  forces 
amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred  men.  There 
was  no  track  for  the  army  and  few  white  men 
bad  ever  gone  down  the  Kenawha.  Capt. 
Matthew  Arbuckle  was  the  principal  pilotthrough 
the  mountains.  The  army  received  its  supplies 
from  pack  horses  and  droves  of  cattle  that  fol- 
Jewed  in  the  rear;  and  performed  the  march  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  19  days.  Col. 
Fields  at  first  declined  the  authority  of  General 
Lewia  and  marched  by  himself,  till  falling  in  with 


Indian  scouts,   he  thought  it  prudent  to  unite 
with  Lewis. 

A  braver  force  was  never  raided  in  Virginia 
than  that  which  marched  to  Point  Pleasant  under 
Lewis.  **  It  consisted,"  says  Captain  Stuart, 
"chiefly  of  young  volunteers,  well  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms,  as  hunting  in  those  days  was  much 
practised,  and  preferred  to  agricultural  pursuits 
by  enterprising  young  men.  The  produce  of  the 
soil  was  of  little  value  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  ways  bad,  and  the  distance  to 
market  too  great  to  make  it  esteemed.  Such 
pursuits  enured  them  to  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  discipline 
or  military  order,  when  in  an  enemy's  country, 
well  skilled  in  their  own  manner  of  warfare,  and 
were  quite  unacquainted  with  military  operations 
of  any  kind.  Ignorance  of  their  duties,  together 
with  high  notions  of  Independence  and  equality 
of  condition,  rendered  the  service  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  disagreeable  to  the  commander,  who 
was  by  nature  of  a  lofty  and  high  military  spirit.** 
One  of  the  Augusta  companies  that  took  its  de- 
parture from  Staunton  excited  admiration  for  the 
height  and  uniformity  of  their  stature.  In  the 
bar  room  of  Sampson  Matthews*  tavern  a  meas- 
sure  was  taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  men 
in  the  company  were  six  feet  two  inches  without 
their  shoes.  But  two  were  only  six  feet.  This 
mark  remained  upon  the  wall  till  the  tavern  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1838. 

Patriotic  and  brave  the  Valley  boys  submitted 
to  the  rigid  discipline  of  Lewis  with  reluctance, 
but  fought  with  valor.  Passing  through  an  un- 
trod  wilderness  they  outmarched  Dunmore  on  a 
beaten  track.  Their  General  had  seen  much 
service.  A  Captain  in  1752,  he  was  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  attack  of  the  French  at  Little  Mea- 
dows, and  received  two  wounds.  In  1775  he 
was  Major  under  Washington,  and  in  attempting 
to  rescue  Grant  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rash  adventure,  was  taken  prisoner.  While  in 
captivity  he  had  the  famous  quarrel  with  Grant 
for  abusing  the  Americans,  which  he  ended  by 
spitting  in  the  English  Majorca  face.  When  nom- 
inations were  about  to  be  handed  in  for  Com- 
mander-in-Chief a  few  years  after  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  Washington  named  Lewis  to  his 
colleagues,  as  a  fit  person  for  the  general  com- 
mand. *^  In  person/*  says  Stuart,  **  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  of  uncommon  strength  and  agility, 
and  his  form  of  the  most  exact  symmetry  that  I 
ever  beheld  in  human  being,  he  had  a  stern  and 
invincible  countenance,  and  was  of  a  reserved 
and  distant  deportment,  which  rendered  his  pres- 
ence more  awful  than  engaging."  The  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  observed  of  him  at  the  treaty 
at  Fort  Stauwix,  1768,  at  which  he  was  com- 
missioner from  Virginia,  that  ^*  the  earth  seemed 
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to  tremble  ander  him  as  be  walked  along/*— of 
bis  bravery  and  general  fitness  to  command,  his 
troops  never  expressed  a  doubt;  but  of  the  se> 
verity  of  discipline  they  loudly  complained.  A 
reference  to  this  clamor  by  Washington's  col- 
leagues prevented  his  nomination  for  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Col.  Charles  Lewis  was  of  a  noble 
appearance,  had  been  in  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  Indians  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  troops. 
From  the  forces  under  General  Lewis's  com- 
mand the  following  names  are  found  eminent  in 
after  life,  Col.  William  Fleming,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  General  Isaac  Shelby,  first  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  and  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam and  Col.  John  Campbell,  heroes  of  King's 
Mountain,  Gen.  Evan  Shelby  of  Tennessee, 
Gen.  Andrew  Moore,  the  first  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  Col.  John 
Stuart  of  Greenbrier;  Gen.  Tate  of  Washing- 
ton county;  Col.  William  McKee,  of  Kentucky; 
Col.  John  Steele,  Governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory;  Col.  Charles  Cameron  of  Bath;  Geo. 
Bazaleel  Wells,  of  Ohio;  and  Gen.  George 
Mathews,  distinguished  at  Guilford,  and  particu- 
larly at  Brandywine,  Governor  of  Georgia  and 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  bravery  and  number  of 
forces  under  Lewis,  we  shall  more  admire  the 
courage  aud  conduct  of  Cornstalk,  in  the  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant.  And  his  warriors  merited  re- 
nown as  "the  terrible  Shawanees.'' 

On  reaching  Point  Pleasant,  there  was  no  trace 
of  Dunmore.  After  waiting  some  days.  General 
Lewis  dispatched  two  men  to  proceed  by  land  to 
Fori  Pitt,  in  search  of  the  Governor.  On  Sab- 
bath the  9th  of  October,  three  men  came  to 
Lewis's  camp,  as  express  from  the  Governor, 
bearing  information  of  his  march  by  land  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking,  directly  for  the 
Shawanee  towns,  accompanied  with  orders  to 
Lewis  to  join  him  there.  This  unexpected  change 
in  the  Governor's  movements  surprised  Lewis, 
and  connexion  in  with  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
day  gave  rise  to  suspicions  greatly  injurious  to 
the  Governor's  character.  Nothing  less  than 
the  designed  exposure  of  Lewis's  army  to  the 
savage  force  has  been  charged  upon  Dunmore. 
And  the  events  of  a  few  succeeding  years  have 
given  this  suspicion  a  place  in  history,  though 
Dunmore's  march  can  be  accounted  for  on  other 
principles. 

One  of  the  express,  by  name  McCuIIough,  en- 
quired for  Capt.  John  Stuart,  with  whom  he'had 
made  some  acquaintance,  a  few  years  previous, 
in  Philadelphia.  Capt.  Stuart,  afterwards  Col. 
Stuart,  of  Greenbrier,  was  then  on  guard.  In 
his  narrative  of  Indian  wars,  which  in  many 
thing  is  our  authority,  he  says  of  McCullough — 


'*  he  made  it  his  business  to  visit  me,  to  renetr 
our  acquaintance ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  eon* 
versation  be  informed  me  be  had  recently  left 
the  Shawanee  towns  and  gone  to  die  Governor^ 
camp.  This  made  me  desiroos  to  know  Ui 
opinion  of  our  expected  snccess  in  subdniog  the 
Indians,  and  whether  he  thought  they  wooM  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  offer  fight  to  ns,  as  «« 
supposed  we  had  a  force  superior  to  any  tbiag 
they  would  afford  us.  He  answered — *  Aye,  tbey 
will  give  you  grinders,  and  that  before  iong,'— 
and  repeating  it  with  an  oath,  swore  we  sktM 
get  grinders  very  soon,"  The  expteae  left  dn 
camp  that  evening  to  return  to  the  Goreraor. 
This  conversation  shows  that  the  forces  ander 
Lewis  were  not  aware  of  the  confederacy  of  lbs 
Indians.  They  were  thinking  only  of  the  Skft' 
wanees  with  their  few  hundred  warriore. 

The  Baule  of  Point  Pleasant  took   place  tbs 
next  morning,  Monday,  October  10th.      **Tw» 
young  men,"  says  Stuart«  ^<  set  out  Tery  eaiiy  t» 
hunt  for  deer.    They  happened  to  ramble  op  tbt 
river  (Ohio)  two  or  three  miles,  and  on  aeaddei 
fell  on  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  who  had  cnesed 
the  river  the  evening  before,  and  were  jnet  fixing 
for  battle.    They  discovered  the  young  men  and 
fired  upon  them  ;  one  was  killed,  the  other  i 
ped,  and  got  into  our  camp  just  before 
He  stopped  just  before  my  tent,  and  1  discovered 
a  number  of  men  collecting  around  him  as  I  Isj 
in  my  bed.      1  jumped  and  approached  him  to 
know  what  was  the  alarm,  when  I  beard  him 
declare  that  be  had  seen  above  five  acres  of  land 
covered  with   Indians,  as  thick  as  they  codU 
stand  one  behind  another."      This  body  of  In- 
dians was  composed  of  the  entire  forces  of  tke 
Shawanees,  and  with  tbem  were  united  the  Wy- 
andots  and  Delawares,  Mingos  and  Cayugas, 
each  comprising  some  small  tribes.     At  the  head 
of  this  army  was  Cornstalk,  the  bravest  man  ef 
the  bravest  tribe.     **  Of  all  the  Indians,"  says 
Stuart,  *'  the  Shawanees  were  the  most  bloody 
aud  terrible,  holding  all  other  men,  as  well  In- 
dians as  Whites,  in  contempt  as  warriors  incoa- 
parison  with  themselves.     This  opinion 
them   more  restless  and  fierce  than  any 
savages;  and  they  boasted  that  they  had   killed 
ten  times  as  many  whites  as  any  other  Indians 
did.    They  were  a  well  formed,  active  and  inge- 
nious people,  were  assuming  and  imperioss  ia 
the  presence  of  others  not  of  their  nation,  and 
sometimes  very  cruel.     It  was  chiefly  the  Sha- 
wanees that  cut  off  the  British  army  under  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  in  the  year  1755,  only  ninetecfi 
years  before  our  battle,  when  the  General  faiai- 
self,  and  Sir  Peter  Hackett,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, were  both  slain,  and  the  mere  remnant  of 
the  whole  army  only  escaped.    It  was  tbey,  foo^ 
defeated  Major  Grant  and  his  Scotch  Highlanden* 
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•t  Fort  Pitt,  in  1758,  where  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  killed  and  taken  prisonere."  The 
■amber  of  warriore  assembled  could  never  be  as- 
certained. They  have  been  variously  estimated 
from  one  thousand  to  four  hundred.  On  Sab- 
bath evening,  October  ^h,  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
to  the  east  bank,  about  the  time  the  express  of 
tbe  Governor  left  the  camp  of  Lewis. 

The  plan  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have  been 
to  surprise  the  camp  of  Lewis  before  he  formed 
•juncture  with  Dunmore,  and  the  principle  and 
outlines  of  attack  as  well  as  time  and  place  were 
well  chosen.  Cornstalk  after  crossing  the  Ohio 
and  encamping  about  two  miles  from  Lewis,  who 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  a 
savage  force,  called  a  council  and  proposed  to 
go  into  camp  and  ask  for  peace.  Whether  he 
had  become  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
straining the  advance  of  the  Virginians  westward, 
by  force  of  arms,  since,  after  all  his  warriors  had 
done  the  tide  rolled  on  almost  unbroken  by  their 
terrible  battles  and  murderous  victories,  and 
hoped  now  with  a  show  of  force  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  ;^or  whether  he  wished  only 
to  try  the  spirit  of  his  warriors,  now  almost  in 
sight  of  their  enemy,  has  never  been  revealed. 
But  battle  was  unanimously  demanded  by  the 
council ;  and  preparations  made  to  surprise  the 
camp  of  Lewis  at  sunrise.  Eariy  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth,  as  they  were  about  commencing 
tbeir  march,  they  were  discovered  by  the  two 
deer  hunters.  The  survivor  spraad  the  alarm  in 
the  camp.  The  General  deliberately  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  then  coolly  ordered  his  brother.  Col. 
Charles  Lewis,  and  Col.  FJeming  each  to  lead  a 
detachment  of  their  troops  under  their  eldest 
captains,  in  the  direction  of  the  reported  enemy. 
The  camp  was  put  in  order  for  immediate  action. 
So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  savages  tbe 
detachments  were  met  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp,  in  sight  of  their  guards.  The 
seouts  in  advance  of  each  detachment  were  shot 
down,  and  a  heavy  firing  commenced  on  the 
whole  line.  At  the  first  volley  the  Colonels  fell 
badly  wounded.  Lewis  having  discharged  his 
piece,  and  as  he  said^  "sent  one  of  the  enemy 
before  to  eternity,"  fell  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 
Recovering  himself,  he  unwillingly  returned  to 
camp  supported  by  Capt.  Murry,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  Mr.  Bailey  of  Capt.  Paul's  company, 
and  in  a  few  hours  breathed  his  last  in  his  tent, 
while  the  battle  was  raging  around  him.  Col. 
Fleming  was  borne  in  dbabled.  The  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  the  fall  of  the  Colonels,  and  the 
bearing  theoa  back  to  camp,  threw  the  detach- 
ments into  confusion,  and  a  retreat  to  the  camp 
was  begun.  Col.  Fields  met  them  with  his 
troops ;  they  rallied  and  pressing  rapidly  on  the 
foe  drove  them  hack  some  distance  from  the 


ground  of  the  first  attack.  The  Indians  disap* 
peered ;  and  after  a  short  time  rushed  on  fnri* 
ously  to  the  attack,  and  again  gave  way  to  the 
advancing  Virginians.  Forming  aline  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Kenawha,  which  met  each  other  at 
right  angles,  the  savages  enclosed  Lewis's  forces 
on  the  Point,  and  stationing  a  band  of  warriors 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  prevent 
their  escape  in  the  event  of  their  defeat,  by  al- 
ternately advancing  and  retreating,  they  carried 
on  the  battle  through  the  whole  day  with  unre- 
mitting ardor.  Coming  near  the  camp  they 
would  sometimes  shout  **  we  are  eleven  hundred 
strong,  and  two  thousand  more  coming,''  refer- 
ring to  the  number  of  Lewis*s  men  and  the  ex- 
pected reinforcement  under  Col.  Christian.  This 
excited  suspicion  in  the  camp  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Governor  or  his  express,  who 
alone  could  have  told  these  Indians  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  camp. 

Cornstalk's  voice  was  heard  through  the  day* 
above  the  din  of  battle,  shouting  to  his  men. 
One  who  had  been  a  prisoner  recognized  the 
voice  and  knew  the  words.  **  What  is  he  say- 
ing," enquired  Capt.  Stuart.  "  He  Bayabestrong^ 
be  strong,"  replied  the  soldier.  One  of  the  war- 
riors near  him  showing,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle* 
less  courage  than  became  a  brave,  with  one  blow 
of  his  tomahawk.  Cornstalk  cleft  his  skull.  In 
one  of  the  assaults  the  brave  CoK  Fields  was 
shot.  His  fall  greatly  dispirited  his  men  for  a 
time.  "  Be  Strong  !  "  "  Be  Strong  !  "  echoed 
terribly  over  the  battle,  while  the  fall  of  the  three 
Colonels,  and  Captain  after  Captain,  and  filesof 
men,  inspirited  the  savages  to  press  on  with  re- 
newed vigor.  The  bravery  of  the  commander 
never  wavered,  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Hij9  majestic  person  was  seen  moving  from  place 
to  place,  with  **a  stern  invincible  countenance." 
The  courage  of  his  men  having  sufiered  a  tem- 
porary shock,  in  the  sudden  attack  and  the  losa 
of  their  beloved  officers,  arose  with  their  danger 
and  the  terrible  Shawanees  found  the  *' long- 
knives"  fully  prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  comrades.  Eariy  in  the  day  Lewis  con- 
trived to  despatch  two  runners  up  the  Kenawha 
to  hasten  the  advance  of  Col.  Christian.  To- 
wards evening,  perceiving  that  the  assaults  of 
the  savages  were  unabated  in  violence,  and  fear- 
ing lest  night  might  give  the  Indians  some  ad- 
vantage unless  the  battle  was  brought  to  a  close 
before  the  day  departed,  he  sent  a  detachment 
under  Captains  Isaac  Shelby,  George  Mathews, 
and  John  Stuart,  to  proceed  up  the  Kenawha, 
under  cover  of  the  banks,  to  Crooked  Creek,  and 
up  that  creek,  under  the  banks  and  weeds,  some 
distance  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
march  down  upon  the  savages  towards  the  Point. 
The  unlooked-for  appearance  of  this  company  is 
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their  rear  alarmed  the  Indians.  They  supposed 
the  detachment  to  be  the  expected  reinforcement 
under  Col.  Christian  and  gave  way.  Before  sun- 
down they  crossed  the  Ohio,  leaving  many  of  their 
dead.  Col.  Christian  reached  the  camp  before 
midnight  and  found  preparations  for  a  renewed 
attack,  as  the  retreat  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  as  a  feint.  But  the  battle  had  been  deci- 
sive, the  savages  retreated  to  their  towns.  The 
loss  of  Lewis  in  this  day*8  battle  was  2  Colonels. 
6  Captains,  3  Lieutenants,  and  64  subalterns  and 
privates  killed;  and  140  wounded.  About  one- 
fifth  of  his  whole  force  was  disabled.  The  loss 
of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Col.  Christian 
marched  over  the  field  of  battle  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  and  found  thirty-three  dead,  left  by 
the  Indians  in  their  rapid  retreat.  Their  loss 
during  the  day  was  probably  greater  than  that  of 
the  Virginians.  With  them  it  was  a  desperate 
battle;  if  they  were  vanquished  they  had  no 
hope  of  future  success;  if  victorious  they  might 
yet  triumph.  And  they  fought  like  men  that 
staked  all  upon  the  issue  of  that  day's  contest. 

Upon  reaching  a  place  of  safety  the  Indians 
held  a  council.  Cornstalk  inquired  what  was  to 
be  done.  They  had  been  defeated,  and  *'the 
long  knives"  were  pressing  on  them.  No  one 
made  reply.  After  a  pause  Cornstalk  arose  and 
•aid,  "We  must  fight,  or  we  are  undone."  ••  Let 
as  kill  all  our  women  and  children,  and  go  fight 
till  we  die.**  No  answer  was  made.  After  a 
pause  he  arose  again  and  striking  his  tomahawk 
into  the  post  in  the  centre  of  the  council,  said — 
**  ril  go  and  make  peace.**  The  warriors  around 
all  grunted  out—"  Ough,  ough,  ough."  Runners 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Governor  to 
solicit  peace  and  protection  from  the  **Big 
knife,**  and  Cornstalk  with  his  sister,  the  Grena- 
dier Squaw  set  out  to  meet  Dunmore. 

After  burying  the  dead,  and  making  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  wounded,  Lewis,  leav- 
ing a  guard  at  the  Point,  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  towns  on  the  Scioto.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  met  by  an  express  from  Dunmore,  with 
orders  to  return  to  Kenawha  as  he  was  about  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Lewis  on  con- 
sultation with  his  officers  determined  to  press  on 
towards  the  Scioto.  The  Indian  spies  reported 
the  advance  of  "  the  long  knives,'*  and  the  chiefs 
expressed  great  uneasinessi  believing  their  towns 
to  be  in  danger,  and  fearing  that  Dunmore  could 
not  prevent  their  destruction.  The  Governor 
with  the  chief  White  Eyes,  met  the  General  at 
Kellecanie  creek,  in  sight  of  a  village  the  Indians 
had  just  deserted  and  set  on  fire,  and  informing 
him  of  the  treaty  in  progress,  repeated  the  orders 
for  the  return  of  the  Virginians  to  the  Kenawha. 
The  Governor  requested  an  introduction  to  the 
officers  individuaUy,  and  expressed  his  high  ap- 


probation of  their  spirit,  complimenting  them  oa 
their  gallantry  in  the  late  action.  Lewis  relw- 
tantly  commenced  his  retreat,  and  Dunmora 
returned  to  his  camp. 

The  Virginians  very  nnwiliingly  let  go  the  op- 
portunity of  destroying  the  Indian  towns.  Ths 
memory  of  the  massacres  on  Muddy  Creek,  the 
Levels,  and  Cave's  Creek,  and  other  murdera  of 
families  and  individuals,  and  the  loss  of  ao  maay 
brave  companions  in  the  late  battle  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  retaliation,  and  the  desire  to  strike  a 
blow  that  should  forever  intimidate  the  saTages. 
General  Lewis  carried  with  him  to  his  grave  a 
full  belief  that  Dunmore  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Indians. 

The  Governor  marched  on  towards  Cbilieodit 
and  encamped  on  a  plain  appointed  for  hia  con- 
ference with  the  Indian  chiefs.  On  the  third  day 
Cornstalk  came  with  eight  chiefs  to  Tisit  the 
Governor,  and  was  introduced  by  the  interprs* 
ters.  Dunmore  read  from  a  written  paper  ifaa 
charges  against  the  Indians,  their  infraetioa 
of  former  treaties,  and  their  unprovoked  mar> 
ders.  Cornstalk  replied,  and  in  strains  of  com- 
manding eloquence  defended  his  red  brethren, 
and  made  recriminations.  A  time  was  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  for  the  chiefs  of  the  difler- 
ent  tribes  to  come  and  arrange  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  After  a  few  days  Cornstalk  came  alone 
and  informed  Dunmore  that  none  of  the  M iogoes 
would  attend,  and  that  he  feared  the  result  as  t» 
the  other  tribes.  Dunmore  sent  two  interpreten 
to  Logan,  the  Mingo,  to  request  his  attendance^ 
He  replied,  "  I  am  a  warrior  and  not  a  conosef- 
lor  and  I  will  not  go."  Shortly  after  Cornstalk 
came  again  with  two  chiefs;  and  negotiatioas 
were  entered  upon  in  good  faith.  Colonel  Wil- 
son says — "  When  Cornstalk  arose,  be  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  audible  voice,  without  stammering,  er 
repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks 
while  addressing  Dunmore  were  truly  grand,  yet 
graceful  and  attractive.**  As  he  became  excited 
he  spake  so  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  camp. 
In  the  strains  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  widt 
the  skill  of  a  statesman,  he  negotiated  the  treaty. 
He  sketched  in  lively  colors  the  once  proepersas 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  set  in  sad  contrast 
their  present  degradation.  Exclaiming  agaiast 
the  perfidiousneas  of  the  whites,  and  particularlj 
the  dishonesty  of  the  traders,  he  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty,  that  no  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  private  ac- 
count ;  that  such  things  as  they  needed  sboald 
be  sent  by  honest  men  who  should  exchange  ai 
a  fair  price  for  their  skins  and  furs :  and  finally, 
that  no  spirits  of  any  kind  should  be  sent  amongst 
them,  because  the  fire-water  brought  evil  lo  cba 
Indians. 
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It  was  agreed  by  Danmore  and  Coraatalk 
that  hostilities  should  cease,  that  the  prisoners 
ihoald  be  delivered  up,  and  that  as  many  of  the 
ehiels  as  could  be  prevailed  upon,  should  meet 
eominissioners  from  Virginia  the  next  summer  at 
Fort  Pitt  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

Cornstalk  won  the  highest  admiration  from  the 
Tii^inians,  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  at  Point 
Pleasant,  and  for  the  manner  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  attacked  the  forces  of 
his  enemies  before  they  could  form  a  juncture,  and 
foaght  bravely  in  hopes  of  subduing  them  in  detail. 
And  bad  he  conquered  Lewis,  Dunmore  and  his 
troopB  would  probably  have  been  massacred. 
Failing  in  the  battle,  he  hastened  to  save  his 
towns  by  negotiation  with  the  Governor;  and 
effected  his  purpose  notwithstanding  the  short- 
sighted obstinacy  of  the  chiefs,  which  exposed 
the  whole  to  ruin.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  designs  of  Dunmore  in  regard  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Virginians,  it  is  evident  Cornstalk  was 
more  sagacious  than  the  Governor, 

We  have  nothing  more  of  Cornstalk  worthy 
of  special  notice,  till  the  spring  of  1777.  The 
coalition  formed  by  the  English  and  all  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Ohio,  against  the  colonies  contend- 
ing for  their  independence,  was  nearly  complete. 
The  Shawaoees  alone  had  not  entered  into  the 
confederacy.  The  young  warriors  thirsting  to 
avenge  their  countrymen  slain  at  the  Point,  and 
jealous  of  the  Virginians,  were  eager  for  war. 
Cornstalk  opposed  the  confederacy.  He  dread- 
ed war  with  ^'  the  long  knives."  He  believed 
the  safety  of  his  tribe  could  now  be  found  only 
in  the  friendship  of  the  Virginians.  In  this  pos- 
tare  of  affairs,  he  visited  Point  Pleasant,  in  com- 
pany with  Red  Hawk  and  another  Indian,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Capt.  Arbuckle,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison.  To  him  Cornstalk 
communicated  the  situation  and  design  of  the 
Indians;  that  all  his  nation  but  his  own  tribe 
were  for  war;  and  that  they  **  would  float  with 
the  stream  in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  stem  it;" 
and  that  hostilities  would  speedily  commence. 
Capt.  Arbuckle  thought  it  proper  to  detain  Corn- 
stalk and  his  companions  as  hostages  for  the 
Shawanees ;  and  seutinformation  of  the  true  state 
of  things  to  Williamsburg.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  to  raise  in  the  Valley  and  Western 
settlements  a  volunteer  force,  to  march  uuder 
Col.  George  Skillem  of  Rockbridge.  With  much 
difficulty  a  force  was  collected.  In  Greenbrier  a 
•mall  company  only  joined  the  Colonel,  and  that 
was  raised  principally  by  the  efforts  of  Capt. 
4ohn  Stuart.  It  was  composed  largely  of  militia 
offieere  who  went  as  privates,  among  whom  was 
Stuart.  They  reached  the  Point  in  safety,  ex- 
pecting General  Hand  from  Pittsburg  to  take 


the  command  and  lead  them  against  the  Indiaa 
towns. 

While  waiting  for  Gen.  Hand,  the  officers  held 
frequent  conversations  with  Cornstalk,  who  ap- 
peared to  take  pleasure  in  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
afternoon  while  delineating  upon  the  floor  a  map 
of  the  country  between  the  Shawanee  towns  and 
the  Mississippi,  shewing  the  direction  of  the  vari- 
ous rivers  emptying  in  those  mighty  streams,  a 
shouting  was  heard  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Ohio.  Cornstalk  rose  deliberately,  went  out 
and  answered  the  call.  Immediately  a  young 
chief  crossed  the  river,  whom  Cornstalk  embra- 
ced with  the  greatest  tenderness.  It  was  his 
son  Elinipsico,  who,  distressed  at  the  long  ab- 
sence of  his  father  from  his  tribe,  had  come  in 
search  of  him. 

The  next  morning  a  council  of  officers  was 
held,  on  account  of  the  long  delay  of  Gen.  Hand. 
Cornstalk  was  invited  to  be  present.  He  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  recounted  his  actions  after 
the  battle  at  the  Point  three  years  before, — that 
he  had  proposed  to  the  warriors  to  kill  the  women 
and  children,  and  there  to  fight  till  they  were  all 
killed,  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  this,  that  he 
had  proposed  to  Dunmore  peace.  Previous  to 
this  the  Indians  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  closed  every  sentence  of  his  speech, 
says  Stuart,  with  these  words — '*When  I  was  a 
young  man  and  went  to  war,  I  thought  that  might 
be  the  last  time,  and  I  would  return  no  more. 
Now  I  am  here  among  you ;  you  may  kill  me  if 
you  please;  I  can  die  but  once ;  and  it  is  all  one 
to  me,  now  or  another  time.**  His  countenance 
was  dejected,  while  he  declared  he  expected  to 
be  compelled  to  go  with  the  stream,  and  that  all 
the  Indians  were  joining  the  British  standard. 

While  the  council  was  in  session,  two  young 
men,  Hamilton  and  Gilmore,  crossed  the  Ke- 
nawha  to  hunt  deer.  On  their  return  to  the 
camp,  about  the  time  the  council  closed,  some 
Indians  concealed  on  the  bank,  viewing  our  en- 
campment, fired  upon  them  and  killed  Gilmore. 
"  Capt.  Arbuckle  and  myself,**  says  Stuart,  '*were 
standing  upon  the  opposite  bank  when  the  gun 
fired,  and  whilst  we  were  wondering  who  it  could 
be  shooting,  contrary  to  orders,  or  what  they 
were  doing  over  the  river,  we  saw  Hamilton  run 
down  the  bank,  who  called  out  that  Gilmore  was 
killed.  Gilmore  was  one  of  the  company  of 
Capt.  John  Hall,  of  that  part  of  the  country  now 
Rockbridge  county.  The  Captain  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Gilmore*s,  whose  family  and  friends  were 
chiefly  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1763, 
when  Greenbrier  was  cut  off.  Hall*s  men  in- 
stantly jumped  into  a  canoe  and  went  to  the  re- 
lief of  Hamilton,  who  was  standing  iu  momentary 
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expectation  of  being  put  to  death.  They 
brought  the  corpse  of  Gil  more  down  the  bank, 
covered  with  blood  and  scalped,  and  put  it  into 
the  canoe." 

The  interpreter's  wife,  who  had  lately  return- 
ed from  captivity,  and  entertained  a  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Cornstalk  and  his  companions,  hearing 
the  tumult,  ran  out  to  inquire  the  cause;  and 
bearing  threats  from  some  of  the  men  against 
the  Indians  in  the  garrison,  she  hastened  to  the 
cabin  of  Cornstalk,  and  told  him  that  Elinipsico 
was  charged  with  bringing  the  Indians  that  had 
just  killed  Gilmore,  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
threatening  them  all  with  death.  Elinipsico 
denied  bringing  the  murderers  with  him ;  de- 
clared he  came  alone,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
visiting  his  father,  who  had  been  so  long  absent. 
As  the  canoe  that  bore  the  dead  body  was  passing 
the  river,  "I  observed  to  Capt.  Arbuckle,"  says 
Capt.  Stuart,  **  that  the  people  would  be  for  kill- 
ing the  hostages  as  soon  as  the  canoe  would  land. 
He  supposed  that  they  would  not  offer  to  commit 
so  great  a  violence  upon  the  innocent,  who  were 
in  no  wise  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Gilmore. 
But  the  canoe  had  scarcely  touched  the  shore 
until  the  cry  was  raised — Itt  us  kill  the  Indians 
in  the  fort; — and  every  man,  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  came  up  the  bank  pale  with  rage.  Capt. 
Hall  was  at  their  head  and  leader.  Capt.  Ar- 
buckle  and  I  met  them,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  so  unjustifiable  an  action;  but  they 
cocked  their  guns,  threatened  us  with  instant 
death  if  we  did  not  desist,  and  rushed  by  us  into 
the  fort." 

Cornstalk  had  led  the  expedition,  years  before, 
by  which  GlImore*s  family  had  been  murdered  : 
Cornstalk  was  now  in  the  fort.  Elinipsico,  his 
son,  had  come  the  day  before;  and  now  Indians 
had  just  killed  Gilmore.  These  men  must  be  a 
sacrifice.  These  feelings  governed  Hall  aud  his 
men,  as  they  rushed  shouting  to  the  cabin  of 
Corustalk. 

Elinipsico  hearing  their  approach  trembled 
greatly.  Cornstalk  said — »»  My  son,  the  Great 
Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we  should  die  together ; 
and  has  sent  you  here.  It  is  his  will.  Let  us 
submit.  It  is  best  :'* — and  turned  to  meet  the 
soldiers  at  the  door.  In  a  moment  he  received 
seven  bullets  in  bis  body  and  fell  without  a  groan. 
Elinipsico  sat  upon  his  stool  unmoved.  His 
father*s  words  had  calmed  his  trepidation:  his 
father's  death  called  up  in  his  bosom  all  his  sav- 
age stoicism.  He  received  the  shots  of  the  sol- 
diers and  died  without  motiou.  Redhawk,  on 
hearing  the  tumult,  concealed  himself  in  the 
chimney,  which  was  too  small  to  admit  his  es- 
cape. He  was  soon  discovered  aud  shot  in  his 
hiding-place,  and  fell  in  the  ashes  dead.    The 


other  Indian  was  cruelly  mangled  and  mordend 
by  piece-meal. 

The  suddenness  of  the  massacre  prevented  iti 
arrest.  The  fatal  deed  covered  the  fint  with 
gloom.  Col.  Skillem  jlid  not  arrest  the  alll^de^ 
ers ;  perhaps  his  authority  over  the  volunteen 
was  too  weak.  General  Hand  arrived  in  a  few 
days  without  forces  or  supplies,  and  took  do  no- 
tice of  this  deed.  In  a  few  days  the  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  return  home.  The  Conrt  of 
Rockbridge  county  made  some  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  murderers,  but  did  not  pursue  the  subject 
to  a  judicial  conclusion.  The  Shawaneesinthe 
war  that  followed  took  ample  revenge  for  their 
chief.  The  blood  of  multitudes  flowed  for  Corn- 
stalk and  his  son :  and  no  man  was  heard  to 
glory  in  being  the  principal  or  accessory  of  hii 
death. 


MYSTERIOUS  MUSIC. 

During  the  summer  of  1848,  which  I  spent  on  the  Aon 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  lis- 
tening to  what  is  called  the  **  Mysterious  Music."  Tbe 
singular  sonnds  known  by  this  name,  are  moedy  heui 
on  the  waters  of  Pascagoula  and  Biloxi  Baje.  Bj  tba 
Cfi-oles,  who  are  very  superstitious,  they  are  heard  with 
fear,  but  others  hsten  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  pleason 
and  wonder.  This  music  is  generally  heard  about  night- 
fall, when  it  strikes  upon  the  ear  like  the  breathmg  of  u 
iEolian  Harp  in  the  distance ;  scarcely  howerer  bu  s 
feeling  of  delight  been  awakened  by  the  distant  stnia, 
when  wonder  is  excited  by  the  seeming  approach  of  tbii  I 
'*  fairy -like  music.**  A  moment  before,  and  ibe  ear  cooU  I 
only  catch  a  faint,  distant,  dying  cadence,  now  it  pwtfls  ^ 
louder,  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  until  it  seen  | 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  you  stand.  It  is  tbeo  t7«l7 
mysterious,  for  though  sensible  that  it  is  near  yon,  tm 
are  totally  unable  to  locate  the  sound,  but  it  ceem  IB 
issue  from  any  point  to  which  you  direct  your  attendoa; 
it  is  in  the  water;  above,  below,  and  all  around;  wbo*- 
ever  you  listen,  thence  the  music  seems  to  flow.  Tls 
phenomenon  has  come  under  the  observation  of  faaodre^ 
yet  none  have  been  able  to  assign  any  adequate  cao« 
for  it, — ^there  seems  to  be  no  particular  spot  at  wfakk  it 
may  be  heard ;  you  may  hear  it  for  a  few  eveniugs  is  toe* 
cession,  and  it  may  not  be  heard  there  again  for  Tean. 
Of  course  many  attempts  mora  or  less  fiuacifiil,  bare  beta 
made  to  account  for  these  wild,  sweet  strains— die  oeti 
pleasing,  but  perhaps  not  most  satisfactory  of  tfacK,  isu 
Indian  legend  related  to  me  by  one  who  has  resided  ftr 
years  on  the  Bay  where  those  sounds  are  heard,  and  vba 
in  common  with  myself  has  been  a  Sequent  esr-vitiei 
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of  tbtir  pbinthro  melody*     The  legend,  as  related  to  me 
it  embodied  sabstantially  in  the  lines  which  follow. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  MUSIC. 

AN  llfDIAir  IiSeXllD. 

I. 

Where  the  silver  Pascagoula 
Gives  its  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Spreads  a  bay,  upon  whose  borders 
Once  there  dwelt  the  bold  and  free. 
There  is  not  a  lovelier  inlet, 
On  Columbians  southern  shore ; 
None  so  strongly  by  tradition 
Linked  unto  the  days  of  yore. 
True,  the  men  were  forest-Klwellers, 
Untaught  children  of  the  wild ; 
But  a  holy  love  of  freedom, 
In  their  hearts  dwelt  undefiled. 
Martyre  true  they  were,  and  noble. 
As  the  great  Leonidas 
Led  to  die,  for  Greece,  and  glory. 
In  Thermopylae's  famed  pass. 
They  have  left  a  noble  lesson, 
Simple,  stirring,  and  sublime. 
Of  their  hatred  of  oppression. 
To  the  men  of  ev^ry  clime. 
True,  no  poet,  nor  historian, 
Tells  the  story  how  they  died ; 
But  tradition's  hand  hath  snatched  it 
From  oblivion's  whelming  tide ; 
And  the  waters  whence  ihey  perished. 
Still  their  death  song  wild  retain, 
And  the  gentle  air  of  evening 
Often  wakes  the  moamfiil  strain. 
Sailing  once  upon  these  waten, 
With  an  aged,  white  haired  man. 
He  began  the  strange,  wild  story. 
And  'twas  thus  the  legend  ran. 

II. 

"  Hear  you  not  that  strain  of  sadness. 

Gently  stealing  o'er  the  wave ; 

Like  a  requiem  wild,  and  solemn, 

Breathed  above  a  loved  one's  grave  V* 

List'ning,  soon  I  heard  it  swelling, 

'Mid  the  pauses  of  the  oar; 

And  1  questioned,  "friend  pray  tell  me, 

Comes  that  strain  from  off  the  shore  ?" 

**  No ;  it  is  unearthly  music, 

Mortal  hand,  nor  voice,  can  wake 

Strains  like  those,  which  from  the  watere. 

On  the  ear  so  sadly  break. 

Long  ago,  the  brave  Biloxes 

Dwelt  upon  the  neighb'ring  shore ; 

And  the  happy  shouts  of  childhood 

Rose  about  each  wigwam  door. 

Where  those  blackened  trunks  are  standing. 

In  those  happy  days  was  seen, 

Spreading  o'er  those  humble  dwellings 

The  magnolia's  arch  of  green. 

Then,  the  maidens  brown,  yet  comely, 

To  these  shades  would  oft  repair, 

And  with  hearts,  with  love  wild  beating. 

Meet  their  hunter  lovers  there. 

Birds  of  sweetest  note  have  warbled, 

From  each  green  an  J  frufrrnnt  bough; 

Bods  for  beauty  thence  been  gathered  ; 

But  they're  scathed  and  leafless  now. 


There,  'tis  said,  the  bold  Altama, 
Noblest  of  the  warriors  true. 
Came  the  chieftain's  child,  Anola, 
Fairest  of  the  fair,  to  woo. 
None  in  all  the  tribe  was  braver, 
Than  the  chief  who  sought  a  bride ; 
Never  Indian  girl  was  fairer. 
Than  the  maiden  by  his  side. 
But  she  was  an  only  daughter. 
Her  old  father's  chief  delight; 
And  his  lodge,  if  she  were  absent. 
Would  have  lost  its  life  and  light. 
But,  at  last,  the  chief  consented. 
And  Altama  took  his  bride. 
Vowing  ne'er  to  sever  from  her, 
Until  death  should  them  divide. 

III. 

**  Torches  now,  throughout  the  village, 
Like  bright  meteors  swiftly  glance. 
To  the  green  they  light  their  bearers. 
Where  they  join  the  nuptial  dance. 
DefUy  now  the  dancere  mingle, 
How  the  flashing  torches  fly ! 
Some  are  swept  in  fiery  circles ; 
Some  are  cast  toward  tlie  sky. 
Nor  upon  that  joyous  evening. 
Was  the  voice  of  music  mute. 
Sweet  as  notes  of  wild  birds  singing. 
Then  was  heard  the  Indian  flute. 
Maiden's  voices,  in  the  distance. 
To  its  melancholy  strain, 
Uttered  such  wild,  sweet  responses, 
That  all  paused  to  hear  again. 
Thus  they  stood,  when,  from  the  forest, 
Other  strains  than  those  awoke — 
Fearful  foes  had  gathered  round  them ; 
On  their  ears  the  war-whoop  broke. 
'Twas  the  Pascagoula  warrion. 
Who  in  fearful  numbers  stood 
Ready  at  their  cliieftain's  signal. 
To  begin  the  work  of  blood. 
Soon  that  signal  dread  was  given. 
Forth  like  panthere  fierce  they  sprung 
On  that  throng  of  fiiwn-like  maidens. 
Who  but  late  so  sweetly  sung ; 
But  the  hearts  of  the  Biloxes 
Though  surprised,  still  knew  no  fear, 
Down  they  threw  the  bridal  torches. 
Up  they  snatched  the  bow  and  spear. 
Then  the  voice  of  bold  Altama 
Swelling  'mid  the  strife  arose. 
Cheering  to  his  chosen  warriors. 
Bearing  terror  to  his  foes. 

IV. 

'*  <  On,  my  braves !  the  Pascagoulaa 
Oft  have  met  you  in  the  field. 
You  have  ever  been  the  victors. 
Scorn  then,  even  now  to  yield. 
Nerveless  arms  direct  their  arrows — 
Coward  hearts  beat  in  their  breasts  ; 
And  your  shouts  of  bold  defiance 
Shake  with  fear  their  waving  crests. 
Night  they  deemed  would  hide  their  terror. 
But  let  true  hearts  follow  me ; 
And,  as  ever,  these  false  foemen, 
Shall  before  us  swiftly  flee.' 


"  Onward  pressed  the  brave  Altama, 
Near  him  all  his  warriors  stood  f 
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And  their  weapons  aoon  were  etais^df 
With  the  foul  invader's  blood. 
Long,  and  well,  this  brave  band  battled, 
'Gainst  a  far  superior  foe  ; 
Woman's  danger  made  them  stronger, 
Gave  fresh  vigor  to  each  blow ; 
Maidens,  matrons,  helpless  childrsn, 
Stood  behind,  like  frightened  deer : 
As  the  fearful  sounds  of  battle, 
Smote  upon  each  startled  ear. 
Sons,  and  sires,  and  husbands,  lovers. 
Were  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
And  with  ev'ry  blow  they  thought  of 
Maiden,  mother,  sister,  wife, 
And  they  felt,  that,  if  they  yielded, 
AH  these  cherished  ones  must  go, 
Captives  without  hope  of  ransom, 
To  the  wigwams  of  the  foe. 
Faster  flew  the  deadly  arrow»-~ 
Many  brave  Biloxes  fell 
Still  they  yielded  not,  but  listen ! 
Whence  arose  that  fearful  yell  ? 
*Twas  another  band  of  ibemen ; 
Fresh  for  battle,  and  for  blood, 
Rushing  on  the  helpless  women, 
Who  behind  the  battle  stood. 
To  the  heart  of  every  warrior, 
Pierced  their  shrill,  despairing  cry ; 
And  like  lions,  chafed  and  wounded. 
Fiercely  back  they  turned  to  die. 
Like  a  storm,  Altama  leading. 
Leaving  ruin  in  their  track, 
Buret  they  on  their  new  assailants. 
And  with  fury  drove  them  back ; 
Then  they  hurried  the  defenceless, 
Where  a  rude  entrenchment  rose, 
Near  the  margin  of  the  waters. 
To  protect  them  from  their  foes. 
Scarcely  had  they  gained  this  refuge. 
When  above  the  solemn  wood 
Rose  the  waning  moon,  and  shed  her 
Silver  radiance  o'er  the  flood. 
Then  they  saw  each  other's  faces- 
Saw  their  number,  oh !  how  few ; 
Only  fifty,  of  five  hundred. 
Who  the  bow  in  battle  drew. 
And  of  this  not  one  unwounded 
Now  remained ;  but  of  the  foe 
Fifteen  hundred  then  were  lying. 
By  the  hand  of  death  laid  low. 
These  gazed  in  each  other's  feces. 
But  no  light  of  hope  was  there ; 
Every  brow  bore  one  expression — 
That  of  fixed  yet  stem  despair: 
For  a  thousand  Pascagoulas 
Closed  them  round,  and  could  they  hope. 
Wounded  as  they  were,  and  wearied. 
With  such  fearful  odds  to  cope  T 
Then  stood  forth  the  bold  Altama, 
Bleeding  still  from  many  a  wound ; 
And  in  firm,  unfaltering  accents, 
Spoke  to  those  who  stood  around. 

VI. 

*• « We  met  at  day's  decline,  my  braves, 

A  large  and  joyous  band, 

And  now  the  remnant  of  our  tribe, 

We  here  at  midnight  stand. 

Full  many  of  our  warriors  true 

Now  strew  the  battle  plain ; 


And  we  have  fought,  as  men  should  fi^t, 
But  fought  alas!  in  vain. 
Though  wounded,  all  your  hearts  I  know 
Will  never  brook  to  yield ; 
For  ye  the  yoke  as  proudly  sconi. 
As  flying  from  the  field. 
Your  noble  forms  were  never  nuuie 
To  tamely  bend  to  those, 
Who  now  with  hatred  in  their  hearts 
Our  little  band  enclose. 
Where  is  our  refuge  thenf  the  waves 
Which  murmur  softly  nigh, 
Like  spirits  gently  call  the  brave 
In  their  embrace  to  die. 
If  here  we  fall,  our  scalp-locks  eoon 
Will  swell  the  foeman's  pride ; 
And  they  will  tell  their  eager  youth 
That  we  ignobly  died. 
Our  women  and  our  children  too, 
A  weak,  defenceless  band, 
Tom  from  their  own  loved  homes  away, 
Will  till  the  victor's  land. 
Oh !  rather  let  these  waters  now 
Around  us  darkly  close ; 
And  let  oar  bodies,  near  the  land 
We  loved  in  life,  repose. 
In  death  I'll  be  your  leader  still, 
I'll  lead  into  the  wave, 
Who  by  my  side  will  first  advance, 
To  freedom  and  a  grave  T' 
VII. 

"  Forth  then  sprang  the  fair  Anola, 
To  the  dauntless  chieftain's  side, 
Saying, '  yield  that  sad  sweet  office, 
To  thine  own,  devoted  bride. 
True,  thou  art  the  mountain  eagle, 
I,  the  gentle,  timid  dove, 
Yet  I've  felt  my  nature  stronger. 
Since  thou  gavest  mc  thy  love.' 

VIII. 

Flashed  the  eye,  of  bold  Altama, 
As  he  raised  the  wild  death  song« 
With  his  bride,  he  sought  the  water* 
Followed  by  a  mingled  throng. 
Wounded  warriors,  lovely  maidens. 
Tender  wives,  and  children  dear. 
Formed  that  column,  and  there  rose  not 
From  their  lips  one  note  of  fear! 
But  the  words  of  bold  defiance. 
Ran  throughout  that  dauntless  band. 
As  if  marching  to  a  banquet. 
They  descended  to  the  strand. 
Bright  the  summer  moon  was  shining, 
O'er  the  still  and  plaeid  wave. 
When  this  tribe's  last  noble  renmant. 
Came  to  seek  a  welcome  grave. 
Louder  swell  their  notes  defiant. 
As  they  through  the  wavos  advance, 
Thoughts  of  freedom  swell  each  bosom. 
Prouder  seems  each  haughty  glance. 
But  the  depths  are  reached,  and  silenC 
Sink  they  in  their  watery  bed. 
And  the  waves  that  murmur  o'er  then. 
Sigh  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
And  the  music,  which  at  night&II, 
Oft  comes  stealing  o'er  the  wave. 
Is  a  strain,  the  waters  rescued 
From  the  death  song  of  the  brave." 
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STORY  OF  A  CLOCK. 

"The  great  soul  does  not  sell  its  nobleness.  It  does 
not  ask  to  dine  nicely,  nor  sleep  warm ;  the  essence  of 
greatness  is  the  perception  that  Virttie  is  enough.  Pot- 
ert;  is  its  oniaaient  Plenty  it  does  not  need  and  can 
Tcry  well  abide  iu  loss.— fm^rton. 

I  am  an  old  Clock,  fashioned  more  than  a  cen- 
tury gone  by.  I  was  considered  at  the  time  I 
was  framed,  a  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated 
London  artist  that  made  me, — for  I  am  not  one 
of  your  miserable  Yankee  notions.  Not  I.  I 
count  me  worthy  of  superior  veneration.  I  am 
not  one  that  strike  my  hours  in  wire-music,  to 
lull  the  ear  into  forgetfulness  of  that  which  a 
Clock  should  always  say  to  those  who  peer  into 
it8  face,  or  hold  their  breath  at  its  stroke.  It 
ihonid  be  as  the  ancient  Conqueror's  Mentor  in 
the  ceaseless,  rolling,  noisy  chariot  of  the  World, 
eyer  saying — and  with  no  soft  tone — memento 
moH,  In  this  I  have  been  ever  active,  save  only 
for  the  time  I  slept  on  the  bosom  of  the  foaming 
ocean,  when  borne  from  my  native  land. 

I  have  stated  that  I  was  old.  Around  me 
cling  antique  carvings  of  another  day ;  they  clasp 
me—these  olden  fantasies — as  so  many  pure  as- 
sociations of  youth  with  manhood.  So  long  as 
I  am  myself,  I  can  never  untwine  them  from  past 
sensation  of  joy  or  sorrow.  Nor  would  I,  for 
the  world.  When  I  look  down  at  my  finely- 
carved  Dragon-head  feet,  I  see  what  has  been 
the  toy  of  a  child  I  loved  to  watch  growing  from 
infancy  to  strong  boyhood.  When  I  look  about 
st  my  wrought  head-piece,  my  curiously  figured 
side,  my  little  secret  holds  that  were  little  confi- 
dentials  between  my  master  and  I ;  I  see  and 
recall  what  it  was  that  has  attracted  the  eyes  of 
•0  many  visitors  in  times  agone,  and  that  made 
me  one  of  the  most  signal  ornaments  that  ever 
parlor  had.  Those  were  my  sole  pleasures  in 
the  objective  world,  if  I  can  be  said  to  have  had 
any  there.  With  me  now  all  my  effective  de- 
lights are  caught  from  the  rays  of  a  star  that 
gleams  back  in  the  horizon  of  the  Past ;  and  to 
which  my  memory  turns  to  bask  in  its  lustre,  as 
the  Heliotrope  which  bends  every  petal  to  the 
golden  Eye  of  day. 

"San  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star! 
Whose  tearful  beam  grows  tremulously  far. 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays ; 
A  night-beam  sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
DiBtinct,  but  distant—clear— but  oh,  how  coldl" 

So  sang  Byron.  I  know  not  at  which  most  to 
wonder:  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  or  the  extreme 


narrowness  of  the  sentiment.  In  fact  most  of 
Byron's  Poetry  reminds  me  of  some  of  my  fel- 
low Time-pieces;  frarae-work  grand  and  impo- 
sing, but  machinery  bad, — telling  false  time.  Or 
as  some  great  effective  Temple,  radiant  with 
stained  glazing,  and  painting,  and  statuary; 
whilst  within  some  dark  demon  gloats  in  Heresy. 
The  unearthly  organ  notes  swelling  along  the 
trembling  aisles  and  the  chancel,  veils  worldly 
things  from  our  view ;  but  it  is  in  contract  with 
One  who  has  said,  **  All  these  will  I  give  thee 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me  I"  Such 
to  my  mind  is  Byron^s  poetry.  I  hope  the  lis* 
tener  will  pardon  this  little  piece  of  irrelevant 
clock-work  Criticism.  I  spake  the  poetry  in 
order  to  reject  it,  I  did  it  to  clear  that  **  melan- 
choly star*'  from  clouds,  for  it  is  to  be  my  guide 
and  good  Genius.  I  did  it  to  show  that  though 
**  tremulously  far"  that  'Might  of  other  days"  is 
not  cold.  Great  God !  who  would  insult  thee 
so  much  as  to  call  it  so  ?  None  save  Byron.  It 
is  a  beam  as  warm  as  un-endtug  as  the  flame 
that  burned  on  the  ancient  Altars.  Its  genial 
ray  and  heat  are  mine  now. 

Horace  Walpole  would  have  loved  to  lodge 
me  beneath  the  dusky  arches  of  Strawberry- 
Hill.  Round  such  a  well-wrought  case  as 
mine  his  fancy  would  have  wreathed  itself,  as 
ivy  kissing  the  crumbling  Coliseum.  You  may 
say  that  it  needs  some  such  outlandish  one  to 
appreciate  me, — that  you  should  do  it,  all  I  ask 
is  the  respectful  hearing  that  age  can  claim.  I 
will  tell  you  that  which  is  true.  I  never  tell  that 
which  is  false.  All  in  the  family  who  have 
watched  me  time  without  name  will  affirm  it. 
There  is  but  one  instance  in  which  I  have  been 
conscious  even  of  a  self-suspicion  of  not  having 
given  an  altogether  right  impression.  For  fear 
of  misapprehension  I  will  explain  that.  I  am  a 
perfect  Clock  in  my  construction.  Never  Clock 
told  more  or  better  than  I,  the  tides,  the  time, 
the  day,  the  month,  and  the  lunar  phases;  in 
fact  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  appliances  of  a 
perfect  Clock.  The  only  sense  of  imperfection 
is  this.  I  am  a  century  old  :  but  the  moon-face 
that  peeps  out  above  mine  is  as  young  as  ever ! 
It  has  never  grown  old,  but  is  as  ruddy  and  fat- 
cheeked  as  if  new-born.  This  is  very  distress- 
ful to  me ;  and  seems  to  contradict  or  counter^ 
mine  in  some  sort,  when  I  say,  **  You  are  all 
growing  old — memento  mort."  How  much  more 
happy  would  I  be  if  its  head  had  turned  white* 
if  its  brow  had  been  wrinkled  with  time.  I 
should  have  felt  much  more  sympathy  with  it  in 
my  old  age.  That  however  I  cannot  help  for 
all  my  grief,  and  so  will  pass  on  to  my  story. 

(The  old  Clock  pressed  its  hands  to  its  fore* 
head,  as  if  in  a  reflective  moed,  and  then  with 
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im  open,  fraak  face — though  rather  pale — cod- 
tiDued :) 

STROKE  FIRST. 

LIFE. 

There  is  a  delight  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  knowa  not.  God  has  given  it  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  mother  and  the  father;  and  a 
holy  valuable  delight  it  is.  I  mean  the  charm  of 
watching  with  untold  interest  and  care,  the  grow- 
ing up  of  the  child  from  the  feeble  world  of  No- 
tice, to  the  powerful  world  of  Energy.  The 
Father  knows  the  joy  that  crowds  instinctively 
upon  him,  as  he  watches  the  gradations  of  his 
darling*s  growth;  and  the  Mother  only  can  feel 
full  sympathy  with  this  feeling  of  his.  And  so 
the  Child  is  another  strong  tie-^or  should  be — 
between  them ;  for  roan  must  love  that  which 
yieldeth  most  sympathy.  But  that  is  a  pleasure 
in  which  1  am  initiated.  My  heart  was  full  for 
blessing  to  those  who  were  around  me :  I  could 
chime  in  with  their  feeling,  I  felt,  more  than  any 
other.  I  loved  all,  as  they  all  looked  up  to  me, 
and  therefore  knew  that  feeling. 

Esmond  (my  master)  was  a  very  happy  man. 
It  was  as  plain  as  day-light — the  existence  of 
which  has  never  been  denied,  as  the  French 
speculator  thanks  God — and  really  there  wasn't 
the  slightest  pretext  for  doubting  in  the  premi- 
ses. Bless  your  soul  how  could  it  have  been 
else?  He  had  money  plenty:  he  had  a  sweet 
wife  that  he  loved  till  youM  almost  call  it  sin. 
He  had  three  sweet  children  of  the  several  ages 
of  six,  five,  and  four, — the  last  being  the  only 
daughter.  A  very  bonnie  wee  thing  was  little 
dimpled  Fanny,  (named  after  her  mother,)  and 
the  dream  and  day-delight  of  the  two  brothers. 
These  were  two  fine  boys — Esmond  the  eldest, 
and  Richard  the  other ;  both  comely  and  smart. 
And  all  the  family  as  healthy  as  I !  I  said  that 
Esmond's  happiness  was  as  plain  as  day-light. 
Indeed  now  that  I  bethink  me,  it  was  much  more 
obvious.  Day-light  is  very  complicated — as  I 
understand  it — woven  of  colors  even  as  the  rain- 
bow. His  happiness  was  far  purer  than  that : 
for  it  was  wreathed  of  afTections  the  purest,  of 
aspirations  the  holiest,  of  love  the  most  untinged. 
Indeed  I  wondered  when  first  thrown  into  this 
amiable  family,  how  it  was  that  so  much  of  good 
was  mingled  with  so  little  of  evil.  I  almost 
thought  the  general  curse  had  never  fallen  there ! 

Never  again  do  I  expect  to  see  any  sight  so 
lovely  upon  this  green  earth,  as  I  saw  in  the 
peaceful  and  happy  home  of  Esmond.  There 
were  no  strifes  nor  aught  but  harmony ;  in  love 
they  worshipped  God  for  blessings  so  great  that 
they  could  not  conceive  them. 

The  boys  and  the  girl  grew ;  their  dispositions 


and  physical  faculties  developed.  Tine  bore 
the  family  on  in  his  quiet  chariot  which  nakei 
no  noise  in  its  going.  The  young  men  left  their 
father's  house  bearing  unnumbered  blessiagitid 
prayers  with  them.  They  went  forth  ia  the 
great  World  to  grasp  its  pleasures  and  to  grap- 
ple its  stings.  The  younger  Esmond  went  'nm 
the  great  city.  His  keen,  vigorous  mindcsniel 
him  swiftly  on  to  prosperity,  as  the  expert  Cip- 
tain  soonest  guides  his  boat  into  the  haven.  He 
lived  with  all  the  happiness  that  wealth  coiU 
give,  and  withal  high  station.  He  married  esriy 
in  life.  1  know  nothing  of  his  wedded  life,  of 
its  happiness  or  its  cares,  for  I  never  lived  with 
him.  He  used  to  visit  us  sometimes  though,  urf 
they  were  a  handsome  enough  couple  at  tiy 
rate.     They  had  no  children. 

Richard  also  married  a  sweet  lovely  girl.  I 
can  see  her  now,  with  the  fine  calm  face,  die 
bright  blue  eye,  and  the  fair  skin  beneath  heru- 
burn  hair — all  of  which  likened  her  to  an  upi 
with  me.  I  can  see  her  loving  pressure  and  fail 
afiectionate  kiss,  as  it  was  when  nonewaibj 
save  me.  Theirs  was  a  heavenly  nnioB,  God 
knows, — how  many  are  there  such,  I  wonder. 

I  do  not  think  that  Richard  was  suited  forthe 
world  as  Esmond  ;  at  any  rate  that  was  the  in- 
pression  he  always  made  on  me.  There  wai 
something  about  him  too  calm  and  kindly :  some- 
thing looked  forth  from  his  eye  when  he  wasbf 
himself,  and  sometimes  (though  not  so  oites) 
when  others  were  near.  I  would  sometimes  look 
at  the  book  he  was  reading,  (for  he  was  ever  at 
his  books,)  to  see  if  upon  its  page  there  was  net 
something  glowing,  red-hot,  which  shone  op  ii 
his  eyes  and  made  them  flash  and  glisten.  Hav- 
ing a  competency,  he  entered  into  a  more  retired 
life  than  his  brother.  He  lived,  I  believe,  in  the 
country,  wrapped  up  in  love  for  his  family— aad 
in  his  reading,  If  I  mistake  not  he  wrote  too; 
wrote  books  that  were  sounded  abroad  oTery* 
where,  and  sealed  his  name  on  the  tonnes  of 
the  great  and  small  of  all  the  land. 

Fanny  was  almost  the  very  life  of  die  old 
couple.  Their  heads  were  now  sprinkled  with 
the  snow-flakes  which  the  wing  of  mercy— jeik 
of  mercy— scatters  on  those  who  have  oeen  the 
spring-time,  and  the  summer,  and  the  aotumaef 
life ;  I  do  not  mean  as  seasons  in  cold  or  wanodh- 
but  as  times  of  life.  She  soothed  their  wa^ 
did  Fan — and  with  her  trained  glance  saw  the 
motive  of  their  pleasures  and  their  joys.  She 
tenderly  spake  to  them  of  the  days  past,  of  their 
darling  sons : — and  oh !  her  every  word  wao  a 
pearl,  as  with  the  good  and  munificent  girl  dMt 
she  had  read  of  in  the  fairy  tale  years  befM» 
She  thought  when  she  read  it,  that  it  was  all  a 
foolish  fancy;  and  never  dreamt  to  the  day «f 
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her  deftth  that  it  was  realized  as  truth  in  her  own 
angelie  life ! 

And  beautiful  Fanny  was  admired  andMoved 
also!  There  came  from  the  gay  city  a  dashing 
young  fellow,  wealthy  and  high  and  handsome ; 
and  her  brother  Esmond  told  her  that  he  was  the 
one  for  her  hand,-~and  she  would  laugh  and  turn 
away  from  his  earnestness  with  glee.  And  there 
wss  another.  A  fair  young  man,  not  very  hand- 
some nor  wealthy,  but  he  had  a  thoughtful  face 
that  made  me  love  him,  and  count  him  worthy 
to  marry  sweet  Fanny.  I  thought  too— I  can't 
tell  why— that  Fanny  loved  him.  But  really  it 
was  strange  to  see  and  bear  how  her  brother  Es- 
mond hooted  at  the  idea  of  a  match  with  him. 
And  how  he  urged  the  other  (from  the  city)  and 
spoke  of  his  gold!  But— good  gracious!  Ive 
been  stopped  an  hour 


(The  old  Clock  raised  its  hands  at  the  eDormity 
of  its  delay.  It  quickly,  however,  ran  them 
around  its  face,  and  then  followed  with  a  rather 
mournful  tone,) 

STROKE  SECOND. 

DEATH. 

Change— change— change !  So  cry  the  mor- 
alista,  and  who  can  more  righteously  prolong  it 
than  a  Time-piece  ?  I  would  bless  the  Great 
Spirit  for  nothing,  rather  than  this  same  univer- 
sal law  of  Instability.  This  life  is  wrought  up 
of  bright  and  dark  pictures,  and  the  motto  of 
Ancillon  and  Bonnet  is  as  worthy  in  morality  as 
philosophy— PAi7o«o;?%  knows  no  useless  truth 
All  have  their  good  as  well  as  evil.  The  pillar 
of  cloud  may  have  a  dark  side  as  well  as  one  of 
4re,  but  we  are  to  be  guided  by  both  to  the  land 
of  Promise.  Change !  it  is  a  glorious  constant 
IsMon.  In  the  revolving  Seasons— which  in  their 
■torms  and  winds  and  biting  cold,  tell  the  great 
power  of  God ;  and  in  the  genial  spring  in  bios- 
floms  and  fruits  glorify  his  bounty— we  love  and 
sdofe-  the  hand  that  established  mutability. 
Who  would  love  the  flowers  if  they  forever 
played  in  smiles  about  the  face  of  nature  ?  None. 
See!  "on  yonder  darkest  cloud,  bom,  like  hal- 
lowed hopes,  of  the  glory  of  another  world,  and 
the  trouble  and  tears  of  this,  brightens  forth  the 
»iabow.'»  But  why  do  the  children  clasp  their 
haada  in  ecstacy,  and  run  beaming  with  delight 
to  peer  through  the  window :  and  why  do  all  ex- 
daim  and  point  up.  It  is  because  that  bright 
•nd  beautiful  Bow  will  ere  long  be  gone !  Sup- 
poie  the  skies  were  streaked  with  rainbow  hues; 
*iak  you  men  would  not  pine  for  the  blue  air 
igainl    Thank  God!  there's  no  such  thing  as' 
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sameness  on  this  earth;  and  he  who  talks  of 
monotonous  life"  but  shows  short-sightedness. 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  thinking  of  these 
things  when  what  I  am  about  to  relate  occnrred* 
or  anything  germane  to  them.  They  would, 
however,  have  been  apropos  then,  and  may  be« 
I  think,  now, — if  it  be  allowed  a  Clock  to  mor- 
alize, and  truly  to  my  mind  there*s  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  with  better  right,  as  I've  before 
intimated. 

One  day  I  almost  held  my  breath  and  stopped, 
at  seeing  lovely  Fanny  slip  in  the  room  hastily 
and  bury  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  was  trem- 
bling, and  oh,  so  pale !  and  every  now  and  then 
wrung  her  hands  in  silent  agony,  and  wept.  Soon 
she  left  me  alone  with  my  astonishment.  You 
may  judge  that  this  latter  was  no  little  increased 
by  a  subsequent  event,  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous of  my  personal  history.  I  was  to  be  moved ! 
Two  men  came  in  and  bore  me  from  my  wonted 
corner,  to  another  room  in  the  house.  Alas ! 
when  I  arrived  there  I  knew  the  cause  of  all  the 
commotion ;  of  Fanny's  being  moved  to  such 
grief,  and  my  being  also  moved.  There  on  the 
death- bed  lay  the  mother,  sweet  and  beautiful  in 
her  sinking  paleness  yet,  though  now  full  gone 
in  age. 

**  There,"  she  murmured  sweetly,  whilst  a 
smile  lighted  up  her  wan  face,  '*  I*m  very  glad 
it*s  here.  That  old  Clock  is  my  dearest  friend, 
I  would  have  been  ever  thinking  of  it.  Let  it 
set  there  till  I  die." 

Ten  thousand  emotions  filled  my  breast  as  she 
spake  thus ;  feelings  of  pain  at  what  I  saw,  of 
exquisite  joy  that  I  could  yield  that  loved  one 
pleasure. 

**  But  won't  its  striking  disturb  you,  mother  7" 
said  Fan  mildly. 

'*  No,  no :  there's  a  sort  of  music  for  me  in  it, 
love — ^it  won't  hurt." 

All  was  still  save  for  my  ticking.  It  was  a 
dear  delight  to  have  her  melancholy  face  turned 
towards  mine,  and  reflect  that  it  caused  her  plea- 
sure. The  old  man  never  left  the  room  of  her 
he  had  loved  so  fervently  and  so  long.  Fanny 
was  the  good  Genius  there;  she  had  always  been 
good  in  truth — but  never  so  good  and  lovely  as 
now;  no,  never.  And  so  it  ever  was  and  will 
be,  that  if  cherished,  our  good  Angels  of  life  are 
brightest  in  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
Finally  she  died.  It  had  been  a  fair,  cloudless 
day,  and  the  setting  sun  had  reflected  its  closing 
rays  upon  ray  face  with  unusual  splendor.  The 
bright  moon,  (I  don't  like  to  call  it  "silver" — it's 
too  mercenary,)  crept  softly  on  the  floor,  low 
down,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  seen  as  well  as 
unbeard. 

The  night  wore  on :  a  night  it  was  so  filled 
with  beauty  and  softness ;  so  inspiring  of  thoughts 
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of  a  Better-land,  that  I  bad  a  presentiment  that 
it  was  a  fitting  time  for  that  loved  one  to  die.  I 
was  not  shocked  when  death  drew  nigh : — when 
toward  midnight  she  called  all  in  the  room  and 
told  them  of  the  radiant  Home  that  she  saw  in 
the  far-off  land.  It  was  twelve :  and  ere  the 
sounds  of  my  voice  proclaiming  it  had  died  from 
the  room,  her  life  on  earth  had  faded  also. 

The  next  morning  as  it  shone  in  the  room  dis- 
covered Fanny  sobbing  beside  the  bedside  of 
Death. 

But  that  was  not  all — no,  no !  The  grave  of 
the  lost  one  had  not  as  yet  been  veiled  with  the 
springing  grass, — when  another  misfortune  of  the 
same  kind  occurred.  It  was  again  Death.  Not 
however  death  of  one  who  had  long  lived  to  raise 
up  those  God  had  given  her,  and  in  blessing  them 
feel  blessed ;  not  death  of  one  looking  back  on 
the  long  list  of  life's  joys.  No.  But  death 
creeping  silently  upon  the  cheek  of  prime  and 
early  life,  spreading  pallor  on  the  countenance 
that  seemed  to  be  glowing  with  the  Spring- 
breezes  of  many  years  to  come. 

Not  very  long  after  the  de«th  of  her  mother, 
Fanny  sat  conversing  tenderly  with  her  venera- 
ble father.  It  was,  I  remember  well,  on  a  lovely 
Sabbath  evening. 

**  Ob,  it  was  hard,  very  hard !''  sighed  the  old 
man,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

**  Yes,  my  father,  but  could  it  not  have  been 

worse" The  lovely  girl  could  not  have  gone 

further. 

**  Worse !"  cried  the  old  man.  "No,  Fan, — 
no  worse  on  this  earth.*' 

A  long  and  tearful  silence  succeeded  :  the  old 
man  then  said  to  his  daughter : 

'*  It  is  wrong,  Fan,  for  me  to  brood  over  my 
sorrow:  I  would  be  ungrateful.  Read  to  me, 
child ;  it  will  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  hear 
you." 

Fanny  reached  forward  on  the  table  and  se 
lected  a  book.  The  place  where  she  opened  was 
Moore's  beautiful  allegory  of  Prosperity  and  Ad- 
versity. In  the  sweetest  and  most  birdlike  voice 
I  ever  heard  she  commenced  reading  it.  The 
old  man  listened  very  attentively. 

She  read  of  the  arrogant  wealth  of  Felix,  to 
whose  lot  had  fallen  the  fair  nymph  Prosperity; 
of  his  pavilions  and  grand  entertainments.  She 
read  further  on,  of  his  miserable  end  and  wretched 
flight;  and  of  the  oblivion  that  crept  over  bis 
footsteps.  She  went  on,  and  with  angelic  tone 
read  of  Uranio,  the  Heavenly — ^for  such  the  name 
signifies — of  his  sorrow  and  heaviness :  of  his 
fruitless  efforts  and  wrestlings  with  the  hard,  un- 
yielding world.  And  then  when  way-worn  he 
seemed  to  pause  from  his  own  spirit,  and  look  to 
the  ill-favored  one  beside  him.  Adversity  :— she 
read  with  a  glowing  eye,  and  features  lit  up  with 


an  unearthly  transport,  the  words  of  Advenitf, 
thus :  listen— 

'*I  am  sent,"  said  Adversity,  **by  the  godbto 
those  alone  whom  they  love;  for  I  not  only  traia 
them  up  by  my  severe  discipline  to  future  glory, 
but  also  prepare  them  to  receive,  with  a  greater 
relish,  all  such  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  probationary  state.  M 
the  spider  when  assailed  seeks  shelter  in  in  ii- 
most  web,  so  the  mind  that  I  afflict,  contracli in 
wandering  thoughts,  and  flies  for  happiness  to 
itself.  It  was  I  who  raised  the  eharacien  fl{ 
Cato,  Socrates,  and  Timoleon,  to  so  divine  a 
height,  and  set  them  up  as  guides  and  examples 
to  every  future  age.  Prosperity,  my  smiling  bet 
treacherous  sister,  too  frequently  delivers  those 
whom  she  has  seduced,  to  be  scourged  by  her 
cruel  fo41owers.  Anguish  and  Despair:  vhile 
Adversity  never  fails  to  lead  those  who  will  be 
instructed  by  her  to  the  blissful  habitatios  of 
Tranquillity  and  Content." 

She  could  not  read  further  of  Uranio's  hap- 
piness afterward;  but  the  same  teaching  which 
brought  consolation  to  him,  now  caused  Fanny 
and  her  father  to  be  locked  in  an  embrace  of 
holy  affection.  Resignation  would  tbeneefor- 
ward  move  in  the  bereaved  homestead. 

But  alas!  on  this  very  Sabbath  evening  a 
messenger  arrived  in  haste  and  presented  a  note 
to  Fanny.  Poor  thing!  how  was  bpr  spirit, 
which  seemed  fast  reviving,  crushed  again  whea 
she  found  that  it  begged  her  to  hasten  to  the 
house  of  her  brother  Richard,  as  his  wife  was 
taken  suddenly  ill.  She  too  would  die— I 
thought — and  great  Heaven,  how  the  tikonghl 
made  my  head  swim  and  my  voice  quiver.  I 
was  not  wrong.  Fanny  saw,  as  did  Ricbari 
that  the  lovely  and  youthful  wife  must  die. 
Death-deep  silence  reigned  in  our  mansion  for 
many  days  thereafter,  for  Fanny  had  written  to 
the  old  man,  her  father,  that  she  would  ha?e  to 
remain  and  nurse  her  sister.  But  who  shall pi^ 
ture  the  old  man's  grief. 

Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  picture  the  death- 
scene  in  the  once  happy  home  of  Richard— fir 
the  loved  wife  died,  leaving  too  lovely  ehiUiea 
without  one  on  earth  to  call  "  mother;"  I  would 
not  if  I  could — nor  can  I,  for  I  was  not  there  lo 
see  and  feel  it.  But  on  a  lovely  day— as  lovely 
as  when  Fanny's  mother  died — I  saw  afar  off 
through  the  open  window  of  the  chamber,  the 
solemn  procession  which  bore  the  young  wife's 
body  to  her  last  rest.  It  wandered  along  by  a 
sweet  stream,  and  beneath  waving  tfaongh  qaitf 
trees  on  its  banks.  I  looked  on  and  on— ^ 
followed  them  till  my  sight  was  dinuned  by  the 
distance  and  my  grief. 

The  old  man  had  gone  out  a  short  while  befois 
sunset  to  walk.    A  short  time  after  his  wifehad 
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b«en  buried,  Richard  entered  with  bis  wonted 
beauty  and  composure,  though  very  pale — and 
leanrag  on  hts  arnn  was  weeping  Fanny. 
After  a  brief  silence  the  former  of  these  spoke. 
*'  Tell  me,  Fan — promise  me,  if  yon  will  come 
and  lire  with  me.*' 

"I  will  live  with  none  after  my  father,  rather 
than  you." 
"None?" 
"None!" 

''But  will  not  my  father  come  and  we  will  live 
together,**'  said  Richard. 

"There  is  a  memory  that  binds  him  there," 
she  turned  her  eyes  homeward,  as  she  said  this. 
"  Ah,  well — but  promise  me,  dear  sister,  that 
you'll  live  nowhere  else  save  with  me." 

There  was  something  singularly  pathetic  in 
the  tone  of  this  request.  Fan  looked  up  quickly, 
and  observed  an  expression  on  her  brother's  face 
akin  to  agony, 

"Dear  brother,"  said  she,  ''why  do  you  look 
and  beseech  me  so  ?    I  have  said  it." 

"Fanny,"  he  replied,  taking  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, "I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  an 
object  in  getting  you  to  go  elsewhere;  to  live 
when  our  father  has  died  in  another  place,  a 
place  where  will  be  luxury  and  gayety  more  than 
with  me." 

Richard  faltered  here :  his  sister  regarded  him 
strangely,  and  with  emotion. 

'*Fan,"  he  finally  said,  as  with  effort,  "  I'd  as 
well  tell  you  at  once ;  of  late  I  have  been  in  re- 
duced circumstances — so  with  me  would  be  sac- 
rifice." 

"  I  won't  leave  yon  for  that,  oh  no !  and  I  will 
care  for  poor  little  Henry  and  Richard." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Richard,  as  he  left  the 
room. 

Fanny's  eye  glistened  with  thought.  The 
wealth  that  she  would  inherit  from  her  father 
should  be  a  bounty  and  a  blessing  to  her  afflicted 
brother  and  his  motherless  boys !  There  was  an 
immortal  glory  in  the  design  of  blessing,  that 
made  her  look  angelic.  It  seemed  too  whilst 
Bhe  sat  after  Richard's  leave,  that  a  holy  atmos- 
phere surrounded  her  which  warded  off  for  the 
moment  stinging  grief.  Alas !  grief  of  another 
kind  and  trial — poor  girl ! — 


(Jmt  here,  to  its  own  unspeakable  discomfiture, 
the  Clock  discovered  that  its  weights  had  been 
so  mterested  in  its  narrative  as  to  stop  stiH  quite. 
A  moment  of  railing  created  some  discord  in  its 
nsfial  winning  tone : — and  then  came  in  a  mea- 
sare  rather  ominons,) 


STROKE  THIRD. 


THE  WILL. 


There  is  a  strong  pain  attendant  on  a  certain 
inevitable  end  In  Nature.  When  the  old  man 
dies, — listen  to  a  hint  of  my  feeling.  Look  ye — 
it  is  as  when  the  old  oak,  so  long  green,  so  long 
shady,  so  long  known  to  me  as  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  flowers  and  the  grass  of  the  yard: — 
it  is  as  when  that  old  tree  falls.  I  feel  like  a  part 
of  myself,  of  my  personality,  was  gone.  And 
the  more,  if  that  venerable  associate  of  a  boy's 
dreams— of  a  man's  memories,  fall  by  an  un- 
timely blast,  or  by  the  wood-cutter's  steel. 

The  day  succeeding  the  interview  just  detail- 
ed—only the  next  day,  just  think! — found  the 
old  man  laid  low  upon  his  bed,  and  Fanny — poor 
Fan— weeping  by  his  side.  The  old  man  spake 
not,  but  his  countenance  indicated  to  me  some 
secret  restlessness  of  soul.  The  old  man*s  days 
were  now  well  nigh  numbered. 

Whilst  Fanny  stood  pressing  his  hand,  there 
was  a  low  gentle  knock  at  the  door;  and  the 
visitant  was  bid  to  enter.  It  was  Esmond.  The 
old  man  rose  feebly  on  his  pillow,  and  whispered 
to  Fanny ;  who  immediately  left  the  room,  after 
receiving  a  kiss  from  her  brother. 

Esmond  drew  near  and  took  the  old  man's 
hand.  Both  were  for  some  length  of  time  silent : 
and  the  old  man's  face  seemed  more  sorrowful 
than  ever. 

"  Have  you  well  thought  over  what  I  said, 
father?"  said  the  son  finally. 

*'  Yes,  I  have  considered — and" — 

"What?" 

"I  would  like  truly  for  Fan  to  have  her  own 
way  if— I"— 

"What?" 

"  Could  so  arrange  it  properly.'*  The  old 
man  sighed  deeply. 

"  I  have  frankly  told  you  all,  father,"  replied 
the  son, — **  am  confident  whereof  I  affirm.  Rich- 
ard is  now  penny  less — it  isn't  in  him  to  be  any- 
thing else" — 

"  He  has  been  unfortunate." 

"All  one — all  one,"  rejoined  Esmond  hastily 
and  somewhat  pettishly,  I  thought:"  it's  all  be- 
cause he  has  no  one  element  of  success :  and  do 
you  wish  to  encourage  Fanny  to  live  with  him ; 
she  will  do  so  if  she  can,  and  ere  long  your 
money  given  to  Fanny  will  be — Heaven  knows 
where !" 

The  old  man  was  still,  with  anguish  clinging  to 
every  lineament  of  his  face. 

— "  And  then,  father,  if  you  can  look  out  of 
the  place  you're  going  to,  you'll  see  Fanny  wed- 
ded to  David  Oere — ha!  ha! — and  much  his 
books  will  help  the  mope  to  support  your  daugh- 
ter and  make  her  happy.    If  Fanny  lives  with 
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brother  Richard,  he  will  briag  it  about;  whilst 
my  friend  Bayne — near  the  richest  in  the  city — 
will  be  disregarded  in  his  attentions  altogether,  I 
suppose!" 

The  old  Enan*s  face  showed  a  struggle  within, 
yet  bearing  the  same  rigid  grief. 

**  I  will  be  plain,"  continued  Esmond.  **It  is 
your  duty  to  save  your  daughter  from  poverty. 
That  will  most  certainly  await  her  at  Richard's 
home.  Leave  her  your  property,  in  my  hands, 
to  be  enjoyed  on  provision  that  she  lives  with 
me"— 

The  old  man  groaned. 

"Other^vise  I  am  not  connected  with  the  mat- 
ter, and" here  he  spoke  in  such  a  very  low 

voice,  that  I  could  not  catch  what  he  spoke;  the 
old  man's  face  changed  thereat. 

For  some  moments  a  death-deep  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  room,  alone  interrupted  by  myself. 
I  felt  nervous  as  to  the  result.  I  longed-^though 
I  understood  but  little— that  the  old  man  should 
refuse  the  request  of  Esmond.  I  had  no  confi- 
dence in  him,  for  he  scowled  almost  when  he 
spoke  of  his  brother  and  of  Fanny's  lover — the 
fair  pale  youth  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken 
My  heart  was  well  nigh  breaking  when  the  old 
man  consented,  as  he  did. 

*' I  will,"  said  he. 

**  I  have  some  friends  near  by  who  will  write 
your  Will  then."  Esmond  rose  and  left  the 
room ;  and  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  old  man  burst 
into  tears  upon  his  bed  of  death. 

"  Oh  God,"  he  cried,  "protect  my  dear  child, 
and  shield  her  from  harm." 

The  old  man  died  ! 

When  a  short  time  afterward  Esmond  return- 
ed, he  turned  deathly  pale  and  fell.  I  did  not 
see  any  sign  of  grief— no  tear — no  sigh  was  there 
But  there  passed  athwart  his  face  an  expression  of 
— ra^e— shall  I  call  it,  and  thereby  call  him  fiend ! 
The  old  man  had  died,  and  that  Will  was  not 
made.  Looking  on  were  two  well-dressed,  sleek- 
visaged  men.  I  took  both  to  be  lawyers :  one 
had  some  sheets  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

Esmond  rose  up,  and  with  a  fearful  eye  locked 
the  door.  He  then  grasped  one  of  his  friends 
by  the  shoulder,  and  pressing  his  mouth  close  to 
his  ear,  whispered  something  I  could  not  under- 
stand then.  He  whispered  abo  to  the  other. 
The  two  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  bowed 
to  Esmond  who  stood  anxiously  before  them. 
One  of  these  was  Bayne — Fanny's  city  suitor. 

The  three  sat  around  a  table  near  the  cold 
corse:  Good  God!  how  pale  and  ghastly  the 
four  looked.  The  same  rigid  aspect  of  grief  was 
written  on  the  face  of  the  dead  clay :  from  the 
faces  of  the  living  there  were  looks  as  of  murder 
and  deceit  and  daring  crime.  I  shuddered  in 
that  house. 


For  some  moments  there  was  a  stillo^Bss  of  the 
grave  in  that  room,  which  I  now  felt  was  fiflad 
with  the  rottenness  of  crime.  One  of  the  mm 
was  engaged  in  writing.    At  length  he  fiaished. 

**Can  you  imitate  his  hand  precisely?** 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  said  Esmond  hastily,  **and  a  sick 
man  doesn't  write  like  himself." 

He  was  about  to  write,  when  another  h^lish 
idea  beamed  over  his  face.  Can  I  tell  it  of  lbs 
son  of  sainted  parents !  of  the  brother  of  Faany 
and  of  Richard  !  Yes,  he  forced  that  pen  into 
the  fingers  of  his  dead  father*s  hand,  and  ^a 
grasping  them  with  his  own,  he  wrote  his  name 
on  that  false  Will ! 

"  There — ^we  can  swear  to  the  letter  of  the 
truth  now."  A  smile  as  of  an  infernal  flano 
from  Tophet  lit  on  his  features — ^the  devik ! 

The  strangers  departed  after  some  convena- 
tion  with  Esmond  in  whispers.  The  latter  tbea 
with  a  look  of  hypocritical  melancholy  called  for 
his  sister.  She  came  swiftly,  and  another  mo- 
ment found  her  beside  the  body  of  her  dead  pa- 
rent, bathing  his  forehead  with  her  tears. 

As  the  senses  diminish  in  point  of  number, 
they  become  far  more  acute:  the  ties  to  the 
world  without  it  have  more  power  where  they 
exist.  It  was  so  with  Fanny  now  in  the  world 
of  Feeling.  One  by  one  many  had  now  beea 
broken  of  the  cords  that  twined  around  her  heart 
and  bound  it  in  love  to  things  around  her:  now 
all  was  centred  in  Richard,  for  she  knew  EsmoDd 
but  slightly. 


(The  old  Clock  hastily  brushed  away  a  risiag 
tear  with  its  second-hand,  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  succeeded) 

STROKE  FOURTH. 

THE  TRIAL — THE  SENTENCE — THE  EXBCUTION. 

The  law  of  God  is  Compensation — reward, 
retribution — and  for  all  we  can  see,  that  is  aH 
of  it.  Hand  in  hand  through  the  earth  stalk 
the  genii.  Good  and  Evil,  so  interwoven  that 
Time  shall  not  sever  them.  Deep  depression  in 
the  sea  of  sorrow,  makes  the  resultant,  a  glori- 
ous ascension  into  the  realms  of  joy — ^who  says 
not? 

Many  were  there  who  came  to  the  old  man's 
funeral.  Close  by  the  shrouded  body  there  stood 
a  young  man  to  preach  the  funeral  sermoa.  I 
saw  his  face  directly ;  it  was  David  Gere,  the 
lover  of  Fanny,  who  had  now  become  a  minis- 
ter. All  who  were  in  the  room  held  down  their 
eyes  weeping.  His  were  only  bent  upward. 
He  spoke  to  them  from  those  mostaootliinf  wordst 
spoken  by  one  of  the  afflicted  and  scooiged  of 
earth,  that  our  light  afflictions,  which  are  biitlir 
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a  momeut,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  of  future  revelation.  He  poioted  them  to 
that  future  laud  of  bliMful  repose :  where  a  kind 
hand  should  wipe  all  teare  from  all  eyes:  where 
the  wicked  should  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  rest.  His  face  shone,  (to  my  eyes,)  as  he 
spoke.  He  was  not  loud  in  his  words  :  his  was 
a  sweet,  calm  enunciation  that  seemed  to  flash 
around  the  soul  and  found  an  entrance  in  the 
heart,  because  it  came  from  the  soul.  His  voice 
quivered,  and  his  eye  was  dimmed,  as  he  con- 
tinued his  theme. 

A  long  procession  followed  the  beloved  hus- 
band, father,  and — I  say  it— the  much  loved  mas- 
ter to  his  tomb.  Sweetly — I  prayed — may  the 
grass  wave  on  it ! 

Fannj  left  with  her  brother  Richard  and  the 
yoQDg  minister.  I  saw  her  not  for  some  days ; 
and  indeed  saw  no  one  save  Esmond,  who  came 
frequently.  I  now  for  the  first  time  almost  within 
my  remembrance,  ran  down  from  neglect,  and 
no  one  saw  fit  to  set  me  going  again.  I  could, 
however,  observe. 

One  day  when  Esmond  bad  finished  his  in- 
cessant overhauling  of  furniture  and  other  things, 
be  wrote  a  note  for  Fanny  to  his  brother  Rich- 
ard*8 ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  she  came.  It 
was  truly  a  most  painful  interview.  I  burned  at 
seeing  him  kiss  her — the  demon  I 

"  Fanny  you  will  prepare  now  to  come  and  live 
with  me  in  the  city,"  he  said. 

**I  cannot — I  have  promised  Richard,**  she 
mildly  answered. 

**  You  will  havtf  to  waive  that  promise,  my 
dear,  for  the  future." 

**No,  no— I  must,  indeed,  Esmond." 

**  I  must  insist  on  your  going  with  me ;  it  is 
entirely  proper." 

Fanny  only  shook  her  head. 

^  It  is  useless,"  continued  Esmond,  **  to  delay 
telling  you  that  such  is  the  will  and  dying  request 
of  your  father." 

Fanny  started,  and  only  replied,  ^*  He  never 
mentioned  it  to  me." 

'*  It  was  nevertheless  his  last — I  should  not  say 
request — but  provision  and  command.  I  am  or- 
dered so  by  this  Will."— With  that  he  placed  the 
Will  in  her  hand.  She  read  it,  and  as  she  did 
tamed  pale  and  wept. 

^  Yon  will  see  by  that,  the  wise  plan  of  your 
lamented  father;  you  cannot  disregard  it." 

**My  father,  I  know,  would  have  left  it  to  my 
choice ;  and  you  will  agree" — 

^I  cannot — he  made  me  promise:  you  see 
that  the  only  alternative  to  what  he  wishes  you 
to  do,  involves  a  loss  of  the  property  I  would 
delight  to  give  you.  I  will  leave  the  matter  with 
yoit-^truatiog  that  you  will  not  encumber  Rich- 


ard, without  the  means  of  self-support,  himself 
pennyless." 

Yes !  so  did  the  villain  speak,  and  then  left 
Fanny  to  her  painful  thoughts.  A  sad  moment  it 
was  indeed  for  her  already  bowed-down  spirit. 
She  thought  over  every  thing,  when  Esmond  left 
her  there  in  the  room;  and  the  day  waned  in  her 
reverie.  She  resolved  to  tell  Richard  all.  And 
very  unexpectedly  he  entered  the  room  at  that 
time,  for  her  delay  had  caused  him  to  come  for 
her  anxiously. 

She  told  him  all;  of  her  deep,  unspeakable 
grief,  and  begged  him  not  to  attempt  to  support 
her,  poverty-stricken. 

His  answer  at  the  end  was,  **  For  God's  sake 
remember  your  promise  to  me." 

"  1  will — I  will,"  Fanny  cried,  and  sobbed  on 
bis  bosom. 

Esmond*s  feelings  were  balanced  when  Fanny 
told  him  her  decision.  A  large  property  had 
been  added  to  his  already  large  estate ;  but  he 
saw  likewise  that  he  was  destined  to  fail  of  the 
match  he  designed  for  Fanny,  and  which  had 
now  become  a  design  of  interest  to  him.  There 
was  none  but  Esmond  that  knew  of  a  certain 
secret  drawer  about  me :  the  old  man  had  never 
told  any  other  member  of  the  family— and  had 
only  communicated  it  to  him  on  bis  death-bed. 
It  was  a  place  where  he  kept  some  valuable 
papers  of  title,  in  case  they  should  be  ever  needed. 
Here  it  was  that  Esmond  put  the  false  Will.  I 
recollect  the  time :  it  was  dusk,  or  thereabout, 
and  he  looked  around  stealthily  before  be  ap- 
proached me.  I  could  have  gladly  choked  him. 
He  hid  it  and  left  the  room.  I  saw  him  through 
the  window  get  in  his  chariot  to  go  to  the  city. 
At  that  instant  a  very  large  black  dog  jumped 
from  the  roadside  at  the  horse*s  throat.  I  saw 
that  the  horse  shook  off  the  dog  and  started  at 
full  speed  in  great  fright.  That  was  all;  and 
there  was  no  other  witness  to  it  beside  myselA 
that  I  knew.  But,  Obi  Father  of  Justice* 
within  half  an  hour  after  he  left  the  house  he 
was  brought  back  by  four  men  before  my  eyea 
DEAD !  There  he  was  stretched  out  on  the  bed 
with  every  limb  broken,  and  every  muscle  seem- 
ingly mangled  I 

^ How  did  the  horse  take  fright?"  asked  one. 

**I  don't  know:  the  first  thing  I  saw— 4be 
chariot  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  my  side,  and 
Esmond  with  it.  The  horse  dashed  on;  but 
he" — the  man  pointed  to  the  bleeding  body — 
**  never  breathed  again,  that  I  think !" 

I  could  have  told  them  much—- oh  yes :  I  could 
have  told  them  of  a  devilish  instrument  of  con- 
veyance that  was  now  locked  irretrievably  in  my 
bosom :  that  would  never  harm  any  now,  for  that 
it  had  been  overruled  as  an  invalid  Will  at  the 
bar  of  the  omnipotent  Judge  of  quick  and  deadl 
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I  could  have  told  them  of  the  dire  stain  that  the 
poor  body  had  been  freed  from  when  it  lost  the 
soul  from  its  nostrils. 

That  bloody  corse  was  a  thrilling  sight,  and 
caused  thrilliog  reflections.  A  strange  one  it 
was  to  see,  when  the  bearers  had  retired,  and 
Richard  and  Fanny,  being  called,  stood  over  that 
body.  Little  did  they  know  of  the  dire  evil 
which  had  been  blown  as  a  black  cloud  from 
over  their  heads,  when  Esmond  died.  Fanny 
knew  more  perhaps  than  her  brother,  but  told  it 
not.  Both  now  wept :  it  was  Nature  that  wept 
in  them. 

God  bless  you.  Fan !  I  have  in  my  bosom  that 
which  could,  and  was  to,  beggar  you — but  I  have 
in  my  bosom  too  much  of  love  for  you  ever  to 
give  it  up. 


(A  smile  of  joy  lit  up  the  face  of  the  old  Time- 
piece as  he  said  this.  He  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  on  his  forehead ;  and  thereupon  with 
a  sweet  voice — as  of  music — to  all  of  us,  came) 

STROKE  FIFTH. 

**  WELL  DONE  !  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT." 

But  I  must  haste,  for  the  morning  dawns,  as 
it  now  commences  to  dawn  genially  on  Fanny 
in  my  story.  None  claimed  her  property  now 
since  Esmond  was  dead,  except  David  Gere  the 
minister,  loved  by  all  the  neighborhood  as  well 
as  Fan.  His  claim  wasn^t  annulled  !  It  was  a 
lovely  day  to  my  soul  when  I  saw  Fan,  as  fair 
as  the  lily  that  shone  on  her  dark  hair,  and  as 
pure,  wedded  to  David  in  the  house  of  her  fa- 
thers. There  she  lived  henceforth  in  peace  and 
holy  happiness :  and  to  me  it  seemed  that  the 
hours  gleamed  on  my  face  as  they  passed — and 
warmed  me  into  youth — and  yet  glided  so  swiftly 
in  the  quiet  joy  that  they  brought,  that  my  bell 
was  put  in  requisition  twice  to  where  it  used  to 
be  once !  A  house  of  piety  and  gladness  was 
that  forever.  And  that  was  not  the  full  meed  of 
the  cup  of  Pleasnre.  God  gave  Fanny  fair  and 
bright  children,  that  should  call  forth  that  deep 
fountain  of  purest  feeling  which  lies  hid  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  a  mother^s  soul, — and  which 
the  colder  eye  of  man  may  not  see  or  under- 
stand. 

Esmond*8  wife  came  to  live  with  her  brother 
Richard  after  her  husband's  death  at  his  urgent 
request.  The  stroke  of  fortune  seemed  to  have 
clothed  her  young  spirit  with  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent temperament.  She  was  quiet  now,  and 
not  devoted  to  gayety  and  fashion  :  she  turned 
her  mind  upward  and  sought  her  pleasures  from 
above.  She  proved  withal  a  kind  mother  to 
Rkbard'i  children. 


Of  the  two  accomplices  of  Esmond  in  the  pn- 
eurement  of  the  false  writing,  I  need  only  say 
that  one  went  to  the  wars,  and  has  been  of  hts 
killed  in  a  duel; — the  other  is  now  snffering  ia 
the  Penitent's  lodge  of  the  Fleet  for  forgery ! 

I  have  in  my  breast  that  Paper  yet — here  itii, 
almost  hidden  by  the  webs  of  vermin  and  dis 
dust,  as  it  should  be.  I  have  told  you  its  history 
most  truly.  Learn  by  it  greatest  lessons  if  yst 
have  wisdom.  O !  my  friends — fire  will  Dotmsic 
surely  burn  the  hand  that  is  thmst  therein,  thai 
that  the  iniquity  of  man  will  return  to  him  as 
Noah's  Dove— but  will  bring  no  Olive  Braack 
of  Peace. 


THE  CORINTHIAN  ORDER. 

A  monumental  tom,  611ed  with  tojs,  placed  by  hv 
nurse  over  the  grave  of  a  young  girl,  beside  whieb  m 
acanthus  sprang  up  accidentally,  is  said  to  havefiuniihsd 
the  model  for  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  cdama. 

A  simple  love  it  was,  that  built  the  pile — 
She  was  no  mother,  but  a  faithful  nurse. 
Doing  a  mother's  work,  with  mother's  heart- 
Perchance  in  the  rude  wan  of  Greece,  the  sire 
Had  died  a  proud  hero,  and  the  young  wife 
Could  not  outlive  him,  and  bo  left  her  child 
In  the  hands  of  her  old  nurse.    The  orphan 
Heard  of  other  parents,  but  fell  no  need 
Of  other  love.    And  thus  she  grew  to  be, 
In  that  quick  climate,  in  fifteen  summers. 
The  Flower  of  Beauty.    Sculptors  and  painters. 
When  she  walked  the  streets,  with  &ce  deep-veiled^ 
Hasted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rare  form 
She  could  not  hide.    Ah,  not  in  Parian  stoiiey 
Nor  picture  wrought  in  love,  shall  that  youn^  gid 
Live  for  the  longing  eyes  of  after  tintes. 
Why  linger  7    The  gods  loved  her,  and  she  died — 
And  then  the  monument ! — ^the  master-piece^ 
Perhaps,  of  artists  proud  to  show  their  skill! — 
The  nurse  had  some  small  fortune,  and  for  ber 
Without  value  now,  and  sculptors  many 
Craved  the  subject.    But  not  so-^Deep  heart-grief 
Is  simple,  and  turns  away  with  loathing. 
From  tombs  rich-garnished — *tis  as  though  vain  art 
Would  set  down  in  its  fineries,  the  worth 
Of  what  may  not  be  priy.ed.    A  simple  vase 
Was  all  the  old  nurse  placed  o*er  all  she  loved. 
Fondly  within  were  all  the  toys  she  owned. 
When  yet  a  child— a  tile  pressing  them  down. 
Beside  the  vase  sprang  up  ere  long  a  flower, 
The  rich  acanthus.    'Twas  the  offering  brought 
By  Flora  to  the  virgin*s  tomb.    It  chanced 
That  in  its  growth  a  leaf  touched  the  vase's  Zqp, 
And  bent  in  graceful  convolution  down— 
So  it  stood,  when  fiill  of  sweet  i 
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It  may  be,  a  young  man  drew  near  to  gnxe. 

And  ere  be  went  away,  kneeled  down  before  it 

Of  much  note  was  that  young  man  afterwaida — 

He  bnilt  a  temple  with  rare  columns 

Unseen  before,    Corinth  was  wild  with  joy. 

Preeently  the  truth  appeared.    There  was  the  vase, 

The  toys,  the  down-bent  leaf.    The  virgin's  grave 

Had  furnished  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 

Their  noblest  ornament.    And  scarcely  now, 

Xs  there  a  city  fair  on  earth,  but  has 

These  columns  in  its  proudest  squares  upreared, 

80  many  monuments  to  her,  the  girl 

Who  died  beloved,  in  Greece,  long  ages  gone. 

Thus  on  their  &vorite  have  the  gods  bestowed, 

A  glory  greater  than  on  heroes  proud. 

But  no  heathen  lore  we  need  to  teach. 

That  things  on  earth,  noblest  and  most  beautiful. 

Oft  owe  their  origin  to  Love  and  Grief. 

S.  L.  C. 


HOME  AMALS. 


MRS.  JEAN  WOOD  OF  CHELSEA. 

Mrs.  Jean  Wood  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Moncore,  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  who  in  17^,  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  was  the  first  progenitor  of  the  nu- 
merous Vurginian  families  bearing  that  name. 
He  possessed  considerable  talents,  which  his  third 
dangbter,  Mrs.  Wood,  inherited.  She  was  very 
fnteUectual  and  highly  gifted  with  both  poetical 
■ad  musical  genius.  Of  poetry  she  has  left  some 
beautiful  specimens,  which  shall  ere  long  be  offer- 
ed for  the  pages  of  our  favorite  '*  Messenger,** 
where  they  will  deserve  a  place.  In  music,  though 
entirely  self-taught,  she  acquired  considerable 
akitt,  and  played  with  taste  on  the  guitar,  piano 
and  spinet,  an  instrument  much  in  vogue  in  her 
day — and  so  thoroughly  did  she  make  herself  ac- 
quainted with  it,  that  she  has  been  known  to  em- 
ploy her  ingenuity  successfully,  in  restoring  an 
injured  one  to  complete  order  and  harrooay ;  in- 
deed, her  energy  and  perseverance  in  whatever 
she  undertook  usually  ensured  success:  even 
aAer  she  was  sixty,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  overset  in  a  carriage  and  break  her  right 
wrist,  she  quickly  learned  to  use  her  left  hand 
in  sewing,  and  to  write  with  it  not  only  legibly, 
but  weU. 

The  early  part  of  Mrs.  Wood's  life  was  tinged 
with  romance.  She  reciprocated  at  seventeen  the 
dent  attachment  of  a  young  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  they  became  engaged ;  but  their 
union  being  opposed  by  her  relations,  because  Ae 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  they  separated,  and  at 


parting  exchanged  vows  never  to  marry,  so  that 
when  she  was  addressed  by  Gen.  James  Wood, 
several  years  afterwards,  she  declined  his  pro- 
posals, and  he  proceeded  to  the  West  to  join  in 
the  war  against  the  Indians*  first  bequeathing, 
(in  case  he  should  be  killed,)  his  property  to  the 
fair  lady  of  his  choice.  Fate,  however,  allotted 
him  a  brighter  destiny — for  Miss  M.  having  been 
led  to  believe  that  her  former  lover  had  broken 
his  pledge,  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  a  cousin 
with  whom,  since  her  parentis  death,  she  often 
resided,  and  consented  to  recall  the  General— 
and  not  until  after  their  union  did  she  discover  that 
she  had  been  cruelly  deceived.    Hearing  of  her 

marriage,  Mr. considered  himself  absolved 

from  his  promise,  and  soon  entered  the  bands  of 
matrimony  also.  In  their  subsequent  history  a 
remarkable  coincidence  occurs.  Mrs.  Wood 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter  who  was  extremely 
intelligent  until  four  years  old:  she  was  then  at- 
tacked with  convulsions,  and  owing  to  their  fre- 
quent recurrence,  grew  up  an  idiot ;  and  Mr. 

of  Maryland  had  a  son  in  a  similar  state.  Would 
it  be  uncharitable  and  superstitious  to  infer  that 
these  corresponding  calamities  were  inflicted 
upon  each  party  by  Heaven,  as  a  punishment  for 

breaking  their  rash,  yet  solemn  vows  ? 

Mrs.  Wood  devoted  herself  to  her  unfortunate 
child  with  all  of  a  mother^s  tenderness  and  zeal, 
and  many  of  her  effusions  touchingly  allude  to 
the  deep  affection  she  bore  her,  and  the  anxiety 
she  suffered  on  her  account.  She  lost  her  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  bewailed  her  death  as  bit- 
terly as  if  she  had  been  of  those  whom  God  en- 
dows with  the  blessings  of  intellect  and  beauty. 
After  this  event  and  the  decease  of  General 
Wood,  who  had  been  elected  Grovemor  of  Vir- 
ginia many  years  liefore,  she  removed  from  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Chelsea  to  Richmond,  where 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  works  of 
charity  and  usefulness,  and  there,  aided  by  her 
intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Samuel  Pleasants,  and  by 
Mrs.  Chapman,  the  lady  of  a  British  officer, 
founded  a  society  for  assisting  indigent  widows 
and  children.  It  was  termed  the  ^'Female  Hu- 
mane Association  of  the  City  of  Richmond,** 
under  which  title  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1811,  and  still  exists  and  flourishes, 
though  its  efforts  and  finances  have  been,  since 
its  primitive  establishment,  differently  appropri- 
ated than  was  originally  intended,  and  are  at 
this  time  devoted  solely  to  the  benefit  and  main- 
tenance of  female  orphan  children  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  widows,  Mrs.  Wood  was  chosen 
president  of  this  society,  and  untiringly  and  faith- 
fully performed  the  arduous  duties  of  that  res- 
ponsible station  until  summoned  by  her  Maker  to 
a  happier  and  hif^her  vocation  in  Heaven.  She 
rested  from  her  labors  in  the  6dth  year  of  her 
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age,  and  repoees  ia  the  rural  cemetery  of  **  Pop- 
lar Grove."  a  family  seat  about  two  miles  distant 
from  Richmond.  She  was  brought  up  as  an 
Episcopalian,  but  duriug  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Johu  U.  Rice  she  joined  the  Presbyterian  church. 
This  worthy  pastor  instituted  a  second  associ* 
ation  of  ladies,  for  the  purpose  of  working  for 
the  poor  students  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
and  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  W.  called  it  the  '*  Jean 
Wood  Society." 

J.  M.  €. 


TO  INTEMPERANCE. 

Disastrous  Power!  that  with  gigantic  stride 
Hast  stalked  so  long  in  triumph  through  the  land, 
Crushing  to  earth  alike  her  strength  and  pride, 
And  reckoning  victims  by  the  grains  of  sand 
That  whiten  on  Sahara's  arid  strand, 
With  joy  I  see  thy  kingdom's  latter  days 
Writ  on  the  wall,  by  more  than  earthly  hand, 
Such  joy  as  moved  the  shepherd,  when  the  blaze 
Of  Bethlehem's  holy  star  first  burst  upon  his  gaze. 

Thou  "  scourge  of  God !"  more  dire  tlian  he  of  old,* 

Thou  "Mighty  Murderer!"  mightier  than  the  Greekt 

Were  the  grim  record  of  thy  reign  unrolled, 

That  simple  volume  would  a  language  speak 

8tem  as  tiie  thunder  upon  Sinai's  peak ; 

For  stand  engraved  upon  its  bloody  page, 

'Mid  countless  millions  of  the  obscure  and  weak, 

I^ames  that  have  cast  a  halo  round  the  age 

That  gave  them  birth ;  the  bard,  the  hero  and  the  aage. 

Even  as  the  worst  dark  tyrant?  that  old  Rome 

Brought  forth,  to  curse  the  earth,  in  her  decay, 

When  tired  of  vulgar  murder,  from  its  home 

Dragged  unoffending  genius  into  day. 

Not  to  reward  its  owner,  but  to  slay, 

So  thy  undying  appetite  for  blood. 

Gorged  to  repletion  on  ignobler  prey, 

Seeks  a  fresh  stimulant  iu  daintier  food 

And  feasu  upon  the  wise,  the  valiant,  and  the  good. 

The  Juggernaut  of  India's  palmy  days, 
The  fiery  Moloch  of  the  olden  time 
Breathed,  'mid  their  brute  adorers*  stupid  gaze 
An  atmosphere  replete  with  blood  and  crime, 
Ench  in  his  separate  sphere  ;  but  neitlier  clime 
Nor  era  limits  thy  immense  domain, 
O'er  the  wide  earth  thy  sceptre  waves  sublime, 
Its  countless  nations  weor  thy  clanking  chain — 
With  the  great  flood  itself  began  thy  deadly  reign.} 

*  Atlila,  our  readers  are  well  aware,  was  thus  designa- 
ted by  the  nations  whose  vineyards  he  uprooted,  and 
whose  blood  he  poured  out  like  water.  "  The  grass  never 
grew  where  the  horse  of  Attila  once  set  his  foot." 

t  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  said  to  be  designated  by 
some  of  the  oriental  nations,  who  retain  a  tradition  of  his 
bloody  victories,  by  a  passage  which  literally  tmnslated 
answers  to  that  in  the  text. 

t  Nero. 

$  We  have  the  authority  t)f  holy  writ  for  saying  that 
Noah  was  a  confirmed  sot.     He  is  also  the  first  on  record. 


THE  SWORD.— A  THOUGHT. 

The  temper  of  the  steel  ib  trae.  The  extreiae 
heat  of  the  forge  has  tried  and  purified  it  The 
workman  hath  worked  on  it  a  work  of  love,  aod 
now  perfect  in  strength  and  beauty,  itflasbei 
proudly  back  the  light  of  heaven's  son.  Oh, 
strong  sword  !  Oh,  beautiful  sword !  How  is 
my  heart  stirred  at  sight  of  thee !  But  tremblii^ 
is  mingled  with  joyful  admiration.  What  is  the 
destiny  of  this  sword  ?  Shall  it,  gtasped  by  the 
hand  of  patriotic  valour,  withstand  the  iovaden 
of  Liberty's  land,  bathe  itself  in  their  blood,  and 
at  last  wave  over  the  head  of  a  triumphant  lih- 
erator? — or  shall  it  execute  the  fell  purposes  of 
a  ruthless  tyrant  ? — Shall  it  carve  oat  for  ia 
owner  a  glorious  fame,  or  shall  it  rust  in  Idu- 
tion,  or  be  paraded  merely  as  a  holyday  tod! 
Oh  sword  thou  art  strong — strong  for  ill  as  wsil 
as  good.  Bright  art  thou,  but  what  flashing  eas 
conceal  the  stain  of  disgrace  ? 

What  is  the  sword,  strong  and  bright,  widi  ils 
destiny  as  yet  undetermined  ?  What  bat  the 
young  man  gifted  with  genius,  trained  iahalbof 
science  and  literature,  standing  proudly  on  Life's 
threshold,  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  yooBg 
exuberant  manhood.  Oh  young  man  be  thy 
country's  sword — ^rust  not,  trifle  not,  keep  CTcr 
unstained  by  shame — strike  for  honor,  for  the 
good  of  man,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

S.  L.  C. 


Dirge  for  tbe  Faneral  Solemnities  of 
Zachary  Taylor. 

Again  the  cold,  insatiate  grave 
Has  newly  closed  above  the  brave ; 
Again  in  solemn  form  we  meet, 
A  chieftain's  virtue  to  repeat — 
Bedew  with  tears  the  laurel  leaij 
And  sing  the  low,  sad  dirge  of  grief. 

The  cord  is  loosed,  but  lives  he  yet. 
His  star  in  glory's  azure  set. 
His  name  embalmed  in  freedom's  songa^ 
His  fame  upon  ten  thousand  tongues, 
And  his  a  triumph  in  the  skies, 
Beyond  all  earthly  victories ! 

Lord !  give  us  strengtli,  as  he  was  Ftrong, 
To  serve  our  country  well  and  long — 
And  when  the  summons  comes  to  go. 
May  we  the  blest  assurance  know 
That  lighted  up  his  glazing  eve, 
That  we  are  still  **  prepared  to  die  I" 
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FEOM  OUE  PAKIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  July,  1850. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  we  have  received 
interesting  iDtelligence  from  Weimar. 

It  has  been  very  generally  known  that  Goethe 
had,  for  reasons  which  have  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  refused  to  his  actual  contem- 
poraries acquaintance  with  a  certain  portion  of 
his  papers  and  correspondence.  In  the  year 
1827,  he  had  deposited  these  treasures  with  the 
government  and  appointed  the  year  1850  as  the 
date  when  the  box  containing  them  should  be 
opened.  In  conformity  with  the  summons  served 
npon  them  by  the  authorities  of  Weimar,  the 
members  of  the  families  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
assembled  on  the  17th  of  May  to  take  possession 
of  the  legacy  which  Goethe  had  bequeathed  to 
them.  It  was,  accounts  say,  a  most  interesting 
and  moving  spectacle,  the  meeting  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  and  grand  children  of  these  two 
masters  of  German  poetry,  in  the  city  consecra- 
ted by  so  many  and  such  glorious  family  souve- 
nirs :  but  from  which  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  po- 
litical and  private,  had  removed  them  all.  There 
were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  box, 
the  oldest  son  and  oldest  daughter  and  the  widow 
of  firoest  de  Schiller:  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Goethe  and  his  two  grand  sons,  Walter  and  Wolf- 
gang, who  reside  at  Vienna :  also  Mdme.  de 
JuDot  and  Mme.  de  Goethe.  Charles  de  Schil- 
ler is  chief  forester  in  the  service  of  Wurtemberg. 
As  ordered  by  a  codicil  of  Goethe's  will  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  will  be  forthwith  printed  aud 
4s'(ivered  to  the  public.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  letters,  particularly  those  of  Schiller,  are  au- 
tographs. Mme.  de  Gleichen  was  taken  sick  on 
her  way  to  Weimar  and  obliged  to  return  with 
her  husband. 

This  letter  most  not  be  despiitched  without 
containing  some  account  of  a  balloon  ascent 
which  took  place  in  Paris  this  day  week.  It  is 
the  first,  1  believe,  since  those  which  first  illus- 
trated the  name  of  Gay  Lussac,  forty-six  years 
ago,  which  has  been  undertaken  by  smana,  and 
for  purely  scientific  purposes.  The  object  was, 
by  a  series  of  carefully  devised  and  rigidly  exe- 
cuted experiments  and  observations  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  to  confirm,  complete  and  ad- 
vance the  knowledge  which  had  been  in  some 
eases  bm  imperfectly  obtained  by  Gay  Lussac. 
For  two  months  past  there  had  been  vague  reports 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sorbonne  and  Ob- 
servatory, that  this  excursion  was  contemplated- 
Arago  was  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  elab- 
orating a  programme  of  the  experiments  and 
ohservations  which  it  was  desirable  should  be 


made :  The  famous  Regnault  was  known  to  be 
bestowing  his  best  skill  and  labour  in  preparing 
the  indtruments  to  be  used  upon  the  occasion : 
and  Dupuits-Delcourt,  the  most  noted  professor 
of  aeronautics  in  France,  and  the  veteran  of  aero- 
nautism,  being  the  hero  of  nearly  thirty  success* 
ful  ascensions,  was  known  to  be  getting  ready 
his  best  balloon.  But  many  were  the  conjec- 
tures as  to  who  were  to  be  the  scientific  adven- 
turers. Was  it  Arago  himself?  Was  Biot,  after 
an  interval  of  near  half  a  century,  to  prove  that 
science  parleys  not  with  time,  and  that  the  savant 
of  three  score  and  ten,  is  as  keen,  as  bold  and 
adventurous  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  the 
youth  of  twenty-five  ?  Nobody  knew  till  the  ap- 
pointed day  had  almost  arrived,  that  it  was  no 
veterans  in  science,  but  young  men  who  had 
their  reputation  all  to  win  for  whom  these  prepa- 
rations were  being  made.  It  was  M.  M.  Bixio 
and  Barral.  The  latter  is  a  young  and  prom- 
ising professor  of  chemistry  in  Paris.  The 
name  of  the  former  has  probably  never  reach- 
ed you,  except  as  a  politician  of  some  little  note 
since  the  revolution  of  February.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituant  and  is  a  member  of  the 
present  Assembly.  He  was  for  a  very  short  time 
minister  of  commerce  after  the  election  of  M. 
Bonaparte  to  the  Presidency.  He  is  a  republi- 
can of  what  is  called  the  tiers-parti :  but  is  most 
favorably  known  in  France  as  a  naturalist  and 
agriculturist ;  being  the  author  of  several  works 
which  are  sufficiently  esteemed. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  give  you  in  M.  Arago*s 
own  words,  a  short  account  of  this  ascent,  trans- 
lating the  paper  upon  the  subject  which  he  read 
on  Monday  last  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences* 

"M.  M.  Barral  and  Bixio  had  conceived  the 
project  of  ascending  in  a  balloon  to  a  great  height 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  with  the  improved 
instruments  which  science  now  possesses,  a  mul- 
titude of  atmospheric  phenomena  still  unknown. 
They  desired  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  rega- 
late  the  decrease  of  temperature  and  humidity 
as  elevation  is  increased  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  :  to  determine  if  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  every  where  the  same :  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  vari- 
ous heights :  to  compare  the  caloric  effects  of 
the  solar  rays  in  the  very  high  atmospheric  re- 
gions with  the  same  effects  observed  at  the  earth^s 
surface  :  to  determine  whether  at  a  given  point 
there  arrives  the  same  quantity  of  calorific  rnye 
from  all  the  points  of  space  :  and  whether  light 
reflected  by  the  clonds  is  or  is  not  polarized :  &c. 

**  The  instruments  required  for  this  so  interest* 
ing  expedition,  had  been  prepared  by  M.  Reg- 
nault with  infinite  care  and  precision :  never  baa 
the  love  of  the  sciences  inspired  more  complete 
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self-devotion.  M.  Walferdio  had  furu'iBhed  sev- 
eral of  his  ingenious  thermometer  a  deverstmtnt. 
The  travelers  were  also  supplied  with  verj  ac- 
curate barometers,  proper  to  ascertain  the  ele- 
tration  at  which  the  various  observations  were  to 
be  made. 

"  M.  M.  Bixio  and  Barral  had  confided  the  care 
of  preparing  the  balloon  and  its  accessories  to  an 
eronaut  known  by  twenty-eight  aerial  voyages. 
All  the  arrangements  had  been  made  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Observatory.  The  ascension  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  June,  at  27  min- 
utes past  ]0  o*clock,  A.  M.  The  balloon  was 
inflated  with  pure  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  iron.  It  had 
been  calculated  that  the  two  physicians  would  be 
enabled  to  rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  metres  (7i  miles.)  At  the  moment  of 
departure  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  several  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  eerostatic  apparatus  were 
not  what  they  should  have  been.  The  balloon 
tossed  and  worried  by  the  gusts  of  wind,  was 
torn  in  several  places  and  had  been  mended  in 
great  haste.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
torrents.  What  was  to  be  done?  It  would  have 
been  most  prudent  not  to  start :  but  M.  M.  Bixio 
and  Barral  spurned  the  idea.  They  took  their 
seats  in  the  car  and  shot  intrepidly  into  the  air 
without  having  even  taken  the  precaution  to  as- 
certain the  ascensional  power  of  the  balloon. 
Their  upward  movement  was  extremely  rapid. 
All  the  spectators  compared  it  to  that  of  an 
arrow.  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio  soon  disap- 
peared amid  the  clouds :  and  it  was  above  this 
curtain  which  concealed  them  from  the  view  of 
men,  that  was  accomplished  the  exciting  drama 
which  we  have  no^  to  recount.  The  dilated 
balloon  pressed  with  great  force  against  the 
meshes  of  the  net  which  was  much  too  small. 
It  extended  down  upon  the  travelers  whose  car 
had  been  suspended  by  cords  too  short,  and  cov- 
ered them  as  with  a  hat.  The  two  physicians 
then  found  themselves  in  a  most  difficult  posi- 
tion. One  of  them  in  his  efforts  to  disengage 
the  striug  of  the  valve,  made  an  opening  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  balloon.  The  hydrogen  freely 
escaping  at  about  the  height  of  their  heads  pro- 
duced asphyxy  and  copious  vomiting  with  both. 
Upon  consulting  the  barometer,  M.  M.  Barral  and 
Bixio  perceived  that  they  were  rapidly  descend- 
ing. They  sought  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
unexpected  movement,  and  soon  saw  that  the 
balloon  was  torn  about  the  region  of  its  equator. 
The  gas  was  escaping  from  a  rent  nearly  six  feet 
in  length.  From  that  moment  they  acquired  the 
conviction  with  sang-froid  that  cannot  be  too 
much  admired,  that  all  they  could  hope  for  was 
to  escape  with  their  lives  from  their  adventurous 
enterprise.     They  were  descending  with  a  velo* 


city  greatly  superior  to  that  of  their  ascent:  and 
this  is  not  saying  a  little.  M.  M.  Bixio  and  Bar- 
ral rid  themselves  of  all  their  ballast.  They 
threw  overboard  the  blankets  which  had  bees 
provided  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Their 
furred  boots  followed :  but  they  parted  with  not 
one  of  their  instruments.  You  perceive  that  the 
truth  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  has  beea 
announced  in  some  of  the  journals. 

"  The  gentlemen  fell  at  fourteen  minutes  past 
11,  A.  M.,  in  a  field  of  vines,  of  which  the  earth 
had  fortunately  been  drenched  with  rain  in  the 
commune  of  Dampmart,  near  Lagny  ^21  or^ 
miles  N.  E.  of  Paris.)  The  labonrers  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  vine  hastened  to  their  assistance. 
They  found  the  two  physicians  holding  each  other 
by  the  legs,  attempting  to  neutralize  the  horizoa- 
tal  motion  of  the  car.  Assistance  was  afforded 
with  the  greatest  alacrity.  A  voyage  executed 
uuder  such  circumstances  has  been  able  to  affonl 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  contingent  to  the  stores 
of  science,  compared  with  what  had  been  rea- 
sonably hoped  for.  Still  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  our  two  physicians  have  proved  by  decisiTe 
experiments,  that  the  light  of  the  clouds  is  not 
polarized:  that  the  stratum  of  clouds  through 
which  they  passed  was  at  3000  metres  (1  mile 
1519  yards)  thick:  aud  that  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  this  curtain  between  heaven  and 
earth,  the  decrease  of  temperature  was  very  near- 
ly the  same  with  that  which  resulted  from  the 
celebrated  seronautic  voyage  of  G ay  Lussac  whicb 
was  performed  in  a  sky  perfectly  serene.  It  has 
been  deduced  from  the  barometric  obserratioBS 
compared  with  those  made  at  the  Observatory  (tf 
Paris,  that  in  the  region  where  the  balloon  was 
turn,  our  two  travelers  had  already  reached  as 
elevation  of  5,200  metres  (about  3i  miles.)  A 
similar  calculation  shows  that  the  upper  aorface 
of  the  cloud  traversed,  was  at  the  height  of  4,200 
metres  (2i  miles  nearly.) 

F.  Arago.** 

The  greatest  elevation  attained  by  the  twophi^ 
losophers  was,  it  appears,  less  by  one  mile  thaa 
that  attained  by  Gay  Lussac.  Some  of  his  ex* 
periments  were  made  at  an  elevation  of  4i  naiki 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  scientific  ardour  of  the  gentlemea  wfat 
have  just  failed  is  by  no  means  cooled.  They 
express  the  determination  soon  to  repeat  their 
excursion.  Let  us  hope  that  when  they  do  m 
they  will  not  disdain  to  profit  by  the  ezperieacs 
of  some  older  aeronaut:  that  they  will  put  dMB^* 
selves  under  his  guidance :  and  thus  not  aaiy  ia> 
crease  the  chances  of  penoaal  safety  to  thaa* 
selves,  but  materially  subserve  the  easts  of 
science,  by  enabling  themselves  to  devota  » 
scientific  observation  the  time   and 
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'which  must  otherwise  be  given  to  the  mere 
practical  commou-place  duty  of  managing  a 
1>al!oon. 

B  J  the  way,  we  are  promised  for  to-morrow  a 
novel,  probably  a  unique,  expedition  in  the  way 
<»f  balloon  ascensions.  Curious  passers  by  have 
been  stopped  daily  for  the  last  week  at  the  Champ 
de  Mar$^  attracted  by  the  extensive  preparations 
irhich  have  been  makiug.  A  Frenchman,  avid 
of  fame  and  francs,  has  promised  ro  the  gaping 
multitude  that,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  he 
'^vill  ascend  from  the  midst  of  the  Champ  de 
Alars  on  horseback,  suspended  from  a  balloon. 
A  fine  and  really  live  horse  is  to  be  properly  se- 
cured by  girths  and  buckles,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  position,  all  his  limbs  free ;  he  is  to  be 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  the  daring  aeronaut 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  instead  of  being  seated 
ID  a  car,  is  to  ascend  into  the  upper  regions. 
iVbtu  verrofu,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says.  Margat  as- 
cended from  Paris  in  1820,  on  a  stag,  but  in  a 
car. 

Another  Frenchman  is  just  now  making  all 
Paris  stare  at  a  huge  and  queer  looking  wood 
engraving,  and  such  portion  of  Paris  as  will  go 
to  hear  his  nightly  expoMtions  of  the  same  he 
makes  to  yawn.  M.  Petin,  professes,  and  most 
loudly,  that  he  has  at  last  solved  the  grand  prob- 
lem, and  found  the  great  desideratum^  to  wit,  the 
means  of  directing  at  will  the  course  of  balloons 
in  the  air.  His  machine  is  an  immense  construc- 
tion, composed  of  four  balloons,  pulleys,  ropes, 
cog-wheels  and  a  complicated  scafiViIding  of  two 
atonee.  It  is  not,  you  perceive,  an  affair  that 
may  be  carried  in  your  pocket  like  a  patent  um- 
brella. It  is  only  131  yards  in  length,  30  in 
breadth,  and  40  in  height.  To  give  it  sufficient 
atability  and  power  of  resistance  to  conflicting 
currents,  it  is  only  to  weigh,  when  charged  with  its 
freight  and  itei  complement  of  passengers,  some 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  thing  is  not  yet  ac- 
tually made.  But  the  idea  is  finished.  The 
theory  is  quite  complete  and  Monsieur  Petin  is 
waiting  the  raising  by  subscription  of  the  baga- 
telle of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
build  his  lerial  ship  antflet  us  **see  what  we  shall 
•ee.'*  He  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
perfect  success  of  his  experiment,  and  declares 
in  order  to  inspire  others  (those  who  are  to  raise 
the  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  him)  with  equal 

e<Mifidence  that  if  he  don't  succeed,  he  will 

admit  that  he  has  been  sadly  mistaken. 

Seriously,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  mag- 
nificent idea  which  is  wanted  to  make  zeronaut- 
iMtt  something  more  than  a  pretty  philosophical 
experiment,  or  a  popular  amusement,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  great  proofs  and 
neaosof  material  and  intellectual  progress:  I 
•ay  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  this  magnificent 


idea  should  first  illuminate  a  Frenchman's  brain* 
The  history  of  serial  navigation  would  already 
suggest  some  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  French 
mind,  rendering  ballooning  and  all  sorts  of  airy 
castle-building,  a  congenial  occupation.  I  don*t 
mean  to  repeat  the  stale  charge  of  national  lev- 
ity. It  was  the  brothers  Moutgolfier,  paper- 
manufacturers  of  Annunay,  in  France,  that  first 
sent  up  a  balloon  into  the  air.  After  one  or  two 
private  experiments  in  the  latter  part  of  1782, 
they  announced  the  first  public  ascent  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1783.  The  balloon  prepared  of  linen 
cloth,  lined  with  paper,  and  filled  with  rarified 
air,  made  by  a  fire  lighted  beneath  it,  rose  to  the 
elevation  of  a  mile,  remained  suspended  during 
ten  minutes,  and  fell  about  H  miles  from  the 
point  of  its  ascent.  On  the  26th  of  August  of 
the  same  year.  Professor  Charles,  of  Paris,  sent 
up  the  second,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from 
this  same  Champ  de  Mars,  which  is  to-morrow 
to  become  the  scene  of  the  so  novel  exhibition 
of  M.  Poitevin.  The  first  adventurers  who  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  in  their  own  persons  a 
balloon  ascent,  were  two  Frenchmen,  Pilatre  de 
Rosier  and  the  Marquis  d*  Arlandes.  They  ac- 
complished the  daring  feat  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year :  just  twelve  months 
after  the  elder  Montgolfier  had  successfully  sent 
up  his  first,  and  the  first  private  experimental  bal- 
loon. This  was  no  slight  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  congenial  art  of  air-sailing. 
It  was  Frenchmen  again  who  followed  thb  lead. 
M.  Charles,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  at  Paris,  the  same  alluded  to  above, 
accompanied  by  a  M.  Robert,  ascended  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1784.  Blanchard,  another  Frenchman,  was 
the  first  (1785)  who  crossed  the  British  channel 
from  England  to  France  in  a  bnlluou.  He  waa 
upon  this  occasion  accompanied  by  a  country- 
man of  our  own.  Dr.  Jefi*ries.  It  was  Blanchard 
who  invented  the  parachute.  The  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  French  general,  Jourdan,  over  the 
Austria ns.  at  Fleurus,  in  17D4,  was  ascribed  to 
the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  of  the  enemy*a 
position  and  movements,  by  means  of  a  balloon 
in  which  his  engineers  ascended.  During  the 
first  Revolution  an  prostatic  institution  was  foun- 
ded at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  for  the  instruction  of 
a  corps  of  aeronauts,  with  a  view  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot  have  them- 
selves done  enough  in  another  department,  to 
confirm  to  their  countrymen  the  very  first  place 
in  the  history  of  the  invention  and  progress  of 
erostation.  The  principle  will  be  discovered,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  before  this  already  illustrious 
nineteenth  century  shall  pass  away,  by  which 
man  will  be  enabled  to  subjugate  to  his  will  the 
air,  as  he  haa  ahready  subjugated  the  kindred 
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element,  water.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  French- 1 
man  is  destined  to  detect  and  promulgate  this 
principle;  but  I  predict,  whoever  discovers  it, 
that  it  will  he  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  America  and 
England,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  its  general 
and  useful  application,  who  will  take  it  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  where  for  a  century  at 
least  it  would  rest  as  a  beautiful  scientific  play- 
thing, and  deliver  it  frankly  to  the  world  to  in- 
crease its  comfort,  wealth  and  general  knowledge, 
to  promote  material  and  intellectual  progress  of 
the  masses,  to  push  on,  in  one  word,  the  great 
work  of  universal  civilization.  See  with  what 
timorous  caution,  how  grudgingly,  bow  reluc- 
tantly, even  this  soi  disant  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  is  about  to  admit  the  public  to 
a  participation  with  government  in  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  electric  telegraph.  Leverrier,  the 
illustrious  young  astrouomer,  a  man  from  whose 
youth  we  would  expect  more  generous  views^ 
from  whose  intelligence,  broader  ones,  has  just 
reported,  as  organ  of  the  committee  in  the  as 
sembly,  to  whom  the  ministerial  project  was  sub- 
mitted, that  there  were  great  damages  to  be 
apprehended  from  tho  application  of  the  princi 
pie  of  publicity  as  practised  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  He  recommends  that  no  one 
be  permitted  to  forward  a  dispatch  without  first 
making  formal  proof  of  his  identity :  copies  lite- 
ratim et  verbatim,  of  every  dispatch  are  to  be 
recorded  upon  the  register  kept  at  the  telegraph 
oflSce.  Government  is  never  to  let  go  its  hold 
upon  the  administration,  and  retains  the  power 
of  arbitrary  suspension  of  all  private  correspou 
dence  by  means  of  the  telegraph  whenever  cir- 
cumstances shall  appear  to  make  such  suspen 
sion  politically  advisable  :  moreover  the  tariff  of 
prices  is  so  high  that  the  legal  publicity  will,  in 
practice,  become  merely  nominal,  or  a  privilege 
of  the  wealthy,  more  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terests than  would  be  the  positive  and  general 
interdiction. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Lamartine  has  com- 
menced in  the  Constitutionnel  the  publication  of 
**  Genevi^.^*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
translate  for  the  Messenger  a  portion  of  his  pre- 
face. It  contains  a  specimen  of  about  the  cool- 
est vanity  I  have  ever  met  with.  This  at  least 
is  authentic.  Perhaps  you  thought  me  severe  if 
not  ill-natured  in  alluding,  as  I  did,  to  this  trait  of 
Lamartine  in  my  sketch  of  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  published  in  yournum 
ber  for  May,  1848.  This  preface  will  be  my 
justification.  If  the  anecdote  with  which 
concluded  the  sketch  of  Lamartine  be  not  true 
(I  believe  it  to  be  true),  you  will  at  least  admit 
after  reading  tho  following  extract  that  it  does 
Hot  transgress  the  bounds  of  verisimility. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  Reine   Gardi^  Snap- 

tre9B^  formerly  a  uroant  at  Aix  in  Provence. 

Preface. 

"  Before  opening  by  the  history  of  Oenmifn 
this  series  of  stories  and  dialogues  for  the  dm  ef 
the  people  of  towns  and  country,  we  onglit  id 
tell  in  what  spirit  they  have  been  conceived, 
upon  what  occasion  they  were  composed,  and 
why  we  dedicate  the  first  story  to  Mile.  Reiae 
Garde,  Sempstress  and  formerly  serrant  at  Aix 
in  Provence.     Here  it  is. 

'*  I  had  gone  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer 
of  1846  in  that  Smyrna  of  France,  called  Mar- 
seilles, a  city  worthy  from  its  commercial  eater^ 
prise  to  serve  as  a  principal  sea-port  for  merchant 
shipping  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  thoee  western 
caravans  of  fire,  our  railways ;  a  city  worthy  frooi 
its  Attic  taste  for  every  species  of  mental  caili- 
vation  to  be  honored  like  the  Smyrna  of  Am  by 
the  souvenirs  of  great  poets.  I  was  dwdliag 
without  the  city  which  was  too  noisy  forpersoat 
in  ill  health,  in  one  of  those  vUlas,  formerly  hm- 
tides,  which  stud  the  land  in  the  Dei^blxH^ieod 
of  the  city  and  intended  to  afford  with  the  leisara 
of  Sunday,  the  view  of  its  sails  and  tho  breeaes 
of  its  sea  to  that  population  so  prone  to  material 
pleasures  and  which  imbibes  with  every  sease 
the  poetry  of  its  delightful  climate.  The  gardea 
of  the  little  villa  I  inhabited  opened  by  a  smaQ 
gate  upon  the  sandy  sea  beach  at  the  extremity  ai 
long  avenue  of  plaintains  behind  the  monntaia 
of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde,  and  quite  near  the 
little  river  veiled  with  mastic-trees,  which  serves 
as  a  girdle  to  the  beautiful  park  and  Tascaa  or 
Genoese  villa  of  the  Borelli  family.  From  oar 
window  was  heard  the  slightest  mnrmar  of  the 
wave  upon  the  border  of  its  bed  and  on  Its  piHew 
of  sand;  and  when  the  garden  gate  was  opea, 
we  saw  the  fringes  of  foam  advancing  op  to  the 
very  walls,  and  then  again  retiring,  as  if  to  tenpC 
and  to  deceive  in  a  ceaseless  play  the  hand  diat 
might  wish  to  bathe  itself  in  the  billow.  I  passed 
hours  and  hours,  seated  upon  a  large  atone  be- 
neath a  fig  tree,  beside  this  gate,  contemplaiing 
that  light  and  that  motion  which  is  called  theses. 
From  time  to  time  the  sail  of  a  fisherman,  ortlie 
smoke,  like  a  bended  plume,  upon  the  chimney 
of  a  steamer,  glided  along  the  chord  of  the  are 
formed  by  the  gulf  and  interrupted  the  monotoay 
of  the  horizon. 

"On  working  days  this  stand  was  almost  de- 
serted. But  on  Sundays  it  was  animated  witk 
groups  of  sailors,  of  rich  and  lazy  porters,  aad 
of  merchants*  families  from  the  city,  who  caow 
out  to  bathe  or  to  lounge  between  the  shade  of 
the  shore  and  the  billows.  A  mnrrour  of  mea, 
of  women  and  of  children  mingled  with  die  geade 
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iplaabini;  of  the  waves,  Bligbt  and  thin  as  plates 
of  polished  steel,  opon  the  sands  of  the  beach. 
Numerous  small  boats  impelled  by  sail  or  oar 
doubled   the  cape  of  Notr^>Daaie-de-]a-Garde 
■haded  with  maritime  piues.    They  were  tra- 
versini;  tbo  gulf,  keeping  close  on  the  shore  to 
land  upon  the  opposite  side.     We  heard  the  pal- 
pitations of  the  sail,  the  regular  stroke  of  the 
eight  oars,  the  conversation,  the  songs,  and  the 
laugh  of  the  pretty  flower-girls  and  orange-wo- 
men of  Marseilles,  daughters  of  Phocaea  amorous 
of  the  sea,  and  rejoicing  to  sport  with  the  foam 
of  their  native  element*    With  the  exception  of 
the  patriarchal  family  of  the  Rostand,  those  great 
■hip  owners  who  unite  Smyrna,  Athens,  Syria 
and  JBgypt  to  France,  and  to  whom  I  was  in- 
debted for  all  the  comforts  of  my  first  journey  to 
the  East;  with  the  exception  of  M.  Mi6ge  the 
general  agent  for  all  our  maritime  diplomacy 
apou  the  Mediterranean  with  the  exception  of 
Joseph  Autran,  that  oriental  poet  who  is  unwil- 
ling to  quit  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  hori- 
xon  because  he  prefers  his  native  suo  to  glory,  I 
know  but  few  persons  at  Marseilles.      I  sought 
to  know  none.    I  was  in  search  of  retirement  for 
leisure  and  of  leisure  for  study.    I  was  writing 
the  history  of  a  revolution,  not  suspecting  that 
another  revolution  was  peering  over  my  shoulder 
to  snatch  from  me  the  hardly  finished  pages,  and 
to  remit,  not  to  my  pen  but  in  my  baud,  another 
drama  of  France. 

**But  Marseilles  is  hospitable  as  its  sea,  its  port, 
iod  its  climate.  Beautiful  nature  opeus  hearts. 
There  where  the  heavens  smile,  man  is  tempted 
to  smile  also.  Hardly  was  i  installed  in  this  fau- 
bourg, but  men  of  letters,  and  politicians  and 
merchants  of  broad  views,  and  young  folks  who 
had  in  their  ears  an  echo  of  my  earlier  poetry, 
and  workmen  even,  of  whom  a  great  number 
read,  write,  study,  siog,  make  verses,  and  at  the 
same  time,  labor  with  their  hands,  came  in  crowdo 
to  my  retreat,  but  with  that  delicate  reserve 
wbieb  is  the  modesty  and  the  grace  of  hospital- 
ity. I  bad  the  pleasures  without  the  annoyances 
of  a  hearty  and  earnest  welcome.  My  mornings 
were  devoted  to  study,  my  days  to  solitude  and 
the  sea,  my  evenings  to  a  small  number  of  uu- 
koown  friends  who  came  from  the  city  to  talk  of 
travels,  of  literature  and  of  commerce.  These 
qnestioDS  of  commerce,  Marseilles  do<*s  not  con- 
fine them  to  questions  of  petty  trading,  of  small 
laviDgs,  and  of  meagre  capitals.  Marseilles 
takes  a  broad  and  grand  view  of  commerce  as  a 
dilatation  and  expansion  of  French  labour,  and 
of  the  first  materials  of  that  labour  imported 
and  exported  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Com- 
nerre  is  for  Marseilles  a  lucrative  diplomacy,  lo- 
nl  and  at  the  same  time  national.  There  is  pa- 
^n<^m  in  their  enterprises,  honour  in  their  flags, 


and  policy  in  their  cargoes.  Their  commerce  is 
an  eternal  war  which  they  wage  at  their  own 
risk  and  peril  upon  the  waves,  disputing  Asia 
and  Africa  with  the  rivals  of  France  and  extend* 
ing  upon  the  opposite  continents  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean their  country  and  the  French  name. 

**  One  Sunday,  upon  my  return  from  a  long  ex- 
cursiou  upon  the  sea  with  Mme.  Lamartine,  they 
told  us  that  a  woman  of  modest  and  embarrassed 
manners  had  arrived  by  the  diligence  from  Aiz 
to  Marseilles,  and  that  she  had  been  waiting  for 
us  four  or  five  hours  in  a  small  orange  green- 
house which  conducted  from  the  saloon  of  the 
villa  into  the  garden.  I  left  Mme.  Lamartine  to 
enter  the  house  while  I  entered  the  orangery 
to  receive  this  poor  stranger.  I  knew  nobody  at 
Aix  and  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  motive 
which  could  have  induced  this  traveller  with 
such  becoming  patience  to  wait  for  us  a  whole 
half  day. 

Upon  entering  the  orangery  I  saw  a  female 
still  young,  from  thirty-six  to  forty  years  of  age. 
She  was  clad  like  the  working- women  of  her  class 
with  little  that  indicated  ease  or  luxury,  a  frock 
of  striped  calico,  old  and  faded;  a  white  cotton 
kerchief  about  the  neck;  her  black  hair  nicely 
smoothed,  but  slightly  powdered,  as  were  her 
shoes,  with  the  dust  of  the  summer  road.  Her 
features  were  fine  and  of  that  soft  and  sweet 
Asiatic  outline,  exempt  from  all  muscular  tension, 
beaming  with  candour  and  full  of  charm;  a  mouth 
rather  long  and  drawn  slightly  down  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  a  forehead  as  free  from  wrinkle  as  an 
infant's.  Her  cheeks  were  full  toward  the  chin 
and  joined  with  undulations  perfectly  feminiue, 
a  neck  broad  aud  slightly  swollen  at  the  middle, 
like  the  necks  of  Grecian  statues.  Her  glance 
more  resembled  moonlight  reflected  on  the  water 
than  the  sunlight  of  her  native  clime.  Its  ex* 
pression  was  that  of  timidity  miugled  with  confi- 
dence in  the  indulgence  of  others,  arising  from 
the  entire  abandonment  of  her  own  individuality. 
Her  very  person,  as  her  heart,  was  replete  with 
that  goodness  which  she  hoped  to  meet  with  in 
others.  It  was  evident  that  this  woman,  still 
agreeable,  had  been  charming  in  her  younger 
days.  She  had  yet  what  the  people,  which  de- 
fines all  things  without  phrase,  calls  the  gram 
ofhtauty,  that  prestige,  that  light,  that  star,  that 
magnet,  that  jt  nt  sais  quoi  which  attracts,  and 
and  charms  and  rivets  the  beholder.  Her  em- 
barrassment and  blushes  in  my  presence  gave  me 
time  to  regard  this  unknown  person  and  to  feel 
myself  at  ease,  at  peace  with  and  benevolently 
disposed  toward  her.  I  prayed  her  to  be  seated 
upon  one  of  the  orange  tree  boxes  covered  with 
Egyptian  matting,  and  to  encourage  her  to  do  so 
I  seated  myself  upon  a  box  opposite.  She  blush- 
ed more  and  more,  stammered,  and  passed  her 
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beautiful  hand,  plump  and  rather  massive  across 
her  eyes.  She  evidently  did  not  know  what  at- 
titude to  take  nor  where  to  begin.  I  reassured 
her,  and  aided  her  by  a  few  questions  to  com- 
mence a  conversation  which  she  appeared  at  the 
same  time  to  desire  and  to  dread. 

***  Madame* — said  I — she  blushed  still  more. 

"  *I  am  not  married,  sir;*  she  said,  *1  am  a 
maiden.' 

*^*  Well,  mademoiselle,  will  you  tell  me  why 
yon  have  come  so  far  and  why  you  have  so  long 
awaited  our  return  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
interview  with  me  ?  Can  I  be  useful  to  you  in 
any  way  ?  Have  you  a  letter  to  deliver  to  me 
from  some  one  of  your  neighbourhood  ?' 

**  *  Oh,  Mon  Dieu !  no  sir.  I  have  nothing  to 
ask  of  you;  and  I  took  good  care  to  get  no  letter 
for  you  from  gentlemen  of  my  neighbourhood  and 
even  to  keep  every  body  from  knowing  that  I 
was  coming  to  Marseilles  to  see  you.  They 
would  have  taken  me  for  a  vain  creature  that 
wanted  to  make  herself  greater  than  she  is  by 
going  and  putting  herself  near  men  about  whom 
people  talk.     Oh !  It  is  not  that.' 

** '  Well  then,  what  is  it  that  you  have  come  to 
tell  me  V 

•♦*  Why,— nothing  sir !' 

***How  nothing?  Why  nothing — that  is  not 
worth  losing  two  days  for,  to  come  from  Aix  to 
Marseilles,  to  wait  forme  here  even  till  sunset, 
and  return  to-morrow  where  you  came  from  V 

** '  But  it*s  true' though,  sir!  You  must  think 
me  a  great  simpleton.  Well,  Fve  nothing  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  wouldn*t  for  a  great  deal  that  they 
knew  at  Aix  of  my  coming  here  !' 

**  *  But,  in  fine,  some  motive  or  other  must  have 
induced  you  to  come.  You  are  not  like  those 
waves  which  you  see,  that  go  and  come  without 
knowing  why.  You  have  been  obeying  some 
idea.  You  seem  to  be  inteliigeut  and  sprightly. 
Come  now — look  well — what  was  your  thuught 
in  taking  a  seat  in  the  diligence  and  causing 
yourself  to  be  brought  to  my  door  here  ?' 

** '  Well,  sir!'  said  she,  drawing  both  hands 
over  her  cheeks,  as  if  to  chase  from  them  her 
blushes  and  embarrassment,  and  throwing  back 
upon  her  neck  her  beautiful  black  locks,  moist 
with  perspiration,*  *  I  did  have  a  thought — a 
thought  that  h:ts  not  let  me  sleep  for  the  List 
eight  days.  Jsaid  to  myself,  Keine!  thou  must 
give  thyself  this  satisfaction  !  Thou'lt  say  nothing 
to  nobody ;  thou'lt  shut  thy  shop  Saturday  night 
early,  and  taking  the  night  diligence,  thou  wilt 
spend  Sunday  at  Marseilles,  thou  wilt  see  that 
gentleman,  thou  wilt  start  back  for  Aix  Sunday 
night,  and  Monday  morning,  thou  shalt  be  at 

*  They  must  have  been  terribly  wet  not  to  have  dried 
after  waiting  in  Hie  cool  '*  a  whole  half  day." 

W.  W.  M. 


thy  work,  and  all  will  be  done.  Thoa  wilt  bo 
contented  for  once  in  thy  life  withont  tby  aeiglH 
hours,  male  or  female,  even  suspecting  tfasttbos 
hadst  left  the  street  or  thy  yard.* 

^*  *  But  why  were  yon  so  very  anxious  id  m 
me:  and  bow  did  you  happen  to  know  that  I 
was  here  V 

«' '  Oh !  sir,'  said  she,  <  it  was  tbos.  There  k 
a  gentleman  at  Aix  who  is  very  good  to  dm,  be- 
cause 1  did  the  sewing  for  his  daughters,  aod 
because  I  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in  big 
mother's  country  house.  The  family  has  erer 
since  then  noticed  me  and  been  friendly :  for,  io 
Provence,  the  nobles  and  the  poor  people,  tbej 
don't  despise  one  another:  on  the  contrary  eone 
are  of  high  degree  and  some  are  of  low,  bottbey 
all  meet  with  hearty  good  will  toward  each  other 
on  the  same  highway.  80  this  gentleman  and 
his  young  lady,  knowing  my  fondness  for  read- 
ing, and  that  1  have  not  the  means  to  proeme 
hooks  and  newspapers,  lend  me  the  Gazette 
sometimes  when  there  is  any  thing  in  it  whicb 
they  think  would  interest  me,  such  as  the  engra- 
vings of  the  fashions,  models  of  bonoeta,  very 
interesting  novels,  or  verses  like  those  oiRMts 
the  baker  of  Nismes,  or  of  Jcumin  the  barber  of 
A  gen,  or  your's  sir:  for  they  know  that  my  whole 
pleasure  is  to  read  verses,  especially  verses  that 
sing  well  in  the  ear,  or  that  weep  well  io  the 
eyes !' 

*'  *  Ah !  I  have  it,'  said  I  with  a  smile.  *Toa 
are  a  poet  like  your  breezes  which  siag  among 
your  olive-trees,  or  like  your  dews  which  weep 
among  your  fig-trees.' 

**  *  No,  sir,  I  am  a  sempstress,  a  poor  aenp- 

fltress  of street  at  Aix :  and,  I  don't  blnsh 

to  tell  you  so,  I  don*t  make  myself  more  of  a 
lady  than  my  mother  made  me.  I  commeseed 
by  being  a  domestic,  and  was  for  eighteen  yean 
a  servant  and  nurse  for  childrea,  at  Mr.  -*-'§. 
Ah !  what  fine  people !  ask  them.  They  alvaji 
regard  me  as  one  of  the  family — and  I  too.  It 
was  notliiog  but  my  health  that  obliged  mete 
quit  them  and  take  up  the  trade  of  coarse  semp- 
stress, all  alone  in  my  chamber  with  my  gokl« 
finch.  But  that's  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Yoi 
were  asking  me  why  I  have  come,  and  bow  I 
knew  that  you  were  here?  Eight  days  ago  I 
read  in  a  newspaper  of  Marseilles  some  snpeib 
verses  of  Mr.  Joseph  AutTan^  addressed  to  M. 
de  Lamartine.*  These  verses  inspired  me  with 
the  passionate  desire  to  see  the  person  who  had 
inspired  with  such  beautiful  things  the  pool  of 
our  province. f     I  asked  if  it  were  really  tnio 

*  What  though  he  be  father  of  the  Republic,  hecJetTH 
to  the  noble  particle  de. 

t  This  is  the  poet  that  is  not  glorious,  acf  orrfin^  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  only  because  he  don't  choose  to  qeri  M■^ 
teilles.    *'  Tickle  me  and  VU  tickle  you." 
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that  you  were  then  at  Marseilles.  They  told  me 
that  you  actually  were.  From  that  momeDt,  I 
bad  DO  rest  or  quiet  till  I  had  accomplished  my 
desire.  And  I  have  come  without  even  remem- 
beriog  that  I  had  no  new  frock  or  decent  head- 
drese,  in  fact  nothing  in  the  way  of  clothing  that 
I  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  present  myself  be- 
fore persons  in  a  condition  above  my  own :  and 
now  here  I  am.  I  donH  know  what  more  to  say 
and  I  stand  before  you  here  like  an  adventurer, 
'who  has  come  to  deceive  honest  folks.  But  I 
am  not  that  sort  of  a  person,  sir,  bo  assured,  and 
the  proof  of  it  is  that  now  having  seen  you,  and 
having  had  from  you  bo  kind  and  polite  a  recep- 
tion, I  am  going  away  without  wishing  anything 
more  from  you  than  your  reception  and  quite 
satiefied. 

***Oh!  don*t  be  concerned,  said  I  to  her;  I 
have  not,  Mademoiselle,  taken  you  for  one  min- 
ute lo  be  other  than  what  you  are.  Your  phy- 
•iogoomy  is  the  best  of  recommendations.  The 
eaiB  let  themselves  be  cheated  sometimes,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  eyes  never  deceive :  your  face  is 
too  replete  with  candor  and  goodness  to  serve  as 
the  mask  of  an  intriguant.  Nature  does  not 
make  such  gross  fabehoods  upon  the  features. 
I  feel  now  as  conSdent  of  you  as  if  I  had  known 
you  from  your  cradle.  But  I  will  not  permit 
you  to  go  away  thus  without  our  having  a  little 
more  friendly  chat,  or  until  you  shall  have  par- 
taken a  moment  of  our  country  hospitality.  My 
tvife,  who  is  dressing  for  dinner,  will  be  as  much 
delighted  as  myself  to  give  you  a  welcome.  Re- 
main the  evening  with  us,  and  while  awaiting  the 
dinner  hour,  you  shall  entertain  me  with  an  ac- 
count of  how  this  taste  for  reading  arose  in  you, 
and  this  poetic  sentiment,  this  passion  to  become 
acquainted  with  men,  some  of  whose  works  you 
have  read.' 

*'*With  pleasure,  sir,'  said  she;  «butitwill 
not  be  a  long  story.  My  life  is  all  described  in 
two  words — to  work  and  to  feel.' " 

If  you  think  that  the  story  of  Reine  Garde 
would  interest  your  readers,  let  me  know  it  and 
yon  shall  have  it  in  the  next  number.  It  would 
€»ccopy  say  twice  as  much  space  as  the  above 
extract.  Genevieve  is  in  course  of  publication, 
in  the  feuilkton  of  the  ConstUutionneh  and  all  re- 
print of  it  id  any  other  form,  until  this  publica- 
tion shall  be  concluded,  is  forbidden  throughout 
France. 

The  literary  and  scientific  circles  of  Paris  and 
Curope  have  been  from  time  to  time  much  in- 
tereated  in  a  charge  circiilating  in  newspapers 
for  the  last  five  years,  frequently  suppressed,  but 
over  breaking  out  with  renewed  violence  and 
additional  proof  against  M.  LibrU  a  well  known, 
I  may  aay  an  illustrious  sovanU  a  member  of  the 
Inatitnta  and  Professor  of  the  College  of  France. 


That  charge  is  that  of  having  feloniously  taken, 
upon  many  occasions  and  in  various  ways,  valua- 
ble manuscripts  and  books  from  the  public  libra- 
ries of  France.     Whenever  the  charge  met  his 
ears,  as  it  frequently  did  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  he  repelled  it  with  the  warmest  indig- 
nation.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the 
monarchy,  no  public  official  notice  was  taken  of 
the  affair,  though  it  is  since  ascertained  to  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  and  a 
ministerial  report  clearly  establishing  guilt.     It  is 
supposed  that  scandal,  to  which  public  prosecu- 
tion would  have  given  rise,  and  the  shame  that 
would  have  followed  to  French  science,  was  the 
inducement  for  stifling  the  report  and  suspending 
prosecution.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution of  February,  the  papers  in  all  the  min- 
is teries  were  turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  unscru- 
pulous incomers.     Government  had  now  a  sort 
of  interest  to  throw  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
its  predecessors.     Monarchical  corruption  was  a 
favorite  and  powerful  theme.    The  smothered 
report  to  the  minister  on  the  Libri  affair  was  dis- 
covered, and  immediately  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  Academy.     At  the  first  meeting 
in  February,  after  the  revolution,  M.  Libri  made 
his  appearance,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  among 
his  colleagues,  who  were  all  evidently  affected 
by  some  common  cause  of  grief  and  indignation. 
A  copy  of  the  report  was  circulating  from  hand. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Libri,  one  of 
his  colleagues  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  dropped 
him  a  note  in  these  words:  "Sir, you  are  doubt- 
less ignorant  of  the  discovery  which  has  been 
made  of  the  judicial  report  touching  your  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  libraries.    Believe  me,  spare 
to  the  new  society  retrospections  abhorrent  to  it 
Come  no  more  to  the  Institute!*'    Libri  retired 
instantly,  and  the  same  day  disappeared  from  his 
residence.     He  fled  to  England  where  he  has 
ever  since  resided,  the  recipient  of  a  kind  hospi- 
tality and  of  courteous  attentions,  which,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  hitherto  honored  Eng- 
lish character  and  proved  a  respect  for  science, 
must  now,  in  presence  of  a  conviction  and  con- 
demnation, be  withdrawn  if  English  society  holds 
to  the  honorable  distinction  it  enjoys  of  placing 
in  its  estimate  of  a  man  moral  worth  above  in- 
tellectual eminence,  and  literary  or  scientific  at- 
tainments.    Previous  to  his  flight,  however,  M. 
Libri  placed  his  immense  and  rare  private  library, 
of  the  value  of  $120,000,  beyond  the  reach  of 
government  either  by  concealing  it  among  his 
friends  or  by  sending  it  out  of  the  country.    Eigh- 
teen boxes,   however,   were  seized  at  Havre. 
On  the  20th  March,  1848,  proceedings  were  or- 
dered against  him  and  were  vigorously  pushed. 
At  his  residence  were  discovered  the  irons  of 
ancient  bindings,  and  models  of  these  bindings* 
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boxes  of  printing  implements,  and  instruments 
for  washing  out  and  altering  writing  and  print- 
ing, for  scratching  out  stamps,  &c.  Two  per- 
sons were  found,  who  were  employed  by  him 
in  these  operations,  he  himself  having  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  delicate  work  for  want  of 
skill.  Sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt  having  been 
obtained,  an  indictment  was  preferred.  The 
trial  was  deferred  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
promise  on  the  part  of  I'ibri  to  surrender  himself 
a  prisoner.  Of  course  he  has  taken  good  care 
not  to  abandon  the  protecting  chores  of  England. 
He  has  continued  contumacious,  and  the  trial 
took  place  at  the  court  of  Assizes  in  Paris  week 
before  last.  He  was  charged  in  the  indictment 
with  having  in  1842  taken  from  the  public  library 
of  Carpentras,  which  he  visited,  several  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts,  among  others  a  Theoc- 
ritus, Aldine  edition  of  1495.  This  work  after- 
wards made  its  appearance  upon  the  catalogue 
of  a  public  sale  in  London  made  on  account  of 
Libri.  It  brought  at  public  auction  $1,200.  Be- 
fore forwarding  these  works  to  England  for  sale, 
M.  Libri  had  sent  them  to  Italy  to  be  sponged, 
scratched,  re-dressed  a  tltalienne^  in  the  style  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  sale  of  his  acquisi- 
sitions  from  Carpentras,  amounted  to  about 
(70,000.  A  witness  swore  to  have  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  accused  a  MS.  of  Dante,  the  Dmna 
Comedia  abstracted  from  the  same  library.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  precious  MSS.  and  autographs 
were  stolen  from  the  Mazarine  library  at  Paris. 
At  Troyes  19  works  of  the  middle  ages  in  Ital- 
ian literature  disappeared  after  a  visit  of  the  ac- 
cused: at  Grenoble  6  had  the  same  fate:  at 
Moatpelier  numerous  abstractions  were  effected, 
the  traces  of  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  by 
putting  other  books  or  inferior  editions  in  their 
place.  Many  of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Christina 
obtained  here  were  discovered  in  subsequent  cat- 
alogues of  sales.  From  the  Institute  of  France 
itself,  M.  Libri,  en  eonnoigteur  as  he  was,  inade 
some  of  his  most  valuable  acquisitions.  Numer- 
ous letters  of  the  Kings  of  France,  particularly 
the  correspondence  of  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  IV. 
with  his  wife  Margaret ;  together  with  other  let- 
ters of  distinguished  historical  personages.  Many 
of  which  were  afterwards  detected  in  his  pos- 
session. His  most  valuable  prize  from  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Institute  was  that  of  MSS.  of  Leonard 
di  Vinci.  The  library  possessed  12  volumes  of 
these  manuscripts,  written,  says  the  indictment, 
backwards,  like  every  thing  which  this  great  artist 
wrote.  These  MSS.  were  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  the  librarian  bore  the  key  which  gave  access 
to  them  always  about  bis  person.  It  was  only 
rarely  and  by  special  permission  that  the  exami- 
nation of  them  was  allowed.  M.  Libri  obtained 
this  permission,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  dis- 


covered that  66  of  the  sheets  were  miasing.  Proof 
was  offered  showing  that  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
in  1830,  M.  Libri  was  quite  destitute  of  peconiary 
resources ;  that  his  professorship  was  the  chief 
of  his  visible  means  of  support,  and  the  salary 
attached  to  it  was  only  $800  per  annual,  n.  mm 
probably  insufficient  to  account  for  his  rare  and 
precious  private  library.  He  lived  too  in  elegait 
and  expensive  style.  Libri  was  found  (guilty  mad 
sentenced  to  ten  years  reelusion.  Thia  is  ranked 
by  French  law  among  infamous  poniBbmeati. 
It  consists  in  close  confinement  in  bouse  of  cor- 
rection, with  labor.  It  imports  the  loss  of  cirie 
rights,  and  subjects  the  convict  ever  after  to  tfas 
surveillance  of  the  high  police.  He  must,  I 
think,  quit  England.  Surely  Ltbri'a  ill-gottea 
wealth  will  not  sustain  him  in  public  opinion  be- 
neath the  odium  of  his  deservedly  blasted  repo- 
tation. 

W.  W.  M. 


To  Mrs.  L.  6.  R . . . .,  on  her  Marriage,* 


Dear  lady  !  pardon  me  the  crime 
If  haply  my  too  careless  rhyme 
Disturb,  at  this  auspicious  time, 

A  mother's  soft  caressings  ; 
While  yet  thine  eyes  are  moist  and  dim 
With  recent  tears,  and  round  thf  rim 
or  Jov*s  bright  cup,  now  filled  to  hiat^ 

There  dance  a  thousand  blessings. 

I  hare  not  known  thee  well,  nor  long ; 
Our  meeting  was  amid  the  throng ; 
The  cadence  of  the  passing  song 

Was  scarce  more  quickly  ended  : 
But  with  thine  unobtrusive  grace, 
The  fond  remembrance  of  thy  face, 
Which  time  nor  change  may  e'er  erase. 

What  kindly  thoughts  are  blended! 

Henceforth  thy  childhood's  life  shall  be 
A  habitation  shut  to  thee, 
And  lost  for  aye  the  golden  key 

To  all  its  wayward  fancies : 
And  girlhood's  giddy  time  shall  seem 
The  sweet  illusion  of  a  dream, 
Or  as  some  half-forgotten  theme 

From  out  the  old  romances. 

*  These  lines  appeared  in  the  KmcKERBocKxm  Haga- 
sine  for  February  last,  and  certainly  would  not  have  bam 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  for  republication  by  Ike  aa- 
thor,  had  not  the  sweet  lady  herself,  to  whom  ihey  ait 
addressed,  indicated  a  desire  that  they  should  hare  a 
place  in  the  Messenger.  The  Editor  mentions  this,  fcrt 
it  seem  indelicate  to  copy  his  own  venes  hnm  umatktr 
periodical.  J«  R.  X* 
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fittt  griere  not,  ladj!  on  the  past, 
T  was  all  too  beautiful  to  last ; 
Thy  future's  lines  may  yet  be  east 

In  'places*  quite  as  'pleasant' : 
And  others  seek,  with  friend8hq>'8  wUe, 
Thy  gentle  sorrows  to  begoile, 
As  tenderly  as  they  whoso  smile 

Makes  glad  the  fleeting  present. 

T  is  sad  to  leave  the  haunted  glade, 
The  homestead  where  thy  presence  made 
A  mellow  sunshine  m  the  shade, 

Like  Wordsworth's  highland  beamy ; 
But  he  whose  arm  thy  footsteps  stays 
Shall  lead  thee  through  the  coming  days 
Along  the  green  and  quiet  ways 

Of  holy  faith  and  duty. 

And  thus  with  all  that  love  endears, 
With  him  to  share  thy  hopes  and  fears, 
Hay'st  thou  live  on,  till  added  years 

Of  age  give  timely  warning: 
Then  be  it  thine  on  joys  to  muse 
That  still  around  thy  path  diffuse 
A  radiance  softer  than  the  hues 

Of  life's  unclouded  morning. 

J.  R.  Thohpsov. 


JUDITH  BENSADDI: 

A  TALE. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author. 

Prtfact  to  ikt  Second  Edition. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  author  heard,  at  bed  time,  some  ez- 
tnordinary  incidents  that  had  befallen  a  young  friend  of 
his.  The  romantic  character  of  these  incidents  excited 
bis  fancy  so,  that  he  could  not  sleep  until  a  tale  was  fab- 
Ticated  oat  of  the  materials,  and  the  mind  had  unburdened 
itielf  by  putting  its  conceptions  on  paper.  After  a  hasty 
niisMni,thi8  effusion  of  a  restless  imagination  was  sent  to 
tbe  press.  It  was  pablished  in  a  literary  periodical  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  to  the  author's  mortification,  a  good 
deal  blurred  by  a  foul  typography.  It  was  copied,  errors 
•nd  aU,into  several  country  papers;  and  in  spite  of  defects, 
whether  m  authorship  or  t3rpography,  thenatoral  interest 
of  the  story  caused  it  to  be  considerably  read  and  admired. 

After  some  two  or  three  years,  the  author's  name  acci- 
destaUy  leaked  out,  and  became  generally  known  among 
hit  acquaintances;  and  it  has  been  from  that  time  sent 
ihroad  occasionally,  in  connection  with  this  sole  specimen 
ef  his  Uteraiy  fancy-work.  Feelmg  some  regard  for  his 
RpntatioQ  as  a  writer,  even  in  this  unusual  line,  he  has 
been  induced  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  to  employ  some 
ef  his  leisure  hours  in  preparing  a  corrected  and  enlarged 
i£tioa.  He  has  given  more  development  to  the  chief  in- 
cidentB  and  characters,  added  some  of  a  subordinate  kind 
4u  are  new,  and  interwoven  some  descriptions  of  natural 
tf^ts  with  the  narrative.  Thus  he  has  more  than 
.doubled  its  size,  and,  he  presumes  to  think,  greatly  in- 
Cteaeed  the  interest  of  the  story.  There  is  still  in  some 
'fuis  a  wsnt  of  the  careftil  finish,  and  strict  correction, 


that  are  desirable,  even  in  the  smallest  work  of  taste  and 
fancy.  For  remaining  defects  of  whatever  kind,  the  author 
can  offer  no  apology,  but  either  the  want  of  genius  for 
such  compositions,  or  what  is  certainly  true,  the  want  of 
suflficient  uninterrupted  leisure  amidst  weighty  cares  and 
occupations,  to  polish  a  work  of  literary  amusementi  He 
has  found  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  severer  labors  of 
the  mind,  in  this  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Should 
any  of  his  acquaintances  think  that  the  composition  of  a 
tale,  however  innocent  in  its  tendency  or  serious  in  its  e^ 
feet,  misbecomes  the  gravity  of  his  office,  he  begs  to  be 
excused  for  this  once ;  and  to  be  indulged  in  treating  the 
only  child  of  his  fancy  so  far  like  a  pet,  as  to  be  allowed, 
after  such  long  neglect,  to  give  it  a  new  dress,  and  thus 
to  let  it  go  forth  with  better  hopes  to  seek  iu  fortune  in 
the  literary  world. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REFLECTIONS. 

Sometimes  a  single  incident  at  the  outset  of  m 
man's  career,  may  determine  the  course  and  color 
of  his  after  life.  He  may  find  himself  i^aced, 
unexpectedly  in  such  critical  circumstances,  that 
by  a  decision  which  cannot  he  delayed,  he  has 
the  prospect  of  making,  yet  the  apprehension  of 
marring,  his  fortune  during  life. 

An  unlooked-for  tide  in  his  affairs  may  seem 
ready  to  hear  him  away  to  the  islands  of  the 
happy ;  hot  he  fears  by  the  way  some  hidden 
rocks  and  quicksands  by  which  all  his  hopes  are 
in  danger  of  being  wrecked  and  engulphed  for- 
ever. He  stands  upon  the  shore  in  tremhling 
perplexity,  strongly  tempted  yet  afraid  to  embark. 
The  tide  of  fortune  begins  to  ebb;  warning  him 
that  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man ;  and  that 
procrastination  will  be  the  death  of  opportunity. 
He  still  hesitates,  painfully  suspended  hetween 
the  attractions  of  hope  and  the  repulsive  sugges- 
tions of  fear.  The  tide  is  gone :  the  happy  op- 
portunity has  fled :  he  discovers,  too  late,  that 
the  danger  was  imaginary  and  the  ofTered  good 
inestimable.  Then  does  he  bewail  his  indecision, 
and  reproach  himself  through  life  for  the  neglect 
of  that  golden  opportunity.  A  bright  and  lovely 
object  had,  like  a  heavenly  meteor,  flashed  upon 
his  sight  and  kindled  his  feelings  to  a  glow.  Ask 
shone  upon  his  enraptured  vision,  it  invited  him 
over  the  waters  to  its  region  of  felicity;  hut 
when  he  delayed  to  answer  the  call,  it  vanished 
forever  from  his  sight,  and  left  him  weeping  upon 
the  desolate  shore.  His  only  consolation  waSt 
that  the  result,  though  unfortunate,  was  not  fatal* 
and  still  left  open  to  him  the  humble  path  of  ex- 
ertion and  the  ordinary  prospects  of  life,  to  which 
he  had  formerly  looked.  Reflection  teaches  him 
the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  accidental  opportu- 
nity was  an  act  of  Divine  Providence,  throwing 
rare  circumstances  into  conjunction,  to  show 
man  that  his  way  is  not  in  himself:  and  that  his 
own  condoet  in  so  extraordinary  a  case*  is 
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evidence  of  weakness  and  fallibility,  which  should 
humble  him  beneath  the  mighty  hand  that  sways 
the  destiny  of  man. 

Such  a  critical  tide  of  fortune  once  occurred 
in  the  affairs  of  my  life.  It  gave  occasion  to 
these  reflections ;  and  was  of  so  rare  and  striking 
a  character,  as  to  make  a  story  somewhat  in- 
reresting  and  instructive.  I  proceed  to  record 
it,  not  only  for  the  entertainment,  but  the  admo- 
nition of  the  young  reader ;  who  should  learn 
from  it  to  act  promptly  as  well  as  prudently,  in 
critical  conjunctures,  and  never  to  indulge  any 
feeling  in  regard  to  human  affairs  to  such  excess, 
as  to  disqualify  himself  for  the  exercise  of  a  cool 
and  dispassionate  judgment.  This  is  the  lesson 
which  I  would  now  teach  him,  from  the  most 
affecting  portion  of  all  my  experiences. 


CBAPTEft  II. 
A  STUDENTS  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SOUTH, 

I  was  born  and  educated  in  Rockbridge,  a 
county  that  lies  in  the  great  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  derives  its  name  from  that  famous  curiosity, 
the  Natural  Bridge.  My  parents  were  respecta- 
ble, but  in  such  moderate  circumstances,  that 
they  could  afford  me  nothing  more  than  a  good 
education.  Our  residence  was  on  the  North 
River  side,  near  Lexington,  the  seat  of  Washing- 
ton College,  an  institution  which  has  never  made 
an  ostentatious  display  of  its  claims  to  public 
notice,  but  which  has  nevertheless  produced  a 
large  number  of  good  scholars  and  excellent  men. 
Here,  of  course,  I  pursued  my  liberal  studies. 
We  lived  so  near  the  village  that  I  could  attend 
all  its  schools  without  boarding  away  from  home. 
This  prevented  in  my  case,  what  often  happens 
in  others,  a  breach  of  domestic  attachments  by 
early  absence  and  long  association  with  scenes 
and  persons  at  a  distance  from  the  parental  dom- 
icil.  AH  my  pleasures  during  the  freshness  and 
ardor  of  youth,  were  associated  with  home  and 
kiudred  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  my  birth- 
place. 

Having  by  years  of  diligent  application,  obtain- 
ed a  distinguished  place  among  the  graduates  of 
my  college,  which  does  not  bestow  its  honors 
with  a  lavish  hand,  I  betook  myself  ambitiously, 
and  I  may  add,  successfully,  to  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional studies,  under  a  learned  gentleman  of 
the  village,  whose  office  I  frequently  visited  while 
I  kept  my  lodging  at  home.  My  industry  was 
the  more  energetic,  because  my  worldly  hopes 
depended  on  my  pergonal  exertions :  and  I  was 
resolved  to  make  up  for  my  want  of  fortune  by 
mental  accomplishments  and  professional  ability. 
Before  I  had  finished  the  extensive  task  allotted 
to  myselft  I  suffered  a  disheartening  check  upon 


my  exertions.  Excessive  application  to  boob 
gradually  brought  on  me  the  symptoms  of  coi< 
sumption — the  penalty  often  paid  for  fitervj 
ambition.  Still,  though  aware  of  danger,  I  w« 
loathe  to  qu it  my  books.  But  the  frequeat  eoo|l 
and  the  hectic  spot  on  a  pale  cheek,  alarmed  oj 
friends  so  much  that  they  called  in  a  physidu 
to  aid  them  with  his  authority  in  persuading  oe 
to  desist.  His  w  arni  ng  voice  added  to  their  ux- 
ious  remonstrances,  at  length  overcame  mj  r- 
luctauce  to  quench  the  lamp  of  study:  vetl  did 
it  reluctantly,  even  when  I  knew  that  perBiftance 
would  extinguish  the  lamp  of  life ;  so  treacW- 
reus  a  guide  is  even  the  noblest  passion,  aod  n 
needful  of  control.  I  consented  however  to  If 
from  the  sharp  air  of  the  mountains  and  to  ipod 
the  approaching  winter  in  the  warm  plains  of  thi 
south.  1  pro  mised  also  to  abstain  from  all  atud^ 
and  to  apply  myself  wholly  to  the  social  pin- 
sures  and  amusements,  which  might  cheer  n^ 
drooping  spirits  and  promote  the  restoraiioarf 
my  health. 

When  the  chill  winds  of  November  admooisb- 
ed  me  to  depart ;  I  prepared  to  travel  alooe « 
horseback.  My  simple  preparations  bein|  8M 
completed,  I  bade  a  sorrowful  adieu  to  mjfncadi 
and  to  the  homestead  of  my  youth,  where  evoj 
object  was  pleasant  and  dear  to  my  soul.  Nercr 
had  I  felt  so  melancholy.  My  previous  abieDeN 
from  home  had  been  only  short  excursiooi  for 
amusement:  my  local  attachments  were  itnB{ 
and  unbroken ;  my  little  circle  of  kindred  ad 
friends  was  nearly  all  the  world  to  me.  My 
journey  was  a  solitary  one  to  a  strange  laad ;  ay 
disease  I  knew  to  be  always  insidioos  and  oAei 
fatal.  I  was  constitutionally  subject  to  fia  (if 
mental  dejection.  How  could  I  be  otberwn 
than  sad  ?  I  was  in  fact  plunged  into  the  deep- 
est gulf  of  despondency.  When  I  reached  til 
top  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  lonely  fupiive  fr« 
home,  breathing  short  from  obstructed  1bQ|^ 
going  far  away  for  the  first  time,  to  live  and  iPt 
improbably,  to  die  among  strangers,  1  tuned  t> 
take  what  might  be  my  last  look  over  the  woody 
hills  and  the  cedar  cliffs,  that  bent  the  river  h^ 
round  my  paternal  home.  I  saw  the  unoke  ii 
bluish  wreaths  ascending  from  the  peaceful  nook. 
I  began  to  weep — yes,  though  a  man  growai  I 
wept  like  a  child,  when  I  waved  mybandtobid 
the  unutterable  adieu  to  my  native  land,  asd 
turned  my  horse^s  head  down  the  sontbem  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain. 

I  pursued  my  journey  moping  and  sometiaff 
despairing,  but  occasionally  interested,  and  p 
more  so  as  I  went  farther  on,  with  the  aev 
scenes  through  which  I  passed,  and  the  new  ii> 
poets  of  human  life  that  occurred  to  my  ob«r«- 
tion.  I  arrived  safely,  though  still  in  lowhatt 
and  spirits,  at  a  village  near  the  Savtanthmiri 
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where  I  purposed  to  sojourn  during  the  winter. 
The  location  was  suitable  in  every  respect;  the 
elimate  was  mild,  the  society  good,  and  one  of  my 
former  college  mates  was  the  most  popular  physi- 
cian in  the  place.  By  him  I  was  soon  introduced 
into  some  of  the  most  agreeable  families  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood.  Now  I  learned  by  ex- 
perience, what  I  had  heard  from  the  reports  of 
travellers,  how  engaging  are  the  charms  of  south- 
em  hospitality.  My  case  seemed  to  excite  as 
much  sympathy  among  these  benevolent  strang- 
ers, as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
They  ministered  to  my  diseased  mind  a  thousand 
delicate  and  consoling  attentions.  My  rustic 
backwardness  in  strange  company  was  quickly 
aabdued  by  their  easy  and  open  simplicity  of  man- 
ners— that  true  politeness  which  is  not  an  imita- 
tion of  conventional  forms,  but  an  agreeable 
manifestation  of  kind  feelings.  New  scenes, 
cheerful  conversation,  pleasant  rides  in  the  soft 
winter  air,  and  all  the  nameless  appliances  of 
watchful  benevolence  to  a  drooping  invalid,  soon 
turned  the  ebb  of  my  health  and  spirits  into  re- 
viving flow.  My  appetite  was  restored,  my  cough 
ceased,  my  respirations  became  free,  the  purple 
tinge  of  health  revisited  my  cheek,  and  all  the 
world  again  brightened  around  me :  And  what 
was  not  a  recovered  good,  but  a  positive  and  a 
delightful  acquisition,  I  began  to  relish  in  a  high 
degree  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  was  daily 
learning  to  act  my  part  in  company  with  a  better 
grace,  and  a  more  ready  communicativeness  than 
formerly.  During  my  studious  life,  I  took  no 
pleasure  in  social  parties,  but  preferred  to  ramble 
alone  for  amusement  in  the  green  woods,  or  on 
the  wild  cliffs  and  shady  river  banks  about  home, 
or  over  the  high  mountains  that  border  my  na* 
Qve  valley;  from  whose  forest  crowned  summits 
I  could  look  out,  and  see  finer  sights  than  **  the 
cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces*'  of  the 
artificial  world.  But  now  the  experience  of 
three  months,  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  mixed 
society,  had  completely  tapped  a  new  fountain 
of  pleasure  in  my  soul;  and  the  stream  that 
Howed  from  it,  if  not  so  deep  as  some  others. 
was  yet  so  sweet  and  sparkling,  that  I  was  re- 
solved no  more  to  neglect  its  pleas  ant-entertain* 
mentfl.  My  new  circle  of  hospitable  friends  had 
gained  such  a  hold  upon  my  affections,  that  I 
felt  much  less  than  I  bad  anticipated  the  weari- 
ness of  a  long  absence  from  home.  But  still  I 
did  not  forget  my  dear  native  mountains.  In  the 
solitude  of  my  chamber,  I  often  longed  for  their 
^whispering  shades  and  mossy  rivulets;  but  I 
could  bear  my  absence  without  repining  now, 
because  I  hoped,  ere  long,  to  see  them  again,  as 
I  had  often  seen  them  with  delight,  raising  their 
green  heads  aloft  in  the  vernal  air,  and  bathing 
diam  in  the  cemlean  light  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STUDENT»S  NEW  STAGE  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 

To  confirm  my  health  and  to  enlarge  my  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  world,  I  resolved  to  visit 
Charleston  on  my  way  home,  and  thence  to  take 
a  sea-voyage  round  to  the  Chesapeake.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  spring  began  to  smile  over  the 
woods  and  fields,  I  bade  my  southern  friends  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
Charleston  stage,  which  loft  the  village  two  hours 
before  sun-rise.  I  found  two  other  passengers 
within ;  but  dbcovering  by  the  starlight  only,  that 
they  were  a  man  and  a  woman,  I  said  nothing  to 
them,  and  they  said  nothing  to  me,  until  day- 
light. We  seemed  on  both  sides,  to  feel  a  diffi- 
dence of  venturing  to  address  a  stranger  in  the 
dark,  when  we  could  not  see  even  the  color  of 
his  face.  They  once  in  a  while  spoke  a  few 
words  to  each  other  in  a  low  and  remarkably 
sweet  tone  of  voice.  This  awakened  in  me  a 
curiosity  to  see  what  manner  of  persons  they 
were,  whose  half  whispered  words  sounded  mu- 
sically. When  the  dawn  began  to  disclose  the 
personal  appearance  of  my  fellow  travellers,  I 
was  struck  with  their  beauty.  They  were  evi- 
dently brother  and  sister;  the  one  being  a  mas- 
culine likeness  of  the  other.  They  were  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  with  complexions  between 
brown  and  fair,  raven  black  locks,  and  eyes 
moderately  large,  not  quite  jetty  black,  but  star- 
bright  interpreters  of  intellect  and  feeling.  Their 
faces  were  roundish  oval,  all  the  features  in  just 
proportion,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole,  vi- 
vacious and  benign.  In  person,  they  were  well 
shaped,  the  limbs  plump  and  rounded,  their  sta- 
ture of  the  middle  height,  and  the  body  inclining 
to  fulness.  Nothing  else  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance struck  me  as  remarkable,  until  I  saw 
them  walk,  and  then  I  noticed  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful agility  of  movement,  indicating  muscular  elas- 
ticity, sprightliness  of  mind,  and,  as  I  thought,  a 
cultivated  taste. 

The  young  lady  struck  me  at  once,  and  indeed 
at  all  times,  as  the  most  beautiful  gem  of  human- 
ity that  I  had  ever  seen.  At  first  I  considered 
her,  but  rather  doubtfully,  as  a  brunette— a  sweet 
pretty  brunette — ^but  when  I  looked  at  her  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  full  light  of  day,  the  ebon  black  of 
her  flowing  hair,  and  the  mild  black  of  her  lustrous 
eyes,  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  delicate  hue 
of  her  complexion,  that  I  pronounced  her  so  fair, 
as  to  be  only  not  florid.  I  endeavored  to  criti- 
cise every  part  of  her  person  and  features — but, 
except  what  I  have  mentioned,  I  discovered 
nothing  in  the  superlative  degree — her  round  fore- 
head was  not  very  round ;  her  nose  had  no  very 
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marked  character;  her  mouth  waB  neither  wider 
nor  narrower  than  common;  her  lips  neither 
thick  nor  thin.  The  only  striking  circumstance 
about  her  mouth,  was  a  sort  of  tremulous  vivacity 
of  muscle,  ready  to  catch  and  to  express  the 
slightest  movements  of  the  soul.  As  to  her  chin 
and  cheeks,  I  could  not  say  that  they  were  or 
were  not  dimpled  ;  for  the  play  of  her  features 
made  dimples  appear  and  vanish  alternately. 
Nor  could  I  call  her  neck  long  and  arched,  as  the 
necks  of  beauties  are  usually  described — this 
young  lady's  was  neither  long  nor  short,  though 
it  tapered  a  little.  Her  foot  was  not  very  small, 
not  a  withered  Chinese  foot,  but  in  good  propor- 
tion to  the  person  which  it  had  to  support.  As 
to  other  first  appearances,  my  fellow  passengers 
were  genteelly  but  not  showily  dressed,  and  had 
all  the  air  of  good  breeding. 

After  several  glances  of  curiosity  had  passed 
between  us,  we  gave  token  of  a  willingness  to  try 
each  other's  conversation.  We  began  with  due 
caution,  feeling  our  way  with  a  short  remark  at  a 
time  on  the  weather,  the  road,  and  othersuch  trivial 
matters.  This  foretaste  proving  satisfactory,  we 
extended  our  remarks  to  subjects  less  trite — such 
as  the  features  of  the  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  Here  too,  we  mutually  elicit- 
ed observations,  good  in  themselves  and  savoring 
of  better  yet  in  store.  Encouraged  by  our  pro- 
gress thus  far,  we  promptly  advanced  another 
degree,  and  launched  forth  our  thoughts  into  a 
bolder  strain ;  making,  in  turn,  little  discourses 
on  the  effects  of  climate  and  geographical  cir 
cumstances,  in  modifying  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  the  population  around  us.  Here  we  at 
least  bordered  upon  the  philosophical,  or  got  per- 
haps within  its  confines ;  yet  none  of  us  failed, 
not  even  the  lady,  young  and  beautiful  and  bright- 
eyed  though  she  was.  Her  speeches  thus  far  on 
in  the  conversation,  were  neither  many  nor  long; 
but  they  were  music  to  the  ear,  intelligence  to  the 
understanding,  and  to  my  heart  they  were — I 
knew  not  the  nature  of  the  impression — it  was 
something  undefinable — ^it  can  only  be  suggested 
by  comparison;  and  yet  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
to  say  that  it  was  refreshing  as  a  chrystal  foun- 
tain in  the  shade,  when  the  fields  glow  with  sum 
mer  heat;  or  rather  a  genial  warmth  like  that  of 
the  April  sun,  when  the  zephyr  breathes  softly 
and  the  flowers  are  springing. 

We  soon  dismissed  all  caution  and  reserve. 
We  had  found  ourselves  to  be  mutually  agreea- 
ble, and  in  a  short  time  understood  one  another 
so  well,  as  to  feel  assured  that  nothing  would  be 
said  or  taken  amiss;  so  we  poured  ourselves  forth 
without  measure,  and  were  soon  flowing  on  with 
a  full  current  of  loquacity.  My  fellow  travellers 
delighted  me  more  than  strangers  had  ever  doni 
their  speech  was  so  intellectual,  yet  so  modest — 


was  set  off  with  such  a  sparkling  vivacity,  y« 
with  such  a  kindliness  of  manner,  that  it  rdeel 
in  me  the  highest  tide  of  social  animation,  tktl 
had  experienced  since  my  melancholy  departon 
from  home ;  or  perhaps  the  liighest  that  I  had 
ever  experienced. 

But  who  were  my  new  acquaintances  ?  lU 
a  great  desire  to  know,  but  not  the  impoii- 
nence  to  ask.  They  spoke  English  with  thi 
perfect  ease  and  idiom  of  well-educated  ai- 
tives  of  England  or  America;  but  in  their  per- 
sons differed  from  my  notion  of  the  Anglo-Sana 
race.  The  course  of  our  conversation,  bowevflr, 
soon  led  ns  to  speak  of  the  people  of  dilEeiai 
countries.  I  alluded  to  my  Virginia  monotu* 
eers — they,  to  their  fellow  cockneys,  aadtoLn- 
don  as  their  native  city.  Their  name,  Bensaddi, 
soon  afterwards  mentioned,  sounded  in  my  aao 
like  an  Italian  name ;  and  I  shrewdly  coiqn- 
tured  that  their  dark  eyes  and  hair,  with  ihrir 
bmnettish  complexion,  were  due  tocheiDilawi 
of  an  Italian,  perhaps  of  a  Sicilian  son,  wfn 
their  ancestors. 

I  was  now  curious  to  know  the  objedad 
course  of  their  travels.  As  if  he  had  pereciiai 
my  curiosity  on  the  subject,  the  opea-heaiiej 
young  gentleman  took  occasion  to  tell  me  Ae 
following  particulars.  The  father  having  «■» 
business  with  a  planter  in  the  West  ladies,  M 
sent  his  son  to  attend  to  it;  the  sister  toekafa- 
ey  to  accompany  him,  and  had  after  much  plesi- 
ing,  obtained  their  father's  consent,  that  ihe 
might  see  the  curiosities  of  natare  in  the  lami 
zone,  and  **the  black  man  in  the  miaerieirf 
West  Indian  bondage,  and  the  white  mas  iatk 
highest  state  of  freedom,  as  he  is  in  your  happy 
country,'*  said  the  young  gentleman  politdy. 

«•  Miss  Bensaddi  sees  man  in  the  extremes  of 
slavery  and  freedom  here,"  said  I  candidtj. 

«•  Not  60  far  gone  in  the  dark  extreme  d 
slavery,  (said  he,)  for  Weet  Indian  bosdage  ii 
worse  than  yours;  though  I  confess  thatAi 
mildest  form  of  slavery  is  a  degradation  hjnerto 
the  feelings  of  mankind.'* 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  us  it  would  be  intolerably  galfaSi 
because  we  have  the  birth-right  and  the  aeao* 
ment  of  freedom.  But  happily  for  the  peer  ae 
groes,  they  have  never  known  the  «»te  of  l»^ 
dom,  nor  imbibed  its  sentiments;  hence  theyin 
not  aggrieved  by  a  sense  of  degradatiea  aad 
wrong.  Bom  to  slavery,  they  grow  apw* 
minds  conformable  to  their  conditioa,  and  raftif> 
If  left  to  themselves,  brood  over  the  haidshipi 
of  their  lot;  but  finding  their  parents,  tbemMh« 
and  nearly  all  their  race,  placed  in  it  by  Dtfiec 
Providence,  their  only  thought  is  to  make  4i 
best  of  a  condition  which  is  not  withont  ito  no* 
forts  and  advanuges." 
I     *»Trae,  air,  you  hava  aeconnted  for*  ** 
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which  18  little  known  in  England,  and  which 
both  sorpriBed  and  gratified  ui,  when  we  obeerv- 
ed  h  in  America.  The  slaves,  in  general,  seem 
to  be  as  contented  and  merry  a  set  of  beings  as 
any  in  the  world.  They  laugh,  and  sing,  and 
dance,  not  to  *  drive  dull  care  away,'  for  dull 
care  seems  never  to  visit  them:  they  seem  to 
think  that,  as  they  themselves  belong  to  their 
master,  he  is  bound  to  take  their  cares  into  the 
bargain ;  so  they  throw  the  vexatious  pack  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  leap  for  very  lightness  of  heart 
at  their  deliverance." 

^*  Now,  brother,  (said  the  young  lady  playfully,) 
did  not  I  tell  you  when  we  left  Savannah,  that 
if  you  staid  much  longer  among  these  merry 
slaves,  you  would  renounce  abolitionism,  and  de- 
fend slavery  as  the  best  condition  of  poor  labo- 
rors.    You  know  what  care-worn  wretches  most 
of  oar  hireling  laborers  and  small  jobbers  are  at 
home,  especially  the  mechanics  and  manufactu- 
nra,  how  hard  they  must  work  for  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence, while  they  are  healthy  and  strong;  how 
precarious  their  resources,  and  how  little  they  can 
hope  to  lay  up  for  their  future  support;  and  con- 
sequently, what  a  miserable  prospect  they  have 
lor  the  coming  days  of  sickness  and  old  age — 
having  nothing  better  to  rely  on  than  the  cold 
comfort  of  the  parish  hospital,  with  a  stinted  dole 
of  public  charity  often  grudgingly  administered. 
What  a  contrast  to  your  light-hearted  slavest  who 
ars  sure  of  a  competency  without  care  on  their 
part,  a  provision  which  they  look  to  as  their 
right,  and  enjoy  without  the  mortification  of  be- 
ing dependants  on  charity.    Thus  released  from 
the  care  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  their  only  remaining  care  is  how  to  get 
easily  through  the  hours  of  labor,  and  merrily 
through  all  the  rest.    Now,  brother,  have  you  not 
proved  that  we  ought  to  renounce  abolitionism?" 
**Not  yet,  my  sister.    You  have  made  an  in- 
genious web  of  my  argument,  and  thrown  it  dex- 
terously over  my  own  head  ;  but  you  have  not 
so  &stened  the  loop-holes,  but  that  I  can  escape 
its  entanglements.    Every  thing  that  has  length 
and  breadth  has  two  sides,  you  know.      So  has 
slavery,  and  so  has  free  labor.    I  turned  up  the 
bright  side  of  slavery,  and  yon  showed  the  dark 
side  of  free  labor.    The  contrast  was  strikingly 
ad?antageous  to  slavery — so  you  clapped,  with- 
oat  further  ceremony,  this  inference  upon  me,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.    That  was 
not  fair— was  it,  sir?" 

**  You  need  not  appeal,  brother,  fori  acknowl- 
^go  that  I  was  too  hasty.  But  sir,  (said  she, 
addressing  me,)  we  are  sincerely  gratified  at  one 
result  of  our  observations  thus  far  in  America. 
We  have  discovered  that  negro  slavery  is  not  ou 
all  sides  BO  dark  and  doleful  as  we  had  imagined. 
■  It  has,  indeed,  some  cheerful,  sunny  spots,  de- 


lightful to  look  upon.  Brother,  tell  Mr.  Garame 
of  the  pleasant  scenes  that  we  witnessed  at  Col- 
onel P 's,  where  we  saw  the  negro  wedding. 

That  sight  would  have  convinced  any  one  that 
slaves  might  be  happy  in  their  slavery.  It  was 
an  example  in  point— or,  whati  have  heard  Doc« 
tor  Magruder  call,  an  ocular  demonstration. 
Do  tell  it,  brother." 

**Tell  it  yourself,  Judith,  for  you  ei^oyed  the 
sight  fully  as  much  as  I  did,  and  you  probably 
remember  the  circumstances  better." 

A  slight  tinge  of  .rose-colored  modesty  suf- 
fused her  cheek,  as  she  hesitated  a  moment  to 
answer. 

**  I  fear  that  1  should  make  a  wearisome  story 
of  it — for,  after  all,  it  was  but  an  humble  scene 
of  joy,  felt  by  untutored  hearts,  and  manifested 
in  a  way  so  unrefined,  as  to  afford  little  scope  for 
entertaining  description;  especially  when  told  to 
one  who  is  so  familiar  with  incidents  of  the  kind 
as  I  suppose  Mr.  Garame  is.  Such  pleasant 
passages  in  the  experience  of  slaves  often  occur 
in  this  country,  I  presume — but  they  are  almost 
unheard  of  in  England — and  I  shall  carry  this 
one  home  in  my  memory  for  the  edification  of 
some  friends  there,  who  have  been  lately  filled 
with  dismal  ideas  of  American  slavery,  and  al- 
most raging  indignation  against  all  slaveholders. 
We  were  fast  catching  the  same  dark  colored 
views  and  feelings  when  we  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. One  object  of  our  voyage  was,  that  we 
might  see  how  the  poor  slaves  lived  and  fared, 
and  what  could  or  ought  to  be  done  for  their  re- 
lief—and we  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  some  cases, 
nothing  better  can  be  done  for  them,  than  to 
leave  them  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
blessings." 

••  I  am  glad  that  you  have  found  it  so — but» 
Miss  Bensaddi,  I  beg  that  you  will  favor  me  with 
an  account  of  the  negro  wedding.  I  know  that 
the  slaves  in  my  part  of  the  country  have  as  light 
a  task  of  labor,  and  enjoy  as  many  comforts,  as 
common  laborers  can  well  experience  in  any 
country  or  any  condition;  and  that  they  have 
both  hearts  and  leisure  to  frolic  as  much  as  their 
white  fellow-laborers;  but  1  am  a  stranger  in 
these  Southern  parts,  and  have  had  very  limited 
opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  You  will,  therefore,  gratify  me  by  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  wedding  scene." 

**  Well,  sir,  an  imperfect  sketch  is  all  that  I  can 
promise.  We  went  by  invitation  to  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  Colonel  P .     On  approaching 

the  house,  we  observed  a  large  party  of  slaves, 
before  one  of  the  quarters,  by  the  yard  fence,  and 
we  were  struck  with  tbeir  tidy  apparel  and  joy- 
ous looks.    Seeing  us  regard  them  with  interest. 

Col.  P remarked  that  they  were  to  have  a 

wedding  among  them  that  evening.    When  we 
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expressed  our  pleasure  at  their  appearance,  and 
our  curiosity  to  observe  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, he  told  us  that  we  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  whole  affair,  if  we 
pleased,  as  some  of  his  family  always  attended 
their  marriage  ceremonies  ;  and  that  we  could 
look  in  upon  their  supper  and  ball,  after  the  cer- 
emony was  over.  We  gladly  embraced  the  offer, 
and  were  much  gratified  with  more  than  the  nov- 
elty of  the  sight.  These  slaves  had  more  com- 
fortable accommodations,  and  were  more  civi- 
lized than  the  West  India  slaves ;  and  we 
thought,  more  also  than  the  generality  of  slaves 
that  we  had  seen  in  this  country.  The  reason 
was,  that  they  had  an  excellent  master.  I  never 
anywhere  saw  so  gladsome  a  wedding  party. 
There  was,  of  course,  nothing  elegant  or  re- 
fined— but  there  was  enough  of  finery  in  their 
dresses — iudeod,  a  profusion  of  gay  colors  and 
flaunting  ribbons,  and  gewgaws  in  their  bushy 
curls;  with  all  which  their  simple  fancies  were 
mightily  pleased.  I  was,  myself,  exceedingly 
gratified  with  the  full  hearted  joy  that  sprang  up 
in  them,  and  sprang  out  of  them  too,  when  the 
fiddle  and  the  dance  gave  free  vent  to  the  foun- 
tains of  feeling  within  them.  Merry  jests  started 
forth  every  instant,  and  jovial  laughter  burst  in 
claps  of  delight  from  their  souls.  We  looked 
through  a  window  upon  this  scene  of  harmless 
mirth  and  of  joy,  that  gushed  light  and  free  from 
the  hearts  of  nature*s  children ;  and  we  could 
hut  consider  these  outpourings  of  pleasure  as  a 
reward — if  not  a  full  one,  still  a  real  reward — be- 
stowed peculiarly  on  them  for  their  submissve 
toils  at  a  master^s  bidding;  and  while  I  looked 
and  reflected  on  what  I  saw,!  felta strange  mix- 
ture of  emotions;  tears  trickled  down  my  face — 
for  what  I  could  not  tell — they  might  be  tears  of 
joy  or  teai-s  of  compassion,  or  both  together — 
and  while  the  tears  came,  I  sometimes  found 
myself  laughing — but  whether  out  of  diversion 
at  their  oddities,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
merriment,  I  do  not  know ;  for  I  seemed  to  have 
all  sorts  of  incongruous  feelings  at  the  same  time. 
'*  The  next  day  an  incident  occurred  that  gave 
us  a  still  more  touching  proof  of  their  happy 
condition.  News  arrived  that  their  *dearmassa 
was  'lected  to  Congress.'  Perhaps  they  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  this  was,  but  th^y  un- 
derstood at  least  that  it  was  some  high  honor, 
and  they  triumphed  as  if  the  honor  were  all  their 
own.  They  could  not  contain  their  gladness — 
they  shook  each  other  by  the  hand — they  came 
in  a  crowd  to  the  door,  and  sent  in  a  request  to 
see  their  master.  When  he  came  out,  and  asked 
them  kindly  whether  they  wanted  any  thing,  their 
spokesman  answered  :  *  Nothing,  massa,  only  to 
tell  you  how  we  thank  God  that  you  be  Uected 
to  Congress.'    *  Weil,  boys,  (said  he,  with  emo- 


tion,) I  am  gratified  to  find  that  you  are  so  re- 
joiced at  it — and,  boys,  you  need  not  go  to  woik 
to-day ;  you  must  have  an  infair  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  so  make  ready  for  that.*  *  Yes, 
massa,  thank*ee :  but  we  lef  a  little  to  do  in  dat 
field ;  we'll  go  finish  it — then  we'll  dress  for  the 
infair.'  When  they  were  retiring,  one  of  them, 
as  he  passed  near  the  window  where  we  stood, 
said  aloud  to  himself:  *God  bless  my  good 
massa.' 

''  1  thought,  (continued  the.  young  lady,  wiping 
her  eyes,)  that  next  to  the  blessing  of  good  pa- 
rents to  take  care  of  us,  in  childhood,  was  the 
blessing  which  poor  ignorant  laborers  have  in  a 
good  master  to  direct  their  labors,  and  to  take 
care  of  all  their  interests." 

**  Now,  sister,  (said  the  young  gentleman,  smi- 
ling, with  a  tear  in  his  eye,)  do  you  not  see  that 
you  have  become  an  advocate  for  slavery — qniie 
a  pleader,  and  as  earnest  in  the  cause  as  a  feed 
barrister  ?" 

^*If  I  am  earnest  you  must  observe,  brother 
Eli,  that  I  am  pleading  only  in  a  particular  case — 
and  if  I  advocate  slavery,  it  is  only  in  such  cases 
as  the  one  which  I  have  described — where  the 
master  is  discreet  and  humane,  and  where  the 
slaves  are  unfit  for  any  higher  condition  than 
that  of  common  laborers,  and  are  moreover  con- 
tented with  their  situation,  as  in  such  cases  they 
are  likely  to  be.  Then  I  believe  that  they  are 
happier  than  they  could  be  in  a  state  of  freedonu 
To  abolish  their  slavery,  is  then  to  abolish  their 
best  source  of  happiness — and  what  sort  of  phi- 
lanthrophy  would  that  be?" 

*«  There  you  are  right,  sister.  T  think,  sir,  that 
in  this  country  at  least,  many  cases  exist,  in 
which  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  a  sorry 
boon,  one  for  which  the  merry  fellows,  whose  hap- 
piness we  had  taken  in  charge,  would  not  thank 
our  philanthropy;  at  least,  not  after  the  expert-  ' 
ment  of  freedom  had  taught  them,  that  they 
must  now  shoulder  their  own  cares,  and  still  work 
or  starve.  And,  sir,  when  we  consider  that  the 
half  of  mankind  do,  and  must  labor  in  poverty, 
whether  they  be  bond  or  free,  the  loss  of  faumaa 
happiness  through  slavery  will  not  appear  to  be 
of  such  mighty  magnitude  that  the  heart  of  a 
zealous  abolitionist  must  needs  burst  in  attempt- 
ing to  conceive  it." 

"  Your  zealous  abolitionists,  (said  I.)  probably 
confine  their  attention  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
swell  their  conceptions  by  brooding  over  these 
alone,  until  the  miseries  of  bondage  grow  to  an 
uncontainable  magnitude  before  the  imagination. 
These  philanthropists  would  suffer  a  less  palnfiil 
distension  of  their  sympathetic  hearts,  if  they 
would  condescend  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
all  the  facts,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  human- 
ity, would  allow  their  horror  of  slavery  to  be 
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somewhat  abated  by  a  coasideration  of  the  ex- 1 
emptioQ  of  the  slave  from  some  of  the  worst  ills 
of  poverty,  and  some  of  the  most  corrodiDg  cares 
of  life,  and  by  a  coDsideratioa  of  some  positive 
comforts,  which  grow  out  of  the  relation  between 
the  slave  and  his  master.  Divine  Providence  has 
annexed  to  this  relation  some  of  the  happy  feel- 
ings which  arise  from  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child.  But  even  the  filial  feelings  of  a  son  or 
daughter  may  be  destroyed  by  ill  usage;  much 
more  the  correspondent  feeling  of  the  slave.  Not- 
withstanding the  exceptions,  however,  the  gene- 
ral fact  in  this  country  is,  that  the  slave  is  attached 
to  his  master,  and  feels  sensibly,  almost  every 
day  of  his  life,  that  there  is  comfort  in  having 
such  a  protector  and  superintendent  in  his  hum- 
ble station  as  a  poor  laborer.  But  I  suppose  that 
some  men  are  so  violently  philanthropic,  that 
they  will  not  look  at  this  side  of  the  picture. 
Why,  sir,  in  the  same  partial  way  of  considering 
a  subject,  they  might  soon  gather  up  a  store  of 
indignation  against  a  higher  character  than  the 
slaveholder.  They  have  only  to  set  their  imagi- 
nations to  brooding  over  the  evils  alone  of  any 
condition  in  life,  even  the  highest  and  best,  and 
they  will  soon  engender  in  their  minds,  and  nurse 
to  maturity,  a  heavy  indignation  against  the  Dis- 
poser of  our  lot,  and  raise  their  feelings  to  a 
sublime  pitch  of  philanthropic  blasphemy." 

"Yes,  sir,  (said  the  young  lady,  with  anihaa- 
tion,)  we  know  from  experience,  how  the  dark- 
sided  representations  of  slavery  tend  to  inflame 
the  imagination,  and  to  exasperate  one*s  sympa- 
thy, until  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  poison- 
ed with  gall  and  wormwood.  When  we  left 
home,  we  were  beginning  to  consider  slavery  in 
America,  as  made  up  of  little  else  than  knotty 
scourges,  brutal  oppression,  and  the  heart-rend- 
ing cries  of  mothers  robbed  of  their  children — of 
peccadillos  punished  with  bloody  lashes,  and 
taskmasters  wringing  toil  from  every  age  and  sex, 
without  reward  and  without  mercy.  I  shudder 
now,  to  think  how  exaggerated  reports  of  this 
sort,  often  reiterated,  so  galled  my  humanity,  that 
I  could  almost  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo repeated  on  every  set  of  slaveholders  in 
America — ^such  a  bitter  charity  did  I  feel  for  Af- 
rican bondsmen.  But  I  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  it,  which  I  hope  not  soon  to  forget ; — and 
that  is,  never  to  let  partial  state mentB  of  human 
oppression  work  up  my  sympathy  to  rage;  and 
never,  if  possible,  in  any  case,  to  let  a  good  feel- 
ing overrun  the  heart  like  a  torrent,  and  gather 
impurities  by  the  violence  of  its  course.'* 

During  this  conversation,  my  fair  companion 
had  gradually  acquired  a  spirit  and  energy  of 
expression,  of  which  we  all  partook,  but  which 
in  her  bordered  on  the  impassioned  eloquence  of 
enthusiasm.    Her  delicate  frame  had  begun  to 


dilate  with  swelling  emotions,  and  all  her  fea- 
tures to  express  the  glowing  fervor  of  thought. 
I  began  to  expect  from  her  a  lofty  outpouring  of 
soul;  and  would  probably  have  been  gratified,  if 
the  coach  had  not  stopped  at  the  breakfast  house 
so  soon,  and  turned  the  bold  current  of  our  con- 
versation into  the  shallow  and  discursive  chan- 
nels of  small  talk. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  highly  pleased  with 
my  fellow  travellers.  The  subject  of  our  la»t 
conversation  was  a  serious  one,  but  well  adapted 
to  draw  forth  their  moral  sentiments  and  to  try 
the  strength  of  their  reflective  powers. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  the  thoughts  which 
they  uttered,  and  to  imitate  their  style  of  expres- 
sion— but  there  was  an  indescribable  somethjog 
in  their  manner,  especially  the  sister's,  which 
gave  an  extraordinary  interest  to  their  conversa- 
tion. The  brother's  language  was  peculiarly 
witty  and  amusing,  and  withal  very  sensible;  but 
when  Judith  spoke, — the  soft  melody  of  her 
voice,  and  after  she  became  excited,  its  lively  in- 
tonations,— the  kindling  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the 
play  of  her  expressive  features,  with  the  winning 
modesty  of  her  manner,  and  the  undefinable  elo- 
quence of  both  her  manner  and  her  style— made 
all  that  she  said  go  warm  and  animating  to  the 
heart;  as  if  an  etherial  fire  bad  penetrated  to 
the  sources  of  animation,  and  given  an  exhilara- 
ting impulse  to  all  the  principles  of  life.  Not  to 
admire  such  a  person  with  such  a  mind,  I  con- 
sidered impossible. 

''  1  could  love  her,  (said  I  to  myself,  when  I 
got  out  of  the  stage,  and  saw  her  trip  gracefully 
into  the  house,  yes,  I  could  love  her  with  all  my 
heart — but  how  rash  and  vain  were  that  for  me — 
her  accidental  companion  for  a  day !  I  must 
not  indulge  this  amatory  propensity.  The 
warmth  of  so  delicious  a  passion  might  solace  and 
delight  me  to-day,  only  to  afflict  me  with  aching 
regret  and  hopeless  longings,  after  she  will  have 
left  me  to-morrow.  I  roust  close  my  breast 
against  this  dangerous  Cupid.  I  see  him  now 
with  bended  bow  and  malicious  eye,  watching 
for  an  avenue  to  my  heart.'* 

So  said  I  to  myself— but  I  was  a  sheer  novice 
in  the  mysteries  of  love.  Ovid  may  teach  the 
signs  and  rules  to  the  inexperienced;  but  we 
shall  be  still  unwise,  till  nature  shall  by  actual 
experience  teach  us  the  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STUDENT'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  BRIDGE. 

After  resuming  our  seats  in  the  coach,  we  be- 
gan to  speak  of  our  journey  to  Charleston,  and 
our  ulterior  courses  of  travel.  My  free-hearted 
companions  promptly  communicated  their  plans. 
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They  would  spend  a  few  days  io  Charieston,  and 
then  take  a  packet  and  go  to  Norfolk  by  sea. 
They  would  thus  avoid  the  disagreeable  route  by 
stage,  through  the  tame  sand-flato  and  miry 
swamps  of  the  Carolinas;  disagreeable  at  all 
seasons,  they  had  been  told,  but  most  so  in  the 
watery  month  of  March.  From  Norfolk  they 
would  visit  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
to  Boston,  where  they  intended  to  embark  finally 
for  England. 

My  heart  gave  a  leap — a  higher  one  than  ne- 
cessary, I  thought  when  I  heard  of  the  days  in 
Charleston  and  the  voyage  to  Norfolk. 

*'  Your  route  to  Norfolk,  (said  I  to  Mr.  Ben- 
saddi,)  coincides  at  all  points  with  mtnot  and  if 
mo tn ally  agreeable,  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
company  all  the  way.*' 

*'  Very  agreeable,  I  assure  yon,  and  I  esteem 
it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  shall  have 
your  company  so  far.'* 

His  pleased  look  confirmed  bis  complimentary 
declaration,  and  my  instinctive  glance,  (or  was 
it  accidental  ?)  at  Miss  Judith's  face,  caught  the 
smiling  token  of  her  satisfaction,  as  it  played 
over  her  beautiful  features.  But  what  did  that 
signify?  Travellers  generally  like  company, 
though  it  be  not  particularly  agreeable — but  for 
all  that,  when  the  smile  was  caught  playing  so 
sweetly  over  her  countenance,  I  felt  it  glide  down 
immediately  into  ray  heart,  and  nestling  there, 
produce  a  series  of  agreeable  little  titillations. 
But  Mr.  Bensaddi  thus  continued : 

«*  We  are  total  strangers  in  this  country — we 
have  not  a  single  acquaintance  nigher  than 
Boston.  To  meet  with  a  companion  every  way 
agreeable  is  very  gratifying  to  a  land  traveller, 
and  particularly  so  to  a  voyager.  One  who  has 
travelled  much  feels  this  pleasure  the  more  sen- 
sibly, because  he  has  been  annoyed  with  acciden- 
tal companionships,  which  not  only  plague  him 
for  an  hour,  but  stick  and  grow  to  him  like  barna- 
cles, and  make  heavy  sailing  for  the  poor  wight, 
whether  it  be  on  land  or  water.  I  am  the  more 
inclined,  therefore,  to  stick  like  abamacle  myselft 
when  I  fall  in  with  a  choice  companion.  I  wish 
your  route  coincided  with  ours  all  the  way." 

**  I  wish  so  too,  Mr.  Bensaddi ;  but  my  route 
from  Norfolk  leads  me  westward  to  Richmond, 
and  thence  still  westward  to  my  home  in  the 
mountains.  I  should  be  much  pleased  if  your 
curiosity  led  yon  to  visit  my  native  valley — ^its 
scenery  is  fine,  and  well  worthy  of  a  traveller's 
attention." 

*'  I  should  delight  to  visit  the  Natural  Bridge, 
(said  Judith,  with  kindling  eyes.)  Is  that  near 
your  residence  ?" 

^Within  fifteen  miles;  and  that  single  object 
would  reward  a  trip  to  the  mountains." 

**  Writers  describe  it  as  a  great  curiosity;  but 


I  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  it  Do,  if 
you  please,  gives  us  a  full  description.  Yob  an 
doubtless  familiarly  acquainted  with  it>  appev- 
ance,  and  can  describe  it  better  than  tnTellenb 
who  have  taken  but  one  hasty  look." 

The  brother  joined  earnestly  in  the  request 

*^  Do,  if  you  please" ;  said  the  beaati^  aiatir 
again. 

How  could  I  refuse?  Yet,  I  professed,  u  it 
modesty  bound,  that  I  was  not  a  good  describep- 
and  I  added,  what  was  true,  that  no  descriptiM 
could  do  justice  to  this  singular  object,  which  ra- 
fused  to  confer  a  just  impression  of  its  beaotifal 
magnificence,  through  language  or  paintiag;  ni 
demanded  that  all  who  would  enjoy  the  delighi- 
ful  conception,  should  come  personally  to  do 
homage  in  its  own  rocky  abode.  Henee  it  conn 
to  pass,  that  no  visiter  of  common  sensibilitjefor 
viewed  it  attentively,  without  ackaowl»lgii| 
that  the  reality  exceeded  all  that  be  had  eoh 
ceived  or  anticipated. 

*'  Well,  sir,  that  only  increases  our  dem  d  , 
know  something  more  of  anobjectsoiDtemtis^ 
and  which  we  cannot  visit.  We  will  make  al- 
lowance for  the  inadequacy  of  all  deecriptbn^ 
and  still  thank  you  for  improving  our  notiow  of 
so  rare  a  curiosity,  of  which  at  present,  we  have 
very  obscure  conceptions  from  acconots  defec- 
tive in  themselves  and  imperfectly  remembered." 

**  Well  then,  sir,  I  will  make  the  attempt:- 
In  the  first  place,  imagine  yourself  to  be  innir 
ling  from  the  village  of  Lexington,  southwert- 
wardly,  through  a  valley  tea  or  twelve  mibi 
broad,  separating  two  ranges  of  high  monataisi^ 
and  presenting  a  surface  broken  into  eveiy  vi^ 
riety  of  hill,  dale  and  ravine.  Twelve  milei 
from  the  village  yon  leave  the  main  road,  aad 
after  crossing  the  hill  on  the  left,  pursue  the 
course  of  a  brook  which  glides  over  a  bed  of  loiid 
limestone.  Within  two  miles  of  the  maia  n»i 
you  cross  the  brook  a  second  time,  and  go  op 
an  acclivity  to  an  inn  by  the  way  side,  fisfi 
you  find' that  the  road  continues  to  ascend  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  which  gradually  rises  before  j» 
to  the  elevation  of  a  mountain.  Your  coufKii 
west  of  south.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  ios, 
your  eye  is  drawn  towards  a  vista  betweeo  the 
forest-covered  bill  that  you  are  ascending,  and  a 
similar  one  on  the  left.  This  opening  is  nade 
by  a  deep  narrow  glen,  through  which  yea  de- 
scry, at  the  distance  of  aeveral  miles,  a  poilioi 
of  the  high  and  many-formed  blue  ridge,  boand- 
ing  the  great  valley  on  its  southeasten  siile* 
Attracted  by  this,  you  may  not  be  aware  of  asy 
thing  remarkable  about  your  feet,  as  yon  aecend 
the  slope,  until  yen  observe  that  you  are  in  the 
line  of  this  deep  glen,  and  apparently  at  its  bead. 
Casting  down  your  eyes,  you  discover  a  snddes 
break  in  the  rocks  by  the  road  side.     The  glea 
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Baeras  to  terminate  there  id  a  deep,  narrow 
chasm.  You  approach  the  margin,  a  few  yarda 
from  the  road;  perpendicular  cliffs  open  to  a 
fearfal  depth  under  your  eyes,  as  you  Jean  for- 
ward and  see  at  the  bottom  a  small  river,  which 
seems  to  issue  from  a  cavern  underneath  the 
road,  and  passing  between  parallel  cliffs,  is  joined 
about  a  hundred  yards  below  by  the  brook,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen  over  a  high  bank 
of  limestone.  Yon  turn  about,  towards  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road,  to  observe  whence  the 
deeply  sunk  rivulet  flows.  There  you  discover 
the  same  or  another  dark  wild  glen,  with  the  to- 
koM  of  a  like  chasm  on  that  side.  You  go  with 
breathless  curiosity  to  the  margin  of  this,  which 
is  about  twenty  yards  from  the  other  chasm. 
Hers  again  parallel  walls  of  rock  crowned  with 
evergreens,  open  a  passage  for  your  eyes  down, 
and  yet  further  down,  till  you  lean  over  the  ab- 
nipt  brow,  an4  with  a  shudder  behold  the  same 
rivulet  coming  from  the  deep  dusky  ravine  above 
tad  passing  nnder  the  Natural  Bridge*  You 
night  have  crossed  it  unwittingly,  if  you  had  kept 
your  eyes  directly  upon  the  road,  as  it  continues 
to  ascend  the  accliviQr  of  the  mountain. 

**  Desirous  now  to  peep  under  the  bridge,  you 
retam  a  few  steps  along  the  road ;  and  passing 
by  the  side  of  the  chasm  among  cedars  and  Arbor- 
vite*  trees  that  love  such  wild  limestone  cliffs, 
you  find  a  projecting  point  of  rock  a  little  below 
the  crown  of  the  precipice,  and  a  few  rods  up 
itrsam  from  the  bridge.  Here  you  see  the  mas- 
live  thickness  of  the  bridge,  thirty  feet  of  solid 
•lotte,  with  the  arch  gracefully  spanning  this 
gfoat  mountain  cleft,  down  into  which  you  look 
with  dis&sy  head  and  mute  astonishment. 

**  As  yet,  you  have  seen  only  one  side  of  the 
areh,  which  being  on  a  lower  level  than  your  po- 
lixion,  precludes  a  sight  of  its  vault.  Curiosity 
loon  prompts  you  to  descend,  that  you  may  take 
an  upward  view.  For  this  purpose,  you  must 
foUow  a  path  that  conducts  you  south  of  the 
brklge,to  the  place  where  the  brook  tumbles  over 
tbe  rocks.  Here  is  the  nearest  place  where  the 
dsMent  is  practicable.  Winding  round  the  base 
of  a  crag  near  the  bottom  of  the  glen«  you  be- 
hold from  beneath  the  trees  that  overshadow  your 
path,  the  high  arch  supported  by  its  abutments, 
Mmewhat  rude  in  appearance,  but  solid  and 
everlastiug  as  the  mountain  that  supports  them. 
Yet  the  form  of  the  whole  is  so  nearly  symmet- 
rical, that  you  are  impressed  rather  with  the  beau- 
ty than  the  sublimity  of  the  object.  As  you  ad- 
vance towards  it,  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rough 
rock  enclose  you  on  either  hand,  and  leave  but  a 
nwrow  space  of  sky  visible  between  the  cedar- 


*  Thaja  or  thuya  is  the  botanical  name  of  this  beauti- 
fa)  evergreen. 


topped  crags  overhead.  The  arch  seems  now 
to  expand  and  elevate  itself,  to  receive  you  be- 
neath its  ample  vault,  and  to  awe  you  into  a  due 
respect  for  its  superb  majesty.  When  .you  look 
around  and  observe  near  the  bridge  some  forest 
trees  of  the  ordinary  size,  growing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glen  and  reaching  with  their  tops  the 
feet  of  others,  which  having  fastened  their  roots 
in  crevices  of  the  wall,  strive  to  reach  the  upper 
air,  yet  fail  by  far  to  attain  the  elevation  of  the 
arch ;  and  when  you  look  up  to  the  arch  itself, 
moving  your  eye  slowly  from  side  to  side  and 
from  end  to  end  over  its  spacious  vault,  it  seems 
still  to  enlarge  its  amplitude,  and  to  rise  heaven- 
ward, until  your  breast  labors  with  the  grand 
conception;  you  think  how  centuries  and  millen* 
niums  have  rolled  over  this  changeless  structure* 
and  how  other  centuries  and  millenniums  are  yet 
to  roll  over  its  uudecaying  solidity;  you  think  of 
it  as  the  emblem  of  its  eternal  Creator;  and  the 
puny  works  of  man  dwindle  to  insignificance  be- 
fore this  cloven  mountain,  from  whose  deep  in« 
terior  you  look  up  and  behold  the  everlasting 
rock,  that  bends  its  glorious  vault  from  crag  to 
crag,  seventy  feet  in  span,  and  two  hundred  feet 
above  your  bead. 

*'  When  filled  with  these  contemplations,  yon 
move  to  a  point  in  the  glen  above  the  bridge, 
where  you  see  its  beauty  and  magnificence  under 
another  aspect.  The  arch  has  apparently  a  dif- 
ferent curvature,  and  the  opening  beneath  it  a 
different  yet  a  more  beautiful  outline,  than  it  does 
when  viewed  from  below.  Shift  your  position 
to  some  other  spot,  where  from  under  thick  trees 
and  beetling  precipices  you  can  take  another 
look.  Now  the  same  features  appear  under 
another  form,  and  as  you  move  from  side  to  side 
and  farther  or  nearer,  new  transformations  ap- 
pear, such  as  you  never  observed  in  a  work  of 
art.  You  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  one  ob- 
ject, so  simple  in  its  general  structure,  should  ex- 
hibit such  an  entertaining  mutation  of  aspects— 
which  are  the  more  interesting,  because  they  put 
at  fault  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  consequently 
differ  from  the  anticipated  effects  of  your  chan- 
ges of  position.  If  you  study  the  cause  of  this, 
you  will  find  perhaps  that  it  arises  from  a  gene- 
ral approach  to  regularity  of  structure,  combined 
with  deviations  from  it  so  various  and  so  grace- 
ful, that  the  visitor  sees  at  every  step,  some  new 
and  unexpected  combination  of  forms  and  ap- 
pearances, variable  as  the  shifting  scenes  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  but  all  disclosing  now  features  of 
beauty  and  sublimity,  leaving  on  the  mind  the 
final  impression,  that  this  singular  curiosity  is  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  Divine  art,  whi(  h  has 
diverted  its  workmanship  of  formality,  but  retain- 
ed the  graces  of  form  and  proportion  in  the  gen- 
eral oudine,  while  it  has  left  just  so  much  of 
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unfinished  rudeness  in  the  details,  as  to  cast  an 
air  of  wild  suhlimity  over  the  whole  work.** 

Here  I  closed  my  lame  description.  After  a 
pause,  Judith  started  as  from  a  reverie ;  emotion 
depicted  in  her  face,  and  lighting  her  fine  eyes 
to  a  glow  like  that  of  the  evening  star.  Turn- 
ing to  her  brother,  she  said,  **  Oh,  brother  I  how 
can  we  leave  the  continent,  where  such  an  ob- 
ject may  be  seen,  and  not  go  to  enjoy  the  sight? 
I  would  cheerfully  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  see 
that  bridge,  so  grand,  so  beautiful — ^Nature's  sole 
specimen  of  divine  art  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Garame?  Or  does  the 
world  contain  another?" 

*'I  think  you  are  right.  Miss  Bensaddi;  though 
Humboldt  describes  a  natural  bridge  in  the  An- 
des ;  but  it  is  not  like  ours.  There  is  a  solid 
arch,  but  very  inferior,  and  also  a  broken  arch, 
composed  of  loose  rocks,  which  by  a  rare  acci- 
dent iu  falling  down  a  deep  narrow  chasm,  got 
wedged  together,  and  continue  firmly  lodged 
against  the  sides  at  a  great  height  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  bridge  itself  is  of  difficult  approach, 
aud  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  is  inaccessible." 

*•  Oh,  yes — now  I  remember  to  have  read  of 
it  That  must  be  a  wild  place — but  it  is  not  com- 
parable to  your  Natural  Bridge.  It  has  less  ap- 
pearauce  of  design  iu  its  formation — it  cannot 
impress  you  with  such  awe  by  its  immovable 
solidity,  nor  with  such  admiration  at  its  lofty  pro- 
portions, struck  ofi*  with  Nature*8  careless,  but 
master  hand.  It  is  not  very  wonderful  to  see 
loose  rocks  caught  midway  down  a  great  moun- 
tain deft,  though  the  scene  be  romantic  enough — 
but  to  see  a  real  bridge,  built  by  nature  for  a 
highway,  skilfully  designed  for  it,  then  cut  with- 
out hands  out  of  the  solid  mountain  rock — defy- 
ing all  human  power  to  shake  it,  and  human  art 
to  imitate  its  magnificence — springing  its  grand 
arch  aloft — so  mighty  a  mass,  yet  so  high,  so  airy, 
80  light.  Oh,  brother,  can  we  not  go  to  see  it  ? 
I  know  that  your  time  in  America  is  limited; 
but  if  you  will  give  me  that  sight,  only  for  a  day, 
you  may  hurry  me  as  rapidly  as  you  please  over 
the  rest  of  the  journey." 

**  My  dear  sister,  I  would  gladly  afTord  you  that 
pleasure,  and  gladly  enjoy  it  myself;  but  I  am 
doubtful  whether  we  can  spare  the  time.  Yet, 
if  we  have  a  quick  passage  to  Norfolk,  we  may 
possibly  run  up  to  the  mountains  and  snatch  a 
glance  at  so  wonderful  a  specimen  of  Nature's 
handiwork — or  rather  un- handiwork,  for  Nature 
works  without  hands,  I  believe.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Garame,  what  sortof  fancy  your  interesting 
description  suggested  to  my  mind.  Methought 
that  dame  Nature  must  be  sitting  somewhere 
about  that  bridge,  probably  hidden  in  a  thicket 
of  cedars  on  a  craggy  point  of  the  rocks,  watch- 
ing the  visitors  as  they  come  and  look  and  won* 


der ;  and  when  they  turn  to  go  away,  sendhrg  at 
elfin  breeze  to  whisper  in  their  ears, '  Yo  in 
pretty  two-handed  folks  to  be  proad  otym 
works — are  ye' not  ?' " 

**  Your  pleasant  fancy  conveys  a  truth.  WheB 
a  man  is  under  the  bridge  and  thinks  of  bimedr 
and  his  fellow  bipeds,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  ha- 
miliation  that  is  salutary  without  being  painliL 
But,  Miss  Judith,  in  relation  to  the  inquiry  whicb 
you  made  a  while  ago,  I  have  another  carioiitj 
to  mention — one  of  little  notoriety  as  yet  be- 
cause it  is  hidden  in  the  mountain  wilds  of  Fir- 
ginta— which  may  boast  of  having  the  onlyei- 
riosity  comparable  to  the  Natural  Bridge:  tfat 
is,  the  Natural  Tunntl  among  the  Comberiiri 
mountains,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  tk 
State.  Here,  a  small  river  flows  between  higl 
mountains,  along  a  narrow  valley,  whicb  is  Hid- 
den ly  closed  by  the  junction  of  the  moQDtaiaiL 
But,  nature  has  cut  a  tunnel  four  or  five  bundnd 
feet  long,  through  solid  rock,  and  thus  given  egiw 
to  the  water.  The  arch  of  the  tunnel  is  neailf 
regular,  solid  throughout,  and  of  considenUi 
span ;  but  its  elevation  al^ve  the  floor  does  net 
exceed  forty  or  fifty  feet.  This  tunnel  wooUbe 
a  finer  object  if  it  were  straight,  so  as  to  let  oie 
see  through  its  whole  length  at  once.  Bat  sock 
as  it  is,  or  as  I  have  heard  it  described  byaan- 
telligent  visitor,  (for  I  have  not  seen  it,)  yoo  wi 
readily  conceive  that  it  is  a  rare  and  iBtereBtiig 
curiosity,  and  one  that  would  be  much  visiiod,  f 
*  dame  Nature'  had  not  (as  if  jealous  of  showitf 
too  many  of  her  works  of  internal  mprawMilj 
hidden  it  among  rugged  mountains,  in  a  pltee 
remote  from  the  great  bighwa3r8  of  travel." 

These  notices  of  the  bridge  and  the  tiiinA 
with  some  allusions  to  various  particulanofny 
uative  country,  awakened  a  lively  interest  is  Hf 
fellow  travellers.  I  saw  it  and  was  glad.  TWr 
eager  inquiries  about  the  scenery,  thepopnltlioi. 
the  literary  institutions  and  state  of  societr.  set 
only  gratified  my  habitual  feeling  of  patriotin, 
but  strengthened,  while  it  gratified  a  newfeeliig, 
as  yet  so  undeveloped  in  the  recesses  of  the  beirt, 
or  so  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  other  fed- 
logs,  as  to  be  unacknowledged  even  by  eoaariow- 
ness.  I  knew  only  that  I  thought  the  brigbt- 
eyed  beauty,  who  had  been  shining  now  for  hmt 
into  mine  eyes,  to  be  the  most  brigbt-ejed  tf 
beauties,  and  to  be  moreover  in  mental  qaallties, 
the  most  attractive  vision  that  had  ever  realized 
itself  to  my  perception.  I  may  have  conceired 
the  like,  when  fancy  garnished  some  ideal  pfctue 
of  a  lovely  woman ;  but  here  seemed  to  be  tbi 
living  substance  of  what  poets  had  taught  me  to 
imagine,  but  experience  bad  never  taught  me  ft 
expect  in  this  iron  age  of  degenerate  faumaiiitf. 
True,  thb  lovely  creature  did  not  appear  » 
be  exempt  from  defects  of  character.    I  conkl 
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diMOTer  OB  a  few  hours  aequaintanee,  thatohe  wu 
subject  to  lapses  of  mental  excitement,  lM>rder- 
kg  on  enthusiasm ;  yet  did  she  not  lose  in  my 
riew  one  feature  of  loveliness  on  account  of  this 
orer-excitability ;  for  here  I  acknowledge  a  point 
of  agreement  in  our  tempers. 

I  had  called  up  prudence,  and  set  that  dignified 
Tirtae  to  guard,  with  hundred  eyes,  the  avenues 
of  my  hearc  against  the  insidious  Cupid.  "  But, 
then,  (said  something  within  me,)  I  have  since 
discovered,  that  she  is  not  to  be  my  companion 
for  a  day  only,  but  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a  moon ; 
and  according  to  the  proverb,  *  Circumstances 
alter  cases.* "  '•  Well,  (said  prudence,  faintly.) 
if  they  do  alter  cases,  it  is  not  always  for  the 
better.  Does  this  new  state  of  the  case  diminish 
either  the  probability  of  your  falling  in  love,  or 
the  danger  of  your  falling  afterwards  into  some- 
thing less  pleasant  V*  This  remonstrance  was 
•o  feebly  uttered,  that  prudeuce  was  evidently 
yielding  to  somnolency.  Oh,  thou  drowsy  Ar- 
gni!  What  subtle  enchanter  had  so  soon  drug- 
ged thy  hundred  eyes  to  sleep  ? 

This  I  well  remember,  that  I  sought  occasion 
to  Bet  forth  to  these  strangers  all  that  was  attrac- 
tive in  my  country ;  and  that,  in  portraying  its 
kadflcapes,  and  whatever  else  might  commend 
it  to  my  fellow-travellers,  my  imagination  then, 
more  than  ever  before,  bloomed  with  rich  ideas, 
and  my  mouth  shed  forth  every  rising  conception 
with  a  fluency  of  eloquent  expression,  which  I 
can  but  imperfectly  recall  in  making  this  record. 

Among  other  entertainments  which  my  native 
land  affords  to  the  visitor,  especially  if  bis  mind 
be  imbued  with  the  love  of  nature,  I  mentioned 
the  fine  views  from  the  mountain  tops;  and  I 
suggested  that  I  had  made  some  delightful  ex- 
euraions  to  the  House  Mountain  near  Lexington, 
aad  could  never  forget  the  splendid  prospects 
that  its  lofty  summit  spreads  before  the  spectator. 

This  suggestion  had  the  intended  effect.  My 
companions  instantly  besought  me  to  describe 
my  visits  to  the  House  Mountain.  No  longer  coy, 
with  memory  and  imagination  on  the  wing,  I  was 
commencing  a  prelude  to  my  story,  when  the 
coach  stopped  for  dinner,  and  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity of  arranging  my  thoughts  a  little.  As 
sooD  as  we  resumed  our  journey,  I  was  called  on 
to  proceed,  which  I  did  substantially  as  follows. 

(To  he  continued.) 


EPIGRAM. 


Aftxr  BQch  years  of  disBcomoo  and  strife. 
Some  wonder  that  Peter  should  weep  for  hia  wife: 
But  hU  tears  on  her  grave  ore  nothing  Burprieing, — 
He's  laying  her  dust,  for  fear  of  its  rising. 
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The  Caxtons,  a  Family  Picture.  By  8vr 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  M.  P.  The  first  lesson 
which  the  excellent  Augustine  Oaxton  quaintly, 
but  forcibly,  impressed  on  the  mind  of  his  tender 
anachronism,  Pisi^fra/tis,  was,  that  *'good  wishes 
don't  mend  bad  actions,**  but  that  **good  actions 
mend  bad  actions."  The  instruction  is  pointed, 
and  beautifully  conveyed ;  but  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  exemplified  in  a  more  praiseworthy  man- 
ner by  PisistratusCaxton,  when  he  sells  his  beau- 
tiful domino-box  and  replaces  with  the  proceeds 
his  mother's  pretty  flower-pot,  which  he  had 
wantonly  broken,  than  it  is  by  Bulwer  himself 
in  the  composition  of  the  present  noTol.  This 
exquisite  family  picture,  so  truthful  in  character, 
so  touching  in  incident,  so  exquisite  in  delinea- 
tion, so  wholesome  in  its  teaching,  and  so  exhil- 
arating in  its  lofty  but  unostentatious  morality, 
may  be  freely  accepted  as  an  ample  atonement 
for  former  offences,  real  and  imaginary.  If  it 
cannot  so  reflect  its  spirit  as  to  annul  the  perni- 
cious tendencies  of  Lucretia,  we  do  not  know 
any  better  antidote  which  can  be  administered  txi 
counteract  its  poison.  It  is  with  sincere  joy  that 
we  have  pemsed  this  last  production  of  Bulwer's 
pen,  for  we  had  argned  very  unfavourably  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  his  literary  career  from  the  gioo- 
my  and  infections  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
the  terrible  malignity  of  Lucretia.  That  novel 
bad  struck  us  with  dismay,  for,  until  its  publica- 
tion, we  had  strenuously  maintained  the  upright 
aims  and  virtuous  intentions  of  Bulwer,  notwith- 
standing the  reasonable  suspicions  which  had 
been  excited  by  Ernest  Maltravers  and  Alice: 
and,  though  we  admitted  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies, which,  in  the  case  of  many  readers,  might 
result  from  the  metaphysical  complexion  of  his 
novels,  and  their  too  curious  intimacy  with  vice, 
yet  we  indulged  the  belief  that  on  the  whole  his 
writings  were  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  were  thus  entitled  to  honor  for  the  motives 
which  had  dictated  their  composition,  as  well  as 
to  admiration  for  the  gorgeous  imagination  and 
singular  genins  which  they  undoubtedly  display- 
ed. We  are  glad  to  be  released  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  present  disapprobation,  and  to  be 
relieved  at  least  for  a  time  from  all  our  past 
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doubts  aud  fears,  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
the  CaxtoDS,  and  the  wholesome,  invigorating 
morality,  which  pervades  and  inspires  the  whole 
work. 

We  have  read  and  re-read  the  Caxtons,  and 
have  examined  it  thoroughly  with  a  critic's  eye, 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  guided  by  a 
malignant  predisposition  to  censure,  but  we  can 
find  nothing  to  castigate — only  here  and  there  a 
few  trivial  blemishes,  not  worthy  of  being  speci- 
fied— and  all  that  we  have  found  deserving  of 
praise  is  entitled  to  praise  the  most  earnest  and 
eordial. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorship  of  the 
work  should  have  been  so  long  unsuspected — and 
that  when  revealed  it  should  have  been  so  cau- 
tiously aud  charily  recognized.  The  Caxtons  is 
a  novel  differing  ioto  calo  from  any  thing  which 
had  previously  proceeded  from  Bulwer's  pen. 
His  Night  and  Morning — the  only  former  work 
which  had  manifested  like  artistic  skill  aud  which 
could  have  indicated  his  ability  to  write  a  fiction 
of  this  novel  stamp — bad  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention at  the  time  of  ita  appearance,  and  had 
been  suffered  subsequently  almost  to  sink  into 
unmerited  oblivion,  for  in  poiut  of  dramatic  art 
it  was  superior  to  any  of  Bulwer*s  previous  works. 

This  ia  not  the  first  time  that  Bulwer  has  suc- 
cessfully stolen  a  march  upon  the  Critics,  while 
venturing  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  an 
unfamiliar  strain.  His  Pelham,  his  Godolphin, 
his  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  we  believe  other  works 
also,  were  published  anonymously  at  first,  and  ac- 
knowledged only  after  their  success  had  been 
established.  The  policy  may  perhaps  be  judi- 
cious :— :in  many  cases,  it  undoubtedly  is  so — 
but  we  trust  that  Bulwer*B  success,  signal  as  it 
has  been,  in  the  anonymous  publication  of  the 
Caxtons,  may  confine  him  hereafter  to  the  com- 
position of  similar  works,  or  induce  him  to  treat 
historical  subjects  with  the  cousummate  artistic 
skill  and  feeling  displayed  in  the  Caxtoua,  uni- 
ted to  that  large  sagacity  which  has  rendered 
Rienzi  and  the  Last  of  the  Barons  fit  studies  for 
the  historical  inquirer.  We  would  indeed  prefer 
to  all  other  undertakings  that  he  should  complete 
hia  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  and  fortunes 
of  Athens : — ^yet  there  are  very  few  histories  for 
which  we  would  consent  to  give  up  the  Caxtons. 

It  is  the  fascinating,  yet  bracing,  morality  of 
this  novel  which  with  us  constitutes  its  highest 
charm.  No  more  melancholy  or  instructive  Chap- 
ter could  have  been  introduced  into  the  volumi- 
nous History  of  Human  Error,  which  we  suppose 
Austin  Caxton  has  not  yetfinished,  than  the  one 
which  should  exhibit  the  various  tendencies  of 
our  modem  Literature  of  Fiction,  and  trace  to 
their  origin  the  particular  effects  for  good  or  evil, 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  pro- 


dnctiomi  of  the  different  schools  and  diflereot 
anthora,  and  in  some  cases,  from  tbe  diiereot 
novels  of  the  same  author.  Certain  we  are  tiiat 
nothing  but  good  could  be  traced  to  the  infloence 
of  ''the  Caxtons.*' 

The  significant  allegory  of  tbe  Saffron  Btgii 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  good- 
humoured  raillery  that  tbe  whole  circle  of  ov 
Literature  contains.  And  what  can  be  more 
truthful,  or  at  the  same  time  more  invigoratii^ 
than  this  delicate  enforcement  of  the  great  prac- 
tical doctrine,  that  happiness  and  coDtentiarat 
are  to  be  sought  not  in  the  fortunate  array  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  not  in  the  successfnl  attna- 
ment  of  any  ends  that  we  may  have  propoiedti 
ourselves,  but  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  u 
upright  heart,  and  a  diligent  adherence  to  daty! 
For  efficacious  moral  instruction  this  litde  episodfl 
is  worth  all  the  sermons  of  Simeon,  even  after 
the  skeletons  have  been  swelled  into  their  Data- 
ral  proportions ;  yet  it  is  only  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  moral  teaching  which  pemdei 
the  whole  work. 

The  character  of  Austin  Caxton  is  by  no meaai 
an  exemplar  to  be  rigidly  imitated,  but  it  isaife- 
like  lesson  to  be  diligently  studied.  Tbe  aetiM 
which  is  wanting  to  render  it  perfect  is  illflsin- 
ted  without  any  other  than  plain  practical  Tiitan 
in  the  career  of  bis  son  Fisistratus,  who,  bowevff 
if  he  wants  the  higher  elements  of  iiie  fatlwr'i 
character,  is  in  some  degree  compensated  fcr 
them  by  the  absence  of  those  foibles  which  eicits 
the  ridicule  of  a  harshly  judging  woHd.  Tb 
deficiencies  of  the  one  character,  and  the  want 
of  equal  intellectual  elevation  in  tbe  other,  adi 
however,  to  the  vrai$emblance  of  both,  aod  render 
the  picture  both  harmonious  and  natural.  Bat 
the  lesson  which  is  taught  by  father  aod  eoa  ii 
one  which  there  is  much  need  to  take  cogniiaace 
of  in  the  present  era  of  tbe  world ;  for  at  a  tine 
when  all  the  influences  of  society,  and  ail  du 
temptations  of  life — the  homage  of  meo  andAe 
lust  of  the  heart — uniformly  conspire  to  tndu 
success,  however  obtained,  the  eubmitofeartyj 
ambition,  and  to  shutout  of  view  the  mere  spirit- 
ual motives  which  should  regulate  tbe  bmsaa 
conduct,  there  is  much  need  to  have  ever  before 
our  eyes  the  examples,  even  in  fiction,  of  bma 
who  in  both  the  contemplative  and  acdve  spherei 
of  life,  were  governed  by  an  undeviating  eeoea 
of  duty,  and  an  unflinching  spirit  of  self-aaciifice. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  neglect  the  reoderiag 
of  due  homage  to  the  noble  old  soldier— UmI^ 
Roland.  His  character  is  delineated  with  tbe 
same  admirable  skill  with  which  those  of  bis 
brother  and  nephew  are  drawn:  and  preseot! 
the  sentimental  or  chivalrous  aspect  of  tbe  saeo 
systematic  regard  for  duty.  There  is  a  snblimi- 
tion-;-an  exaggeration  in  his  views  which  eotaili 
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it!  owo  penalty,  but  which  aUo  enables  him  to  bear 
with  more  than  Roman — with  Christian  fortitude 
the  terrible  consequences  of  his  error.  There  is 
more  passion  and  consequently  more  excitement 
in  the  portraiture  of  his  life  than  in  those  of  the 
Pisistratidae :  yet  we  cannot  conceive  a  more 
heart-rending,  but  at  the  same  time  ennobling 
spectacle,  than  the  old  soldier's  grief  and  trials, 
caused  by  the  vices  of  an  unworthy  son.  This 
l^  indeed,  what  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  spoke 
of  purifying  the  heart  through  the  passions.  The 
simple  stor^  of  his  brother  in  arms,  as  told  by 
Uncle  Roland,  is  more  touching  than  Sterne's 
story  of  Lefevre,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  more 
pregnant  with  lofty  instruction. 

There  is  a  very  singular  characteristic  in  this 
novel.  Its  interest  is  unceasing,  and  is  most  in- 
tense, yet  there  is  not  a  single  bad  character  in 
it,  either  as  respects  the  delineation,  or  as  res- 
pects the  morals  described.  The  reformation  of 
Vivian,  naturally  as  it  is  brought  about,  removes 
the  only  exception  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work  we  might  have  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
There  is  the  utmost  diversity  of  character,  yet 
all  are  positively  good,  all  harmonize  well  with 
each  other,  all  are  admirably  and  naturally  indi- 
vidualized, and  all  combine  to  heighten  and  set 
off  the  great  practical  lessons  which  are  taught 
by  the  lives  of  the  Caxtons;  and  to  render  those 
lessons  clear  and  acceptable  even  to  the  worldly 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  whole  narrative  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill.  It  is  truly  a  work  of  the  highest  art. 
There  is  no  affectation,  no  straining,  no  display : 
the  ostentatious  anatomy  of  human  motives  and 
character  which  disfigures  Bulwer's  other  works 
is  altogether  absent  here  ;  yet  those  motives  and 
that  character  are  revealed  in  a  much  clearer 
light  and  with  infinitely  more  effective  power 
than  in  any  of  his  previous  novels.  There  is 
much  quaint  learning,  which  is  introduced  with 
natural  simplicity ;  and  an  unbounded  supply  of 
delicate  wit  and  happy  humor,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  Swift,  Sterne,  and 
Rabelais,  without  ever  suggesting  the  idea  of 
imitation.  We  would  not  adopt  the  novel  as  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  human  virtues,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  **the  whole  duty  of  man":  but  we 
can  conscientiously  welcome  it  as  the  happiest  of 
&11  possible  introductions  to  the  duties  and  trials 
of  life :  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  repeated 
perusal  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  even 
worldly  minds  which  the  Life  of  Robert  Hall  is 
represented  as  having  produced  on  Pisistratus 
Caxton  and  Uncle  Roland. 

Altogether  we  think  that  this  last  work  of  Bul- 
wer's  is  the  noblest  production  of  his  genius — 
the  highest  though  not  the  most  glittering  crea- 
tion of  both  his  heart  and  intellect— and  that  it 


approaches  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  of  absolute  per- 
fection as  any  human  performance  can  do. 


8. 


ChARLCS   KnIOHT*S   EssAT  on  the  A17TH0Ro 

SHIP  OF  THE  Tragedies  op  Henrt  VI.  and 
Richard  III.  This  Essay  is  written  to  disprove 
the  theory  of  Mai  one,  long  assented  to  by  Eng« 
lish  Scholars,  that  Shakspeare  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  and  only  remoddeled  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  from  the  Two  Parts  of  an  old  Play  called 
The  Contention.  Knight  asserts,  and  maintains 
with  great  ingenuity  and  force  of  argument,  that 
Shakspeare  first  wrote  the  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  about  1588,  and  afterwards  retouched 
it :  and  that  he  also  composed  the  two  Parts  of 
the  Contention,  out  of  which  he  subsequently 
formed  by  careful  development  and  embellish- 
ment the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
He  completely  overthrows  all  Ma]one*s  empty 
hypotheses  and  unfounded  asseverations;  and 
shows  that  these  works  must  have  been  Shaks- 
peare*s,  from  the  unity  of  action,  of  manner,  of 
conception,  of  characterization,  and  expression 
which  runs  through  all  of  them  and  links  them 
indissolubly  to  the  Richard  III.  He  proves  fur- 
ther that  in  every  respect,  they  were  decidedly 
different  from  any  preceding  or  contemporary 
productions,  and  just  as  decidedly  superior  to 
them.  He  compares  the  language  and  versifica- 
tion with  those  employed  in  the  Plays  of  Greene, 
Peele,  and  Marlowe ;  and  points  out  their  re* 
markably  originally  complection,  at  variance 
with  the  entire  spirit  of  these  writers.  The 
Essay  is  elegantly  and  judiciously  written ;  and 
In  the  conduct  of  the  argument  is  eminently  able, 
ingenious,  and  satisfactory,  leaving  behind  it  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  position  which  Knight 
islahoringto  establish — namely,  that  Shakspeare 
was  the  author  of  them  all,  and  that  they  were 
the  first  of  his  Histories,  and  among  the  earliest 
of  his  Plays. 


9. 


Montesquieu.  PouTiquE  des  Rohains  dans  la 
Religion.  I  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  this 
Essay  by  the  profound  Montesquieu,  and  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  it.  I  came  to  its  study  with  a 
mind  duly  prepared  for  its  appreciation  by  a  recent 
and  somewhat  extensive  examination  of  the  same 
subject.  It  is  merely  a  sketch  and  a  slight  one ; 
by  no  means  exhausting  the  point  discussed,  nor 
even  developing  its  parts,  nor  exhibiting  their 
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mutual  relations.  He  comniencet  too  with  a 
mbapprehensioo.  H  is  reflectiooa  are  sometimet 
deep  as  well  as  sound,  but  the  most  of  them  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  are  in  no  respect  to  be  com- 
pared with  Spinoza's  reflections  on  a  like  topic 
in  the  Hebrew  Polity,  contained  in  his  notorious 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus.  I  find  that  so 
far  from  suggesting  any  new  views  to  me,  Mon- 
tesquieu has  not  gone  as  far  as  I  had  been  able 
to  go  by  my  own  independent  examinations. 
Nevertheless  the  Essay  is  an  able  one,  and  his 
great  name  may  be  useful  in  confirming  several 
positions,  undoubtedly  true,  which  have  scarcely 
met  with  general  acceptance.  Montesquieu, 
however,  is  t)y  no  means  such  an  author  as  can 
be  implicitly  relied  ou.  His  inductions  are  too 
hasty  and  are  frequently  founded  on  insufficient 
data ;  and  his  love  of  nicely  balanced  antithesis, 
and  sparkling  epigrammatic  sentences  frequently 
seduces  him  into  unguarded  expressions  and  even 
tempts  him  into  positive  error.  There  are  many 
very  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  Essay  is  devoted  to  be  fouud  in  Neauder*s 
Church  History. 


10. 


Hetnii  Pr£fatio  ad  Homeri  Iliadis  Edi- 
TioHEM  suAM.  There  is  something  very  pleas- 
ing in  this  Preface : — the  quiet  serenity  of  old 
age  casts  its  mellow  light  over  every  page.  You 
almost  fancy  you  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Octoge- 
narian and  hear  the  words  flow  from  his  mouth. 
There  is  a  little  garrulousness,  but  it  is  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  kindly  tone  of  his  remarks. 
He  praises — liberally  too — wherever  he  can,  and 
seems  always  solicitous  of  finding  something  to 
commend.  Notwithstanding  the  many  persons, 
scholars  principally,  of  whom  be  has  occasion  to 
speak,  towards  none  of  them  does  he  manifest 
the  usual  rabies  eruditorum.  The  only  person, 
whose  name  he  mentions  without  approbation, 
is  Aug.  Maria  Riccius,  (p.  xxviii,)  and  in  many 
instances  the  praise  seems  even  extravagant.  All 
this,  however,  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
true  German  bon  hommie  and  kindly  spirit,  which, 
according  to  all  the  anecdotes  told  of  him,  Heyne 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  old  man  in  this  Preface  frankly  commu- 
nicates to  us  his  labours,  his  expectations,  his 
disappointments,  his  delays,  his  unexpected  grati- 
fications, and  his  delights.  We  have  not  merely 
the  history  of  the  work  and  its  preparation,  but 
the  history  of  his  feelings  also.  He  tells  us  what 
first  urged  him  to  his  great  undertaking,  what 
retarded  its  execution,  what  stimulated  him  to  new 
exertions,  and  throughout  he  portrays  the  phases 


of  his  own  mind  and  heart  with  the  anlewMN 
of  Montaigne. 

Heyne  was  first  indnced  to  turn  his  atteatin 
to  a  new  edition  of  the  Iliad  by  the  united  n> 
quests  of  Emesti,  who  had  re-edited  Clirke'i 
Homer,  and  of  the  publisher  Reich.  This  wh 
in  the  year  1779.  He  considered  neceMsry  ts 
enlarge  and  improve  so  much  upon  all  foroNr 
editions,  in  order  to  render  the  new  work  sde* 
quate  to  the  improved  philology  of  the  day,  tbtt 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  achieve  the  tuk 
by  his  ow n  un assisted  exertions.  Apcordiagly  is 
the  Spring  of  the  year  1781,  he  formed  a  csi- 
nection  with  Samuel  Frederick  Moras,  whiek 
however  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  new  dntiei 
to  which  the  latter  was  called  on  his  appoiit- 
ment  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology inihe 
University  of  Leipsic.  After  this  he  commiQied 
to  Christian  Daniel  Beck — whom  Dubner  sick- 
named  Omni  incipidea  Nihil  absolvides^tHu  ei- 
amination  of  the  various  readings,  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  more  important  Scholia.  TotUi 
latter  office  Christian  Frederick  Matthie  hai 
devoted  his  attention,  until  it  was  assamed  by 
Beck  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  In  the  Fail  of 
1792  Beck  renonnced  the  principal  part  of  Ui 
task,  having  achieved  little,  but  still  retained  tin 
charge  of  examining  the  Scholia  and  the  Coda 
Lipsiensis.  By  this  time  Heyne  despaired  «f 
being  able  to  accomplish  his  vast  undertaking; 
he  had  already  been  twice,  or  rather  thrice  abas* 
doned  by  those  whom  he  had  chosen  as  bia  cotti- 
borators,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  bis tak 
unaided.  Reich  had  been  dead  since  1787.  Heyse 
had  however  pledged  himself  to  Reich,  and  if* 
terwards  to  his  successors  the  heirs  of  tbe  VM' 
mann  establishment,  to  accomplish  tbe  work. 
This  promise  was  now  the  only  thing  wbieh,  ia 
his  despondency,  still  held  him  to  the  proaecodoa 
of  his  labours  upon  Homer.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  circumstances  to  interrupt  theae  li* 
hours  : — his  great  age — the  duties  of  his  Praftf- 
sorship — the  revision  of  the  Third  Edition  of  Ul 
Virgil,  and  a  new  Edition  of  Pindar  in  \7%» 
The  old  man,  as  soon  as  these  several  claims  bad 
been  duly  attended  to,  again  bent  to  his  oars,  and 
though  unaided  completed  his  Edition  of  lbs 
Iliad  in  eight  octavo  volumes  in  1822.  Bat, 
though  deprived  of  regular  co-operatioOf  be  bad 
not  been  without  partial  assistance.  Mu^h  tiaw 
and  labour  were  undoubtedly  spared  him  bytbo 
vicarious  collation  of  MSS. — the  examination  of 
Scholia — the  reference  to  Authors  who  had  cilBd 
Homer  in  their  works — which  he  owed  to  tbs 
kindness  of  many  scholars  and  friends,  amoof: 
whom  he  mentions  with  particalar  gratitude  aod 
affection  Jacobs,  Matthiei,  Nohden,  and  Hardt* 
He  acknowledges  also  in  very  warm  terms  lbs 
favours  received  from  Charles' Tow nley,Thontf 
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Burgess,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.)  and 
others,  through  whom  be  had  been  enabled  to 
examine  the  Codex  Townleiauus,  the  Exemplar 
Beutleii,  &c. 

In  this  same  Preface  we  have  also  a  history  of 
the  progress  of  Homeric  scholarship,  though 
much  on  this  point  must  be  collected  from  his 
Recensio  Editionum  in  the  preface  to  Tom.  iii. 
Heyne  also  lays  down  the  plan  which  he  had  in 
view  in  the  preparation  of  this  Edition.  His  de- 
sign was  to  make  his  Homer  a  complete  reper- 
tory of  all  learning  necessary  for  the  full  appre- 
ciation and  elucidation  of  the  Iliad — to  give  a 
corrected  text  with  a  philological  criticism  on  all 
doubtful  or  disputed  passages — to  furnish  ex- 
planatory notes  to  assist  its  interpretation — a  se- 
lection of  Scholia,  &c.,  for  the  solution  of  gram- 
matical niceties — an  exposition  of  all  difficulties 
whether  arising  from  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words,  the  construction  of  phrases,  the  obscurity 
of  historical  or  mythological  allusions,  or  from 
lay  other  cause  whatever.  In  a  word,  it  was 
bis  object  to  afford  a  castigated  text  with  a  co- 
pious philological,  critical,  and  exegetical  appa- 
ratus. What  he  designed  he  accomplished  ad- 
mirably for  the  day  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
He  condensed  into  one  vast  Homeric  encyclo- 
paedia all  that  was  valuable  in  the  labours  of  for- 
mer scholars,  and  added  more  in  real  value  from 
his  own  original  stores  of  learning  than  he  com- 
piled from  all  other  quarters.  But  his  labours, 
together  with  the  acute  and  interesting  questions 
raised  by  Fr:  Aug:  Wolf,  stimulated  the  Home- 
ric scholarship  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and 
the  waters  have  long  overpassed  the  marks  within 
which  they  were  circumscribed  by  Heyne. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  great  relish 
for  these  ponderous  editions,  where  the  text  is 
buried  beneath  the  weight  of  commentary,  and 
overloaded  with  the  outpourings  of  common-place 
books.  The  larger  portion  of  the  notes  have  thus 
a  casual  and  occasional  value  only;  they  may  be 
useful  at  times,  but  the  times  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  it  is  wearisome  to  be  bothered  with  so  much 
pudding  to  get  at  so  little  meat.  To  hunt  in 
these  vast  treasure  chambers  of  refuse  scraps  of 
learning  is  more  hopeless  than  looking  for  the 
needle  in  a  stack  of  hay.  Heyne^s  Iliad  sur- 
passes the  exuberance  of  Drakenborch's  Livy, 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  erudite  ple- 
thora; but  is  in  turn  surpassed  by  the  Herod ian 
of  Irmisch,  which  contrives  to  dress  up  some 
seventy  or  eighty  pages  of  text  with  five  fat  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  very  unwelcome  sauce.  It  is 
serviceable  to  have  such  Editions  in  the  Library 
for  occasional  reference  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  see 
fine  and  acute  talents  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of 
such  compilation :  it  reminds  us  too  frequently 
of  the  education  of  Gargantua,  to  which,  in  the 


case  of  Dr.  Parr,  it  was  compared  by  Mathias. 
For  real  use  we  infinitely  prefer  the  neat  but 
naked  editions  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  whose  ser- 
vices to  classical  literature  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  But  Heyne  did  a  good  work  in  his 
day;  and  his  Iliad  was  a  suitable  termination  to 
a  long  and  laborious  life.  His  labors,  too,  were 
the  main  cause  of  that  more  comprehensive,  ac* 
curate  and  enlightened  scholarship,  which  has 
recently  shed  so  brilliant  a  lustre  over  Germany. 


II. 


Sancti  Augustini  Confessiones — The  Con- 
fessions OF  St.  Augustine.  This  w6rk  can 
scarcely  be  termed  a  biography,  for  the  notices 
of  his  own  life  are  meagre  and  detached :  but  it 
gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  earnest  struggles  of 
a  Christian  mind  in  the  fourth  century,  and  af- 
fords a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  those  dif- 
ficulties by  which  the  enlightened  Christian's 
path  was  beset  through  the  prevailing  influences 
of  the  Alexandrine  and  Oriental  pbilosophieSf 
and  the  heresies  which  thence  drew  their  nour- 
ishment. In  this  respect,  it  is  worthy  of  careful 
aud  earnest  study,  notwithstanding  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  consists  of  Benedicites,  Magnificats* 
O  laudates  and  Homilies. 

There  is  much  in  these  Confessions  which 
might  have,  been  expected  only  from  the  School- 
men, and  which  if  authority  could  justify  intel- 
lectual aberrations  might  almost  sanction  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  irrefragable  and  seraphic  Doctors. 
It  is  true  we  place  the  rise  of  scholasticism  much 
too  late  when  we  refer  it  to  Anselm  or  even  to 
Scotus  Erigena  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  Even 
under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  Ste- 
phen of  Alexandria  was  known  as  the  Doctor 
Universalis,  But  leaving  this  knotty  point,  what 
must  be  thought  of  the  following  address  to  the 
Deity.  ^'Do  the  heavens  and  earth  contain 
Thee  since  Thou  fillest  them  ?  or  dost  Thou  fill 
them  and  yet  overflow  since  they  do  not  contain 
Thee  ?  and  whither  when  the  heaven  and  earth 
are  filled  pourest  Thou  forth  the  remainder  of 
Thyself?  But  Thou  that  fillest  all  things  fillest 
Thou  them  with  Thy  whole  self?  or  since  all 
things  cannot  contain  Thee  wholly,  do  they  con- 
tain part  of  Thee  ?  and  all  at  once  the  same  part  ? 
or  each  its  own  part,  the  greater  more,  the  smal- 
ler less  ?  and  is  there  one  part  of  Thee  greater, 
another  less  ?  or  art  Thou  wholly  everywhere, 
while  nothing  contains  Thee  wholly  ?*' — B.  1,  §3. 

There  are  many  other  passages  of  like  temper 
scattered  through  these  Confessions,  which  it 
would  be  waste  of  paper  to  cite  here.  But  to 
counterbalance  these,  his  views  of  God  and  life,  of 
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Providence,  and  Liberty,  are  generally  sound,  and 
evince  not  only  great  acuteness  and  vigour  of 
mind,  but  also  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
ivith  human  nature  and  the  world.  Any  one 
who  might  take  the  trouble  of  making  excerpts 
from  this  work  as  well  as  from  the  other  writings 
of  St.  Augustine,  would  find  the  deepest  and 
most  accurate  reflections  upon  the  principal  top- 
ics of  general  interest  which  occur  in  daily  life — 
for  example:  on  learning,  oo  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  mind;  on  the  affections  of  the  heart; 
on  the  tripartite  division  of  the  sources  of  sin, 
viz.  the  desire  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  selfishness  of  ambition.  Where  will  you 
find  sounder  philosophy  than  this  ?  **  God  hath 
commanded  that  every  inordinate  affection  should 
be  its  own  punishment."  B.  1,  §  19.  It  is  true 
this  is  merely  an  application  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  xi.  v.  16, 
**  Wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  by  the  same  also 
shall  he  be  punished."  How  far  removed  from 
the  insensate  rigidity  of  fanaticism  is  this  ?  *  Is 
Justice  therefore  variable  or  unstable  ?  No,  but 
the  times  over  which  it  presides  flow  not  evenly, 
because  they  are  times."  B.  iii.  §  13.  Altogether, 
though  there  is  undoubtedly  much  unmeaning 
verbiage  and  mystical  nonsense  in  the  work,  its 
general  character  bears  high  testimony  to  the 
purity  and  sincerity  of  St.  Augustine,  to  the  lofty 
powers  of  his  intellect,  the  sage  moderation  of 
his  views,  the  fervent  piety  of  his  faith,  and  to 
his  accurate  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  his 
age,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  its  own 
lustre  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
Fourth  Century,  and  the  fading  twilight  of  ancient 
civilization. 


12. 


Education. 
August,  1834. 


London  Quarterly  Review, 
Art.  VI.  Eton  School.  The 
Reviewer  very  properly  and  correctly  lays  it 
down  as  the  grand  regulating  principle  in  all 
valuable  education,  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned  is  to  be  stimulated  and  he  is  thereby  to  be 
excited  to  make  exertions  for  his  own  improve- 
ment by  seeking  to  gratify  the  easily  created  ap- 
petite for  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  the  the- 
ory of  an  old  friend,  the  good  and  great  Judge 

F .   **  Excite  the  curiosity,"  would  he  say, 

"  gratify  it  only  partially,  just  far  enough  to  pre- 
vent despondency  and  to  stimulate  and  give  aid 
to  new  inquiries,  for  if  further  fed  it  begets  pe  • 
dantry,  porapousness  and  self-conceit,  and,  if  not 
ministered  to  at  all,  it  gradually  becomes  languid 
and  merges  into  listlessness  and  despair."  How 
difiereni  is  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure  from 
the  course  indicated  by  the  Hamiltons,  Anthons, 


and  Monteiths  of  the  day,  who  pretend  to  hare 
opened  a  royal  road  to  learning,  at  one  time  lead- 
ing the  student  along  so  easily  that  he  is  incog- 
nizant of  the  way,  at  another  crushing  all  denre 
for  real  scholarship  beneath  the  cnmbrons  load 
of  explanations,  which  are  either  not  read,  or  if 
read  are  instantly  forgotten.  With  regard  to 
these  Professors  of  short- hand  leamiog  may 
justly  be  employed  the  language  which  worthy 
old  Morhofius  applies  to  their  prototypes  in  the 
XVII  century,  •  Qtiibus  magistrispatentissimai 
ignorantiam  via  stemitur ;  omnia  solida  doelrm 
evertitur ;  in  cathedras,  in  forum,  cruda  <fsiia 
propelluntur ;  pro  Pkilosopkis  jejuni  tt  ttngtn 
terminorum  nomenclatona ;  pro  Merctmis  ttiptta 
et  trunci  ubique  in  saculi  nostri  insanicm  fno- 
phant.'* 

The  only  correct  mode  of  procedure  is  that  in- 
dicated by  the  London  Reviewer.  All  our  lean- 
ing and  knowledge  must  be  actually  our  own  ar- 
quisition  to  be  valuable,  what  we  learn  merely 
by  rote,  what  we  suck  in  at  the  grammar  scbMl 
or  College,  must  be  learnt  over  again  by  oa^ 
selves,  and  receive  our  assent  only  when  con- 
firmed by  our  own  experience  or  recognition 
of  its  truth.  The  cud  of  thought  mnst  be  chewed 
by  every  one  of  us,  or  all  that  we  may  have 
heaped  up  in  our  memory  remains  a  mere  tam 
of  dead  and  discordant  matter — a  burthen  t» 
the  memory  and  utterly  useless  to  ourselves,  li 
will  be  merely  a  dunghill  of  erudition  instead  of  a 
rich  soil  productive  of  abundant  fruits.  Seif-edn- 
cation  is  necessary  to  every  one,  and  takes  place 
with  every  one,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wto 
rises  above  the  rank  of  a  retailer  of  other  men'i 
thoughts — the  beggar  who  sustains  hioiself  out 
of  the  alms-basket,  instead  of  working  for  ha 
maintenance.  We  improperly  confine  the  tena 
*  self-taught'  to  the  man  who  has  had  do  asail* 
ance  from  others  in  collecting  his  first  materiak, 
or  directing  his  mind  in  the  orderly  employment 
of  its  powers.  But  every  man  who  is  a  ecbote 
and  not  a  mere  literary  jay,  is  in  the  main  self- 
educated.  When  a  man's  knowledge  baa  been 
at  length  realized  as  the  result  of  his  owntbongte 
and  study,  when  it  springs  from  his  own  infer- 
ences drawn  from  materials  which  he  himself  bM 
collected,  he  feels  a  greater  degree  of  coofideoce 
in  his  reasoning,  a  greater  firmness  and  skill  indie 
employment  of  his  logic,  a  better  assurance  rf 
the  real  worth  of  his  data,  more  honesty  in  hii 
aims,  and  more  candour  in  acknowledging  ■• 
errors,  than  when  the  views,  propositions,  theories 
and  dogmas  have  been  rudely  huddled  togetber, 
and  forced  upon  his  mind  in  their  crude  and  nodi- 
gested  state  as  a  sacred  deposit,  which  be  ■ 
bound  to  keep  inviolate,  but  not  to  examine. 
This  self  instruction  b  not  Yankee,  bat  real  eda- 
cation. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


BT  SUSAN  AECHER  TALLET. 

Ab,  the  man  J  haunting  memories  of  the  dreamy  summer- 
time, 

Thrilling  like  the  broken  snatches  of  some  quaint  forgotten 
rh}md, 

As  we  watch  the  golden  hours  lapse  so  languidly  along 
In  the  witchery  of  beauty— in  the  melody  of  song. 

When  the  whole  fair  liie  within  us  is  a  world  of  happy 

thought, 
8flTer  gleams  and  golden  tissues  in  a  fairy  fabric  wrought. 

SilTercords  of  real  feeling— golden  threads  by  fancy  spun, 
la  the  loom  of  thought  enwo?en,  blent  and  mingled  into 
one. 

When  there  comes  a  blessed  respite  from  all  past  and 

present  pain, 
And  the  trusting  lore  of  childhood  dawneth  on  the  heart 

again. 

And  forgetful  of  the  present,  turn  our  longing  spirits  beck— 
Tiacing  in  the  Uuy  footprints  in  tiie  grassy  iiitie  track. 

Seading  o*er  life*s  earlier  pages,  where  existence,  newly 

blown, 
Seemed  a  tairy  tale  whose  moral  even  yetis  all  unknown. 

When  the  flow^ers  and  the  streamlets  were  companions  in 

our  play, 
And  the  stars  wereangei-spirita  watching  o'er  our  pleasant 

way. 

Where  all  things  most  &ir  and  lovely,  seemed  with  human 

love  endued, 
And  the  winds  were  spirits  singing  in  the  forest  solitude. 

When  amid  that  land  enchantcd-r'mid  the  wind's  and 

water's  play, 
l^JEiiy  we  lay  and  listened  all  throughout  the  summer 

day. 

M osing,  as  the  airy  shadows  blent  and  mingled  overhead, 
Or  the  liquid  lustres  quivered  o'er  the  streamlet's  pebbly 
bed. 

JLanghing,  as  the  silver  ripples  dimpled  o'er  our  pearly 

feet;— 
Drowsy  with  a  sense  of  beauty, — idle  musings  vague  and 

sweeL 


Ah,  we  smile  to  read  again  those  fairy  legends  of  the  Past, 
Knowing  not  that  even  now  their  magic  spell  is  o'er  us 
cast. 

But  I  would  not  now  recall  them,  and  I  may  not  thus 

repine, 
For  I  feel  a  higher  pleasure  and  a  keener  life  is  mine. 

For  to  me  a  world  is  given  all  unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 
Where  the  beauty  never  waneth— where  the  music  never 
dies. 

Where  are  thoughts  like  angel-presence,  hymning  through 

the  Sabbath  hours. 
And  a  love  more  high  and  holy  than  was  given  to  stars 

and  flowers. 

With  a  faith  serene  and  fearless  walk  I  on  that  charmed 

way. 
Heedless  of  the  Ghouls  of  evil  that  would  lure  my  steps 

astray. 

And  I  wander  far  and  freely  mid  the  countless  ages  flown. 
Reaping  from  their  scattered  treasures  harvests  that  the 
dead  have  sown. 

Musing  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  their  Temple's  ruined 

halU;— 
Gleaning  Amaranthine  flowers  fipom  their  Babylonian 

walls. 

Or  when  weary  of  the  Present,  turning  ever,  hushed—  | 

elate, — 
Thrilling  with  expectant  wonder,  to  the  Future's  golden 

gate. 

Hearing  from  its  hidden  caverns  Sibyl  tones  of  mystery — 
Vague  prophetic  revelations  of  the  wonden  yet  to  be. 

Turning  from  the  evil  voices,  harsh  and  faintly  under- 
stood s^- 

Trusting  in  the  holier  power— waiting  for  the  coming 
good. 

Far  I  see  the  mingled  phantoms,  slowly,  slowly  drawing 

nigh. 
As  the  evening  shadows  gather  softly  o'er  the  summer 

sky,— 

And  the  stars^  come  rolling  onward  in  a  fair  triumphal 

throng, 
Thrilling  all  the  boundless  spaces  with  their  high  eternal 

song. 


Oh,  as  thus  the  twilight  shadows  gather  o'erlife-s  closing 
day. 

Or  with  strange  and  sudden  longings  startled  to  a  newer  May  the  soul's  immorul  music  cheer  it  on  its  lonely  way 
life;— 
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LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New- York,  Aug.il2. 1850. 

No  event  has  occurred  here  for  a  long  time  that 
has  excited  more  general  sensatioD,  and  more 
heartfelt  expressioos  of  sorrow,  than  the  ship- 
wreck on  Fire -Island,  which  destroyed  the  life  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  while  within  sight  of  the 
shores  of  her  native  land.  This  lady  for  several 
years  past  had  filled  so  conspicuous  a  place  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  and  had  excited  so  much  both 
of  admiration  and  of  reproach  for  the  bold  ex- 
pression of  her  opinions,  without  reference  to 
the  course  of  popular  sentiment,  that  the  iutelli- 
geuee  of  her  awful  and  untimely  death  could  not 
be  heard  with  indifference  even  by  those  who 
cherished  the  least  sympathy  with  her  peculiar 
intellectual  characteristics. 

But  besides  these  she  left  a  large  circle  of  friends 
both  in  New  York  and  New  England,  with  whom 
she  had  always  been  an  object  of  proud  and  af- 
fectionate attachment,  and  who  regarded  her 
with  more  interest  for  the  rare  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  her  heart,  than  for  the  intellectual  gifts 
which  formed  her  chief  distinction  in  the  public 
eye.  Indeed,  in  the  retirement  of  the  domestic 
circle,  in  the  conhding  intimacies  of  friendship, 
she  presented  an  aspect  strongly  contrasted  with 
that  in  which  she  was  principally  known  to  the 
world  in  general.  In  mixed  society,  especially 
when  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  stran- 
gers, with  whom  she  did  not  feel  quite  certain  of 
her  position,  her  manner  was  often  combative, 
defiant,  presumptuous,  reminding  you  of  an  in- 
tellectual Joan  of  Arc.  and  sadly  destitute  of  the 
sweet  graces  of  true  femality.  Her  mental  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  her  masculine  ambition,  led  her 
to  take  delight  in  gladiatorial  contests  of  intel- 
lect; whatever  the  circle,she  was  fully  equipped 
for  the  fight ;  eager  as  an  assailant,  she  was  mer- 
ciless as  a  conqueror;  and  armed  with  an  un- 
common vigor  and  point  of  conversational  ex- 
pression, she  would  usually  remain  in  possession 
of  the  field,  even  with  opponents  of  iickuowledg- 
ed  superiority. 

Still  harder  was  the  fate  of  the  shallow  pre- 
tence, learned  dulness,  or  literary  foppery  with 
which  she  came  in  contact.  W  hen  provoked  to 
an  eticouuter  with  persons  remarkable  for  these 
qualities,  she  was  transformed  into  a  fearful  Me- 
mesiSf^drawiug  blood  with  every  word.  Wo  to 
the  pedant,  the  charlatan,  the  pretender  who  un- 
wiuingly  placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  her 
bitter  and  withering  sarcasm.  The  havoc  she 
made  of  seif-iovo,  on  such  occasions,  was  per- 
fectly marvellous.  Evory  attempt  at  reply  only 
made  the  matter  worse,  for  her  retorts  were  more 


biting,  than  the  first  onslaught.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  she  lost  the  good  opinion  of  those  nbo 
saw  her  in  no  other  aspect,  and  made  enemiei 
for  life  of  many  who  bore  the  smart  of  the  woundi 
that  had  been  inflicted  by, her  baud.  Theyn- 
membered  her  only  as  pursuing  the  defeDcelcc 
with  the  intolerable  energy  of  her  scorn,  or u 
pouring  on  their  own  heads  the  hail-stonrs  and 
coals  of  fire  of  her  Junonian  wrath.  This^eoia- 
bined  with  the  free  expression  of  opiDioQ  ob 
questions  involving  manifold  and  complicated ia- 
terests,  accounts  for  the  aversion,  in  vhicb  ifae 
was  held  by  many  who  knew  her  butsuperficiallj, 
and  the  suspicion,  not  to  say  vindictiveoess,  vitii 
which  she  was  watched  by  a  considerable  po^ 
tion  of  the  public  press. 

With  her  more  intimate  friends,  in  her  otb 
family  circle,  and  among  those  with  whom  ib 
sustained  relations  of  mutual  esteem  and  rever- 
ence, her  character  presented  another  phase, aad 
one  of  far  more  beauty  and  attractiveness.  Tben 
never  was  a  more  disinterested  and  devoted  beii| 
in  all  the  domestic  relations.  As  a  daugbtir 
and  a  sister,  she  displayed  a  tenderness,  a  swe^- 
ness,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  womaoly  wii- 
dom,  which  might  have  been  envied  by  tbe  is- 
mates  of  the  most  favored  household.  Throva 
by  the  decease  of  her  father,  when  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  maturity,  from  a  cooditiooof 
affluence  and  luxury,  into  one  that  called  for 
strenuous  exertion,  she  at  once  showed  bendf 
adequate  to  the  emergency,  and  displayed  i 
strength  and  practical  energy  of  character,  wbid 
before  had  scarcely  been  noticed  in  the  preTitl- 
iug  splendor  of  her  intellectual  eudowmeols  aad 
promise.  The  admiration  with  which  her  tal- 
ents were  regarded  by  the  public  at  large  Kai 
faint  compared  with  the  idolatry  which  she  l^ 
ceived  from  those  to  whom  the  beauty  of  bar 
private  life  was  daily  revealed,  in  atbousaodacii 
of  devoted  and  graceful  beneficence. 

In  proportion  to  her  power  of  rejection,  in  lie 
case  of  inferior  and  fictitious  characters,  wasibe 
strength  of  her  attachment  to  those  whom  ibe 
honored  w  ith  her  friendship.  A  mong  these  were 
several  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  themeiroiMh 
lis  of  New- York  and  of  Massachusetts.  Nvr 
was  she  destitute,  as  is  so  often  the  case  witb 
highly  intellectual  women,  of  warm  aod  eotbo- 
siastic  friends  among  her  own  sex.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  singular  fact  that  she  bad  fev 
enemies  among  women ;  her  power  over  tben 
was  wonderful ;  magnetizing  them  by  tbe  affli- 
ent  stream  of  her  discourse ;  winning  their  veD^ 
ration  by  the  masterly  power  of  her  intellect; 
subtly  interfusing  herself  into  their  afl*ectioiu  by 
the  spontaneous  j^low  of  her  sympathy;  efei 
where  she  startled  many  an  ancient  prejudice. 
or  perhaps  many  a  wholesome  conviction,  by  (be 
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trenchant  boldness  of  her  theories.  Her  most 
Tiolent  hostilities  were  with  persons  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  When  she  met  them  on  their  own 
arena,  it  was  usually  the  signal  for  giving  battle. 
However  powerful  as  a  combatant,  it  was  not  in 
that  capacity  she  gained  her  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs. I  have  been  told  by  those  who  attended 
her  "Conversations*'  with  ladies  in  Boston,  that 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  congenial  audience, 
and  a  favorite  theme,  her  eloquence,  though  ofteu 
purpled  over  with  a  vague  twilight  glory,  pos- 
sessed an  enchantment  which  seemed  less  like 
the  utterance  of  a  daughter  of  the  Puritans  than 
of  the  sunny  genius  of  an  Italian  iraprovisatrice. 
Her  early  education,  acting  upon  her  native 
tastes,  prepared  her  for  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
sphere  of  elegant  literature.  She  was  initiated 
into  the  classics  when  quite  a  child,  and  by  a 
thorough  discipline  in  philology,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  skill  in  languages,  which  was  subse- 
quently one  of  her  leading  distinctions.  In  due 
cottrse  of  time,  she  became  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  blend- 
ing with  her  foreign  studies  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  great  masters  of  thought  and  composi- 
tion in  our  own  language.  Few  persons  of  either 
sex  in  this  country  had  gone  over  a  wider  range 
of  study  in  the  department  of  belles-lettres,  or 
could  claim  a  greater  degree  of  receptivity  for 
the  noblest  productions  of  genius  in  modern  civ- 
ilization. She  was  deeply  interested  in  Italian 
literature,  profoundly  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
Bante,  and  possessing  a  critical  knowledge  and 
appreciatioa  of  his  sublime  poems.  But  the 
frosh,  living,  and  romantic  character  of  German 
literature  exercised  the  strongest  charm  over  her 
intellect,  and  fully  attracted  her  within  its  magic 
circle.  For  a  long  time,  Goethe  was  the  hero  of 
her  intellectual  worship ;  his  writings  were  her 
favorite  study ;  and  among  her  cherished  plans 
of  literary  effort,  a  complete  and  critical  biogra- 
phy of  the  great  bard  held  a  prominent  place. 
I  am  unable  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
on  this  point  but  I  am  sure  that  of  late  years  her 
enthusiasm  for  Goethe  must  have  greatly  aba- 
ted— her  new-born  zeal  for  political  liberty  and 
her  sympathy  with  struggling  nations  being  in- 
consistent with*  warm  admiration  for  the  impas- 
sive, imperturbable  serenity,  the  Epicurean  in- 
difference, and  the  superhuman,  or  inhuman, 
scorn  with  which  be  regarded  the  troubled  and 
blood-stained  current  of  national  affairs. 

She  herself  was  thrown  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  of  inclination,  upon  the 
ragiog  sea  of  politics.  Her  natural  vocation  was 
that  of  a  critic.  With  her  fine,  instinctive  sense 
of  every  manifestation  of  beauty  in  literature 
and  art,  and  her  acute  analytical  skill,  she  bad 
•▼ery  intellectual  qualification  for  a  consummate 


judge  of  artistic  merit.  I  do  not  say  that  her 
judgment  was  not  sometimes  warped  by  her  pre* 
judices.  1  believe  that  she  was  thus  led  into  the 
error  both  of  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  some, 
and  of  harsh  intolerance  of  others.  But,  with 
the  genuine  fairness  and  kindliness  of  her  nature, 
she  would  have  outgrown  this  fault,  and  with  a 
wider  range  of  comprehension,  would  have  at- 
tained to  a  truer  and  more  universal  appreciatioa 
of  various  forms  of  excellence.  It  was  the  error 
of  juvenility  and  of  limited  experience.  She 
would  have  been  sure  to  lay  it  aside  with  matu- 
ring wisdom,  had  she  not  been  enticed  from  the 
walks  of  literature  to  the  field  of  politics.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
change  was  ever  made.  It  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  her  highest  tastes,  nor  her  peculiar 
gifts.  For  many  years  she  kept  herself  aloof 
from  the  turmoil  of  controversy;  confining  her- 
self entirely  to  the  highest  spheres  of  literature ; 
and  even  showing  no  sympathy  with  measures 
of  political  and  social  reform,  in  which  many  of 
her  more  sanguine  friends  were  deeply  engaged. 
She  might  have  been  called  one  of  the  New- 
England  Transceudentalists,  but  with  the  Re- 
formers of  that  school,  she  had  no  communion, 
nor  scarcely  a  point  in  common.  Her  recent 
political  disquisitions  have  probably  been  as 
widely  read  as  any  of  her  writings.  No  one 
can  call  in  question  the  intellectual  vigor  which 
they  display,  whatever  antagonism  of  opinion 
they  may  excite.  I  am  happy  to  notice  that 
since  her  stormy  exit,  with  scarce  a  single  ex- 
ception, the  presses  that  were  the  loudest  in  h^r 
vituperation,  are  prompt  to  do  the  most  delicate 
and  cordial  justice  to  her  memory. 

With  all  the  prominence  which  was  held  by 
Margaret  Fuller  before  the  public,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  has  left  nothing  on  record  which 
her  friends  can  regard  as  au  adequate  expression 
of  her  genius.  Every  thing  that  is  said  about 
her  by  those  to  whom  she  was  best  known,  must 
have  an  air  of  exaggeration  to  those  who  were 
familiar  only  with  her  productions.  She  did 
not  live  to  attain  the  power  of  free,  rapid,  sym- 
metrical, pellucid  expressiou  with  her  pen,  of 
which  she  had  such  a  surprising  mastery  in  con- 
versation. Her  written  style  suggested  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  force,  vividness,  and  propriety 
of  her  thoughts.  She  needed  the  exciiemeut  of 
living  sympathy  or  opposition,  to  open  the  foun- 
tains of  her  eloquence,  aud  to  clothe  her  thick* 
coming  fancies,  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
garb,  which  formed  for  them  both  a  becoming 
ornament  and  a  necessary  defence.  1  know  not 
that  she  would  have  ever  attained  the  flueut 
facility  which  is  commanded  by  many  far  iu- 
ferior  to  herself.  Still,  it  is  often  not  until  a 
late  period  of  mental  development,  that  such 
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minds  come  into  possession  of  a  vehicle  adapted 
to  their  nature.  Until  then,  like  her,  they  roast 
expect  to  be  comprehended  only  in  distant  and 
uncertain  glimpses,  and  even  that,  perhaps,  con- 
fined to  the  partial  vision  of  familiar  friends.  The 
history  of  her  interior  life,  from  the  time  when 
she  first  became  conscious  of  her  peculiar  gifts, 
in  a  very  precocious  childhood,  to  the  hour  when 
she  found  her  grave  in  the  wide,  weltering  sea, 
would  form  a  most  curious  chapter  in  the  book 
of  human  nature.     It  will  never  be  written. 

Young  Sumner,  who  perished  in  the  same 
wreck  with  the  Countess  d'Ossoli  and  her  hus- 
band, belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  of  Bos- 
ton, his  two  brothers  Charles  and  George  being 
well-known  in  the  literary  and  political  wejrld, 
and  was  himself  a  youth  of  rare  qualities  of  mind 
and  character,  although  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
constant  suflferer  from  ill  health,  which  had  kept 
him  comparatively  in  the  back  ground.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  passionate  love  of  nature, 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
fine  social  and  conversational  powers.  He  was 
idolized  by  a  large  circle  of  friend^  who  appre- 
ciated his  modest  and  beautiful  character. 

The  wife  of  the  Captain,  Mrs.  Hasty,  who 
floated  ashore  on  a  spar,  describes  the  last  scene 
as  one  ot  greater  self-possession  and  calmness 
than  it  would  seem  possible  for  the  strongest 
minds  to  attain.  They  were  on  the  wreck  seve- 
ral hours  before  the  vessel  went  to  pieces,  fully 
conscious  of  their  daoger,  and  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  their  impending  fate.  During  that 
time,  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
repeated  by  Count  d*Os8oli  and  the  young  Ital- 
ian girl  Celesta  Pardeua ;  there  was  no  panic  or 
consternation ;  they  spoke  to  each  other  of  the 
prospect,  which  seemed  almost  certain,  of  find- 
ing a  watery  grave;  and  even  expressed  surprise 
at  the  tranquillity  which  they  all  so  wonderfully 
seemed  to  preserve.  Mrs.  Hasty  committed 
herself  to  a  spar,  under  the  faithful  guidance  of 
the  mate,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore, 
though  before  touching  laud  she  was  entirely  de- 
prived of  her  consciousness.  The  return  of  life 
was  to  her  almost  like  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  She  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  all 
who  have  seen  her. 

A  large  convention  of  teachers  belonging  to 
the  New- York  State  School  Society  has  just 
completed  an  interesting  session  of  several  days. 
It  was  fully  attended  by  the  most  distinguished 
educators  in  the  Empire  State,  comprising  no 
small  amount  of  professional  zeal,  and  judging 
by  the  tone  and  ability  of  the  discussions,  a 
degree  of  talent  and  cultivation  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  profession.  Several  important 
topics  were  brought  forward  for  debate,  but  none 


excited  a  more^  general  interest  than  one  gog* 
gested  by  a  Discourse  read  by  Professor  Taller 
Lewis  of  Union  College  on  the  analytic  andiys- 
thetic  methods  of  instruction*  Professor  Levii 
is  widely  known  as  a  zealous  and  consisteat con- 
servative in  every  department  of  society.  Be 
is  a  sturdy  old  Grecian  in  his  literary  tastes,  a 
Calvinist  of  the  true  Genevan  stamp  in  hiiKli. 
gion,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  all  nioden 
pretensions  to  progress.  He  is  jealous  eveo  tt 
a  fault  of  every  attempt  at  innovation,  and  n- 
gards  the  whole  herd  of  our  soi  disant  new  ligbu 
as  of  the  same  character,  half  swine  and  half 
devil,  with  a  famous  herd  that  in  oldtimenisM 
off  from  a  steep  place  and  were  drowned  in  the 
sea.  With  this  mental  hydrophobia,  becoaU 
not  let  the  chance  slip  of  falling  tooth  and  nail 
on  the  recent  pretended  improvementsinedon* 
tion.  The  method  of  analysis,  now  so  muchti 
vogue  in  the  schools,  he  detested  as  an  ioTeotin 
of  the  evil  one.  It  weakened  the  spirit  of  rev^ 
rence,  destroyed  the  force  of  authority,  inflated 
the  mind  with  vain  conceits,  ministered  to  the 
pride  of  the  carnal  heart,  and  generated  an  ioM- 
lent,  defying,  impracticable  state  of  miod,whiek 
demanded  a  reason  for  every  thing,  and  refssed 
to  believe  what  it  could  not  comprehend.  He 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  safe,  firm,  geometrie 
ground  of  synthesis.  The  principles  of  science 
should  be  set  forth  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher; 
this  would  not  impede  the  progress  of  the  pnpi; 
what  he  lost  in  knowledge  he  would  gain  ia 
method.  The  Professor^s  views  gave  rise  to  a 
animated  debate,  on  a  motion  for  printiog  the 
Discourse  at  the  expense  of  the  CooventioB. 
On  the  whole,  the  majority  were  not  inclined  te 
give  them  their  public  sanction ;  the  motion  ftr 
printing  was  laid  on  the  table ;  and  the  general 
question  of  analysis  and  synthesis  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  reported  en 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Another  subject  introduced  by  Mrs.  Eman 
Willard, — a  distinguished  celebrity  of  Troj. 
whoso  Seminary  was  long  deemed  indispeosiUe 
for  giving  the  last  polish  in  the  education  of  the 
maidenocracy  of  New-York  and  Vennont,- 
calied  up  a  passing  excitement.  *  This  was  the 
physiology  of  Respiration,  in  which  Mrs.  W. 
claims  to  have  made  some  important  discoveries. 
She  has  published  a  little  volume,  explaiai«s 
their  nature  and  application,  and  could  not  rest 
without  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Cei- 
I  vention.  Her  idea,  in  substance,  is  thatrespin* 
tion  is  .the  cause  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  cirn- 
lation  of  the  blood,  and  that  by  acting  on  du 
function,  in  the  first  instance,  the  power  of  die- 
ease,  and  especially  of  the  cholera,  may  he  sac- 
cessfuUy  arrested..    She  claims  to  have  sustained 
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her  theory  by  numerous  experiments,  and  id  re- 
peated instancee,  to  have  cured  decided  attacks 
of  cholera.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been 
more  pertioent  to  a  college  of  physicians  than  to 
a  convention  of  school- masters.  Mrs.  Willard, 
however,  has  the  grace  of  perseverance,  and 
backed  up  by  one  or  two  friends,  she  succeeded 
in  getting  the  qaestion  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  discussion  at  a  future  meeting. 
The  Convention  evidently  appeared  to  breathe 
easier  after  the  subject  was  disposed  of. 

We  have  recently  had  several  Anniversary 
Discourses  from  Boston  which  on  account  of  the 
reputation  of  their  authors  may  demand  a  word 
or  two  of  comment.  The  most  racy  and  vigor- 
ous of  any  of  them  is  Mr.  Whippi.k's  Fourth  of 
July  Oration,  in  which  he  attempts  to  place  the 
intellectual  character  of  Washington  in  a  brighter 
light  than  it  has  usually  been  regarded.  He  car- 
ries his  point  by  force  of  argument,  rather  than 
by  a  gush  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  pleasant  sur 
prise  to  find  so  hackneyed  a  theme  treated  with 
BO  much  wisdom  and  originality.  The  oration 
for  the  most  part  is  free  from  the  exhibition  of 
fire  works,  which  Mr.  Whipple  sometimes  likes 
10  let  off  for  the  amusement  of  his  audience,  and 
is  pervaded  by  the  gravity  and  earnestness  appro 
priate  to  tho  subject. 

Mr.  Everett's  Discourse  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  like  all  his  perform- 
ances on  such  occasions,  is  a  splendid  display  of 
rhetorical  art  severely  classical  in  its  conception 
and  tone,  abounding  in  graphic  descriptions  which 
fill  the  imagination  with  pictures  of  reality,  tem- 
pered with  a  sweet  leaven  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
and  singularly  felicitous  in  its  personal  and  local 
allusions,  but  at  the  same  time,  so  barren  of  ori- 
ginal or  commanding  thought,  so  destitute  of  the 
deeper  fires  of  passion,  that  it  requires  all  the 
dramatic  skill  for  which  the  orator  is  renowned 
to  account  for  the  thrilling  effect  which  is  said  to 
have  attended  its  delivery.  I  cannot  forgive  Mr. 
Everett  for  frittering  away  his  fine  talents  in 
these  ephemeral  productions.  They  indicate  no 
progress  in  his  intellect.  The  last  is  no  improve- 
ment on  the  first.  As  models  of  graceful,  chaste, 
and  delicate  rhetorical  architecture,  they  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  subject,  you  find  them  as  nearly  identical  as 
two  daguerreotypes  of  the  same  person,  in  tone, 
inspirit,  in  construction,  merely  repetitions  of 
each  other.  Mr.  Everett  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  narrative  composition  in  our  language. 
In  this  respect,  he  is  not  excelled  by  more  than 
one  or  two  writers  that  I  know  of,  on  either  side 
of  the  water.  His  forte  is  clearly  not  original 
thought.  He  is  not  a  philosopher.  He  is  not  an 
Analyst.    He  has  no  tendency  to  go  back  to  first 


principles.  He  has  no  taste  for  any  investigation 
that  leads  below  the  surface.  He  rejoices  in  all 
the  bright  influences  of  the  upper  air.  He  loves 
the  freshness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  all  the  choral  music  of  nature,  but 
he  has  no  wish  to  examiue  the  structure  of  the 
granite  foundation.  But  place  before  him  a 
scene  of  history,  no  matter  how  brief  and  bare 
the  original  facts,  it  springs  up  into  fresh  life  un- 
der his  magic  tonch ;  not  a  picturesque  element 
is  overlooked ;  not  a  trace  of  sublime  or  pathetic 
incident  but  is  woven  into  the  fairy  texture  of  his 
narrative ;  and  the  whole  canvass  glows  with  the 
lines  of  beauty  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  reported 
a  few  mouths  since  that  he  was  engaged  on  aa 
elaborate  historical  work.  I  am  sorry  the  report 
proved  to  be  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Walker's  Oration  before  the  Phi  BeU 
Kappa  at  Cambridge  is  the  last  on  my  list,  and 
I  must  own  falls  below  the  average  performances 
at  that  favorite  holiday  at  Harvard.  The  orator 
seems  oppressed  with  his  subject,  from  the  start, 
and  does  not  recover  his  gayety  till  towards  the 
close.  In  discussing  the  Spirit  of  Reform,  be  is 
cautious,  conservative,  timid,  without  being  wise 
or  profound ;  he  wearies  both  his  audience  and 
himself  with  suggestions  that  are  too  obvious  to 
be  named;  and  if  he  sometimes  approaches  the 
borders  of  eloquence,  the  stream  is  soon  lost  in 
the  sands  of  overwhelming  dullness. 

Batard  Taylor's  poem  on  the  same  occa- 
sion is  a  specimen  of  easy  and  agreeable  versifi- 
cation, portraying  the  romantic  element  in  the 
legends  of  the  country,  and  showing  its  power 
over  the  American  heart.  I  am  told  it  was  well 
received  by  the  dainty  critics  of  Cambridge,  and 
on  perusal,  I  do  not  find  that  it  takes  aught 
from  his  well-earned  reputation. 

The  death  of  Neander  at  Berlin,  which  is  an- 
nounced by  our  recent  arrival  from  Europe,  will 
produce  a  great  void  in  historical  literature.  .  His 
name  was  familiar  to  most  American  scholars,  by 
his  admirable  writings  on  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  his  clear  and  discriminating  state- 
ments on  difiicult  points  of  theology.  Probably 
no  German  writer  in  his  special  department  was 
so  well  known  in  this  country,  or  enjoyed  so  great 
a  share  of  respect  and  confidence. 

A  new  edition  of  Goethe's  Autobiography  is 
announced  by  Putnam  and  will  be  published  in 
a  few  days.  This  is  in  the  excellent  translation 
of  Parke  Godwin,  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends, — 
the  only  translation  of  that  work  in  the  language 
which  deserves  the  name. 

Putnam  has  also  just  brought  out  bis  edition  of 
Washington  Irving's  Conquest  of  Granada,  with 
a  characteristic  preface  explaining  the  apocryphal 
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points  ia  the  history  of  the  veracious  chroaicler, 
Fray  Agapida. 

A  Dew  novel  by  Dr.  Mayo,  the  author  of  Ka- 
loolah  is  out  from  the  same  press  which  I  think 
will  hardly  gain  the  popularity  of  that  bold  fiction. 
Compared  with  Kaloolah,  the  adventures  which 
it^describes  are  tame  and  spiritless,  nor  is  its  styie 
sufficiently  improved  to  atone  for  such  a  falling  off. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  WORKS. 

1.  Thb  Lifx  and  Corrbspordenck  of  Robert  Sou- 
TBBT.  Edited  by  hU  eon,  the  Ret»  Charlet  Cuthbert 
Southey,  if.  A,  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1850. 

S.  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited 
by  Wm,  Beattiey  M.  D.,  one  of  his  Executors.  In  Two 
Volumes  :  New  York.    Harper  d&  Brothers.    1850. 

Those  who  arc  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  names 
of  Southey  and  Campbell  some  of  their  fondest  literary 
reminiscences,  will  derive  substantial  delight  from  the 
perusal  of  these  charming  volumes.  The  first  named  of 
them,  is  not,  nor  does  it  profess  to  be,  a  regular  biography 
of  Souihey  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  it 
contains  but  little  that  was  not  written  by  his  own  pen, 
and  we  consider  it  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account. 
It  is  a  most  acceptable  and  orderly  collection  of  his  fami- 
liar letters,  conveying  to  the  reader  all  the  information 
that  could  have  been  embodied  in  any  other  form,  and  pos- 
sessing this  invaluable  charm  that  it  presents  us  a  por 
trait  of  the  man,  sketched  by  himself  unconsciously  for 
posterity,  which  has  not  the  air  of  having  been  "sat  for." 
The  letters  of  Souihey  are  admirable.  Indeed  we  are  not 
certain  that  they  are  not  the  best  things  he  ever  wrote, 
They  are  singularly  free  from  affectation.  They  are  whol- 
ly unrestrained  by  that  "  striving  after  effect"  which  is 
perpetually  making  itself  observed  in  the  correspondence 
of  Pope.  In  addition,  too,  to  a  certain  egotism  of  opin- 
ion, without  which  letter -writing  becomes  the  most  inane 
of  all  composition,  they  abound  in  a  thousand  little  phan- 
tasies that  seemed  ever  to  float  uttermost  in  the  poet^s 
thoughts,  and  to  have  been  put  down  upon  paper  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. 
Occasionally  we  find  in  these  pages  some  little  gem  of 
versification  heretofore  unpublished.  The  following  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before  : 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  VILLEGAS. 

The  maidens  thus  address  me  : — 
How  is  it,  Don  Esteban, 
That  you  of  love  sing  always, 
And  never  sing  of  war  7 

I  answer  thus  the  question, 
Ye  bachelor  young  damsels  : 
It  is  that  men  are  ugly. 
It  is  that  you  are  fair. 

For  what  would  it  avail  me 
To  sing  to  drums  and  trumpets, 
Whilst  marching  sorely  onward, 
Encumbered  by  my  shield  7 

Think  you  the  tree  of  glory 
Delights  the  common  soldier  : 
That  tree  so  full  of  blosi^oms 
That  never  bears  a  fruit? 


Let  him  who  gains  in  battles 
His  glorious  wounds,  enjoy  them : 
Let  him  praise  war  who  knows  not 
The  happiness  of  peace. 

I  will  not  sing  of  soldiers, 
I  will  not  sing  of  combats. 
But  only  of  the  damsels,'- 
My  combats  are  with  them ! 

Of  Dr.  Seattle's  labors  it  ia  perhaps  only  neetanjtt 
say  that  they  have  been  most  worthily  performed,  to  » 
tablish  the  proposition  that  the  Life  of  Campbell  ii  ose 
of  the  most  entertaining  works  of  the  day.  For  vauh 
edly  the  Scotch  lyrist  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  oi! 
whose  friendships  and  &miliar  intercoorsa  were  fiill  d 
interest.  The  cotemponury  of  Scott  and  Bjrroa,  iheiaih 
mate  acquaintance  of  Mackenzie,  of  Alison,  of  Fltyia 
and  of  Stewart,  the  kdbitui  of  Holland  House,  wbere  k 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  first  men  and  the  grateit 
wits  of  the  oge — the  sixty  seven  years  of  his  life,  thosgh 
passed  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  pen,  were  lar  fraiBl» 
ing  uneventful,  and  embrace  the  **  golden  age"  of  modm 
literature.  It  would  be  of  course  superfluous  to  saj  nj- 
thing  of  him  as  a  poet,  for  his  verses  ore  &stened  iadiB 
memories  of  all  who  read  the  English  language,  it  m 
a  pardonable  vanity  in  Campbeirs  mother,  wUck  Ih. 
Benttie  records,  to  direct  a  linen-draper's  parcel  to  bent 
to  "Mrs.  Campbell  of  Kiman,  mother  of  the  AuQurtfie 
Pleaturee  of  Hope,"  for  that  was  indeed  no  commos  &• 
tinctton. 

The  Virginia  reader  of  Dr.  Beattie^s  volomes  viDdB- 
rive  grtot  pleasure  from  the  details  given  of  tberaiikiee 
of  the  Campbell  family  in  our  own  State.  There  an  itiB 
reminiscences  of  them  in  Westmoreland  CoaBty,tbetQ«i 
of  Folmouth  and  in  Richmond  that  ore  pleasant  to  recalL 

These  biographies  may  both  be  found  at  the  Stoie  d 
Morris  &  Brother. 


The  Architecture  of  Countrt-Hocses.  WiAB- 
luttratiofu.  By  A.  J.  Downikg.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    200  Broadway.    1850. 

We  read  such  books  as  Mr.  Downing's,  as  the  lo^ 
ists  say,  '*  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret" 
— ^pleasure  derived  from  his  agreeable  trestmeDi  of  la 
agreeable  subject, — regret  that  we  can  not  go  off  at  oatt 
and  order  such  a  villa  as  we  find  on  every  other  pafC, 
with  its  ornaments  of  terra  cotta,  its  open  portico  for  ca^ 
riages,  ito  veranda  for  cigars  and  chit-chat  and  iia  capi* 
cious  library  for  reading.  For  a  while,  our  imafrinalia 
is  set  to  work  building  these  chateaux  en,  Etpagnt^  aa^ 
we  can  almost  fancy  that  the  house  is  done — that  we  ej 
walk  in  and  hang  up  our  hat — ^that  we  may  anaagesar 
favorite  authors,  together  with  a  complete  setof  the  Jlo- 
senger,  upon  the  library  shelves,  or  lounge  upon  the  T^ 
randa  in  one  of  the  three  luxurious  Elizabethan  chain 
wherewith  the  cover  of  the  book  is  adorned.  Bnt  theu^ 
castle  soon  tumbles,  and  we  are  aroused  by  its  &11  toihf 
conviction  that  such  quiet,  cozy,  comfortable  apansMsti 
are  net  for  us. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  pick  a  fault  in  Mr.  Dovaiag*! 
volume,  we  should  say  that  with  all  liis  cultivated  archi- 
tectural taste,  his  designs  are  too  decidedly  borrowed  froa 
the  European  model  to  be  entirely  to  oar  liking.  The 
Gothic  castle,  the  Greek  temple,  the  Italian  palatxo  bi« 
very  imposing  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  mart  w 
eternally  borrow  all  our  ideas  from  foreign  coantriea  ?  Ctf 
nothing  oridnal  be  devised  by  American  architects?  Cu 
we  not  construct  something  at  which  an  European  maj 
look  and  say  without  hesitation,  **  this  is  an  inericai 
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residence,"  just  as  we  say  this  is  a  Swiss  cottage,  or  that  the  times,  and  the  present  excited  state^of  onr^domestio 
ft  Spanish  hacienda  T  |  relations.    The  Soathem  question  is  ably  considered,  and 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  fault  of  serrile  imitation,  {  Mr.  Trescot's  views  are  expressed  with  entire  good  tem^ 
an  important  objection  presents  itself  to  the  universal  per  and  in  a  style  of  singular  simplicity  and  purity.  The 
ftdc^tion  of  European  styles  in  this  country  in  the  fact '  purport  of  Mr.  Heriot^s  Address  may  be  gathered  from 


that  they  are  are  not  adapted  to  our  climate i  For  a 
Soathem  gentleman  to  erect  a  castellated  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  would  not  only  be  an  incongrui- 
ty, but  would  probably  involve  the  roasting  of  his  wife 
and  children  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  A  North- 
ern gentleoMin  who  should  build  an  open,  airy  vUla,  such 
aa  are  seen  and  admired  in  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  live  in  it,  would  without  doubt 
become  the  victim  of  ridicule  and  rheumatism;  be  frozen 
by  the  winds  from  Canada  and  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 
Nor  would  it  all  better  the  matter  to  transpose  these  styles, 
by  giving  the  castle  to  the  New  Yorker  and  the  villa  to 
the  Louisianian :  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  our  cli- 
mate is  not  equable  like  that  of  Europe,  but  one  of  great 
Ticiesitodes,  exposing  the  Southron  at  times  to  intense 
cold,  and  the  Northern  man  to  the  heat  of  the  tropics. 
80  that  very  material  modifications  must  be  made  in  the 
styles  most  in  vogue,  before  they  can  harmonize  with  the 
etiolate  o(  America.  The  arcliitect  who  shall  adopt  the 
g«M>d  paru  of  all  these  stylos,  and  combine  them  into  one, 
distinctively  American  in  decoration,  will  achieve  a  great 
p«blk  benefit. 

That  there  are  abundant  materials  for  architectural  or^ 
nameut  in  the  natural  growth  of  our  soil,  no  one  can  deny. 
Mr.  Downing  himself  gives  us  a  good  design  for  a  capi- 
tal, composed  of  ears  and  leaves  of  Indian  corn,  which  is 
jaat  as  pretty  for  the  desired  purpose  as  the  acanthus. 
The  leaf  of  the  tobacco-plant  and  the  bowls  of  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South  might  most  appropriately  be  employed 
in  the  designs  for  a  plantation  residence.  We  could  wish 
Mr.  Downing  would  devote  more  of  his  attention  to  this 
particnlar  branch  of  his  subject. 

We  can  not,  however,  dismiss  the  author  without  com- 
mending his  present  work  to  public  attention.  It  is  plea- 
eantly  written,  it  is  full  of  excellent  hints  as  to  furniture, 
end  household  conveniences,  and  it  b  eminently  sugges- 
tive of  improvements  in  house-building.  Withal  it  is  a 
choice  specimen  of  typography  and  an  ornament  to  the 
centre-table. 

it  has  reached  us  through  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main 
sUeet. 


1.  Thje  Polytxchnic  School.  TkeBeti  System  o/Prae- 
tical  Education.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Ca- 
det Polytechnic  Society,  State  Military  Academy,  June 
14tb,  1S50.  By  Edwin  Heriot,  An  Honorary  Mem- 
ber.   Charleston,  S.  C.  Walker  &  James.    IdoO. 

S.  Oration  delivered  before  the  Beatifort  Volunteer  At* 
'  UUery,  ou  July  4th,  IbdO.    By  William  Uemrt  Trss- 
COT.    Charleston.    Walker  and  James.    1850. 

3.  Ak  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun.  Delivered  before  Ihe  citizens  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  Fourth  July.  1850.  By 
William  L.  Yancxt.  Montgomery:  Gazette  Print. 
1850. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  authors  respectively  for  copies 
of  these  addresses  which  we  group  together,  though  en< 
tirely{di8:)imilar  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  be- 
cause our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  them  sepa< 
rately.  Beginning  with  the  lust  named,  Mr.  Yance>*8 
Address  is  aluio^t  exclusively  political,  and  reviews  at 
considerable  ieng^th,  and  with  clcurness,  the  public  life  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,    iir.  Ttcscoi's  u  a  well  wriiicu  Orutiou  uu 


the  title-page.  It  is  a  very  masterly  consideration  of  the 
importance  ofcombining  the  advantages  of  physical  and 
moral  training  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  Military  Schools.  We 
are  only  surprised  that  in  referring  to  the  happy  operation 
of  such  schools  in  this  country,  Mr.  Heriot  has  altogether 
overlooked  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  by  far 
the  most  excellent  and  well-endowed  State  Military  Acad- 
emy in  the  countxy,  and  certainly  the  most  successful. 
Under  a  liberal  patronage  from  the  Commonwealth,  this 
Institute  has  become  almost  invaluable  as  a  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  martial 
discipline  there  employed,  become  admirably  qualified  to 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  with 
method  and  system. 

Mr.  Heriot*s  admonitions  to  the  Cadets  of  the  Polytech 
nic  School  are  given  with  sincere  emphasis.  We  quote  a 
single  passage— his  picture  of  a  statesman. 

"  Need  I  pomt  you  to  a  model  of  a  statesman  ?  Picture, 
before  your  memories,  a  spectacle  yet  fresh  and  glowing, 
as  il'  but  yesterday,  in  the  remembrance  of  us  all.  See 
that  long  line  of  mourners,  tbllowing  in  imposing  proces 
sion,  with  their  waving  emblems  enshrouded  in  the  dark 
insignia  of  grief  for  one  departed.  Hear  the  solemn  loll- 
ing of  those  bells — the  pealing  of  cannon — the  impressive 
burial  service — the  eloquent  tribute  to  the  dead— .the  soft 
cadence  of  music — the  cautious,  solemn,  measured  tread 
of  innumerable  spectators,  pressing  forward,  to  cast  a  look 
upon  the  remains  of  one,  whom,  in  life,  all  delighted  to 
honor.  Witness  tlie  simple,  yet  tasteful  and  expressive 
offerings  of  dowers  and  wreaths,  laid  upon  the  bier, — ^the 
deathlike  stillness  that  pervades  that  spacious  hall,  and 
reigns  over  that  vast  assembly  of  citizens.  These  em- 
phatic demonstrations  are  for  one  *  upon  whose  like  we  ne'er 
shall  look  again' — one,  whose  gigantic  intellect  but  lately 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  nations — whose  migestic  elo- 
quence struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  traitors,  and  ex 
posed  the  treachery  of  disorganixers,  within  the  rery 
walls  of  the  nation's  capital — whose  honest  zeal,  lor 
lus  country's  good,  forced  him,  from  the  retirement  he  had 
sought,  back  into  the  troubled  whirlpool  of  public  duty ; 
whose  pure  and  incorruptible  patriotism  put  to  the  blush 
the  low  chicanery  of  ambitious  demagogues,  and  stood 
Ibrth  in  withering  rebuke  to  upstart  presumption  and  mad 
reckless  fanaticism;  whose  latit  dying  energies  were  ex- 
hausted in  the  deience  of  those  iusututions  on  the  exis- 
tence of  which  depended  the  preservation  of  his  country 
from  anarchy  and  disunion ;  the  man,  whose  elevation  to 
the  highest  station  in  the  world  would,  but  tor  the  machi- 
nations of  party,  have  been  a  nation^s  cAotce— whose  no- 
ble example  of  devotion  to  its  interests,  has  entitled  him 
to  a  naOon^s  gratitude — whose  highest,  most  aflecting  eu- 
logy is— «  nation* s  tears!  Behuld  here  the  model  of  iS 
statesman — the  councilor — ^the  representative—- the  de- 
lender  of  his  country's  rights— the  patriot— the  soldier— 
THE  martyr! 

^  His  country  mourns  for  him.  She  loved  to  smile  upon 
her  iavorite  son,  in  lite,  and  now,  »he  weeps  over  him  in 
death.  The  model  of  that  lile  is  his  legacy  to  her  chil- 
dren. And  when  the  name  of  many  a  renewed  political 
aspirant  for  popularity,  shall  have  perished  trom  the 
scroll  of  fame,  with  the  ephemeral  occasions  which  have 
drawn  them  forth,  from  more  appropriate  obscurity,  into 
brief  notoriety,  the  name  and  career  of  J  OHM  C.  CAi.- 
UUUN  will  hh.\c  become  a  brilUunt  moral  theme,  whkh 
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History  will  never  cease  to  immortalize,  and  Oratory  adorn 
with  her  richest  tributes,  in  glowing  Eulogy : 
**  Take  thai  model/or  your  own! " 


An  Oratiok  delivered  at  Charleatown  on  the  Sevenif' 
Fifth  Annivertary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl.  J  une 
17,1850.  By  Edward  Everett.  Boston:  Redding 
d&  Co.    1850. 

**  Words  fitly  spoken,**  says  Solomon,  ''are  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.**  The  Oration  of  Mr.  Eve- 
rett now  before  us  comes  exactly  within  the  definition  of 
the  Proverb.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  finished  rhetorical  ef* 
forts  that  ever  came  from  hi^  pen,  and  glows  with  the  fer- 
vor of  genuine  eloquence  and  of  true  patriotism.  The 
occasion  was  one  to  call  out  the  highest  powers  of  the 
orator,  standing  as  he  did  upon  the  same  rostrum  from 
which  Webster  had  spoken  those  great  orations  that  have 
already  been  enshrmed  among  (he  English  classics.  Por- 
tions of  Mr.  Everett's  oration  might  very  well  be  embodied 
in  common-place  books  as  models  of  English  composition, 
and  we  should  like  to  give  some  of  them  to  our  readers, 
had  we  room  to  do  so. 

Annexed  to  the  Oration  itself,  under  the  same  cover,  is 
an  account  of  the  Anniversary  Dinner  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  capital  toast.  Like  the  Bristol  magis- 
trate who  said  **  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke**  we  respond  to  it  with 
all  our  heart— 

Wi  Regular.  The  Experiment  of  our  Republic.  If 
any  misukes  should  ever  be  made  in  this  experiment,  may 
they,  like  the  mistake  which  has  just  come  out  with 
regard  to  the  munmiy,  remain  undiscovered  for  three 
thousand  years.'* 


Haitdbooe  of  Medutval  Geography  and  History,  By 
Wilhelm  PiUx,  Translated .  from  the  German,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Paul.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  d&  Co.  1850. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  book  for  elemenUry  study. 
The  subject  of  Mediaeval  Geography  is  too  much  neglect- 
ed in  our  country  where  no  such  thing  ever  existed. 
There  is  "a  fault,  however,  in  the  preseut  work  which  is 
common  to  all  publications  of  the  sort  and  which  should 
have  been  corrected  by  the  American  editor — the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names.  Thus 
we  have  the  German  City  Mainz  on  one  page,  given  in 
the  FrenchSstyle,  Mayence^  on  another,  and  yet  again  in 
the  English,  Mentz^  on  a  ttiird.  Louis,  King  of  France, 
becomes  metamoq)ho5ed  into  Lewis.  Now  there  should, 
at  least,  be  an  uniform  method  of  spelling  these  names,  or 
the  student  will  never  remember  them.  If  they  are  all  to 
be  Anglicized,  let  this  be  understood,  but  let  them  be  ren- 
dered uniformly  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works.  Illustrated.  Boston 
Edition.  Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &.  Compa- 
ny.   1850. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  great  Dramatist  has  reached 
its  20(h  No.,  which  contains  the  second  part  of  the  play  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  a  sweet  picture  of  Lady 
Northumberland.  We  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of 
deserved  praise  of  this  publication  and  can  only'say  that 
the  present  number  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors  in 
typographical  execution. 


There  baa  been  rather  a  diminution  in  the  tide  of  e» 
rent  literature  since  the  advent  of  the  warm  setiea,  jf% 
the  supply  of  new  books  has  been  formidable  eomigkti 
oppreaa  a  professional  reviewer.  We  can  bat  ooto  «&v 
of  the  most  important  publications  and  reatne  mm 
elaborate  notices  for  a  future  occasion.  Tidokor^  Bedlf 
Fieidtf  of  Boston,  have  brought  out  in  beautifnl  style ihi 
new  poem  by  Tenny$ou-^In  Memoriam.  It  isasaia 
of  quatrain  stanzas  commemorative  of  an  intionieai 
highly  gifted  friend  of  the  poet,  betrothed  to  his  « 
son  of  Hallam,  the  historian.  The  verses, 
as  they  are  except  by  a  thread  of  grief  and  memory;  ai 
vibrating  from  the  descriptive  to  the  metaph>sieal,H9 
giving  utterance  to  human  sorrow,  now  to  graphiei 
niscence  and  again  to  spiritual  faith— «re  among  the 
elegiac  poetry  we  have  recently  encountered.  TfaepoHi 
is  too  melancholy  to  be  popular,  in  the  (Htiinary 
that  word,  but  its  exquisitely  tender  senttnMBt  ui 
thoughtful  power  will  gradually  wm  it  a  place  aeC  odf 
in  libraries  but  in  hearts.  Whipple e  Oration  befne  the 
Boston  City  Authorities,  on  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  bit, is  a 
masterly  performance— containing  an  analysis 
and  eloquent  of  the  men  who  caused  and  the  mia 
gained  the  American  Revolution.  We  are  highly  fiil^ 
Qed  to  wiiness  the  successful  debui  of  a  daughter  of  CeofV 
the  novelist,  in  the  field  her  father's  genius  haseoafcly  t 
lustrated.  Her  Rural  Letter 9  published  by  Potaia  fli 
generally  admu^  for  their  simplicity,  mfbnDation 
grace.  The  same  publisher  has  issued  an  ingeoioia 
philosophical  treatise  on  Sleep  by  Dr.  Fotgote,  so  lUlef 
anecdote  as  to  be  anything  but  somniferous  m  its  iiir 
ence  on  the  reader,  and  full  of  interesting  fiicU  and 
tions.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  lfi»| 
Crile9  as  a  lecturer,  will  be  pleased  to  read  hit  beaatiU 
volume  of  Ditcouroe*  on  Life]uzt  published  by  TVdar 
4r  Co,  of  Boston.  They  are  impresaive  and  eloqiMtf  aal 
evidently  spring  from  a  mind  capable  of  appreciatiBg  Ike 
beautiful  and  sympathising  with  the  melancholy  u  vd 
aa  resting  on  the  consoling  elements  of  haman  erisMBees 
Burgess  if  Stringer^  of  New  York,  are  BWctsMfy 
prosecuting  an  enterprise  which  promises  to  influeaeeev 
current  literature  in  various  ways.  They  Usae  tfaecki^ 
ters  of  the  best  serial  English  and  pamphleted  fictin^  Ai 
choicest  foreign  magazine  articles,  aelectioDS  fie«  «» 
works  in  press  and  interesting  items  of  literary,  sriMirifc 
and  personal  intelligence— every  week,  under  the  tiik  cl 
the  "  International  Miscellany.**  A  plan.in  many re^rt 
similar,  is  also  followed  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  Asr 
Monthly  Magazme,  a  work  the  elegance  andcheapiaiel 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  and  variety  of  its  e» 
tents,  is  quite  marvellous  even  in  these  days  of  lilfiHf 
enterprise.    Its  success  is  said  to  be  unparalleled. 

ANNO  D2f  C£M£NTS. 

O,  p.  Putnam  has  m  press  another  reprint  of  lfi« 
Sedgewick's  novels.  Mental  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  SwttUa, 
original  republished  writings  of  Irving,  &«. 

Harper  if  Brothers  will  publish  additional  nuakttnt 
Southey's  Life,  Thackeray's  Pendennis,  the  Field  Besk 
of  the  Revolution  and  other  popular  serial  works. 

The  Philadelphia  publishers  announce  a  score  of  tfinr 
did  new  annuals. 

J.  C.  Riker,  29  Fulton  St.  New  York,  will  pablish i»- 
mediately,  in  a  neat  little  volume.  The  Life  of  Sifas  Til- 
hot— a  Commodore  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  Slate8-*y 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  the  long  looked-*r 
Life  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  by  Hugh  A  Garlend, 
formerly  of  Petersburg,  Va. 
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Thc  UfiiTED  States  IffSDRAwcc  Anncjity  and  Trust 
CoHPAHT.    rUiladclpbia.    1860. 

Mr.  Haxnll,  the  agent  of  this  Company  in  Richmond 
has  pent  Us  its  pamphlet,  a  perusal  of  which  has  so  im- 
pressed upoo  our  niind.s  the  wisdom^and importance  of  this 
utudu  of  securing  a  provision  for  one's  family  in  the  event 
of  death  that  wo  cheerfully  make  room  for  an  extract  or 
two  from  its  pages.  This  we  do  the  more  rcadih',  because 
wc  feel  assured  that  the  subject  has  not  attracted  that  at- 
teutiou  and  consideration  south  of  the  Potomac,  which 
it  de.sen'es.  The  following  extract  from  the  address  of 
the  Company  states  the  nature  of  Life  Insurance,  and 
enforces  very  earnestly  its  objects  upon  the  consideration 
uf  the  comnaunity— 

**  Life  Insurance  ia  based  on  the  laws  of  human  mor- 
tality.    These  are  well  known,  for  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
iadividual  existence  ia  proverbially  uncertain,  yet  on  the 
other*  llie  Arerage  duration  of  life  has  been  ascertained 
with  great  prociaien.    Indeed,  so  accurate  are  these  cal- 
culations, BO  correct  the  operations  founded  thereon,  that 
tltere  has,  as  yet,  been  no  instance  of  a  company  legally 
cstaUished,   and  prudently  managed)  failing  to  meet  its 
engagemeut?.     Upon  this  certainty  of  average  life,  and 
lbi»  uacertainty  of  individual  life,  prudent  men  form  cou- 
tracisy  whereby,  in  consideration  ot  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  annually,  tlicy  secure  to  their  families,  a  provision 
which  will  sufiice  to  rescue  them  from  want  and  suffering, 
when  that  hour  arrives  in  which  the  customary  support 
on  which  they  relied  is  withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  deatli. 
Of  the  objects  of  life  insurance  but  little  need  be  said. 
Tlie  beneiits  of  a  system  of  provision  so  extended,  yet  so 
flexible,  must  at  once  striKfe  every  thoughtful  mind  which 
pauses  to  reflect  for  one  moment  on  tlie  contingencies  of 
life.    They  have  been  felt  in  many  a  widowed  chamber, 
in  iinany  an  orphan  home.    They  have  fostered  a  spirit  of 
eelf-roliance ;  mitigated  the  cares  and  calamities  of  life, 
and  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  many  a  departing  spirit 
upon  whose  exertions  depended  the  maintenance  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart.     Moreover,  on  the  individual 
himself  a  beneficial  and  sanatory  influence  is  exercised ; 
Ibf  the  consciousness  that  he  has  made  provision  for  bis 
family  in  case  of  accident,  has  doubtless  sustained,  as 
well  as  soothed,  many  a  man  in  the  crisis  of  business,  or 
ia  hours  of  physical  anguish." 

Of  course  such  a  business,  founded  as  we  have  already 
shown  upon  calculations  touching  human  mortality  has 
necessarily  undergone  many  and  great  changes,  more  or 
less  dependant  upon  the  increased  accuracy  of  those  cal- 
c  ulaiiona.  It  was  originally  commenced  by  Tonti  or  Tou- 
tini,  who  started  a  system  of  Life  Assurance  since  known 
as  Tontine's — a  system  found  to  be  so  very  profitable  to 
the  longest  liver  that  the  idea  was  promptly  seized  upon 
by  the  French  govcminent  for  thepurpose  ofraismg  funds, 
ladbed  it  seems  to  us  the  wisest  and  most  statesmanlike 


mode  of  borrowing  money  for  which  the  national  ftiith  is 
pledged..  The  various  changes  and  improvements  have 
however  settled  down  into  theeekinds  of  companies,  which 
are  thus  described : 

"  This  much  as  to  life  insurance.  The dificrcnt  systems 
upon  which  it  is  conducted,  may  be  divided  into  the  pro- 
prietary, the  merely  mutual,  and  the  mixed  companies. 
The  first  of  tliese,  or  the  proprietary,  make  the  business 
of  Ufe  insurance  an  ordinary  trading  matter,  and  sell  an 
assurance  as  a  merchant  does  goods,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  losses,  and  receiving  all  the  gains: 
In  them  the  insured  have  no  participation  of  profits.  The 
second  of  these,  or  merely  mutual,  are  companies  in  which 
there  are  no  shareholders,  and  of  course  no  subscribed 
capital.  The  only  funds  to  meet  losses  are  therefore  the 
accumulated  premiums  paid  in  by  the  insured  themselves. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  each  of  these  systems  is  open  to  a 
serious  objection.  In  the  first,  there  is  no  participation  of 
profits  to  the  insivred.  Now«  as  the  profits  are  in  feet  the 
surplus  earnings  or  premiums  paid  by  the  insured,  it  ia 
but  just  that  these  surplus  premiums  should  be  returned 
in  some  suitable  manner  to  the  parties  paying.  In  the 
second  there  is  no  capital  until  accumulated  by  payments 
of  the  insured:  there  is,  therefore,  no  fund  to  pay  losses 
before  the  accumulation  of  such  a  contribution  fund,4eav- 
ing  t  he  rest  of  the  policy-holders  without  protection.  To 
remedy  these  two  evils,  yet  to  combine  the  benefits  of 
both,  judicious  persons,  and  amongst  them  the  directors  of 
the  United  States  Insurance,  Annuity,  and  Trust  Compa- 
ny, have  resorted  to  the  third  class,  or  mixed  companies; 
in  which,  security  to  the  insured  is  obtained  by  a  sufficient 
capital,  whilst  an  equitable  distribution  of  profits  is  not 
prevented. 

"  This  company  thep,  has  a  well-secured  subscribed 
capiul  of  $2.50,000;  large  enough  to  secure  beyond  ques- 
tion all  policy-holders,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  absorb  any 
great  port  of  the  business.'* 

There  are  other  details  incident  to  the  business  of  Life 
Insurance  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  for 
we  presume  our  readers  will  inquire  for  themselves.  They 
are  touched  upon  in  the  following  closing  extracts  from  the 
address: 

"  Briefly,  then,  this  Company  presents  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic,claiming  to  give  the  insured  security  and  stabihty,  to 
combine  die  advantages  of  the  mutual  system,  cash  pre- 
miums, surrender  of  policies,  single  or  deferred  payments, 
and  accumulation  of  profits  or  deposits ,  in  addition  to 
which,  it  possesses  the  liberal  trust  powers  already  spoken 
of.  Thus,  organized,  it  seeks  to  pursue  its  way  with  sat- 
faction  to  its  members,  but  not  without  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity." 

Wm.  Henry  Haxall  is  the  agent  in  this  city.    ^ 


BACK    NUMBERS. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  Messenger  for  the  first  seven  volumes  wanted.  Application  should  ba 
made  at  the  Messenger  Office. 

THE  EDITOR'S  OFFICE  OF  THE  MESSENGER,  has  been  removed  to  No.  87,  Main 
Street,  over  the  Store  of  Judah  Myers. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  ME8SENGER-COF£g.    jS,,,..^  lag    , 
TO  EVERY  SOUTHERN  MAN.  ' 

;aj;jL*/rtJir"^''°«"''  •"  '•"-'  --'"-  ""■^'^ 

/'rom  the  Southern  Press. 

Thompson,  it  ha    been  ma3e  to  eouT  Bhff°"  '  f""-'  "t^"^''  ^^  ^"^^P'*=««  °f  J^*'"  «• 
contents.     It  spreads  a  Ike^.  tab?p!-«  ii  .  7°''',!''  ^^  ''''"^^^^  ^^''^  ^t«^^«^  «f  i*" 

riv.^e.t^^^^^^^  as  to.gL  the  ear  and 

utterances  in  p  os^hTveUn  5' 3       .#'c '  °f  '?"^'  ""^  ""^"y  °f  *!>«  strongest 
at  the  North.  ^  "  '^''"  ^'°°^  ^^'  South,  that  they  mighthave  their  setUng 

..nd  lit'-erary  annals,  sTeTt  hZZlrtTZ7t,""''^'^.r'^^l^'''''^'^  ^^'  ^'^''<^ 

-Iher'e  fs  nVg^od  etof  ti'  TnTii' h inol'  '""'T-'  "^  "^  ^*  «  ^^^  *°  ^'^« 
sagacious  statesman  « the  mnl-  n/«f ,.,  "npolicy  is  obvious.  "  Give  me,"  said  a 
their  laws."     AnftLr™  J^ld^om  in  tl'°"^'  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes 

of  a  people  are  moS  b;  the  urat,^r whT^^^^^^^^^  ''T'^'  ^-'^-^^^ 

of  their  cliildren.  ^        "terature  which  is  their  intellectual  pabulum,  and  that 

ar/unSrSSTsSZJXrtlV^dl^^^^^^  "^^r""'''  ^-«-^  P-°d-^«.  th«- 
pensive  one.  ''"^^  '^'^  °^"h^^  ^^  ^  very  difficult,  nor  a  vei^-  ex- 

From  tlte  Charleston  Couritr.  % 

V^^^I:::^rfS'l£':,;^-^^  ha.,  repeate.,  ..ticed  thi.  sterling 
Stales  has' more  uniformly  maintained  i&^^  ^°  ^^''f^  '"  ihe  Uml 

criticisms,  and  the  eIo<,uence  of  U  literature  T^  ^  '''^''*  *°  "^^  ''•S"'^>'  "^  ^^^ 
ed  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  Sm^nlJpH  ,"'''''T'°'"'r  ,^'^'">"^  ^'^Pl»v- 
unjust,  or  merely  sectional  atlTs'  So?h  n^  ll?  j'"""-  ^\P"*^"1«  l"ve  ^toriel^.  no 
mos;t  ft.nness  and  most  comp  SenmEfsh  "  T^*  W ''  "".  ''^  ^^*^"*  ^«  «*' 
C.  Calhoun,"  by  a  youn<.  .Ln  favored  K^  °J'?''*'''  °"  ^^  ^^«*^  °f  ^oa^ 

is  ^n  eloquent  and  dLim^inaUngTbute^^^^^^^^^^  by  his  wisdom. 

because  the  pubJicalionT    n     dm irSe  v  S'^  ""^  '^^'".'"'^'^  <=°"'»«'7 

tion  of  the  Union.     It  has  labore     mul.r  f        o^  the  luerary  sentiment  of  this 
present  conductor  ell  cientlv  fn  nr    ""^^"^  former  Editors,  and  especially  under* 
fully  dcren.led  It^o^^Ttdl^^^^^^^  Southern  lettL.     \t  has" 

unworthy  jealousies  or  idvnLf  '^^""^^  ^'^''^  ^^"^  every  influence,  which  could  cj 
elepnt  LLs  wilP^e™  1 1  ri.'STt;  taTeT'f  "^  )'''  '^"P^  '^'^  P'^*'"- 
an,?  weak  issues,  wiich  usually  ^ShlLtlo.        ''         '"^"  "'■■"'"' 
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JUDITH  BENSADDI: 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE  STUDExNT'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  VISITS  TO 
THE  HOUSE  MOUNTAIN. 

I  To  make  my  description  more  intelligible,  I 
•hall  begin  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  Allegha- 
Rian  region  of  Virginia. 

The  Alleghany  mountains  consist  of  parallel 
tidges,  casting  off  short  spurs  and  sometimes  long 
branches,  that  vary  from  the  general  direction ; 
bnt  they  always  embrace  rich  valleys  watered  by 
clear  streams,  that  either  murmur  over  pebbly 
beds  or  dash  over  rough  rocks.  To  find  their 
mother  ocean,  they  had  to  break  their  way  through 
the  ridges  that  run  between  them  and  the  sea 
coast.  Some  of  them  as  the  Powhatan  or  James 
nrer,  have  made  several  breaches  through  suc- 
cessive ridges,  two  thousand  feet,  more  or  less, 
In  height. 

The  line  of  continued  mountain  nearest  the 
lea  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  beginning  in  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  Susquehanna,  increases  in 
height,  ruggedness  and  diversity  of  form,  until'it 
>  atretches  its  vast  length  into  the  Carolinas,  where, 
being  joined  by  the  chief  Alleghany,  it  becomes 
the  great  father  mountain  of  the  system,  the  huge, 
irild,  prolific  source  of  a  thousand  rivers,  that 
gather  themselves  together  in  the  deep  valleys^ 
tttd  with  their  several  aggregations  of  water  run 
brawling  and  working  their  ways  out  in  every 
direction,  to  seek  the  common  source  and  de- 
^  pository  of  all  sublunary  waters. 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Moun- 
tain, lies  the  Great  Valley,  my  native  land,  "the 
loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Here 
I  detected  a  smiie,  instantly  suppressed,  on  the 
faces  of  my  auditors ;  but  not  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, I  was  sure.) 

The  Valley  is  full  twenty  miles  wide  near  the 
Potomac,  but  narrows  to  twelve  miles  in  Rock- 
bridge ;  where  it  is  infinitely  diversified  with 
iDoimtain  hill,  knoll,  slope,  vale,  dell,  ravine,  cliff, 
fjft,  with  every  other  modification  of  surface  that 
tt  named,  and  that  is  not  named,  except  plains 
«nd  lakes,  whereof  we  have  none;  but  we  have 
tlear  limestone  springs,   gushing  from   forest- 
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crowned  hills,  and  **  giving  drink  to  every  beait 
of  the  field." 

Westward  of  the  Great  Valley,  for  many  miles. 
the  country  is  composed  altogether  of  high  moun- 
tains with  narrow  vales  between.  But  here,  and 
further  west,  fountains  of  health  flow;  a  hun- 
dred mineral  springs  of  different  qualities,  with 
a  pure  atmosphere,  delightful  summer  weather, 
shady  forests,  beauty  in  the  vale  and  sublimity  in 
the  mountain ;  all  combine  to  invite  the  invalid 
for  health,  and  all  for  pleasure,  who  love  either 
the  charms  of  nature  or  the  social  enjoyments  of 
a  watering  place.  But  enough  of  introduction. 
Now  for  the  House  Mountain. 

This  short  isolated  mountain  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  picturesque  landscape  of  Rock- 
bridge. It  stands  about  six  miles  west  of  Lex- 
ington, from  whose  inhabitants  it  hides  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  not  unfrequently  turns  the  summer 
showers,  that  usually  come  with  the  west  wind. 
Being  separated  by  deep  vales  from  the  North 
Mountain,  and  more  lofty,  it  stands  like  an  island 
of  the  air,  with  its  huge  body  and  sharp  angles 
to  cut  the  current  of  the  winds  asunder.  Clouds 
are  often  driven  against  it,  cloven  in  the  midst, 
and  carried  streaming  on  to  the  right  and  left, 
with  a  space  of  blue  sky  between,  similar  in  form 
to  the  evening  shadow  of  the  mountain,  when  the 
light  of  departing  day  is  in  like  manner  cloven. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  division  of  the  cloud, 
after  passing  the  town,  will  come  bounding  back 
in  a  current  of  air  reflected  from  another  moun- 
tain. Jt  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  cloud  move 
across  the  Great  Valley  in  Rockbridge,  shedding 
its  contents  by  the  way— strike  the  Blue  Ridge — 
whirl  about,  and  pursue  another  course  until  it 
is  exhausted.  The  traveller,  after  the  shower  is 
passed,  and  the  clear  sunshine  has  induced  him 
to  put  away  his  cloak  and  umbrella,  is  surprised 
by  the  sudden  return  of  the  rain,  from  the  same 
quarter  towards  which  he  had  seen  it  pass  away. 

What  is  called  the  House  Mountain,  consists 
in  fact  of  two  oblong  parallel  mountains,  con- 
nected about  midway  of  their  height,  and  rising 
upwards  of  1500  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  The  summit  ridges  are  each  about  a 
mile  long  and  resemble  the  roof  of  a  house ;  the 
ends  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices,  and  all 
around  huge  buttresses,  with  their  bases  spread 
far  out  into  the  country,  rise  up  against  the 
sides  and  taper  to  points  which  terminate  some 
hundreds  of  feet   below  the  summit.      These 
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battrettes,  or  spurs  of  the  mountaiu,  are  separa- 
tod  by  vales  which  ruo  up  between  them. 

The  stwieots  of  our  college  make  parties  every 
summer,  to  visit  this  mountain  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospect.  They  set  out  in  clear  weather  and 
spend  the  night  on  the  mountain,  that  they  may ' 
enjoy  the  morning  beauties  of  the  scene,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Now  the  ladies 
too  have  begun  to  adventure  on  this  romantic 
enterprise.  Last  summer  I  had  a  delightful  ride 
by  moonlight  with  a  party  of  them  and  their 
male  friends.  We  pattered  along,  while  the 
whole  country  was  hushed  in  sleep, — through 
woods,  by  meadow  sides,  over  hills,  and  up  a 
Tale  that  led  to  our  object.  The  vale  was  at 
first  broad,  and  spread  open  its  fields  to  catch 
the  flood  of  moon-beams;  then  it  contracted 
itself,  swelled  up  its  dark  rocky  sides,  and  en- 
tered the  mountain  between  two  of  the  buttress- 
es ;  it  terminated  high  up  against  the  steep  rocky 
side  of  the  summit  ridge.  Here  we  had  to  dis- 
mount. We  tied  our  horses  in  the  forest,  and 
taking  to  our  feet  on  ground  piebald  with  moon- 
shine and  shadows,  we  began  to  scale  the  rocky 
steep;  clambering  over  stony  fragments  and 
trunks  of  fallen  trees,  catching  hold  on  bush  and 
jutting  rock ;  now  working  our  laborious  way ; 
then  stopping  to  recover  breath  for  another  effort; 
till  we  succeeded  in  mounting  the  summit  and 
taking  our  stations,  some  on  projecting  top-rocks, 
and  the  more  hardy  on  branches  of  storm-bat- 
tered trees;  before  the  sun,  whose  rising  we  aimed 
to  see,  had  surmounted  the  piny  top  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  He  soon  rose ;  but  in  a  haze,  shorn  of 
half  his  beams;  and  therefore  with  much  less 
worshipful  glory,  than  when  he  ascends  his  moun- 
tain throne,  full -robed,  amidst  the  pure  blue  of  the 
ether,  when  no  earth-born  vapor  sullies  its  trans- 
parency. 

My  first  trip,  some  years  ago,  was  with  a  party 
of  students  only.  Then  we  were  disappointed 
in  our  hopes  by  a  sudden  clouding  up  of  the  at- 
mosphere, before  we  reached  the  place ;  and  we 
should  have  made  an  unprofitable  trip,  had  not 
an  unexpected  scene  afforded  us  a  partial  reward 
for  the  toils  of  the  ascent.  We  lodged  like  In- 
dian hunters,  not  far  from  the  summit ;  where  an 
overhanging  rock  affords  shelter,  and  a  spring 
trickling  through  a  crevice  supplies  drink  to  the 
weary  climber.  After  we  bad  slept  awhile,  one 
of  the  company  startled  us  with  the  cry  of  fire. 
We  saw  with  surprise,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  a  conflagration  that  cast  a  luriJ  glare 
through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  The  flame  rose 
and  spread  every  moment,  tapering  upwards  to 
a  point  and  bending  before  the  night-breeze.  At 
first,  we  conjectured  that  a  great  barn  was  in 
flames,  and  then  that  the  beautiful  village  of 
Lexington  was,  as  it  had  been  once  before,  wrap- 


ped in  devouring  fire.  Whilst  we  gaxed  aas- 
iously  at  the  fiery  object,  it  rose  higher  every 
moment,  and  in  rising  seemed  now  to  grow  lesdit 
the  lower  extremity,  until  finally  it  resembled  the 
last  flicker  of  a  dying  lamp-flame;  and  then  it 
stood  forth,  to  our  joyful  surprise — the  Mooif, 
half  in  the  wane,  reddened  and  magnified  by  the 
misty  air,  beyond  what  we  had  ever  seen.  Its 
light  afforded  us  an  obscure  perception  of  the  raest 
prominent  objects  in  the  landRcape.  Shadowy 
masses  of  mountains  darkened  thd  sight  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  spots  of  dusky  white,  glim- 
mering here  and  there,  indicated  fields  and  houses. 
We  perceived  just  enough  to  make  us  eager  for  a 
more  distinct  view;  but  when  the  morning  came, 
the  cloudy  confusion  of  the  atmosphere  concealed 
every  thing ;  and  a  rain  succeeding,  pnt  ns  qaickly 
to  scampering  down  the  mountain,  and  sent  ■ 
home  as  dirty  as  pigs,  and  as  wet  as  drowned  rati; 
and  with  the  wings  of  our  fancies  completeiy 
bedrenched  and  bedraggled  into  the  bargain. 
We  were  cured  of  scene-hunting  and  gypayiag 
in  the  wild  mountains  for  that  season.  But  by 
the  next  summer  my  spirit  was  revived,  and  I 
longed  for  another  excursion  to  the  great  obser^ 
vatory  that  was  daily  standing  aloft  with  its  rocky 
solitudes  in  the  back  ground  of  our  landscape, 
and  stimulating  the  spirit  of  the  students  to  tiy 
what  romantic  incidents  and  wide  prospects  a 
night*s  lodging  on  its  high  eminence  might  yield. 

So  one  fair  midsummer's  day  we  set  off,  a 
dozen  of  us,  full  of  high  enterprise*  and  iadea 
with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  use  mai 
comfort.  This  time  we  lodged  on  the  srial  son- 
mit  of  the  mountain,  where  we  built  a  Bre  of 
logs,  that  illuminated  the  rocks  and  trees  abost 
our  wild  encampment,  and  blazed  like  a  beacon- 
fire  before  the  eyes  of  nearly  all  Rockbridge. 
We  prepared  our  coffee,  drew  forth  our  brc^ 
and  cheese,  and  ate  our  supper  merrily ;  and  for 
hours  we  made  those  gray  rocks  bear,  what  per 
haps  they  had  never  heard  before,  the  jests  asd 
quips  and  shouts  and  laughter  of  a  dozen  col* 
lege  youngsters,  let  loose  and  exulting  in  the  wild 
freedom  of  nature. 

This  time  the  weather  proved  eminently  h- 
vorable.  We  slept  two  or  three  hours  and  roes 
before  the  dawn,  that  we  might  watch  for  ibe 
opening  of  the  scene.  Our  fire  had  sunk  toeae 
bers ;  the  desolation  and  death-like  stillness  of 
our  situation  were  impressive.  The  beaveas 
above  were  perfectly  serene ;  the  stars  looked 
down  upon  us  with  all  their  eyes,  from  naan^ioas 
of  the  purest  blue ;  but  the  lower  worid  was  en- 
veloped in  a  dense  fog.  We  seemed  to  hava 
been  separated  from  the  society  of  the  living  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  ascended  ts 
another  sphere,  where  we  held  communion  only 
with  the  silent  orbs  and  the  blue  ether  that  drew 
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our  spirits  into  their  beavealy  fields.  The  mer- 
rimaot  of  the  aveDiug  was  changed  into  sol>er 
thoughtfulness.  We  spoke  little,  and  that  with 
a  low  Toice;  and  each  one  seemed  disposed  to 
retire  from  his  fellows,  that  he  might  give  his 
mind  to  contemplation.  Such  at  least  was  my 
ea«e.  I  withdrew  to  a  naked  rock  that  crowned 
a  precipice,  and  turning  my  face  to  the  east, 
waited  for  the  sun,  if  not  with  the  idolatrous  de- 
votion, yet  with  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  Per- 
sian fire-worship  pers. 

Presendy  the  dawn  began  to  show,  at  the  dis- 
taace  of  twelve  miles,  the  dim  and  wavering  out- 
line of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  eastern  horizon. 
When  the  morning  light  had  opened  the  pros- 
pect more  distinctly,-  the  level  surface  of  the  mist 
which  covered  the  valley  became  apparent,  and 
the  mountain  tops  that  rose  through  it  in  almost 
every  direction,  looked  like  islands  in  a  white, 
ailent  and  placid  ocean.  I  gazed  with  delighted 
ioiagination  over  this  novel  and  fairy  scene,  so 
full  of  sublimity  in  itself,  and  from  the  sober  twi- 
light in  which  it  appeared,  so  much  like  the  cre- 
atioa  of  fancy  in  the  visions  of  a  dream.  The 
trees  and  rocks  of  the  nearest  islands  began  to 
develope  their  forms;  more  distant  islands  were 
disclosed  to  view,  various  in  size  and  shape,  and 
variously  grouped ;  but  all  were  wild,  desolate 
«nd  still.  I  felt  as  if  placed  in  a  vast  solitude, 
with  lands  and  seas  around  me,  hitherto  undis- 
covered by  man. 

Whilst  I  looked  with  increasing  admiration 
over  the  twilight  scene,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
atretch  my  vision  into  the  dusky  regions  far  away, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  sparks 
•f  dazzling  brilliancy,  shooting  through  the  pines 
on  tibe  Blue  Ridge.  In  the  olden  time,  when 
Jupiter's  thunderbolts  were  forged  in  the  caverns 
of  i£tna,  never  did  such  glittering  scintillations 
flj  from  beneath  the  giant  forge  hammers  of  the 
Cyclops.  It  was  the  sun  darting  bis  topmost 
rays  over  the  mountain,  and  dispersing  their 
sparkling  threads  through  the  pure  serene  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Very  soon  the  fancied  isles  around  me  caught 
the  splendid  hue  of  the  luminary,  and  shone  on 
their  eastern  sides  like  burnished  gold.  In  the 
"west  where  they  were  most  thickly  strewn  over 
the  white  sea  of  mist,  and  where  their  bright 
sides  alone  appeared,  I  could  fancy  that  they  were 
the  islands  of  the  happy,  (so  famous  in  ancient 
story,)  where  the  spirits  of  the  good  reposed  in 
the  balmy  light  of  eternal  spring.  B  ut  the  pleas- 
ing illusion  was  soon  dissipated.  The  surface 
of  the  mist,  hitherto  lying  still,  became  agitated 
like  a  boiling  caldron.  Every  where  light  clouds 
arose  from  it  and  melted  away.  Then  the  lower 
hills  of  the  country  began  to  show  their  tops,  as 
if  they  were  emerging  from  this  troubled  sf  a. 


After  the  sun  had  displayed  his  full  orb  of  living 
fire,  the  vapory  commotion  increased,  and  in  a 
littie  while  the  features  of  the  low  country  began 
to  be  unveiled.  The  first  audible  sound  from 
the  liviug  world,  the  barking  of  a  farmer's  dogt 
arose  from  a  vale  beneath,  and  completely  broke 
the  enchantment  of  the  twilight  scene.  When 
the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  the  fog  only  marked 
the  deep  and  curvilinear  beds  of  the  river. 

The  prospect  of  the  country  around,  now  yield* 
ed  a  pleasure,  not  iuferior  in  degree,  though  it 
difiered  in  kind,  from  that  which  I  had  enjoyed 
in  beholding  a  scene,  rare  and  beautiful  in  itself 
and  embellished  by  mist  and  twilight  with  the 
visionary  charms  of  a  creative  fancy.  The  coon- 
try  appeared  beneath  and  around  me  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  vision.  On  the  diversified  sur- 
face of  the  Great  Valley,  a  thousand  farms  in 
every  variety  of  situation  were  distinctiy  visible 
— some  in  the  low  vales,  where  winding  streams 
had  begun  to  shine  in  the  glancing  sunlight — 
some  presented  their  yellow  harvest  fields  among 
the  green  woods  and  wavy  slopes  of  hills— and 
here  and  there,  others  were  perched  aloft  among 
the  primeval  forests  and  antediluvian  rocks  of 
the  mountains.  In  the  northeast,  the  less  hilly 
country  of  Augusta  was  seen  in  dim  perspective* 
like  a  large  level  of  bluish  green.  Stretching 
along  the  eastern  horizon,  for  many  a  leaguOf 
the  Blue  Ridge  mustered  a  hundred  of  his  lofty 
heads,  among  which  the  Peaks  of  Otter  rose 
preeminentiy  conspicuous.  The  valley  south- 
west wardly  was  in  part  concealed  by  the  isola- 
ted line  of  the  Short  Hill*  But  beyond  this,  st 
intervals,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  vale  of  James 
river,  from  ibe  gap  where  the  stream  has  burst 
through  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  the  place  where  it 
has  cloven  the  North  Mountain,  and  thence  round 
by  the  west  to  the  remarkable  rent  through  which 
it  flows  between  jutting  crags  in  the  Jackson 
Mountain.  Here  the  Clifton  forge,  though  not 
seen,  could  be  imagined,  sounding  in  the  deep 
ravine  with  the  roaring  waters,  and  making  the 
dark  clifis  rebellow  at  every  stroke. 

On  the  western  side  the  scenery  differs  from 
that  on  the  eastern.  Here  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  had  assembled,  to  display 
their  loftiness  and  their  length.  Line  after  line, 
ridge  behind  ridge«  peered  over  one  another  and 
crossed  the  landscape,  this  way  and  that  way. 
Here  a  huge  knob  swelled  up  his  rotundity — 
there  a  peak  shot  up  his  rough  stony  point— s>ut 
of  a  huddle  of  inferior  eminences,  or  from  the 
backs  of  ridges  that  stretched  away,  far  and  wide, 
until  they  faded  off  in  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  all  distinction  of  form  and  color  was  lost  ia 
the  distance. 

When  I  was  able  to  withdraw  my  sight  from 
the  grand  features  of  the  prospect^  and  to  look 
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down  upon  the  country  near  the  base  of  my  ob- 
servatory, I  was  attracted  by  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  landscape.  The  woody  hillocks  and  shady 
glens  had  lost  every  rough  and  disagreeable  fea- 
ture ;  the  surface  looked  smooth  and  green  like 
a  meadow;  and  wound  its  curvatures,  dappled 
with  shade  and  sunlight,  so  gracefully  to  the  ele- 
vated eye,  that  they  seemed  to  realize  our  dreamy 
conceptions  of  fairy  land.  The  little  homesteads 
that  spotted  the  hills  and  valleys  under  the  moun- 
tain, the  large  farms  and  country  seats  farther 
away,  and  the  bright  group  of  buildings  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  relieved  the  mind  from  the 
almost  painful  sublimity  of  the  distant  prospect, 
and  prepared  us,  after  hours  of  delightful  con- 
templation, to  descend  from  our  serial  height,  and 
to  return  with  gratified  feelings  to  our  college  and 
our  studies  again. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  NEW  FRIENDS  IN  CHARLESTON. 

When  I  had  concluded  my  House  Mountain 
story,  the  brother  maintained  for  a  few  seconds 
the  attitude  of  a  listener;  until  I  remarked  that 
my  other  visits  to  the  mountain  produced  noth- 
ing new,  and  that  my  theme  was  therefore  ex- 
hausted. 

'*I  am  sorry  that  it  is;  (said  he,)  for  I  could 
listen  with  interest  to  much  more  of  the  same 
sort." 

Judith,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  thought- 
ful abstraction,  now  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which 
roused  her ;  and  being  conscious  that  she  had 
sighed,  she  blushed ;  and  when  she  felt  her  cheeks 
warmed  with  blushes,  she  hung  down  her  head 
in  silence. 

"  Hoigh-ho !  Judith,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  You  pay  Mr.  Garame  a  poor  compliment 
for  his  description  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes 
in  the  world — it  seems  to  have  made  you  sad." 

^*  If  I  am  sad,  brother,  it  is  because  we  may 
not  be  able  to  visit  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Garame  will  not  think  me  disrespectful  when 
he  knows  the  cause  of  my  sadness." 

*'  Certainly  not,  Miss  Judith ;  (said  I  with  great 
sincerity,)  but  I  hopo  that  you  may  still  find  time 
to  run  up  to  our  valley,  and  to  look  out  from  our 
mountain  tops." 

'*Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be."  She 
raised  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  her  counte- 
nance flashed  up  to  more  than  its  wonted  ani- 
mation, as  she  thus  continued  : 

"  I  love  the  mountains— I  prefer  the  country 
to  the  town^oy  springs  up  in  my  heart  when  I 
look  upon  the  summer  hills  and  valleys,  the  clear 
brooks,  the  green  fields,  and  all  the  objects  and 


employments  that  occur  in  rural  life.  Most  of 
all  I  admire  scenery  like  that  which  yoa  bare 
described ; — grandeur  and  beauty  spreading  to 
immensity,  and  blending  into  indescribable  laby- 
rinths of  variety.  There  nature  feasts  die  soal 
with  her  choicest  entertainments — there  mai 
leads  the  happiest  life,  and  is  inspired  with  i^ 
noblest  feeliugs.  The  inhabitant  of  tbe  plaia 
and  of  the  town  may  be  intelligent,  virtnoiu,  re- 
fined ;  but  the  man  of  the  mountains  has  soorcti 
of  deep  and  holy  feeling,  which  cannot  befooad 
among  the  artificial  structures  of  a  town  andtk 
no  less  artificial  forms  of  city  life ;  aod  wbick 
are  absent  also  in  great  part  from  tbe  mooola- 
nous  champaign,  especially  when  stripped  of  iti 
natural  garb  and  clothed  with  the  petty  embel- 
lishments of  human  art.  There  is  beaotyerea 
in  a  scene  like  this :  He  who  has  reared  faianeu 
cottage  in  a  grove,  and  can  look  out  upoo  bii 
fields  and  flocks  in  the  plain,  has  muchtoloToia 
his  comfortable  home.  But  he  has  feeble  ia- 
pressions  from  nature,  and  through  nature  dram 
only  faint  inspirations  from  God.  But  whocaa 
look  upon  the  great  mountains,  and  not  feel  hi§ 
bosom  swell  with  sacred  emotions?  Who  cu 
look  up  at  the  towering  peak  and  the  beetliB^ 
crag,  or  look  down  from  them?  Or  wbocaa 
see,  as  you  have  seen,  the  sublime  ridj^e,  diat 
seems  to  present  an  insuperable  and  immovable 
barrier  to  ocean  and  river,  cloven  from  tbe  top 
to  the  bottom — yes,  snapt  asunder  by  an  Al- 
mighty hand,  as  you  would  snap  a  moolderia^  . 
twig, — or  who  can  dwell  in  the  valley,  feneedoi 
either  side  by  cloud-capped  mountains,  opoo 
whose  hoary  steeps  the  old  forest  shakes  bii 
thousand  arms  in  the  wind,  while  the  eatarad 
roars  beneath  pine-covered  rocks  in  the  da^ 
ravine — and  not  feel  the  movingsof  tbeDirinitj 
in  his  soul  ?  Here  are  the  representatirei  of 
tbe  Divine  Majesty,  the  exhibitions  of  tbe  Uai- 
versal  Spirit.  Can  a  mortal  mind  contemplate 
such  objects,  and  not  feel  a  high-toned  eoff|T 
infused  into  it?  Must  it  not  catch  tbe  lofrj  ia* 
press  of  these  sublime  monuments  of  etensl 
Power  and  Godhead  ?  And  then  the  softer  beta- 
ties  of  the  broad  uneven  valley,  the  roood  hffi- 
top  with  its  sylvan  crown,  the  sweet  wiodiag 
dale  with  its  purling  brook  and  flowery  meadow; 
these  seem  to  me  to  shed  the  milder  effloeiieei 
of  deity  into  the  soul — to  breathe  gendeDessaad 
love  into  the  heart,  to  mitigate  the  fierce  paanoai 
and  to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit.  And  wben 
both  these  characters  of  scenery,  the  soblime  aad 
the  beautiful,  are  combined,  as  they  are  amoag 
the  mountains  of  V^irginia,  the  people  most  be 
deeply  imbued  with  religion  and  virtue,  sod  tbeir 
virtues  must  be  a  finely  tempered  mixture  of  lbs 
heroic  and  the  gentle.  But;  (said  sbccbeckiiK 
herself,)  I  am  running  on  with  my  crude notiMA 
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on  a  subject  that  I  do  not  understand — yet  still 
it  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  people  of  your  coun- 
try must  have  a  noble  character — have  they  not, 
Mr.  Garame  ?" 

**  They  certainly  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
a  noble  character,  and  need  only  to  be  more 
highly  and  generally  improved  by  education,  to 
become  all  that  you  suppose.  I  think  too,  that 
your  theory  derives  confirmation  from  the  history 
of  the  ingenious  Greeks  of  old,  and  of  the  pat- 
riotic Swiss  of  modern  times.  Mountaineers  are 
often  rude,  but  rarely  mean-spirited ;  and  their 
local  attachments  are  always  strong,  because 
they  dwell  among  objects  strongly  characterised, 
and  therefore  strongly  impressed  on  their  minds." 
'*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  notion  of  the  effect 
of  mountain  scenery  is  not  altogether  a  ground- 
loM  fancy:  I  thought,  while  speaking,  that  it 
fleemed  reasonable ;  but  then  I  remembered  how 
often  I  speak  rashly,  under  the  impulse  of  exci- 
ted feelings :  obtruding  my  hasty  thoughts  on 
others,  and  proving  my  need  of  instruction,  in- 
stead of  my  ability  to  instruct." 

**  That  is  her  way,  (said  Eli,  smiling :)  she  is 
of  such  excitable  stuff,  that  when  she  bears  or 
sees  any  thing  fine,  she  kindles  and  flames  aw^ay 
like  tow  in  the  fire ;  and  often  for  five  minutes 
ehe  will  emit  a  constant  blaze  of  fancy  or  feeling, 
sentiment  or  philosophy, — then  she  will  sink  at 
once  into  the  ashes  of  humility." 

Judith  blushed  good  naturedly,  as  she  said, 
**  Well,  brother,  I  have  confessed  my  weakness 
to  Mr.  Garame ;  and  he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  pardon  my  long  rant." 

**  It  was  not  rant.  Miss  Judith ;  and  needs  no 
apology.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  conceived 
it  necessary  before  me  to  lay  any  restraint  upon 
the  utterance  of  your  thoughts — especially  such 
thoughts.  Do  me  the  favor  to  give  them  free 
passage.  I  love  the  unstudied,  unchecked  effu- 
aions  of  the  soul  in  conversation." 

She  looked  up  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles 
and  said,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garame." 

"I  must  do  my  enthusiastic  sister  the  justice 
to  say,  that  of  late  she  is  less  often  carried  out  of 
her  usual  sobriety  by  these  impulses,  than  for- 
merly ;  now  it  is  only  something  of  uncommon 
merit  that  has  power  to  tap  her  spiritual  soda- 
fountain;  and  the  jet,  although  still  foamy,  is  for 
the  most  part  racy  and  good." 

Hers  Judith  and  I  at  the  same  time  bowed  to 
the  speaker,  and  said,  ''  Thank  you,  sir." 

This  little  scene  prepared  us  for  a  lighter  strain 
of  conversation;  and  we  kept  it  up  with  hilarity 
until  the  evening.  My  companions  charmed  me 
more  and  more :  their  fund  of  good  sense,  sprightly 
■wit*  and  sound  knowledge,  showed  no  symptoms 
of  exhaustion,  but  continued  to  supply  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  thoughts,  that  came  with  unaf- 


fected simplicity  and  grace  from  their  minds. 
There  was  a  great  resemblance  in  their  mental 
characteristics,  as  well  as  in  their  persons :  yet 
also  a  difference  which  every  hour  became  more 
manifest.  The  brother  had  a  more  ready  wit 
and  a  superior  talent  for  light  conversation ;  the 
sister  a  more  lively  and  profound  sensibility  to 
whatever  was  grand,  beautiful,  or  pathetic — 
more  genius — and,  what  I  could  hardly  reconcile 
with  the  evident  enthusiasm  of  her  character, 
more  reflection. 

My  admiration  of  these  young  persons  was 
increased,  when  we  happened  in  conversation  to 
tell  our  ages,  and  1  learned  that  Judith  would  not 
complete  her  nineteenth  year  until  the  first  of 
June,  and  that  Eli  was  only  twenty-two,  that  is, 
one  year  older  than  myself. 

When  the  twilight  came  on,  and  we  were  yet 
twelve  miles  from  Charleston,  the  coach  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  a  country  inn.  A  party  of 
slaves  were  coming  in  from  the  field ;  and,  as 
often  happens,  they  began  to  sing  with  a  full 
voice  one  of  the  melodious  airs  that  they  have 
among  them.  Judith  listened  with  breathless 
attention,  as  if  the  strain  were  new  to  her.  I 
had  heard  it  before.  The  same  air  was  repeated 
to  a  succession  of  stanzas  destitute  of  merit,  but 
deriving  pathos  from  the  chorus  or  burden,  **Long 
time  ago,"  which  sounded  delightfully,  because 
it  was  uttered  with  enthusiasm  by  many  voices 
joining  in  symphony  from  different  parts  of  the 
neighborhood. 

When  we  were  driven  off,  I  remarked  to  Ju- 
dith that  the  air  just  heard  had  a  sweet  and  touch- 
ing simplicity  in  it. 

'*Yes;  (said  she,  with  emotion,)  it  touches 
both  the  fancy  and  the  heart;  the  melody  is 
pleasant  in  itself;  and  it  makes  one  think  that 
the  people  who  sing  it  with  such  enthusiasm, 
must  be  happy." 

Having  spoken  these  words,  she  relapsed  into 
meditation,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  further 
conversation  during  the  evening*8  ride.  We 
reached  Charleston  before  nine  o'clock,  and  ob- 
tained excellent  accommodations  at  a  hotel. 

The  next  day  we  spent  several  hours  together, 
viewing  the  city.  After  dinner  Eli  and  myself 
left  Judith  in  her  room  that  we  might  go  to  the 
harbor  and  inquire  for  a  packet  to  Norfolk.  After 
some  time,  we  found  a  stout,  well  built  schooner 
that  was  to  sail  in  four  days.  We  engaged  the 
cabin  for  ourselves,  and  the  attendance  of  a  half 
grown  black  boy,  attached  to  the  schooner;  then 
after  strolling  about  the  town,  we  returned  in  the 
evening  and  found  Judith  in  our  private  parlor, 
playing  the  air  of  the  preceding  evening  on  a 
piano,  which  I  was  so  unobservant  as  not  to  have 
noticed  before,  or  I  should  have  asked  her  to  play. 
She  had  arranged  the  notes  on  a  blank  page  of 
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the  music  book  before  her,  which  I  fouod  to  be 
her  own.  I  was  charmed  with  her  style  of  play- 
ing; there  was  so  little  appearance  of  art  in  it; 
she  struck  the  keys  with  such  nice  tact,  and  in 
such  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
piece,  that  she  made  one  forget  the  player,  and 
lose  even  his  self  consciousness  in  the  Lethean 
tide  of  music  that  came  stealing  over  the  soul. 
When  she  discovered  that  we  were  in  the  room, 
she  rose  with  a  blush  to  leave  the  instrument, 
saying  that  we  had  caught  her  attempting  to 
learn  the  negroes'  melody.  I  asked  her  to  play 
it  again,  but  she  declined,  with  the  apology  that 
she  must  learn  it  better  before  she  could  venture 
to  play  it  in  company;  but  at  my  solicitation, 
she  resumed  her  seat,  and  not  only  played  seve- 
ral pieces  with  the  delicious  artlessness  of  her 
art,  but  gratified  me  also  by  singing  two  songs, 
with  such  *'  linked  sweetness*'  of  melody,  that 
one  which  was  of  a  pathetic  character,  draw 
tears  from  my  eyes,  and  continued  to  run  in 
streams  of  sensibility  through  my  nerves  during 
the  night. 

Our  apartments  were,  as  we  had  requested,  in 
the  most  private  part  of  the  house,  in  a  wing  de- 
signed for  families,  and,  as  it  happened,  occupied 
at  this  time  by  none  but  ourselves.  I  mention 
this  to  explain  an  incident  that  occurred  the  next 
evening.  When  we  had  all  satisfied  ourselves 
with  lodking  at  the  public  institutions  of  the  city, 
and  had  taken  our  tea,  Eli  proposed  that  we 
should  walk  the  streets  that  we  might  observe 
the  nocturnal  customs  of  the  place.  I  instantly 
gave  my  consent;  but  Judith  pleading  fatigue, 
declined ;  and  then  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  con- 
sented, but  ashamed  to  retreat.  She  locked  the 
parlor  door  when  we  went  out,  telling  us  with  a 
playful  smile,  to  say  *  open  sesame,'  when  we 
wanted  admittance.  After  we  had  gotten  to  the 
street,  I  remembered  that  my  room  was  left  un* 
locked,  with  several  articles  exposed  to  pilferers. 
1  requested  Eli  to  wait  until  I  should  return  and 
lock  the  door.  I  hastened  back,  ran  up  stairs, 
and  had  almost  reached  my  room,  a  few  steps 
from  the  parlor  door,  when  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  notes  of  the  same  negroes'  melody, 
sweetly  touched  on  the  piano.  The  unlocked 
door,  Eli,  and  all  the  world,  were  forgotten  in  a 
moment;  I  was  insensibly  drawn  on  tiptoe  quite 
to  the  parlor  door,  when  a  momentary  pause  in 
the  music,  allowed  me  to  feel  that  my  heart  was 
palpitating  violently.  J  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  the  exquisitely  pathetic  tones  would  come 
no  more ;  when  lo !  with  the  melting  tenderness 
of  an  angel,  singing  a  newly  departed  saint  to 
rest,  she  attuned  her  voice,  as  she  touched  the 
keys  again,  to  the  same  melody ;  and  these  are 
the  words  of  the  simple  ballad  that  she  sung : 


SALLY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Once  I  wandered  throug^h  a  rallej, 

Where  waters  flow; 
There  I  mw  the  lovely  Sally; 

'Long  time  age' 

Trees  and  banks  were  full  of  flowen; 

Soft  winds  did  blow ; 
Leafy  vines  made  dusky  bowers ; 

'Long  time  ago.' 

By  a  rock  beneath  the  mountain, 

She,  bending  low, 
Shed  warm  tears  beside  a  fboBtain, 

'  Long  time  ago.' 

"Maiden,  why  so  broken  hearted? 

Fain  would  I  know." 
**  Sir,  my  love  and  I  here  parted, 

*  Long  time  ago.'" 

**  Here  he  wooed  and  here  he  won  me ; 

Then  ftir  must  go : 
Left  bis  kiss  of  truth  upon  me, 

*  Long  time  ago.' 

**  Soon  he  sunk  beneath  the  billow, 

When  storms  did  blow  : 
Then  I  planted  here  this  willow, 

*Long  time  ago.' 

"  Fare  thee  well  sweet  mourning  Sally; 

Keen  is  thy  woe." 
So  I  left  the  flowery  valley, 

<  Long  time  ago.' 

Once  again  I  saw  the  valley. 

Where  waters  flow ; 
Then  again  I  looked  for  Sally, 

'  Ijong  time  ago.' 

By  the  rock  beneath  the  mountain,— 

Saw  willow  grow 
O'er  a  grave  beside  the  fountain, 

*Long  time  ago.' 

She  ceased.  I  was  rivetted  to  the  spot  F<r 
minutes  I  was  entranced  with  the  moarafiil  viiiii 
of  poor  Sally's  grave  under  the  weeping  wiUmr; 
while  my  nerves  yet  quivered  sympathcdciBf 
with  the  heavenly  tones,  that  made  the  9^ 
story  of  her  fate  so  dolefully  afiectiag.  I  im 
roused  at  last  by  Eli*s  voice  calling  me  fromihi 
foot  of  the  stairs.  I  harried  down  without tlnik- 
ing  of  my  door.  He  asked  whether  I  had  mad 
anything  out  of  my  room.  I  simply  aaswcnd 
*No,*  and  walked  on,  I  knew  not  whidwr.  I 
spoke  not  during  the  most  of  our  walk,  eicefC 
when  spoken  to,  and  then  sometimes  I  gave  ind- 
e vant  a nswers.  Eli  soon  observed  my  mood,  ib^ 
several  times  looked  at  me  with  amaxemeDt,  bn 
made  no  remark.  To  prevent  unpleasaot  tMr 
jectures,  I  told  him  on  our  return  what  htd  ff 
strangely  affected  my  spirits.  Whether  be  ii* 
ferred  any  thing  more  than  the  merit  of  tbelMl- 
lad,  and  my  susceptibility  of  muMcal  imp 
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1  know  not — probably  be  ascribed  nothing  of  the 
effect  to  the  muncian,  as  be  had  not  yet  passed 
his  novitiate  in  the  mysteries  of  Cupid.  As  for 
myself  I  did  not  then  reflect  on  the  subject ;  I 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  emotions  produ- 
ced by  the  sweet  music  and  the  sweeter  musi- 
cian, to  analyze  my  feelings,  and  to  search  out 
the  causes  which  might  be  at  work  in  carrying 
my  soul  away  at  such  a  rate. 

At  the  parlor  door,  we  said  *  open  sesame,' 
and  were  admitted.  When  I  told  Judith  how  I 
had  undesignedly  overheard  her  ballad,  she  blush- 
ed and  was  a  good  deal  confused  at  first;  and 
then  began  to  apologise,  by  saying  that  the  air 
of  the  negro-song  chanted  sonorously  in  the  calm 
eveuing  and  quiet  fields  of  the  country,  had  taken 
such  possession  of  her  fancy,  that  she  could  not 
rest  until  she  had  put  together  a  few  stanzas, 
according  in  simplicity  of  language  and  senti- 
ment with  the  simplicity  of  the  air,  to  whose 
melody  they  were  to  serve  as  a  vehicle.  We 
■oon  stopped  her  modest  apologies,  by  insisting 
that  she  should  repeat  the  song,  at  least  for  £li*s 
sake.  She  did  so,  more  sweetly  if  possible  than 
before.  That  night  I  dreamed  that  I  visited  the 
flowery  valley,  and  saw  first,  Judith  weeping  by 
the  fountain  side,  and  then  the  willow  waving  its 
green  tresses  over  Judith's  grave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  SEA  VOYAGE. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  rejoiced  to 
6Dd  that  my  dismal  conceptions  were  but  a  dream. 
Bat  I  was  sad  through  the  whole  forenoon,  and 
bot  partially  relieved  towards  the  evening  by  the 
Conversation  and  cheerful  looks  of  my  compan- 
ions. Pleasant  rambles  with  them  about  the 
town,  the  amusements  that  we  shared  after  dark, 
and  a  good  night's  sleep,  had  done  much  to  coun- 
tsract  the  downward  tendency  of  my  spirits. 
At  breakfast  time  the  next  morning  we  were 
startled  by  a  message  from  our  captain,  warning 
■s  to  be  on  board  within  two  hours,  because  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  he  would  sail  a  day  sooner 
than  be  had  intended,  for  fear  of  a  change.  We 
therefore  hastened  our  preparations  and  were  on 
board  by  eleven  o'clock.  According  to  contract, 
we  took  exclusive  possession  of  the  cabin,  and 
were  pleased  that  no  other  passengers  of  any 
sort  were  on  board  :  the  crew  consisted  of  five 
men,  the  servant  boy,  and  the  captain. 

We  set  sail  immediately.    It  was  one  of  the 
nost  delightful  mornings  of  a  southern  spring. 
Balmy  breezes  wafted  us  gently  out  of  the  bay, 
whilst  from  the  deck  we  contemplated  the  reti 
Uttg  city,  with  its  advanced  guard  of  islands  and 


batteries.  When  these  began  to  sink  away  in 
the  distance,  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  view 
of  the  ocean,  spreading  its  desolate  waste  before 
me  to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision,  and  leading 
the  imagination  onward  still,  over  its  vast  unfa- 
thomable deeps.  How  different  from  the  diver* 
sified  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  my  na- 
tive highlands,  yet  even  more  awfully  sublime ! 
It  was  a  scene  of  such  naked  simplicity,  and  such 
outspreading  vastness :  nothing  to  divide  and  re« 
lieve  the  attention :  nothing  to  contemplate,  but 
the  unvaried  immensity  of  the  earth-girding  wa- 
ters. I  sat  mutely  gazing  over  that  liquid  desert, 
until  it  opened  to  my  view  the  whole  canopy  of 
heaven,  bending  down  towards  the  waters; — 
the  waters  seemed  to  swell  upwards  as  they 
spread,  until  all  around,  skies  and  waters  met, 
and  enclosed  us  in  the  centre  of  their  grand 
periphery. 

Serious  impressions  of  the  object  before  me, 
thoughts  of  its  fearful  might,  when  storms  awa- 
ken the  rage  of  its  billows :  thoughts  of  its  gloomy 
unsearchable  abysses,  where  monsters  play  among 
lost  treasures  and  the  bones  of  lost  men~-all 
came  upon  me,  and  sunk  my  spirits  more  and 
more,  until  I  was  deeply  immersed  in  the  mel- 
ancholy to  which  I  had  been  tending  for  the  last 
two  days.  After  I  observed  how  the  trees  and 
sandhills  of  the  coast  had  seemingly  slidden  away 
down  the  western  side  of  the  globe,  and  had  left 
us  alone  in  this  boundless  waste  of  waters,  and 
precariously  floating  over  the  dark  gulfs  of  brine, 
in  whose  vast  receptacle  so  many  dead  are  hid- 
den till  the  day  of  judgment,  I  became  not  only 
sad  but  terrified :  and  what  made  my  situation 
more  distressing  was,  that  sea-sickness  came 
upon  me  with  its  dismal  nausea:  itself  sufficient 
to  conjure  up  a  fantastic  host  of  goblins  from  the 
troubled  deeps  of  the  soul. 

Eli  had  left  me  to  arrange  some  affairs  with 
bis  sister  in  the  cabin.  While  my  soul  was  thus 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he  came  up 
with  her,  and  seeing  my  melancholy  looks,  ap- 
proached me,  and  said,  with  his  usual  smile  of 
benevolence : 

''  Now,  Mr.  Garame,  you  remind  mo  of  the 
day  when  I  first  put  out  to  sea.  I  kept  thinking 
how  wide  and  how  deep  is  the  sea ! — ^yet  I  have 
to  go  all  the  way  over  it;  and  if  I  should  plunge 
into  it  some  dark  windy  night,  or  a  tempest  should 
crack  this  wooden-shell  that  now  bears  me  up;— 
why,  then  I  must  sink  all  the  way  to  the  bottom, 
though  it  were  thousands  of  fathoms  down. 
What  made  me  feel  worse,  this  little  sister  of 
mine,  who,  as  you  have  observed,  has  a  touch  of 
the  romantic  in  her  constitution ;-— she  sat  crying 
her  eyes  out.  She  had  an  unconquerable  fancy 
to  embark  with  me :  ^he  was  not  afraid !  oh !  no 
— she  was  a  hold  seafarer  enough  iu  her  chamber 
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at  home;  but,  then, when  she  came  into  this 
wide  presence  chamber  of  old  Ocean  himself, 
her  brave  little  heart  quailed  before  the  face  of 
his  hoary  majesty.  However,  I  must  make  due 
allowance  for  natural  sorrow  at  parting  with  our 
father  and  friends.  Judith,  cannot  you  comfort 
Mr.  Garame,  by  telling  him  how  dismally  you 
felt  at  first  and  bow,  in  spite  of  all  your  fears, 
you  passed  safely  over  the  Atlantic,  and  got  well 
and  cheerful  before  the  voyage  was  ended  ?" 

**  Brother,  (said  she — and  her  voice  was  like  a 
flageolet,  breathing  soft  airs) — I  wish  that  we 
Gould  cheer  Mr.  Garame.  But  what  can  mere 
words  do  for  one  suffering  under  two  such  natu- 
ral causes  of  distress — the  first  awful  impression 
of  being  out  in  the  sea ;  and  the  heart-sickening 
nausea  that  soon  comes  to  blacken  every  thought. 
I  know  from  experience  how  impossible  it  is  to  be 
cheerful  under  such  circumstances,  and  how  little 
a  friend  can  do  to  clear  the  dark  current  of  our 
feelings.*' 

Here  Eli  cut  her  short  with  the  good  humored 
remonstrance — 

**  Now,  Judith,  you  are  paying  me  a  poor  com- 
pliment on  my  ability  as  a  comforter,  and  you 
are  preaching  like  a  Job's  comforter  to  Mr.  Ga- 
rame.*' 

**  Nay,  brother,  I  mean  not  so ;  I  know  that 
you  did  all  that  any  brother  could  have  done  for 
a  distressed  sister.  You  had  your  own  sorrow 
to  bear;  yet  you  forced  your  countenance  to 
look  cheerful,  for  my  encouragement;  and  if 
your  exertions  did  not  succeed  in  relieving  me  at 
once,  it  %vas  because  such  a  weight  of  sorrow, 
aggravated  by  sickness,  could  be  removed  only 
by  degrees;  so  you  removed  the  load  which  op- 
pressed my  spirits;  aad  so,  I  trust,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  taking  off  the  burdeu  that  depresses  Mr. 
Garame.  Nay  1  think  that  he  will  find  relief 
much  sooner  than  I  did  ;  for  he  bus  two  advan- 
tages in  his  case,  which  did  not  exist  in  mine. 
I  was  leaving  home,  kindred  and  friends  on  a 
long  voyage; — he  is  returning  by  a  short  voyage 
to  his  home — his  home  iu  the  glorious  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Garame,  think  of  that.  Then,  again, 
I  had  the  heart  only  of  a  girl,  a  timid,  foolish  girl 
of  the  town :  he  has  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  a  mountaineer,  to  bear  his  suf- 
ferings." 

Here  I  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  began  to  feel  the  mountain  spirit  rousing  up 
its  energies  at  the  life-giving  touch  of  my  charm- 
ing comforter.     She  concluded  in  these  words  : 

**  So,  now,  brother,  I  think  that  T  am  not  as 
bad  as  Job*s  comforters;  if  not  a  skilful,  I  am, 
however,  a  well  meaning  comforter:  Am  I  not, 
Mr.  Garame?" 

A  sudden  impulse  had  almost  made  me  ex 
claim — "  You   are   my   elixir  of  life."     I  had 


opened  my  mouth  to  eay  it,  when  I  perceired 
the  impropriety  of  so  passionate  a  declaratioQ 
at  this  time.  With  an  instantaneous  effort  I  sbai 
it  in :  but  having  no  substitute  ready,  I  felt  cod- 
fused,  lost  my  self-possession,  bung  dowD  my 
head,  felt  miserably  like  a  fool ;  and  was  vergio* 
to  madness  under  the  mortification  of  beiD| 
speechless  with  confusion,  when  Judith,  perceir- 
iog  my  agony,  though  scarce  divining  the  caoM, 
brought  me  relief  by  saying — 

'*  Brother,  Mr.  Garame  has  one  of  the  dread- 
ful qualms  that  overcame  me  so  often — aDdnov 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  thought  of  it,  I  hate  i^ 
in  my  trunk  a  phial  of  the  medicine  that  I  took 
when  the  fits  came  on ;  it  did  not  effect  a  core, 
but  it  palliated  my  sufferings.  Do  you  stay  aid 
comfort  Mr.  Garame,  while  I  go  and  searck 
for  it." 

She  started  off,  but  seeming  to  recollect  sod- 
denly  that  I  had  been  looking  down  over  the  sidt 
of  the  vessel,  as  if  meditating  something  des* 
perate,  she  stopped,  and  turning  round,  said,  half 
seriously — 

**  Brother,  people  somettraes  do  rash  tbiDgiia 
a  fit  of  sickness :  take  care  that  Mr.  Garame'b 
tormenting  nausea  does  not  make  him  leap  ioto 
the  sea." 

"  No  danger,  Judith ;  a  plunge  to  the  bottoia 
is  not  so  agreeable  to  his  fancy  just  now :  beku 
no  more  relish  for  a  four  mile  dip  in  salt-water 
than  I  have.  But,  perhaps,  a  dive  to  die  sea- 
country  would  not  be  so  bad  an  adventure  after 
all,  as  one  is  apt  to  think  when  he  has  qualms. 
Suppose  that  he  should  find  the  Nereides  doint 
there,  combing  their  wet  locks  in  the  grceo  aea- 
meadows,  among  the  coral  groves;  and  tbey 
should  sing  him  a  ditty  *  lovely  well,*  and  take 
him  into  their  shell-caves,  and  feast  him  on-let 
me  see— what?" 

"Oh!  brother,  (said  Judith,  intemiptiog him.) 
change  the  subject;  you  frighten  me." 

Then  she  hastened  down  the  companion-waj. 

'•Pardon  me,  (said  Eli  to  me,)  I  meant ody 
to  divert  you,  but  probably  1  have  taken  tie 
wrong  way." 

And  so  he  had,  when  he  took  the  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  for  I  found  myself  goio^ 
down  again  rapidly  to  the  lowest  deep  of  mental 
dejection.  I  imagined  myself,  Judith  and  all, 
sunk  by  a  storm  in  passing  Cape  Fear,  wkick 
we  must  soon  approach.  What  aggravated  my 
sufferings  was,  that  the  weather  had  begna  to 
change  from  fair  to  cloudy;  the  wind  veered  to 
the  south-east,  ajid  freshened  so  much  as  to  corl 
up  the  waves,  and  make  the  schooner  rock  with 
a  quicker  and  heavier  motion.  My  nausea  and 
mental  gloom  were  consequently  growing  wone 
every  moment.  Eli  saw  the  gathering  cloodsoa 
my  face,  and  said : 
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'^  Mr.  Garame,  resist  this  siokiag  of  the  heart; 
think  of  cheerful  objects." 

'*  Fain  would  I,  Mr.  Bensaddi ;  but  I  am  con- 
stitutionally subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  during 
'which  I  am  the  passive  and  mieerable  slave  of 
fantasy.  Even  now,  frightful  images  of  distress 
haunt  me ;  I  cannot  even  shake  off  the  impres- 
Bion  that  they  are  ominous  of  some  approaching 
disaster.'* 

**  Oh!  think  not  so,  (said  he  again,) — consider 
that  they  are  the  natural  effect  of  a  disordered 
stomach,  and  of  your  new  situation  out  here  in 
this  ^  barren  sea,*  as  old  Homer  calls  it." 

**  Your  opinion  may  have  the  sanction  of  rea- 
son* but  my  feelings  refuse  to  be  governed  by  its 
dictates ;  they  point  prophetically  to  some  dole- 
ful calamity  at  hand ;  they  call  up  a  spectral  tra- 
gedy. Something  dark  and  horrible — I  know 
not  what — looms  cloudily  up  to  view:  it  makes 
me  shudder,  as  if  it  were  a  real  premonition. 
What  can  it  mean  ?" 

**  Nothing,  nothing,  my  friend,  (said  he,  moving 
towards  me  quickly,  to  let  the  sailors  shift  the 
sails  for  a  different  tack  of  the  vessel,) — nothing 
hut  the  work  of  fancy,  operating  on  the  mate- 
rials of  your  sickness  and  melancholy,  and  cast- 
ing them  into  misshapen  images  of  misery  and 
disaster.'* 

He  had  reached  the  place  where  I  sat  on  a 
hench  by  the  side-rail,  and  as  he  pronounced  the 
last  word,  was  turning  round  to  take  his  seat 
w^itb  me,  when  he  was  tripped  by  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  vessel  and  thrown  backwards,  head  fore- 
most, into  the  sea.  He  almost  brushed  me  as  he 
fell.  Before  I  could  think,  he  was  gone.  When 
I  looked,  1  could  see  no  sign  of  him  but  the  bub- 
bling of  the  water  where  he  had  sunk. 

••A  man  overboard!— heave  to i^lown  with 
the  boat," — ^were  the  orders  of  the  captain,  and 
every  preparation  was  hastily  made  for  the  res- 
cue. For  my  part,  my  eyes  stared  with  the 
fixedness  of  death  on  the  fatal  spot  as  it  receded 
every  instant.  Soon  he  rose  to  the  surface,  but 
strangling.  A  bench  had  been  thrown  out  for 
him;  but  he  either  saw  it  not,  or  was  unable 
to  buffet  the  waves  that  separated  him  from  it 
The  only  hope  was  in  the  boat ;  I  saw  that  it 
was  so,  and  felt  the  rush  of  a  new  spirit  through 
my  whole  man.  As  the  boat  was  being  pushed 
oft  I  sprang  into  it. 

**  Fast,  fast  men :  pull,  pull,  for  God's  sake, — 
he  is  sinking.'* 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  him :  he  struggled  con- 
▼ulsively,  but  with  a  strength  <bat  was  failing 
every  instant.  The  rowers  strained  their  nerves 
to  the  utmost,  but  all  in  vain :  we  were  yet  ten 
yards  off",  when  I  saw  his  raven  locks  disappear 
beneath  the  wave,  and  when  we  reached  the 


place,  not  even  a  bubble  marked  it.   Cruel  wave! 
It  had  already  forgotten  its  victim. 

The  boat  was  turned  immediately  towards  the 
vessel.     1  remonstrated. 

**  It  is  useless  to  wait,  sir;  be  will  never  rise 
again." 

Still  I  looked  back,  as  the  boat  was  dashed 
through  the  waves  on  her  return.  A  shriek 
smote  my  ear !  I  turned  with  the  quickness  of 
instinct.  Well  did  1  know  whose  soul  was  pierced. 
She  was  running  distractedly  over  the  deck ;  her 
tresses  fell  and  streamed  in  the  wind  : — ^her  sup- 
pliant arms  were  flung  up  towards  Heaven;  then 
flung  down  in  despair.  The  frenzy  of  despair 
drove  her  on,  convulsively-^she  knew  not  what 
she  did — against  the  fatal  side-rail :  she  fell  over 
into  the  sea:  her  white  robe  fluttered  as  she 
touched  the  wave ;  the  wave  tossed  its  ample 
folds,  as  the  briny  liquid  enfolded  her.  I  cried 
out,  '  Oh !  mercy !'  and  became  speechless.  The 
steersman  urged  the  rowers ;  we  neared  the  spot; 
a  vanishing  remnant  of  the  robe — that  snowy 
emblem  of  ber  purity— was  all  that  could  be  seen 
of  Judith  Beusaddi.  The  boat  was  rather  too 
distant  to  reach  her  in  time :  my  foot  was  on  the 
prow :  my  nerves  were  strung  to  a  frenetic  en-, 
ergy :  one  heaven-directed  spring,  and  the  robe 
was  in  my  grasp.  In  my  struggle  to  sustain  ber, 
we  were  both  sinking,  but  were  rescued  just  ia 
time.  She  was  carried  insensible  to  her  berth 
in  the  cabin ;  where,  after  some  moments*  my 
terrific  apprehensions  were  relieved  by  signs  of 
resuscitation. 

Every  thing  possible  was  done  to  complete 
her  restoration,  and  to  promote  her  personal  com- 
fort. My  presence  of  mind  and  vigor  of  muscle, 
since  he,  and  especially .  since  she,  had  fallen, 
seemed  almost  miraculous.  Sickness,  melan- 
choly, languor,  even  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence,  were  gone.  I  had  no  thought,  no  feel- 
ing, but  for  Judith's  bereavement,  and  Judith's 
melancholy  situation.  Poor  hapless  maiden ! 
Better,  so  her  life  had  still  been  preserved,  that 
ber  consciousness  had  not  returned — at  least  for 
that  dark  night  of  sorrow,  whose  thick  gloom  of 
clouds  and  rain  gathered  over  Eli's  watery  grave, 
just  as  she  began  to  remember  that  her  brother 
was  lost  in  the  dark  stormy  sea.  Then  ber  breast 
began  to  heave  convulsively, — a  sob— a  groan— 
a  shriek — the  same  wild  sort  of  shriek  that  I  had 
heard  in  the  boat — these  were  all  that  she  could 
utter. 

In  vain  did  I  attempt  some  words  of  consola- 
tion. She  heard  me  not.  External  things  could 
make  no  impression  on  a  soul  absorbed  in  one 
idea  and  one  emotion.  Hours  passed  away  be- 
fore that  one  thought  and  feeling  could  find  ut- 
terance in  words :  then  they  came  forth  only 
in  broken  accents,  during  intervals  between  the 
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more  violent  paroxysms  of  grief.  Merciful  Heav- 
en !  Even  the  distant  remembrance  almost  free- 
zes my  blood.  Still  do  I  seem  to  hear  that  voice, 
like  a  mourning  dove*s,  utter  its  broken  notes  of 
woe  in  terms  like  these  : 

"  Oh !  my  brother !  Dear,  lost  brother !  Lost 
in  the  sea !  Oh,  my  poor  brother !  Drowned  in 
the  deep  waters!  Brother!  oh,  brother!  can 
you  not  return?  No,  never.  Too  deep — far 
down  in  the  cold  sea.  God  have  mercy  on  thee, 
my  dear  lost  brother!  Oh,  hapless  fate!  So 
sudden !  He  looked  and  smiled — he  was  happy : 
I  went  away — they  called  me — *your  brother  is 
lost!'  Oh,  God  of  Israel !  pity  my  lost  Eli — so 
lovely !  so  kind !  so  joyful !  In  a  moment,  he 
fell,  he  sunk ;  they  could  not  save  him.  Alas  for 
thee,  my  brother — cold!  silent!  alone!  deep! 
No  friend  can  find  thee  there,  oh,  lost  brother ! 
I  cannot  close  thy  dear  eyes,  in  thy  dark,  briny 
bed.  Thy  heart  is  cold,  that  heart  that  loved  me 
60 — Oh,  my  heart  will  break  !  Oh,  that  I  had 
died  for  thee,  beloved  Eli !  Alas,  he  hears  me 
not !  He  hears  no  more  the  storms  of  this  dark 
world — poor  brother — in  his  oozy  bed,  far,  far 
dow  n  beneath  the  waves.  Farewell,  lost  brother 
" — farewell  forever." 

But  vainly  do  I  attempt  to  describe  her  grief, 
or  to  give  a  just  conception  of  her  heart-rending 
lamentations. 

I  will  pass  briefly  over  the  next  stage  of  her 
mourning.  She  began  to  think  of  her  father*s 
bereavement,  and  to  condole  for  the  grief  that 
must  afflict  his  aged  breast,  when  he  should  hear 
that  his  only  son  was  lost.  Lastly  she  thought 
of  herself;  and  then  she  deplored  her  sad  con- 
dition as  a  lonely  and  friendless  maiden  on  a 
foreign  shore.  Here  I  made  a  second  attempt  to 
gain  her  attention,  that  I  might  assure  her  of  my 
friendship  and  protection.  Still,  though  some- 
times her  eye  seemed  to  rest  upon  me,  her  heart 
was  too  deeply  buried  in  grief,  her  soul  too  fully 
possessed  with  the  one  idea  of  her  bereavement, 
to  let  her  recognize  my  person,  or  remember  our 
late  acquaintance.  Her  eyes — those  eyes  lately 
BO  bright  with  intelligence  and  joyful  emotions — 
were  now  swollen  and  dimmed  with  weeping. 

I  kept  anxious  watch  over  her.  I  was  prompt 
to  see,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  every 
want.  I  had  administered  a  dose  of  laudanum 
mixed  with  a  cordial.  This  ultimately  produced 
a  soothing  effect ;  though  it  was  past  midnight 
before  she  could  cease  from  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation. But  exhausted  nature,  aided  by  the  ano- 
dyne, compelled  her  grief  at  last  to  yield  to  some 
intervals  of  repose.  She  sank  firet  into  short 
slumbers,  broken  by  starts  of  terror,  and  calls  for 
her  lost  brother  :  then  she  would  fall  back  again 
into  a  transient  oblivion  of  her  sorrows.  Fi- 
nally she  was  overcome  by  a  heavy  slumber  of 


two  hours.  When  she  awoke,  the  dark,  dismi! 
night  had  passed  away,  and  the  morning  broke 
less  cloudy  and  rainy.  I  watched  her  aoxioolj 
during  her  sleep,  and  more  anxiously  on  her  aw 
king,  fearful  lest  her  slumber  should  prove  to  be 
a  respite  without  relief.  For  an  instant,  fk 
looked  around  with  a  countenance  of  wild  af- 
fright. Then  remembering  her  situatioa,  sk 
began  to  sob  and  weep.  But  to  my  great  satt- 
faction,  she  soon  became  more  composed,  id 
gave  indications  of  a  returning  sensibility  to  prei- 
ent  objects.  When  she  looked  at  me  with  aeon- 
tenance  expressive  of  recognition,  and  Iditw 
near  to  address  her,  she  could  only  exclaim- 

**  Oh.  Mr.  Garame  !"  before  a  new  flood  if 
emotions  choked  her  utterance. 

**  Endeavor  to  compose  yourself,  dear Jodid,' 
was  all  that  I  could  say.  when  I  felt  a  sudib 
change  in  myself.  Thus  far  my  feelings  U 
been  absorbed  in  her*s  ;  my  whole  attention  y 
been  abstracted  from  self  and  fixed  on  thelorc^ 
sufferer,  whose  agony  of  grief  was  enough  to 
excite  a  demon's  pity.  Now  when  she  was » 
far  relieved  as  to  recognize  me,  and  callmynuBe, 
self-consciousness  returned ;  my  existence,  as  i 
distinct  being,  was  felt  again,  engrossing  sympa- 
thy yielded  to  a  softer  emotion,  all  the  fountain 
of  compassion  were  opened  within  me,  and  far 
some  time  we  silently  shed  our  tears  togetiicf. 

When  I  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  I  ga^e 
her  the  most  heart-felt  assurances  of  derote^ 
friendship ;  I  exhorted  her  to  rely  on  me  as  at 
affectionate  brother;  I  solemnly  promised  to  treat 
her  as  a  sister,  and  not  to  leave  her  antil  I  \d 
deposited  her  safely  with  her  friends.  I  saw 
with  unspeakable  satisfaction  that  she  could  aof 
listen,  that  she  understood  my  words,  and  tliar 
she  was  soothed  by  them ;  and  what  was  partiei- 
larly  gratifying,  that  her  grief,  although  still  poig- 
nant, had  passed  its  most  alarming  stage,  aarf 
that  she  no  longer  suffered  the  utter  despair  aid 
prostration  of  soul,  which  had  threatened  lod^ 
stroy  her  reason,  if  not  her  life. 

Hoping  that  she  might  sleep  again,  I  left  ^ 
cabin  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  I  retoraei  I 
found  her  dozing.  When  she  opened  her  ejei. 
I  asked  her  to  sit  up  and  take  some  food.  Sb 
could  only  swallow  a  little  tea.  I  then  reoewed 
my  expressions  of  condolence  and  fraternal eaie; 
afterwards  I  attempted  in  the  following  maoacr, 
to  direct  her  mind  to  the  best  source  of  coatf- 
lation : 

*'  My  dear  friend,  it  is  natural  that  yoa  sboofal 
grieve  intensely  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  so  d^ 
serving  of  all  your  affection.  I  too  have  lost  a 
him  a  friend,  whom  our  few  days*  acqualDtaaee 
had  taught  me  to  love,  as  one  brought  ap  viih 
me  from  childhood.  I  cannot  comfort  mj^ 
how  much  less  can  I  comfort  yon  1   Uswhi 
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ca»e  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  our  depen- 
dence on  a  higher  power,  who  overrules  our  des- 
tiny, and  ordains  both  our  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. He  has  sent  this  sore  aiSiction  upon  you, 
not  in  cruelty  but  in  love ;  for  when  He  afflicts, 
it  is  in  mercy.  He  wounds  to  heal,  and  bruises 
that  he  may  bind  np.  He  designs  by  the  ills  of 
this  life  to  train  us  for  a  happier  life  to  come. 
When  He  seems  prematurely  to  remove  our 
friends  away  from  us,  we  should  not  infer  that 
He  does  it  in  wrath  to  them  or  to  us :  we  see 
the  good  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  or 
suddenly  bereft  of  their  dearest  friends ;  then  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  not  chance  nor  fate, 
but  the  Father  of  Mercies  who  takes  them  away; 
and  that  their  removal  from  this  world,  where 
•in  entices  and  sorrow  afflicts,  is  no  evidence  of 
bis  having  cast  them  out  of  bis  paternal  care. 
He  can  still  behold  them  with  his  compassionate 
eye,  and  reach  them  with  his  arm,  that  is  not 
ooly  strong  to  save,  but  tender  in  the  guidance 
of  them  who  fear  Him,  frail  and  erring  as  they 
may  have  been.  Commit  yourself  then  to  His 
benevolent  care:  He  is  your  Father,  and  the 
Father  of  all  whom  you  love:  His  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works :  He  calls  Himself 
your  Father,  and  teaches  you  to  trust  in  Him  as 
the  God  of  love.  Open  your  heart  now  to  His 
eonsoiations :  He  will  heal  its  pains  and  mollify 
the  bruises  of  the  contrite  spirit.  Believe  that 
He  has  done  the  best  for  you  and  yours,  and  that 
some  day  both  you  and  your  lost  brother  will  see 
cause  to  thank  Him  for  this  dispensation." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  discourse. 

When  she  heard  another  speak  of  the  horrible 
disaster,  which  had,  since  yesterday,  cut  off  her 
communication  with  the  external  world,  her  grief 
started  afresh,  and  threatened  a  return  of  her 
violent  paroxysms.  I  was  at  first  alarmed  at  the 
effect  of  my  words,  and  was  sorry  that  1  had 
broached  the  subject.  But  as  I  proceeded,  she 
visibly  strove  against  her  feelings,  and  directed 
ber  attention  to  my  discourse.  When  I  had  con- 
cluded, I  saw  a  change  in  her  countenance ;  its 
late  unmixed  expression  of  anguish  was  mitiga- 
ted by  perceptible  indication  of  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Heaven  ?  In  a  few  hours  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  had  taken  the  best  course, 
when  I  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
opening  a  free  communication  between  our  minds 
on  the  subject  of  her  grief.  She  was  the  sooner 
drawn  off  from  the  first  absorbing  view  of  the 
calamity  as  a  present  object,  and  familiarized 
with  the  consideration  of  it  as  past,  irreversible, 
&nd,  therefore,  to  be  acquiesced  in  as  the  will  of 
Heaven :  and  the  farther  I  could  put  it  back  in 
the  order  of  her  remembrances,  by  occupying 
her  attention  with  other  objects,  the  sooner  would 


the  keen  edge  of  her  sorrow  be  blunted,  and  con* 
soling  thoughts  find  admission  to  her  heart. 

I  alone  exercised  any  care  over  her.  The 
captain  and  crew  showed  so  little  sympathy,  that 
I,  in  the  fulness  of  mine,  thought  them  brutally 
indifferent;  as  if  they  considered  the  drowning 
of  a  passenger  an  event  rather  to  be  expected 
than  lamented,  and  the  grief  of  a  lovely  tbter,  a 
womanish  weakness  scarcely  deserving  pity.  I 
have  since  learned  to  make  allowance  for  the 
circumstance,  that  whilst  I  had  leisure  to  think 
incessantly  of  Judith  and  her  sufferings,  they  had 
to  busy  themselves  with  their  navigation,  and 
felt  that  the  *  poor  girl,'  as  they  called  ber,  might 
be  left  to  my  willing  and  assiduous  attentions. 

Towards  evening  Judith  could  talk  with  me 
somewhat  freely  of  her  misfortune. 

"  Oh  my  friend,  (said  she  at  one  time,)  how 
kind  was  it  in  God  to  send  you  along  with  us  on 
this  fatal  voyage.  Dear,  lost  brother !  if  his  de- 
parted spirit  can  look  back  on  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  he  must  feel  comforted  to  think  that  so 
kind  a  friend  was  provided  for  his  poor  bereaved 
sister.  And  my  good  father!  bitter  enough  will 
be  the  day  when  he  shall  hear  that  the  best  com- 
fort of  bis  old  age  is  buried  in  the  ocean ;  but 
still  more  bitter  would  it  be,  if  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  hear  that  his  helpless  daughter  was  left  alone 
and  friendless  on  the  waves  of  a  foreign  shore." 

Here  a  gush  of  feeling  interrupted  her  speech; 
but  she  strove  for  self-command,  and  was  soon 
calmer  again.  Then  lifting  her  teary  eyes  and 
grief-worn  countenance  upon  me,  she  continued : 

♦♦  Mr.  Garame,  I  accept  your  offered  protec- 
tion— I  accept  it  gratefully :  pardon  me  that  I 
have  not  expressed  my  gratitude  and  my  confi- 
dence in  you  sooner.  Indeed  my  feelings  have 
been  too  strong  for  utterance.  Now  I  can  say 
that  I  feel  as  much  as  my  bruised  heart  is  capa- 
ble of  feeling.— yes,  I  do  feel  that  you  are  truly 
my  friend,  and  will  act  towards  me  the  part  of  a 
brother.  Alas !  no  one  else  can  now  show  me 
the  kindness  of  a  brother :  he  that  was  born  my 
brother,  and  from  my  childhood  endeared  him- 
self to  me  by  innumerable  kindnesses,  my  be- 
loved Eli,  is  now  cold  and  lifeless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Oh !  Jehovah,  God  of  Abraham, 
teach  me  resignation  !  Excuse  me,  dear  friend, 
I  cannot  refrain :  I  am  a  poor  bereft  thing :  a 
weak  creature  at  best,  always  needing  counsel 
and  guidance,  and  now  more  than  ever.  I  com- 
mit mj  self  to  your  care:  you  will  indulge  my 
weaknesses,  now  that  I  am  stricken  down,  and 
with  my  natural  infirmity,  have  to  bear  a  heavy 
load  of  sorry.  You  will  be  my  guardian,  my 
comforter,  and — my  brother." 

Having  said  this,  she  seemed  to  feel  more  ease, 
as  if  she  had  discharged  a  portion  of  her  load ; 
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she  fell  back  on  her  coach,  sobbed  a  little,  and 
then  sank  gently  to  sleep. 

As  the  native  vivacity  of  Judith's  feelings  made 
the  first  tempest  of  her  grief  irresistibly  violent, 
so  it  caused  the  tempest  sooner  to  spend  its  force, 
and  to  settle  down  into  a  comparative  calm. 
Never  had  I  seen  such  agonizing  distress — nay, 
such  frantic  desperation  of  grief  as  seized  her, 
when  the  lightning  stroke  of  bereavement  fell  so 
terribly  upon  her.  By  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  however,  she  could  take  some  nourish- 
ment, and  converse  with  less  frequent  spasms 
of  anguish.  But  the  effect  on  her  person  of  the 
mental  suffering  and  corporeal  exhaustion  of  the 
last  two  days,  struck  a  deep  impression  of  sad- 
ness upon  my  heart,  whenever  I  looked  at  her. 
Grief  had  in  this  short  time  driven  the  rosy  flush 
of  health  from  her  cheeks,  the  sparkling  radiance 
from  her  eyes,  the  buoyant  elasticity  from  her 
members,  and  had  left  her  faded  and  withered, 
like  a  scorched  blossom  of  the  desert. 

What  were  my  feelings,  when  I  had  leisure  to 
reflect  that  this  lovely  drooping  flower  was  now 
under  my  sole  care  !  And  by  what  a  surprising 
stroke  had  Divine  Providence  driven  her  for  shel- 
ter to  my  honor  and  benevolence !  In  herself  to 
me  the  loveliest,  she  was  made  by  these  affecting 
circumstances,  the  dearest  by  far  of  all  earthly 
beings.  My  passion,  heretofore  uncherished  in 
the  bud,  was  thus  nourished,  expanded,  matured, 
and  at  the  same  time  refined  into  the  teuderest 
and  most  unselfish  feeling  of  fraternal  affection. 
If  ever  my  breast  was  visited  by  the  pure  senti- 
ment and  seraphic  glow  of  an  angel's  love,  it 
was  now,  when  I  looked  on  that  countenance, 
pale  with  sorrow — remembering  how  lately  it 
shone  with  the  light  of  joyous  innocence ;  and 
comparing  its  expression  then  with  its  present 
look,  so  humbly  submissive,  yet  so  keenly  sor- 
rowful; so  smitten,  yet  so  patient  and  so  holy. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  she  began  to  express 
regret  for  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  that  she 
would  cause  me  to  experience.  I  replied,  tbat 
if  ever  in  future  life  I  could  reflect  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction  on  any  of  my  actions,  it  would  be 
upon  that  of  restoring  her  to  her  friends,  what- 
ever it  might  cost  me.  How  feelingly  did  she 
look  at  me  and  say — 

'*  The  mourner's  gratitude  will  be  a  poor  re- 
ward; but  the  mourner's  Heavenly  Friend,  in 
whom  you  have  taught  me  to  trust,  will  not 
forget  such  kindness. 

I  embraced  the  occasion  to  consult  her  about 
ulterior  movements,  after  we  should  reach  the 
Chesapeake ;  asking  her  to  tell  me,  without  re- 
serve, which  course  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
her;  whether  I  should  take  her  to  Rockbridge, 
until  I  could  prepare  to  go  with  her  to  London; 
or  whether  I  should  take  her  on  straight  way  to 
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"  WTiere  should  the  scholar  live  ?  In  solitnde  or  te» 
ty  ?  In  the  green  stillness  of  the  countrr  whm  becu 
hear  the  heart  of  Nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark,  gtty  ciy, 
where  he  can  hear  and  feel  the  throbbing  heart  (/nur 

When  the  student  sits  and  ponders 
On  the  wondrous  tomes  of  yore, 

And  his  mind,  dishearten'd,  wanders 
Thro*  their  wilderness  of  lore  ;— 

When  with  energies  aweary. 

By  their  tension  orerstrained. 
Sad  he  muses,  with  a  dreary 

Sense  of  what  is  nnattainad  ;— 


New  York  or  Boston,  and  thence  home,  leavi^ 
deficiencies  in  my  outfit  to  be  supplied  by  tb 
way. 

She  meditated  a  little  and  then  replied,  dnt 
she  could  now,  without  scruple,  accept  my  so^ 
vices  to  any  extent  that  might  be  necessary;  bat 
that  she  was  under  no  necessity  of  asking  meio 
go  all  the  way  to  London ;  that  her  brother  had 
arranged  with  a  friend  of  theirs  to  meet  hia  ii 
Boston,  where  he  had  lately  settled,  and  to  ea- 
bark  with  him  there  for  England ;  and  thatihe 
needed,  therefore,  to  ask  no  more  of  my  kiid- 
ness  than  to  go  with  her  to  Boston,  where  tfait 
friend  would  release  me  from  further  trouble « 
her  account.  She  added,  that  as  this  grett  ei- 
tension  of  my  journey  would  add  much  to  iti 
expense,  and  none  to  that  which  sbe  and  kr 
brother  would  have  incurred,  that  I  would  bi 
scruple  to  use  their  funds— especially  u  so  n> 
expected  and  so  large  an  increase  of  expenditaf 
might  not  have  been  provided  for. 

*'  But,  (said  she  iu  conclusion,)  though  I  wod 
not  unnecessarily  trouble  you  to  go  to  LoDdoii,?ct 
if  you  ever  find  occasion  to  visit  that  city,  I  dale 
that  you  give  me  and  my  friends  the  opportBjutj 
of  showing  that  we  remember  what  it  iitodeil 
kindly  with  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.'' 

Whatever  vague  desire  I  may  have  eDtertaised  , 
to  conduct  her  on  a  visit  to  my  native  vallej,  I  | 
acquiesced  without  hesitation  in  the  obrioDBpn- 
priety  of  the  course  that  she  suggested.  The 
same  reason  that  governed  her  choice  of  diii 
route,  made  it  proper  also  to  proceed  witboai 
delay  from  Norfolk  to  Baltimore  by  water,  ud 
thence  to  Boston,  through  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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When  the  fever'd  spirit  flutters, 

Restless  as  a  captive  birdt 
Conscious  that  it  never  utters 

Half  the  thoughts  within  it  stirred,— 

Let  him  close  the  misty  volumey 

Let  him  lay  aside  the  pen. 
Till  the  now  disturbing  column 

Shall  have  power  to  please  again. 


In  his  search  for  buried  treasures. 
He  the  present  overlooks ; 

He  hath  sometimes  need  of  pleasures 
IVhich  he  cannot  find  in  books. 


Shall  be  thread  the  streets  where,  crowded, 
Sweep  the  hurrying  masses  by,— 

Where  so  many  brows  are  clouded. 
And  eye  answers  not  to  eye  7 


Flaunting  wealth  with  gilded  graces,— 
Faces  young  and  faces  fair, 

Fashion — moulded,  till  no  traces 
Of  sweet  nature  linger  there  :— 


Care  with  lines  upon  its  forehead. 
Avarice  with  its  stony  gaze, 

Want  that  stalks  unhelpM  and  horrid. 
Meet  him  in  the  thronging  ways. 

Ah !  there's  nothing  here  to  lessen 
Thought,  among  these  eager  men,— 

Nothing  glad  enough  to  freshen 
Human  feelings  up  again. 


Nay,  pale  scholar !  seek  no  dwelling 
'Mid  this  rolling  tide  of  life ; 

Something  in  thy  heart  is  telling. 
Thou  would'st  sicken  of  the  strife. 


Go  where  Nature's  shadow'd  alleys 
Lure  thee  to  a  self-repose,— 

Wander  thro'  the  verdant  valleys 
Which  the  haunting  zephyr  knows. 

Stretch  thee  where  green,  mossy  ledges 
Overhang  some  murmuring  stream; 

Gazing  on  the  floating  sedges 
Will  beget  no  fever-dream. 

*Mid  the  forest  whisperings  linger. 
Close  to  Nature  as  thou  art, — 

Near  enough  to  lay  thy  finger 
On  the  pulses  of  her  heart ! 

What  a  measur'd,  gentle  beating ! 

Good  and  ill  there  wage  no  strife : 
Oh !  how  diflerent  the  meeting 

Ebbs  and  flows  of  human  life ! 


Turn  then,  student,  firom  the  lessons 
Taught  in  crowds  so  passion-whirl'd ; 

Go  where  thou  shalt  breathe  the  esseiwe 
Of  a  calmer,  purer  world  ! 


LITERARY  ENTERPRISE. 

Literary  Enterprise  embraces  all  those  exerci- 
ses of  the  mind,  which  haTe  for  their  aim  to  im« 
prove  the  faculties,  and  make  them  tributary  to 
our  happiness,  to  extend  man's  dominion  over 
nature,  and  multiply  the  outward  sources  of 
human  enjoyment.  It  seeks  to  place,  at  our  dis- 
posal, knowledge  with  its  accompanying  power, 
and  cultivated  minds  with  the  pleasures  that  flow 
from  developed  energies ;  and  withal  to  adorn 
and  elevate  the  character. 

With  such  lofty  purpose,  it  dispenses  its  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  all  classes  in  society.  It 
enters  the  palace  of  the  nobleman,  and  the  halo 
of  its  presence  rivals  the  richest  furniture  which 
gold  can  purchase  of  art.  It  visits  the  mansion 
of  the  citizen,  where  the  happy  blending  of  the 
useful  with  the  beautiful,  and  the  manifold  evi- 
dences of  good  taste  and  prosperity  bespeak  the 
cultivated  mind.  Nor  does  it  pass  by,  with  ne- 
glect, the  cheerful  cottage,  but  gives  it  some 
classic  name,  leaves  a  few  volumes  of  stories 
and  songs,  and  makes  the  inmates  there  all  the 
happier  hy  it. 

Not  only  all  classes,  but  all  pursuits,  are  adorn- 
ed with  graces,  and  armed  with  powers,  furnished 
by  Literary  Enterprise.  The  teacher  gains  from 
the  literary  department  of  his  vocation  the  charms 
to  throw  around  the  scientific.  He  unites  the 
agreeable  studies  with  the  severe,  the  elegant 
with  the  useful,  and  thus  makes  the  acquisition 
of  education  a  delightful  task,  as  when  the  Belles 
Lettres  and  Mathematics  are  presented  together. 
The  humble  advocate,  whose  fortune  is  bis 
thoughtful  brow,  takes  with  a  bold  hand  the 
treasures  of  literary  enterprise.  He  flings  across 
his  back  the  full  quiver  of  its  chosen  arrows,  and 
suspends  the  true  Damascus  blade  at  his  girdle, 
so  that  he  can  fight,  terribly,  in  the  cause  of  in- 
jured innocence,  fasten  his  adversary  to  the  earth 
with  the  well-driven  bolt,  and  cut  his  client  loose 
from  the  fetters  of  the  law.  Such  a  man  was 
William  Wirt,  not  more  distinguished  for  his 
legal,  than  his  literary,  attainments.  The  min- 
ister bows  in  prayer  for  success  to  his  mission, 
but,  if  he  would  win  the  heart,  and  steal  away 
the  affections  to  the  altar  where  he  worships,  ho 
must  borrow  his  imagery,  as  well  as  his  doctrines, 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
world's  best  literature,  whose  author  is  the  Au- 
thor of  all  things.  Such  a  man  was  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  a  profound  divine,  and  a  polished 
scholar. 

Not  only  all  classes  and  all  purautts  thus  de- 
rive much  of  their  vitality,  but  it  is,  likewise,  the 
successful  ventures  of  those  who  have  embarked 
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in  literary  enterprise  that  have  nedded  to  fame  all 
those  countries,  which  have  become  renowned. 
In  the  vineyards,  and  under  the  palm  trees  of 
France,  learning  is  associated  with  manners;  in 
the  baronial  halls  and  castles  of  England,  it 
rivals  unbounded  opulence  ;  in  the  United  States, 
it  sports  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  hill  side,  the 
playmate  of  Liberty.  See  what  lordly  company 
learning  keeps  among  the  nations !  Divest  those 
famous  countries  of  old  of  their  classic  memo- 
ries, and  the  magic  spell  that  goes  along  with 
their  history,  would  be  gone  forever.  The  travel- 
ler looks  with  admiration  upon  the  romantic 
solitudes  of  Switzerland,  and  the  idea  of  stillness 
and  beauty  carries  pleasure  to  the  mind  ;  he  looks 
with  awe  upon  the  magnilicent  scenery  of  Wales, 
and,  with  emotions  of  grandeur,  beholds  the 
rough  crags,  lifting  their  jagged  fronts  to  the 
clouds.  No  big  thought  is  delivered,  his  feelings 
are  confined  to  the  present,  because  there  are  no 
grand  associations  connected  with  the  prospect. 
But  let  him  go  to  Italy,  and  float  down  the  Ti- 
ber ;  let  him  see  a  few  statues  along  the  banks, 
here  and  there  some  old  temple  in  ruins,  or  even 
the  fragment  of  a  broken  column;  and  his  mind 
is  carried  back  into  the  past,  leaping  over  sixty 
generations,  while  hib  feelings  flow  forth  like  the 
rivers  that  water  a  continent,  lie  thinks  of  that 
great  republic  which  existed  two  thousand  years 
ago,  where  a  patriot  was  found  who  could  slay 
a  tyrant.  Every  thiug  has  its  tale  to  tell.  On 
the  banks,  the  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  leant 
upon  his  elbow  and  sung  his  Pastorals  ;  beneath 
the  broad  oaks  the  youths  of  that  period  went 
out,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  study  eloquence, 
and  there  too  the  young  heroes  were  taught  how 
to  buckle  their  belts,  and  how  to  march,  who 
afterwards  saved  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Literary  distinction  gives  a  fume  to  nations  that 
lives  after  they  have  perished,  and  when  their 
wrecks  iioat  around  us  like  dismembered  islands. 
What  is  Literary  Enterprise  ?  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  noble  faculties  of  the  mind  in  pursuit 
of  literary  excellence.  Is  not  this  within  the 
reach  of  all  1  The  literature  of  the  world  con- 
aists  of  three  plain  elements. — words — thoughts — 
and  feelings.  A  book  full  of  feelings  contains 
poeti'y :  a  book  full  of  thoughts  is  philosophy. 
W'e  read  the  story  of  Desdemona,  and  involun- 
tarily yield  a  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  calamities 
of  the  fair,  devoted,  but  ill-fated  bride.  We 
read  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  who  wouldn't 
weep,  or  the  character  of  that  srcrn  hero,  Cas- 
flius,  who  ''seldom  smiled,"  and  our  thou^^hts 
grow  strong  and  vigorous.  W^ords  are  not  light 
and  airy  nothings.  Mirabeau,  who  was  a  mas- 
ter of  the  human  passions,  has  said  that  *'•  words 
are  things."  Why  did  the  big  heart  uf  Xapoleon 
tremble  when,  on  the  lonely  inland  of  his  banish- 


ment, he  heard  a  peasant  boy  sing  the  Marseilles 
Hymn  ?  It  was  because  his  mind  was  carried 
**  o*er  the  waters  and  far  away"  to  bis  ungrate- 
ful France;  back  to  the  time  when  the  volcanoei 
of  ambition  boiled  in  his  bosom,  and  bis  uocoa- 
querable  armies  followed  him  up  the  Alpa ;  to  the 
time  when  the  plumes  of  his  Mar&hails  wav^ 
in  the  battle,  like  the  young  cedars  of  Leba- 
non in  the  gale.  Under  the  golden  dooae  of  the 
Tuilleries  he  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Ceaars; 
but,  alas !  the  grand  drama  had  shifted  its  latt 
scene,  and  left  the  hero  of  it  all  a  poor  exile  oa 
the  bleak  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  The  eonqacrcM't 
whom  the  chivalry  of  Europe  could  not  eubdne, 
wept,  like  a  child  over  his  broken  toys,  when  the 
words  of  that  national  air  fell  upon  bis  ear. 

A  haughty  monarch  once  sat  at  his  royal 
board,  and  banquetted  among  his  nobles  in  ail 
the  splendor  of  eastern  magnificence.  Grapcf 
were  brought  in  clusters,  from  bis  hanging  gar- 
dens, which  his  voluptuous  damsels  pressed  iato 
the  goblets,  and  music  lent  wings  to  the  light- 
footed  hours,  until  the  old  reveller  reeled  witli 
intoxication,  amid  the  festive  scene,  where  all 
was  melody,  and  bloom,  and  sparkle.  But  wbea 
he  saw  a  few  simple  words,  which  the  mysteri- 
ous hand  traced  upon  the  wall,  his  knees  emote 
together,  and  his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom,  for 
Belshazzar  was  awed  by  a  few  simple  words. 
They  are  the  language  of  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions, and  when  they  breathe  consolation  to  the 
broken-hearted,  they  mingle  thought  and  feeling 
in  a  whispered  music,  sweet  and  gentle  as  the 
low-toned  murmurs  of  the  harp,  when  the  notes 
of  tenderness  are  on  the  strings — while  at  times, 
when  the  orator  makes  them  a  part  of  action, 
they  tell  upon  the  heart  like  the  bugle-horn  of 
Rhoderic  Dhu  on  the  fierce  spirits  of  his  clans- 
men. 

These  then  are  the  elements  of  Literary  Ex- 
cellence, and  whoever  has  cultivated  his  feelins* 
aright,  so  that  his  sentiments  are  noble  and  he- 
roic, doing  honor  to  his  heart;  whoever  bii 
taken  his  thoughts  from  his  mind,  like  solid  blocks 
of  marble  from  the  quarry,  and  knows  the  lee 
and  force  of  words,  has  won  laurels  in  Literary 
Enterprise. 

Wo  know  the  value  and  importance  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Look  at  the  ship  leaving  the 
Crescent  City  if  you  please,  full-freighted  with 
all  the  rude  staples  of  the  country;  it  dances  its 
gay  cotillon  upon  the  waters,  and  is  off  on  the 
errand  of  exchanges.  Danger-proof  against  sea 
and  storm,  the  voyage  is  made,  and  the  gallant 
vessel  brings  hack  to  the  merchant,  the  mannfac- 
tures  of  Liverpool,  the  wines  and  silks  of  France, 
and  every  article  of  luxury  and  comfort  that  caa 
minister  to  his  wants.  In  Literary  Eoterpriee 
there  is  no  monopoly :  the  freedom  of  the  seat 
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is  ofl*erecl  to  every  craft,  and  the  foam-crested 
M^reath  greets  every  mariner  who  puts  sail  on  the 
bosom  of  literary  adventure,  giving  promise  that 
no  rude  breath  shall  disturb  the  wave,  though 
the  bark  be  as  frail  as  the  gossamer  car  of  the 
Persian  Peri. 

We  know  the  value  and  importance  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise.  The  farmer  furrows  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  scatters  the  wheat  upon  it; 
the  shower  and  sun  give  him  the  abundant  har- 
vest as  a  reward  to  his  honest  industry.  We 
read  the  proceeds  of  the  farmer's  enterprise  in 
the  peace  and  comfort  which  reign  at  his  home, 
"where  every  thing  is  as  happy  as  the  morning, 
from  the  martins  that  chase  off  the  hawks,  to  the 
gentle  poney  that  carries  the  little  boys  to  school. 
•Tie  a  pleasant  picture  for  the  Art  Union.  The 
farmer  at  home — at  his  own  fireside,  partaking 
the  fruits  of  his  toils  with  that  fond  one,  who  for 
many  long  years  has  proved  true  to  her  lord,  and 
Btill  has  smiles  for  him  at  his  coming*  though  l 
icebergs  should  be  his  companions  when  away,; 
w^hile  their  dear  little  ones  gather  around  them ' 
like  olive-plants  about  the  table  of  David.  (Hea- 1 
Ten  bless  the  honest  farmer!  long  may  he  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  toils,  and  wear  the  port  and  tone 
of  conscious  worth.  Heaven  bless  the  farmer*s 
daughter !  the  lily  by  the  fountain  is  not  more 
fair,  the  prisoner's  hope  of  liberty  is  not  more 
Bweet  and  the  spangled  dew  drop  on  the  thorn 
ia  not  more  pure  than  her  life,  her  hopes,  and 
her  innocent  joys.)  These  then  are  the  proceeds 
of  agricultural  enterprise,  and  will  furnish  anal- 
ogies wherewithal  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Lite- 
rary Enterprise  bids  us  to  plant  the  grape,  and 
"we  shall  enjoy  the  vintage — to  set  out  the  twig, 
and  the  best  fruits  of  the  orchard  shall  replenish 
our  wasted  stores, — to  scatter  the  good  faculties 
of  the  mind  over  its  field,  and  the  sheaves  of 
Tvisdom  shall  be  borne  to  our  granaries  by  arm- 
fulls.  Then  let  us  have  no  pent-up  intellects ; 
let  us  send  them  forth,  like  the  falcon  from  the 
lady's  wrist,  in  the  sporting  days  of  chivalry — 
out,  out  upon  the  wing. 

We  have  seen  the  influence  of  Literary  En- 
terprise upon  the  different  classes  in  society ;  upon 
the  different  pursuits  and  the  nations ;  we  have 
examined  its  elements,  and  enforced  its  claims. 
Literary  Enterprise  goes  farther,  gathering  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces  in  its  train,  and  dispenses 
its  blessings  to  both  the  sexes.  Surely  man  has  not 
all  the  interest  embarked  in  that  fleet  of  minds, 
-which,  like  a  uavy  of  royal  steamers,  has  floated 
over  the  gulpbs  of  time.  Is  there  no  dower  to 
be  portioned  off  from  that  princely  estate,  whose 
schedule  and  inventory  embrace  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  the  world  ?  Shall  we  spread  the 
banquet- table  in  the  garden,  and  not  make  the 
fiowers  welcome  to  the  festival  1    The  spontanea 


ous  feelings  of  the  heart  rise  up,  to  forbid  an  un- 
gallant  aflirmation.  No  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
prevails  in  literature.  The  halls  have  been  thrown 
wide  open,  the  walls  adorned  with  embroidered 
tapestry,  the  light  has  been  made  to  stream  in 
through  the  shaded  windows,  and  woman  has 
been  invited  to  come  in  to  the  guest  chamber  of 
literature,  sit  down  u[)on  the  ottoman,  and  be  as 
welcome  as  the  men.  The  refining  influence, 
which  Literary  Enterprise  bestows  upon  woman, 
displays  itself  most  eminently  and  most  delight- 
fully in  the  domestic  circle.  At  the  opera,  or 
the  great  man's  levee,  her  stately  gait  and  haughty 
bearing,  as  though  some  planet  moved  among 
inferior  stars,  commands  idolatry  from  the  undis- 
criminating  lordlings.  But  the  wise  and  good 
look  to  that  sacred  tabernacle,  enshrined  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  unworthy,  home,  be  it  ever 
so  homely,  and  there  forget  the  comeliness  and 
graces  of  the  person  in  the  graces  of  the  mind. 
All  the  bright  rays  which  the  moon  borrows  from 
the  sun,  are  given  to  the  earth,  and  they  fall  upon 
it  like  mautles  of  silver.  All  the  elegauce  and 
excellence  of  mind,  which  Literary  Enterprise 
lends  to  woman,  are  parceled  out  to  the  domes- 
tic circle,  and  are  there  esteemed  more  priceless 
than  mautles  of  gold. 

S.  G.  S. 
Arkansas,  July  26th,  1850. 


THE  CONTRAST : 

OR  A  MIRROR  FOR  WOMEN. 

BT   ALTON. 

"  But  ^rant  in  public  men  sometimes  are  shown, 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone : 
Our  bolder  tnlrnta  in  full  displayed, 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade.** 

[Pope. 

Oh,  Woman — ^noble  Woman!  at  thy  shrine 
None  bows  with  purer,  holier  love,  than  mine? 
3Ian,  calculating  Man,  alone  I  (thun. 
And  look  with  trembling  on  his  friendship  won  i 
For  if,  perchance,  by  gales  propitious  blown, 
A  simple  straw  within  the  scale  is  thrown, 
Where  both  his  hopes  and  mine  may  chance  to  be. 
And  thus  the  Prize,  too  partial,  yields  to  mo— 
As  quick  as  thought,  my  friend  becomes  a  foe. 
And  I  repent  thp  trust  'twas  folly  to  bestow. 
To  him  my  heart,  encased  in  mail  of  steel. 
Durst  not  one  pang,  one  anxious  hope  reveal; 
Intent  on  self,  wealth,  honor,  rank  and  gain, 
To  ask  his  sympathy's  to  ask  in  vain, 
But  Woman  !  unto  thcc,  without  control, 
I  ope  my  heart  and  pour  out  all  my  soni; 
Nor  mean  betrayal  at  thy  side  may  fear. 
But  know  thee  honest,  zealous  and  sincere : 
For,  grateful  unto  thee,  I  owe  the  best. 
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The  noblest  feelings,  which  incite  my  breaflt. 

When  man  with  sophistry  and  cunning  art. 

Would  steal  my  virtue  and  corrupt  my  heart, 

'Twas  thou  exposed  (he  base  design  to  viewt 

And  bared  the  falsehood  I  might  else  pursue, 

Unfurled  Truth's  banner  to  my  ardent  eyes, 

Most  sweetly  whispering — **  Here  true  greatness  lies. 

This,  through  Life's  wars,  nerved  with  an  iron  will, 

Though  foes  overwhelm  thee,  grasp  unflinching  still. 

Scorn,  scorn  to  yield  it,  if  thou  canst  not  win 

The  tempting  prize,  without  embracing  sin— 

A  guilty  Conscience  rings  to  peace  a  knell. 

And  bids  thee  feel  on  earth  the  pangs  of  hell ; 

Bids  thee  to  curse  each  day  which  God  bestows, 

Since  each  but  siuks  thee  deeper  in  thy  woes  !" 

In  burning  letters  stamped  upon  my  heart, 

Such  are  the  truths  thy  sacred  lips  impart : 

Then  smile  not  if  I  worship  thee  with  awe, 

Regard  thee  holy  and  thy  words  my  law ; 

And,  unsuspecting,  proudly  dare  to  deem 

Thou  art  sincerely  what  thou  here  dost  seem— 

For,  oh !  if  thou  art  not  that  shining  Light 

To  beacon  man  along  this  path  of  night ; 

If  thou  hast  not,  within  thy  spotless  soul, 

Those  golden  virtues  which  redeem  the  whole  : 

The  world  a  charnel-house  of  misery, 

Must  'neath  a  Maker's  frown,  dissolving  cease  to  be. 

Hail  pleasing  Memory !  at  thy  sacred  shrine, 
A  suppliant  kneeling,  prays  thy  aid  divine, 
That  thou  mayst  now  inspire  his  glowing  breast 
To  paint  in  one  tlie  features  of  the  rest ! 

*Tis  well,  I  thank  thee — in  thy  mirror's  rays, 
A  matchless  form  now  greets  my  raptured  gaze ; 
Soft  o'er  her  cheek,  what  sweet  confusion  steals, 
As  timid  Hebe  every  blush  reveals ; 
A  brow  so  bright,  'twould  seem  tlie  Cynthian-queen 
Resigned  her  crown  to  grace  its  sacred  mien ; 
Pure  cheeks,  whereon  ere  while  she  slept  in  bliss, 
The  rosy  Mom,  in  rapture  prest  a  kiss ; 
Eyes,  in  whose  liquid  depths  the  soul  is  seen. 
Inspiring  all  the  majesty  of  Beauty's  queen — 
Eyes  that  each  hope  of  love,  or  fear  reveal, 
Though,  from  the  precious  lips,  no  murmurs  steal; 
Ob,  lips,  whereon,  struck  with  the  form  divine. 
Young  Bacchus  gazing,  spilt  the  ruby  wine ; 
A  form,  the  Graces  wept  should  be  so  fair. 
That  not  another  charm  could  now  be  added  there! 

But  not  for  these  bewitching  charms,  alone, 
Do  I  exalt  thee  to  an  envied  throne. 
Oh  Beauty !  though  thou  be  surpassing  fair, 
W^here  is  thy  worth  without  iVteheart  be  there! 
For  though  the  magic  of  a  pure  profile 
May  hold  proud  man  in  bondage  for  a  while. 
Yet,  if  no  wreath  of  kindness  grace  thy  brow, 
And  thou  art  scornful  of  his  holy  vow, — 
Weak  creatures  at  thy  shrine  thou  mayst  retain, 
But  manly  hearts  will  leave  thee  in  disdain !  — 
For  who  would  breathe  before  a  thing  of  art 
The  pure  devotion  of  an  ardent  heart? 
God  formed  thee  for  man's  comfort — if  no  tovl 
Thou  hast,  tlien  thou  art  wanting  in  the  whole! 
Where  thy  enchantments*  if  the  daughter  ne'er, 
With  words  of  love,  delights  a  parent's  ear  7 
Or  if  a  sister  ne'er  exults  in  pride. 
With  tenderness  to  seek  a  brotlier's  side  ? 
Or  if  the  wife — to  whom,  when  all  the  world 
Its  bitter  scorn  upon  his  name  hath  hurled. 
He  fondly  turns,  that  sacred  love  to  claim 
Which  Hymen  wreaths  around  the  holy  name — 
If  she  can  breathe  no  soothing  accents  near 
A  Borrowed  husband's  bleeding  heart  to  cheer : 


Oh  Beauty !  whom  men  blindly  call  divine, 
Where  then  the  value  of  thy  heartless  shrine! 

Then  nay — ^it  is  not  Beauty  which,  alone, 
A  magic  charm  around  the  form  hath  thrown 
Whose  image  memory  pictures  to  my  gaze, 
And  bids  me  thus  award  the  meed  of  praise; 
But  Beauty  with  Affection's  heart  combined, 
A  modest  manner,  and  a  generous  mind ; 
These  point  to  man  that  if  Perfection  e'er 
Descends  on  earth,  here  may  he  find  it — here! 
No  coquette-snares  she  weaves,  with  loathsome  ut, 
To  gratify  a  cold  ambitious  heart — 
Luring  the  suitor  at  her  feet  to  kneel. 
To  breathe  a  love  she  knows  she  cannot  feel ; 
And  there  encouraging  with  serpent  gaze, 
The  pleasing  incense  of  his  soul-felt  praise. 
Then,  when  o'erwearied  with  his  sighs  forloni, 
Her  haughty  lip  curls  in  triumphant  scorn. 
But,  captive  to  the  graces  she  reveals, 
If,  At  her  side,  a  suitor  fondly  kneels, 
And  breathes,  in  glowing  words,  the  fervent  prayer. 
Which,  in  her  heart,  can  find  no  answer  there: 
Oh !  not  with  scorn  she  spumB  him  from  her  eyes. 
But  mourns  that  fete^requiting  love  denies; 
And,  grateful  for  the  praise  his  words  extend. 
Converts  the  lover  to  the  faithful  friend ; 
While  if,  perchance,  his  words  her  bosom  move, 
And,  to  his  own  her  heart  responds  with  love. 
Filled  with  emotion  (irom  Love's  thrilling  name. 
Her  trembling  lips  disclose  the  vurgin-flame. 
That  in  her  gentle  bosom  proudly  glows 
To  tell  him  how  much  love  her  heart  on  him  bestovs' 

Stretched  on  a  fevered  couch,  a  fiither  here 
Finds  every  comfort  in  her  tender  care : 
With  sweet  anxiety  she'll  ne'er  allow 
The  stranger's  hand  to  cool  his  burning  brow, 
But,  unremittmg  with  attentions  kind. 
His  every  want  still  occupies  her  mind. 
And  if,  when  all  is  done,  in  vain,  to  save. 
Death's  fatal  hand  removes  him  to  the  grave, 
Conceals  her  sorrow — acts  the  daogbler's  part, 
By  offering  comfort  to  the  widowed-heart : 
Unlocks  the  Word,  and,  from  its  mystic  scroll. 
Reveals  the  promise  to  an  upright  soul. 
And  sweetly  whispers — Mourn  not  thus  in  vain. 
Our  Saviour  saith  the  good  shall  meet  again. 
Where  e>ach  of  bliss  receives  an  endless  store, 
And,  crowned  with  glory,  greet  to  part  no  more' 

A  brother,  home  returning  meets  her  eyes. 
And  feels  how  much  a  sister's  love  to  prize.] 
Each  word  his  lips  breathe  to  her  listening  ear, 
Within  her  heart,  is  cherished  deeply  dear ; 
While,  in  return,  her  soul  bewitching  smile 
Bids  him  to  scorn  the  world,  if  coldly  it  revile! 

Mindful  that  gifls  which  Fortune  here  bestows 
Should  never  prompt  to  scorn  another's  woes. 
With  charity  she'll  kindly  seek  the  door. 
And  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  suffering  poor : 
Nor  can  ei^oy  the  luxury  she  receives. 
While  Misery,  gauntand  cold,  in  shivering  angnisii  gnET» 

Endearing  Woman !  since  my  song  declares 
How  truly  deep  my  soul  thy  form  reveres. 
Start  not  if  now  my  heart,  by  anger  torn, 
Upon  thy  name  poure  out  its  bitter  scora. 
Upon  thy  name — mark  well  the  word,  for  all 
May  not  be  woman  whom  we  woman  call ; 
Some,  heedless  of  the  honor  it  doth  yield. 
Scorn  all  its  claims,  to  take  with  man  the  field, 
These  Amazonians,  bemg  of  no  sex, 
Man  not,  like  thee  of  gentle  mould,  respects. 
They  sadly  jealous  of  his  empty  nsjiie. 
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To  he.  notorious  is  their  hiffliest  nira : 

Their  arras  too  weak  to  wield  the  lordly  ^wcird, 

Their  lougncs  with  nlrnder  wound  at  every  word. 

AIa9 !  that  woman  ever  nhould  despite 
Tliat  charm  which,  winning,  ronders  man  her  prize ; 
That  charm,  a  hearty  which,  when  it  cannot  praise, 
Silence  prefers,  if  speaking  hrinff  disgrace; 
A  heart  tliat  prompts,  where'er  the  eye  may  turn, 
Not  faults  to  9eck,  hut  virtues  to  dieccni, 
A  heart  which,  conscious  naug:ht  is  perfect  here, 
Bestows  on  all  that  charity  so  dear ; 
To  pach,  deserving,  givei»  the  sweet  reward 
That,  in  the  bosom,  vibrates  overy  chord. 
Oh  shame!  that,  heedless  of  so  pure  a  choice, 
She  once  should  stoop  to  list  to  Folly's  voice ; 
And  sacrifice,  to  please  ambitious  pride. 
That  magic  charm  which  makes  the  happy  bride. 
Does  Folly  picture  to  her  eager  eyes 
That  man  will  smile,  and  laud  her  to  the  skies  7 
Despise  his  feeling!*,  since  it  her  exalts. 
Nor  pause  to  question  if  the  charge  be  false, 
k&  here  and  there  a  little  wit  if  seen 
To  gild  the  poison  which  lies  hid  between  ? 
Nay— she  should  learn  that  truth  we  fear  to  trast, 
if, mixed  with  falsehood,  it  excites  disgust; 
Forlhus suspicion,  in  the  wary  mind. 
Will  bid  us  spurn  the  whole,  as  false,  when  thus  combined. 

Accursed  by  Envjs  there  are  hearts  ou  earth 
Tliat  find  no  pleasure  in  another's  worth  ; 
fiat  bum  with  auger,  if  jterchance  a  name 
li'crowncd  with  honor  which  they  cannot  claim; 
The  noblest  friend  to  Rancour  sacrifice, 
li,  o'er  the  ruin,  they  may  proudly  rise. 
Adorned  with  virtue,  is  she  truly  great, 
Aud  stands  above  them  in  her  hisrh  estate  7 — 
lu  vaiu  they  strive  to  gain  that  lofly  throne, 
But  sink  it  to  a  level  with  their  own! 
h  she  a  spirit  hospitably  warm, 
(ilad  to  protect  the  stranger  from  the  storm, 
fil^t  with  a  heart  to  virtue's  paths  inclined. 
Pure  loodesi  fccliugs  and  a  generous  mind, 
Uliich  bid  lier  tremble  at  the  thought  of  vice. 
Nor  heed  tlie  luonntcr,  though  she  sacrifice 
t'ubou&ded  wealth,  rank,  station  or  proud  fame, 
Ut  gaining  these,  she  lose  a  spotless  name  7 
Let  her  be  this,  if  she  would  tain  be  stung 
With  all  the  vcuom  of  a  slanderous  tongue ! 

Candor!  the  word, by  such  too  oft  misused, 
A  word  by  slander  sbauiefully  abused; 
A  veil  cast  boldly  o'er  coufiding  eyes, 
To  ."crecn  the  guilt  which  'neath  the  action  lies; 
A  cruel  sword  with  which  she  wounds  the  heart. 
Then  archly  whispers—*  'Tis  the  friend's  true  part ;' 

'Tis  Candor  listens  with  attentive  ear. 
To  all  detractions  which  are  uttered  near; 
And  marks,  with  jealous  care,  each  thoughtless  word. 
On  memory's  leaf  tlie  eafrer  ear  hath  heard ; 
Then  all  triumphant  swiftly  smiling  flies 
To  seek  the  victim  of  these  calumnies ; 
To  whom  in  accents  musically  sweet, 
fiuiwiih  a  heort  of  poisonous  deceit, 
With  rage  dissembled—"  Vesta,  could  T  hear, 
Thy  name  denounced,  nor  tell  my  friend  so  dear?" 
And  marks  with  malice  glistening  in  her  eye,. 
How  every  word  inflicts  fresh  agony ; 
Fonuing  the  flames  of  anger  as  tliey  rise. 
Delighted  thus  she'th  made  them  enemies. 
Then  to  the  other  friend,  full  quickly  now 
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Returns,  in  triumph,  wi»h  a  mock-rrief  hrow, 

And  bids  l;er,  "Ninbe  all  teari*,"  to  know, 

Tliat  Vc«la,  so  beloved,  hath  uirned  her  bitter  foe  ! 

'Tis  Candor,  with  a  serpent's  cunning  art, 
VVho  basely  steals  within  a  husband's  heart; 
And,  prone  the  demon-purpose  to  fulfil. 
O'er  its  pure  love  her  poisonous  dews  distil ; 
When,  (|uick  as  lightning  through  the  clouded  sky, 
The  poison  spread,  gives  birth  to  Jealousy. 
Twin  ofllspring,  thus.  Hate  also  now  is  bom. 
To  teach  his  lips  harsh  words  of  cniel  scorn. 
Far  from  his  eyes  pretended  veils  she'll  tear. 
Which  Love,  she  soith,  too  long  hath  folded  there ; 
And  bid  him  view,  to  proper  light  restored, 
The  treacherous  conduct  of  a  wife  adored : 
Bid  him  behold  aflTcctions  he  would  prove, 
Weighed  in  the  balance  witli  another's  love ; 
Kid  him  believe  a  gentle  Hebe's  smile 
Is  naught  but  Hecate's  hypocritic  guile, 
Till,  fired  with  rage,  his  spotless  w  ifc  is  spumed. 
And  soon  his  home  from  heaven  to  hell  is  turned. 
Wliilc  she  his  daughter,  decked  in  matchless  charmB, 
No  longer  now  delights  his  fondling  arms. 
For  in  the  daughter,  lo,  the  mother  lives. 
And  all  liis  anger  thus,  'gainst  innocence,  revives ! 

But  where  tlie  honor  of  his  name — his  ton. 
Whose  thoughu  and  feelings  with  his  should  be  one,^ 
To  whom,  though  all  forsake  him,  in  the  end. 
Still  may  he  turn  and  say,  1  have  a  friend  7 
Hath  Slander's  rancorous  voice  been  silent  there, 
Nor  breatiied  her  poison  in  a  father's  ear ; 
Still  to  the  son  doth  he  coufiding  turn. 
And  for  his  proud  success  still  foudly  yeam  7 
Nay—for  already,  with  persuasive  art, 
The  serpent  coils  around  bis  trusting  heart; 
And,  with  the  wisdom  of  impartial  eyes. 
Pretends  of  dangers  pending  to  apprize  : 
**  Old  man!  thou'rt  passing  rapid  fi-om  life's  stage, 
Fast  o'er  thy  form  now  steal  the  marks  of  age ; 
Thy  hair  is  silvered  and  thy  stout  fonn  l>ent. 
Weak  grow  thy  limbs,  life's  sand  is  nearly  spent. 
But  deem  you  this  by  m«  is  seen  alone. 
Nor  yet  hath  struck,  too  well,  thy  jealous  son  7 
Who  o'er  thy  grave,  imaginative  stands 
Lord  of  thy  purse  and  master  of  thy  lands  7 
Hast  not  observed  the  proud  boy's  bearing  high. 
Or  how  he  views  thee  with  contemptuous  eye^ 
If,  fondly  anxious  for  his  welfare  here. 
Thou  whispcrest  words  of  counsel  to  his  ear  7— 
Rise  in  thy  might,  lay  down  a  tyrant  law. 
And  prove  thou  hast  him  yet  in  trembling  awe ; 
Grind  him,  like  dust,  beneath  thy  trampling  feet. 
And  break  his  spuit  in  a  proud  defeat ; 
Till,  crushed  a  worm,  he  owns  thy  haughty  ways. 
And  iron  rules  submissively  obeys !" 

Oh!  hellish  Slander!  such  the  cursed  acts 
Thy  treacherous  candor  in  the  world  transacts. 
Thou,  who  wouldst  be  the  self-elected  one. 
To  judge  our  virtues  and  our  just  renown  ; 
Or  mark  our  feelings  and,  witli  mock  regard, 
Chastise,  as  guilt,  what  Justice  would  reward ! 
Away— away !  thou  loathsome  tiling,  away. 
Nor  seek  mid  men,  but  demons  for  thy  prey  ; 
Where'er  thy  feet  support  tliy  hideous  weight, 
Trees,  buds  and  flowers,  wither  at  thy  feet. 
Earth  is  a  mead  too  beauteously  pure. 
To  yield  one  spot  where  thou  mayst  dwell  secure: 
Before  thee  home,  thy  pestilential  breath 
Breeds  Envy,  Malice,  Pride,  Discord, vile  Hateond  Death! 


Mimoriet.    Thi  Opal  Ring. 
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MEMORIES. 

THE    OPAL    RING. 

BT   A   LAOT   OF   VIRGINIA. 
**  He  wrote  amid  the  ruinB  of  his  heart. — FetiuM, 

I  am  no  Philosopher,  but  yet  I  take  a  chastened 
pleasure  in  what  may  be  called  the  Philosophy 
of  Life. 

I  love  to  go  back  to  the  glittering  springs, 
whence  the  broad  river  bas  drawn  its  torrent  of 
waters,  and  from  the  pure  sources  which  have 
first  flashed  back  the  sunbeam,  or  quivered  with 
the  moonlight,  I  like  to  follow  the  devious 
windings  of  the  nascent  brook,  adorned  with  its 
tracery  of  bloom — the  tortuous  pathway  of  the 
wideniug  streamlet,  wearing  its  fringes  of  bend- 
ing h(»ughs  and  blossoming  tendrils — the  morn 
majestic,  undulating  sweep  of  the  great  reservoir 
of  many  tribtiraries,  the  rolling,  rushing,  broad- 
ening river,  with  its  foaming  eddies  and  its 
sleeping  pools — its  brawling  rapids,  and  its  rip- 
pling tides.  Thus,  in  the  moral  world,  I  often 
revert  to  the  fair  beginnings  of  lifers  stream,  and 
pursuing  its  after  course,  and  marking  the  alter- 
nating currents  which  hurry  on  its  multitude  of 
waters,  to  the  last  groat  ocean,  I  deduce  ,  there- 
from, soul-ennobling,  spirit-strengthening  lessons! 

My  heart  is  one  vast  repository  of  memories, 
and  it,  ofttimes  pleases  me  to  register,  with  my 
visible  hand,  those  incidents  which  Remembrance 
has  chronicled,  and  perpetuated,  within  my  bo- 
som. I  now  bethink  me  of  the  warm  and  un- 
clouded light  of  a  June  sun,  lolling  in  half-breeze- 
less  indolence  upon  a  sloping  lawn.  Sequestered 
from  the  ardor  of  its  hot  noon,  by  the  botighs  of  in- 
terlacing trees  and  clambering  vines  I  whiled  away 
the  glowing  hours  with  u  dear  and  chosen  compan- 
ion. The  chime  of  her  gleeful  laughter  stirred 
the  summer  air,  and  words  of  music,  sparkling 
withjoyousness,  came  forth  in  hurrying  sentences 
from  her  roseate  lips.  She  was  the  bright  em- 
bodiment of  gladness — the  breathing  impersona- 
tion of  joy.  The  sunshine  seemed  to  seek-hor 
for  its  kindred  spirit,  and  as  she  sat,  graceful  as  a 
Dryad,  among  the  drooping  boughs  which  formed 
her  bower,  Phosbus  had  made  treasonable  com- 
pact with  Zephyrus,  and  the  leafy  portals  gained, 
stole  in  shyly,  and  trippingly ;  now  ho  kissed  the 
glowing  cheek,  which  beneath  such  amorous 
dalliance  put  on  a  deeper  flush — now  he  touched 
her  long  floating  locks,  so  dark  and  shadowy,  un- 
til they  caught  some  wandering  ray,  and  impri- 
soned it  within  their  silken  toils,  when  flying 
hither  and  thither,  to  escape  captivity,  the  truant 
sunbeam  lost  itself  in  la!)yrinthiau  masses,  and  so 
turned  the  tresses  to  gleaming  gold. 

*' I  could  quarrel  with  the  sunshine  for  thus  usur- 
ping part  of  my  fairy  domaij,"  spoke  the  laugh- 


ing girl,  '*  only  ihat  I  have  such  an  aflinity  with 
its  brightness,  in  all  things  else,  I  cannot  now 
assign  it  limits  which  it  dares  not  transgress. 
Well!  I  love  its  beaming  glories,  I  confess,  and 
in  the  days  of  mythic  worship  I  should  have  been 
a  devout  adorer  of  the  sun-clad  Apollo.  There 
must  be  sunshine  for  me  in  the  sky — sunsbtneoa 
the  earth — sunshine  in  my  hesgrt — naught  eUe  is 
the  fair  outer,  and  more  mysterious  inner  world! 
I  eschew  all  things  less  bright,  and  I  will  notrtgit- 
ter  aught  upon  my  memory  which  wean  oot 
rays.  The  motto  of  the  old  Venetian  dial  pksses 
me  well — 

**  Iloras  noil  nainero,  sine  serenas.** 

Yes!  i'faith,  like  the  poetic  time-piece,  whicb 
told  its  hours  by  the  unfolding  and  shutling  d 
bud  and  blossom,  I  intend  to  note  only  then 
moments  which  float  through  life  in  golden  vest- 
ments ;  and  with  flowery  crowu^  and  as  Prieslaa 
of  such  hours,  I  herewith  proclaim  rayeelt'' 
Thus  half-soliloquisiug,  the  giddy  girl  plucked 
from  the  turf  beside  her,  a  spire  of  the  *^  Naiad- 
like Lily  of  the  Vale,"  and  shook  its  snovry  bells 
in  playful  sport. 

Prattle  on,  thou  fair  spirit  of  joy  and  gladness! 
Linger  in  the  **  primrose  paths'*  of  early  gid- 
hood,  and  dally  with  its  flowerets  whilst  thoa 
may !  Though  there  may  be  more  radiant  skied 
and  more  alluring  blossoms  in  the  way  of  womaa- 
hood  which  is  stretching  before  thee,  those  skies 
now  bathed  in  thy  favorite  sunshine  may  yet  b?isg 
forth  the  surcharged  cloud,  and  those  blossoms, 
wthin  their  painted  chalices,  may  yet  bear  the  poi- 
sonous drop !  Yet  I  would  not  disenchant  thee ! 
I  would  not  blot  out  the  fair  Atlantis,  which  thoa 
so  est  gemming  the  dim  ocean  of  the  future!  I 
would  not  rifle  that  orient  isle  of  its  eamptneis 
luxurinnce,  and  its  summer  verdure!  I  wcmiU 
not  hang  wintry  icicles  upon  its  flowery  boughs! 
Too  soon  will  come  such  darkened  season  fortify 
young  life — the  stern  teachings,  and  nigged  wis- 
dom, and  chilling  knowledge,  which  blot  oat  ifet 
fairromances,  with  which  Hope  hath  beguiled  cre- 
dulous, trustful  youth  !  Ah  !  let  not  the  haod  bs 
mortaU  which  shall  erase  such  beauteous 


rings !  Let  the  teacher  be  Hfaverdy^  who  shai 
show  forth  to  human  vision  the  "  airy  notfaiags" 
on  which  we  have  based  so  many  glitteriog  ftt- 
hrics  !  Rather,  let  the  desecrator  tremble,  who, 
with  unhallowed  license,  woald  profane  the  P^ 
theon  of  Youth's  hopes,  and  bear  thence  lbs 
shrined  Gods  of  its  idolatry !  Let  him  pause,  crs 
he  distil  the  poison  in  the  golden  censer,  which 
makes  fragrant  a  heart's  sanctuary  !  Let  bisi 
deliberate,  •  ere  he  hush  the  dithyrambic  aoags, 
which  would  make  earth,  and  air,  and  life  vaA 
vocal  and  glorious  with  harmony  ! 
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In  folIowiDg  the  after  fate  of  the  companion  who 
shared  with  mo  the  brightness  of  that  summer 
noon,  and  in  sketching  the  outline  of  her  destiny, 
I  shall  call  her  Alethe,  and  thus  give  emt)odimcnt 
to  that  word,  which  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  their 
classic  tongue,  named  Truth.  It  was  the  spirit- 
ual, unblemished  truthfulness  of  character— the 
spotless  integrity  of  heart  and  principle,  striving 
to  cast  its  effulgence  oyer  the  grosser  material- 
ism of  life,  and  to  light  up  its  shadowy  masses 
with  the  radiance  of  her  own  spirit,  which  lent 
to  Alethe  her  sweetest  charm.  Her  nature  was 
guileless  and  stainless,  as  though  she  had  been 
nurtured  beneath  an  Angel's  wing,  and  the  inef- 
fable sweetness  of  her  countenance,  serene  and 
hearen-Iit,  like  summer^s  twilight,  proclaimed 
the  purity  of  the  soul  it  reflected. 

Eece!  Behold  her,  now  !  Girlhood  has  shed 
its  bloom,  and  the  ripe  maturity  of  womanhood  is 
resting  on  her.  She  has  passed  into  the  charmed 
world  of  which  she  has  so  long  dreamed,  and 
she  is  now  trying  its  bright  realities!  That 
witchery  of  beauty,  so  rarely  encountered  even 
in  the  fairest  phases  of  humanity,  that  we  are 
prone  to  consider  it  ideal,  and  only  the  fruit  of 
the  sculptor's  vision,  or  the  oflTspriug  of  the  lim- 
ner's dream,  does  not  form  her  dower.  And  yet 
there  is  an  entrancing  spell  in  her  face,  whose 
magic  you  cannot  translate.  Is  it  the  light  of 
those  large  eyes  which  bewilders  yon  ?  those  lu- 
minous, drooping  orbs,  so  oriental  in  their  dark- 
ness— so  dreamy  in  their  expression — so  melting 
in  their  tenderness  ? 

**  Thro'  whose  long,  dark  laphe?,  low  depending, 

The  soul  of  melancholy  gcuiiciiosd 
Gleams  iikea  sera]<li  from  Uio  :ikics  ilcscending  ?" 

or  is  it  the  changeful  cheek  which  moves  you  ? 
those  bright,  varied  alternations,  betraying  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  whose  deep,  fathomless  waves 
now  cast  up  rose  leaves—now  waft  the  white 
tints  of  the  water-lily  to  the  pure  surface  ?  As 
we  gaze  on  her,  methinks  her  beauty  has  grown 
more  earnest  in  its  character,  than  when  we  last 
sate  beside  her,  in  that  fairy  summer  bower,  and 
wove  legends  with  our  garlands,  and  blended  song 
with  the  minstrelsy  of  bird  and  bee.  She  is 
alone  now,  but  radiant  visions  and  beguiling 
shapes  are  encircling  her,  and  keeping  her  bright 
company.  Their  influences  are  resting  on  her 
features,  bathing  them  in  a  flood  of  rays,  and 
lending  to  her  countenance  that  lustre,  which  the 
summer's  sun  scatters  over  the  sky  he  approach- 
es— ^gold-tinted,  rainbow-dyed  heralds,  which 
company  with  the  dawn,  to  proclaim  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  noon-day.  Like  such  an  aus- 
picious Aurora,  did  Alethe's  beaming  counte- 
nance foretell  truly  burnished  hours  for  life's 
anient  noon?     We  shall  see ! 


Behold  her  now,  as  she  sits  in  solitude  and  si- 
lence! There  is  a  restless  quivering  of  the 
fringed  and  veined  eyelids,  as  they  droop  over 
the  orbs  beneath,  and  a  glittering  tear  hangs  pen- 
dant from  the  downcast  lash,  trembling  over  the 
illuminated  cheek,  like  a  rain-drop  suspended 
from  the  arching  cloud,  and  half-merged  in  the 
sunset  glories  of  the  horizon  beneath.  The  fluc- 
mating  tint  of  that  cheek — the  dawning  smile 
upon  the  lip,  seem  to  say  that  the  humid  eye  has 
overflowed  with  happiness,  and  that  those  spark- 
ling tributes,  gemming  the  drooping  lids,  are  ren- 
dered to  joy,  and  not  to  sorrow ;  while  the  half- 
recumbent  figure,  with  its  wavy,  willowy  out- 
line, and  the  cloud-like  masses  of  dark  brown 
hair,  in  the  abandon  of  attitude,  and  exuberance 
of  negligence,  tell  of  a  redundancy  of  bliss — a 
superfluity  of  happiness.  Need  I  say  Alethe 
loves?  Loves,  with  a  passion,  beauteous  in  its 
might—holy  in  its  ecstasy  ?  The  gates  of  her 
youth's  Eden  are  unclosed  before  her,  and, 
another  Peri,  her  heart  sings  loud  songs  of  tri- 
umph, as  she  feels  she  has  won  her  Paradise! 
She  loves — she  is  beloved;  two  points  in  a  woman's 
history,  whoso  opening  chapters  demand  no 
stylus  less  glowing  than  a  sunbeam,  to  register 
them,  but  whose  endings  are  oftimes  chronicled 
with  the  ensanguined  drops  from  a  broken  heart. 
Shall  such  be  the  fate  of  a  love  so  beautiful  as 
that  which  is  awakened  in  Alethe's  bosom  ?  A 
love  which  owns  no  weak  infancy — no  feeble 
youth — but  which  has  leaped  from  inception 
into  maturity,  like  lii$ht  from  chaos— like  the 
Cyprian  Goddess  from  the  billows,  all-armoured 
with  beauty — ready-girded  with  strength,  like 
Pallas,  full-grown,  full  armed,  from  the  brow  of 
Jove — 

"  Amor,  ch'appona  c'nato, 

Gia  ijrauUc  vola,  a  ijia  trioufa,  armato-" 

Oh !  Thou,  who  hast  moved  the  fathomless 
waters,  whose  names  had  else  slept  in  silence, 
tremble  to  quench  the  tide  which  has  welled 
forth,  in  one  sparkling  current,  at  thy  bidding  i 
Thou,  who  hast  entered  the  sanctuary  of  a  bo- 
som, which  Peace,  and  Innocence,  like  Twin 
Cherubim,  consecrated  and  guarded,  tremble  to 
shrine  on  its  pure  altars,  false  images,  and  mock- 
ing idols,  which  shall  crumble  into  dust  before  the 
gaze  of  the  worshipper !  Tremble,  lest  for  these 
things,  (rod  call  thee  into  judgment,  lest  Ue 
turn  thcsweets  of  thy  dearest  joys  into  bitterness, 
and  change  thy  sunshine  into  the  lightnings  which 
shall  consume  thee ! 


It  is  the  season  of  light,  and  of  blossom — of 
waving  trees,  and  balmy  zephyrs — the  flowery 
Spring  time  is  walking  abroad  upon  the  earth — 
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Nature  spreads  her  verdant  carpet  for  the  dainty 
footsteps  of  the  young  Goddess  of  the  year,  and 
she  waves  before  her  green  boughs  and  blossoming 
branches,  as  tnuuiphal  palms.  Yonder  is  an 
Arcadian  nook  in  this  emharras  des  richtsus^  to 
which  \  would  turn  your  regards.  Rich  masses 
of  forest  foliage  intertwine  in  one  luxuriant  tis- 
sue, and  the  tender  green  of  the  maple  blends, 
and  melts  in  soft  gradations,  with  the  darker 
tints  of  the  oak,  and  the  yet  more  sombre  colour- 
ing of  the  fragraut  cedar  tree.  Blossoms  of  bril- 
liant dye  have  tapestried  those  leafy  pavilions, 
and  incensed  garlands  droop  pendant  from  um- 
brageous canopies,  beneath  which  Nature  seems 
to  keep  her  festival,  as  in  a  banquet  chamber. 
Silver  waters  are  Hashing  and  chiming  near,  and 
fairy  barks,  their  white  sails  flapping  lazily  to  the 
fitful  evening  zephyrs,  are  lolling  gracefully  on 
the  river^:)  bosom.  On  a  rustic  seat  beneath  the 
shadowy  boughs  of  the  trees  Alethe  sits  beside 
her  lover.  There  is  that  same  angelic  rapture — 
that  deep  transceudant  joy  upon  her  counte- 
nance, which  irradiated  it  when  last  we  beheld 
her.  A  tender  smile  is  gleaming  upon  her  lip, 
but  her  eyes  are  downcast,  and  the  silken  lash 
throws  its  shade  upon  her  blushing  cheek.  What 
18  it  which  detains  the  downward  glance,  and 
keeps  the  vein-traced  eyelids  trembling,  and 
drooping  over  those  luminoutf  orbs  /  Sec !  upon 
the  lily  hand  which  lays  confidingly  in  that  of 
her  lover,  there  is  beaming  the  ellulgeuce  of  a 
rare  and  gorgeous  gem — clasping  one  snowy  fin- 
ger, the  rainbow  hues  of  a  spleudid  opal  are 
glowing  and  sparkling,  and  as  the  tremor  of  hap- 
piness quickens  the  pulse  of  that  little  hand,  the 
tell-tale  jewel  betrays  the  quivering  movement, 
catching  and  imprisoning  at  every  vibration  a 
new  and  lustrous  ray.  Hash  !  she  speaks,  and 
though  the  folds  of  her  downcast  lids  are  still 
veiling  the  starry  night  of  her  eyes,  one  can  w  ell 
imagine  their  liquid  tenderness  from  the  gentle 
tones,  as  rife  with  love  as  the  warbling  notes  the 
Nightingale  chants  to  the  Rose. 

**  Beautiful !  *  beautiful  exceedingly*  **  and  she 
pauses  momentarily,  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
resplendent  jewel,  ''but  its  brilliance  is  too 
changeful,  too  varying — I  have  heard  it  is  a 
weird  gem,  and  as  its  hues  are  shifting,  so  does 
it  typify  change  in  the  loved  and  trusted,  there- 
fore 1  would  not  hold  so  fatal  a  talisman  from 
you.  Change  1  ah !  *'  and  a  shudder  creeps  over 
her  slight  figure  as  she  draws  closer  and  more 
confidingly  to  the  manly  form  beside  her. 

"  Change  1  ah!  mentiou  it  nut,  Alethe  iioloved ! 
Can  the  wave  change  to  tlie  inooubeatu,  which 
it  leaps  upward  to  catch  ?  Can  the  flower  close 
its  petals  to  the  kiss  of  the  golden  sunlight,  or 
the  green  bough  turn  aside  its  leaflets,  from  the 
rain-drops  fur  which  the  hot  noon  makes  it  pant? 


Change  ?  ah !  think  it  not — name  it  not,  Alethe, 
fairest — dearest — gentlest !  ** 

Once,  briefly,  but  brightly,  those  downeast 
eyes  are  raised  to  the  face  of  the  apeaker,  bat 
heavy  laden,  drooping  withthe  weight  of  tendo^ 
ness — the  abounding  measure  of  idolatry,  wiadi 
even  their  eloquent  glances  cannot  rigkUji  idl 
of,  they  sink  again  beneath  the  shadowing  lids. 
The  lover*8  vision  rapturously  catches  the  loek 
that  gleamed  upon  him  with  mouieutary  radi- 
ance, and  his  heart  translates  its  lauf^uage. 
.  ' ''  Aletlie  !  my  beautiful !  my  adored  !  my  pofs 
Dian !  my  matchless  Divinity  1  My  all  that  Pas- 
try has  dreamed,  and  Love  has  deified !  Lan- 
guage has  no  term  to  embody  your  eutraDciog 
charm  for  me,  for,  were  every  glowing  syllable 
plucked  from  human  speech,  and  gathered  in  om 
burning  focus,  that  were  pale,  and  doll,  and  coH 
to  tell  of  the  ardor,  the  ecstasy,  the  eternity  of  mj 
love!  Alethe!  Alethe!  The  beautiful  naoM 
which  is  henceforth  the  magic  spell  of  my  beiag! 
I  would  garner  those  liquid  sounds  within  oij 
heart,  I  would  perpetuate  them  upon  my  lipg, 
I  would  make  their  very  echo  my  own,  that 
no  profane  tongue  might  syllable  a  narae  whieb 
is  my  music — my  adoring  hymn — ^my  triumphal 
song!" 

And  still  he  murmurs  the  beloved  name- 
still  he  lingers  with  caressing  foudneas  on  ki 
sounds — still  he  twines  his  arms,  with  tvild  rap- 
ture, around  the  willowy  form,  and  imprints apoa 
the  stainless  brow,  the  downcast  eyes,  the  pura 
and  niseaie  mouth,  vehement,  passionate,  lis- 
geriug  kisses. 

And  the  soft,  dreamy  lull  of  the  chiming  wa- 
ters, and  the  faint  whispering  breath  of  the  ver- 
nal zephyrs,  nj ingle  in  kindred  tuelody  with  tiie 
murmur  of  his  vow,  and  blend  haruioniously  w itfa 
the  music  of  his  endearing  words. 

I'ause,  thou  rapturous  adorer,  even  while soch 
vow  is  stirring  thy  lip,  and  while  the  -liquid  syl- 
lables of  such  tender  epithets  are  faUing  upoa 
the  deeps  of  her  heart,  like  sunbeams  u(>oa  tte 
fathomless  sea!  Is  it  the  delirium  of  pasiiss, 
wild  as  fleeting — fierce  as  ephemeral.  %vhicbfaaik 
voiced  those  umgic  woi*ds,and  kindled  that  bant- 
ing enthusiasm,  within  thy  breast  ?  Or  is  it 
Love — seraph-Love — heaven -descended  Love, 
which  hath  gifted  thee  with  its  tongue  of  holy 
fire,  and  clothed  thee  with  its  mantle  of  cekstial 
light  ?  Remember,  that  even  while  thon  speak- 
est,  the  recording  angel  handeth  over  the  Hook 
of  Life,  to  register  therein  the  impassioned  vow 
thon  hast  sworn  I  Wilt  thou  sulTer  such  reconls 
to  appear,  hereafter,  in  judgment  against  tbae? 

But  the  picture  is  fading  and  vanishing,  aad 
Alethe  still  wears  the  Opal  Ring! 

•  •  •  •  •  c  • 

Hours  of  happiness,  burnished  as  those  which 
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the  raiiiaiit  F.ros  brings,  can  fiiul  uo  Bttiii^  typ®* 
even  in  (he  oriental  tint«  of  a  painter's  palette, 
therefore  my  meagre  portraiture  cannot  faintly 
reflect  that  golden  atmosphere,  which  beaceforth 
eacircies  Aletbe. 

Time  %%ear8  on,  and  though  his  gleaming 
scythe  mows  down  legions  of  blossoms,  there  are 
still  myriads  of  joys — countless  hands  of  hopes 
stretching  down  the  limitless  perspective,  and 
with  these  he  has  yet  to  contend  for  a  ruthless 
triumph.  Alethe  smiles,  for  she  believes  they  will 
be  invincible  i 

How  smilingly  she  muses  over  the  weird  gift, 
whose  chameleon  hues  still  glitter  on  her  Guger! 
Those  varying  tints  uo  longer  bear  with  them 
their  shadowy  prophecy,  and  as  she  gazes  on  the 
miniature  rainbow  which  crests  its  jewelled  sur- 
face,  she  forgets  to  see  the  that  bow  of  promise 
lA  painted  therein,  with  a  brciken  circle — that 
there  is  a  foul  flaw,  a  deforming  blemish  upon 
iu changing  face!  And  day  by  day,  aye,  hour 
by  hour,  that  flaw  widens — that  Idemisb  dark- 
eut— until — until — butuo!  she  will  not  see  it! 
Love,  with  its  treacherous  hand,  has  drawn 
around  her  a  dazzling,  a  blinding  curtain— an 
ideal  world  has  grown  up  for  her.  As  she  sits 
•looe,  and  muses,  and  dreams  amid  these  fair 
creations,  the  music  of  Hope  comes  floating  from 
the  sanctuary  of  her  heart,  and  in  iu  heavenly 
authcms  the  onchantmentdeepens,  and  strength- 
ens, until  she  forgets  the  darker  shapes,  and  loss 
baruiouious  notes  which  people,  and  make  vocal, 
ilenlity. 

A  dim  hour  now  comes  on,  apace,  for  this  gen- 
tle enUiusiast,  and  the  pang  of  parting— the 
f^rtef  of  njirst  separation,  teaches  her  that  the 
shadow  companieth  with  the  light,  and  that  love 
•wneth  ils  iiiidnighl  as  its  noonday.  Hut  there 
are  stars  to  make  holy  that  night—- a  diadem  of 
coustellatious — a  coronet  of  riys  whei-ewith  to 
crown  such  darkness;  and  iho  LoveKs  hand  has 
not  been  laggard  to  weave  the  glittering  chaplet. 
See!  even  now,  site  bends  over  a  written  page 
whereon  the  heart  has  chronicled  its  faith  !  riolt 
smiles  dawn  upon  iJie  vermiltion  lips — and  tears 
like  **  pearlets  splintere<l  from  the  rain,"  through 
whose  transparent  medium  ihesnnlightsparkles, 
are  dropping  silently  from  the  dow  ncast  lash,  em- 
balming and  consecrating  the  vow  she  reads. 
But  there  is  no  biiterness  in  such  tear  drops,  for 
her  angelic  nature  tells  its  joys,  as  its  griefs,  by 
such  pure  and  beanuiig  messengers,  and  from 
those  haj'uionious,  eloquent  eyes,  the  soul  sends 
forth  dew-glistening  tril)ntcs,  alike  for  the  bliss 
which  enchants,  as  for  the  sorrow  which  appals! 
While  thus  Aletbe  lingers  over  those  magical  sen- 
tences, let  us  draw  nigh,  and  read  the  words 
which  claim  immortality,  for  the  passion  which 
prompts  them : 


**  Aletbe'  beloved  '  adored  !"  thus  speaks  the 
impassiooed  scroll,  ••  I  cannot  yet  believe  you  are 
far  from  we  I  cannot,  yet,  realize  the  dark, 
prosaic  hours,  which  have  succeeded  the  glow- 
ing radiance  of  my  bliss,  and  like  foul  spectres 
have  sundered  the  silver  cords  which  linked  me 
to  happiness  and  joy  !  1  have  dwelt  too  lougia 
the  lu8tn»ns  sunshine,  to  feel  so  suddenly,  that  its 
glow  and  warmth  are  vanished,  and  that  the 
night  is  darkening  about  me  !  Harmonies,  and 
perfume,  and  light — songs,  and  ze|)hyrs,  and  rays, 
are  still  lingering  around  mo  and  steeping  my 
soul  iu  one  delicious,  heavenly  spell,  for  Memory 
aboundetli  and  revellcth  iu  my  heart.  Yes ! 
Alethe  mine  !  you  are  beside  me  now,  as  of  late. 
The  caressing  fingers  which  playfully  twined 
themselves  in  my  hair,  are  wandering  there,  even 
now — the  fair  hand  whose  velvet  palm  has  dwelt 
upon  my  brow,  or  with  soft  dalliance  has  glided 
j  to  my  cheek,  is  resting  there  yet — the  graceful 
arm,  white  as  a  cloud-flake,  is  again  around  me 
I  with  its  twining  endirace — and  the  electric  touch 
[of  those  roseate  lips,  light  as  a  flower  leaf,  yet 
entrancing  as  luxury,  dreamy  as  oriental  odours, 

I  blissful  as  Taradise,  still  thrills  me  with  esctasy! 

''  Ah !  Alethe !  my  Beautiful !  my  Adored !  shall 

I I  name  it  Love  which  you,  enchantress  of  my 
I  being,  have  evoked  from  the  exhaustless  depths 

of  my  heart  1  Love,  which  hath  erst  so  inun- 
dated the  world  that  its  tide  is  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  profane  lips,  and  the  unhallowed  way- 
farer along  life's  path  dabbles  at  its  limpid  sources 
with  the  same  freedom,  as  the  initiated  in  pure 
places  stoops,  on  bended  knee  and  with  rever- 
ential brow,  to  qunif  its  silver  waters  ?  No ! 
Alethe!  no!  There  is  iu  mine  more  of  regali- 
j  ty — more  of  sovereignty — regal  in  its  treasures — 
sovereign  in  its  attitude — too  royal  to  be  adulte- 
rated— too  lofty  to  be  debased,  and  therefore 
higher,  holier,  sublimer  than  Love,  it  is,  rather, 
an  adoration^  'which  would  shrine  you  as  my 
8aint — a  tcorship^  w  hich  would  consecrate  you  as 
my  Augel — an  idolatry^  which  would  glorify  you 
as  my  Divinity.  Thus  would  1  hallow  you, 
Alethe,  beloved!  Thus  do  1  cherish  yon,  my 
Cieiii  of  Purity — my  liird  of  Beauty — my  Dove 
of  (lenileuess ! 

'^This  brief  partingshall  only  cementour  hearts 
more  closely,  dearest !  It  is  :i  dark  span  bet weeu 
two  glittering  points — a  narrow  torrent  between 
two  flowery  shores — and  the  gleaming  spots  shall 
shine  as  stars  when  the  chasm  is  passed — and 
the  (dossom-clad  Imrders  shall  bloom  with  peren- 
nial freshness  when  the  stream  is  spenjt.  The 
joy  beyond  bewilders  me  with  its  ecstasy — it 
transports  me  witli  its  rapture,  for  then — tbeii 
Alethe,  light  of  my  heart,  life  of  my  being,  you 
shall  be  mine — mine  only — mine  forever  f  " 

No  wonder  such  words  entrance  the  gentto 
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reader— *uo  wonder  she  smiles  upon  the  glowing 
page,  and  with  girlish  abandon  clasps  the  voice 
lesa  messengers  of  such  a  love  to  her  bosom,  as 
though  to  enshrine  them  in  so  pure  a  temple 
no  wonder  she  knits  them  to  her  lips  with  raptu- 
rous kisses,  as  though  to  blend  them  with  her 
fragrant  breath,  and  thus  endue  them  with  life 
and  voice ! 

And,  now,  the  Opal  Ring  sparkles  and  glows 
and  blushes  with  the  glinting  rays,  and  the  fast 
increasing  rift  upon  the  face  of  the  gem,  clothes 
itself  in  deceptive  light!  She  does  not  yet  dis- 
cern the  flaw,  or  her  loving  heart  would  have 
started  back  with  affright  even  now,  in  its  un- 
dimmed  zenith  of  joy! 

Tremble,  tremble,  thou  thoughtless  lover,  for 
the  priceless  jewel  thou  hast  won!  Thou  hast, 
perchance,  sought  it  long,  in  the  burden  and 
heat  of  life's  toilsome  day,  and  hast  groped 
wearily  for  its  storied  treasure,  and  when  thou 
had*st  deemed  it  but  a  fablcfl  gem,  lo !  it  hath 
ilashed  upon  thee,  with  its  transcendent  glories, 
mnd  thou  bast  hidden  it  in  the  foldings  of  thy 
heart!  Oh!  guard  it  well — watch  it  warily — 
tend  it  lovingly !  Let  no  shadow  blemish  its  lus- 
ter— no  foulness  defile  its  purity !  It  shall  be  a 
guiding  star  to  thee,  throughout  thy  pilgrimage, 
and  its  faithful  rays  shall  burn  in  thy  pathway, 
steadily  and  surely,  even  unto  the  end!  But  re- 
member! ah!  remember!  if  thou  be  recreant  to 
thy  trust,  God  shall  avenge  it  in  the  day  when 
He  maketh  up  his  jewels !  He  will,  then,  require 
of  thee  that  radiant  gem,  and  though  thou  be  at 
the  very  gates  of  Paradise,  and  with  poised  wing 
waiting  to  bathe  thy  spirit  in  the  streaming  glo- 
ries, which  make  glad  the  Blessed,  lie  will  ban- 
ish thee  from  the  golden  portals,  if  there  be 
spot,  or  stain,  or  blemish  upon  that  pearl,  which 
He  hath  committed  to  thy  keeping !  How, 
then,  shall  He  deal  with  thee,  if  thou  recklessly 
and  sinfully  cast  it  away  ? 


Months  are  gone,  and  sti!l  absence  continues, 
and  its  hours  grow  dimmer,  and  the  hopes  which 
soothed  the  weary  heart  are  waxing  fainter  and 
fainter!  Alethe  is  alone  again — and  again  the 
fair  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears,  but  this  time,  there 
is  no  brightness  on  those  cheeks,  for  the  hue  hath 
changed  to  the  tiutless  shade  of  **  monumental 
alabaster. "  The  lip  so  lately  decked  with 
healthful,  happy  colour,  is  uow  pale  and  trem- 
bling. In  one  hand  she  holds  an  open  letter,  hut 
its  lines  are  few,  and  its  page  is  blotted  with  the 
stains  of  weeping  ;  in  tlie  other  fair  hand,  now 
quivering  with  the  agony  of  a  blighted  spirit,  its 
palm,  no  longer  soft  and  roseate,  as  of  late,  but 
withered  aud  spectral,  there  gleam  the  fragments 
of  the  Opal  Ring!     Yes!  the  omen  is  accom- 


plished— the  speechless  prophecy  is  fulfilled— ib 
weird  gem  h  shattered !  There  lie  the  shivereil 
remnants,  each  still  mirroring  the  mimic  nn- 
bow^,  and  looking  up  with  mockiDgbrilliaBceiiti 
the  tearful  eyes  bent  down  upon  them.  As  ike 
broken  jewel  harh  escaped  from  the  rich  dnaiig 
around  it,  and  left  the  bright  goM  nnadonKitt 
as  Alethe  bows  her  head  over  the  fatri  letter, 
which  tells  her,  in  chilling  word,  and  with  arii 
courteous  phrase,  she  isalone— alone— the  great 
moral  convulsion  which  has  rent  her  best  it 
twain,  leaves  her  future  existence  blank  and 
void — without  brightness — without  adorameu! 
But  blessed  be  God!  the  *^fine  gold*'  is  idH 
there — yes!  still  there,  to  be  purified,  and  refined, 
and  chastened,  in  the  hot  crucible,  and  made  pn- 
cious  for  the  treasury  of  Heaven !  But  she  ea- 
not,  now^  believe  it,  as  she  cowers,  dismajei 
among  the  broken  images  of  ber  wonliippel 
hopes — she  cannot  now  believe  it,  as  she  sumi- 
ders  herself,  unresistingly  to  the  wild,  wbelmiig 
agony,  which  is  turning  her  into  stooe— as  she 
bends,  like  a  fragile  reed,  before  the  fierce  bbit 
of  the  whirlwind.  She  trembles  before  tbefieiy 
breath  of  the  lightning,  and  shudders  at  the  Tviee 
of  the  crashing  thunderbolt !  'Tis  a  tempest  to 
appal  and  scathe  the  stoutest  heart,  and  I  cumt 
depict  it! 

There  t>a  grief  whose  intensity  baffles  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  like  the  master  artist,  who  veiled  die 
anguish  his  pencil  could  not  delineate,  so,  in  the 
broad  picture  of  Humanity,  mingling  widi  its 
chiaro  oscuto,  there  are  dark,  sombre,  frigbdid 
depths,  which  we  cannot  portray,  and  before 
which,  we  hang  an  impenetrable  curtain. 

Weep  on  thou  fair  and  guileless  Spirit!  Ai- 
gels  shall  be  thy  comforters,  and  eerapbs  shal 
yet  make  melody  around  thee,  for  God  coootedi 
thy  pangs  and  puttetb  "  thy  tears  in  hk  bottle." 
Weep  on  for  a  season,  but  He  who  arrangeditbe 
'*  lilies  of  the  field**  in  all  their  splendor,  shaD 
surely  raise  thee  from  the  darkness  and  diat 
thou  spotless  and  drooping  Lily,  and  clotbe  ifeee 
yet  with  the  robes  of  gladness.  The  rahibtv 
borroweth  its  glory  from  the  weeping  cloud,  ui 
would  not  have  even  its  hues  of  light,  bat  fortbe 
tears  which  are  even  now  hanging  on  itsriffl! 

And  shall  not  man  shudder,  thus  tomardtefinr 
destiny  with  which  he  has  trifletj  1  Shall  beMt 
tremble,  thus  to  pollute  the  pure  springs  oft 
peace  with  which  he  has  sported?  ShallbeMt 
cower  beside  the  altar,  on  which  he  has  poared, 
in  sacrilegious  libation,  the  life-blood  of  a  loviag, 
trusting,  gentle  heart  ?  Though  he  triumph  ia 
the  s[M>ils  he  has  won,  shall  he  not  seetfaestiiiH 
ing  tears  which  dim  them  ?  Though  be  enll 
in  the  laurels  he  wears,  shall  he  not  perceive  dn 
poison  and  death  which  defile  them  ?  Ah!  fes! 
there  cometh  a  day^there  hastenetfa  tbe  boar 
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when  Retribution  shall  claim  her  own !  Like 
the  crowned  and  classic  Hero,  who  in  pomp  and 
pageantry  traversed  the  Via  Triumphalia,  but  still 
amid  the  peals  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  mil- 
liona,  heard  the  whispering  slave,  who  bade  him 
**  JReifiem6er ;"  so,  man  in  the  triumphal  path  of 
life,  in  the  brilliancy  and  tumult  of  the  world, 
owneth  his  murmuring  monitor,  conscience,  fear- 
less conscience,  who,  loud  over  the  clarion  blast 
of  plaudit — clear  over  the  syren  melody  of  adu 
lation,  whispereth  in  his  ear — ''Rtmemberl " 


•   Years  pass  away,  with  their  varying  seasons, 
and  as  Alethe  again  stands  before  us,  we  miss 
the  expression  of  sunny  happiness  which  once 
wrapped  her  in  its  glory  and  its  rays — we  miss 
the  roseate  blushes  and  the  flickering  smiles,  which 
once  swept  over  her  face  with  magic  altcruatious, 
Uke  bright-hued  summer  clouds.    In  her  aspect 
there  now  beams  an  ethereal  loveliness — a  moon- 
light beauty,  spiritual  and  silvery  as  a  halo  now 
encircles  her — a  "  prone  and  speechless  dialect" 
accompanies  her,  revealing  the  sufieriug  which 
has  chastened — the  renunciation  which  has  sub- 
dued her.     There  is,  as  it  wore,  a  soft  miserere 
breathing  forth  from  every  lineament,  and  lend- 
ing its  entrancing  charm  to  her  countenance,  uu- 
til  it  grows  dreamy  and  appealing  as  that  which 
haunted  the  vision  of  the  Italian  Paiuter,  and 
idealized  and  made  eternal  the  pale  beauty  of 
the  doomed  Cenci.    But  Alethe  is  tranquilly 
happy — peacefully  serene.    AH  the  wild  rapture 
which  once  stirred  the  bounding  pulses  of  her 
heart  is  quenched  forever — not  even  its  shadow 
remaineth!     All  the  tender  enthusiasm,  whose 
tones  once  sang  the  pagans  of  Hope,  is  perished 
forever — not  even  its  echo  lingeretb  I    But,  in 
place  of  the  feverish  bliss  in  which  she  once  ex- 
ulted, there  has  sprung  up  a  gende  joy — instead 
of  the  syreu  melody  which  once  beguiled  her, 
there  have   arisen  holier  songs,   and  she  has 
learned  to  find  her  pleasure  and  her  peace  therein. 
Memory  is  thus  sanctified  and  softened ;  for 
though  she  cannot  forget  that  sorrow,  crushing 
as  an  avalanche,  freezing  as  its  snow,  which  fell 
upon  her  spirit  in  the  Aurora  hours  of  life,  she 
BOW  perceives  its  purifying  influences — its  en- 
riching and  fertilizing  effects.     She  feels,  that  as 
the  eagle  is  nurtured  for  the  skies  mid  the  tumult 
of  the  tempest,  so  is  the  soul  tutored  for  a  fairer 
and  a  loftier  home,  amid  the  wild  crash  of  the 
great  moral  storm.     Such  belief  shines  through 
the  luminoui4  cloud  (that  liquid  lustre  born  of 
tears)  which  is  now  dissolving  in  her  eyes — it 
gleams  on  the  pure  surface  of  that  cheek,  so  spi- 
ritual in  its  tint,  that  if  a  momentary  flush  leap 
to  mingle  with  its  lilies,  you  see  somethiug  holy 
>&  its  glow,  and  straightway  bethink  yourself  of 


the  light,  stealing  with  chastened  splendor, 
through  the  '*  richly  dight"  window  of  some  old 
cathedral,  and  flinging  its  ray,  thus  softened,  thus 
subdued,  upon  the  white  marbles  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary! 

The  changeful  glories  of  the  Opal  Ring  are 
no  longer  cresdng  the  fiuger  of  Alethe*s  hand, 
but  where  the  treacherous  gem  once  glowed, 
there  is  now  beaming  the  steady  eflulgence — 
the  surer  lirightness  of  a  plain  gold  ring.  That 
shining  circlet  links  together  two  trusting  hearts, 
it  unites  into  one  two  loving  natures — it  binds 
with  its  gentle  fetters  two  lives — two  beings — 
two  destinies.  Lest  you  may  not  be  astute 
enough  to  translate  such  mysterious  symbol,  I 
would  point  you  to  the  manly  form  beside  her, 
whose  twining  arm  is,  even  now,  drawing  closer 
to  his  heart,  the  angel  of  his  home — ^the  wife  of 
his  love.  Mark  his  enraptured  gaze,  as,  resting 
her  head  upon  his  bosom,  he  looks  fondly  and 
tenderly  into  that  face,  which,  with  its  thousand 
charms,  is  to  him  heavenly  as  a  constellation ! 
He  does  not  speak,  but  there  is  worship  in  that 
look — adoration  in  that  touch — idolatry,  raptu- 
rous and  divine,  in  that  mute  language  I 

See  the  beautiful  child,  whose  golden  tresses 
are  falling  over  her  blooming  face,  and  whose 
eyes,  blue  as  vernal  skies,  are  mirrors  of  infant- 
ine glee !  Smile  at  the  dexterity,  with  which 
the  agile  little  rogue  has  stealtliily  clambered  to  the 
topmost  round  of  the  mother^s  chair,  while,  such 
position  attained,  she  clasps  both  parents  with 
her  tiny  arms  and  salutes  each,  with  a  round  of 
echoing  kisses.  How  joyously  she  triumphs  in 
the  surprisal  she  has  efiected  I  With  what  im- 
pudent glee  she  glories  in  the  coup  de  main  she 
has  achieved !  And  now  the  delighted  father, 
exultant  in  his  bliss,  has  caught  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  playfully  detains  her  his  prisoner.  But  she 
is  a  willing  captive, — that  fair  child, — that  laugh- 
ing sprite ;  and  as  each  dimpled  arm  encircles  the 
neck  of  either  parent,  closely — closely,  until  the 
rose-tipped  fingers  meet,  and  interlace,  she  might 
typify  the  living,  breathing,  beautiful  link,  which 
Angels  have  fashioned,  to  rivet  two  hearts,  and 
unite  two  beings ! 

**  What  a  cunning  Elf  it  is!**  murmurs  the 
father,  between  the  kisses  he  is  lavishing  upon 
the  ambrosial  lips  of  his  child,  and  the  tender 
dialect,  which  aflection  addresses  to  infancy^ 
mingles  with  each  embrace.  "Alethe,  dearest," 
and  a  shade  of  earnestness  mellows  his  fine  fea- 
tures— "  this  is  not  a  moment  to  speculate  on  the 
futurity  of  our  darliug,  but,  even  now,  I  cannot 
forbear  asking  myself,  shall  she  ever  wear  the 
Opal  Ring?" 

"Nay,  nay,  comato  mio — or  if  she  be  decked 
transiently  widi  its  treacherous  radiance,  may 
she  succeed  to  the  purer  joys,  and  dearer  hopes 
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of //iiV* — aii.l  the  wife  raisscd  her  sofr  eyes,  again 
eloquent  with  leiidemcsi,  uml  holds  f'urlij  the  An- 
ger, adorned  with  the  simple  circlet  of  the  >lar< 
riagti  i'iii|[^- 

"Alethe  niinel     Beloved  I     Adored!*' 

Fair  reader  I  whose  eye  hath,  perchance,  lin- 
gered on  these  unworthy  pages,  in  the  coining 
hours  of  hfe,  thou  too,  niays't  wear  ihe  Opal 
Ring!  Thou,  too  niay*8t  link  with  its  prismatic 
tints  an  enchantment  gorgeous  and  hcguiling, 
as  that  which  companied,  for  a  hrief  season,  with 
the  gentle  x\lethe ;  hut  ah  !  forget  not  even  then, 
to  scan  the  many-hued  gem,  lest  the  hase  (law 
break  its  lines  of  light— cease  not  to  look  dili- 
gently at  its  fair  and  seemly  surface,  lest  the  de- 
ceptive hleniish  gape  wider  and  wider,  until  at 
last,  it  shall  rift,  and  cleave,  and  shiver  the  dark- 
omened  jewel ! 

Vale. 

Vera  Incognita. 


TnE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

•*  Time  tempers  love,  but  not  pemovcs, 
More  hallowed  whcu  its  hope  is  fled ; 

Oh!  what  are  thouHand  living  lovos, 
To  that  which  eaiinot  quit  the  dead."— 2?yr<?n. 


Lonely  and  old,  he  pits  benide  Ids  hearth, 
Rapt  in  a  deep,  sad  dream  of  olhor  «layii ; 

He  recks  not  now  of  au^dit  upon  die  earth— 
His  eyes  are  fixed  with  thoughtful,  earnest  gaze 

Upon  the  glowing  emberfi,  as  if  tlirrr 
Once  more  be  saw  that  form  so  young,  so  bright,  so  fair ! 

Upon  his  table  letters  lie  outspread. 

Yellow  witli  age,  and  worn  in  innny  a  fold- 
Records  of  youth,  of  joys  forever  dead. 

Of  her  whom  he  shall  never  more  behold : 
Alas,  ])oor  dreamer!  vainly  wouldst  thou  crave 
That  buried  treasure  from  th*  inexorable  grave ! 

He  holds  a  locket  in  his  trembling  gra^p. 
And  looks  upon  it  with  a  troubled  eye : 

A  portrait  opens  to  the  yielding  clasp- 
He  greets  the  imago  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  : 

He  can  no  more  hia  pent-up  grief  restrain, 
And  down  liis  furrowed  cheeks  the  tears  descend  like  rain! 

Is  this  the  man,  so  stem  and  so  severe. 
We  met  to-day  amid  the  busy  throng  t 

Whom  tlie  young  children  looked  at,  half  in  fear, 
Dropping  their  voices  as  he  pisst  J  along? 

Of  whom  the  giddy  schoolgirl  laughing  told— 
*'He  was  a  bachelor,  so  strange,  and  cross,  and  old  ?" 

Ah!  joyous  children,  may  you  never  know 
The  pangs  which  traced  those  wrinkles  on  his  brow; 


The  cnifihed  niid  bix^ken  heart,  the  speechlew  wo, 

I'll.'  wrc.  k  of  orry  yoiuhful  hijpp  ami  %owI 
Tlis  the  •  i-  like  l!i»^  dcrp  and  .-Hciit  ?■*•&, 
Hidiiig  hni^ht  lliin.v;^  of  pririh  that  long  have  ceased  toue. 

And  thus  we  know  each  other— onlwardly — 

Uy  spoccli  and  jresturr,  rouiitennncc  and  dzeas! 
Dtit  the  true  life,  iho  mwanl  tfricf  and  joy. 

The  houTa  dark  history,  few  or  noun  tuay  sneti ! 
Tlio  actor  dons  his  mask,  and  ])l:n  j*  ius  part — 
Know'sl  ihou  what  passions  sway  the  uctor^d  sccrcthean! 


POE  ON  HEADLEY  AND  CHANNING. 

From  advance  nheets  of  "The  Literati,"  a  woik  iv 
pre.ss,  by  the  late  Edgar  A  Poc,  we  take  ihe  follovi^i 
sketches  of  lleadley  and  Channing — as  sooti  i^pecitaeB 
of  that  tomahawk-i^tyle  of  criticism  of  which  tlie  autbcr 
was  so  ^reat  a  master.  In  ihe  prcscni  instances  the  »• 
(ire  is  well-deserved .  Ncitlier  of  tliese  sketches  we  belief* 
have  been  in  print  before. — ^Ed.  Met*. 

JOEL  T.  HEADLEY.* 

The  Reverend  Mr.  IIeadlet — (why  tciU  he 
not  put  his  full  title  tu  his  title-pages  ?)  his 
iu  his  "Sacred  Mountains'*  been  reversing 
the  facts  of  the  old  fable  abotit  the  mountains 
that  brought  forth  the  mouse — partununt  man- 
tes nascitur  ridiculus  mus — for  iu  this  instaoee 
it  appears  to  be  the  mouse — the  little  ridk- 
ulus  mus — ^tbat  has  been  bringing  forth  the 
"  Mountaitis,'*  and  a  great  litter  of  them,  tfiO» 
The  epithet,  fuuny,  however,  is  perhaps  the oalf 
one  which  can  be  cousiderod  as  tlioroughly  ap- 
plicable to  the  book.  We  say  that  a  book  is  a 
"fuuny"  book,  and  nothing  else,  wlien  itsprea^ 
over  two  hundred  pages  an  amount  of  matter 
which  could  be  couveuiently  presented  in  twenty 
of  a  magazine :  that  a  book  is  a  "  ftino  j*'  book~ 
"only  this  and  notbing  more" — when  it  is  writ- 
ten iu  that  kind  of  phraseology,  ia  ivbieh  Joha 
Phil  pot  Curran,  when  drunk,  would  have  mads 
a  speech  at  a  public  dinner:  and,  moreover, 
we  do  say,  emphatically,  that  a  book  is  a  "fu- 
ny**  book,  and  nothing  but  a  funny  hook,  when- 
ever it  happens  to  bo  penned  by  Mr.  lleadley. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  aecoHDt  of  ^  The 
Sacred  Mountains,"  if  the  thing  were  ooly  pos- 
sible— hut  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  is.  Mr. 
Headley  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  aa- 
thors,  who  must  be  read  to  be  understosd, 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  very  seldom  are  as 
thoroughly  comprehended  as  they  should  be. 
Let  us  emleavor,  however,  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the   work.      "The  design,"  says  the 

•The Sacred  Mountains  :  By  J,  T.  lleadley,— A ntKor 
of  "  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,"  ^  Washington  and  hift 
Generals,"  etc. 
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aothor  in  his  preface,  *M8to  render  more  familiar 
and  life*like  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bible." 
Here,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  preface, 
we  suspect  the  Reverend  Mr.  Headley  of  fibbing : 
for  his  design,  as  it  appears  to  ordinary  appre- 
hension, is  merely  that  of  making  a  little  money 
by  selling  a  little  book. 

The  mountains  described  are  Ararat.  Moriah, 
Sinai,  Hor,   Pisgab,  Horeb,  .Carmel,  Lebanon, 
Zion,  Tabor,  Olivet,  and  Calvary.     Taking  up 
these,  one  by  one,  the  author  proceeds  in  his  own 
very  peculiar   way  to  elocutionize  about  them  : 
we  really  do  not  know  how  else  to  express  what 
k  is  that  Mr.  Headley  does  with  these  eminences. 
Perhaps  if  we  were  to  say  that  he  stood  up  be- 
fore the  reader  and   **  made  a  speech*'  about 
them,  one  after  the  other,  we  should  come  still 
nearer  the  truth.    By  way  of  carrying  out  his 
design,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  that  of  ren- 
dering **more  familiar  and  life-like  some  of  the' 
•cenes**  and  ao-fortfa,  he  tells  not  only  how  each 
moautain  is,   and  was,  but  how  it  might  have 
been  and  ought  to  be  in  his  own  opinion.    To 
hear  him  talk,  anybody  would  suppose  that  he 
had  beeu  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
Solomon's  Temple — to  say  nothing  of  being  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  and  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  every  one  of  the  beasts  that 
went  into  it.      If  any  person  really  desires  to 
know  how  and  why  it  was  that  the  deluge  took 
place — but  especially  how — if  any  person  wishes 
10  get  minute  and  accurate  information  on  the 
topic — let  him  read  **  The  Sac  red*  Mountains** — 
let  him  only  listen  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Headley. 
He  explains   to  us  precisely  how  it  all  took 
place—what  Noah  said,  and  thought,  while  the 
ark  was  building,  and  what  the  people,  who  saw 
bim  building  the  ark,  said  and  thought  about  his 
andertaking  such  a  work ;  and  how  the  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes  looked  as  they  came  in  arm  in 
arm ;  and  what  the  dove  did,  and  what  the  ra- 
ven did  not — in  short,  all  the  rest  of  it :  nothing 
cookl  be  more  beautifully  posted  up.     What  can 
Mr.  Headley  mean,  at  page  17,  by  the  remark 
that  **  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  lament  that 
there  is  not  a  fuller  antediluvian  history  ?*'    We 
ireqnite  sure  that  nothing  that  ever  happened 
Wore  the  flood,  has  been  omitted  in  the  scrupu- 
tetts  researches  of  the  author  of  **  The  Sacred 
Mountains.*' 

He  might,  perhaps,  wrap  up  the  fruits  of  these 
researches  in  rather  better  English  than  that 
which  he  employs : 


,    "Yet  still  the  water  rose  around  them  till  all 
luirough  the  valleys  nothing  but  little  black  islands 

ff  human  beings  were  seen  on  the  surface 

The  more  fixed  the  irrevocable  decree,  the  heavier 

fee  leaned  on  the  Omnipotent  arm And  lo!  a 

,iolitary  cloud  comes  drifting  along  the  morning 
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sky  and  catches  against  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain  At  length  emboldened  by  their  own  num- 
bers they  assembled   tumultuously  together 

Aaron  never  appears  so  perfect  a  character  as 

Moses Ashe  advanced  from  rock  to  rock  the 

sobbing  of  the  multitude  that  followed  after^  tore 

his  heart-strings Friends  vfere  following  after 

whose  sick  Christ  had   healed The  steady 

mountain  threatened  to  lift  from  its  base  and  be 

carried  away Sometimes  God*s  hatred  of  sin, 

sometimes  his  care  for  his  children,  sometimes 

the  discipline  of  his  church,  were  the  motives 

Surely  it  was  his  mighty  hand  that  laid  on  that 
trembling  tottering  mountain,**  &c.  &€.  &g. 

These  things  are  not  exactly  as  we  could  wish 
them,  perhaps: — but  that  a  gentleman  should 
know  so  much  about  Noah*s  ark  and  know  any- 
thing about  any  thing  else,  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  have  no  right  to  require  English 
grammar  and  accurate  information  about  Moses 
and  Aaron  at  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  au- 
thor. For  our  parts,  now  we  come  to  think  of 
it,  if  we  only  understood  as  much  about  Mount 
Sinai  and  other  matters  as  Mr.  Headley  does, 
we  should  make  a  point  of  always  writing  bad 
English  upon  principle,  whether  we  knew  better 
or  not. 

It  may  well  be  made  a  question  moreover,  how 
far  a  man  of  genius  is  justified  in  discussing  topics 
so  serious  as  those  handled  by  Mr.  Headley,  in 
any  ordinary  kind  of  style.  One  should  not  talk 
about  Scriptural  subjects  as  one  would  talk  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  or  the  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Headley  has  seemed  to  feel  this 
and  has  therefore  elevated  his  manner — a  little* 
For  example : 

**  The  fields  were  smiling  in  verdure  before  hie 

eyes;  the  perfumed  breezes  floated  by The 

sun  is  sailing  over  the   encampment That 

cloud  was  God*8  pavilion ;  the  thunder  was  its 
sentinels;  and  the  lightning  the  lances*  points  as 

they  moved  round  the  sacred  trust And  how 

could  he  part  with  his  children  whom  he  had 
borne  on  his  brave  heart  for   more   than  forty 

years? Thus  everything  conspired  to  render 

Zion  the  spell-word  of  the  nation  and  on  its 
summit  the  heart  of  Israel  seemed  to  lie  and 

throb The  sun  died  in  the  heavens;  an  earth' 

quake  thundered  on  to  complete  the  dismay,**  &c. 

&.C. 


Here  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  beauty  (in 
an  antediluvian  or  at  least  in  a  Pickwickian  sense) 
of  these  expressions  in  general,  about  the  float- 
ing of  the  breeze,  the  sailing  of  the  sun,  the 
thundering  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  throbbing 
of  the  heart  as  it  lay  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  ti'ue  artist,  however,  always  rises  as  he 
proceeds,  and  in  his  last  page  or  so  brings  all  his 
elocution  to  a  climax.  Only  hear  Mr.  Headley*8 
finale.  He  has  been  describing  the  crucifixion 
and  now  soars  into  the  sublime: 
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*'How  heaven  regarded  this  disaster,  and  the 
Universe  felt  at  the  sight,  I  cannot  tel).  I  know 
not  hut  tears  fell  like  rain-drops  from  angelic 
eyes  when  they  saw  Christ  spit  upon  and  struck. 
I  know  not  hut  there  was  sileuce  on  high  for  more 
than  *•  half  an  hour"  when  the  scene  of  the  cru- 
cifixion was  transpiring, — (a  scene,  as  well  as  an 
event  always  *»  transpires"  witbMr/Headiey] — 
a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the  solitary  sound  of 
some  harp-string  on  which  unconsciously  fell  the 
agitated,  trembling  fingers  of  a  seraph.  I  know 
not  but  all  the  radiant  ranks  on  high,  and  even 
Gabriel  himself,  turned  with  the  deepest  solici- 
tude to  the  Father's  face,  to  see  if  he  was  calm 
and  untroubled  amid  it  all.  I  know  not  but  his 
composed  brow  and  serene  majesty  were  all  that 
restrained  Heaven  from  one  universal  shriek  of 
horror  when  they  heard  groans  on  Calvary — 
^ying  groans.  I  know  not  but  they  thought 
God  had  given  his  glory  to  another,  but  one  thing 
I  do  know,  [Ah,  there  ia  really  one  thing  Mr. 
Headley  knows!] — that  when  they  saw  through 
the  vast  design,  comprehended  the  stupendous 
scene,  the  hilts  of  God  shook  to  a  shout  that 
never  before  rung  over  their  bright  tops,  and  the 
crystal  sea  trembled  to  a  song  that  had  never  before 
stirred  its  bright  depths,  and  the  •*  Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest,'*  was  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  halle- 
lujahs and  harping  symphonies.'* 

Here  we  have  direct  evidence  of  Mr.  Head- 
ley's  accuracy  not  less  than  of  his  eloquence.  *•  I 
know  not  but  that"  one  is  as  vast  as  the  other. 
The  one  thing  that  he  does  know  he  knows  to 
perfection  :  he  knows  not  only  what  the  chorus 
was'  (it  was  one  of  "  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies")  but  also  how  much  of  it  there 
was— it  was  a  "sevenfold  chorus.'*  Mr.  Head- 
ley  is  a  mathematical  man.  Moreover  he  is  a 
modest  man ;  for  he  confesses  (no  doubt  with 
tears  in  his  eyes)  that  really  there  is  one  thing 
he  does  not  know.  "  How  Heaven  regarded  this 
disaster,  and  the  Universe  felt  at  the  sight,  I  can- 
not tell."  Only  think  of  that!  /  cannot!—/, 
Headley,  really  cannot  tell  how  the  Universe 
**felt"  once  upon  a  time!  This  is  downright 
bashfulness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Headley.  He 
could  teW  if  he  would  only  try.  Why  did  he  not 
inquire  ?  Had  he  demanded  of  the  Universe  how 
it  felt,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  answer  would 
have  been — **  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  my  dear 
Headley;  how  do  you  feel  yourself?" 

"  Quack"  is  a  word  that  sounds  well  only  in 
the  mouth  of  a  duck;  and  upon  our  honor  we 
feel  a  scruple  in  using  it:  nevertheless  the  truth 
should  be  told  ;  and  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  **  Sacred  Mountains"  is  the  Auto- 
crat of  all  the  Quacks.  In  saying  this,  we  beg 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  mean  no  dispar- 
agement to  Mr.  Headley.  We  admire  that  gen- 
tleman as  much  as  any  individual  ever  did  ex- 
cept that  gentleman  himself.  He  looks  remark- 
ably woil  at  all  points— although  perhaps  best. 


EXAS — at  a  distance— ^as  the  lymgPiodarn]i 
he  saw  Archilochus,  who  died  ages  before  thi 
vagabond  was  bom: — the  reader  will  eseonthe 
digression ;  but  talking  of  one  great  man  'umj 
apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  another.  We  wereiaj- 
ing — were  we  not  ? — that  Mr.  Headley  is  by  h 
means  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  quack.  This  migkt 
be  justifiable,  indeed,  were  he  only  a  quick  k 
a  small  way — a  quack  doing  business  by  niaSL 
But  the  wholesale  dealer  is  entitled  to  respect 
Besides,  the  Reverend  author  of  '^Napoleooaoi 
hie  Marshals"  was  a  quack  to  some  purpose.  He 
knows  what  he  is  about.  We  like  peifecoei 
wherever  we  see  it.  We  readily  forgive  t  mat 
for  being  a  fool  if  he  only  be  a  perftet  fool— ad 
this  is  a  particular  in  which  we  cannot  pst  eer 
hands  upon  our  hearts  and  say  thatMr.HesAf 
is  deficient.  He  acts  upon  the  principle  tbatf 
a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  ^ 
well : — and  the  thing  that  he  **doe8" 
well  is  the  public. 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  William  Elleit  Chiii- 
NINO,  who  has  just  published  a  very  neat  litde 
volume  of  poems,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  en- 
ploying  the  indefinite  rather  than  the  definite a^ 
tide.  He  is  a,  and  by  no  means  the^  Willisi 
Ellery  Channing.  He  is  only  lAe  ton  of  the  gnat 
essayist  deceased.  He  is  just  such  apereoi,  is 
despite  of  his  clarum  tt  venerabiU  aomea,  ai  Pii- 
dar  would  have  designated  by  the  sigmficart 
term  rn.  It  may  be  said  in  his  favor  that  oobeJy 
ever  heard  of  him.  Like  an  honest  womtD,k 
has  always  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  iirea 
being  made  the  subject  of  gossip.  His  book  cia- 
tains  about  sixty-three  things,  which  be  cdi 
poems,  and  which  he  no  doubt  seriously  rappom 
so  to  be.  They  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  miftika, 
of  which  the  most  hn porta nt  is  that  of  ifar 
having  been  printed  at  all.  They  are  aotpn- 
cisely  English — nor  will  we  insult  a  great  utM 
by  calling  them  Kickapoo;  perhaps  theym 
Channingese.  We  may  convey  some  geaenl 
idea  of  them  by  two  foreign  terms  not  ia  coiaaoi 
use — the  Italian  pavoneggiarsi^  •*to  stnitlikei 
peacock,"  and  the  German  word  for  '•sky-wk- 
eting,"  schwarmerei.  They  are  more  prep«it8- 
reus,  in  a  word,  than  any  poems  except  dHW^ 
the  author  of  -'Sam  Patch;"  forweprcsooiewe 
are  right  (are  we  not?)  in  taking  it  forfraawl 
that  the  author  of  "  Sam  Patch"  is  the  wy 
worst  of  all  the  wretched  poets  that  everexKted 
upon  earth. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  customary  phraw 
about  a  man's  **  making  a  fool  of  himself,"  »• 
doubt  if  auy  oue  wjis  ever  a  foolof  hisowafiw 
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wUI  and  accord.  A  poet,  therefore,  should  not 
always  be  taken  too  strictly  to  task.  He  should 
be  treated  with  leniency,  and  even  when  damned 
should  be  damned  with  respect.  Nobility  of  de- 
scent too,  should  be  allowed  its  privileges  not 
more  in  social  life  than  in  letters.  The  son  of  a 
great  author  cannot  be  handled  too  tenderly  by 
the  critical  Jack  Ketch.  Mr.  Channiug  must  be 
h ung,  that's  true.  He  m  ust  be  h  u ng  in  terrorem — 
and  for  this  there  is  no  help  under  the  sun ;  but 
then  we  shall  do  him  all  manner  of  justice,  and 
observe  every  species  of  decorum,  and  be  espe- 
cially careful  of  his  feelings,  and  hang  him  gin- 
gerly and  gracefully,  with  a  silken  cord,  as  the 
Spaniards  hang  their  grandees  of  the  blue  blood, 
their  nobles  of  the  sangre  azula. 

To  be  serious,  then;  as  we  always  wish  to  be 
If  possible.  Mr.  Ohanning  (whom  we  suppose 
to  be  a  very  young  man,  since  we  are  precluded 
from  supposing  him  a  very  old  one,)  appears  to 
have  been  inoculated,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
virus  from  Tennyson  and  from  Carlyle.  And  here 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  For  Tenny- 
son, as  for  a  man  imbued  with  the  richest  and 
rarest  poetic  impulses,  we  have  an  admiration — 
a  reverence  unbounded.  His  **MorteD' Arthur,'* 
his  "Locksley  Hail,"  his  '' Sleeping  Beauty," 
bis  ''Lady  of  Shalott,"  his  •' Lotos  Eaters,"  his 
**i£ttone«"  and  many  other  poems,  are  not  sur- 
passed, in  all  that  gives  to  Poetry  its  distinctive 
value,  by  the  compositions  of  any  one  living  or 
dead.  And  his  leading  error— that  error  which 
renders  hfm  unpopular — a  point,  to  be  sure,  of 
BO  particular  importance — that  very  error,  we 
say,  is  founded  in  truth — in  a  keen  perception  of 
the  elements  of  poetic  beauty.  We  allude  to  his 
quaintness — to  what  the  world  chooses  to  term 
bis  affectation.  No  true  poet — no  critic  whose 
approbation  is  worth  even  a  copy  of  the  volume 
we  now  hold  in  our  hand — will  deny  that  he  feels 
impressed,  sometimes  even  to  tears,  by  many  of 
those  very  affectations  which  he  is  impelled  by 
die  prejudice  of  his  education,  or  by  the  cant  of 
his  reason,  to  condemn.  He  should  thus  be  led 
to  examine  the  extent  of  the  one,  and  to  be  wary 
of  the  deductions  of  the  other.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
found intuition  of  Lord  Bacon  has  supplied,  in 
one  of  his  immortal  apothegms,  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  point  at  issue.  **  There  is  no  ex- 
quisite beauty,  he  truly  says,  ^*  without  some 
itrangeness  in  its  proportions;"  We  maintain, 
then,  that  Tennyson  errs,  not  in  his  occasional 
quaintness,  but  in  its  continual  and  obtrusive  ex- 
cess. And,  in  accusing  Mr.  Cbanning  of  having 
been  inoculated  with  virus  from  Tennyson,  we 
merely  mean  to  say  that  he  has  adopted  and  ex- 
sggerated  that  noble  poet*s  characteristic  defect, 
baviog  mistaken  it  for  his  principal  merit. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  quaint  only ;  he  is  never,  as 


some  have  supposed  him,  ohfcure — except  in- 
deed, to  the  uneducated,  whom  he  does  not  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ob- 
scure only ;  he  is  seldom,  as  some  have  imagined 
him,  quaint.  So  far  he  is  right;  for  although 
quaintness,  employed  by  a  man  of  judgment  and 
genius,  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  a  poem,  whose 
true  thesis  is  beauty,  and  beauty  alone,  it  is  gross- 
ly, and  even  ridiculously,  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  prose.  But  in  his  obscurity  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  he  is  wroug.  Either  a  man 
intends  to  be  understood,  or  be  does  not.  If  he 
write  a  book  which  he  intends  not  to  be  under* 
stood,  we  shall  be  very  happy  indeed  not  to  un- 
derstand it;  but  if  he  write  a  book  which  he 
means  to  be  understood,  and  in  this  book  be  at 
all  possible  pains  to  prevent  us  from  understaud- 
ing  it  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  an  ass — and 
this,  to  be  brief,  is  our  private  opinion  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of  ma- 
king public. 

It  seems  that  having  deduced,  from  Tennyson 
and  Carlyle,  an  opinion  of  the  sublimity  of  every 
thing  odd,  and  of  the  profundity  of  every  thing 
meaningless,  Mr.  Chauniug  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  setting  up  for  himself  as  a  poet  of  tmustud 
depth,  and  very  remarkable  powers  of  mind. 
His  airs  and  graces,  in  consequence,  have  a 
highly  picturesque  effect,  and  the  Boston  criticSf 
who  have  a  notion  that  poets  are  porpoises,  (for 
they  are  always  talking  about  their  running  in 
**  schools,")  cannot  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  particular  school  he  must  belong,  /Fesay 
the  Bobby  Button  school,  by  all  means.  He 
clearly  belongs  to  that.  And  should  nobody  ever 
have  heard  of  the  Bobby  Button  school,  that  is 
a  point  of  no  material  importance.  We  will  an- 
swer for  it  as  it  is  one  of  our  own.  Bobby  But- 
ton is  a  gentleman  with  whom,  for  a  long  time, 
we  have  had  the  honor  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. His  personal  appearance  is  striking.  He 
has  quite  a  big  head.  His  eyes  protrude  and 
have  all  the  air  of  saucers.  His  chin  retreats. 
His  mouth  is  depressed  at  the  comers.  He  wears 
a  perpetual  frown  of  contemplation.  His  words 
are  slow,  emphatic,  few,  and  oracular.  His 
"  thes,"  "  ands,"  and  "  buts,"  have  more  mean- 
ing than  other  men's  polysyllables.  His  nods 
would  have  put  Burleigh's  to  the  blush.  His 
whole  aspect  indeed,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gen- 
tleman modest  to  a  fault  and  painfully  over- 
burthened  with  intellect.  We  insist  however, 
upon  calling  Mr.  Channing's school  of  poetry  the 
Bobby  Button  school,  rather  because  Mr.  Chan- 
uing*s  poetry  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Bobby 
Button,  than  because  Mr.  Button  himself  ever 
dallied,  to  any  very  great  extent,  with  the  Muses. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  a  very^ue  **  Son- 
net to  a  Pig** — or  rather  the  fragment  of  a  sonnet, 
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for  be  proceeded  uo  farther  thau  the  words 
**  O  piggy  wiggy,"  with  the  O  italicised  for  em- 
phasis— with  the  exception  of  this,  we  say,  we 
are  not  aware  of  bis  having  produced  anything 
worthy  of  that  stupendous  genius  which  is  cer- 
tainly in  him,  and  only  wants,  like  the  starling  of 
Sterne,  **  to  get  out.** 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

<*  The  Minstrel's  Return  from  the  War." 

Bt  Rev.  John  C.  McCabe. 
I. 

Bard!  strike  thy  strings  of  fire  again, 
Lire  oVr  the  glorious  past,  when  song 

And  lyre,  and  lute,  awoke  thy  strain, 
Bokl,  beautiful,  and  strong. 

n. 

Wlierc  is  the  Soldier-"  Minstrcrs"*  lay, 

And  where  the  "  Uridcsrnnid's"  pensive  wail, 

And  where  the  *»  Knight,"  whose  dark  plumes  play 
Above  his  brow  so  pal«  t 

III. 

Where  are  those  melodies  that  woko 
In  thy  young  mom  thy  Country's  pride. 

When  on  her  ear  thy  mtuic  broke, 
A  s])irit  heavmg  tide  7 

IV. 

Live  they  not  still  by  hill  and  stream? 

Are  they  not  breathed  in  court  and  cot  T 
And  haunt  they  not  the  Poet's  dream 

la  BUraina  all  unlbrgot  ? 


The  lowlj(  Peaaant  at  his  plougli, 

The  lady  proud  in  marble  hall, 
Murmur  thy  songs,  immortal  noVf 

For  genius  breathes  in  all. 

VI. 

The  soldier  on  the  tented  plains, 

The  sailor  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Are  singing  now  thy  deathless  strains,-^ 

Proud  tribute  this  to  thee! 

VII. 

Then  strike,  Oh!  Bard,  thy  harp  once  more ; 

Give  us  sweet  lays  as  yet  unsung ; 
Music's  rich  spells  not  yet  are  o'er, 

And  song  is  ever  young! 

*  Those  marked  with  inverted  commas,  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Minstrel's  return,"  and  with 
their  music  by  the  same,  have  given  liim  a  wide  aud  de- 
served reputation. 

SmWifield,  Fa.,  1850. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPOKDEKL 

AveusT,  1880. 

Aerial  navigation  would  seem  during  tlie  ]m 
three  mouths  to  be  agitating  in  quiteaspedil 
manner  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  Is  the  w- 
lution  of  the  great  problem,  which  will  jet,  I 
firmly  believe,  add  its  lustre  to  the  already  glbn- 
ous  splendour  of  the  nineteenth  century,  destiit4 
to  be  the  result  of  this  agitation  ?  Are  we  w^ 
the  eve  of  discovering  the  secret  of  Iocomo6oe 
at  will  in  and  through  that  immense  aod  all- 
enveloping  ocean,  the  air?  It  should  not 
ish  us  if  this  were  so.  It  should  rather 
us  if  it  were  not.  Our  eyes  have  already  nh 
more  wonderful  things.  Certain  it  is  thatpstfe 
attention  and  individual  efibit  are  now  direeni 
to  the  subject  with  an  animation  and  zeal  &» 
which  much  may  be  hoped.  Spain,  Eagteai 
France,  are  rivaling  each  other  in  this  effort  to 
realize  at  last  the  magnificent  previsions  to  wUd 
the  invention  of  the  balloon  sixty-seven  jeui 
ago  gave  rise — to  make  of  the  balloon,  (DokM{« 
a  mere  popular  toy  for  Sunday  amusement,) ika 
obedient  and  useful  servant  of  man,  the  briliiut 
evidence  of  his  dominion  over  nature,  thajVMf 
of  his  almost  god -like  intelligence,  the  iDstrnawit 
of  his  future  progress  in  civilization  and  bappi* 
ness.  These  anticipations  were  indulged  iasiity- 
seven  years  ago  to  a  most  intoxicating  degrWi 
They  were  destined  then  to  cruel  disappointoieil 
and  for  half  a  century  the  invention  of  Mootgol- 
fier  fell  iu  the  esteem  of  mankind  into  a  coBieoifrt 
and  forgetfulness  proportioned  to  the  height  <tf 
esteem  and  expectation  which  it  at  first  eojojwii 
The  following  passage  upon  this  subject,  extrut- 
ed  from  a  work  of  Francois  ^ro^ojastpobliik- 
ed  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  caaiol 
I  think,  fail  to  interest  your  readers.  The  iflM" 
trio  us  savant  says : 

"Those  scientific  discoveries  from  which  ma 
might  hope  to  derive  the  most  signal  advaBfin^^ 
the  mariner's  compass  and  the  steam  eogisefv 
iustauce,  have  been  received  upon  their  fint  ap- 
pearance with  disdainful  indifference.  Politieal 
events,  high  military  deeds  alone,  posieaihi 
privilege  of  moving  the  mass  of  the  pnUie. 
There  have  been,  however,  two  exeeptioiie » 
this  rule.  Already  by  this  distant  allusioaoil^ 
every  one  has  reverted  in  mind  to  the  diteoTOj 
of  America  and  the  invention  of  the  balioMH* 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Montgolfier.  Tbi 
discoveries  of  these  two  men  of  genius,  so  diffB^ 
eut  hitherto  in  their  results,  had  at  tbeir  birtk 
similar  fortuues.  Collect  in  fact  from  the  lfu<9- 
via  del  Amirantt  the  marks  of  general  oDtboniM 
which  the  discovery  of  a  few  islands  ezciit^ 
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throughout  Andalusia,  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
Caatile:  read  the  recital  of  the  unheard-of  hon- 
ours  which  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society,  hastened  to  render  not  only  to 
the  chief  of  the  enterprise,  but  to  all,  down  to 
the  hamblest  sailor  of  the  caravels  which  first 
touched  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
then  take  no  further  trouble  to  seek  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  day  an  idea  of  the  sensation  which 
aerostats  produced  among  our  own  fellow-couu- 
tryoien.    The  processions  of  Seville  and  Barce- 
looa  are  faithful  likenesses  of  the  fgtes  of  Lyons 
mnd  Paris.    In  1783,  as  two  centuries  before,  ex- 
cited imaginations  took  no  care  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  fact  or  probability. 
In  Spain,  there  was  not  a  Spaniard  who  did  not 
bum  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Columbus  into 
those  regions,  where  in  a  few  days  they  were  to 
•mass  as  much  gold  and  precious  stones  as  were 
ever  possessed  by  the  wealthiest  potentates.    In 
Franee  every  one  according  to  the  habitual  bent 
of  bis  ideas,  made  the  most  seductive  application 
of  the  new  power,  I  had  almost  said  of  the 
aew  organs,  which  man  had  just  received  from 
the  bauds  of  Montgolfier.     The  physician,  trans- 
ported into  the  region  of  the  meteors,  was  at  last 
to  penetrate  with  a  single  glance  the  mystery  of 
the  production  of  lightning,  snow  and  hail.   The 
geographer,  taking  advantage  of  favorable  winds, 
was  going  to  explore  without  danger,  and  with- 
out fatigue,  those  polar  zones  which  mountainsof 
iee  seem  to  wish  to  veil  forever  from  the  curiosity 
of  man,  and  those  central  regions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  New  Holland,  which  had  ever  been  protected 
from  the  enterprise  of  our  travellers  by  their  de* 
atroying  climate,  their  ferocious  wild  beasts,  and 
their  barbarous  native  tribes.    Certain  generals 
believed  that  they  were  performing  a  work  of 
pressing  need  while  studying  the  new  system 
oi  fortification,  which  it  would   be   necessary 
to  oppose  to  enemies  manfleuvring  in  the  air. 
Others  were  elaborating  new  principles  of  tac- 
tics to  be  applied  to  aerial  battles.    Projects  like 
these,  which  were  borrowed,  one  might  say,  from 
Ariosto,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have  satisfied 
the  most  adventurous  and  enthusiastic  spirits. 
But  thb  was  by  no  means  the  case.    The  inveu* 
tion  of  the  balloon  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  cor- 
tege with  which  every  one  was  zealous  to  sur- 
fonnd  it,  was  to  be  only  the  forerunner  of  still 
more  astounding  discoveries.    Thenceforth  noth- 
Wg  was  to  be  impossible  to  him  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  atmosphere.     This 
notion  was  perpetually  revealing  itself,  and  as- 
sumed an  infinite  variety  of  forms.    Youth  seized 
hold  of  it  with  joy ;  and  old  age  made  it  the  oc- 
casion of  a  thousand  bitter  regrets.    Behold  the 
wife  of  Marshal  de  Villeroi  I     Octogenarian  and 
sick,  she  is  borne  against  her  will  to  a  window  of 


the  Taileries :  for  she  did  not  believe  in  balloons. 
She  sees  the  balloon  loosing  itself  from  its  fasten- 
ings ;  the  physician,  Charles,  seated  in  its  car, 
gaily  salutes  the  public,  and  mounts  majestically 
iuto  the  air.  Ah  !  then  suddenly  passing,  like  a 
flash,  from  absolute  incredulity  to  a  confidence 
without  bounds  in  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
mind,  the  old  lady  exclaims,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears — *  Yes,  it  is  settled  now  •  It  is  certain— 
they  will  discover  the  secret  of  perpetual  life— • 
and  it  will  be  after  I  am  dead  !*  *' 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  eulogium,  or 
rather  the  biography  of  Carnot,  pronounced  by 
Arago  before  the  Academy,  upon  a  solemn  oc- 
casion in  1837.  It  has  remaiued  since  then  in 
manuscript  among  the  archives  of  the  Academy, 
and  is  now  by  its  order  published  and  delivered 
to  the  public.  But  to  return  to  1850.  Monte- 
mayor,  in  Madrid,  is  preparing  an  immense  areos* 
tat,  which  is  very  shortly  to  be  launched  into  the 
air,  and  by  which  he  is  confident  that  he  will 
give  to  Spain  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
aerial  navigation,  as  she  already  boasts  the  great- 
est  in  thatof  ocean  navigation.  It  would  indeed 
be  something  remarkable  if  the  reign  of  Isabellall. 
should  thus  rival  the  reign  of  Isabella  1.  In 
England  too  a  new  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  aerostation,  and  Gale  and  Greer  seem 
resolved  not  to  be  out  done  by  their  eternal  rivals 
of  France.  Here  M.  Pttin  is  occupied  in  per- 
fecting bis  theory,  and  slowly  occupied  in  raising 
the  very  modest  sum,  mentioned  in  my  last,  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  reduce  his  theory  to 
practice.  He  is  likely  I  think  to  be  thus  enga- 
ged during  the  whole  of  his  life.  Poiterin  has 
made  two  successful  ascensions  on  horseback,  in 
presence  of  innumerable  crowds  assembled  upon 
the  famous  Champ-de-Mars,  Godard  and  bis 
sister  are  every  Sunday  attracting  large  numbers 
of  the  gay  Parisians  to  the  Chateau  of  Asnieres* 
to  witness  their  ascents  of  novel  attractions,  and 
their  descents  in  parachutes.  Last  Sunday  in 
Paris  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there 
were  no  less  than  four  ascensions.  With  one 
balloon  ascension  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
date  of  my  last,  I  must,  notwithstanding  the  space 
I  have  already  devoted  to  the  subject,  entertain 
the  readers  of  the  Messenger  at  some  length.  I 
allude  to  the  second  of  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral : 
of  whose  first  I  gave  some  account  in  my  letter 
of  last  month.  It  was  mentioned  then,  that  not 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  first  attempt, 
the  adventurous  savans  were  determined  to  try 
it  again  under  more  favorable  auspices.  They 
did  so  on  Saturday,  the  27th  ult.  They  met  with 
no  hair-breadth  escapes  as  on  the  former  ocea* 
sion,  and  they  obtained  some  important  scienti- 
fic results,  but  satisfactory  success  has  not  yet 
crowned  their  efforts :  and  doubtless  these  are 
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but  the  commencement  of  a  scries  of  similar  ex- 
cupsious,  to  be  undertakco by  them  and  otherstdes- 
tined  m;iterially  to  contribute  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  our  scientific  stores.  They  ascended  as 
before  from  the  court  of  the  observatory  in  Paris, 
at  4  P.  M.,  and  descended  at  half-past  5  P.  M., 
about  30  m\\en  east  of  the  capital,  near  Cou- 
lommters,  on  the  Stragsburg  rail  road.  Their  car 
was  caught  among  the  branches  of  trees  at  the 
moment  of  starting,  but  became  disentangled 
with  loss  of  several  instruments,  after  the  dis- 
cbarge of  a  portion  of  their  ballast.  They  then 
mounted  slowly  and  majestically.  Care  had 
been  taken  upon  this  occasion  to  suspend  the  car 
at  a  safe  distance,  about  13  feet,  from  the  bal- 
loon. The  same  balloon  was  used  as  upon  the 
former  occasion,  and  the  same  gentleman,  M. 
Dupuis-Delcourt,  was  employed  to  inflate  and 
prepare  it  for  the  ascent.  This  proves  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  most  concerned, 
M.  D.  was  not  justly  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
first  failure.  Application  had  been  made  by  the 
savans  to  one  of  the  experienced  aeronauts  now 
exhibiting  for  public  amusement.  B  ur  he  refused 
to  trust  his  balloon  in  their  hands,  unless  he  should 
himself  be  allowed  to  accompany  them  as  con- 
ductor. They  unwisely  refused  to  allow  this, 
acting  herein  about  as  wisely  as  they  would,  if, 
being  about  to  make  an  exploring  voyage  to  the 
Northern  ocean,  they  should  refuse  to  let  their 
ship  be  commanded  by  a  long-experienced,  prac- 
tical, but  unscientific  sea-cnptatn.  They  must 
have  indulged  in  no  very  extravagant  anticipations 
as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  fame  they 
were  to  win,  if  they  supposed  that  M.  Poiterin, 
accompanying  them  as  a  sort  of  carriage  driver, 
would  be  able  to  appropriate  in  the  esteem  of 
posterity  any  considerable  proportion  of  it.  But 
they  accomplished  their  voyage  safely,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  Sunday  morning,  without  fur- 
ther mishap  than  the  breaking  of  some  more  of 
their  instraments  during  a  rough  ride  from  their 
point  of  descent  to  the  nearest  rail  road  station. 
I  am  sure  your  readers  will  thank  me  for  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  a  memoir  giving  account 
of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Arago, 
at  the  sitting  of  the  29th. 

**  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  made  some  days  ago 
an  ascension  which,  considering  the  uufavorable 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed, 
hardly  had,  as  it  hardly  could  have  had,  but  one 
result,  namely — that  of  proving  their  courage — 
we  might  almost  say,  their  temerity. 

"The  two  learned  travellers  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  recommence  their  enterprise  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances.  But  this  time  it  was 
not  their  first  essay,  and  thoy  could  afford  to  await 
the  day  and  the  hour. 


M.  Regnault  was  charged  with  the  duty  «f 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  ibe  vof 
age.  His  name  gives  sufficient  assurance  thiiN 
far  as  the  construction  and  arraogenieDt  of  the 
instruments  was  concerned,  physics  posKtta 
nothing  in  the  way  of  ingenuity  and  exactnes 
which  was  not  brought  into  service.  Bat  no  ok 
who  did  not  see  it  can  appreciate  the  aoting 
zeal  and  boundless  devotion  day  and  Digbtwlieh 
our  brother  displayed  upon  this  occasion. 

"Every  thing  was  ready  on  Friday;  batih 
weather  was  unfavorable.  On  Saturday  mvn- 
ing  the  sky  had  cleared  off,  and  the  inflatioii  rf 
the  balloon  was  commenced.  The  operatiei 
was  tedious,  and  when  it  was  finished,  aboot on 
or  two  o*clock,  the  weather  bad  again  chn^ 
and  it  was  pouring  down  a  deluge  of  rain.  1W 
rain  ceased,  but  thick  clouds  continued  toohtnt 
the  sky.  It  would  have  been  uatoral  aodertboi 
circumstances  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ascenM 
Some  one  remarked  in  presence  of  thetirotnr- 
ellers,  that  it  might  be  useful  toknowtlie^ 
crease  of  atmospheric  temperature  with  the  ele- 
vation at  a  moment  when  a  cootiBU^  eurtaisrf 
clouds  quite  concealed  the  heavens  frooi  ov 
view.  The  refractions  of.  maderate  beighto  ilt- 
pend  upon  the  law  which  regulates  this  deficit 
Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  sky  beeoiw 
very  suddenly  clear  of  clouds:  but  in  these  cues 
there  must  remain  in  the  atmosphere  traces  mm 
or  less  notable  of  the  anormal  decrease  of  tea- 
perature  which  the  clouds  had  caused.  ObKrvi- 
tiuns  made  in  aerostatic  ascensions,  undertakes 
in  fine  weather,  are  not  completely  applicabkli 
this  particular  case. 

*'  Besides,  there  are  numerous  occasions  what 
observations  are  made  through  breaks  iolb 
clouds. 

"  So  soon  as  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  were  eit- 
bled  to  judge  from  these  and  other  considen- 
tions,  which  it  is  superfluoos  to  specify,  that tkr 
ascension  might  be  useful,  they  took  their ptam 
in  the  car  and  darted  into  the  air.  All  the  de- 
tails of  this  ascension  will  be  made  koowia 
you  by  the  minute  journal  written  iotbeor 
itself,  and  which  M.  Regnault  will  road  ii 
your  hearing.  I  will  content  myself  with  mf* 
ing,  that  at  the  greatest  elevation  reached  ftj 
our  travellers,  they  experienced  no  pais  Mr 
difiiculry  of  any  kind  in  breathing:  dot  did 
M.  Bixio  feel  upon  this  occasion  the  lively  pui 
in  the  ears  which  he  suffered  on  his  first  aseeii. 
This  exemption  was  owing  doubtless  to  the eara 
he  took  to  maintain  the  air  contained  m  that 
organ  at  the  same  pressure  with  the  exterior  air, 
by  performing  every  now  and  then  the  act  of  deg- 
lutition. We  add  that  the  two  phjsictva  en- 
countered a  layer  of  clouds  more  than  five  tlwa* 
sand  metres,  (16,405  feet,)  thick,  that  they  new 
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reached  the  upper  surface  of  this  cloud,  that  their 
descent  commenced,  in  spite  of  them  and  con 
trary  to  their  desire,  at  a  height  of  about  7000 
metres,  (22,966  feet)  that  this  involuntary  des- 
cent i«ras  caused  by  a  rent  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  balloon. 

**  Let  us  speak  now  of  the  observations  which 
our  two  travellers  had  the  opportunity  of  making. 
When  they  had  reached  their  superior  station  in 
this  cloud  of  five  thousand  metres,  a  rupture  took 
place  in  the  vaporous  mass  which  enveloped 
them,  through  which  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  clear  blue  sky.  The  polariscope,  turued  in 
that  direction,  showed  an  intense  polarization  : 
IV hen  directed  off  the  fissure  in  the  clouds  upon 
the  clouds  themselves,  polarization  was,  on  the 
contrary,  null.  This  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  made  on  the  former 
aseent;  for  then  the  instrument  was  directed 
apon  light  reflected  by  the  clouds,  whereas  upon 
this  occasion,  it  was  in  that  light  that  was  re- 
marked the  total  absence  of  polarization. 

**  An  interesting  optical  phenomenon  has  sig- 
nalized this  ascension.  Before  attaining  their 
greatest  elevation,  the  layer  of  clouds  which  cov- 
ered the  balloon  having  diminished  in  thickness, 
or  become  less  dense,  our  two  observers  saw  the 
•un,  weakened  and  quite  white.  At  tbe  same 
time  they  perceived  below  the  horizontal  plane 
of  the  car,  below  their  horizon,  and  at  an  angu- 
lar diatance  from  that  plane  equal  to  that  which 
measured  the  height  of  the  sun,  a  second  sun 
eimtlar  to  that  which  would  have  been  reflected 
from  a  sheet  of  water  situated  at  that  height. 
Our  travellers  supposed,  as  it  was  natural  they 
should,  that  the  second  sun  was  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  luminous  rays  upon  the  horizon- 
tal surfaces  of  icy  crystals  melting  in  that  vapo- 
rous atmosphere. 

**  Let  us  arrive  at  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
sult, a  result  quite  unexpected,  which  has  been 
furnished  by  the  thermometrical  observations. 
Gay  Lussac  in  his  ascension  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  or  rather  slightly  vaporous,  had  found 
a  temperature  of  9  degrees  below  zero,  (15.73 
Fahrenheit)  at  au  elevation  of  7,016  metres, 
(23,019  feet.)  That  is  tbe  minimum  which  he 
ohsenred.  This  temperature  of  9^  5  below  zero, 
MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  found  in  the  cloud  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6,000  metres,  (19,686  feet.) 
But  from  that  point  within  a  space  of  about  600, 
(l;969  feet)  the  temperature  varied  in  a  manner 
quite  extraordinary  and  beyond  all  expectation. 
I  sm  going  to  cite  the  number  which  results  from 
several  observations:  but  before  doing  so,  I  must 
caution  my  auditory,  that  they  must  not  without 
reflection  give  way  to  an  impulse  of  increduhty, 
for  I  shall  prove,  in  a  moment  after,  that  the  re- 
sult which  I  am  about  to  auuounce  is  exact.  I 


MM.  Barral  and  Bixio  saw  at  the  height  of  7000 
metres,  a  little  distance  from  the  superior  limit* 
the  Centigrade  thermometer  descend  to  39^  below 
zero.  This  is  30  degrees  below  what  Gay  Lus- 
sac found  at  the  same  height,  but  in  a  serene  at- 
mosphere. I  have  hastened  to  prove  that  this 
extraordinary  number  was  not  afiected  by  any 
error  of  observation.  The  barometer  used  to 
determine  their  elevation  was  naturally  furnish- 
ed with  a  thermometer  intended  to  give  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury.  This  thermometer  bad 
only  been  graduated  to  37  degrees  below  zero. 
These  37  degrees  it  seemed  ought  to  suffice  for 
the  greatest  elevation  at  which  it  could  be  sup- 
posed our  travellers  would  ascend.  Well  the 
mercury  had  descended  below  this  37th  degree. 
The  whole  of  it,  however,  had  not  entered  into 
the  reservoir.  By  an  estimation  which  should 
not  be  far  from  the  truth,  having  been  made  by 
a  physician  of  the  merit  of  M.  Regnault,  the 
thermometer  was  at  two  degrees  below  37^* 
The  thermometer  of  the  barometer  therefore 
marked  39  degrees. 

**M.  Walferdiu  has  invented  very  ingenious 
thermometers  a  deverstment  which  give  the  mini- 
ma of  temperature  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. Tbe  thermometer  d  maxtnia  is  in  very 
general  use.  It  could  be  desired  that  the  for- 
mer, that  is  to  say  the  thermometer  d  mtiumOt 
which  is  less  known,  were  more  generally  used 
by  physicians.  It  will  render  important  services 
to  meteorology.  M.  Walferdiu  had  furnished 
MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  with  one  of  his  ther- 
mometers d  minima.  This  thermometer,  with 
arbitrary  divisions,  was  inclosed  in  a  case  pierced 
with  numerous  holes  in  order  to  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air.  At  the  request  of  tbe  two 
travellers  it  had  been  sealed.  The  seal  was 
brought  back  untouched,  and  it  was  broken  at 
the  College  of  France,  in  the  presence  of  MM. 
Regnault  and  Walferdiu.  Minute  operations 
proved  that  the  thermometer  d  minima  had  de- 
scended to  39^  7. 

After  these  two  precise  observations,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  proof  of  Bn  extraordi- 
nary fall  of  temperature  is  found  to  result  from 
the  fact,  that  our  travellers  found  it  impossible  to 
read  the  indication  of  several  thermometers  of 
whit  h  liquor  bad  descended  to  the  cork  stopper 
which  supported  them.  M.  Barral  tried  to  rid 
himself  of  these  corks  by  means  of  a  pen-knife« 
but  his  fingers  being  stiflfened  with  cold,  the  in- 
strument fell  through  the  net-work  of  tbe  car. 
M.  Bixio  succeeded  no  better  in  his  attempt  to 
make  use  of  a  knife.  The  fact  of  tbe  almost 
instantaneous  fall  of  temperature  in  the  cloudy 
masA,  is  a  discovery  which  interests  metorology 
iu  the  very  highest  degree.  What  is  the  particu- 
lar constitution  of  a  cloud,  which  qualifies  it  by 
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means  of  radiation  towards  space,  or  iu  some 
other  manner,  for  such  prodigious  coldness  ?  This 
is  a  question,  which  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
most  prudent  only  to  announce.  Perhaps  this 
anormal  constitution  plays  a  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  bail.  Perhaps  it  is  the  cause  of  those 
considerable  changes  of  temperature,  which  are 
suddenly  experienced  in  a  given  place.  The 
solution  of  these  questions  is  reserved  for  the 
future :  but  this  fact  in  no  wise  detracts  from  the 
importance  of  the  observation. 

'*  In  the  journal  which  M.  Regnault  is  about 
to  read,  the  temperatures  have  been  determined 
by  that  physician,  and  the  heights  calculated  by 
M.  Mathieu.  This  is  saying  enough  to  cause  the 
results  announced  to  be  relied  upon  with  com- 
plete confidence.  It  is  estimated  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  M.  Mathieu,  that  our  two  travellers 
reached  an  elevation  of  7,004  metres,  (22,980 
feet,  or  a  little  more  than  4^  miles.)  This  is 
about  a  dozen  metres  less  than  Gay  Lussac's 
greatest  elevation.  But  it  is  right  to  observe  that 
the  rules  by  which  height  is  calculated,  repose 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  nearly  uniform  decrease 
of  temperature,  and  that  in  this  case  a  change 
of  height  has  a  variation  of  30  degrees,  whereas 
in  a  serene  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  yaria- 
tion  would  have  been  only  4  or  5  degrees. 

•»The  important  discovery  made  in  this  aero- 
nautic voyage  shows  what  science  may  yet  ex- 
pect from  these  expeditions,  when  they  shall  be 
undertaken,  as  upon  this  occasion,  by  intrepid, 
careful,  exact  and  sincere  observers.** 

The  lowest  temperature  39*^  7,  observed  by 
MM.  Bixto  and  Barral,  was  within  one  degree 
of  that  (40*^  both  by  the  Centigrade  and  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer)  at  which  mercury  freezes. 

I  ought  to  have  said  above  that  in  order  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape  freely,  and  thus  avoid 
an  accident  similar  to  that  which  placed  the  lives 
of  the  travellers  in  such  imminent  danger  upon 
the  former  ascension,  a  long  appendix,  23  feet  in 
length,  was  attached  to  the  balloon  at  the  orifice 
below. 

The  memorandum  of  heights  and  tempera- 
tures is  taken  from  the  journal  read  by  M,  Reg- 
nault, to  which  allusion  is  above  made  by  Arago. 

<*  Departure  at  4  h.  3  m.  P.  M.  The  balloon 
rises  slowly  and  moves  toward  the  cast. 

Height  at  4  h.  6  m.     750  metres  (2,461  feet.) 

"4h.  8  m.      999    "  (3,278   "    ) 

•»        •'  4  h.  9  m.  1,244     "  (4,081    •»     ) 

"4h.ll  m.  1,484     »'  (4,869  "    ) 

At  4  h.  14  m.  the  barometer  marked  9  degrees, 
the  elevation  being  2,013  metres,  (6.604  feet.) 

At  4.  h.  15  m.  elevation  2,570  metres,  (8,132 
feet.) 

At  4  h.  20  m.  elevation  3,752  metres,  (12,309 


feet,)  the  thermometer  marking  0^  5,  (32.94  Fab- 
renheit.) 

At  4  h.  25  m.  elevation  5.122  metres,  (Ifi^Hf 
feet,)  temperature 9^  below  zero,  (15.75  FahreB- 
heit.) 

Here  the  upward  movement  was  axregted  ii 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  gas  through  tha 
rent  which  had  taken  place  in  the  balloon.  Tbe 
travellers  were  surrounded  with  a  muldtode  tf 
small  ice  flakes,  whose  fall  caused  a  crepitstin 
upon  the  paper  on  which  they  were  taking  chdr 
notes.  The  upward  movement  was  resiiiiMd 
after  a  quantity  of  ballast  was  thrown  out:  aod 
then  was  immediately  remarked  the  wooderM 
fall  of  temperature  spoken  of  by  Arago. 

The  escape  of  gas  was  now  ao  considerate 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  a  greaier 
elevation  than  7004  metres  which  was  attaioej 
at  4  h.  50  m.  Their  thermometer  then  indica- 
ted more  than  37^  below  zero.  The^  hasteoad 
to  take,  in  tubes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a  quaa* 
tity  of  air  at  this  great  height,  and  then  commea^ 
ed  their  involuntary  descent. 

At  5  h.  2  m.  their  elevation  was  4,509  metrei, 
(14.774  feet)  and  the  temperatare  had  risen  to9° 
below  zero. 

Zero  was  found  again  at  the  height  of  2,695 
metres,  (8.841  feet.) 

The  descent  was  effected  safely  at  5  h.  30  b. 
They  had  thrown  their  anchor,  it  had  taken  hold, 
and  the  savans  were  about  touching  earth  agaii, 
when  they  just  missed  remounting  in  the  aironder 
highly  unfavorable  circumstances.  A  willing  bot 
not  very  scientific  gctrde-chcanpitre^  thinking  to  da 
them  a  service  drew  bis  sword  and  cut  the  eahle. 
There  were  fortunately  more  intelligent  peiaoa 
hard  by,  who  seized  the  severed  rope  in  time  to 
prevent  a  re-ascent  and  the  travellers  were  hauled 
in. 

MM.  Barral  and  Bixio  took  up  with  diem 
several  pigeons  to  be  let  loose  at  various  bei^K 
and  report  news  to  the  observatory.  None  of  rfce 
pigeons  regained  Paris.  M.  Arago  conjectoni 
that  they  were  frozen  to  death. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  the  National  Antst- 
biy  has  passed  a  law  upon  the  press,  wfaich  ia 
spite  of  constitutional  guaranty  is  so  violariveof 
its  liberty,  and  which  directly  and  indirectly  telli 
with  such  effect  upon  literature  generally  and 
novel  writing  in  particular,  that  the  correspoe* 
dent  of  the  Literary  Messenger  would  be  wiihoit  ^ 
excuse  should  he  pass  it  without  notice.  | 

Touching  newspapers  the  law  prescribes  that 
every  one  of  them  which  treats  of  politics  in  its 
columns,  shall  deposit  with  government  a  snm  of 
money  vls  security  (cautionrument),  Tbisromij 
intended  to  secure  the  prompt  and  easy  collec- 
tion of  any  fine  to  which  in  the  course  of  eresD 
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the  journal  may  be  coodemned  for  violations  of 
existing  laws.  In  the  four  departments  of  the 
Seine,  Seine  etOise,  Seine  et  Marne,  and  Rhone, 
tbecottlionn^mentisfixed  at  24,000franc8,  ($4,800) 
for  journals  and  periodical  publications  which  ap- 
pear more  than  three  times  per  week :  it  is  only 
18,000  francs  ($3,600)  if  the  publication  is  three 
or  a  less  number  of  times  per  week. 

In  the  other  eighty  odd  departments  of 
France  the  cautionnementiB  fixed  at  $1,200.  $720, 
$600,  and  $360,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
journal  and  the  frequency  of  publication. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  stamp  tax  is  imposed 
upon  all  political  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
This  stamp  tax  is  of  5  centimes  (1  cent)  per  sheet 
b  the  departments  of  Seine,  and  Seine  et  Oise ; 
tod  of  2  centimes  elsewhere.  Political  mat- 
ter, not  periodical,  as  also  writiugs  on  social 
economy,  are  subjected  to  a  similar  tax  of  5  cen- 
tunes  per  sheet.  This  clause  is  applicable  to 
works  printed  abroad,  which  become  obnoxious 
to  the  tax  upon  their  introductiou  into  Frauce. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  at  which  the 
jonrnals  throughout  France  winced  terribly,  all 
without  exception  exclaiming  against  it,  enacts, 
that  *' every  article  of  political,  philosophical  or 
religious  discussion  inserted  in  a  journal,'*  and 
**  all  articles,  whatever  their  extent,  published  iu 
political  or  aon-political  sheets,  in  which  shall 
be  discussed  the  acts  or  opinious  of  citizens,  and 
individual  or  collective  interests,*'  shall  be  signed 
with  the  nam^  of  the  veritable  author;  upou  pain 
of  severe  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  spite  of  the 
hoe  and  cry  which  was  raised  against  this  pro- 
vision as  ruiuous  to  the  influence  of  the  press, 
much  I  think  may  be  said  pro  and  con.  I  am, 
upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  approve  this  clause.  I 
see  nothing  in  it  violative  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
properly  understood.  It  will  I  have  little  doubt 
work  for  the  purification  and  elevation  of  the  char- 
acter of  journalism  in  all  its  departments.  Let  a 
man  have  the  courage  of  avowing  his  opinions  po- 
litical, moral,  social,  religious,  philosophical.  Let 
him  say  what  he  will,  but  let  him  dare  to  avow  it : 
let  him  take  the  responsibility  of  opiuions.  An 
infinity  of  scandal,  of  dirty  and  villainous  attacks 
will  be  avoided.  Much  of  the  undue,  and  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  press  in  France  lay  in  the 
occult  origin  of  its  merciless,  unscrupulous  and 
scathing  criticism.  The  name  at  the  bottom 
would  often  throw  floods  of  light  upon  a  subject 
which  the  article  itself  to  which  it  is  appended 
may  very  imperfectly  or  very  falsely  illuminate. 
If  some  good  articles  are  lost  from  the  modesty 
or  the  segsitiveness  that  would  not  deliver  a  wri- 
ter*suame  to  public  animadversion,  the  loss  will 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  honor, 
honesty,  independence,  and  ability  of  those  that 
remain.    Publicity  will  tear  down  no  honourable 


and  merited  fame.  It  will  prevent  no  man  that  ia 
capable  from  building  one  up  for  himself.  It  will 
afford  one  of  the  most  reliable  guaranties  that 
can  be  devised  for  political  consistency  and  in* 
tegrity.  These  guaranties  are  of  prime  necessity 
in  France,  where,  I  am  profoundly  convinced — 
it  is  a  severe  remark  but  not,  I  trust,  uncharita* 
ble — a  want  of  respect  for  truth,  for  truth's  sake, 
is  a  fundamental  defect  of  national  character  ex- 
emplifying itself  in  all  relations,  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  bill  if  persisted  in,  will  work,  as  all 
admit,  a  complete  revolution  of  journalism  in 
Frauce.  But  the  provision  of  the  new  press  law, 
which  I  should  particularly  notice  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  a  very  important  branch  of  French 
literature,  is  yet  to  be  alluded  to.  The  law  deals 
a  death-blow  to  the  famous  novel-feuilleton^ 
which  is  peculiar  I  believe  to  the  French  press, 
and  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
perhaps  to  the  immense  popular  circulation  of 
many  of  the  journals,  causing  some  of  them  to 
print  editions  of  thirty,  fifty,  seventy  thousand 
copies  per  day.  Eugene  Sue,  Alexander  Du- 
mas, father  and  son,  Sandeau,  Sand,  and  a  host 
of  iufcrior  luminaries,  who  have  gained,  many  of 
them,  most  substantial  fortunes,  and  reputations 
more  or  less  substantial,  may  exclaim  '*  my  oc- 
cupation's gone,"  and  couching  pen  set  forth  in 
quest  of  literary  fame  and  reward  upon  other 
fields.  The  clause  which  has  so  discomfitted  this 
gay  and  brilliant,  this  talented  but  immoral  and 
demoralizing  class  of  literary  men,  reads  thus— 
*'  Every  novel -feuille ton  published  in  a  journal 
or  its  supplement  shall  be  subjected  to  a  stamp 
tax  of  1  centime  per  number.  This  tax  shall  be 
of  a  half-centime  for  journals  of  other  depart- 
ments than  those  of  the  Seine,  and  Seine  et  Oise.'* 

I  consider  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  the  As- 
sembly upon  this  provision  to  be  of  suflScient  inter- 
est for  insertion.  It  will  enable  me  to  dispense 
with  further  remarks.  The  subject  was  brought 
up  in  the  Assembly  on  the  15th  ult.,  in  the  shape 
of  an  amendment  proposed  by  M.  Riancy. 

The  honorable  member  avowed  that  by  hia 
amendment  he  proposed  to  strike  a  death-blow 
at  a  branch  of  industrial  literature  which  had 
become  dishonoring  to  the  press.  "  I  need  not," 
said  he,  *Mlwell  long  upon  the  character  of  the 
novel- feu  ill e ton  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its 
dangers.  You  all  know  that  this  bastard  litera- 
ture is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  whatever  is  most 
respected  and  sacred  among  men:  not  even 
sparing  that  which  pagan  society  itself  protects— 
family  and  the  domestic  fire-side."  (Noisy  in- 
terruptions from  various  quarters  of  the  house 
here  interrupt  the  speaker.)  "  I  had  thought  in 
an  assembly  composed  like  ours  the  defence  of 
outraged  morals  would  be  tolerated.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  the  novel- feuillet on  is  the  glorification 
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of  adultery:  its  heroes  almost  without  excep- 
tion are  bastards  and  bandits ;  and  the  principal 
feuilieton  writers,  have,  as  we  may  all  see,  made 
princely  fortunes.  I  do  not  however  go  to  the 
length  of  asking  the  complete  suppression  of 
this  species  of  literature ;  but  I  do  ask  that  it 
may  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax.*' 

M.  de  Girardin.  *"  To  be  consistent,  it  is  not  a 
tax  that  the  mover  of  this  resolution  should  have 
proposed;  it  is  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the 
novel-feuilletun.  In  other  words,  he  should  have 
proposed  the  reestablish ment  of  the  Censure ; 
for  this  is  not  a  fiscal  question.  I  do  not  mean 
here  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  novel-feuil- 
leton;  but  will  only  say  here  that  they  are  not  al) 
alike,  and  that  I  can  distinguish  between  them. 
You  are  in  effect  asking  for  the  Censure — say  so 
then  frankly.  Do  not  produce  in  a  sly  and  round- 
about way  an  effect  clearly  immoral.  You  are 
associating  government,  by  giving  to  it  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  immoral  publications,  with  the 
immorality  itself.  I  pray  the  assembly  to  re- 
member that  the  amend  ment  in  question  conducts 
inevitably  to  the  Censure." 

Af.  Coquerel  (a  protestant  clergyman).  **I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  If  passed  it  will 
materially  benefit  sterliug  literature  and  the  book 
trade.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  novel-feuil- 
leton  has  been  the  death  of  literary  criticism. 
This  it  may  be  almost  averred  exists  no  more. 
It  has  been  necessary  that  two  of  the  principal 
journals  of  Paris  should  in  a  special  manner 
encourage  this  branch  of  literature  in  order 
to  retain  in  the  French  press,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  the  practice  of  that  wholesome  and  use- 
ful criticism  which  may  render  to  literature  and 
society  such  essential  service.  I  support  there- 
fore the  amendment.'* 

The  Reporter.  "  The  committee  has  had  this 
amendment  under  consideration  and  rejected  it, 
because  it  has  appeared  to  us  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  novel-feuille- 
ton  and  history.  The  latter  is  without  doubt 
sacred  and  unobjectionable.  The  former  ex- 
cites the  indignation  of  all  who  would  fain  do 
something  to  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  lite- 
rary pabulum  of  the  community.  But  your  law, 
even  if  it  were  one  of  absolute  interdiction, 
would  be  evaded.  In  that  portion  of  the  journal 
devoted  to  the  feuilieton  some  have  published 
real  histories,  others  mere  novels,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  *  history'  or  *  souve- 
nirs.'    Now  how  are  we  to  distinguish  ?** 

Af .  Riancy,  *'  I  do  not  perceive  the  force  of 
the  suggestionsjust  made.  The  word  novel-feuil- 
leton  appears  to  me  a  very  precise  expression, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake.  My 
object  is  by  no  means  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Censure.    1  propose  simply  to  prevent  the  exor- 


bitant circulation  of  the  novel  by  means  of  t 
newspaper  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  suKacriben 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  book  trade." 

M.  Riancy  would  seem  to  be  no  great  sticUerfor 
consistency,  for  in  this  short  discussioo  be  cou- 
ple tely  changed  the  ground  of  his  motion.  Benda 
it  is  difficult  CO  perceive  if  one  be  endowed  with 
only  ordinary  ethical  acumen,  how  thatwhicfaii 
corrupt,  perverting  and  worthy  of  reprem 
when  published  in  the  feuilieton  of  a  newspaper, 
can  become  matter  worthy  of  encooragemeii 
and  protection  when  appearing  in  form  of  a  book. 
We  know  not  which  of  his  arguments  preraiU 
with  the  assembly.  The  amendment,  howew, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  351  against  252  mi 
was  incorporated  into  the  law.  The  fact  it,  tka 
the  suppression  of  theuovel-feuilletoawillBota 
much  benefit  the  book-trade  as  sound,  wbolewiae, 
durable  literature.  The  class  that  devoun  wii 
such  avidity  the  sickly,  sentimental,  aDdimnuHii 
trash  of  the  newspaper  feuilieton,  would  aot 
read,  would  not  be  able  to  procure  books,  Booki 
therefore  must  be  written  for  another  class  more 
able  to  pay.  They  will  be  more  carefully  di- 
gested and  more  carefully  composed  tfaao  tb 
evanescent  feuilieton,  which  is  only  writtea  to 
satisfy  the  morbid  appetite  of  to-day  and  under  die 
influence,  so  pernicious  to  style,  of  a  contract 
which  allows  the  writers  so  much  per  line  opoo 
delivery  of  the  manuscript.  Most  of  the  feoille- 
tonists  furnish  their  journal  with  the  stipulated 
quota  of  lines  per  day,  and  are  depeudeot  apoa 
the  daily  price  of  them  for  their  daily  bread. 
It  is  impossible  that  men,  even  of  unquesiionahli 
talent,  writing  thus,  and  literally  to  live,  can ^^6 
to  the  public,  works  which  will  live.  TheiooiMr 
such  a  literature  is  stified  and  its  past  p^odo^ 
tions  forgotten,  the  sooner  the  men  wbohaveid- 
dieted  themselves  to  it  are  driven  to  other tradei 
or  compelled  to  a  more  elevated,  comprehciLW 
and  a  more  honorable  practice  of  the  literaiy 
profession,  the  better  will  it  be  for  their  owb 
morals  and  fame,  for  the  character  and  monl 
tone  of  literature,  and  the  real  interest  of  socieij. 

La  Presse  contends,  and  Le  Journal  da  Mdi 
admits  that  this  stamp  tax  is  equivalent  to,  dij 
worse  than  the  Censure  itself.     The  testimony 
of  the  latter  journal  is  above  suspicion,  for  it 
alone,  of  all  the  Paris  papers,  has  long  sinee  es- 
chewed the  novel-feuilleton.     The  tax  imposed 
will  in  almost  every  instance  prove  to  be  of 
greater  amount  than  the  value  of  the  article. 
There  are  journals  in  Paris  whose  circulation  ii      | 
so  great  that  the  tax  of  1  centime  per  namber 
will  equal  $100  per  day.     The  Press;  seizes  this      | 
occasion  to  impress  the  public  with  the  impor-      j 
tance  of  the  feuilieton,  and  its  own  public  spirit, 
by  recounting  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  which 
it  hoB  submitted  in  order  to  secure  to  this  depart' 
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meot  of  that  journal  the  collaboration  of  the 
ablest  talent.  The  eleven  volumeB  of  Chateau- 
briand's ^'  xMemoires  d'outre  tombe*'  have  cost  La 
Presse  the  sum  of  $19,421  cash  paid.  They 
eontain  92,718  lines  published  in  192  feuilletons. 
This  is  equivalent  to  21  cents  per  line. 

I  intended  here  to  add  a  mass  of  curious  infor- 
mation, which  I  have  been  collecting  during  the 
last  five  years,  touching  the  principal  feuilleton- 
ists of  France  and  their  pay.  But  1  find  upon 
reference  to  my  notes  that  J  cannot  put  them  in 
order  in  time  for  this  letter.  Besides,  I  am  at  the 
end  of  my  sheet  I  think  that  1  will  give  the 
Messenger  the  benefit  of  them  in  my  next  letter. 

A  law  passed  on  the  90th  ult.  deals  yet  more 
severely  with  the  French  stage  than  that  above 
described  with  the  French  press.  It  enacts, 
**  That  until  a  general  law,  which  must  be  intro- 
doced  in  the  course  of  a  year,  shall  definitively 
regulate  the  police  of  the  theatres,  no  dramatic 
work  can  be  represented  until  permission  shall 
Jiave  been  previously  obtained  in  Paris  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments from  the  Prefects."  There's  liberty  for 
yon !  France  however  calls  itself  republican, 
and  possesses  a  constitution  even  more  liberal 
and  more  democratic  than  our  own ! 

W.  W.  M. 


ON  A  SLEEPING  INFANT. 


How  sweetly  sleeps  our  darling  babe ! 

How  softly  close  his  eyes ! 
Anon  he  smiles,  as  list'uing  to 

Celestial  melodies. 


Dreams  chase  each  other  o*er  his  brain, 

And  as  they  lightly  pass, 
You  see  their  lights  and  shadows  in 

The  changes  of  his  iac«. 

Now  half  awake,  his  eyes  uplift 
Their  curtains  fringed  with  silk  i 

And  now  his  moving  lips  suck  in 
Imaginary  milk. 


His  cradle  angels  watch  beside^ 

And  whisper  in  his  ear ; 
And  at  their  tales  of  love  he  smiles, 

Or  drops  a  gentle  tear. 

BelovM  of  Heaven !  Oh !  never  may 

Thy  innocence  be  less ! 
May  God,  who  deigns  to  guard  thee  now, 

Thy  life  time  ever  blesi! 


Some  Musical  Notes,  by  C  minor. 

"  If  you  are  calm  and  tranquil  amidst  the  ecstacies  of 
this  great  art,  if  you  feel  no  delirium,  nor  transport, — 
profane  not  the  sacred  shrine  of  genius  with  your  presence; 
wha;  can  it  avail  you  to  bear  what  you  cannot  feel." 

Routieau. 

Before  commencing  with  my  pen,  I  have 
wound  up  and  set  by  me  a  small  Music-box.  It 
is  now  discoursing  (in  a  rather  rapid  fashion)  a 
pleasing  arrangement  from  Rosenberger.  One 
of  those  sweet  bird-like  straius  that  emanated 
from  the  lively  fancy  of  that  composer  at  a  timo 
when  German  melody  seemed  nigh  unto  stagna- 
tion ;  it  was  a  sort  of  dance-light  over  a  marsh. 
I  am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Alisonian  theory 
of  Imagination.  I  believe  that  it  furnishes  two- 
thirds  of  afiective  pleasure  and  pain;  that  a  kind 
Providence  has  divided  the  beauty  and  delight  of 
sense  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective. 
From  this  little  three-by-two  box  by  me,  a  sweet 
and  rather  sad  tune  winds  forth  in  ^Minked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out.*'  And  see !  It  risea 
from  beauty  to  sublimity,  and  is  seemingly  evolv- 
ed upward;  and  as  from  the  casket  wherein 
the  genius  had  been  sealed  up  by  Solomon,  he 
rose  up  before  the  fearful  Fisherman;  so  from 
this  small  box  by  me,  is  exalted  a  very  Giant  of 
sound,  and  with  a  Giant*s  sway. 

There  is  a  divineness  in  Music ;  it  belongs  not 
to  earth,  nor  .was  it  on  it  when  the  universal 
curse  fell.  There  is  a  small  circumstance  in 
Holy  Writ  which  has  always  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me,  though  I  know  not  that  it  has 
cost  others  a  thought.  Elisha  was  the  bosom 
and  beloved  friend  of  the  most  honored  Prophet 
of  God.  lie  appears  to  have  been  very  distrust- 
ful of  himself,  and  at  the  translation  of  Elijah  in 
a  chariot  of  fire,  asked  that  his  mantle  should 
be  bequeathed  to  him.  Aud  it  was  so,  as  he 
sought.  But  even  this  did  not  do  away  with  his 
diffidence:  and  when  an  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vocation  occurred,  he  said,  '*But  now 
bring  me  a  Minstrel.  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
the  Minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him.  And  he  said,"  &c.  Yes,  it  is 
spirit  of  the  Better-land, — the  highest  idea  of 
which  that  we  have,  is,  as  an  Eternal  Choir! 

Music !  How  many  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
associations  vibrate  to  the  word.  Many  hun- 
dred years  agone,  and  in  the  deep  midnight  of 
Time  there  lived  a  great  mental  and  moral  man. 
A  radiating  planet  he  was  in  that  dark  age, 
whereat  the  vulgar  throng  were  frightened.  This 
man's  name  was  Plato.  His  eagle  eye  was  un- 
noticed comparatively  in  that  day — and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  burning  words  unfelt.  But  now  as 
we  look  back  it  is  to  cry  **  In  apprehension  how 
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like  a  God/* — and  to  pray  that  God  would  raise 
up  some  such  human  soul  amongst  us  now. 

P]ato*s  spirit  towered  far  up  above  that  of  any 
other  that  walked  by  his  side;  and  so  he  found 
sympathy  nowhere  save  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Universe  of  Nature.  Nature  was  his  first  and 
only  love,  and  with  her  he  went  forth  to  com- 
mune. He  saw  her  glories,  her  sublime  histories, 
her  sublime  grandeur,  in  which  the  likeness  of  a 
God  was  shadowed  and  impressed.  To  ex- 
press all  these  things  which  he  felt  so  keenly, 
how  his  great  mind  must  have  struggled  !  But 
after  all  he  could  find  no  name  sufficient  save 
that  of  novotKti !  Music  was  Plato's  highest  idea 
of  perfection.  It  was  a  distinctive  embodiment, 
too,  of  his  own  soul.  Philosophy  on  Earth  will 
never  gain  a  greater  name. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  do  so  laugh  at  such  im- 
palpable fascinations — let  them  go  their  ways 
whose  music  is  the  jingling  of  silver  and  of 
gold,  or  the  hissing  of  steam.  For  my  part,  I 
can  afford  to  let  the  world  go  on  ahead  of  me — 
if  with  gibes,  so  be  it — whilst  I  turn  my  thoughts 
on  those  great  spirits  of  music,  whom  enraptured 
millions  will  one  day  hail,  and  whose  triumphal 
cars  they  will  drag  over  the  forgotten  dust  of 
Crcesuses. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  remark  the  pro- 
gress of  Music  in  the  world.  The  ancients  had 
some  crude  and  indefinite  notions  about  its  being 
the  greatest  of  all  things.  They  ascribed  it 
powers  that  they  scarcely  awarded  to  Jupiter. 
Nothing  else  save  that,  in  their  eyes,  could  have 
made  animate  and  inanimato  nature  follow  Or- 
pheus. Nothing  else  could  have  destroyed  the 
walls  of  one  of  their  famed  cities,  or  demolished 
those  of  another.  They  regarded  that  gift  of 
Amphion  as  the  most  sacred  and  unworldly  of 
all  else.  Pan  had  not  his  place  amidst  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  but  sounded  his  divine 
reed  on  the  green  hills  and  vales  of  Arcadia, 
— patulae  rccubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

But  Music  was  to  progress, — that  is  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  progression.  Properly  there 
is  no  progression — save  of  our  minds.  Things 
already  exist  in  their  fullest  activity,  it  is  our  dis- 
covery of  what  before  was,  that  is  Progress. 
The  human  mind  until  it  tastes  is  afraid  of  it,  or 
any  thing  like  innovation.  Timotheus  was  turn- 
ed out  of  the  Spartan  Senate,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, for  adding  another  string  to  the  lyre! 
And  so  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  men 
were  excommunicated  for  making  their  oratorios 
faster  than  eight  beats,  and  so  according  to  **  un- 
godlie  time!"  But  nevertheless  for  Spartan 
Senates  and  Councils  of  Trent  there  have  al- 
ways been  enough  Timotheuses  and  Paelestre- 
no8  to  advance  the  Divine  Art  amongst  the  cbiU 
drea  of  men. 


Then  came  on  the  Augustan  age  of  Mudic— 
the  time  when  the  Tallis*s,  Birds,  Gibbons  asd 
others  of  Elizabeth's  day  took  it  to  the  chiiRk 
and  made  it  there  what  it  is  now.  Of  all  oiber 
Sacred  Music  is  more  worthy  of  ealtivaiiog. 
Operas  and  symphonies  are  vacillatiDg.  bit 
Church  Music  in  itself  will  always  be  the  same. 
It  was  Wesley,  we  think,  who  said  that  the  Devil 
shouldn't  have  all  the  good  music  and  so  appro- 
priated any  idea  that  he  could  derive  from  the 
Operas :  they  would  never  have  lived  so  loog 
without  it.  It  is  the  old  "Hundred''  of  Lstherf 
the  "Evening  Hymn"  of  Ignace  Pleyel,  andtlta 
sublime  compositions  of  Lackley  and  Handel 
and  even  of  King  Henry,  that  will  live  whererer 
a  spire  glitters  in  the  sun,  or  men  havesooisud 
imaginations.  It  is  in  the  church  when  meo  » 
resting  from  care,  that  the  organ  notes  bear  diet 
where  no  other  strains  ever  bore  them;  and  tot 
place  which  they  never  forget.*  How  roai^ 
thousands  are  there  whose  seDsatioos  are  por 
trayed  in  the  following  poetical  words  of  Haw- 
thorne : 

*'  Hark !  the  hymn.  Thia,  at  least,  is  a  per* 
tion  of  the  service  which  I  can  enjoy  better  dua 
if  I  sat  within  the  walls,  where  tbefuU  choir  aad 
the  massive  melody  of  the  organ,  would  fall  with 
a  weight  upon  me.  At  this  distance,  it  thriUi 
through  my  frame,  and  plays  upon  my  heart- 
strings with  a  pleasure,  both  of  the  sense  and 
spirit.  Heaven  be  praised.  I  know  nothing  of 
music  as  a  science;  and  the  most  elaborate ba^ 
monies  if  they  please  me  please  me  assimplf  as 
a  nurse*s  lullaby.  The  strain  has  ceased,  bot 
prolongs  itself  in  my  mind,  with  fanciful  echoei, 
till  I  start  from  my  reverie  and  find  that  the  ser- 
mon has  commenced." 

Feelings  there  are  which  the  sound  of  sacred 
melody  will  call  forth  from  us  that  we  had  new 
drcampt  of  before.  Show  me  a  man  that findi bis 
heart  refusing  to  be  moved  thereby  and  I  willpoial 
out  one  that,  whether  or  not  he  be  fit  for  "trea- 
sons, stratagems  and  spoils,"  I  had  rather  aTetd. 

Toward  placing  Music  on  the  eminence  it aaw 
occupies,  the  Germans  have  contributed  as  roittb 
or  more  perhaps  than  any  other  people.  And 
that  class  of  composers  who  devoted  theroselw* 
to  its  cultivation  will  live  when  the  Napoleonsaad 
Wellingtons  have  been  forgotten  for  evil  orgood. 

*  It  is  really  mortifying,  however,  to  see  the  manufr  ii 
which  the  fine  old  tunes  of  our  old  composers  are  cut  op 
and  disfigured  by  new  compilers.  In  the  Carmina  Sacn, 
forinslRnce,  a  work  published  a  year  or  more  ago  under ibe 
superv  ision  of  Lottell  MMon^  Boston,  we  hare  the  "Df»fr 
tion"  of  Pleyel  so  much  altered  from  the  original  of  *« 
author,  that  under  the  name  of"  Brattle  St."  it  i?  hardly 
to  be  recognized.  The  same  is  tl»e  way  with  two-thirds « 
our  new  hooka.  We  instance  that,  because  we  had 
thought  if  there  was  any  who  would  hare  been  iptred,  k 
would  be  PleyeL 
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Of  all  nations  Germany  has  the  houor  of  having  I 
given  to  the  world  ihe  greatest  one  of  the  aoMe  | 
order  of  men  we  speak  of.    I  admire  almost  ex-  i 
travagantly  the  richness  of  Handel — a  great  Pro- 1 
pbet  he  ivas,  or  I  know  not  what  to  call  him.    I 
confess   to    an  indilTerence  for  Mozart,  there's, 
nothing  in  him  that  touches  me ;  perhaps  an  ex- 
ception  may  be  taken  in  favor  of  his  "Dona 
Requiem/'  which  was  with  him  as  the  swan, 
sweetest  in  its  dying  note.      I  have  some  sweet 
reflections  concerning  the  "Te  Deums^'  of  the 
middle  of  the  Idth  century — meditations  on  some 
grand  ideas  of  Gluck  and   St.  Ambrose  found 
floating  about  on  the  top  of  much  muddy  water. 
But  oh !  of  all — of  all  give  me  Beethoven;  ho 
who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  where  every  breath 
that  stirred  was  sublime  thought.    I  have  never 
come  across  anything  so  excellently  appreciative 
of  Ludwig  Von  Beethoven  as  a  critique  in  a 
work  of  George  Hogarth,  (Musical  Biog:  Hist: 
and  Criticism.    General  Survey,  &c.,  London. 
1835).     I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it  here,  as  it  will 
prove  far  more  entertaining  than  any  thing  1 
could  say  in  the  same  space. 

^*  As  a  musician,  Beethoven  must  be  classed 
along  with  Handel,  Havdn,  and  Mozart.    He 
alone  is  to  be  compared  to  them  in  the  m.igni- 
tudeof  bis^vorks,  and  their  influence  on  the  state 
of  the  art.      Though  he  has  written  little  in  the 
department  to  which  Handel  devoted  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  mind,  yet  his  spirit,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  composer,  is  akin  to  that  of  Handel. 
lo  his  music  there  is  the  same  gigantic  grandeur 
of  conception,  the  same  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  design,  and  the  same  absence  of  minute  fin- 
ishing and  petty  details.      In  Beethoven's  har- 
monies the   masses  of  sound  are  equally  large, 
ponderous,    and  imposing  as  those  of  Handel, 
while  they  have  a  deep  and  gloomy  character 
peculiar  to  himself.    As  they  swell  in  our  ears, 
aud  grow  darker  and  darker,  they  are  like  the 
lowering  storm-cloud  on  which  we  gaze  till  we 
are  startled  by  the  flash,  and  appalled  by  the 
thunder  which  bursts  from  its  bosom.     Such  ef- 
fects he  has  especially  produced  in  his  wonder- 
ful symphonies.     They  belong  to  the  tone  of  his 
mind,  and  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
range  of  music.     Even  where  he  docs  not  wield 
the  strength  of  a  great  orchestra ;  in  his  instru- 
mental concerted  pieces;  in  his  quartettes,  his 
trios,  and  his  senates  for  the  pianoforte,  there  is 
the  same  broad  and  massive  harmony,  and  the 
same  wild,   unexpected,  and  startling  eflects. 
Mingled  with  these,  in  his  orchestra  as  well  as 
bb  chamber  music,  there  are  strains  of  melody 
inexpressibly  impassioned  and  ravishing;  strains 
which  do  not  merely  please,  but  dissolve  in  pin- 
sure;  which  do  not  merely  move,  but  overpower 
with  emotion.     Of  these  divine  melodies,  a  re- 
markable feature  is  their  extreme  simplicity.     A 
few  notes,  as  artless  as  those  of  a  national  air, 
are  suflicent  to  awake  the  most  exquisite  feelings. 
**The  music  of  Beethoven  is  stamped  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man.     When  slow  and  tran- 
<iuil  in  its  movement,  it  has  not  the  placid  com- 


posure of  Haydn,  or  the  sustained  tenderness  of 
Mozart;  but  it  is  grave,  and  full  of  deep  and 
melancholy  thought.  When  rapid,  it  is  not  brisk 
or  lively,  but  agitated  and  changeful,  full  of 
**  sweet  and  bitter  fancies"— of  storm  and  sun- 
shine— of  bursts  of  passion  sinking  into  the  sub- 
dued accents  of  grief,  or  relieved  by  transient 
gleams  of  hope  or  joy.*  There  are  movements, 
indeed,  to  which  he  gives  the  designation  ofscher- 
zoso,  or  playful;  but  this  playfulness  is  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  constitutional  jocularity  to 
which  Haydn  loved  to  give  vent  in  ihejinalesof 
his  symphonies  and  quartettes.  If,  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind,  Beethoven  sets  out  in  a  tone 
of  gaiety,  his  mood  changes  involuntarily, — the 
smile  fades  away,  as  it  were,  from  his  features,— 
and  he  falls  into  a  train  of  sombre  ideas,  from 
which  he  ever  and  anon  recovers  himself,  as  if 
with  an  effort,  and  from  a  recollection  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject.  The  rapid  sckerzoSy  which 
he  has  substituted  for  the  older  form  of  the  min- 
uet, are  wild,  impetuous  and  fantastic;  they  have 
often  the  air  of  that  violent  and  fitful  vivacity  to 
which  gloomy  natures  are  liable:  their  mirth  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  bacchanalian  efl*u8ion 
of  the  doomed  Caspar.  They  contain,  however, 
many  of  Beethoven's  most  original  and  beautiful 
conceptions;  and  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  his  mind. 

**  It  is  in  his  symphonies  that  the  powers  of 
Beethoven's  genius  are  most  fully  displayed. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  stands  alone  and  un- 
rivalled ;  and  the  Sinfonia  Pastorale  is  probably 
the  finest  piece  of  descriptive  music  in  existence. 
Every  movement  of  this  charming  work  is  a 
scene,  and  every  scene  is  full  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful images  of  rural  nature  and  rural  life.  We 
feel  the  freshness  of  a  summer  morning.  We 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  breeze,  the  waving  of  the 
woods,  the  cheerful  notes  of  birds,  and  the  cries 
of  animals.  We  stray  along  the  margin  of  a 
meandering  brook,  and  listen  to  the  murmuring 
of  its  waters.  We  join  a  group  of  villagers,  keep- 
ing holiday  with  joyous  songs  and  dances.  The 
sky  grows  dark,  the  thunder  growls,  and  a  storm 
bursts  on  the  alarmed  rustics,  whose  cries  of  dis- 
may are  heard  amidst  the  strife  of  the  elements. 
The  clouds  pas.«  away,  the  muttering  of  the  thunder 
is  more  and  more  distant,  all  becomes  quiet  and 
placid,  and  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  pastoral 
song  of  gratitude.  Nothiug  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful or  more  true  to  nature  than  every  part  of  this 
representation.  It  requires  no  key,  no  explanation, 
hut  places  every  imaf^e  before  the  mind  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  neither  poetry  nor  painting  could 
surpass,  and  with  a  beauty  which  neither  of  thtm 
could  equal.** 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  this  very  de- 
lightful companionship.  Our  notes  have  been 
most  hurried,  and  may  possibly  cause  some  of 
the  old  composers  to  turn  over  in  their  coffins! 
In  a  future  paper  we  shall  bring  our  references 
to  some  of  the  compilations  aud  compositious  of 
our  own  most  barren  day. 

*  Does  not  the  reader  iroat^ne  that  he  is  listening  to 
that  piece  of  unearthly  pathos  and  depth  "  La  Dcsir,"  as 
ho  reads  ihiaT 
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IDOLINE. 

BT  WU.   H.   HOLCOMBE. 

The  only  Anpel  c*cr  allowed 
To  break  the  ever-during  cloud 
Which  pcpnrales  our  earth  from  heaven, 
(Alas  !  that  e'er  such  boon  was  given!) 
Came  as  a  Muidcn,  pure  and  bright, 
A  figure  of  embodied  light, 
With  beauty,  matchless  and  serene, 
The  loved  and  loving  Idoline. 

She  might  have  well  been  called  My  Heart, 

And  of  myself  tlie  central  part, 

For  from  her  sphere  the  current  (lowed 

To  which  my  very  life  I  owed. 

Did  her  glad  pulses  faster  move? 

I  warmed  with  joy  or  blushed  with  love. 

Did  her  sweet  motions  pause  or  fail  7 

Then  sank  I,  drooping,  cold,  aud  palo. 

Slie  was  the  all-bcintowing  Sun, 

And  I«  a  form  she  shined  upon. 

But  ah  !  what  change  had  Fate  decreed ! 

Just  as  I  thought  Hope's  glorious  seed 

To  flower  and  fruit  would  soon  expand 

Death's  Angel  touched  hi  r  with  his  hand. 

To  fields  aud  palaces  of  light 

The  Spirit  took  its  homeward  flight. 

The  empty  tenement  of  Mind 

For  human  tears  was  left  behind. 

More  beautiful  in  deathly  grace 

Than  all  the  animated  race. 

Where  men  that  radiant  form  entombed 

A  golden  willow  sprang  and  bloomed, 

In  which  a  soft  Eoliun  tone 

Forever  made  melodious  moan. 

And  Orient  birds  ne'er  seen  before 

Came  from  some  undiscovered  shore, 

And  sang  what  men  shall  hear  no  more. 

As  if  at  magic  touch  or  sound 
A  thousand  flowers  grew  up  around, 
A  thousand  flowers,  unnamed,  unknown, 
With  shapes  and  colors  of  their  own, 
As  if  a  rainbow  fell  from  heaven 
Into  a  thousand  fragments  riven. 
Perhaps  their  germs  were  wafted  far 
On  ether's  wave  from  evening's  star. 
Perhaps  there  came,  instead  of  worm, 
A  vital  essence  from  her  fonn, 
*  Which  wakened  the  compliant  sod 
To  life  and  beauty,  bora  of  God. 

For  weeks,  for  months,  alone  and  mute, 
With  sense  mysteriously  acute, 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  other  spheres 
Too  high  or  low  for  human  ears, 
And  saw  by  strange  magnetic  light 
Things  unrevealed  to  human  sight 
And  all  the  myriad  forms  that  fill 
The  theatre  of  Nature's  skill. 
In  their  interior  splendors  seen 
Bore  trace  of  the  Seraph  Idolino. 

Time  touched  with  his  oblivious  breath 
The  memory  of  her  life  and  death  ; 
And  half  ray  sorrows  did  allay 
By  taking  half  my  joys  away. 


But  liaving  learned  the  thirst,  no  well, 
No  ocean  of  the  earth  can  quell. 
My  faithful  heart  would  rather  prove 
Its  mortal  fate  than  mortal  love. 


Sometimes  I've  fancied  that  there  < 
Her  accents  calling  on  my  name 
From  golden  vallics  glimmering  far 
Beneath  sweet  twilight's  pendant  star. 
Sometimes  I've  felt  at  morning  hour 
Such  wondrous,  renovated  power, 
So  calm  and  strong,  so  free  aud  brighty 
So  girdled  with  prophetic  light. 
That  I  could  swear  my  soul  had  been 
In  dreams  with  sainted  Idoline. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOME   ANNALS. 

MRS.  ABIGAIL  MAYO,  OF  BELLEVILLE. 

Another  remarkable  lady  of  Richmond,  Ti^ 
ginia,  was  Mrs.  Mayo,  the  consort  of  Col.  Johi 
Mayo,  of  Belleville,  the  enterprising  projector 
and  proprietor  of  the  lower  bridge  now  spanoiQ; 
James  river,  a  work  that  was  at  first  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  because  of  tbedepthand 
violence  of  the  current,  but  which  his  eoergy 
and  perseverance  nobly  achieved. 

Mrs.  Mayo  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Wood,  and.  like  her,  an  elegant  writer,  not  Ib 
poetry  however,  but  in  jirose  ;  and  some  of  the 
productions  of  her  pen  will  be  proffered  foriltf 
pages  of  the  next  number  of  this  Magazine.  A 
journal  she  kept  during  her  sojourn  in  Europeii 
1829,  has  been  found  among  ber  papers,  and  as 
it  is  exceedingly  entertaining  and  interesting,  it 
is  proposed  to  withdraw  it  from  its  present  ob- 
scurity and  thus  afibrd  her  numerous  aequaiih 
tance  and  friends  the  pleasure  of  its  perasal,  a^ 
cording  to  the  suggestions  and  request  of  sevenl 
of  them.  Mrs.  Mayo's  maiden  name  wasD^ 
Hart,  and  her  native  place  EHzabethtown,  Net 
Jersey.  She  was  ever  distinguished  for  ber  fle^ 
sonal  comeliness  and  mental  endowmeDts,  m 
much  so,  that  in  former  days  it  was  said  by  some 
of  her  companions  and  admirers,  that^ioic 
were  united  the  Beauty  of  V^enus,  the  Dignij 
of  Juno,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Minerva!"  awi 
truly,  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mind,  chancier 
and  talents,  and  withal  kind  hearted  and  cbari- 
table.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  ofttiom 
been  commissioned  by  her  to  perform  acts  of  be- 
nevolence, for  which  she  liberally  supplied  tbs 
funds,  and  has  repeatedly  known  her  to  sead 
loads  of  fuel  to  warm  and  cheer  the  hearths  and 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  needy.  It  was  entirdy 
through  her  instrumentality  and  beneroieoui' 
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ertioDS  to  assist  an  unfortunate  and  worthy  friend, 
that  one  of  the  first  and  best  female  boarding- 
schools,  ever  kept  ia  Richmond,  was  established 
here  in  1812,  where  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ladies  of  the  pre8ent  day  acquired  their 
education  and  accomplishments. 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1843,  retaining  to  the  last  her  mental  faculties, 
and  to  an  uncommon  degree,  her  strength  and 
activity.  She  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two  when  taken  ill.  A  few  sad  days  she 
suffered  from  pain  and  fever,  then  her  spirit  took 
its  flight,  we  trust,  from  Earth  to  Heaven  ! 

Eighteen  months  previous  to  her  death,  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  mansion  she  occupied, 
uninsured^  and  with  nearly  all  of  its  contents, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Her  deportment  on  this 
trying  occasion,  created  both  respect  and  admi- 
ratioQ,  as  tl^e  following  extract  from  the  newspa- 
pers of  that  period  will  show  : 

** There  was  no  white  person  upon  the  prem* 
iseswhen  we  reached  Belleville,  exceptits  slrong- 
miudcd  and  wonderfully  gifted  proprietress,  Mrs. 
Mayo,  the  widow  of  Col.  John  Mayo,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  and  Dr.  R.  H. 

Cabell  of  this  City We  have  never 

witnessed  a  more  imposing  spectacle  of  this  de- 
scription. The  immense  buildiug  on  fire,  the 
large  masses  of  light  which  were  scattered  in  all 
directions,  illuminating  grove  and  lawn, — the 
large  groups  of  people  collected  around, — the 
heaps  of  furniture  plied  up  at  the  several  points, 
formed  a  tauten  semblt  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acter!       But  the  mo8t  impressive  thing 

of  all,  was  the  moral  efiecl  imparted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  veneraliie  lady  of  the  Mansion,  who 
sat  in  front  of  the  burning  ruins,  amid  the  masses 
of  furniture  without  one  tear,  one  lamentation 
or  murmur,  inspiring  all  who  saw  her,  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  respect  for  one  who  bore 
herself  so  firmly,  so  uobly,  under  so  severe  and 
sudden  a  calamity !" 

Mrs.  Mayo  lies  interred  near  her  husband  and 
children  in  the  family  cemetery  of  Powhatan 
Seat,  a  short  distance  below  Richmond. 


MRS.  MARY  W.  MOSBY,  OF  CURLS. 

The  next  hallowed  name  we  select  from  Rich 
iDond  annals  of  female  excellence  and  talents, 
is  that  of  Mary  Webster  Pleasants,  the  late  con- 
sort of  John  G.  Mosby,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 

And  who  that  knew  her  can  ever  for{;et  her, 
or  fail  to  treasure  the  remembrance  of  her  vir- 
tues and  genius  ? 

Geutleness,  piety,  charity,  liberality  and  energy 
of  mind  and  character,  were  her  distinguishiiij; 
traits,  combined  with  talent  and  intellectual  cul 
tivatioo. 

For  many  years  her  ready  pen  supplied  this 


and  other  Magazines  with  the  rich  harvests  of 
its  industry,  and  often  were  the  verses  and  prose 
pieces  of  "Marcella"  and  "M.  M.  W."  (her 
usual  signatures,)  lauded  by  the  most  fastidious 
votaries  of  literature — they  were  always  filled 
with  pathos  and  religious  feeling,  for  they  were 
always  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  brilliant 
mind  and  pious  heart. 

Her  poem  of  **  Pocahontas,"  the  only  one  she 
ever  published,  was  eulogized  by  the  ablest  crit- 
ics and  reviewers.  She  was  profoundly  versed 
in  all  scriptural  subjects,  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, bad  included  in  her  studies,  that  of 
medicine^  regarding  that  branch  of  knowledge,  as 
a  necessary  part  in  the  education  of  one  residing 
in  the  country.  I  have  been  informed  too,  that 
her  proficiency  in  it  has  excited  the  surprise  of 
several  eminent  Physicians. 

In  her  youth,  Mrs.  Mosby  must  have  been  very 
handsome — the  writer  bad  not  the  happiness  of 
knowing  her,  personally  till  late  in  life,  and  even 
then  her  features  were  delicate  and  regular, 
and  her  countenance  sweet  and  intelligent,  but 
owing  to  protracted  ill  health,  her  complexion 
was  pallid. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  her  birth 
and  parentage,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  obtained  from  one  who  justly  idolized  her, 
and  still  deeply  mourns  her  death! — from  her 
husband. 

She  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April  1792,  and 
was  the  daughtei^  of  Mr.  Robert  Pleasants,  of 
Curls,  in  Henrico  county,  whose  father  (also 
named  Robert)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  society  of  "Friends"  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Her  mother  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Randolph,  of 
Tuckahoe,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  and  the  sister  of  Col.  T.  M.  Randolph, 
(formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,)  and  of  Mrs. 
David  Meade  Randolph,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hockley, 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Carey. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Mosby  was  left  an 
orphan,  but  the  loss  of  her  parents  was  almost 
supplied  by  her  venerable  paternal  grandfather. 
Being  exceedingly  strict  in  his  religious  princi- 
ples, he  sent  her  when  old  enough,  to  his  brother 
(Mr.  Samuel  Pleasants,  of  Philadelphia.)  with 
directions  that  she  should  be  placed  at  Weston 
School,  which  was  under  the  superintend ance 
of  persons  of  his  profession  of  faith.  Here  she 
resided  seven  years,  and  received  every  advan- 
tage that  the  most  careful  education  can  bestow, 
and  that  the  good  seed  was  sown  upon  a  rich 
and  grateful,  soil,  was  plainly  evinced  by  her  re- 
finement of  mind  and  manners,  her  agreeable 
conversation  and  useful  habits. 

At  eighteen  she  bestowed  her  heart  and  band 
upon  Mr.  Mosby— they  were  blessed  with  chil- 
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dren,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  ease,  happiness 
and  prosperity.     But  the  evil  day  came  at  last ! 

Like  many  others,  they  were  destined  to  prove 
experimentally,  that  **  Riches  make  unto  them- 
selves wings  and  flee  away." Necessity 

demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  they  parted  with 
their  pleasant  rural  residence  on  the  banks  of 
James  river,  and  located  themselves  in  a  small 
house  in  Richmond. 

In  this  season  of  trial,  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Mosby 
shone  with  a  lustre  brighter  than  ever,  and  gain- 
ed her  still  farther  the  esteem  and  love  of  those 
who  witnessed  her  fortitude,  and  cheerful  fulfil- 
ment of  every  duty,  in  the  midst  of  reverses  so 
sudden  and  great! 

It  was  in  1842  that  to  these  were  added  the 
failure  of  her  health.  She  was  attacked  with 
disease  of  the  heart  and  although  the  most  skilful 
physicians  were  consulted,  and  unremitted  atten- 
tions paid  to  her  case,  and  every  exertion  made 
for  her  restoration,  all,  all  were  in  vain.  In  the 
City  of  Richmond,  on  the  19th  of  November 
1844,  her  sainted  spirit  took  its  flight!  .... 
Notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  grand- 
father, after  her  marriage  she  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  her  conscience  and  embraced  the  Epis- 
copalian religion. 

J.  M.  C. 


LINES 

•ENT  TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  BOUqUET  OF  FLOWERS 
ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


'Tis  said,  that  from  man's  earliest  birth 
Two  spirits  uuto  hira  arc  given, 

To  guide,  to  tempt  him  whilst  on  Earth, 
And  lead  to  Hell  or  Ilcavcn. 


I  know  not  of  the  legrend's  truth, 
But  tills  to  me  my  soul  doth  tell. 

That  thou  couldst  guide  my  steps  on  Earth, 
And  lead  to  Heaven  as  well. 


3. 


It  may  not  be.    Thou  canst  not  love. 

No  earthly  thoughts  within  thee  rise; 
Thine  eyes  are  fixed  on  thina:s  above ; 

Thy  hopes  are  in  the  quiet  skies. 


Yet  kindly  take  these  buds  from  me;— • 
'Tis  but  a  Christmas  gift  I  send 

To  say,  I  only  ask  to  be 
Thine  earnest,  humble,  faithful  friend. 

PhiladefphiA, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  MSS. 

BT  J.  A.  TURNER. 

Civilization  and  Barbarism. — T  hare  some* 
times  been  almost  induced  to  think,  that  tbe  high- 
est degree  of  what  men  term  civiiizatioo,  con- 
tains the  very  elements  of  barbarism.      When  I 
look  around  me  and  see  how  wealth  is  accumu- 
lating in  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  and  how  the  poor 
are  daily  becoming  poorer — when  I  see  science 
inventing  such  machines  as  take   employment 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor,  whose  muscles ao4 
sinews  of  flesh  cannot  compete  with  the  muscVei 
and  sinews  of  iron  and  steel,  and  wbo^e  aiai 
have    not  the  strength  of  the  hundred-hand<4 
B  Hare  us  of  steam — when  I   see  the  so-caDe^ 
most  enlightened  government  on   earth  giviai 
large  rewards  to  the  inventors  of  engines  of  death 
and  destruction,  while  the  man  of  peace  who 
devotes  himself  to  means  of  comTort  and  happi- 
ness to  his  fellow  men,  is  suffered  to  pine  in  waot 
and  die  in  poverty — when  I  see  the  obvious eflecti 
of  these  and  similar  causes,  if  they  remain  un- 
co unterbalanced,  I  am  almost  induced  to  think 
that  civilization  contains  the  very  elements  of 
barbarism. 

Heathen  Gods. — Some  of  the  over-zealoBt 
missionary  spirits  of  our  day  are  constantly  giving, 
in  their  books  and  newspapers,  hideous  pictnres 
of  the  heathen  gods.  Their  object  is  to  e\ciie 
our  sympathies  for  those  who  worship  such  idols. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  horridness  of  tbese 
images,  but  simply  to  the  images  themselTes. 
Could  they  transfer  to  paper  the  image  of  their 
god,  it  would  frequeudy  present  a  picture  of  hide- 
ous ugliness  of  which  the  heathen  never  dreamed. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  why  the  idol-worshippen 
make  their  images  so  terrific.  It  is  on  account 
of  their  mistaken  idea  of  Deity.  Instead  of  iv- 
garding  him  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  love,  deii^* 
ing  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  they  b&k 
upon  him  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  Being,  whose 
chief  happiness  consists  in  torturing  manknd. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  votaries  of  Chris- 
tianity shut  their  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  tbs 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  entertain  the  heathen 
notion  of  God  pushed  into  extremes.  They 
would  induce  the  pagan  to  bum  his  ugly  god  of 
wood  or  stone,  but  wish  him  to  destroy  the  wood 
or  stone  only — while  the  ugliness  of  Deity  they 
would  insist  upon  his  retaining  with  all  the  ter- 
ror they  could  add  to  it. 

Matrimony. — It  has  often  been  said  truly  thit 
matrimony  is  a  lottery.   It  should  not  be,  nor  is  it 
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necessary  for  it  to  be,  if  mankind  could  onceenter- 
tain  the  correct  notions  concerning  it.  There  is 
oao  thing,  however,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  kind 
of  lottery,  but  which  people  seem  not  to  have 
observed— that  is,  that  the  successful  speculators 
frequently  draw  blanks. 

Carltle — He  is  doubtless  a  man  of  great 
talent,  but  there  is  so  much  cant  and  aflTectation 
about  him,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  peo- 
ple of  good  sense  believe  so.  His  chief  merit 
eoneists  in  taking  his  own  or  another's  idea,  and 
surrounding  it  by  mists  and  fogs  so  as  to  give  it 
a  gigantic  appearance,  like  a  ghost  seen  by  dim 
moonlight.  You  may  say  of  his  admirers,  when 
reading  his  works,  as  Blair  iu  the  "  Gravt''  says 
of  certain  characters  contained  therein : — 

•*  Tbey  gather  roand  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghostly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O'er  some  new-opened  giave,  and,  (strange  to  tell,) 
£vanUhes  at  eromn^  of  the  cock," 

Carlyie  can  have  this  consolation,  however,  that 
even  if  it  be  true,  that  his  idea  "evanishes  at 
crowing  of  the  cock,"  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lion,  the  king  of  beasts.  By  the  way  1  sup- 
pose when  the  ancients  declare  that  the  lion  runs 
away  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  they  only  mean 
that  he  retires  before  the  light  whose  coming  is 
anaouuced  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  said  of  Carlyle*s  ideas,  that  they 
too  vanish  before  the  light.  It  might  seem  so. 
however,  from  his  fondness  for  hiding  them  in 
the  fogs.  It  may  never  be  asked  of  one  of  Car- 
lyle's  readers,  with  any  question  as  to  the  an- 
swer, 

"  Grim  reader!  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?" 

Farming. — Of  all  occupations  on  the  face  of 
tiie  earth,  farming  is  the  most  conducive  to  hap- 
piness. The  employment  of  our  first  parents 
wa«  tilling  the  land.  This  occupation  was  the 
very  one  of  all  others  to  make  Eden  a  paradise. 
It  has  the  impress  of  God's  choice  upon  it,  and 
wisdom  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man  who  fol- 
lows it  in  preference  to  all  others.  The  thought 
which  has  obtained  amongst  many  people,  that 
agriculture  is  not  so  honorable  as  some  other 
callings,  is  a  machination  of  the  devil  to  cheat 
them  out  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

Public  Debt.— It  has  been  asserted  that  a 
pnblic  debt  is  a  public  blessing.  I  will  believe 
this  when  I  am  convinced  that  a  private  debt  is 
a  private  blessing. 


LEVON : 
A  MEMORY. 

Those  golden  days  I  oft  recall, 

Goluon,  by  thy  waters — 
When  she  was  in  her  father's  hall 

The  noblest  of  his  daughters. 
The  noblest  she  that  bore  his  name. 

The  brightest,  ah !  the  sweetest— 
In  balls  a  stately,  peerless  dame, 

In  greenwood  shade  the  fleetest! 

My  heart  flows  often  back  to  hear, 
Her  fairy  voice  breathed  lowly. 

That  stole  upon  the  trancdd  ear 
Like  lute-strings  trembling  slowly — 

As  boats  with  willows  bound  in  one 
Float,  one,  upon  the  river — 

So  felt  I  that  with  her^t  alone 
My  soul  must  float  forever! 

I  often  think  when  Levon's  walls 

Frown  to  me  from  the  water, 
I  hear  her  singing  in  its  halls. 

The  olden  songs  I  taught  her! 
I  often  dream  1  see  a  form 

Flash  through  the  greenwood  shadow, 
Or  in  the  sunset  far  withdrawn 

A  shape  upon  the  meadow ! 


The  charmed  banks — ^the  sunset  gle 

The  sparkling  joyous  river! — 
Oh,  bring  some  draught  of  Lethe*B  stream 

To  banish  ihem  forever— 
Again  I  see  through  bitter  tears, 

That  form  before  my  vision. 
Come  here  to  languish  through  the  yean 

From  purer  airs  £lysian ! 

How  could  our  angel  leave  us  thu^^ 

Wlio  loved  her,  oh,  so  dearly ! 
Who  placed  our  greatest  happiness 

In  living  near  her  merely. 
She  took  my  heart  away  with  her — 

My  soul  from  out  my  bosom, 
That  bent  to  her — as  to  a  mere 

Some  fragile  water  blossom. 

Oh  Edith  I  I  am  wild  with  grist, 

To  tliink  you  gone  forever — 
Gone  like  the  early  autumn  leaf^ 

To  come  again,  ah  never ! 
For  tliis  I  look  on  Levon*s  walls 

And  hear  the  greenwood  ringing. 
And  dream  I  hear  in  Levon*s  halls 

Again  that  joyous  singing! 

And  Levon*B  halls  are  sad  and  chill, 

And  Levon's  faces  dreary, 
The  sun  comes  gaily  o*cr  tlie  hill, 

But  all  is  dull  and  weary — 
The  voice  of  olden  days  still  rings 

Above  the  flowing  water, 
And  close  the  old  man's  memory  clings 

To  her  his  noblest  daughter! 

L.I. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  RICHMOND  TO  PHINEA8  T.  BARNUM. 


The  poet  in- 
viteth  the 
ftlanuffer  to 
risit  Virfpnia 
with  Jenny 
Liud. 


The  poet  nug- 
gests  that,  for 
wont  of  a 
great  room, 
the  nirhiin- 
^aie  shall  0iu|^ 
in  the  open 
air. 


And  ofiers  to 
write  for  him 
a  prize-nong 
at  half  price. 


ThehoRpitali- 
tics  of  the 
town  are  free- 
ly tendered. 


The  Manager 
ie  invoked  to 
consent  by  all 
the  memories 
of  his  past  re- 
nown. 


IBcr  Utht  ni^t  SDcin  Skib  in*  0  c  f  a  n  g, 

!Dcr  bUibt  cin  Katt,  fcUi  Scbcn  Ung.  [Lutker 

Barnum  !  heed  the  fond  petitions 

We  would  whisper  in  your  ear, 
Bonaparte  of  exhibitions, 

Bring  the  Swedish  songstress  here: 
We  would  catch  the  strain  of  CircOy 

Bat  without  her  fatal  glance, 
Barnum  !  for  the  love  of  mercy. 

Let  us  have  a  single  chance ! 

Do  not  yet  that  heart  so  harden 

That  within  your  waistcoat  beats, 
If  no  spacious  Castle  Garden 

Offers  here  10,000  seats; 
For  much  greater  than  Tedesco, 

This  new  prodigy  of  yours. 
Here,  can  simply  sing  cU  fresco^ 

And  yet  fill  *<all-out-of<doors/' 

And  since  Bayard  Taylor*s  verses 

Did  not  meet  with  much  success, 
But  provoked  the  hearty  curses 

Of  eight  hundred  bards,^  or  less, 
1  will  write  some  vastly  better 

To  the  tune  of  **  Dearest  Mae," 
And  you  shall  remain  my  debtor 

Only  for  one  half  his  pay.* 

Come  then,  noble  Coryphseus 

Of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
Bring  the  nightingale  to  see  us, 

Here  be  Sweden's  flag  unfurled. 
In  the  town  of  Richmond,  I  know 

You  can  gather — for  a  song. 
Loud  applauses  and  the  rhino, 

**  Say,  why  don't  you  come  along?" 

By  the  fame  of  the  Museum, 

(Type  of  Yankee  enterprise 
Let  it  be  your  mausoleum,) 

By  the  light  of  Jenny's  eyes— 
By  the  wonders  of  the  former — 

By  the  shade  of  aged  Joyce' — 
By  the  pruning-hook  of  Norma, 

Let  us  hear  the  charmer's  voice ! 


Noiei,  *767.  *Sonff,  says  thi?  deserving  poet* 
Wim  the  free  delights  to  dwell ; 
*Twerc  an  easy  thing  to  show,  it 
Yet  abides  with  slaves  as  well ; 
Where  arc  heard  the  "  Son^s  of  Labor" 

Lightest  on  the  evening  air, 
With  llic  banjo,  pipe  ana  tabor, 
Gentle  Cbnety,  tell  us  where  f 
■  Joyce  Heth,  the  nurae  of  Washington. 
*  "  For  song  has  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  the  free.*' 

Prize  Sonff, 
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Tke  (kdlowB  Man. 


THE  GALLOWS  MAN. 

TnmslaHon  from  the  German  of  the  Baron  de  la 
Matte  Fouque. 

On  a  lovely  eveniag,  there  came  to  Venice  a 
young  merchant,  called  Richard ;  he  was  a  bold 
and  cheerful  fellow.  The  Thirty  Years'  War 
bad  been  unfortunate  for  many  in  Germany ; 
amongst  these  was  our  young  merchant,  who,  a 
dear  lover  of  pleasure,  rejoiced  that  his  business 
called  him  at  this  time  to  Italy,  where  there  was 
DO  war,  where  he  had  heard  there  were  the  finest 
fruits,  the  most  delicious  wines,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  women,  of  whom  he  was  a  most 
devoted  admirer;  nor  were  his  expectations  disap- 
pointed. He  plunged  at  once  into  every  species  of 
dissipation,  and  soon  by  his  lavish  extravagance, 
aod  that  of  his  mistresses,  he  found  his  money 
melting  away.  Amongst  the  open,  joyful  faces 
be  saw  in  a  gaming-house  which  he  frequented, 
his  attention  was  most  attracted  by  that  of  a 
Spanish  Captain,  who  though  mingling  in  their 
wildest  revels,  seldom  spoke  and  always  looked 
unhappy — yet  on  account  of  his  rank  and  his 
wealth,  he  was  gladly  received — and  he  not  un- 
frequently  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  whole  eve- 
niog.  As  Richard's  money  vanished,  he  lost  his 
happy  spirits,  he  thought  with  dismay  of  the 
time,  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  his  present 
happy  life  must  cease  with  his  fast  failing  purse. 
This  was  perceived  by  the  Spaniard,  who  one 
evebing,  with  an  unexpected  show  of  friendship, 
took  him  aside  and  led  him  to  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  town.  The  good  young  man  would 
have  been  alarmed,  but  he  recollected  the  Span- 
iard knew  the  empty  condition  of  his  purse,  and 
for  bis  life,  to  take  that,  he  must  risk  his  own, — 
far  too  costly  a  stake  to  be  lightly  ventured. 

The  Captain  seated  himself  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  wall,  placed  the  young  man  opposite  to  him, 
and  spoke  thus — 

^  I  think  my  noble  young  friend,  you  are  suf- 
fering from  the  want  of  money;  that,  and  maiAr 
other  fine  gifts,  I  will  bestow  on  you  for  a  small 
price." 

**  How,'*  asked  Richard,  **  can  you  want 
money,  if  you  have  such  fine  gifts  to  bestow  ?" 

*'I  will  explain  it  to  you,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of 
small  creatures  called  ** gallows  men;"  they  are 
litde  black  devils,  inclosed  In  small  glass  flasks, 
and  whoever  possesses  one  of  them,  may  receive 
from  it  untold  gold,  and  every  pleasure  he  can 
desire  in  this  life,  on  the  condition,  that  the  'gal- 
lows man' receives  for  his  Lord  the  soul  of  his  pos- 
sessor at  his  death,  unless  he  can  before  that  time 
transfer  the  *  gallows  man'  to  other  hands :— this 


can  only  be  done  by  a  sale^  and  one  must  secure 
for  it  a  smaller  sum  than  he  gave :  mine  cost 
me  ten  ducats,  give  me  nine  for  it  and  it  is 
yours."  Whilst  Richard  was  thinking  what  he 
should  do,  the  Spaniard  spoke  again : 

'*  I  could  deceive  any  one  with  it  as  I  myself 
was  deceived  by  a  Godless  salesman,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  burden  my  conscience  any  farther, 
but  openly  and  honorably  offer  it  to  you  for  sale ; 
you  are  yet  young,  full  of  life  and  spirits ;  it  will 
win  you  many  pleasures  before  it  becomes 
the  burden  to  you  it  this  day  is  to  me." 

*'  Dear  sir,  take  it  not  amiss,  but  suffer  me  to 
complain  to  you  of  how  often  in  this  city  I  have 
been  taken  in." 

"Ah!  you  foolish  young  fellow,"  angrily  ex- 
claimed the  Spaniard,  "  remember  my  feast  yes- 
terday and  think  whether  I  should  resort  to  de- 
ception to  obtain  your  pitiful  nine  ducats." 

"  Who  spends  much  needs  much,"  modestly 
answered  the  young  merchant.  "  If  you  spent 
your  last  ducat  yesterday,  might  you  not  need 
my  nine  to-day  ?" 

**  That  I  do  not  strike  you  dead,  you  owe  to 
my  hope  that  you  will  yet  relieve  me  of  my  *  gal- 
lows' man,  and  to  my  resolution  to  do  penance^ 
whatever  way  is  most  bitter  and  painful." 

"May  I  not  make  a  trial  of  this  thing,"  said 
the  young  man  thoughtfully. 

"  I  before  told  you  right  plainly  that  whoever 
takes  him,  he  remains  with  and  helps." 

The  gloom  of  the  deserted  spot  made  Richard 
feel  sadly,  though  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  the 
Captain  had  already  assured  him  he  would  do 
nothing  to  injure  him.  As  all  the  pleasures  the 
possession  of  the  gallows  man  would  afford  him 
rose  before  his  eyes,  he  resolved  to  spend  half 
his  remaining  cash  upon  him,  if  he  could  not  ob- 
tain it  at  a  less  price. 

"  You  fool!"  laughed  the  Captain,  "  for  your 
good  I  named  the  highest  price.  No  one  is  apt 
to  buy  it  at  a  low  price,  and  you  will  irrevocably 
be  the  Devil's,  for  you  must  sell  it  for  less  than 
you  give." 

"  Ah,  that  may  be,"  said  Richard,  "but  I  shall 
not  soon  wish  to  part  with  the  wonderful  thing 
again ;  can  I  have  it  for  five  ducats  ?" 

"Agreed,"  said  the  Captain,  "you  cut  the 
labours  of  the  little  devil  for  men's  souls  right 
short." 

On  the  payment  of  the  money,  he  handed  the 
young  man  a  small  thin  glass  flask,  in  which  by 
the  star-light  Richard  saw  something  black, 
wildly  jumping  up  and  down  ;  as  a  trial  of  its 
power,  he  asked  what  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
to  be  doubled  and  soon  found  his  ten  ducats  again. 
He  went  joyfully  back  to  the  tavern,  where  his 
companions  were  still  playing.  They  were  much 
surprised  to  see  both  of  those  who  had  left  them 


7*he  Gallows  Man. 
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■o  sorrowful,  now  return  with  such  happy  faces. 
The  Spaniard  took  an  early  leave  and  would  not 
remain  to  the  magnificent  supper  Richard  had 
ordered  and  paid  his  mistrusting  host  for  before- 
hand— ^for  by  the  aid  of  the  '  gallows  man,'  both 
his  pockets  rattled  with  the  so  much  wished  for 
money. 
Those  who  themselves  would  wish  for  such  a 

*  gallows  man/  can  best  tell  what  a  life  the  young 
man  led  from  the  day  he  sold  himself  uncoudi- 
tionally  for  money.  Also  the  pious  and  reflect- 
ing can  judge  what  was  his  wild  and  profligate 
career.  His  first  act  was  to  buy  for  his  beautiful 
Lucre tia,  for  so,  in  foolish  sport,  he  called  the 
mistress  it  had  cost  him  such  sums  to  win,  a  Cas- 
tle and  two  Villas,  where  they  lived  together  in 
great  splendour. 

One  day  he  sat  with  his  goddess  Lucretia  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  his  Villas,  by  the  side  of  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream — there  was  much  foolish 
jesting  and  laughing  between  the  young  people, 
when  suddenly  Lucretia  spied  the  *  gallows  man,* 
whom  Richard  had  fastened  to  a  small  gold  chain 
under  his  vest.  Before  he  could  prevent  it  she 
had  snatched  the  chain  from  his  neck  and  held 
the  little  flask  to  the  light;  at  firstshe  was  diverted 
by  the  capers  of  the  little  black  creature  within  it, 
then  suddenly  she  screamed  with  fright.  *'  Fye 
then.'  it  is  a  toad,''  and  she  flung chaiu,  flask  and 

*  gallows  man'  into  the  brook  amidst  whose  foam- 
ing whirlpools  it  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  The 
poor  young  man  endeavored  to  conceal  his  dis- 
tress, that  his  mistress  might  not  inquire  further 
and  he  yet  be  condemned  by  the  law  for  magic 
He  tokl  her  it  was  a  toy,  and  sought  to  leave  her 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  in  solitude  think 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  bad  still  his  cas- 
tle, his  country  houses,  and  a  heap  of  money  in 
his  pockets.  It  was  a  joyful  surprise  when  in 
taking  out  the  money  he  found  the  flask  with  the 

*  gallows  man'  in  his  hand.  The  chaiu  iudeed  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  but  the  flask  and  the 

*  gallows  man'  had  come  back  to  their  master. 
*'  Ah ! "  he  cried  delighted,  "  I  then  possess  a 
treasure  of  which  no  power  on  earth  can  rob  me ;" 
and  in  his  joy  he  had  almost  kissed  the  flask,  but 
the  frightful  little  black  creature  within  it  deterred 
faim. 

If  he  had  hitherto  pursued  pleasure  madly,  it 
was  now  ten  times  worse,  for  he  looked  on  all  the 
Emperors  and  Kings  in  the  world  with  pity  and 
scorn,  believing  none  of  them  possessed  such  a 
treasure  as  his.  Scarcely  could  the  rich  commer- 
cial city  of  Venice  supply  delicacies  for  his  sump- 
tuous banquets.  Sometimes  when  a  kind,  well- 
meaning  man  would  scold  or  admonish  him,  he 
would  answer,  ^*  My  name  is  Richard,  my  wealth 
so  unbounded  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
trouble  myself  with  its  expenditure."    He  would 


often  laugh  immoderately  when  he  tboogbtbov 
silly  the  Spanish  Captain  had  been  to  partwiii 
such  a  treasure,  and  yet  worse  to  go,  as  he  hd 
beard,  into  a  cloister. 

AH  on  this  earth  lasts  bnt  a  time— this,  mm 
the  young  man  learn,  and  the  sooner,  for  then* 
ful  and  boundless  dissipation  hehadiadalgedii. 
A  deadly  weakness  seized  his  body,  despite  b 
vain  and  incessant  calls  for  aid  on  the  'gaibm 
man'  during  the  first  day  of  bis  illness.  Wvkik 
night  came  a  wonderful  dream,  it  seemed  uii 
the  phials  of  physic  which  stood  by  his  bed  u- 
ted  in  a  mimic  dance  and  with  an  unheaiiof 
clatter  ran  over  his  head  and  breast,  **Ah!  |il* 
lows  man  !  gallows  man !  will  you  not  help  m 
this  time  and  throw  all  the  physic  to  thegroadf 
but  the  *  gallows  man'  sang  back  dearly  froaii 
flask — 

Ah!  RiclmrJdeor!    Ah!  Richard  dear! 
Give  thy  soul  lo  tortures  drear, 
Nought  but  patience  answers  here. 
The  devira  arts  in  sickness  £eu], 
'Gainst  death  no  healing  berbs  aTail, 
Thou  art  my  own,  all  hail,  all  hail! 

With  this  he  became  so  long  and  tfaia  tbi 
Richard  could  not  bold  him  in  the  flask,  cieepieg 
between  his  thumb  and  the  closely  preaod 
cork,  he  became  a  huge  black  man,  wbodaocd 
frightfully,  whirled  around  bim  with  bat's  wiigi, 
and  at  last  laid  his  hard  breast  od  Riehanii 
breast,  his  grinning  face  on  Richard's  face,  m 
close,  so  very  close,  that  he  felt  as  if  they  wm 
already  becoming  one ;  frightened,  he  Bcreened, 
"bring  a  mirror,  bring  a  mirror!"  Ueawokeii 
a  cold  deathlike  sweat,  and  as  heopeaedhiseyci 
he  thought  he  saw  a  black  toad  run  swiftlj  ever 
bis  breast  and  hide  in  the  folds  of  hie  sigk 
clothes.  Horrified,  he  endeavoured  toeeiseil 
but  found  only  the  flask  with  the  little  bliek  k 
it,  who  lay  as  if  wearied  and  sleeping,  '^Ak'.*" 
thought  the  sick  man,  **  how  long,  howvenrke; 
is  the  rest  of  this  night"  He  dared  set  aga 
close  his  eyes,  lest  the  little  black  monstereMi 
again  come  out.  nor  did  he  dare  raise  then, kit 
he  should  see  the  unholy  one,  lurking  in  mm 
corner  of  his  chamber,  for  if  he  but  looked  ip  be 
fancied  he  saw  him  and  again  starting  ap  iaocw 
fright,  called  his  people,  but  they  slept  as  if  ibey 
were  dead,  and  the  beautiful  Lucretia  baddMeft* 
ed  him  in  his  illness.  He  was  alone  in  bis  u* 
guish,  which  no  words  can  express.  **Ah!  Ged! 
if  this  night  is  so  long,  what  will  the  ioDgreiga 
of  Hell  be  ?"  He  determined  if  God  wollJdpe^ 
mit  him  to  live  until  morning,  he  wonld  endeaw 
to  dispose  of  the  *  gallows  man.'  At  last  tfa<  | 
morning  came,  and  somewhat  invigorated  b?  if 
young  light,  he  thought  if  the  gallows  man  faai 
yet  done  enough  for  his  comfort.  The  caiti& 
the  villas,  and  all  his  magnificent  posseaanv 
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were  not  enough,  he  hastily  demanded  a  heap  of 
ducats  to  be  placed  under  his  pillow,  and  as  soon 
as  he  found  the  heavy  purses  there,  he  thought  to 
mrhom  he  could  best  sell  the  little  flask.     He 
knew  his  physician  was   fond  of  all  sorts  of 
strange  creatures,  which  he  preserved  in  spirit, 
and  for  such  a  one  he  hoped  to  sell  to  him  the 
•gallows  man,'  for  he  knew  the  Doctor  to  be  pious 
and  on  no  other  terms  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  beast.     **  Truly,  it  would  be  playing 
him  a  scurvy  trick — but  better  to  do  penance 
tn  Purgatory  for  a  small  sin  than  to  dwell  with 
Lucifer  forever  in  Hell — truly,  every  one  is  dear- 
est to  themselves  and  my  death-peril  admits  of 
DO  delay.*'   He  was  determined.   He  showed  the 
Doctor  the  little*  gallows  man,*  who  had  again  be- 
come lively,  and  who  was  playing  all  sorts  of  an- 
tics in  the  flask.    The  learned  Doctor  desired  to 
obtain  what  he  considered  so  strange  a  work  of 
nature,  that  he  might  consider  it  at  bis  leisure,  if 
tbe  price  was  not  too  high.     Richard  asked  as 
much  as  be  could,  4  ducats,  2  dollars,  20  pennies, 
German  money.     The  Doctor  would  give  but  3 
ducats,  and  before  he  did  that  he  considered  some 
days.    Tbe  poor  young  man  was  again  in  dan- 
ger of  death — he  gave  bis  servants  the  3  ducats 
the  *  gallows  man'  sold  for  to  distribute  to  the  poor, 
but  tbe  gold  under  his  pillow  he  guarded  as  if  on 
it  depended  his  future  weal  and  woe.     He  grew 
worse  and  became  delirious,  and  if  he  had  still 
borne  on  his  breast  the  weight  of  the  *  gallows 
man*  be  must  have  died.    After  a  long  time 
be  recovered  by  little   and    little    his    reason, 
and  with    tbe    first  dawn    of  intelligence    he 
remembered   the  ducats  under  his  pillow  and 
sought  them  in  vain.    He  questioned  every  one 
eagerly — no  one  knew  anything  of  them— he  sent 
to  the  beautiful  Lucretia,  who  had  visited  him  in 
his  hours  of  unconsciousness,  but  had  returned  to 
her  former  home  and  companions — ^she  desired 
him  to  leave  her  in  peace ;  and  neither  from  her 
nor  any  one  else  could  he  hear  of  his  lost  ducats. 
He  thought  of  selling  his  castle  and  villa,  then 
came  lawyers  to  him  with  writings,  showing 
how  in  his  days  of  extravagance  and  folly,  he 
had  given  everything  to  the  lovely  but  avaricious 
Lucretia,  and  now  in  bis  sickness  and  misery 
there  was  nothing  left  him.      Then  came  his 
physician,  with  a  very  grave  face,  *' Ah !  master 
Doctor,  add  to  your  bill  a  dose  of  poison,  that  I 
may  at  once  free  myself  from  every  obligation, 
for  I  have  no  money  to  begin  a  new  account 
with.**     ••Not  so?**  said  the  Doctor,   gravely. 
"  I  will  give  you  your  whole  bill  and  also  a  most 
valuable  medicine,  which  I  have  prepared  and 
which  you  will  need  to  strengthen  you  for  2  duc- 
ats.   Shall  it  be  so  ?** 

'•Yes,  from  my    heart,'*    gladly  cried    the 
over-joyed   merchant   and    paid    the    Doctor, 


who  soon  left  the  chamber.  When  Richard 
took  the  parcel  he  found  the  'gallows  man*  again 
between  his  fingers — around  it,  a  billet  was 
wrapped  with  the  following  contents— 

Whilst  I  would  thy  body  heal, 
Thou  my  soul  wouldst  from  mc  steal, 
Yet  my  wit  more  keen  than  thine 
Soon  thy  purpose  did  divine. 
The  counter  art  excuse  I  pray, 
For  in  thy  hands  the  whole  I  lay, 
The  'gtillows  man*  I  give  to  thee, 
The  gallows  bird  to  the  gallows  tree. 

Truly  he  was  much  frightened,  he  bad  again 
bought  the  gallows  man  and  for  so  small  a  sum, — 
yet  there  was  pleasure  too,  as  things  were,  it  was 
as  well  and  he  had  not  many  scruples  in  deter- 
mining to  make  it  the  means  of  revenging  him- 
self on  the  treacherous  Lucretia.  He  began  in 
the  following  way;  first  be  wished  the  heaps  of 
ducats  he  had  had  under  his  pillow  doubled ;  in- 
stantly their  weight  was  so  great  it  almost  drew 
him  to  the  earth.  The  whole  of  this  immense 
sum  he  deposited  with  an  attorney,  and  received 
for  it  his  written  receipt,  reserving  120  gold 
pieces,  with  which  he  went  to  his  dear  Lucretia's 
house.  They  drank,  played  and  jested  as  for- 
merly. Lucretia  was  very  kind  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  money.  After  a  little  while,  he 
showed  to  bis  astonished  mistress  many  pretty 
tricks  with  the  gallows  man,  it  was  like  the  little 
thing  she  had  formerly  thrown  into  the  water, 
but  not  the  same,  for  he  possessed  several  of 
them.  Like  all  women  she  loved  toys,  and  when 
her  cunning  companion  offered  to  bet  it  with  her, 
she  gave  him  without  thought  two  ducats  for  it. 
The  bargain  was  closed  and  Richard  soon  left 
the  bouse  to  draw  upon  the  attorney  for  a  part 
of  his  money.  Instead  of  paying,  the  attorney 
affected  surprise,  denied  all  knowledge  of  him, 
and  when  Richard  drew  from  his  pocket  the  re- 
ceipt, It  was  nothing  but  a  blank  unblemished  pa- 
per. The  attorney  had  written  his  receipt  with 
ink  that  faded  in  a  few  hours  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind. The  young  man  was  again  betrayed,  and 
but  for  some  thirty  ducats  he  had  left  of  the 
money  be  had  been  spending  with  Lucretia, 
would  have  been  entirely  destitute.  Whoever 
has  too  short  a  bed  must  lie  crooked,  he  who  has 
no  bed  .must  sleep  on  the  ground,  whoever  can- 
not pay  for  a  carriage  must  ride  on  horseback, 
he  who  has  no  horse  must  walk.  After  idly 
lounging  about  for  a  few  days,  Richard  saw 
plainly  his  money  would  soon  go  in  this  way, 
and  he  resolved  at  once  from  a  merchant  to  be* 
come  a  pedlar,  he  bought  a  pack  to  carry  bis 
goods  and  a  small  box  with  a  slit  in  the  top  to 
carry  his  money,  for  this  he  paid  four  German 
pennies.  It  was  very  sad  to  him,  to  buckle  on 
the  straps  and  ask  for  custom  through  the  very 
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Streets  he  had  so  often  passed  in  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence :  yet  as  the  dny  passed  his  spirits  rose, 
for  the  customers  ran  to  meet  him  and  often  bid 
more  for  his  wares  than  he  had  ventured  to  ask. 
He  thought  "  the  town  is  very  kind  and  if  it  goes 
on  in  this  way,  I  shall  soon  be  a  well  doing  man 
again.  Then  I  will  return  to  Germany,  and  I 
already  feel  much  happier  than  when  I  was  in 
the  claws  of  the  cursed  "  gallows  man,'  from  whom 
I  have  so  cleverly  delivered  myself.*'  Pleasing 
himself  with  such  thoughts,  he  stopped  with  his 
pack,  in  the  evening,  at  an  Inn.  A  few  cu- 
rious guests  stood  around.  One  of  them  said, 
<•  Companion,  what  have  you  in  that  little  flask 
which  plays  such  strange,  boyish  tricks  ?  *' 
Frightened,  Richard  looked  around  and  now  first 
perceived,  that  amongst  his  other  goods,  he  had 
unwittingly  bought  back  the  *  gallows  man.*  In- 
stantly be  offered  it  to  the  questioner  for  three 
pennies ;  he  had  given  four,  and  then  to  all  the 
guests  around.  Disgusted  with  the  ugly  black 
beast  for  which  Richard  could  assign  no  possible 
use  and  wearied  with  his  importuuities,  they  de- 
termined to  turn  the  iropertiuont  pedlar,  together 
with  his  pack  and  his  black  beast  out  of  the  door. 
In  hopeless  misery  Richard  went  to  the  seller  of 
the  little  box  and  offered  it  to  him,  for  less  than 
he  had  given,  but  the  man  was  sleepy  and  would 
not  bargain.  At  last  he  desired  him,  if  he  wished 
to  restore  the  flask  to  its  first  owner,  to  go  to  Lu- 
cretia,  who  had  sold  him  this  with  some  other 
things  and  to  let  him  sleep  in  peace.  **  Ah  I  dear 
God,**  cried  Richard,  **  I  too  could  wish  to  sleep 
in  peace  ;*'  as  he  ran  across  the  large  court  to 
Lucretia*s  house,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
one  ran  behind  him  and  every  now  and  then 
patted  him  on  the  neck.  Frightened,  he  rushed 
through  a  well  known  back  door  into  Lucretia*s 
chamber,  where  the  avaricious  beauty  sat  at  a 
handsome  supper  with  two  companions.  At 
first  they  scolded  at  the  uuannounced  pedlar,  then 
bought  his  goods  and  amused  themselves  very 
much  by  paying  for  them  in  false  bills,  but  no 
one  would  buy  the  *  gallows  man.*  When  he 
opened  him,  Lucretia  cried  out  "  Fye  !  out  with 
the  hateful  creature,  I  have  already  had  him,  and 
he  kept  me  sick  all  day,  I  sold  him  for  a  few 
pennies  to  as  silly  a  fool  as  the  one  who  betted 
him  with  me  for  a  ducat.** 

**  And  then  parted  with  your  good  fortune,*' 
said  the  miserable  young  man.  "  Lucretia,  you 
know  not  what  you  have  thrown  away :  let  me 
speak  with  you  alone  for  five  minutes,  and  I  am 
certain  you  will  buy  the  little  flask.** 

She  went  aside  with  him,  and  he  told  her  the 
whole  strange  mystery  of  the  *  gallows  man.' 
Then  she  shouted  and  scolded — 

**  Beggar  man !  do  you  take  me  for  a  fooF  ? 
If  this  were  true,  you  had  wished  for  yourself 


something  better  than  this  box  and  these  slr>pi 
Get  away,  or  [  will  give  you  tip  to  be  bnmed  u 
a  wizard  for  your  silly  story." 

Then  they  all  fell  upon  him  and  poshed  Ua 
out;  and  he  in  dread  of  being  burnt,  quickly kft 
the  Venetian  states.  Before  midday  he  had 
passed  the  boundary,  and  now  he  began  tooiiw 
the  unholy  One.  The  *  gallows  man*  peeped  at 
him  from  hb  pockett  and  seeing  his  mad  gesoes- 
lations,  cried  out — 

*'  How  good !  you  will  certainly  have  to  ai 
on  me  before  long :  you  had  better  be  qock 
about  it.'* 

Then  he  again  wished  himself  a  much  kr^ar 
sum  of  money  than  before ; — it  was  so  hetrf 
he  could  scarcely  carry  it  to  the  nearest  ton 
Here  he  bought  a  fine  carriage,  and  liveried  lacket, 
and  went  in  much  pomp  and  splendor  to  Reaa, 
where,  he  thought,  amongst  so  many  people  b 
could  easily  get  rid  of  his  *gallo ws  man.*  As  oltei 
as  he  spent  a  ducat,  he  made  the  *  gallows  dh^ 
return  it,  that  when  his  flask  was  sold,  be  mi^ 
have  his  heap  of  money  unbroken.    Tbis  lit 
thought  would  be  a  small  recompense  foralllM 
had  and  still  suffered — for  every  night  io  be fini 
dream,  the  frightful  black  beast  lay  on  bis  breast, 
and  every  day  he  saw  it  dancing  merrily  in  ill 
flask,  as  if  he  was  certain  of  his  booty,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  fast  fleeting  time.     Scarcely  had  la 
wealth  and  his  extravagance  introduced  bimiiilo 
the  best  society  at  Rome,  before  he  begao,!iT^ 
by  his  anxiety,  to  open  without  discrimiDadoi 
to  every  one,  for  three  German  peonies,  his litda 
*  gallows  man ;'  excidng  thereby  the  laagbter  of 
every  one.    Money  gives  friends  and  atteatioDi. 
He  was  well  received  every  where ;  but  as  wei 
as  he  began  to  talk  of  his  flask  and  ibe  tbne 
German    pennies,    every    one  turned  laugfaisg 
away.     He  often  said  to  himself— One  miglit 
almost  as  well  be  the  devil's,  as  to  suffer  what  I 
have  already  done.     His  despair  at  ootbeJag 
able  to  free  himself  from  the  *  gallows  man*  grev 
so  great,  that  he  determined  no  longer  to  reaiiis 
at  home,  but  to  seek  forgetful ness  in  war.  Hi 
learned  there  was  war  between  two  of  ihesaiB 
Italian  States,  and  he  immediately  resolved  ts 
take  part  with  oue  of  them.     With  a  highly  w- 
namented  gold  harness,  a  magnificeot  piaoMd 
hat,  two  excellent  light  rifles,  a  splendid  sword 
and  two  fine  daggers;  mounted  on  a  Spaaiafc 
war  horse  and  attended  by  three  well-armed  w^ 
vants  on  splendid  chargers,  he  rode  through  tbs 
gates  of  Rome.     As  it  was  impossible  auy  cap-      | 
tain  would  refuse  so  well-armed  a  warrior,  and 
one  too  who  desired  no  pay,  the  brave  Richard 
was  soon  placed  in  a  gallant  band.    He  lived  ia 
camp  a  whole  month  as  happy  as  drink  and  play 
could  make  him,  with  the  burden  of  the  'gallowf 
man*  in  his  mind  by  day,  and  the  bad  dreutf 
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which  visited  bim  nightly  would  permit.    Grown 
wiser  by  his  adventurefl  in  Rome,  he  did  not  open 
his  flask  as  before,  but  bad  only  mentioned  it,  as 
if  in  jest,  to  some  of  his  companions.    One  beau- 
tiful morning.  Richard  and  his  companions,  who 
were  at  play«  heard  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains the  sound  of  guns :  quickly  the  trumpet 
sounded  to  arms.    Instantly  they  mounted  and 
rode  briskly  forth  to  the  plain  below  the  moun- 
tains ;  there  through  the  mist  and  smoke  they 
perceived  the  infantry  of  both  parties  engaged, 
and  the  cavalry  already  stationed  on  the  plain. 
Richard  followed  his  captain  delightedly:  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  his  Spanish  charger  neighed 
and  sprung  forward — his  weapons  clashed  joy- 
fully together ;  they  gallantly  bore  back  a  troop 
of  the  enemy's  horse,  who  endeavored  to  with- 
stand them,  and  Richard  and  his  servants  were 
amongst  the  foremost  in  pursuit  of  the  flying. 
Then  they   heard  a  wonderful  whistling  in  the 
air;  it  whistled  a  second  time,  and  a  knight, 
bleeding    and  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon 
shot,  fell  from  his  horse.    Now,  thought  Rich- 
ard, it  will  be  safer  in  the  wood  :  to  his  aston- 
ishment the  crowd  had  fallen  back,  and  to  reach 
it  he  must  pass  still  nearer  to  the  cannon.     For 
a  while  the  brave  young  man  rode  on  through 
the  cannon  balb  falling  to  his  right  and  left,  and 
pressed  on  every  side  by  a  numerous  band  of 
the  enemy  with  drawn  swords.     Ah !  thought 
be,  how  foolishly  I  have  acted  to  come  here, 
where  I  am  in  much  more  danger  of  death  than 
b  a  sick  bed ;  should  one  of  these  cursed  whist- 
ling balls  strike  me,  I  am  to  eternity  the  prey 
of  the  little  ^gallows  man'  and  Lucifer.  Scarcely 
had  he  thought  of  this,  before  he  spurred  his 
horse  and  rushed  to  a  distant  wood.    Long  and 
madly  he  urged  his  horse  on  through  the  tall  trees, 
until  at  last  it  stood  still  from  exhaustion.     Then 
he  dismounted,  took  off  bis  armor,  turned  his 
horse  loose,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  grass. 
Ah!  thought  he,  how  little  fit  for  a  soldier  is  any 
one  who  has  the  *  gallows  man*  in  his  pocket. 
Wearied  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.     After  many 
hours  of  quiet  slumber  he  was  aroused  by  the 
voices  of  men  and  the  sound  of  their  steps  in  his 
ear.    He  was  still  too  much  overcome  with  sleep 
to  be  certain  he  heard  them,  when  a  voice  thun- 
dered in  his  oar — 

*«  Are  you  already  dead  ?  Speak,  that  we  may 
not  waste  our  powder  and  shot." 

Thus  rudely  awakened,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
a  loaded  musket  at  his  breast,  and  several  sol- 
diers around  him,  who  had  seized  his  arms  and 
his  knapsack.  He  prayed  for  mercy,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  utmost  anguish — 

'*  If  you  are  determined  to  kill  me,  at  least 

firatbuy  the  little  flask  in  my  right  jacket  pocket." 

*'  You  faolish  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 


<*  I  will  not  buy,  but  take  it;'*  and  with  this  be 
had  already  taken  the  gallows  man  and  placed 
it  in  his  bosom. 

**In  God's  name,"  cried  Richard,  **you  must 
buy  the  beast  if  you  will  have  it :  otherwise  it 
will  not  stay  with  you." 

The  soldier  laughed ;  and  not  caring  to  trou- 
ble himself  further  with  one  he  considered  half 
mad,  went  on  with  the  horse  and  knapsack. 
Richard  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  finding 
the  *  gallows  man,'  called  after  him  and  showed 
him  the  flask. 

**  I  told  you  so,"  said  Richard,  sadly ;  **  and  if 
you  will  have  it,  there  is  no  other  way  than  to  pay 
a  few  pennies  for  it." 

''  Yes,  juggler,  think  not  in  this  way  to  fool 
me  out  of  my  well-earaed  booty;"  and  taking  it 
from  him  he  held  it  carefully  in  his  band.  Sud- 
denly he  stood  still  and  called  out,  '*  The  devil ! 
where  has  it  gone  to." 

Whilst  he  sought  it  in  the  grass,  Richard 
called  to  him,  "  Come  here — ^it  is  in  my  pocket." 

The  soldier  was  now  very  anxious  to  have  it* 
He  thought  three  pennies  too  much. 

**  Now  miser,"  said  Richard,  impatiently,  **  take 
it  for  one." 

They  closed  the  bargain.  The  money  was 
paid,  and  the  little  devil  was  transferred. 

While  the  soldier  remained  looking  at  and  di- 
verting himself  with  it,  Richard  thought  of  his 
future  destiny ;  he  stood  there  with  a  light  heart, 
but  also  with  a  light  purse ;  he  could  not  return 
to  the  army  where  his  horses,  servants,  and  also 
much  money  remained ;  partly  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  cowardly  flight,  and  partly  that 
by  military  law  he  nyght  be  shot  as  a  deserter — 
he  thought  he  would  serve  the  other  party,  where 
no  one  knew  him,  and  he  might  again  venture 
his  life  for  a  good  booty.  He  thought  now  des- 
pite his  unfortunate  commencement,  that  clear 
of  the  *  gallows  man,'  he  should  do  well,  and  he 
went  with  his  new  comrades  back  to  their  camp. 
The  captain  made  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  tail* 
strong,  well  built  young  man,  and  he  lived  now 
sometime  as  a  foot  soldier — yet  he  was  often 
troubled  in  his  mind.  Since  the  last  encounter 
the  two  armies  lay  opposite  each  other  inactive, 
as  there  was  a  truce  between  the  states.  It  is 
true,  this  A*eed  him  from  danger,  but  gave  bim 
no  chance  to  gather  spoils.  While  they  remained 
quietly  in  the  camp,  they  had  but  little  pay  and 
worse  food.  Whilst  they  were  at  war  most  of 
the  soldiers  had  gained  something ;  and  Richard, 
formerly  so  wealthy  a  merchant,  and  who  had 
lived  like  a  king,  must  now  be  as  a  beggar  amongst 
his  equals.  Such  a  life  was  naturally  insupport- 
able to  him ;  and  one  day  when  he  received  bis 
monthly  pay — too  little  to  live  contentedly  on, 
too  much  not  to  be  a  temptation— he  resolved  to 
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go  to  the  market-place  aud  see  if  fortuoe  would 
not  favor  bim  at  play.  The  game  took  its  usual 
yaried  aspect.  Sometimes  he  lost — sometimes 
woQ ;  and  as  it  lasted  until  deep  iu  the  night,  be 
became  somewhat  drunk :  at  last  the  game  went 
wholly  against  him ;  his  pay  was  all  lost,  and  no 
one  would  credit  him  for  a  single  farthing.  Then 
he  searched  his  pockets  in  yain;  be  searched 
oyer  his  cartridge-box,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
it  but  cartridges;  these  he  now  drew  out  and 
offered  as  a  stake.  Just  as  the  game  began,  be 
perceiyed  he  who  held  the  stakes  was  the  same 
soldier  to  whom  be  bad  formerly  sold  the  '  gal- 
lows man,'  and  who  consequently  must  win,  he 
cried,  "  Stop  !*'  but  the  game  was  already  fin- 
ished, and  his  opponent  had  won.  Cursing  be 
left  the  company  and  went  back  in  the  dark  night 
to  his  tent.  A  comrade  who  bad  also  lost  bis 
money,  and  was  as  poor  as  himself,  took  him  by 
the  arm.  On  the  way  be  asked  him  if  he  still 
bad  any  cartridges  in  bis  tent. 

•'No,*'  cried  Richard  angrily.  '*  Had  I  still 
any  I  would  go  on  with  the  game." 

**  Yes,"  said  his  companion,  **  you  ought  to  do 
so,  for  if  the  commissary  should  call  the  roll  and 
find  a  paid  soldier  without  any,  be  would  have 
him  shot." 

*'  Thunder !  that  is  bad,"  cried  Richard.  '•  I 
have  neither  cartridges  nor  money." 

**  Ah !"  said  his  companion,  "  the  commissary 
will  not  come  before  next  month." 

•*  That  is  well,"  said  Richard ;  "  before  then 
I  shall  again  have  money,  and  will  buy  cartridges 
to  his  heart's  content." 

With  this  they  said  good  night,  and  Richard 
began  to  sleep  off  his  intoxication.  He  had  not 
slept  long  before  he  heard  the  corporal  crying 
before  his  tent, — '*No.  1,  warning  to  the  Review ; 
at  break  of  day  will  the  Lord  Commissary  be  in 
Che  camp."  Thus  was  Richard's  sleep  suddenly 
destroyed.  The  cartridges  run  through  his  half- 
drunken  thoughts:  fearfully  he  asked  of  all 
around  him,  if  no  one  would  either  lend  or  sell 
him  some  on  credit ;  but  they  scolded  him  for  a 
«lrunken  dreamer,  and  turned  again  on  their 
straw.  In  the  utmost  distress  he  sought  amongst 
all  his  clothes  for  money,  but  could  find  only  five 
farthings.  With  these  he  wandered  forth  with 
uncertain  steps  in  the  dark  from  tent  to  tent,  to 
buy  cartridges ; — some  laughed ;  others  scolded, 
but  no  one  gave  any  heed  to  his  wishes.  At 
last  be  came  to  a  tent,  in  which  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  soldier  to  whom  he  had  yesterday 
lost  his  cartridges. 

**  Comrade,"  said  Richard  sadly,  "  you  or  no 
one  must  help  me.  Yesterday  you  won  all  from 
me,  and  in  the  wood  you  helped  to  plunder  me ; 
if  to-morrow  the  commissary  finds  me  without 
cartridges  he  will  have  me  shot.    You  are  the 


cause  of  all  my  misery;  give,  lend,  or  nU  m 
some." 

**  Giving  and  lending  I  have  forswora,"  nd 
the  soldier;  **but  sooner  than  yon  shall  be sbt, 
I  will  sell  you  some.  How  much  mooej  htv« 
you  left? 

'•Only  five  farthings,"  answered  Riekari 
mournfully. 

••Now,"  said  the  soldier,  ••that  you  may  lee 
I  am  no  churlish  comrade,  you  shall  ha?e fivt 
cartridges ;  be  content  and  let  me  sleep." 

Richard  gave  the  money,  and  despite  hit  mh 
row  slept  soundly  until  morning.  Tbeierinr 
was  held,  and  Richard  got  through  with  biifiit 
cartridges.  At  midday  the  commissary  wen 
away;  the  soldiers  returned  to  their teots.  Tb 
sun  shone  insupportably  through  the  lineo  cloiL 
Richard's  comrades  went  to  the  market-piao, 
and  he  remained  sick  and  weary  from  lastDi^fkfi  | 
drunkenness  and  to-day's  fatigue,  with  ao  em^ 
pocket  and  a  hard  bit  of  soldier's  bread. 

••  Ah !"  sighed  he,  ••  had  I  but  one  of  tbosedot- 
ats  I  formerly  squandered  away  in  such  thought* 
less  profusion." 

••  Scarcely  had  he  formed  the  wish,  befbn 
there  lay  in  his  left  hand  a  bright  new  ducat  A 
thought  of  the  •  gallows  man'  shot  through  hii 
brain  and  embittered  all  the  joy  he  would  othe^ 
wise  have  received  from  the  money.  TbeDctM 
his  comrade,  from  whom  he  had  the  night befon 
bought  the  cartridges,  uneasily  into  his  teat 

*•  Friend,"  said  he,  ••!  have  lost  the  flask  with 
the  little  black  devil  in  it,  which  I  boaghtfroiD 
you  in  the  wood.  You  know  it  well;  I  thoogbl 
I  might  have  given  it  to  you  for  a  cartridge.  I 
kept  it  wrapped  in  paper  and  bad  laid  it  amoogrt 
my  cartridges." 

Richard  sought  anxionsly  amongst  bis  cl^ 
tridges.  The  first  paper  he  unrolled  showed  the 
little  black  creature  in  his  flask. 

••Now  that  is  well,"  said  the  soldier,  »♦  as  ugly 
as  it  looks.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  it,  for  it  alwy* 
brought  me  good  luck  when  I  played.  Thei^ 
comrade,  take  thy  farthing  again  and  give  ai 
the  creature." 

Richard  complied  with  his  desire,  and  tin 
soldier  went  contentedly  back  to  the  market* 
place. 

Poor  Richard  was  miserable ;  he  had  again  sees 
the  •  gallows  man' — again  held  him  io  bis  bani 
aud  borne  him  about  bis  person;  he  tbooghilM 
groaned  at  him  from  every  comer  of  tbetwl, 
and  that  he  would  unexpectedly  strangle  him  in 
his  sleep.  The  so  much  wished  for  dueai  wii  j 
pain  to  him ;  he  would  not  even  procure  the  oeces-  ' 
sary  refreshment,  and  he  was  driven  by  frigbtio 
leave  the  camp,  lest  the  *  gallows  man'shooU 
again  nestle  with  him. 

The  closing  evening  found  him  in  the  deepest 
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woods,  where,  exhausted  with  fear  and  fatigue, 
he  sunk  in  a  desert  spot  to  the  earth. 

*'  Ah  me  i"  be  cried,  **0Dly  a  filled  flask  with 
water/'  and  a  filled  flask  of  water  stood  near  him. 
Before  he  tasted  it  he  sought  whence  it  came. 
Then  rose  painfully  to  his  mind  the  'gallows  man'; 
be  searched  his  pockets,  and  finding  the  flask, 
sunk  fainting  back.  He  was  again  visited  by 
the  same  horrible  dream;  agitin  the  ^gallows  man* 
drew  himself  longer  and  longer  from  the  flask,  and 
again  lay  grinning  on  his  breast.  He  contended 
with  him  that  he  no  longer  belonged  to  him;  but 
the  *ga]lo  ws  man'  answered,  with  ascornful  laugh, 
**  Did  you  not  buy  me  for  a  farthing  ?  and  to 
make  the  bargain  complete,  must  you  not  sell 
me  for  a  little  less  ?" 

Then  Richard,  mad  with  fright,  thinking  he 
again  saw  the  spectre,  raised  himself  up,  drew 
the  flask  from  his  pocket  and  dashed  it  against 
the  nearest  rock;  but  again  it  was  in  his  pocket. 
His  cries  of  woe  rung  through  the  dark  wood. 
**  Once  it  was  my  delight — my  pleasure  that 
you  would  always  return  to  me  even  from  the 
deep  waves — now  it  is  my  misery — ah  I  my  eter- 
nal misery.*' 

In  his  wretchedness  he  rushed  through  the 
deep  woods,  heeding  neither  trees  nor  rocks,  and 
at  every  step  he  heard  the  rattling  of  the  little 
flask  in  bis  pocket.  As  the  day  dawned,  he 
reached  a  pleasant,  cultivated  field;  the  fresh 
air  and  light  were  balm  to  his  heart;  be  began 
to  hope  it  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  the  glass 
might  be  but  a  common  glass.  He  drew  it  out 
and  held  it  to  the  rising  sun.  Ah,  heaven  !  be- 
tween him  and  the  friendly  light,  there  danced 
the  little  black  devil— still  the  same  small,  mis- 
shapen anus,  like  a  pair  of  tongs  stretched  out 
towards  him.  With  a  loud  cry  he  let  it  fall,  but 
it  again  rattled  in  his  pocket.  Before  him  lay 
his  one  hope^-to  sell  him  for  less  than  a  farthing. 
No  one  would  buy  him — so  vanished  every  hope 
of  selling  the  frightful  creature,  that  now  began 
to  threaten  his  master  who  would  no  longer  make 
any  use  of  him,  and  whom  sorrow  bad  deprived 
of  all  strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  who 
begged  up  and  down  throrgh  Italy.  Every  one 
saw  his  distress,  and  yet  that  he  persisted  in  ask- 
ing his  half  a  farthing  for  his  flask.  They  thought 
him  mad,  and  he  was  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  the  mad  half  farthing.  It  is  said  the  vulture 
often  strikes  the  roe  on  the  neck,  and  theu  courses 
the  poor  beast  to  death,  which,  pursued  by  its  ha- 
ted murderer,  drags  itself  painfully  over  the  rocks 
«nd  valleys — so  went  the  poor  Richard  with  the 
hateful  wretch  in  his  pocket,  and  his  sufierings 
were  indeed  pitiable. 

I  will  relate  no  more  of  his  long  and  painful 
flight,  but  tell  what  after  many  months  befel  him. 
After  a  weary  day's  wandering  in  the  mouutaius. 


he  seated  himself  sadly  by  a  little  brook,  which 
trickled  through  the  overhanging  bushes,  as  if  it 
pitied  his  sufferings  and  came  to  refresh  him. 
The  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  sounded  on 
the  stony  ground,  and,  riding  on  a  large  and  wild 
horse,  there  came  to  the  place  where  Richard 
sat  a  very  ugly  man,  dressed  in  magnificent  blood- 
red  clothes. 

*'  Why  so  troubled,  friend  ?"  he  asked  of  the 
unhappy  young  man ;  *'  I  should  take  you  for  a 
merchant,  have  you  bought  any  thing  too  dear  ?" 

**No!  much  too  cheap,"  said  Richard  m  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  I  have  heard  this  before,"  said  the  horseman, 
with  a  terrible  langh,  **  you  have  a  little  thing  to 
sell  called  a  *  gallows  man,'  I  am  much  mistaken, 
or  I  see  the  mad  half  farthing." 

Scarcely  could  the  wretched  young  man  form 
his  pale  and  trembling  lips  to  answer.  He  ex- 
pected every  minute  to  see  the  rider's  mantle 
change  into  bloody  wings,  his  horse  become  one 
of  those  obscene  night  birds,  which  spring  from 
the  fires  of  Hell,  and  that  he  would  fly  away 
with  him  to  his  home  of  eternal  torment. 

The  horseman  spake  more  gently.  **  I  see  for 
whom  you  take  me,  but  be  comforted,  I  am  not 
he ;  yet  more,  I  may  free  you  from  your  *  gallows 
man,'  I  have  sought  you  for  four  days  for  this 
purpose.  Truly  you  have  given  a  cursed  small 
price  for  it ;  and  I  myself  know  of  no  smaller 
coin  than  a  farthing.  But  listen  and  follow  my 
counsel ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  there 
lives  a  prince,  a  vain  and  silly  boy.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  goes  a  hunting,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  de- 
tach him  from  his  followers,  I  will  set  a  frightful 
beast  upon  him.  Remain  you  here  until  mid- 
night, and  when  the  moon  reaches  yonder  rocky 
point,  go,  a  few  steps  will  lead  you  to  a  dark 
valley  on  the  left;  delay  not,  hurry  not,  and  yo« 
will  come  just  at  the  time  the  beast  has  the 
prince  under  his  claws.  Be  not  frightened,  it 
must  submit  to  you,  and  before  you  it  will  fly  and 
throw  itself  over  the  rocky  cliffs  on  the  sea 
shore.  Then  demand  of  the  grateful  prince  to 
have  you  a  few  half  farthings  struck.  Two  of 
these  you  shall  change  with  me  for  one,  and 
then  with  one  of  these  your  *  gallows  man'  will 
become  mine."  So  spake  the  frightful  man  and 
rode  slowly  away  towards  the  wood. 

**  Where  shall  I  find  you,  when  I  have  the  half 
farthings  ?*'  called  Richard  after  him. 

**  At  the  black  spring,"  called  back  the  rider, 
*^  every  child's  nurse  knows  where  that  is."  And 
with  slow  but  lazy  steps,  the  awful  horse  bore 
his  awful  rider  away.  Like  one  who  has  gamed 
away  his  all  and  has  nothing  more  to  lose,  Rich- 
ard determined  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  hate- 
ful man. 

The  night  came,  the  moon  rose  and  shone 
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brightly  od  the  rocky  point.  The  pale  wanderer 
roee  and  went  into  the  dark  valley.  Toyless  and 
•ad  waa  all  around  him,  here  and  there  a  glori- 
ous moonheam  shone  oyer  the  rocks  which  ou 
all  sides  surrounded  him,  and  fell  on  some  narrow 
spot,  giving  it  a  spectre-like  appearance,  other- 
wise he  saw  nothing  mysterious.  Determined  to 
follow  exactly  the  horseman*s  directions,  as  the 
only  hope  left  to  free  himself  from  guilt  and 
misery,  he  went  neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast. 
After  msny  hours,  a  rosy  light  shone  on  his  path 
and  the  fresh  breath  of  morning  breathed  ou  his 
face.  As  he  left  the  valley,  and  was  enjoyiug  the 
fresh  shade  and  the  glorious  light  of  the  blue 
waves  of  the  sea  which  was  not  far  from  him, 
he  heard  a  fearful  shriek ;  he  looked  around, 
and  saw  in  the  claws  of  a  wild  beast  a  young 
man  in  a  rich  hunting  suit.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  help  him;  but  when  he  saw  the  beast 
Biore  fully,  a  monstrous  ape  with  horns  like 
stag's  horns,  he  lost  all  courage  and  stood  irres- 
olute, doubting  whether  he  should  aid  the  un- 
happy man  or  creep  back  into  the  dark  valley. 
Then  he  remembered  what  the  horseman  told 
him,  and  urged  by  fear  of  eternal  ruin,  he  struck 
the  monstrous  ape  with  his  motley  stick,  just  as 
it  raised  the  prince  in  its  fore  claws,  in  order  to 
dash  him  up  and  catch  him  on  his  horns.  As 
Richard  drew  near,  he  let  his  prey  fall,  and  ran 
hissing  and  howling  away.  Richard,  growing 
bold,  pursued  him  until  he  dashed  himself  over 
the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore,  where,  after  grinning 
terribly  at  him,  he  vanished  beneath  the  waves. 

Now  the  young  man  went  back  in  triumph  to 
the  huntsman,  who  announced  himself  as  prince 
of  this  country  and  prayed  his  benefactor  to  tell 
him  how  he  might  reward  him. 

••Truly,"  said  RichaH  full  of  hope,  ''are  you 
penoos,  and  will  you  give  me  your  princely  word 
to  grant  my  request  ?" 

The  prince  without  hesitation  joyfully  promised. 

'•  Well,  then,"  cried  Richard  with  earnest  sup- 
plication, ^have  me  a  few  half  farthings,  good 
money,  coined ;  if  no  more,  give  me  at  least 
two." 

Whilst  the  prince  was  regarding  him  with  as- 
tonishment, some  of  his  followers  came  up,  to 
whom  he  related  his  adventure.  One  of  them 
who  had  seen  Richard  before,  kuew  him  imme- 
diately as  the  '*  mad  half  farthing." 

Then  the  prince  laughed,  and  Richard  in  an- 
guish sunk  on  his  knees,  vowing  he  should  be 
ruined  without  the  half  farthings. 

••  Stand  up,  young  man,"  said  the  prince,  laugh- 
ing, "you  have  my  princely  word  that  you  shall 
have  as  many  half  farthings  as  you  want — thirds 
of  a  farthing  would  not  need  to  he  coined,  as 
my  neighboura  declare  my  farthings  are  so  light 
it  takes  three  to  make  a  good  one." 


••  If  that  was  but  certain,"  said  Richard,  doabt- 
ingly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  prince,  **yoo  would  be  dbe 
first  who  has  thought  them  too  good ;  and  if  they 
do  not  content  you,  I  give  my  princely  word  te 
have  even  worse  coined,  if  that  be  poeaible.*' 
He  called  a  servant,  who  gave  Richard  a  wbok 
bag  of  farthings.  With  these,  be  passed  into  t 
neighbouring  State  and  was  a  happy  iDan,wfasa 
at  the  first  Inn  he  stopped,  they  unwillingly  gave 
him  a  good  farthing  for  three  of  his. 

Now  he  asked  for  the  black  apring,  atwfaicfa 
some  children  who  were  at  play  io  the  parlar 
ran  screaming  away.  The  host  iDfonned  hiii, 
not  without  a  shudder,  that  it  was  a  place  frea 
which  many  bad  spirits  came  and  infested  tit 
country,  and  which  few  men  had  looked  on. 

But  he  knew  well  the  entrance  to  it  was  notfar 
from  there,  and  was  shaded  by  two  funeral  cy- 
presses, that  he  could  not  well  miss  the  waj,ipit 
from  entering  it,  God  preserve  hiin,  and  adlgaed 
Christians. 

Richard  was  again  in  great  diatress,  bat  bs 
must  venture,  for  it  was  his  only  hope.  Alreadj 
from  afar  he  saw  the  black  cavern,  and  the  vsiy 

I  cypresses  which  hung  over  the  abyas  aeemed 
withered  with  terror.     A  wonderful  atone  pointed 

I  to  the  entrance.  To  look  down  it,  there  seeaied 
frightful  long  bearded   beasts,   and  monstreai 

I  apes,  like  that  he  saw  on  the  sea  shore,  and  if  bt 
saw  rightly,  it  was  filled  with  sharp  and  jagged 
rucks,  to  break  the  bones  of  those  who  ventand 

j  in.  Trembling,  the  poor  fellow  stepped  amongst 
these  spectres.     In  his  pocket  the  'gallows  maa* 

!  became  so  heavy  it  almost  drew  him  back;  ihii 

I  but  increased  his  courage,  as'be  thought,  *«what 
you  do  not  like,  I  ought  to  like."  As  be  pene- 
trated deeper  in  the  cavern,  the  darkness  hid  the 
frightful  spectres  from  his  eyes.  He  directed  al 
his  attention  to  keeping  the  Btraig)}t  and  narrow 
path,  lest  he  should  fall  into  some  abyss-  Hs 
found  a  smooth  and  even  way,  and,  despite  dbe 
hissing  and  scratching  he  heard,  he  went  bMj 
on.  At  length  he  came  out.  A  desert  mooatiia 
chain  surrounded  biro  on  all  sides.  Near  him  he 
saw  the  monstrous  black  horse  of  bis  merchaat, 
who  stood,  though  unbound,  motionless,  witk 
head  erect,  like  a  brazeu  statue.  Opposite,  a 
stream  gushed  from  the  rock,  in  which  the  ndrr 
washed  his  bands  and  head.  The  water  was 
like  ink  and  so  coloured  all  it  touched,  that  whea 
the  huge  man  turned  his  ugly  face  to  Richard. it 
was  black,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  bloed- 
red  clothes. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  young  man,  this  is  one  of 
the  ceremonies  I  must  perform  to  please  the 
devil ;  every  Friday  I  must  here  so  wash,  in  scon 
and  mockery  of  him  whom  you  call  your  deir 

i  Savittur,  aud  wheu  I  uced  new  clothes,  I  mix  the 
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'Water  with  drops  of  my  own  blood,  from  whence 
<:omeB  this  magnificent  red  colour,  and  there  are 
yet  other  conditions  heavier  than  these. 

"  I  have  bound  my  body  and  soul  so  firmly 
^o  him  there  is  now  no  possible  redemption.  And 
Icuow  you  what  the  niggard  gave  me  for  it  ? 
JiOOtOOO  gold  pieces  a  year.  This  is  too  little, 
and  for  that  reason  I  will  buy  your  'gallows  man,' 
that  I  may  play  the  old  curmudgeon  a  trick. 
Se  has  my  soul  fast,  and  now  the  little  black 
devil  shall  come  back  without  winning  one  more 
soul  to  Hell.  This  will  make  the  green  dragon 
curse.**  At  this  he  laughed  so  loud  that  the  rocks 
re-echoed  it,  and  even  the  motionless  black  horse 
appeared  to  join.  ''Now,**  said  he  again  turn- 
ing to  Richard,  ''  companion,  do  you  bring  the 
half  farthings?" 

"  I  am  not  your  companion,'*  said  Richard,  half 
in  scorn,  half  in  fear,  yet  opening  his  purse. 

**  Ah  !*'  said  he,  *'  who  hunted  the  prince  with 
that  monster,  that  you  might  conquer  him  ?*' 

*' It  was  not  necessary,**  said  Richard,  and  told 
how  the  prince  had  already  thirds  of  farthings  in 
circulation. 

The  red  man  seemed  vexed  to  think  he  had 
had  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  a  conflict  with 
the  monster — then  he  changed  a  good  farthing 
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The  Prxludx  ;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind.  An  Anto- 
biographical  Poem.  By  William  WordnDorHL  New 
York :  D.  Appletoa  &  Co.    1850. 

The  peculiar  admirprs  of  Wordsworth  have  long  known, 
fh>in  the  preface  to  the  Excwtion,  not  only  that  that  poem 
was  defiigned  as  a  portion  of  a  more  extended  work,  bat 
also  that  the  author  had  already  written  the  introdnctioa 
to  that  work,  as  well  aa  other  parta  of  it,  besides  the  Ex* 
carsion  itMlf. 

**  Several  years  ago,"  wrote  Wordsworth,  in  1814, 
"  when  the  author  retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should  take 
a  review  o(  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far  nature 
and  education  had  fitted  him  for  such  employment. 

'*  As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  undertook  to 
record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  That  work* 
addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  most  distinguished  for  bis  know- 
ledge and  genius,  and  to  whom  the  author's  iutellect  is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished." 

The  friend  here  alluded  to  is  Coleridge,  who  has  trana- 
cribod  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it,  and  the  author's  re- 
cent death  baa  given  to  the  public  this  introductory  poem 
in  the  volume  now  under  consideration. 

**  The  Prelude,"  is  a  history,  in  fourteen  books  of  un- 
pretending and  easy  blank  verse,  of  the  mental  develop- 
for  three  of  Richard's  bad  ones,  and  gave  one  of.  ment  and  education  of  a  poet.  The  author  exhibits  a 
these  to  Richard  in  exchange  for  the  *•  gallows  very  close  adherence  to  this  idea  throughout  the  whole, 
2Qgiii  '  nor  is  he  ever  led  awav  to  describe  scenes  and  events  not 

Agaia  the buyer.augbed  loudly.  "  Thou  can,t  '-^Zr,^,^T:s:l^'::'^Zr^ 
not  belp  It,  Satan.  N(rw  gold  here,  as  much  as  Prelude,"  therefore,  will  be  apt  to  prove  a  tedious  volume, 
my  black  horse  can  carry."  Soon  the  monstrous  i  we  fear,  to  all  but  genuine  Lakers  in  their  poetical  taste. 
aoimal  groaned  under  his  heavy  burden,  then  he '  Autobiographfcal  reading  in  blank  verse  is  at  best  but  diy 

took  his  master  up  and  went  straight  over  the  P~^*'!^«'''»"^7»^«°****^"'*':»*'°"^^^^^^ 

,  iii«ii_  i.«  1  land  gives  whole  passages  of  metaphysical   inquiry,^* 

rocky  wall,  high  up  the  perpendicular  rocks  as], „^„^^^,^^.,,^„  ^hat^-riter  is  William  WonUworth,  whose 
if  he  was  flying,  but  yet  with  such  terrible  con-  Hnes  flow  on  in  the  same  tranquil  current,  in  omne  volu- 
tortious  and  motions,  that  Richard  went  into  the  bUi»  owwm,— it  will  require  a  Wordsworthian  indeed  to 

cavern  to  avoid  seeing  any  more.  When  hej^™*^'****"  *'P*o^««"*«'*P**^*'*<*®^*«""P  ****f"<^«*'^*' 
««.«:»  -««,-.  ««»  ^^  *k^  ^.k«-  -:^-.  «r  •u^  ^^.,  '  meat."  For  ourselves,  schooled,  as  we  are,  into  a  gene- 
airain  came  out,  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun-i  .  ..       -..    .      ^   , ^i.   u  ij   ruo  j  i 

?.  uiiu  ri»  re      j        en    ,' rous  appreciation  of  the  beauiies  of  the  bard  of  **  Rydal 

tain,  the  wholly  happy  feehng  of  freedom  filled  j  Mj,un^»  b^  long  acquaintance  with, and  careful  study  of 
his  0oul,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  penance  for  the  j  his  earlier  works,  we  must  confess  that  more  frequent  de- 
aina  of  his  youth,  and  that  the  *  gallows  man*  could  !  scriptions  of  scenery  and  events  in  The  Prelude  would 
no  more  belong  to  him.     In  the  fulness  of   his'  |*"^«  pleased  usjbeiter  than  so  much  consciousness  and 


joy,  he  lay  on  the  green  grass,  caressed  the  flow- 
ers, and  kissed  his  hand  to  the  sun. 

An  entirely  light  heart  beat  again  in  his  breast, 
butnot^asformeriyjightfromthoughtlessnessand 
frivolity.  Though  he  might  have  boasted  of  out- 
witting the  devil  himself,  he  did  not  boast — but 
preferred  to  devote  his  whole  youthful  strength 


introspection.  The  book  contains  very  many  lines  that 
are  flatly  and  hopelessly  prosaic,  often  long  passages  of 
such ;  it  lacks,  too,  the  fire  of  that  poetry  which  **  bright- 
eyed  fancy"  utters,  when  ahe 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bom— 

,  but  it  has  nevertheless  glorious  atrains,  which  we  can- 


to  leading  a  useful  and  honorable  life.     In  this '  „„^  j,ut  regret  that  the  author  should  'have  kept  back] 
be  succeeded  so  well,  that,  after  a  few  years,  he  nearly  half  a  century,  from  mankind. 


returned  a  successful  merchant  to  his  own  conn 
try — married  a  wife,  and  often  the  hap,*y  grey- 
beaded  old  man  told  his  children  and  grand- 
children the  story  of  the  cursed  '  galloivs  man,*  as 
a  useful  warning  to  them. 


The  versification  of  Wordsworth,  like  that  of  Cowper 
and  Crabbe,  is  at  times  but  little  more  than  disjointed 
prose,  and  might  be  successfully  imitated  by  breaking 
into  lines  of  ten  syllables  any  well-written  essay  on  moral 
philosophy.  The  Bourgeois  GenHlhomme  expressed 
his  great  surprise  that  he  hod  been  speaking  prase  forty 
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years  of  his  life  without  knowing  it.  The  essayist,  who 
phould  try  the  experiment  we  have  suggested  and  find  his 
thoughts  poetr>',  would  doubtless  manifest  as  great  as- 
tonishment as  M.  Jourdain. 

But,  lest  the  disciple  of  Wordsworth  accuse  us  of  irrev- 
erently discussing  the  merits  of  one  who  is  far  above  the 
reach  of  praise  or  blame, — niched  in  the  great  temple  of 
song  but  a  little  lower  than  the  master  of  all,  "  with  his 
sinpng  robes  about  him" — let  us  hasten  to  do  homage  to 
his  shade  by  culling  from  the  "  Prelude"  a  few  of  its 
choicest  sweets.  We  shall  thus  evince  our  gratification 
at  having  enjoyed  them,  and  vindicate  ourselves  from  the 
charge  of  insensibility  to  genius.  The  first  two  books 
are  taken  up  with  the  author's  "  Childhood"  and  "School- 
time,"  and  are  full  of  exquisite  passages.  The  earliest 
associations  of  his  boyish  days  are  thus  introduced : — 

Ah !  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks, 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musinp^,  unrcprovcd  neglect 
Of  all  thing?,  and  deliberate  holiday. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task  ;  takes  heart  agaiui 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot ;  for  either  still  I  fiud 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme, 
Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  myself, 
That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 
Unprofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave, 
Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

W^as  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song, 
And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls. 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams?    For  this,  didst  thou, 
O  Derwent !  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms, 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  sofbicss,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breallies  among  the  hills  and  groves. 
When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk ; 
A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  child, 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream. 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked  again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The  sandy  fields,  leaping  tlirough  flowery  groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort ,  or  when  rock  and  hill, 
The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lody  height, 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneatli  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport 
A  naked  savage  in  the  thunder  shower. 


The  third  and  fourth  books  describe  his  **  Re«deii«  it 
Cambridge,"  and  his  **  Summer  Vacation  "  Our  pure  aad 
simple  poet  seems  to  have  been  little  at  his  case  in  tks 
roysteriug  circles  of  "  the  Evangelist,  SC  John,"  his  pa- 
tron, and  passed  unassoiled  through  the  temptatioos  rf 
college-li fe.  Once,  he  confesses,  in  pouring  out  libatsoas  a 
Milton's  lodge  to  the  memory  of  the  great  bard,  his  tna 
"  grew  dizzy,"  and  he  describes  with  charming  nai»di 
the  condition  of  booziness.  "The  Vacation"  csme  as 
a  delightful  relief  to  his  over-tasked  energies,  and  hb  quiet 
joy  in  finding  himself  again  among  his  native  streams  tsA 
mountains  is  beautifully  pictured  in  the  following  lines— 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  be  prized  and  loved— 
Regretted!— that  word,  too,  was  on  my  tongue. 
But  they  were  richly  laden  with  all  good. 
And  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  perfect  joy  of  heart — 
Those  walks  in  all  their  freshness  now  came  back 
Like  a  returning  Spring.    When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake. 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man. 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine. 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  contemplative. 
The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  I  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought  on 
A  sober  hour,  not  winning  or  serene. 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  untuned; 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.    Gently  did  my  soul 
Put  ofl"  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort  seemed  to  touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate  : 
Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not  known  to  be. 
At  least  not  felt;  and  restoration  came 
Like  an  intruder  knockmg  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  weariness.    I  took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed  mysel£ 
— Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me  lay 
Little,  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see ; 
Remembered  less ;  but  I  had  inward  hopes 
And  swellings  of  the  spirit,  was  rapt  and  soothed. 
Conversed  with  promises,  had  glimmering  views 
How  life  pervades  the  undecaying  mind ; 
How  the  immortal  soul  with  God-like  power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her;  how  on  earth, 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light 
Of  high  endeavours,  daily  spreads  abroad 
His  being  armed  with  strength  that  cannot  &iL 
Nor  was  there  want  of  milder  tlioughts,  of  love 
Of  innocence,  and  holiday  repose; 
And  more  than  pastoral  quiet,  'mid  the  stir 
Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  end 
At  last,  or  glorious,  by  endurance  won. 
Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  I  sate  me  down 
Alone,  continuing  there  to  muse :  the  slopes 
And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowly  overspread 
With  darkness,  and  before  a  rippling  breeze 
The  long  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoary  line. 
And  in  the  sheltered  coppice  where  I  sate 
Around  me  from  among  the  hazel  leaves. 
Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  straggling  wind. 
Came  ever  and  anon  a  breath-like  sound, 
Quick  as  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog. 
The  oflT-and-on  companion  of  my  walk; 
And  such,  at  times,  believing  them  to  be. 
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3  tnmed  my  head  to  look  if  be  were  there ; 
Then  into  solemn  tliought  I  passed  once  more. 

The  next  and  last  passage  we  shall  quote,  is  strikingly 
self-reflective,  but  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
the  book — 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  have  felt, 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  time, 
A  huraan-beartedness  about  my  love 
For  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  my  own  private  being  and  no  more  : 
Which  I  had  loved,  even  as  a  blessed  spirit 
Or  Angel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth, 
Might  love  in  indi^'idual  happiness. 
But  now  there  opened  on  me  other  thoughts 
Of  change,  congratulation  or  regret, 
A  pensive  feeling!    It  spread  far  and  wide ; 
The  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the  brooks. 
The  stars  of  heaven,  now  seen  in  their  old  haunts- 
White  Sirius  glittering  o*er  the  southern  crags, 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
Acquaintances  of  every  little  child. 
And  Jupiter,  my  own  beloved  star! 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality. 
Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  come  among  these  objecU  heretofore, 
Were,  in  the  main,  of  mood  less  tender  :  strong, 
I>eep,  gloomy  were  they,  and  severe ;  the  scatterings 
Of  awe  or  tremulous  tread,  that  had  given  way 
In  later  youth  to  yearnings  of  a  love 
Enthusiastic,  to  delight  and  hope. 

As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from  the  side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make' 
Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Sees  many  beauteous  sights— weeds,  fishes,  flowers. 
Grots,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies  more. 
Yet  often  is  perplexed  and  cannot  part 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and  sky, 
Mountains  and  clouds  reflected  in  the  depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,  from  things  which  there  abide 
In  their  true  dwelling ;  now  is  crossed  by  gleam 
Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now, 
And  wavering  motions  sent  he  knows  not  whencQ, 
Impediments  that  make  his  task  more  sweet ; 
Such  pleasant  oflice  have  we  long  pursued 
Incumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 
With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 
Shapes  fiiirer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 
Than  these  to  which  the  Tale,  indulgent  Friend! 
Would  now  direct  thy  notice.    Yet  in  spite 
Of  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  withheld. 
There  was  an  inner  falling  off— I  loved, 
Loved  deeply  all  that  bad  been  loved  before. 
More  deeply  even  than  ever :  but  a  swarm 
Of  heady  schemes  jostling  each  other,  gawds. 
And  feast  and  dance,  and  public  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games  (too  grateful  in  themselves, 
Yet  in  themselves  less  grateful,  I  believe, 
Than  as  they  were  a  badge  glossy  and  fresh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  my  mind  from  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 
And  damp  those  yearnings  which  had  once  been  mine— 
A  wild,  unworldly-minded  youth,  given  up 
To  his  own  eager  thoughts. 

We  should  like  to  pursue  our  notice  of  the  "  Prelude" 
into  an  analysis  of  the  entire  poem,  to  follow  the  author 
on  his  journey  to  the  Alps,  to  abide  with  him  in  London 


and  in  France,  to  run  over  bis  reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  enjoy  again  the  sweet  and  loity  poe.<y  of 
his  concluding  thoughts.  We  should  like  to  quote  troui  all 
these,  the  most  striking  passagci^,  because  we  arc  persua- 
ded that  very  many  who  would  read  and  enjoy  tliem  in 
detached  sentences,  will  be  deterred  by  prejudice  against 
the  Lake  School  of  Poetry,  from  arriving  at  thcni  in  the 
book  itself.  But  out  limited  space  forbids  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  must  reluctantly  dismiss  •*The  Prelude"  with  the 
expression  of  our  decided  conviction  thai,  however  une- 
qual  in  execution  it  may  be,  it  will  last  as  long  as  auy, 
even  of  the  noblest  cfibru  of  William  Wordsworth. 


History  or  Darius  the  Great:   By  Jacob  AbboU; 
with  engravings.    New  York.    Haqicr  &  Brothers. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  popular  Histories 
by  the  same  author.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very  readable 
volume,  in  proof  of  which  we  aflirm,  upon  our  veracity, 
that  we  read  through  its  286  pages  at  one  sitting.  The 
book,  if  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  history,  at  least 
contains  interesting  selections  from  the  history  of  the  earlv 
times,  and  great  personages  and  eveuts,  of  which  it  treats. 
It  is  a  sweet  morsel  for  the  mental  palate,  that  imparts  a 
wholesome  hunger  for  more.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
youthful  mind  or  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  though  well 
enough  written  to  satisfy  even  the  fastidious  taste  of 
the  scholar,  it  is  not  for  him  suflicienily  profound.  He 
loves  to  drink  history  from  her  originallbuutains, knowing 
that  there  it  is  fresher  if  not  purer,  and  if  the  fountain 
itself  be  impure,  he  loves  to  filter  it  for  himself.  Or,  if  he 
is  content  to  have  that  labor  done  for  him  by  others,  he 
goes  to  those  master  chemists,  who  have  proved  their  skill 
in  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  the  Iiistorical  from 
the  fabulous,— such  as  Hcercn,  Arnold,  Prescott,  &c. 

What  a  strange  delusion  it  is,  that  makes  the  people  of 
our  day  and  generation  spend  their  precious  time,  and  eye- 
sight, and  intellect,  in  reading  every  thing  that  is  called  a 
novel,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indiflerent,  although  there  are 
twenty  bad  or  iudiflcrent  for  one  that  is  good,— when  the 
works,  from  which  truth  and  knowledge  are  to  be  gathered, 
are  far  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  useful.  What 
work  of  fiction  is  more  entertaining  than  the  historical 
narratives  of  that  honest  and  simple-hearted,  but  it  may 
be  over  credulous,  old  chronicler  Herodotus  T  What  novel 
so  thrilling  and  so  soul-stirring,  as  the  History  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  by  Thucydides,  that  paragon  of  histo- 
rians? What  novellette,  or  "  moral  tale"  of  the  present 
day,  will  compare  in  dramatic  interest  with  this  little  his- 
tory of  Darius  ?  Yet  the  book  does  not  do  justice  to  its 
great  themes.  In  reading,  for  example,  the  account  of  the 
great  battle  of  Marathon,  we  have  but  %  bird's  eye  view 
of  it,— no  adequate  idea  is  given  to  us  of  the  patriotism, 
skill,  and  valour  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
their  great  commander  made  his  propHrations  and  chose 
his  ground  for  the  combat.  Again  we  bid  the  students  of 
history  and  lovers  of  classical  lore  "petere  fontes,"— 
'*  drink  deep"  of  the  Pierian  spring.  But  if  you  are  more 
fond  of  the  agreeable  than  the  profound,  still  mingle  a 
little  of  the  useful  with  the  sweet;  if  you  will  not  read 
the  Bible,  Tacitus,  Thucydides,  Heereu,  Arnold,  &c.,  at 
least  read  Irving,  Macaulay,  and  kindred  writere,  in 
preference  to  the  heavy  light  reading  of  Cooper,  James, 
Mre.  Gore,  Dickens,  et  id  omnegenut. 

Let  us  not  however  be  misunderstood.  All  history  is 
not  equally  useful,  nor  is  all  fiction  useless.  In  a  certain 
sense,  there  is  history  that  is  fiilse,  and  fiction  that  is  true. 
Much  that  pretends  to  be  history  is  not  really  so,  t.  e,— 
is  not  true;  and  much  even  of  true  history  records  events 
strange,  unnatural,  and  beyond  all  probability.  So  on  the 
other  hand  the  masters  of  fiction  adhere  generally  so 
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closely  to  the  laws  of  phynicnl  and  mornl  nature  in  their 
creations,  thai  their  books  are  as  instructive  as  if  they 
were  true.  Thus  we  know  and  feel  that  Shakitpeare  is 
true, — not  in  his  history  of  events,  but  in  his  delineation 
of  the  human  heart  and  its  passions ;  and  that  Walter 
Scott  is  truthful  in  the  romances  from  his  pen,  which  have 
afforded  and  ever  will  afford  so  much  delight  to  the  family 
fireside.  We  have  already  had  something  to  say  about 
the  readers  and  the  venders  of  tliat  sort  of  light  literature 
whk:h  distils  a  moral  poison  wherever  it  goes, — a  litera^ 
ture  of  which  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  woman  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  George  Sand,  are  now  the  burning  and 
shining  lights,  but  which  did  not  begin  with  them. 

Rural  Hours:  By  a  Lady.  New  York.  George  P. 
Putnam.    1850. 

A  very  charming  book  from  the  pen  of  a  young  lady. 
It  is  a  pleasant  chronicle  of  incidents  and  employments 
in  the  country,  with  the  observations  of  the  authoress 
thereon.  It  contains  nothing  very  original  or  strikin;; : 
but  exhibits  the  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  refinoil, 
tastes  of  a  lady,  with  a  fair  share  of  reading  and  thou<rhi, 
and  a  sound  healthy  tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 
The  copyright  being  secured  by  J.  Fennimorc  Cooper, 
and  the  book  inscribed  to  the  autliorof  thc*'Deerslayer," 
it  is  no  rash  conjecture  to  assume  that  the  work  is  his 
daughter's.  We  bespeak  for  her  a  favorable  recej^tion  at 
the  hands  of  our  fair  readers,  who  will  find  her  well  de- 
serving of  it.  The  following  passage  (page  172)  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  commcndaliun  in  these  days  of  agitation 
for  "  Female  Rights"— 

**  We  American  women  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  countrymen  for  their  kindness  and  consideration  for 
us  generally.  Gallantry  may  not  always  take  a  graceful 
form  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  mere  flattery  may  be 
worth  as  little  here  as  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  a  glow  of 
generous  feeling  toward  woman  in  the  hearts  of  most 
American  men,  which  is  highly  honorable  to  them  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals.  In  no  country  is  the  protection 
gfven  to  woman's  helplessness  more  full  and  free — in  no 
country  is  the  assistance  she  receives  from  the  stronger 
arm  so  general — and  nowhere  does  her  weakness  meet 
with  more  forbearance  and  consideration.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  must  be  woman's  own  fault,  if  she  be  not 
thoroughly  respected  also.  The  position  accorded  to  her 
is  favorable ;  it  remains  for  her  to  fill  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
her  own  sex,  gratefully,  kindly,  and  simply  ;  with  truth 
and  modesty  of  heart  and  life ;  with  unwavering  fidelity 
of  feeling  and  principle,  with  patience,  cheerfulness,  and 
■weetness  of  temper — ^no  unfit  return  to  those  who  smooth 
the  daily  path  for  her." 

Read  that,  ye  brazen  apostles  of  what  ye  call "  the  rights 
of  woman" — ^ye,  who  frequent  mass  meetings,  and  delight 
to  parade  yourselves  before  the  public— ye,  who  glory  in 
tumults,  and  rejoice  when  your  violent  language  and  be- 
haviour provoke  the  applause,  or  the  resentment,  of  the 
mob  to  whom  ye  speak !  Read^nd  if  not  yet  totally  un- 
0ezed,  let  the  truth,  which  she  utters  fi'om  the  sweet,  wo- 
manly instinct  of  her  heart,  find  entrance  into  yours,  and 
purify  them. 

We  should  be  glad  to  copy  many  other  and  longer  pas- 
sages from  the  abundant  variety  of  Miss  Cooper's  work : 
and  especially,  by  way  of  showing  that  she  is  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  the  "  nobler  sex,"  the  capital  satire  (pages 
298,  299,)  upon  the  "  faint  praise"  with  which  men  too 
often  "damn"  the  culinary  attempts  of  their  housekeep- 
ers, while  tliey  extol  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
"  llie  pie  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago." 

Can  any  one  tell  us  what  is  the  Phabe  bird,  of  which 
■he  speaks,  on  pages  16  and  66  7 


ThK   ChRISTIAIT    EXAMIITER     AHD    RXUOIOUS    MltCIL> 

LART  :    Crosby  6l  Mkhola.     Boston. 

This  work  sustains  its  well  esialUisbed  reputatioa. 
The  September  number  of  this  year  presents  aa  attrac- 
tive table  of  contents,  and  some  clever  articles  mderffae 
heads  of  Literary  and  Religious  Intelligence.  We  cor^ 
dially  agree  with  tlie  following  remarks,  provoked  by  the 
notoriety  of  a  certain  Dr.  Achilli ;  who,  upon  the  streaftii 
of  an  alleged  conversion  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  mi 
an  unsparing  denunciation  of  the  Catholica,  had  beea 
much  caressed  by  certain  zealous  Proteatanta  in  F.nglapfl 

**  Previous  experience,  too,  has  over  and  over  agia 
warned  us  to  beware  of  noisy  apostates  and  converts,  tf 
wandering  proselyters,  and  lecturers  against  their  forma 
brethren  or  religious  communion.     We  have  bed  tbei&oi 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  we  avoid  them.     They  iBran* 
I  ably  show  a  bad  spirit!  and ;  if  they  are  not  actually  b«r> 
dened  with    disgrace,  they  seldom   harm   their  fomr 
,  brethren  so  much  as  those  who  adopt  them.     A  very  S^ 
ferent  course  and  demeanor  befit  a  sincere  convert,    b 
very  experience  will  have  humbled  him,  and  tanght  Is 
gentleness  and  dignity  of  thought,  modesty  of  behavkv, 
and  forbearance  of  speech.    If  he  was  ever  a  einceiedb* 
cipie  of  the  fold  which  he  has  left,  some  of  his  heart-etmp 
will  yet  and  always  cling  to  it,  and  friends   among  iht 
living  and  tlie  dead  will  make  his  memories  of  it  to  be  tra- 
der."   The  reviewer  adds— "The  Dublin  Review  gnesm 
i  from  authentic  documents,  and  from  police  records,  a  ccmb- 
■  plete  history  of  the  so  called  Dr,  Achilli,  who  has  as 
I  claim  to  the  title  which  he  assumes.     He  was  ordaiaeda 
I  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  and  all  that  the  Roman  la* 
quisition  ever  had  to  do  with  him  was  to  deprive  him  of 
all  his  functions,  because  of  his  most  fla^itioas  coadnct 
in  repeated  acts  of  seduction  and  crime.     He  is  pmvari 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  a  very  base  and  bad  naa, 
and  a  most  unquestionable  impostor." 

We  do  not  understand  the  reviewer  to  deny — as  we  ^ 
not  at  all  ourselves  mean  to  question — the  sincerity  vd 
piety  of  thousands,  who  have  passed  from  one  reiigioai 
faith  to  another,  even  the  most  oj)posite.  But  we  discrsifil 
the  existence  of  such  qualities,  in  company  with  viuiic* 
tive  hatred  and  rancorous  abuse  of  former  friends  and  as- 
sociates Converts  of  this  character  in  religion  bear  loo 
strong  aind  u  up  leasing  a  likeness  to  the  deserter  in  war— 
the  rat  in  politics — and  the  felon,  who  turns  slaters  fT^ 
dence  against  his  accomplices. 


RutiMscENCEs  OF  CONGRESS:  bj  ChorUs  W,  Monk: 
Baker  &  Scribncr.    New  York.     1850. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Morris  &  Brother  for  tUs 
well  written  and  spirited  book.  Its  title  is  a  mUmamer; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  agreeable  and  instructive.  It  is  & 
rapid  sketch  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  with  no  otber 
"*  Reminiscences  of  Congress"  than  the  figures  wiuck 
filled  up  the  background  of  the  picture,  on  some  of  those 
memorable  occasions,  when  the  great  statesman  *  stood 
like  a  tower"  among  men,  who  would  have  been  gisna 
elsewhere.  Making  some  small  allowance  for  the  paiti- 
ality  of  a  biographer,  we  have  no  foult  to  find  with  it,  as 
it  regards  Mr.  Webster.  But  we  think  the  author  has 
done  less  than  justice  to  others.  \Miile  he  does  not  di- 
rectly assail  Mr.  Clay,  he  more  than  once  makes  insinna- 
tionp,  which,  if  credited,  would  detract  gxeatly  6om  the 
sincerity,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  noble  elevatioD  of  bi 
character.  Bu  t  he  deals  with  the  memory  of  John  Qaiscy 
Adams  in  a  spirit  that  is  not  merely  harsh,  but  ferocioB^aBd 
])itiless.    Wc  are  not  insensible  to  Mr.  Adams*  ftoll^^ 
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eapeciaUy  to  that  bitterness  of  feeling,  which,  in  his  later 
years  particularly,  was  the  source  of  so  much  vexation 
and  mischief.  Southern  men  are  not  apt  to  view  him  in  a 
light  too  favourable.  But  nevertheless  we  cannot  but 
suspect — and  we  think  there  are  few  who  will  diHer  with 
us^that  there  is  something  of  violent  prejudice,  if  not  of 
hatred,  in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Adams  by  our  author. 
We  cannot  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  utterly  and 
thoroughly  selfish— cold  and  unfeeling  towards  every  one 
else — ^without  human  sympathy — without  a  single  fixed 
principle  or  honest  opinion — ungrateful  for  every  kindness 
shown,  or  honor  conferred  upon  him — and  ready  to  beiray 
whoever  trusted  and  supported  him,  for  the  prospect  of 
new  benefits  to  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  new  allies. 
Such  a  monster  as  this  is  held  up  by  Mr.  March,  and  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Adams.  We  repeat  de-  < 
liberately  that  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  We  know  | 
nothing  of  Mr.  March,  or  his  possible  relations  to  tlie  i 
man,  whose  tomb  he  thus  dishonors ;  but  if  there  be  no , 
secret  wound,  uo  personal  wrong,  in  the  case,  then  his 
spontaneous  rancor  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than 
envied. 


Latter-DAT  Pamphlets.    No.  8.    JetuUism, 

Another  instalment  of  jargon — one  more  pamphlet  iiill 
of  uncouth  plirases  and  fantastic  ideas — the  only  discov- 
erable point  of  which  is,  that  there  U  no  truth  in  the 
world — ^"that  no  man  speaks  the  truth  to  you  or  to  him- 
self, but  that  every  man  lies— with  blasphemous  audacity, 
and  does  not  know  that  he  is  lying — belbre  God  and  man, 
in  regard  to  almost  all  manner  of  things." 

We  have  long  since  ceased  to  look  at  Carlyle's  pam- 
phlets, except  for  amusement.  This,  we  do  sometimes 
find  in  the  singularly  absurd  combinations,  into  which 
he  tortures  the  King's  English,  and  the  comical  conceits 
which  he  dresses  up  in  his  rag-carpet  fabric.  He  ad- 
dresses now  his  busy  English  readers,  about  to  betake 
themselves  to  *' their  autumnal  grouse  shooting — the  ra- 
madhan,  sacred  fast,  or  month  of  meditative  solitude  and 
devout  prayer,  now  in  use  among  the  English."  And 
anon  he  appeals  afler  this  fashion  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
the  Catholic  prie.'<ts — '*  Prim  friend,  with  the  rosary,  scap- 
ulary,  and  I  know  not  what  other  spiritual  block  and  tac- 
klft  scowl  not  on  me.  *  *  *  Listbn  to  me,  for  I  swear 
thou  art  my  brother,  in  spite  of  rosaries  and  scapularies ; 
and  I  recognize  tiice,  though  thou  canst  not  mo. ;  and  with 
love  and  pity  know  thee  for  a  brother,  though  enchanted 
ifUo  the  condition  of  a  tpiritual  mummy  *^ 

Having  secured  by  this  flattering  accost,  a  favorable 
hearing  from  his  "prim  friend  with  the  spiritual  block 
and  tackle,"  he  thus  proceeds  to  delineate  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, tliP  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  canonized  saint  in 
the  Romish  calendar— 

**0f  Ignatius,  then,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  there  can 
this  be  recorded,  that  probably  he  has  done  more  mischief 
in  the  earth  than  any  man  bom  since.  A  scandalous  mor- 
tal, O  brethren  of  mankind  who  live  by  truth  and  not  by 
falsity,  I  must  call  this  man.  Altogether,  here  where  I 
stand,  looking  on  millions  of  poor  pious  brothrrs  reduced 
to  spiritual  mummy  hood,  who  eurte  me  because  I  try  to 
speak  the  truth  to  fkem^  and  on  a  whole  world  canting 
aod  grimacing  from  birth  to  denthr  and  finding  in  their 
life  two  serious  indubi labilities.  Cookery  and  Scrip — ho*v, 
if  he  in  tlie  representative  and  chief  fountain  of  all  this, 
can  I  call  him  other  than  the  superlative  of  scandals  ?  A 
bad  man,  I  think ;  not  good  by  nature :  and  by  destiny 
swollen  into  a  very  Ahriman  of  badness.  Not  good  by 
nature,  I  perceive.  A  man  horn  greedy  ;  whose  great- 
ness in  the  beginning,  and  even  in  the  end  if  wc  will  look 


well,  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the  depth  of  his  appetite ;  not 
the  recoromendablo  kind  of  man!  A  man  full  of  pruri- 
ent elements  firom  the  first :  which  at  the  last  through  his 
long  course,  have  developed  themselves  over  the  family 
of  mankind  into  an  expre$sia»  aUogeOter  tremendouMf^ 
dtc.,  6lc. 

Mr.  Carlyle*8  expression  of  Loyola  is  indeed  *'alto-' 
gether  tremendous,"  as  his  expressions  commonly  are. 
His  style  of  persuasion  reminds  us  of  a  zealous  person 
whom  we  once  heard  of,  and  his  attempt  to  establish  a 
free  school  in  a  rude  western  settlement.  Presenting  him- 
self where  the  backwoodsmen  were  shooting  for  beef,  he 
interrupted  the  sport,  and  insisted  that  they  should  forth- 
with hear  him  and  embrace  his  proposals.  One  of  them 
told  him  bluntly  to  come  another  time,  for  they  were  busy. 
"  What !"  cried  the  apostle  of  education,  "  you*  d— d  ig- 
norant savage  !  do  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  at 
great  brutes  as  yourself?"  Thereupon,  the  "ignorant 
savage"  knocked  him  down :  and  he  complained  to  a 
friend  a  few  days  after,  that  he  had  been  cruelly  beaten, 
for  merely  proposing  to  establish  a  school  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood.  Like  Mr.  Carlyle,  he  had  only  been  **  trying  to 
speak  the  truth  to  them" 


An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  the  Annual  Meeting:  29th 
June,  1850.  Bv  M.  R.  U.  Garjvett.  Charlottesville, 
O.  S.  Allen  &  Co.    1850. 

The  author  of  this  address  is  the  same  gentleman  who 
has  acquired  a  wide  celebrity  by  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Union,  Past  and  Present,  How  it  works  and  how  to 
save  it,"  which  we  noticed  some  time  since.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  efibrt  delivered,  and  while  we  dif- 
fer very  widely  with  the  author  in  some  of  the  positions 
he  assumes,  very  especially  in  his  belief  that  the  free- 
school  system  is  but  an  oflshoot  of  socialism — ^yet  wecor^ 
dially  commend  the  address  to  the  reader  as  a  most  feli- 
citous rhetorical  performance,  abounding  in  beauties  of 
composition,  and  evincing  the  most  enlarged  scholarship. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gamett  is  a  scholar  that  w  a  scholar. 
We  speak  of  him  knowingly,  when  we  declare  that  no 
young  man  in  this  country  is  more  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  love  of  learning  or  has  evinced  greater  proofs  of 
classical  attainment.  His  views  of  slavery  are  somewhat 
ultra,  we  think,  and  we  cannot  accede  to  tliem ;  placing 
that  institution,  as  we  do,  on  the  impregnable  ground  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  framework  of  our  society,  which  rude 
hands  should  not  assail  but  attheirpciil,  without  attempt- 
uig  to  show,  as  Mr.  Gamett  does,  that  it  is  the  root  and 
source  of  every  moral  and  political  good.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  his  views 
are  put  forth,  and  we  are  quite  of  bis  opinion  tliat  in  the 
prei^cnt  crisis,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  of  great  social 
advantage  to  the  Southern  States. 


The  Life  of  Silas  Talbot,  a  Commodore  in  the  Navj 
of  the  United  States.  By  Henry  T.  Tuekerman,  New 
York :  J.  C.  Riker,  129  Fulton  Street.    1850. 

This  little  volume  was  originally  designed  as  one  of 
the  series  of  American  Biography, edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 
That  work  having  been  suspended,  the  author  was  indu- 
ced by  the  solicitation  of  MrT  Sparks  himself  to  publish 
it  in  its  present  form.  It  is  a  charming  narrative,  and  does 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer  who  served  his 
country  well.  Our  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  Mr; 
Tuckermaif s  style,  need  not  to  be  told,  that  it  is  beauti- 
fully written,  or  that  the  author  has  worked  up  the  events 
of  the  Couuiiodore's  Lite  in  an  admirable  manner.    We 
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yoiices  of  New  fForks. 


[OcTom, 


regret  exceedingly  that  want  of  room  compela  us  to  forego 
quoting  two  paneages  of  great  interest}  which  we  had  de- 
termined to  place  before  die  reader.  The  price  of  the 
▼olume.  however,  is  bo  moderate,  that  the  reader  can  read- 
\\y  f>rocure  it  for  himself,  and  we  can  assure  him  he  will  be 
most  amply  repaid  for  the  amount  expended  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  perusal. 
To  be  found  at  the  store  of  Morris  6c  Brother. 


Barkum's  Paritassus  :  being  Confidential  Disclosures  of 
the  Prize  Committee  on  the  Jenny  Lind  Song.  ^Second 
Edition.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &.  Co.  1850. 

We  congratulate  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  on 
the  success  of  this  brorhurey  for  that  it  should  reach  a 
second  edition  is  but  a  proof  to  us  of  how  much  can  be 
done  for  a  literary  eflbrt  by  the  imprimatur  of  a  respecta- 
ble publisher,  taken  in  connection  with  a  prevailing  popu- 
lar excitement  on  the  subject  treated  of.  **  Bamum's  Par- 
nassus" is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  melancholy 
failure  siuce  the  "  Fable  for  the  Critics,"  and  from  tlie  dis- 
mal re5eroblance  thateiists  between  the  two  productions 
we  should  take  them  to  be  from  the  same  pen.  We  won- 
der that  the  shade  of  Horace  (Smith,  of  course,)  did  not 
visit  the  author  ''at  midnight  in  his  drowsy  bed,"  for  thus 
profanely  attempting  to  imitate  the  **  Rejected  Addresses." 
Of  all  the  writers  travestied  by  the  author,  Morris,  Hal- 
leck,  Bryant,  Willis,  Holmes,  there  is  not  one  of  whom  he 
has  caught  a  single  characteristic,  and  when  he  writes 
**  on  his  own  hook,"  it  is  **  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured." The  worst  thing  in  the  book  is  the  parody  on 
**  l'hanato])sis,"  an  offence  which  is  so  much  more  flagrant 
than  picking  a  pocket  that  it  convinces  us  again  tliat  the 
human  heart  is  "deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked."  Altogether  the  thing  is  wretched,  and  if  it  ex- 
cites a  laugh  in  any  body,  it  will  be  that  sort  of  laugh  that  is 
produced  by  eating  the  Sardinian  ranunculus,  spasmodic, 
frighii'ul  and  presenting  the  contortions  of  risibility  with- 
out its  pleasing  expression. 

For  sole  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  In- 
gram Cobbiu,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Samuel  Hueston, 
139  Nassau  Street. 

This  valuable  work  will  be  completed  in  twenty-five 
numbers,  of  which  we  hnve  received  the  first  four.  The 
illustrutions  arc  numerous  and  good,  and  tlie  typography 
is  very  beautiful.  I'he  numbers  before  us  have  reached 
tlie  end  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  altogether  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  Bible  for  families,  and  we  predict  for  it  a 
large  circulation.    Morris  &.  Brother  have  it  for  sale. 


Life  Here  and  There.   By  N.  P,  WiUit,   New  York. 
Baker  &  Scribner.    1850. 

We  infer  from  tlii?,  and  the  preceding  volumes  from  the 
same  house  also  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  this  popular  author 
has  commenced  a  task  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  Amer- 
ican author,  and  one  too  npt  to  b«s  neglected — we  mean 
the  systematic  arrangement  and  revision  of  his  works 
for  a  standard  edition.  The  desultory  manner  iu  which 
tlie  best  writer  in  this  (f|e  of  verf^atile  requii^itions, 
is  obliged  to  issue  his  writings — the  totally  diverse 
forms  of  composition  in  which,  at  different  times,  he 
exercises  his  pen,  and  finally  the  inevitoble  errors  which 
types  are  miide  to  commit — render  it  most  de!»irable  that 
authors  of  sluiid.ird  roputtttion  should  put  their  works 
into  u  shape  which  will  rcudcr  them  ciFective  and  satis- 


factory. In  the  case  of  Irving  and  Cooper, 
Putnam's  auspices,  the  experiment  has  succeeded  Ih^| 
and  we  doubt  not  Mr.  Willis  will  reap  eqnal  sdvoftllii 
Under  the  title  of  Ltfe  Here  and  There,  he  has 
together  some  of  his  earliest  and  best  prose  sketdMSIlt 
tales— those  which  appeared  in  the  English  MsfnlN^ 
They  form  an  admirable  supplement  to  RMrallAntJI^ 
PeapU  I  have  Met,  and  in  their  way,  are  equaUy  M|^tfli 


The  Berber.    By   TV,  S,  Mayo.    New  Toifc.  &E 
Putnam.    1850. 


Books  of  oriental  travel  and  fiction  appear  tD 
permanent  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  reudeis  Wm\ 
may  judge  of  their  popularity  by  their  numbei;  **' 
happy  blending  of  the  two — combining  authentic 
cal  and  descriptive  sketches  with  the  incident  audi 
ter  of  a  romance,  is  accordingly  a  form  of  writrng 
has  become  the  most  attractive  at  the  present  daj, 
might  instance  Anastasius  as  the  initiative  woA 
department,  but  all  the  books  of  Eastern  tnvcl 
within  twenty  years  have  been  eminently  successfiiL 
Mayo,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  has  a 
facility  in  uniting  acute  observation  with 
power.  His  Kaloolah  at  once  won  him  a  wide  nfitMUk 
The  Berber  is  wrought  out  with  more  literaiyciM^aA^ 
finished  with  greater  circumspection.  It  refefs  to  ft|i|» 
pie  quite  new  in  tlie  annals  of  novel-writing, deep^JMl^' 
resting  to  the  anthologist,  and  abounding  in  fiesh 
gestive  material,  of  which  Dr.  Mayo  has 
use. 


The  Lilt  and  the  Totem;  or  the  Huguenou ■!!»'. j 
ida:  by  W.  GUmore  Simme,  New  Yoriu  BstarA^J 
Scribner.    1850. 

The  Huguenot  colonies  have  received  less  i 
from  the  illustrators  of  our  early  hislor}',  than  s^y« 
settlements  in  the  country  now  embraced  withis  i 
ted  States.    This  is,  doubtless,  owing  in  a  gitat^ 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  c 
that  such  aiinnls  and  memorials  as  were  ] 
them  existed  only  in  a  foreign  tongue.    But  i 
growing  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  snbfsc^l 
is  indeed  well  worthy  of  it ;  and  we  hail  villi  | 
this  new  contribution  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  so  f 
as  Mr.  Simms.     We  have  not  had  time  to  do  i 
glttuce  at  the  book  ;  but  the  glance  is  sufficient  fti 
mine  us  upon  a  more  thorough  acquaintance. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother,  Hiai  I 


Blackwood? »  Magazine  and  the  Foreign  JEnMMi! 
of  late  possessed  unusual  interest.  We  could 
call  by  name  the  many  striking  articles  that  have 
our  attention,  but  we  may  mention  particularly  Sfftaril 
Head's  paper  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  *'MeciiaiiisalCii 
Post  Office,"  and  the  admirable  reflections  on  *OiM 
Fefitival"  in  the  Edinburgh.  The  reading  woiU  «S  It 
delighted  to  know  that  Bnlwer  has  resumed  the  irtMl 
of  the  Caxtons  in  a  sequel  entitled  **  My  Novel;  m  ^Uk 
eties  in  English  Life." 

Subscriptions  received  to  these  works  in  RicbiiMidlf 
the  Agents,  Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse,  to  whose  ^UHNf^ 
attentions  we  are  indebted  for  the  trsusmissioB  of^tf'' 
own  copies. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

JProm  tkt  "  Scientific  American.^^ 
Southern  Literary  Messenf^er :  Edited  by  John 
R.  Thompson,  Richmoad,  Va. — For  the  first 
tioiQ  duriug  our  association  with  the  press,  we 
have  been  favored  by  the  Editor  with  a  copy  of 
tliis sterling  magazine— September  number.  We 
have  often  been  highly  pleased  with  extracts  from 
thid  work,  and  judging  from  these  only,  we  have 
been  led  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  its  ability 
an<l  character.  We  are  not  disappointed  in  our 
estimate,  if  the  present  number  may  be  taken  as 
a  standard  upon  which  we  are  to  base  an  opinion. 
The  cnntenl8  are  entirely  original,  and  aSbrd  a 
feast  of  intellectual  reason  not  found  in  the  gen- 
erality of  monthly  publications  which  abound  so 
extensively  in  the  United  States.  The  sentiment 
of  the  Mesvsenger  is  Southern  in  its  tendency,  and 
marked  with  a  high  sense  of  true  patriotism, 
which  subserves  not  the  interest  of  class  or  party, 
but  seeks  to  disseminate  a  more  enlarged  recog- 
nition of  the  true  principles  upon  which  this  gov- 
ernment is  b;ised.  The  tone  is  healthy,  and  can 
be  profitably  read  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  country,  with  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
rarely  met  with,  especially  to  those  who  prefer 
Aomething  besides  the  trashy  compound  of  light 
romance,  which  is  read  to  a  much  greaterextent 
by  tbe  young  men  of  our  country  than  redounds 
either  to  itd  or  their  good. 

I'rowi  the  *»  N.  Y,  Courier  fy  Enquirer.'' 
The  SoutheiTi  Literary  Messenger  for  Septem 
ber  comes  to  us  freighted  with  a  goodly  list  of 
papers  from  contributors  and  editorial,  upon  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  consequently  with  a 
goodly  variety  of  interest.  This  magazine,  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  editor,  John  R.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  has  shown  a  steady  and  constant  improve- 
ment, growing  stronger,  wider  in  its  sympathies, 
and  much  more  attractive  and  interesting,  with 
each  suecesBlve  number.  The  Paris  correspon- 
dence forms  an  interesting  feature,  and  the  let- 
ters from  New  York,  give  a  spirited,  intelligent, 
and  exceedingly  readable  resume  of  all  matters  of 
current  interest  ia  science,  literature,  and  general 
incident.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Maga- 
zine enjoys  the  success  which  it  merits. 

From  the  •*  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,'' 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  J.  R.  Thomp- 
son. September.  The  present  No.  is  inferior 
to  none  of  its  predecessors.  In  addition  to  its 
namerous  Literary  treats,  Judith  Bensaddi  will 
claim  a  full  share  of  the  reader's  attention.  This 
Romance  alone  is  richly  worth  the  subscription 
price. 


From  "  The  Fairfax  News,"  Fairfax  C.  H.  Va. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Sep- 
tember, is  on  our  table,  the  name  of  which  will 
sound  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  we  wish  they 
were  just  as  familiar  with  its  contents.  The  mere 
fact  of  its  being  published  in  a  Soinhern  State, 
if  it  were  worthless,  would  not  entitle  it  to  a  gen- 
erous support  from  the  South,  but  when  it  is 
transcendent  in  value — filled  with  none  but  tbe 
purest  and  best  original  articles  of  which  our 
country  can  boast  and  being  located  in  our  midst, 
we  should  pause  before  we  pass  it  by.  We  love 
the  Messenger — we  do  not  have  to  read  an  arti- 
cle in  it  to  learn  if  it  is  worth  reading,  for  we 
know  that  its  Editor  does  not  labor  to  feed  an 
unwholesome  appetite,  but  to  create  and  feed 
one  tainted  with  no  manner  of  disease. 

From  the  *' Southern  Star,"  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Septem- 
ber, is  upon  our  table.  Most  of  the  articles  are 
able  and  interesting.  We  are  especially  pleased 
with  a  poem  entitled  *'The  Mysterious  Music" — 
it  contains  much  of  the  •  true  element  of  poetry. 
The  well-known  tale  "Judith  Bensaddi,*'  by 
Henry  Rufluer,  is  being  republished  in  the  Mes- 
senger. Under  the  management  of  its  skilful 
Editor,  Mr.  John  R.  Thompson — the  Literary 
Messenger  must  succeed.  The  southern  people 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  support  this  valuable  pe- 
riodical. 

From  the  "  Saybrook  Mirror,"  Essex,  Conn. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger. — The  Septem- 
ber number  of  this  superb  monthly  is  promptly 
upon  our  table,  and  is  filled  with  an  unusual  va- 
riety of  excellent  articles.  We  hope  the  Editor 
will  excuse  us  for  using  that  word,  "unusual* 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  improvement 
upon  tbe  general  monthly  contents  of  the 
''  South.  Lit."  yet  we  think  this  number  more 
than  usually  rich  in  its  table  of  contents. 

The  •*  Southern  Lit."  should  have  a  host  of 
readers  in  this  State,  and  would  have  if  people 
were  only  conversant  with  its  merits.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Richmond,  Va.,  at  $5  per  annum,  and 
is  well  worth  tbe  money. 

From  *•  The  Atlas,"  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Our  old  friend,  the'Soutfaern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, has  all  the  elegance,  spirit  and  manliness  of 
a  high  principled  and  polished  gentleman,  with 
all  that  is  rich,  correct  and  liberal,  in  a  r^pe  and 
large-minded,  modern  scholar,  but,  like  the  vola- 
tile principle  in  the  more  generous  flavored  wines, 
to  be  properly  appreciated,  it  must,  in  tbe  pleas- 
ant moments  of  post-prandial,  care-dispelling  lei- 
sure, be  deliberately,  daintily,  lovingly  toyed  with, 
tasted,  imbibed. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF   THE 

SOUTHEM  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

This  popular  and  favorite  magazine  which  was  established  iw  the  tear  1634,  and  has  oot- 
lived,  wth  a  single  honorable  exceptioUt  all  its  competitors,  will  enter  upon  a  new  volunui  is 
January  next,  it  has  never  been  the  habit  of  the  Editor  to  seek  to  catch  the  public  eye  oy  aoy 
long  list  of  distinguished  contributors,  paraded  ostentatiously  upon  the  cover,  or  be  might  give,  as 
among  those  who  write  for  the  work,  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  men  and  women  that  ba'v« 
adorned  the  literature  of  the  country.  The  Messenger  rests  its  claims  to  public  favor  apOD  tbo 
basis  of  Solid  Excellence.     To  the  Southern  People  it  appeals  strongly  as 

The  only  Literary  Monthly  in  the  Sonthem  States. 

The  Editor  is  determined  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  South  and  of  the  Couotry.  The  couteab 
ad  heretofore  will  embrace 

Reviews^  Historical  and  Biogi'aphical  Sketches,  J^ovels,   Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  PoemSj  Cry 
iigues,  and  Paj)ers  on  the  Army,  J^Tavy  and  other  ^^atianal  Subjects, 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Scientific  character,  such  as  dur- 
ing past  years,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Intbi 
forthcoming  volume,  will  be  republished 

SECLUSAVAL ;  A  SEQUEL  TO  JUDITH  BENSADDI, 

the  popular  story  now  in  course  of  republication  in  the  Magazine. 
The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  a  continuation  of  the 

of  his  accomplished  and  learned  European  contributor,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  amorefaiib- 
ful  rejection  of  the  progress  of  Art  and  Science  in  the  French  capital,  than  in  any  other  mifi- 
zine  in  this  country. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  Only  say  that  it 
will  embrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreija 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  hoaet^ 
avowed. 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  Editor  trnd  Prcprietor. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  October,  1850. 


OONDZTZOKS  OF  THS  SOtJTHSRK  JjnSSLAHY  MBSSISVOSB. 


1.  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  is  published  in 
monthly  nuiubcrB.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
C4  hirge  pupcr-royal  pages,  primed  on  good  type,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  and  on  paper  of  theuiostbeautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  mailed  regularly  on  or  about 
ihc  first  day  of  every  month  in  tlie  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscription  is  $5 
per  volume,  payable  in  advance ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  ihecASH,  |L:^THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD. IjeT 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
be  assumed  by  tlie  proprietor.    But  every  subscriber  tlius 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (besides  taldiig:  prafMT 
evidence  of  the  fiict  and  date  of  mailing)  to  retain  a  nes- 
orandum  of  tlie  number  and  particular  marks  of  dwncoi 
sent ;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  the  Po** 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  diximtiBBd 
before  tlie  first  number  of  a  volume  has  been  pubiisiieiil 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year* 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $^  current  bill,  at  ctoft  tiax^ 
with  the  names  of  FIVE  NEW  subscribers,  sfaalJ  recsn 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  one  year. 

G.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  pubUaher  andnlh 
Bcriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  soon  u  the  £i«t 
No.  of  the  volume  is  issued :  and  after  that  time,  no  d«- 
c ontinuu nee  of  a  subscrip  tion  will  be  permitted.  Nor  wi3 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  tbin^  reniAfla 
due  thereon,  unlcsa  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 
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BOOK   II. 
7^  DtslTUciion  of  Troy  related  to  Dido  by  JEmas. 

ARGUMENT. 

MtUroduetioH,  1—18.  EtUranee  cfthe  Wooden  Horse  and 
ireatkery  of  Si/ton,  19—286.  Fate  of  LcUtcoon  and 
kiM  9an9f  287—326.  Descent  of  (he  Greeks  from  the 
Hor9e^  and  attack  upon  the  City^  327 — 375.  ^neas 
«•  warned  of  the  danger  by  the  Ghost  of  Hector^  376 — 
476.  j^lneaSf  PanthuSj  and  otfiers  engage  in  the  eon- 
L  JlieLATI — 617.  Events  at  the  paiace  and  death  of  Priam, 
^  €1&— 792.  ^Eneas  left  alone,  is  returning  to  his  own 
™  hosue,  when  he  observes  Helen  concealed  near  the  altar ; 
he  is  urged  by  various  motives  to  slay  her,  but  is  pre- 
vented by  his  mother,  who  appears  to  him  and  conducts 
him  home,  793 — 904 .  Anchises  at  first  refuses  to  accom- 
pany his  son  inflight,  but  finally^  being  encouraged  by 
a  miracle,  he  consents.  They  take  to  flight;  Creusai* 
mzMsing  on  their  arrival  at  tiie  place  appointed,  905— 
1059.  ^neat  returns  in  search  of  her,  when  her  ghost 
appears  to  him,  and  advises  him  to  depart.  He  returns 
to  his  friends,  and  again,  taki^  his  father  on  his  shotU- 
ders,  seeks  refuge  in  the  motimiiilk,  1060 — 1145. 

'Twas  silence  all ;  no  yoice  the  stillness  broke. 
Then,  from  his  lofty  couch,  the  sage  iGneas  spoke  ; 
"Untold  the  grief,  fair  Queen !  that  springs  anew, 
Within  my  breast,  when  ordered  to  review, 
.  Those  scenes  in  which  by  Greeks  were  Trojans  slain, 
And  nium  sacked,  and  levelled  with  the  plain ; 
Terrific  sights,  which  these  sad  eyes  have  seen, 
A  hapless  actor,  too,  ah!  would  I  had  not  been! 
What  cruel  Myrmidon  the  tale  could  hear, 
And  to  our  monmful  fate  refuse  a  tear? 
The  fierce  Dolopian  would  forget  his  ire. 
And  e^en  Ulysses  pity  would  inspire. 
The  humid  night,  too,  flies  to  ocean's  deep, 
And  setting  stars  invite  to  needful  sleep  ; 
Yet,  if  you  so  desire,  I  will  relate, 
Troy*s  falU  its  struggles,  and  its  final  fate. 
Although  my  heart  the  bitter  task  bewails. 
And  memory  sh udders  at  the  dread  details. 

Weary  of  war,  and  oft  repulsed  by  fate. 
The  long  protracted  siege  the  Grecians  hate. 
A  monstrous  horse  by  Pallas'  art  divine, 
j  ^B^y  build,  with  breast  of  oak,  and  ribs  of  pine ; 
Miow  for  their  return  with  art  they  feign, 
Their  cunning  tales  a  fatal  credit  gain. 
Then,  casting  lots,  their  bravest  men  they  hide, 
Within  the  darkness  of  its  boarded  side, 
Who  in  the  dismal  belly  silent  stand. 
And  fill  its  cavern  with  their  armed  band. 
Thure  is  an  island — Tcncdos  by  name — 
In  sight  of  Troy,  of  once  conspicuous  fame; 
While  Priam  reigned,  of  wealth  and  great  resort, 
But  now  a  dangerous  and  deserted  port. 


Borne  hither  by  the  breeze  and  pliant  oar. 

They  hide  their  vessels  on  tlie  lonely  shore. 

We,  foolish,  think  for  Greece  they  had  made  sail. 

And  sought  Mycens  with  the  favoring  gale. 

Therefore,  all  Troy  dispels  its  lengthened  grief, 

Pours  through  the  gates  and  hails  the  glad  relieH 

The  Grecian  camp  with  pleasure  they  survey, 

The  shores  deserted  and  the  silent  bay  : 

'Here  the  Dolopian  troops  their  leisure  spent, 

And  here  the  fierce  Achilles  pitched  his  tent; 

Their  fleet  was  moored  within  this  circling  bight, 

And  here,  in  battle,  they  were  wont  to  fight.* 

Upon  Minerva's  fatal  gift  some  gazed. 

And  at  the  horse's  size  were  much  amazed. 

Thymetes,  first,  aloud  witli  ardour  calls. 

To  have  it  brought  within  the  city  walls ; 

Whether  by  fraud,  and  as  a  traitor  hired. 

Or  thus  the  fiites  of  Troy  had  now  required. 

Capys,  and  all  within  whose  sober  mind. 

Reflection  dwelt,  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 

The  treacherous  gift  would  plunge  into  the  deep, 

Or  render  in  the  flames  a  smouldering  heap ; 

Or,  at  the  least,  the  swelling  sides  would  bore. 

And  all  its  hidden  cavities  explore. 

These  adverse  views  the  wayward  crowd  divide, 

Who,  as  caprice  directs,  take  either  side. 

Here,  Laocoon,  with  a  crowded  train. 

The  fi>rtres8  leaves,  and  foremost  seeks  the  plain ; 

Then  cries  aloud :  *  What  madness,  townsmen  say  T 

Think  you  our  wily  foes  are  gone  away  T 

Are  fiivors  void  of  guile  by  Argives  shown  t 

Is  thus  Ulysses  and  his  cunning  known  ? 

Or,  Grecians  lurk  within  this  engine  tall. 

Or  else,  it  has  been  framed  against  our  wall, 

Our  sacred  homes  and  city  to  command ; 

Some  latent  danger  surely  is  at  hand. 

Trust  not  the  horse,  with  art  it  now  beguiles, 

I  fear  the  Greeks,  and  their  insidious  wiles. 

E'en  most,  when  oflfering  gifts,  and  robed  in  smiles.*' 

He  said,  and  ail  his  mighty  strength  applied. 

And  hurled  his  spear  against  the  curving  side; 

It  quivering  stands,  the  echoing  belly  groaua. 

And  from  its  caverns  issue  dismal  moano. 

Ah !  had  the  Gods  our  fate  not  preordained. 

Or  bad  our  minds  but  common  sense  retained, 

We  had  been  led  with  blood  its  womb  to  stain, 

Troy,  now,  might  stand,  and  Priam's  house  still  reign. 

Behold !  with  clamour  great  some  shepherds  bring 

A  youth  fast  pinioned  to  the  aged  king« 

Who,  with  design  this  very  part  to  play. 

Had  cast  himself  unknown  into  their  way,  * 

That  his  deep  plot  he  may  with  art  employ. 

And  open  to  the  Greeks  ill-fated  Troy ; 

Self  poised  and  bold,  for  either  lot  prepared, 

Death,  or  tlie  object  that  his  valour  dared. 

Around  the  Trojans  rush  to  view  the  sight, 

lusult  the  captive,  and  enjoy  his  plight. 

Now,  hearken  while  the  Grecian  wiles  I  trace, 

And  from  one  sample  learn  to  know  the  race< 

When  in  the  crowd  he  stood,  unanned,  dismayed. 

And  with  a  timid  glance  our  troops  surveyed ; 

"  Alas  *'  he  said,  ■  can  I  for  country  weep  7 

Would  I  might  fiad  a  home  within  the  deep! 
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Pt)f  me  most  wretched  what  in  life  remains, 

Exiled  from  home,  and  from  my  native  plains ; 

Whom  Trojans  circle,  like  n  racing  flood, 

And  seek  to  glut  their  vengeance  with  my  blood  1" 

At  his  deep  groans,  soft  pity  seized  each  breast. 

Our  angry  passions  all  were  lulled  to  rest. 

With  soothing  words  we  ask  him  to  relate, 

His  birth,  his  fortunes,  and  his  hapless  fate, 

What  news  he  brings,  each  circumstance  to  trace, 

And  in  a  captive  how  we  trust  may  place. 

At  length  his  courage  o'er  his  fears  prevailed, 

And  thus  the  villain  all  his  lies  detailed  : 

"  The  truth,  great  Prince !  I  will  straightway  reveal, 

Nor  of  my  Grecian  lineage  ought  conceal. 

For  though  misfortunes  Siuon  wretched  make. 

His  honour,  virtue,  truth,  they  cannot  shake. 

If  Palamedes*  name  has  reached  your  ear. 

Of  Belus  line — a  name  to  glory  dear, 

Whom  Greeks,  with  falsehood  and  fierce  passion  blind. 

Though  guiltless,  to  a  traitor's  death  consigned, 

Because,  too  honest,  he  the  war  forbade. 

And  now,  when  dead,  too  late  tlicy  mourn  his  shade. 

To  him  my  father,  poor,  with  flowing  tears. 

Sent  me  a  kinsman,  in  my  early  years ; 

While  he  administered  his  powerful  realm. 

And  stood  securely  at  his  country's  helm, 

I,  too,  partook  of  his  illustrious  fame. 

And  honours  waited  on  my  humble  name. 

Since  by  Ulysses'  most  malignant  hate, 

A  fact  well  known,  he  met  a  cruel  fate. 

My  life,  in  grief  and  solitude  I  spend. 

And  mourn,  indignant,  for  my  injured  friend. 

Nor,  foolish !  was  I  silent  in  my  woe, 

But  vengeance  vowed  upon  his  dastard  foe, 

If  fortune  should  present  some  certain  way, 

By  which  I  could  his  wicked  arts  repay, 

If  e'er  again  I  saw  the  Argive  shore  ; 

And,  thus,  my  words  inflamed  his  hate  still  more. 

Hence  the  first  source  of  this  my  wretched  plight, 

Hence  constoinr  charges  filled  me  with  aflfright, 

Hence  inuendoes  dark  at  large  he  spread, 

And  conscience-struck  sought  vengeance  on  my  head. 

Nor  did  he  rest,  till,  Oalchas  at  his  feet — 

But  why,  in  vain,  these  bitter  themes  repeat? 

Or  why  defer,  if  all  the  Greeks  you  hold 

In  one  regard  T    Suflfice  this  to  be  told! 

Inflict  the  penalty  without  delay. 

So  wills  Ulysses,  and  the  Greeks  will  pay!" 

Our  minds  now  bum  with  ardour,  more  and  more, 

Questions  to  ask,  and  causes  to  explore, 

Strangers  to  guile  and  low  Pelasgian  art ; 

He  trembles  and  resumes  with  treacherous  heart  t 

**  Weary  of  tedious  war  and  its  delay. 

The  Greeks  oft  wished  from  Troy  to  sail  away. 

Would  that  they  had !  as  oft  the  stormy  main 

With  terror  filled  and  forced  them  to  remain. 

But  most,  when  now,  with  close  compacted  seams, 

This  horse  was  formed  erect  of  maple  beams, 

The  thunders  boomed,  amid  the  clouds  on  high, 

And  lightnings  filled  with  flame  the  nether  sky. 

In  deep  suspense  from  this  portentous  sign. 

We  send  Eurypilus  to  Phoebus'  shrine ; 

These  fatal  words  he  brings  from  lips  divine ; 

'  Argives!  when  first  you  sought  the  Trojan  plain. 

You  calmed  the  winds  with  blood  of  virgin  slain ; 

By  blood  return  from  this  protmcte<l  strife. 

And  make  atonement  with  an  Argive  life.' 

When  to  the  vulgar  ear  these  words  mcde  way. 

Their  minds  are  stunned  with  deep  and  dire  dismay. 

A  freezing  ague  shook  their  inmost  frane. 

Lest  Pbisbu«  and  the  fates  themselves  should  name, 


The  Ithacensian,  here,  with  clamour  loud. 

His  prophet  Calehas  brings  before  the  crowdi. 

And  with  impetuous  vehemence  demands 

llie  will  of  Heaven,  and  what  the  God  commaiidi. 

Many,  who  knew  to  me  the  villain's  hate. 

Foresaw,  in  silence,  my  impending  fate. 

Ten  days  concealed,  be  would  no  name  disclose. 

Nor  any  Greek  to  certain  death  expose. 

Scarce,  by  Ulysses'  outcries  urged,  at  last. 

All  pity  and  reserve  away  he  cast. 

And,  OS  in  dark  conspiracy  agreed. 

Doomed  me  a  victim  at  the  fane  to  bleed. 

With  one  consent  all  shift  the  common  dxeaA, 

From  their  own  persons  to  my  wretched  head. 

The  awful  day  arrived  of  death  and  care. 

The  sacred  rites  the  solemn  priests  prepare. 

Salt  cakes  are  mixed  to  sprinkle  with  a  vow. 

And  pendent  fillets  deck  my  hapless  brow. 

I  own  the  deed — 1  broke  my  massive  chaina, 

I  fled  from  death  and  all  its  horrid  pains. 

All  night  concealed,  in  a  deep  marsh  I  lay. 

If  by  some  chance  my  foes  might  sail  awaj. 

Alas  !  my  couutry  I  shall  see  no  more. 

Nor  those  sweet  pledges  my  loved  consort  bore. 

Nor  thee,  my  aged  sire,  of  all  most  dear, 

Whose  smile  was  joy,  whose  voice  was  heaven  to  bevt 

Perhaps,  e'en  those  to  death  they  will  consign. 

And  ofler  up  their  blood  instead  of  mine. 

That  this  my  fault  they  wretched  may  atone. 

And  leave  me  helpless,  friendless,  and  aloue. 

But,  by  those  Gods,  on  heaven's  high  thrones  whoidgi, 

Who  know  the  truth,  with  whom  deceit  is  vain. 

By  all  the  fiiith  and  honor  that  endure 

Unstained  with  mortals,  from  pollution  pnre^ 

I  pray  thee  pity  such  unheard-of  woes. 

And  grant  a  guiltless  stranger  calm  repose  !'* 

To  these  feigned  tea^s,  t||§t  in  swift  streamlets  flov, 

We  grant  forgiveness  and  soft  pity  show. 

Moved  to  compassion  by  his  art  profound, 

Priam  himself  directs  his  hands  unbound. 

Cuts  those  tight  cords  his  arms  that  sorely  preesdl, 

And  with  kind  words  relieves  his  anxious  breosL 

"  Whoe'er  tliou  art  for  Greece  to  mourn  ibrbeor, 

Mine  thou  shalt  be — the  object  of  my  care. 

If  to  these  questions  thou  the  truth  declare. 

\^liy  have  they  built  tiiis  horse  of  monstrous  siief 

Who  are  the  authors  that  the  plan  advise  f 

What  object  seek  they  ?  what  reUgious  rite  f 

What  warlike  engine?  why  this  towering  height f 

Well-vereed  in  Grecian  art,  the  wretch  his  eyei, 

And  hands  unfettered  raises  to  the  skies : 

"  Eternal  fires !"  he  said — ^"  that  men  revere. 

Nor  dare  to  violate,  when  once  they  swear. 

Thou  cruel  altar,  and  most  horrid  knife! 

From  which  I  fled  to  save  a  wretched  life. 

Ye  fillets  of  the  God  I  lately  wore. 

And  as  a  victim  on  my  temples  bore! 

Bear  witness  all!  as  Gods  and  truth  ordain, 

I  Greece  renounce  without  a  traitor's  stain. 

I  hate  her  sons,  and  will  all  crimes  reveal. 

Whatever,  now,  her  wicked  arts  conceal. 

No  longer  can  I  aid  my  country's  cause. 

Or  yield  allegiance  to  her  cruel  laws. 

Only  do  thou,  O  Troy !  good  faith  retain. 

And  saved  by  me,  thy  promises  maintain. 

If  truth  I  tell,  and  thou  shalt  greatly  gain. 

Their  hopes  in  war,  their  every  trust  for  aid. 

Lay  in  the  favor  of  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 

But  from  the  time  that  wicked,  impious  pair, 

Tydides  fierce,  Ulysses — fiilse  as  fair. 

Conspired  her  sacred  temple  to  defile, 
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Lnd  the  Palladium  firom  her  shrine  deBpoil, 

riie  i^^uardamen  slew,  that  watched  the  inmost  fpate, 

(ets^d  the  great  statue,  sent  from  heaven  by  fate, 

^nd,  last  of  all,  with  blood  and  crimes  profaned, 

riie  virgin  fillets  of  the  goddess  stained ; 

'*roai  that  day  forth  were  all  their  proepects  changed, 

7heir  hopes  were  crashed,  the  goddess  was  eetranged. 

for  was  Tritonia  indolent  or  slow, 

ier  ^rrath  by  wondrous  miracles  to  show. 

Icarce  in  the  camp  the  holy  statue  lies, 

iVhen  burning  fire  seems  sparkling  from  her  eyes, 

riie  briny  sweat  firom  all  her  members  fell, 

knd  she  herselP— most  wonderful  to  tell ! 

Searing  her  buckler  and  her  threatening  spear, 

L«eape«l  on  the  ground,  and  filled  all  hearts  with  fear. 

^alchaa  persuades  the  Greeks  to  instant  flight, 

For  Troy  most  be  superior  in  the  fight, 

LTnleas  at  Argos  omens  they  repeat, 

^nd  bring  the  Goddess  to  her  former  seat, 

IVhotn,  now,  indignant  at  their  acts  profane, 

Th^y  carry  in  their  fleet  across  the  main. 

If  homeward,  now,  they  with  the  winds  repair, 

Arms  and  fiivoring  Gods  they  but  prepare. 

Then,  aoon  returning  with  a  mighty  host, 

WU1«  unexpected,  land  upon  your  coast. 

Sach  is  the  plan  the  wily  priest  proposed, 

Who  all  the  scheme  and  its  details  disposed. 

Meantime,  to  expiate  the  wicked  deed. 

This  fif^ure  to  erect  they  have  decreed— 

A  eabstitute  that  may  the  Goddess  please, 

And  for  their  sin  her  angry  mind  appease. 

Calcbas,  howe'er,  commands  to  raise  on  high, 

This  mighty  mass  of  wood  to  pierce  tlio  sky. 

Lest  it  may  enter  through  the  lofty  gate, 

Or  be  received  within  the  walls  in  state. 

And  guard  the  people  through  appointed  fiite. 

For  if  Minerva's  gift  your  hands  should  harm. 

Then  ruin  vast  would  fall,  and  dire  alarm. 

Upon  the  Trojans  and  great  Priam^s  throne, 

Which  only  may  his  guilty  head  atone ! 

If  by  your  hands  it  should  pass  tlirough  the  gate, 

Asia  would  visit  Greece  with  war  and  fate. 

And  that  these  omens  on  your  sons  await. 

By  such  deceit,  and  peijured  Sinon*s  art, 

The  talo  was  caught  by  ev*ry  guileless  heart. 

And  we  entrapped  by  hia  fictitious  tears. 

Whom  not  Tydides'  and  Achilles'  spears. 

Nor  ten  long  yeani  of  siege  con  Id  e'er  subdue, 

Nor  e'en  a  thousand  ships,  and  all  their  crew. 

Here  too  a  portent  dire  our  Bight  arrests. 
And  fills  with  terror  our  incautious  breasts. 
Laocdon,  Neptune's  priest,  revered  and  wise, 
An  ox  was  oflering  up  in  sacrifice. 
In  solemn  silence  drew  the  purple  flood. 
And  on  the  altar  poured  the  sacred  blood. 
But,  now,  behold ! — I  shudder  to  relate 
A  sight  so  shocking,  and  so  big  with  fiite— 
From  Tenedos,  two  serpents,  o'er  the  deep 
And  tranquil  sea  a  straight  direction  keep, 
With  coils  immense  upon  its  surface  bore. 
And,  side  by  side,  moved  onward  to  the  shore. 
Their  breasts  erect  surmount  the  liquid  main. 
Their  blood-red  crests  stand  high  above  its  plain, 
Their  hinder  parts  trace  out  a  spiral  wake. 
And  their  huge  backs  a  winding  volume  make. 
The  waters  sound — the  sea  is  lashed  to  foam, 
And  next,  undaunted,  o'er  the  fields  they  roam. 
Their  burning  eyes  suflused  with  blood  and  fire. 
They  lick  their  mouths  with  tongues  of  hissing  ire. 
We  fly  astounded,  and  with  terror  weak, 


While  they  straightforward  Laocoon  seek. 
Two  infant  sons  first  coil  with  frightful  power, 
And  at  a  morsel  their  sweet  forms  devour. 
The  hapless  father,  craased  witli  rage  and  grie^ 
His  weapons  seizes,  and  essays  relief; 
They  seise  him  next,  their  spires  around  him  wind, 
And  with  their  coiling  wreaths  his  body  bind. 
Twice  had  they  wound  themselves  around  his  waist, 
And  twice  their  scaly  backs  his  neck  embraced, 
Yet,  even  so,  with  aspect  fierce  and  dread. 
They  towered  above  him  by  a  neck  and  head. 
With  poisonous  gore  they  stain  his  ribboned  hair, 
Tlie  circling  knots  he  strives  with  force  to  tear, 
Then  utters  horrid  shrieks  of  dire  despair. 
So  roars  the  bull,  and  from  the  altar  breaks, 
When  from  his  head  th'  unsteady  axe  he  shakes. 
The  serpents,  gliding  ofi*,  the  temple  gain. 
And  reach  tlie  summit  of  Minerva's  fane. 
There,  near  the  circle  of  her  Gorgon  shield. 
And  underneath  her  feet  they  lie  concealed* 


Then,  struck  with  panic  fear,  all,  in  a  breadi. 
Cry  Laocoon  justly  sufifisred  death. 
Who  with  a  wicked  spear,  and  wanton  pride, 
Wounded  the  horse  and  pierced  his  sacred  side ; 
And,  now,  they  shout,  to  lead  it  to  its  seat, 
And  beg  for  pardon  at  Minerva's  feet. 
To  its  huge  neck  great  ropes  of  hemp  they  tie. 
And  full  of  arms  it  scales  the  walls  on  high. 
Maidens  and  boys,  in  cborup,  raise  their  voice, 
And  with  their  hand  to  touch  the  rope  rejoice. 
Solemn  and  slow  it  glides  with  ponderous  sides. 
And,  threatening  ruin,  moves  with  stately  strides. 
My  hapless  country !    O  ill-faied  Troy ! 
Once  the  abode  of  Gods,  of  bliss  and  joy! 
Ye  Dardan  walls,  with  lofty  towers  crowned. 
In  grievous  war  and  bloody  strife  renowned  I 
Four  times  it  stops  and  in  the  breach  rebounds. 
Four  times  the  arms  within  give  wariike  sounds } 
Yet,  heedless,  frenzied,  with  fimatic  heat, 
We  place  the  monster  in  the  sacred  seat. 
Cassandra,  too,  impending  woes  revealed. 
But  God,  against  her  voice  our  ears  had  sealed ; 
And  they  to  whom  this  day  would  be  tlieir  last. 
Their  floral  oflifrings  on  the  altars  cast. 
The  heavens  revolve,  the  ocean  night  invades. 
With  rapid  stride  the  earth  and  sea  pervades. 
And  Grecian  wiles  involves  in  gloomy  shades. 
Spread  o'er  the  town,  well-pleased  the  Trojans  steep 
Their  weary  meitbers  in  oblivious  sleep. 
And,  now,  the  Argive  fleet,  in  close  array, 
Again  from  Tenedos  were  making  way. 
And,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  muflled  oars. 
And  cautious  silence  seeking  well  known  shores. 
When  from  Atrides'  ship  the  signal  came, 
And  mounted  ether  in  a  brilliant  flame. 
Base  Sinon,  saved  by  Heaven's  unjust  decree. 
The  barriers  loosed,  and  set  the  Argivcs  free. 
The  open  horse  restores  them  to  the  air, 
And  from  its  hollow  womb  they  qufck  repair^ 
Tisandrus,  Sthen'lus,  and  Ulysses  glide, 
Down  by  a  rope  suspended  from  its  side: 
Athamas,  Thoas,  leave  the  wooden  wall, 
Machaon  first  and  foremost  of  them  all ; 
Pyrrhus,  and  Menelaus  full  of  spleen, 
EpSus,  too,  thai  built  the  dread  machine. 
Drunk  and  asleep  the  guards  these  chieftains  slay, 
And  blood  and  carnage  mark  their  silent  way. 
Their  allies  they  admit  at  every  gate, 
And  join  those  troops  that  on  their  orders  wait. 
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It  was  the  hour,  when  weary  mortals  sleep 
EDJoy — HeaTeo's  gift — profound,  benign,  and  deep. 
Lo  I    Hector,  in  my  dreams,  most  sad  appears, 
His  furrowed  cheeks  o'ersprcad  with  floods  of  tears. 
Just  as  he  looked,  when  by  the  chariot  fleet, 
Trailed  through  the  dust,  with  pierced  and  swoU«d  feet. 
Ah  me !  how  changed !  how  sadly  altered  now. 
From  that  majestic  Hector's  lofty  brow ! 
Who,  once,  retunring  from  th*  ensanguined  field, 
Achilles'  armour  wore,  and  grasped  his  shield } 
Or,  vowing  vengeance,  urged  by  patriot  ire. 
Darted  at  Arpve  ships  the  Phrygian  fire. 
Squalid  and  foul  his  beard  uncombed  he  wore, 
His  matted  hair  was  stiflf  with  clotted  gore ; 
Ghastly  the  wounds  and  many — ^tbat  befel 
The  patriot  fighting  for  his  Troy,  so  well. 
Weeping,  I  seemed  the  hero  to  address. 
And  thus  my  thoughts  in  mournful  words  express. 
O  light  of  Troy !  my  country's  surest  stay ! 
What  has  detained  thee  7  whence  this  long  delay  t 
Beloved  Hector !  from  what  distant  shore. 
Doth  thy  dear  presence  greet  our  eyes  once  mors, 
That  weary,  now,  from  labour,  grief  and  pain, 
We  see  thee  weltering  in  thy  blood  again  1 
What  frightful  causes,  thus,  thy  features  mart 
What  ghastly  wounds  are  these  thy  face  that  scar  7 
These  useless  questions  meet  with  no  reply, 
But,  his  deep  bosom  heaving  with  a  sigh. 
He  said :  **  O  Goddess-bom !  take  insUnt  flight. 
And  shun  the  flames  and  horrors  of  the  night. 
E'en  now,  the  Greeks  possess  the  city  walls, 
And  lofty  Ilium  from  its  summit  lalla. 
You've  proved  your  valour  in  your  country's  cause. 
Enough  is  done  for  Priam  and  the  laws. 
If  Troy  by  force  of  mortal  arm  might  stand, 
It  had  been  saved  by  valiant  Hector's  bond. 
Her  household  Gods  and  rights  with  earnest  prayer. 
Your  country  places  in  your  pious  care. 
Take  these  as  allies  in  your  future  fate. 
For  these  prepare  a  city  and  a  state. 
Which  you,  at  length,  shall  found  and  firmly  keep, 
When  long  you've  wandered  o'er  the  trackless  deep." 
He  says,  and  brings  from  Vesta's  sacred  shrine. 
Her  fillets,  holy  fire,  and  form  divine. 
Meantime  the  city's  filled  with  various  woes, 
The  sounds  grow  clear,  the  din  of  battle  grows. 
Although  my  father's  house,  concealed  from  view, 
By  shady  trees,  from  thoroughfares  withdrew. 
I  wake  from  sleep,  the  highest  roof  ascend, 
And  to  each  noise  with  ears  erect  attend. 
As  when  a  flame,  impelled  by  furious  squalls, 
Upon  a  ripe  and  yellow  har>-est  falls ; 
Or  when  a  mountain  flood,  with  rapid  stride. 
Lays  waste  the  fields— of  late,  the  farmer's  pride, 
Destroys  his  golden  grain,  his  fallow  ground, 
And  headlong  drags  the  wood  with  crashing  sound. 
Upon  a  rock,  that  overlooks  the  plain, 
AstoundeH,  stupid,  stands  the  listening  swain. 
Ah !  then,  indeed,  I  found  the  vision  irue, 
And,  then,  too  late  the  Grecian  fraud  I  knew. 
The  palace  of  Deiphobus  gives  way. 
With  mighty  crash  and  yields  to  Vulcan's  sway, 
And,  next,  Ucalegon's  begins  to  blaze ; 
The  neighboring  seas  reflect  its  brilliant  rays. 
The  shouts  of  gallant  warriors  mount  on  high, 
The  noise  of  trumpets  strikes  the  distant  sky. 
Wound  up  to  frenzy,  now  my  arms  I  take. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  use  of  arms  to  make  j 
But,  still,  I  bum  to  raise  a  warrior  band. 
And  in  the  citadel  to  lake  our  stand. 
Madness  and  rage  my  frenzied  mind  possessed, 


This  noble  thought  was  bounding  in  my  bieast: 
To  die  in  arms,  and  find  a  warrior's  rest. 
Lo !  Panthus  from  the  bloody  ibe  had  fled. 
And  by  the  hand  his  little  grandson  led. 
The  son  of  Othrys,  priest  of  Phcebos'  sfarine. 
Bearing  his  conquered  Gods  and  rights  divine. 
Distracted,  onward  still  his  course  he  boce. 
And  came,  exhausted,  to  Anchtses'  door. 
What  is  the  state  of  things  f    O  Panthus !  say ; 
What  are  our  means  the  Grecian  foe  to  slay  t 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  he  heaved  a  moomfai  s%ii ; 
These  were  his  words,  and  this  bis  sad  reply : 
'*  The  final  day  is  come,  the  day  of  dooiB, 
Upon  each  Dardan  hearth  and  sacred  hosEie. 
We  Trojans,  once,  of  glory  had  onr  share. 
That  glory  lost  no valoarcan  repair; 
For  Ilium  numbers  with  the  things  that  were. 
To  Argos  all  the  angry  Jeve  translates. 
The  Grecians  rule  within  the  burning  gates. 
The  lofty  horse  amidst  the  city  stands. 
And  from  his  bosom  pours  out  hostile  bands. 
Victorious  Sinon,  with  triumphant  shoot. 
Insulting,  firebrands  throws,  and  leads  the  root. 
Crowds  throng  the  folding-gates  with  fire  and  flasH 
Greater  than  from  Mycenae  ever  came. 
Others  are  stationed  in  each  naiiow  street. 
Against  surprise,  and  to  prevent  retreat. 
The  polished  sword  with  edge  and  pcHDt  alike, 
Stands  sharp  and  drawn,  the  fiital  blow  to  strfte. 
Scarce  do  the  guards  show  battle  at  the  gates. 
And  with  blind  courage  try  to  stem  the  fiLtes.** 


Moved  by  these  words,  and  by  the  powers  on  fa^ 
Into  the  midst  of  flames  and  arms  I  fly. 
Where'er  the  furies  wretched  havoc  make, 
Wliere'er  the  cries  for  aid  ray  pity  wake, 
And  whero  with  shoots  the  starry  heavens  shake. 
Ripheus,  and  Iphitns,  advanced,  in  age, 
Hypanis,  Dymas  in  tlic  cause  engage. 
By  moonlight  these  assemble  at  my  side. 
And  Mygdon's  son  to  Priam's  hout«e  allied. 
Cassandra's  love  Chorcebus  brought  to  Troy, 
Buoyant  with  hope  and  crazed  with  frantic  joy. 
His  first  devoirs  be  to  tlie  maiden  paid. 
By  bringing  Priam  and  the  Phrygians  aid. 
Alas!  elate  with  love  and  martial  pride. 
He  would  not  credit  his  prophetic  bride. 
Those  when  I  saw  determined  all  to  date. 
With  hurried  speech  I  thus  their  minds  pivpaie: 
Coiupanions!  bravest  of  the  brave  in  vain! 
If  still  resolved  your  leader  to  sustain. 
Pursue  my  path  through  carnage,  blood  and  fight, 
You  see  the  perils  and  our  wretched  pitgbt 
The  Gods,  by  whom  this  empire  long  held  sway, 
I'hcir  shrines  and  altars  left,  have  moved  away. 
We  cannot  give  a  burning  town  relief. 
But  we  may  die  and  fighting  end  our  griei*. 
One  path  the  vanquished  can  to  safety  bear, 
A  fearless  valour,  urged  by  dire  despair. 
Thus  rage  is  added  to  their  moody  ire, 
Their  frenzied  souls  with  burning  vengeance  fin. 
As  ravening  wolves  through  clouds  and  storms  imb  sit, 
Whose  hungry  rage  nor  arms,  nor  fire  can  suy. 
Whose  whelps  with  parching  throats  their  comiof  mi^ 
Their  maws  to  gorge,  their  thirst  with  hhooi  to  mis; 
So  we,  through  arms,  through  foes,  enraged  proceed, 
To  certain  death,  nor  death,  nor  danger  heed. 
Through  crowded  streets  our  bloody  way  we  side. 
While  gloomy  darkness  lent  iu  hollow  shade. 
Who  may  unfold  the  slaughter  of  that  night? 
Who  paint  the  terrors,  agonies  and  flight  f 
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>r  eqaaly  with  hifi  team,  the  horrors  and  afflrightT 
In  ancient  city  toppl<>8  to  the  ground, 
rbat  for  long  ages  niled  o*er  all  around. 
Through  all  the  streeta  are  lifeless  bodies  spread, 
rhe  hoi  J  temples,  too,  are  piled  with  dead. 
Nor  do  the  Trojans  snffer  death  alone. 
And  with  their  Mood  for  r^gal  crimes  atone. 
E'en  vanquished  hearts  sometimes  with  ardour  bum, 
And  haughty  Greeks  fall  prostrate  in  their  turn. 
In  all  their  phases,  grief  and  human  woe, 
On  every  aide,  around,  above,  below, 
Are  seen ;  and  trembling  fear,  that  pants  for  breath, 
And  all  the  awful  forms  of  gkfastly  death. 
First  of  the  Greeks — Androgens  appears, 
And  midst  a  mighty  band  no  ambush  fears. 
Thinking  us  allies  of  the  Grecian  train, 
He  thus  addressed  us  iir  reproving  strain : 
**  Associates,  haste,  and  onward  push  your  way ; 
What  drowsy  sloth  can  thus  your  course  delay  7 
While  others  burn  and  waste,  and  Troy  despoil, 
Leave  ye  just  now  the  ships,  nor  sharp  the  toil  T'* 
He  said,  and  lo!— the  answer  came  in  blows — 
He  quickly  saw  he  'd  fallen  amidst  his  foes. 
An>ased,  he  stood  in  terror  at  the  view. 
And  checked  his  voice  and  back  his  foot  withdrew. 
Aa  when  some  shepherd,  with  incautious  tread, 
Amidst  a  brake,  has  pressed  a  serpent's  head  ; 
Quickly  he  flies,  unwUltng  to  engage 
The  reptile  swelling  with  excited  rage. 
Just  so  Androgens  trembled  at  the  sight, 
We  rushed  from  every  Side  and  checked  his  flight; 
Unknown  the  windings  of  the  tortuous  way— > 
Struck  too  with  panic  fear  his  troops  we  slay, 
Kind  fortune  favours  this  our  first  essay. 
And  here  Chonebus,  with  exulting  mind. 
By  this  success  to  future  danger  blind  : 
My  friends !  the  way  kind  fortune  points  to  view. 
In  which  she  safety  shows,  let  us  pursue — 
For  our  own  shields  let  us  the  Grecian  bear, 
And  on  our  heads  their  crested  helmets  wear. 
Valour  and  wiles,  against  a  mortal  foe, 
Alike  are  just ;  their  crimson  blood  must  flow. 
Their  arms  shall  senre  to  strike  the  fatal  blow- 
He  said,  and  donned  Androgens'  helm  and  crest, 
And  held  the  warrior's  shield  before  his  breast. 
His  Argive  sword  he  buckles  to  his  waist, 
RiphSus,  Dymas  his  advice  embraced, 
All  in  the  spoils  with  joy  their  forms  encased. 
The  Gods  averse — ^we  mingle  with  the  Greeks, 
In  every  hand  the  sword  with  caroage  reeks. 
In  strife  and  darkness,  as  we  meet  the  foe. 
We  send  them  groaning  to  the  shades  below. 
Some  to  the  ships  with  coward  terror  fly. 
And  all  their  speed  to  gain  the  shore  apply. 
While  other  dastards  to  avoid  their  doom. 
Ascend  the  horse  and  seek  its  well  known  womb. 
Alas!  for  man!  whene'er  the  Gods,  allied, 
His  ruin  seek,  he  may  in  nought  confide. 
Behold !  King  Priam's  child — Cassandra  fair. 
Is  dragged  from  Pallas'  shrine  with  loosened  hair; 
She  lifts  to  heaven  her  ardent  eyes  in  vain  ; 
Her  eyes— alas!  tight  cords  her  hands  restrain. 
This  sight  Chonebus.  maddened,  could  not  stand, 
But,  bent  on  death,  attacked  the  hostile  band. 
We  follow,  all,  in  close  and  dense  array. 
Assail  the  foe  and  crowds  of  Grecians  slay. 
Here  from  the  temple's  roof  and  lofty  wall. 
Upon  our  heads  the  Trojan  missiles  fall. 
A  wretched  slaughter,  here,  our  course  arresU, 
E'en  friends  are  foes,  through  error  of  our  crests. 
The  virgin's  rescue  fills  the  Greeks  with  rage. 


They  gather,  shont,  and  in  the  fight  engage. 

The  two  Atridae  on  their  forces  call. 

Upon  our  band  the  whole  Dolopians  fall, 

Oileus'  son  was  fiercest  far  of  all. 

As  when  opposing  winds  in  conflict  meet-^ 

The  west,  the  south,  the  east,  with  horses  fleet ; 

Harah  groan  the  woods,  the  trees  are  split  in  staves, 

The  foaming  Nereus  with  his  trident  raves. 

And  from  their  deepest  bed  excites  the  waves. 

They,  too,  whom  meeting  in  the  dreary  night, 

By  wiles  we  routed  in  disordered  flight. 

Appear,  our  Grecian  swords  and  armour  show. 

And  by  the  sounds  our  Trojan  lineage  know. 

Straight  are  we  whelmed  as  by  a  mighty  flood, 

Chorcebus,  firat,  lies  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Peneleus'  arm  had  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

And  at  the  altar  laid  the  lover  low. 

Ripheus,  too,  dies— of  all  the  sons  of  Troy, 

Most  just,  most  pure,  like  gold  without  alloys 

So  mortals  judged,  but  human  eyes  are  blind. 

The  Gods  alone  can  fiithom  hnraan  mind. 

Hypanis,  Dymas,  of  our  gallant  train. 

Are,  from  the  temple  by  our  comrades  slain. 

Nor,  Panthus !  did  the  holy  life  you  led, 

Prevent  your  falling  with  the  gory  dead. 

Nor  did  Apollo's  fillet  guard  thy  head. 

Ruins  of  Ilium!  funeraUpile  of  Troy! 

Bear  witness  both,  no  coward  son  was  I ; 

That  in  your  fall,  from  strife  I  did  not  hide. 

Nor  shun  the  dangers  that  may  thence  betido. 

And  if  the  fiitas  had  ordered  I  should  fall, 

That  well  my  arm  deserved  the  funeral  palL 

Pelias,  Iphytus,  and  myself,  thence  torn. 
To  other  perils,  other  scenes  were  borne, 
Iphytus  tardy  with  advancing  age, 
And  Pelias  sufiering  from  Ulysses'  rage. 
To  Priam's  house  we're  brought  by  piercing  cries, 
Here  shouts  of  furious  battle  strike  the  skies, 
As  though  elsewhere  no  combat  were,  nor  strife. 
Nor  ghastly  wounds,  nor  loss  of  human  life. 
We  saw  the  Grecians  clambering  to  the  floors, 
And  the  fierce  tortoise  battering  down  the  doors. 
Against  tlie  walla  and  posts  the  ladders  stand. 
And  up  the  rounds  they  struggle,  foot  and  hand. 
O'erhead  the  shield  their  left  hand  grapples  tight. 
The  right  hand  gnusps  tlie  buttlomental  height. 
Again,  the  Trojans  roofs  and  lowers  tear. 
And  with  such  weapons  life  to  sell  prepare. 
Since  nought  is  left  but  death  and  dark  de'ipair. 
Those  gilded  beams  upon  the  foe  they  rolled. 
Of  ancient  kings  and  other  times  that  told. 
Others,  with  weapons  drawn,  tlie  fight  sustain 
Beneath  the  doors,  in  <Icnse,  determined  train. 
Our  ardent  souls  now  yearn  with  strong  desire. 
The  royal  house  lo  save  from  hostile  fire. 
And  with  fresh  zeal  our  fainting  friends  inspire. 
There  was  an  entrance  through  a  secret  door, 
That  opened  on  a  private  corridore, 
A  common  passage  which  was  left  in  rear. 
For  Priam's  sons,  where,  often  without  fear, 
Andromache  was  wout  to  lead  her  boy. 
The  child  Astyanax — his  grandsire's  joy. 
And,  while  the  empire  stood,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
By  this  I  enter  and  the  summit  gain. 
Where  wretched  Trojans  cast  their  darts  in  vain* 
A  tower  stood  precipitous  and  high, 
That  with  iu  summit  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky ; 
Whence  Troy  was  seen  in  panoramic  view. 
The  Grecian  camp,  their  fleet,  and  all  its  crewi 
This  with  sharp  axes  we  attack  all  round, 
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Where  the  connecting  upper  floor  wo  foundf 

Tore  it  with  vigour  from  its  lofty  site* 

And  plunf^ed  it  headlong  in  itx  downward  flight. 

With  crashing  noise,  and  crushing  force  it  sped. 

And  Greeks  in  masses  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Alas!  'twas  useless ;  others  those  succeed, 

Nor  stones,  nor  beams,  nor  massive  towers  heed. 

Lo !  Pyrrhus  on  the  tlireshold  bounding  light. 

With  polished  spear,  in  brazen  armour  bright. 

As  when  a  snake,  on  poisonous  herbage  fed, 

In  early  summer  leaves  his  earthy  bed, 

And,  first,  in  light  his  body  stands  revealed. 

That  late,  in  torpor,  wintry  cold  concealed ; 

Now,  sleek  of  skin,  his  slough  being  cast  aside, 

He  folds  his  slippery  back  and  shining  side, 

Basks  in  the  sun,  elate  witli  pride,  and  young. 

And  sputters  venom  from  his  triforked  tongue. 

Automedon,  who  drove  Achilles*  steeds. 

And  armour  bearer  to  his  son  succeeds. 

Stands  by,  with  Periphas  of  mighty  deeds. 

His  troops  from  Scyroe  follow  close  and  fast, 

And  to  the  roof  the  flaming  torches  cast. 

Himself  with  broad-axe,  midst  the  foremost  foes, 

The  posts  unhinges  with  gigantic  blows. 

The  beams  of  massive  oak  he  prostrate  laid, 

A  fall,  a  crash,  a  yawning  mouth  is  made. 

The  house  is  seen,  in  all  its  pomp,  inside, 

The  halls  in  deep  perspective  open  wide  ; 

The  courts  of  Priam  and  his  sires  appear. 

With  consternation  filled  and  direful  fear. 

They  see  the  foe  rush  o^er  the  sacred  floors. 

And  Grecians  standing  in  the  inmost  doors. 

The  chambers  now  are  rent  with  piercing  groans, 

Disorder  reigns,  and  flight,  and  piteous  moans. 

The  concave  roofs  with  female  bowlings  ring, 

The  shouts  ascend  to  heaven  on  airy  wing. 

Then,  trembling  matrons  through  the  mansion  stray. 

Embrace  the  doors,  with  kisses  '  farewell*  say, 

To  scenes  where  late  they  saw  their  children  play. 

Pyrrhus  drives  forward  with  paternal  fire. 

Nor  guards,  nor  barriers  can  withstand  his  ire. 

The  ram,  with  frequent  blows,  beats  down  the  door, 

Its  posts  and  hinges  lie  upon  the  floor. 

A  way  is  forced,  the  Greeks,  where'er  they  will. 

Break  fiercely  through,  the  hapless  Trojans  kill, 

And  all  the  palace  with  their  warriors  fill. 

Not  so  a  torrent,  breaking  through  its  bounds. 

With  maddening  force  overcoming  banks  and  mounds, 

In  raging  masses  o'er  the  pastures  sweeps. 

And  herds  and  herdsmen  Ifcars  to  ocean  deeps. 

These  wretched  eyes  saw  bathed  in  Trojan  gore. 

Infuriate  Pjrrhus,  ravening  still  for  more  ; 

While  Atreus'  sons  were  wading  through  the  door. 

More  hapless  still,  I  saw  the  sacred  fire. 

Himself  had  kindled,  in  the  flood  expire, 

That  drained  the  virtuous  heart  of  Hector's  sire. 

Fifty  great  chambers  that  adorned  the  place, 

(His  hope  of  living  in  a  numerous  race,) 

Those  columns  decked  with  gold,  in  proud  display. 

And  spoils  of  conquest  now  in  ruin  lay. 

Is  ought  omitted  by  the  pitying  fire  ? 

The  Greeks,  more  cruel,  glut  with  it  their  ire ! 

Perhaps,  howe*er,  you  wish  me  to  relate. 

In  more  detail,  the  hapless  Priam's  fate : 

The  captive  city,  smouldering  in  its  fall. 

When  he  beheld,  and,  now,  his  inmost  hall 

Possessed  and  traversed  by  the  cruel  foe. 

Its  entrance  battered  and  its  doors  laid  low  ; 

The  veteran  warrior,  irajiotent  in  rage. 

Invests  his  shoulders,  tremulous  with  age. 

In  armour  long  disused,  and  at  his  thigh, 


Suspends  his  sword,  with  courage  vaiD  bat  high. 

Then  totters  on,  resolved  to  fight  and  die. 

Within  the  court,  beneath  the  noontide  ray, 

A  massive  altar  stood,  embowered  that  lay. 

In  an  old  laurel's  venerable  shade. 

In  which  his  household  Gods  their  seat  had  nuufe. 

Hecuba,  here,  and  all  her  daughter  train. 

Around  the  altar  shelter  sought  in  vaio. 

Crouching,  in  throngs,  they  seized  the  statues  ftft, 

Like  doves,  driven  headlong,  by  the  wbirlwind's  blast. 

But,  when  amidst  her  other  dire  alarms. 

She  saw  old  Priam  clothed  in  youthful  arms ; 

**  Ah!  hapless  husband!  whither  rush  you  blind  f 

What  madness  to  those  weapons  uqpcd  yonr  mind  I 

Such  aid,  such  champions  worthless  are  and  vaia. 

Though  e'en  my  Hector  were  on  earth  again. 

Then  hither  come,  this  altar  shields  us  all. 

Or,  if  we  die,  upon  this  bosom  fall." 

This  said,  with  gentle  fun*e,  and  snai^on  i 

She  led  and  placed  him  in  the  sacred  seat. 

But,  to !  Polites,  wretched  Priam's  son. 

Through  foes,  through  carnage  and  thrott|rh  daits  hsdni, 

Elscaped  from  Pyrrhus,  wounded,  through  the  haUi^ 

And  porches  flies,  and  loud  for  succour  calls. 

Pyrrhus  excited,  and  enraged  in  mind. 

His  javelin  costs,  and  follows  close  behind. 

Now,  now,  he  presses  nearer,  still  more  near. 

His  victim  grasps  and  aims  tlie  fiital  spear. 

At  length,  before  his  parenu,  welling  blood. 

He  fell,  and  life  departed  in  the  flood. 

Though  full  in  view  now  sure  destruction  stared. 

Nor  words,  nor  anger  here  old  Priam  spared : 

^  The  Gods,"  he  cries,  '*  reward  you  in  due  tins, 

If  heaven,  with  horror,  sees  your  impioob  crime. 

Who  slay  the  son  before  a  mother's  eyes. 

And  with  his  death  pollute  a  fatlier's  eyes ! 

Not  such  Achilles,  whom  you  falsely  claim 

Your  valiant  sire,  but  whose  brave  deeds  yon  shuie, 

To  me  his  foe ;  he  faith  and  right  revered, 

A  father  honoured,  and  a  suppliant  spared; 

My  lifeless  Hector  gave  me  for  the  tomb, 

And  sent  me  to  my  kingdom  and  my  home." 

This  said,  the  aged  man  his  weapon  threw 

With  feeble  force ;  scarce  to  the  mark  it  flew ; 

Encountering,  there,  a  hard  and  sounding  field. 

It  hung  down,  harmless,  from  the  convex  shield. 

Pyrrhus  replies :  **  To  great  Pclides  bear. 

Thyself  the  news,  and,  furtliermore,  declare, 

His  Neoptolemus,  like  a  noxious  weed. 

Cruel  in  heart,  degenerate  in  deed; 

Now  die  :"  he  said,  and  dragged  along  before 

The  sacred  altar,  slipping  in  the  gore. 

Of  his  own  son,  tiie  trembling,  tottering  sage. 

His  hoary  hair  fust  held  with  furious  rage. 

Then  drew  his  shining  sword,  with  demon  pride, 

And  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  within  the  monarch's  ode. 

Such  was  the  end  of  wretched  Priam's  life. 

Thus,  fate,  forever,  closed  his  mortal  strife; 

But  not  until  he  saw  his  Troy  on  fiie. 

His  country  perish,  and  her  hopes  expire. 

Who  once,  o'er  Asia  ruled  with  sovereign  sway. 

And  claimed  that  homage  which  the  vanquished  pty* 

His  mighty  trunk,  unburied,  on  the  strand. 

And  head  dissevered  lie  upon  the  sand. 

That  body  once  renowned  by  deeds  and  feme, 

No  eye  can  tell,  no  huroem  tongue  can  i 


Horror  then  first  encompassed  me  around, 
I  stood  bewildered  at  the  sight  and  sound. 
My  sire's  loved  image  haunts  my  mental  eye, 
When  thus  1  see  his  king  and  compeer  lie. 
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Exhaling  life,  and  laboring  hard  to  die. 
The  lo^ed  Creusa  next  distracts  my  mind, 
Bf  y  son,  my  hoase,  the  Gods  I  left  behind. 
I  look  what  friends  remain;  with  dire  dismay, 
Myself  and  foe  are  all  I  can  survey. 
'Weary  of  life  and  urged  by  black  despair, 
All,  alU  are  gone,  to  end  both  life  and  care. 
Bounding  from  heights,  they  on  the  ground  expire, 
Or  headlong  plunge  into  the  flaming  fire, 
Now,  sole  survivor  of  our  hapless  train, 
I  reach  the  portal  of  ^great  Vestals  fane ; 
IVbere  Helen  lurking  in  a  secret  seat, 
Seeks  for  protection  at  the  Godhead^s  feet. 
The  blazing  fires  to  day  convert  the  night. 
And  on  my  wandering  eyes  pour  floods  of  light. 
8he,  conscious  of  her  share  m  Troy*s  o'erthrow, 
In  every  Trojan  feared  a  mortal  foe. 
A  traitress  to  her  country  and  her  bed. 
The  Greeks  she  viewed  with  horror  and  with  dread. 
The  pest  of  Argolis  and  Troy  by  fate, 
Her  only  refuge  from  the  common  hate- 
She  lay  concealed  and  at  the  altar  sate. 
Then  fiery  passions  rage  within  my  soul. 
It  pants  with  anger  and  defies  control ; 
Next,  anger  prompts  her  guilty  blood  to  shed, 
And  wreak  my  country's  wrongs  upon  her  head : 
•*  Shall  she,  in  safety,  Sparta  see  again, 
And  to  Mycenae  sail  across  the  main  T 
Her  husband,  children,  parents,  home  behold  T 
Move  as  a  queen  in  triumph?  bad  and  bold! 
With  bands  of  Trojan  women  in  her  train. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  hapless  slain. 
Shall  Priam  by  fierce  Pyrrhus*  hand  expire  T 
Shall  Troy  to  ashes  smoulder  in  the  fire  f 
Shall  Dardnn  sands  so  often  sweat  with  blood. 
And  swell  Scamander  with  a  purple  flood  f 
Not  so,  by  Heaven!  for  though  a  dastard  deed, 
To  kiU  a  woman,  has  been  e*er  decreed ; 
Yet,  shall  I  be  renowned,  in  future  time, 
For  having  slain  a  wretch  distained  with  crime. 
And  pouring  flames  of  vengeance  on  her  head, 
Appeasing  thus  the  manes  of  the  dead." 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  and  such  my  frensied  mind, 
When  my  fair  mother,  always  fond  and  kind, 
Never  before  so  beauteous  to  my  sight, 
In  brilliant  lustre  shone,  mid  shades  of  night. 
Her  godhead,  now,  no  longer  is  concealed. 
But,  as  she  looks  in  heaven,  she  stands  revealed-- 
With  tender  care,  she  seized  and  held  my  hand. 
And  tuned  her  rosy  mouth  to  accents  soft  and  bland. 
'My  son!  what  deep  resentment  fans  your  rage? 
Cannot  your  love  of  me  your  thoughts  engage  ? 
Should  it  not  be  your  first,  most  anxious  care, 
Ancluses  how  you  leave,  in  deep  despair. 
Helpless  and  tottering,  on  the  brink  of  life  T 
If  lives  Aacanius  and  your  faithful  wife  t 
All  whom  the  Greeks  on  every  side  enclose, 
And  did  not  my  great  care  their  power  oppose. 
Already  had  the  flames  destroyed  yonr  house. 
And  hostile  swords  your  fether,  son  and  spouse. 
Nor  hated  Tyndaris  deserves  thy  blame. 
Nor  lustful  Paris  wraps  the  town  in' flame; 
The  angry  Gods  thia  state  and  power  dectroy, 
And  prostrate,  from  its  top,  the  lofty  Troy. 
Behold !  for  from  your  eyes  the  humid  cloud. 
That  blunts  your  vLtion  in  a  misty  shroud, 
I  will  remove — nor  fiiil  thou  to  obey 
Thy  parent's  words,  and  in  her  precepts  stay- 
Here,  wliere  di«>jointcd  masses  meet  tiie  eye, 
Rocks  torn  from  rocks  in  scattered  fragments  lie, 
And  mingled  smoko  and  dust  ascend  the  skies. 


Neptune  his  trident  to  the  walls  applies. 

Shakes  the  foundation  with  a  mighty  blow, 

And  in  vast  ruin  lays  the  city  low. 

Here,  Juno,  cruel  goddess,  guards  the  gate, 

And  foremost,  foaming  with  undying  hate. 

Calls,  furious,  from  the  ships,  her  social  bands, 

And  mingles  in  the  fight  with  bloody  hands. 

Now,  turn  your  eyes  to  yonder  towering  height ; 

Tritonian  Pallas,  there,  in  splendour  bright, 

Veiled  in  a  cloud,  majestic,  pits  alone, 

And  turns  with  Gorgon  shield  your  friends  to  stone. 

E*en  Jove  the  Greeks  to  vigorous  ardour  warms, 

And  fires  the  Gods  against  the  Trojan  arms. 

Haste,  fly,  my  son!  no  aid  can  now  avail, 

I'll  guard  your  steps  whatever  foes  assail. 

Nor  will  yonr  mother  quit  your  side,  before, 

You  stand,  in  safety,  at  your  father's  door," 

She  said,  and  mingled  with  the  gloom  of  night. 

Aspects  of  horror,  now,  appear  in  sight, 

While  e'en  the  Gods,  with  hostile,  boisterous  joy. 

Behold  the  downfall  of  ill-fated  Troy. 

To  me,  then,  Ilium  seemed  to  ashes  burned. 

And  all  its  walls  by  Neptune  built  o'erturned. 

As  when  an  aged  ash,  on  mountain  height, 

The  woodmen  strive  to  fell  with  all  their  might : 

Bright  shines  the  axe,  the  edge  is  sharp  and  keen, 

In  quick  succession,  blow  on  blow  is  seen. 

The  forest  monarch  stands  with  threatening  look, 

It  nods,  upon  its  head  the  leaves  are  shook. 

Until  at  length  by  many  a  wound  o'erthrown, 

It  totters  to  iu  fall  with  final  groan. 

The  fate  of  all  things  earthly  soon  fulfills, 

And  ruin  draws  upon  the  sunny  hills. 

Down  from  the  citadel  I  now  descend. 

And  by  my  mother  led,  my  way  I  wend 

Through  watchful  foes,  through  flames  of  raging  fire  ;• 

The  flamea  recede,  the  foes  and  spears  retire. 

When  I  had  reached  my  home,  with  weary  feet, 

Of  high  ancestral  race  the  ancient  seat, 

My  aged  sire  I  sought,  without  delay. 

To  bear  him  to  the  mountains  safe  away. 

But  he  in  Ilium's  ruins  longed  to  die. 

Nor  wished  in  foreign  lands  his  bones  to  lie. 

"*Tl»  yours,"  he  said,  **  whose  vital  current  flows 

In  rapid  streams,  whose  strength  with  vigour  glows  ; 

'Tis  yours  to  fly.    The  Gods  do  not  ordain. 

That  I  should  longer  on  the  earth  remain. 

Or  they  had  willed  my  home  I  should  retain. 

Once,  and  too  oft,  I've  seen  my  country's  fell, 

And  then  survived ;  let  that  suffice  for  all. 

Think  me  already  dead  and  let  me  share. 

The  usual  homage  of  a  funeral  prayer. 

Death  I  shall  meet  upon  my  native  soil, 

Th«  foe  will  pity  and  desire  my  spoil ; 

As  to  a  tomb,  the  loss  I  well  may  l)ear. 

No  friend  would  see  it,  and  no  child  would  share. 

These  many  years  a  useless  trunk  I  stand. 

Odious  to  heaven,  a  cunilMsrcr  of  the  land. 

Since  first,  the  sire  of  Gods,  with  raging  ire. 

Shot  his  fierce  bolt,  and  scathed  my  limbs  with  fire." 

In  words  like  these  his  views  he  still  maintained, 

And  to  his  purpose  firm  and  fixed  remained. 

Myself,  Creusa,  and  our  youthful  son. 

While  down  our  cheeks  the  tears  in  streamlets  run, 

Beseech  my  sire  not  thus  to  ruin  all. 

And  drag  us  headlong  to  a  common  fall. 

Still  ho  denies,  will  hear  of  no  retreat. 

And,  dogged,  tarries  in  his  wonted  seat. 

Again  my  anna  I  take,  and  wish  to  die. 

For  uow  what  foi  tuues,  objects,  hopes  had  I  T 
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**  Think  you  that  I  one  step  ran  move  away, 

And  leave  thee  here  amoii^  thy  foe«  to  stay. 

Alas!  that  thougrhts  bo  horrid  should  escape 

A  father's  tongue,  and  from  his  lips  take  shape. 

If  the  Gods  will  that  this  great  empire  fiUl, 

And  thou  incline  to  add  th}  self  aud  all 

To  ruined  Troy  ;  the  path  to  death  lies  bare ; 

Pyrrhus  himself  will  hither  soon  repair,    ^ 

Who  kills  the  son  before  tlie  father's  eyes, 

And  with  the  father's  blood  the  altar  dyes. 

Was  it  for  this,  dear  mother!  that  you  bore 

Your  son  through  weapons  safe,  and  fire,  and  gore. 

That  I  should  see  within  this  ancient  bouse, 

My  reverend  sire,  dear  son,  and  virtuous  spouse, 

Slaughtered  and  weltering  in  each  other's  blood. 

And  pouring  from  their  hearts  a  common  flood. 

Haste,  haste,  my  friends,  invest  me  with  my  arms. 

And  let  me,  once  again,  seek  war's  alarms. 

Though  on  her  sous  in  vain  their  country  call, 

At  lcu.«t  the  vanquished  miiy  with  glory  full. 

Let  me  again  resume  the  deadly  Ptiife, 

In  slaying  Greeks  I  well  will  end  my  life. 

Though  all  may  perish  on  thin  fatal  day. 

This  arm  witli  vengeance  shall  tlie  victors  pay." 

My  laithful  sword  I  buckled  to  my  side. 

Then  grasping  fast  my  shield  uf  Kcvoufold  hide, 

I  rushed  without  the  house  with  hasty  stride. 

But  lo !  my  wife  pursued  me  to  the  door, 

Clung  to  my  feet,  and  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

The  sweet  liilus  to  his  father  lK>ro. 

**  In  search  of  death  if  thus  disposed  thou  art. 

In  all  thy  dangers  let  us  bear  a  part. 

But  if  in  arms  experience  bids  you  hope, 

This  house  defend,  and  with  the  Greeks  here  cope. 

To  whom  are  left  the  author  of  your  life, 

lulus  dear,  and  I,  once  called  your  wife?" 

In  such  laments  she  filled  the  house  with  criet, 

When  lo !  a  startling  vision  meets  our  eyes ; 

For,  while  our  son  with  kisses  we  embraced, 

A  crest  of  light  the  child's  dear  head  had  traced; 

Upon  his  locks  a  hanuless  flame  had  sped, 

And  on  his  brow  in  lambent  tastings  fed. 

We,  fearful,  trembling,  shake  his  blazing  hair, 

And  quench  the  sacred  fire  with  anxious  care. 

Anchises,  joyful,  turns  aloft  his  eyes, 

And  to  the  Gods  with  hands  uplifted  cries : 

•'All-powerful  Jove!  if  mortal  prayers  avail, 

Look  on  us  now,  thus  far  let  us  prevail. 

Then,  if  our  virtues  favor  with  thee  find. 

Confirm  these  omens ;  sire  of  Gods,  be  kind! 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  with  a  sudden  crash. 

Upon  our  left,  through  ether  lightnings  flash. 

A  star  from  heaven,  quick  gliding  through  the  shade. 

A  torch  with  train  of  brilliant  aspect  made. 

We  saw  it  flying  o'er  the  highest  roof. 

And  to  mount  Ida's  woods  pass  on  aloof. 

Marking  its  way  in  streams  of  liquid  light. 

While  fumes  of  sulphur  wait  upon  its  flight. 

At  length  my  sire  opposed  no  further  bar, 

But,  in  these  words  adored  the  holy  star; 

"  AU  doubt  is  o'er,  I  follow  where  you  lead ; 

0  God !  preserve  my  house,  preserve  my  seed. 
These  signs  arc  yours,  and  yours  the  power  to  save 
This  little  remnant  from  a  Trojan  grave. 

1  yield  my  son  nor  ever  will  refuse. 

To  follow  thee,  henceforth,  where'er  you  choose.*' 
He  said ;  and  now,  the  crackling  timbers  sound, 
And  scorching  flames,  each  moment,  nearer  bound. 
"  Now,  tlien.  dear  father,  on  these  shoulders  mount. 
Fear  not,  the  weight  I  deem  of  no  account. 
Whatever  may  befal,  alike  we'll  fore, 


If  safety  or  if  danger,  both  will  share. 

Let  sweet  liilus  travel  by  my  side. 

And  his  dear  mother  follow  where  we  gaide. 

You  aervants,  too,  attend  to  what  I  say. 

And  as  I  now  direct  my  words  obey. 

Ouuide  the  city,  on  a  sacred  hill. 

Neglected,  ruined,  desolate  and  still. 

Stands  Ceres'  temple ;  in  its  precincts,  rears 

Its  head  a  cypress— rever^iced  for  years. 

From  difierent  quarters,  at  this  lonely  scat. 

Our  mourning  friends  and  countrymen  will  meet. 

Be  thine,  O  sire !  with  earnest,  pious  care. 

Our  sacred  rites  and  household  Gods  to  bear. 

For  me  'twere  impious,  leaving  such  a  strife, 

Distained  with  blood,  and  loss  of  human  life, 

To  touch  them  with  my  hands,  until  I  lave 

My  squalid  body  in  the  flowing  wave." 

Thus  having  said,  I  on  my  shoulders  spread 

A  tawny  lion  skin,  then  with  firm  treads 

I  take  my  load;  liilus  my  right  hand 

In  terror  grasps,  and  through  the  yielding  sand, 

Attend'!  his  father  with  unequal  pace. 

While  close  behind,  his  mother  takes  her  plane. 

We  move  along  those  paths  of  deepest  shade. 

And  I,  whom,  once,  no  dangers  timid  made. 

Nor  darts,  nor  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  dense  array. 

From  ev'ry  rustling  breeze  feel  dire  dismay ; 

While  for  my  burthen,  and  Ascanius  dear. 

My  boding  mind  is  filled  with  anxions  fear. 

Already,  I  approached  the  city  gate, 

And  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  threatened  fate, 

When  frequent  sounds  of  feet  assail  my  ear; 

Anchises,  looking  through  the  darkness  drear. 

Exclaims  *  haste,  haste,  my  son,  the  danger  flee. 

Their  glittering  shields,  and  brazen  mails  I  see.' 

Some  hostile  God  here  shakes  my  wandering  mind. 

And  with  a  panic  terror  strikes  me  blind. 

For  while  my  trackless  journey  I  pursoe. 

And  seek  those  places  fer  from  public  view : 

Alas !  Creiisa,  by  some  hapless  fete. 

Remained  behind,  nor  can  I  now  relate. 

Whether  she  wandered  by  some  devious  waj, 

Or  much  fetigne  had  caused  her  to  delaj  ; 

But,  since  the  period  of  that  fatal  night. 

She  never  once  has  blessed  my  longing  sight. 

Nor  did  I  know  that  she  was  lost,  until. 

We  reached  the  temple  and  the  sacred  hill 

Of  Ceres  I  here  we  all  collect,  but  one. 

And  she  was  lost  to  husband,  friends  and  son. 

Whom,  in  my  madness,  did  I  not  accuse 

Of  men  and  Gods  f  what  fortune  not  abuse  f 

Or  what  more  mournful  could  have  met  my  sight. 

Amid  the  ruin  of  that  awful  night. 

My  son,  my  sire,  Troy's  Gods  I  now  confide 
To  my  kind  friends,  and  in  the  valley  hide. 
Then,  back  again,  my  fijotsteps  I  retrace,^ 
And  in  my  shining  arms  my  form  encase. 
I,  then,  resolved,  past  dangers  to  renew. 
Back  through  all  Troy  my  hopeless  search  pofsae^ 
And  peril  life  for  one  so  dear  and  true. 
First,  to  the  walls  and  lonely,  darksome  gate, 
I  now  return,  by  which  I  fled  from  fete. 
And  through  the  dark  my  footsteps  backward  try. 
Observed  with  bending  form,  and  strainittg  eye. 
At  every  step,  new  horrors  meet  my  sight. 
The  very  silence  fills  me  with  affright. 
Thence  to  my  house  I  turn  my  steps  again. 
Perhaps  she  had  returned ;  perhaps !  the  hope  was  tw! 
The  Greeks  had  entered  and  possessed  the  halls, 
The  storm  had  rolled  the  fire  above  the  walb; 
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The  flames  o'ertop  the  roo^  end  moant  on  high, 

Smoke,  heat,  and  ashes,  raging,  reach  the  sky* 

[  atill  advance,  the  citadel  I  gam, 

A.nd  Priam's  palace  visit  once  again, 

Sow  in  the  lonely  porches  that  surround 

Grjneat  Juno's  temple,  on  the  sacred  mound, 

rhe  centaur  Phoenix,  snd  Ulysses  stiay, 

And,  chosen  guardians,  watch  tlie  gathered  prey. 

From  every  quart er«  all  the  Trojan  spoil. 

Snatched  from  the  burning  temples  here  they  pile, 

The  regal  robes,  the  tables,  which,  of  old, 

The  Gods  had  need,  and  bowls  of  massive  gold. 

Children,  and  timid  mothers,  in  vast  train, 

Stand  trcmbliag  round,  and  view  the  scene  with  pain. 

I  darted,  moreover,  through  the  misty  shade, 

To  send  my  voice  and  filled  with  cries  the  glade. 

Absorbed  in  sorrow,  o*er  and  o'er  again, 

I  called  Creiisa's  name,  Hwas  all  in  vain. 

While,  mving  thus,  an  endless  search  I  made, 

Creiisa's  image,  and  her  very  shade, 

Before  my  eyes,  in  airy  vision  se«?n, 

Appeared — ^fur  larger  than  herself  had  been. 

Witl)  hair  erect  and  wild,  I  stood  aghast, 

My  tongue  was  tied,  and  to  my  jaws  cleaved  last. 

She,  then,  addressed  me,  with  aflfcction  rare. 

And  soothed,  with  loving  words,  my  grief  and  care. 

Husband  beloved,  among  ten  thousand  chief! 

Why  thus  indulge  in  mad  and  useless  grief  7 

These  things  are  preordained  by  power  divine, 

Nor  does  the  kmg  of  Gods  himself  incline, 

Creiisu's  fate  should  longer  hamper  thine. 

On  thee  a  tedious  exile  doth  await, 

And  the  vast  sea  to  traverse  is  thy  fate; 

But  thou  shalt  reach  Ilesperia's  land  in  time, 

Where,  in  a  fruitful  soil  and  lovely  clime, 

The  Lydian  Tiber  gently  seeks  the  main. 

Through  orchards,  meads,  And  fields  of  yellow  grain. 

Success,  a  kingdom,  and  a  consort  dear, 

Await  you  there ;  now,  shed  for  me  no  tear. 

No  lordly  Myrmidon  shall  see  my  shame. 

Nor  shall  I  serve  a  proud  Dolopian  dame — 

I->a  high  princess  of  the  Dardan  house, 

Great  Yen  us  daughter-— as  iEneas'  spouse! 

But  the  great  mother  of  the  heavenly  host. 

Detains  me,  here,  upon  my  native  coast. 

And,  now,  farewell !  dear  husband,  good  and  mild. 

And  cherish,  with  thy  love,  our  common  child." 

When  thus  she  spoke,  she  vanished  to  thin  air. 

And  left  me  weeping,  speechless,  in  despair. 

Thrice,  did  I  strive  her  lovely  neck  to  clasp. 

Thrice,  seized  in  vain,  the  shadow  fled  my  grasp ; 

Light  as.the  wind,  or  lucid  solar  beam. 

And  like,  too  like,  alas !  a  fleeting  dream. 

In  such  events  the  night  had  passed  away. 

My  friends  again  I  reach  at  dawn  of  day. 

Of  new  companions  here  a  crowd  J  find. 

Matrons  and  men — for  exile  all  inclined. 

A  hapless  baud — they  flocked  from  every  side. 

My  fete  to  share,  whatever  may  betide. 

And  follow  me,  wherever  I  may  roam, 

0*er  sea  or  land,  to  seek  a  peaceful  home. 

And,  now,  bright  Lucifer,  o^er  Ida's  crest. 

Had  led  the  day  to  gild  kind  Terra^s  breast ; 

The  Greeks  a  lodgment  in  the  gates  had  made. 

No  hope  remained  of  change  or  future  aid ; 

I  yield  to  fate  and  cruel  fortune's  sway, 

And  to  the  distuui  hills  my  father  bear  away. 

Richmond, 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

GHAPTXE  XXXTII. 

Hereclitus  sai^h  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  Day  light 
is  ever  the  best.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  a  man 
receiveth  by  counsel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer,  than 
that  which  cometh  from  his  own  underatanding  and  judg- 
ment ;  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  afiectiona 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  nmch  difference  between  the 
counsel  that  a  friend  giveth«  and  that  a  man  giveth  him- 
self, as  tliere  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and  a  flat- 
terer.— Bacou, 

Charles  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  Mr.  Seldeo,  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Williams,  though  he  could  scarcely  have 
undertaken  a  task  more  reluctantly,  for  he  was 
peculiarly  anxious  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
dictation  and  advice  to  his  father,  and  he  would 
gladly  have  left  the  impression  of  his  visit  as  one 
of  unmixed  pleasure.  He  introduced  the  subject 
however  so  skilfully,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
affection  aud  deference,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
his  father  to  feel  vexed  at  the  liberty,  yet  he  was 
evidently  put  out,  disconcerted,  and  sought  at 
first  to  waive  the  matter.  He  endeavored  to  sat- 
isfy Charles,  by  expressions  of  confidence  in  the 
prudence  and  iutegrity  of  his  friend,  who.  he  said, 
would  never  for  a  momeut  have  hesitated  to  in- 
cur the  like  responsibilities  for  him,  but  as  Charles 
continued  to  urge,  though  in  the  mildest  and 
most  respectful  manner,  his  own  vi^ws  of  the  risk 
and  danger  involved  in  securitysbip,  especially 
for  a  man  fond  of  speculation  as  Mr.  Williams 
was  known  to  be,  Mr.  Selden  admitted  there  was 
some  force  in  what  he  said,  aud  assured  him  that 
he  would  give  to  it  all  due  consideration,  and 
thought  it  probable  that  he  would  not  add  further 
to  the  responsibilities  bo  had  already  incurred. 

Charles  saw  that  he  could  urge  the  matter  no 
farther  at  present,  and  he  was  gratified  to  perceive 
that  he  had  made  some  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Seldeu;  be  sought  then  to  tranquillize  bis 
mother*s  feelings  as  much  as  possible;  when  he 
communicated  to  her  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  bis  father  and  himself,  they 
both  felt  there  was  real  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion, that  serious  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
might  arise  from  the  responsibilities  that  Mr.  Sel- 
deu bad  taken  upon  himself.  He  saw  for  the 
first  time,  a  cloud  gathering  over  tbeir  happy 
home,  which  increased  bis  regret  at  leaving  the 
family  circle.  The  morning  of  his  departure,  all 
the  countenances  around  the  breakfast  table  wore 
a  blank  aspect,  and  Mr.  Selden  positively  insist- 
ed that  he  should  name  some  day  for  visiting 
Sherwood  again. 

''  1 1  is  much  more  pleasant  to  make  some  regular 
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arraugement  of  this  sort/*  snid  Mr.  Seldeu 
with  A  ADiile,  "  and  for  a  maa  who  devotea  hia 
life  to  doiog  hia  duty,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
neceasary  to  be  done,  than  to  viait  hia  parenta 
punctually." 

**  Pleasure  is  quite  a  sufficient  motive  on  auch 
occnsions,  without  having  recoursi)  to  duty,"  re- 
plied Charles,  in  a  tone  of  kind  sincerity,  which 
always  made  an  expression  of  affectionate  feel- 
ing from  him  produce  the  impression  of  coming 
directly  from  the  heart. 

**  Mary  appears  to  think  you  are  going  at  least 
to  Kamschatka,"  said  Mr.  Selden  as  he  observed 
the  sad  expression  which  overcast  his  wife's  face, 
when  Charles  approached  to  say  farewell,  *'come, 
it  will  never  do  to  make  so  serious  a  business  of 
a  separation  of  forty  miles." 

**  We  shall  meet  again  soout  I  trust,  and  I  hope 
sir,  my  mother  and  yourself  will  not  disappoint 
me  with  regard  to  the  visit,  you  have  tantalised 
me  about  so  lung.  1  wish  to  get  your  advice 
upon  several  little  matters  relating  to  my  estab 
lishment;  your  old  friend  Mr.  Traverstoo,  is  fre- 
quently inquiring  when  you  may  be  expected, 
and  seems  to  promise  himself  much  pleasure  in 
aeeing  you  again." 

"Travers  was  always  a  good-hearted  fellow, 
and  there  are  few  of  my  early  friends  whom  I 
remember  with  so  much  kindness,  but  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  so  many  years,  I  think  the  meeting 
would  be  somewhat  uncomfortable,  it  would 
make  us  feel  like  old  men.  To  meet  one  in  ad- 
vanced life,  we  have  known  only  in  youth,  is  by 
no  means  so  pleasaut  an  occurrence  as  young 
persons  are  apt  to  imagine." 

Charles  smiled.  **  But  you  have  not  answered 
me  as  to  the  matter  in  which  1  am  most  interested, 
at  what  time  I  may  expect  your  visit." 

'*  I  shall  drop  in  upon  you  some  of  these  days 
certainly,  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor,  but 
your  mother  and  myself  ciuim  your  visits  as  a 
right." 

"A  right  I  am  not  at  alii  nclined  to  dispute — 
indeed  I  think  if  I  had  no  stronger  motive  to  visit 
Sherwood,  I  would  gladly  come  every  three  or 
four  weeks,  just  to  look  at  the  house,  the  grass, 
and  the  trees;  there  is  scarcely  an  elm,  a  poplar, 
or  an  oak  to  which  I  have  not  some  individual 
attachment." 

Mr.  Selden  looked  pleased,  his  own  feeling  for 
Sherwood  resembled  in  strength  and  tenderness, 
a  personal  attachment  much  more  than  the  kind 
of  regard  we  feel  Tor  inanimate  objects,  and  his 
thoughttj  naturally  reverted  to  a  formeroccasion, 
when  Charles  had  expressed  so  strun;;  a  desire 
that  Reginald  should  inherit  Sherwood.  ''He 
deserves  to  have  it  himself"  said  his  father  in- 
tern illy,  '' Reginald  would  not  care  half  so  much 
about  it." 


Mr.  Selden  watched  Charles  frona  the  windw 
until  he  loat  sight  of  him,  and  was  taraing  zm 
with  the  blank  feeling  occaaiooed  by  the  soiya 
departure  of  one  who  has  been  tbe  ehief  ob^ 
of  interest  in  the  family  circle  for  aome  daji, 
when  he  was  much  surprised  by  a  proposal  km 
Reginald,  that  they  should  take  a  morniDg  rib 
together.  Mr.  Selden  was  enaioently  social  ii 
his  own  disposition,  and  had  been  freqaeeilf 
worried  and  annoyed  by  the  uosocial  habits  Re- 
ginald had  contracted,  indeed,  he  bad  beea  some* 
what  hurt  too,  to  find  that  his  owu  society  pai- 
sessed  so  little  attraction  for  him,  and  it  was  wid 
quite  as  much  pleasure  as  surprise,  that  be  agm^ 
to  his  proposition.  Reginald  determined  to  mab 
himself  agreeable,  though  this  was  becomiij 
every  day  a  more  difficult  task,  from  the  fits  ef 
silence  and  abstraction,  in  which  he  was  ia  tbt 
habit  of  indulging — Charles  is  right,  be  thougb 
it  is  time,  I  should  endeavor  to  throw  off  the  do- 
minion of  habits,  which  are  not  only  giviog  aj 
mind  a  one-sided  tendency,  but  unfitting  me  for 
all  social  intercourse. 

Meantime  Charles  pursued  his  course  boDe- 
ward,  and  as  he  approached  bis  own  domidL 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling  more  intimatdj 
connected  with  his  peculiar  pursuits,  and  otfaer 
images  rose  to  hb  mind,  from  those  which  bad 
chiefly  occupied  it,  during  his  long  and  solitarj  i 
ride.  He  thought  of  Travers  Lodge,  and  all  iti 
kind  inmates,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  lad- 
ings of  strong  and  peculiar  interest  were  connect- 
ed with  his  thoughts  of  Edith,  and  these  feeiiop 
would  have  been  alronger  still,  had  he  andeistooi 
all  that  was  passing  in  her  heart. 

Edith  had  not  only  a  strong  miodfbutastnuif 
heart,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  tbe  minor  ca- 
lamities of  life,  with  a  cheerful  indtfierenee,  whiek 
by  many  was  mistaken  for  a  want  of  sensibifirr, 
but  when  her  feelings  were  moved,  their  eurrest 
was  deep  and  stroug,  though  still,  and  msoy 
things  had  oppressed  her  heart  lately,  and  a«i- 
kened  her  anxieties,  though  as  she  gave  no  ex- 
pression to  her  disquietude,  its  existence  was 
not  suspected  hy  tbose  around  her.  Her  oatoie 
was  not  apprehensive,  but  as  the  time  drew  sear 
when  her  father^s  arrival  might  be  expected,  ber 
anxiety  on  this'  subject  became  very  difficalt  to 
repress,  and  then  she  was  ashamed  to  find  her- 
self often  speculating  upon  the  impression  nbidi 
Charles  Selden  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  make 
upon  each  other.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  es- 
deavored  to  check  these  thoughts,  as  they  cog- 
tinned  to  arise,  by  saying  to  herself,  that  it  n» 
of  very  little  importance,  what  two  persons  wlio 
were  totally  unconnected,  whose  paths  in  lire 
were  so  different,  would  probably  never  cms4, 
thought  of  each   other.     This  thought  tboe^b 
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quite  reasonable  and  philosophical,  she  did  uot 
fiud  particularly  consolatory. 

'Phen  the  consequence  of  the  disclosure,  which 
£dith  had  thought  necessary  to  make  to  Mrs. 
O rattan,  had  occasioned  her  much  disturbance, 
and  almost  destroyed   the  intercourse,  that  had 
once  been  to  her,  a  source  of  so  much   pleasure 
and  interest.     A  few  days  after  the  explanation 
of  Kdith*8  sentiments  to  Mrs.  Grattan  had  taken 
place,  she  received  a  letter  from  that  lady,  which 
caused  her  mach  pain.     She  dwelt  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  a   mother,   whose   feelings   were 
touched  in  the  most  vulnerable  point*  un  the  an- 
guish with  which  Henry  had  received  a  commu- 
nication, she  had  found  it  impossible  to  soften. 
It  was  indeed  of  little  importance,  in  what  Ian- 
lounge  the  death  warrant  of  hope  was  couched, 
and  such  poor  Henry  felt  Edith*s  sentence  to  be. 
His  was  no  ordinary  love,  she  said,  but  seemed 
to  have  become  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  it  was 
the  first,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  experienced, 
and  would,  she  believed,  have  proved  an  incen- 
tive to  all  that  was  great  and  good,  but  this  was 
all  over  now,  and  she  must  endeavor  to  resign 
herself  to  see  the  springs  of  hope,  perhaps  of  life, 
^wither  away.     Yet  she  did  not  wish  to  reproach 
Edith,  Henry  had  entreated  her  not  to  do  so,  or 
to  weary  her  with  importunities,  he  said  he  knew 
they  would  be  useless,  and  since  he  could  never 
ho\ie  to  win  her  love,  at  least  he  wonld  endeavor 
not  to  excite  her  contempt.     He  said  he  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  he  could  see  her  again, 
with  at  least  an  appearance  of  composure  ;  at 
present,  he  felt  unequal  to  doing  so ;  she  must 
pardon  a  weakness  for  which  he  did  uot  even  ask 
sympathy. 

Mrs.  Grattan  concluded  by  saying,  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  love  Edith,  and  that  she 
felt  certain  she  had  acted,  in  what  she  believed 
to  be  the  wisest  and  kindest  way,  though  she 
must  pardon  a  fond  mother  for  believing,  that 
Henry's  entire  devotion  and  rare  merits  might  at 
last  have  won  her  heart,  and  secured  her  happi- 
ness, had  she  not  rejected  him  so  determinately, 
unheard,  untried.  But  she  must  not  even  ask  a 
reconsideration  of  this  sentence,  as  strong  mind- 
ed people  are  usually  inflexible,  and  Henry  had 
begged  her  that  she  would  not  weary  her  by  so- 
licitation, nor  excite  her  contempt  by  useless  ap- 
peals to  compassion. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  and  Edith 
felt  deeply  wounded,  not  only  by  the  sorrow,  but 
the  bitterness  of  its  tone*  It  was  natural,  cer> 
tainly,  and  Edith  was  disposed  to  make  all  pos- 
sible allowances  for  a  mother*8  feelings,  and  for 
thd  weak  points  in  Mrs.  Grattan*s  character,  yet 
she  felt  as  if  an  iceberg  had  arisen  between  her- 
self and  the  friend  of  her  childhood.  She  knew 
that  Mrs.  Grattan  could  not  forgive  her  for  the 


uuhappiness  she  had  occasioned  Henry,  that  she 
could  not  understand  or  believe  that  it  could  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  love  her  son,  and  that  the 
declaration  which  had  caused  her  so  much  pain, 
had  been  the  result  of  pride  and  wilfulness  of  char- 
acter, because  she  did  not  choose  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  change  in  herself. 

This  was  distressing  and  mortifying  enough, 
but  the  severity  of  Henry*s  disappdintment  oc- 
casioned her  much  deeper  trouble,  she  felt  the 
loss  of  his  society  as  a  frieud  and  companion, 
and  then  the  sort  of  influence  she  had  hoped  to 
exert  over  his  character,  must  be  at  an  end. 
She  had  thought  that  the  kind  of  stimulus,  which 
her  friendship  gave  to  Henry's  mind,  might  cause 
the  germs  of  genius  to  bud,  blossom,  and  bring 
forth  lasting  fruit ;  generous  and  active  minds  de- 
light to  call  forth  such  effects  in  others;  b^  their 
own  instrumentality  they  love  to  view  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  occasioned  by  their  suggestions  and 
encouragement,  as  in  some  measure,  their  own 
creation.  These  dreams  were  at  an  end.  but  what 
caused  her  the  most  poignant  regret  was  the  be- 
lief, that  in  endeavoring  to  benefit  Henry,  she 
had  seriously  injured  his  happiness,  by  awaken- 
ing feelings,  which  it  was  impossible  she  could 
reciprocate. 

Under  present  circumstances,  Edith  could  not 
visit  Myrtle  Grove,  and  intercourse  between  the 
Grattans  and  herself  ceased  almost  entirely.  She 
heard,  accidentally,  that  Mrs.  Grattan  had  been 
ill  enough  to  call  in  a  physician,  and  yet  no  in- 
timation of  it  had  been  given  her.  Henry  had 
never  mixed  much  in  neighborhood  society,  but 
now  she  never  heard  of  him  anywhere,  and  Edith 
was  greatly  pained  by  these  evidences  of  the 
depth  of  the  wound  she  had  inflicted. 

It  was  a  great  gratiflcation  to  Edith  to  find  that 
Charles  Selden  had  become  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Myrtle  Grove;  she  felt  that  his  society  latMf  exert 
a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  and  she 
longed  to  question  him  about  her  friends,  but  felt 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  seldom  chanced  that 
they  were  left  alone,  and  even  were  this  to  hap- 
pen, she  should  scarcely  know  how  to  enter  upon 
so  delicate  a  topic  as  the  Grattans  with  Charles 
Selden.  She  could  not  help  thinking,  however, 
that  Charles  Selden  divined  her  anxieties,  and 
the  state  of  her  feelings,  for  he  had  upon  two  or 
three  occasions  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Travers  in 
her  presence  his  visits  to  Myrde  Grove,  that 
Mrs.  Grattan  was  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
Henry  from  his  state  of  seclusion,  but  had  been 
as  yet  unable  to  do  so.  These  remarks  had 
been  made  when  Juliana  and  Anna  Maria 
were  not  present,  and  she  observed  Charles 
changed  the  theme  upon  their  entrance  into  the 
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room,  as  if  aware,  that  the  jests  and  conjectures 
to  which  the  subject  of  Henry  Grattan^s  with- 
drawal from  Travers  Lodge  might  give  rise, 
would  be  painful  and  annoying  to  her.  Nothing 
M  more  flattering  or  endearing,  than  an  intuitive 
perception,  and  respect  for  feelings,  which  we 
cannot,  or  daro  not  express,  and  Edith  felt  very 
grateful  to  Charles  for  this  proof  of  his  delicacy 
and  sympathy. 

Charles  did  not  misunderstand  Edith,  he  had 
observed  with  interest  the  expression  of  concern, 
which  involuntarily  overspread  her  countenance 
whenever  the  Grattans  were  mentioned,  and  he  as- 
cribed it  to  the  true  cause,  for  he  was  sure  that  since 
Mrs.  Mason  had  made  her  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  Henry*s  heart,  she  had  destroyed  any  hope,  he 
might  previously  have  entertained,  and  that  to  this 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  his  withdrawal 
from  society  and  the  extreme  depression  of  his  spi- 
rits. The  sensibility,  ingenuousness,  yet  decision 
of  Edith's  conduct,  greatly  exalted  her  in  Charles' 
estimation,  and  he  was  pleased  to  perceive  that 
his  attentions  to  Henry  was  gratifying  to  her, 
though  his  conduct  would  have  been  precisely 
the  same,  whatever  opinion  he  might  have  enter- 
tained of  Edith.  His  governing  motives  of  ac- 
tiou  were  habitually  of  the  most  exalted  kiud, 
and  these  were  alone  sufficient  to  urge  him  to 
evei7  effort  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
however  humble  or  uninteresting  they  might  be, 
but  in  this  case,  his  sympathies  and  interests  were 
were  called  forth  in  an  unusual  degree,  for  there 
was  something  very  attractive  and  touching  to 
him,  in  the  character  and  position  of  the  mother 
and  sou.  There  was  so  much  purity  and  un- 
wordliness  in  their  manner  of  viewing  things, 
such  tenderness  of  feeling  to  all,  and  dread  of 
giving  pain,  such  devoted  afiection  to  each  other, 
such  a  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful,  such  exquisite 
literary  tastes,  that  in  their  society  one  seemed 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  rather  belonging  to 
some  far  ofi*,  secluded  island,  where  the  *' gales 
sighed  along  beds  of  oriental  flowers/'  than  the 
air  of  this  workday  world. 

Charles  had  exerted  all  his  powers  of  pleasing 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Grattans,  and  Hen- 
ry though  plunged  in  so  deep  a  state  of  dejec- 
tion, was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  his  con- 
versation :  the  delicacy  of  his  kindness,  and  the 
evident  high  appreciation  which  Charles  evinced 
of  his  genius  and  his  literary  attainments,  were 
soothing  and  gratifying,  now  that  the  depressing 
doubt  was  continually  gaining  ground,  whether 
be  had  not  mistaken  his  powers  and  his  vocation. 
Edith  had  pronounced  it  impossible  that  she  could 
ever  love  him,  and  this  declaration  had  lowered 
him  inexpressibly  in  his  own  estimation,  love 
could  not  exist  without  admiration  in  a  charac- 
ter such  as  hers,  and  he  concluded  she  saw  there 


was  nothing  in  his  talents  or  character  thatcoay 
ever  excite  such  a  sentiment;  this  thought  wai 
perpetually  recurring  to  him  and  baanting  hie. 

Mrs.  Grattan's  heart  was  completely  won  by 
the  judicious  and  considerate  kiudoeasof  Cfaarks 
towards  her  son,  and  she  felt  disposed  to  give 
him  her  entire  confidence,  the  more  so  from  tfe 
sacredness  of  the  ofiice,  which  he  00  wonhdy 
filled ;  it  was  an  inexpressible  relief  and  support 
to  a  nature  such  as  hers,  to  find  some  one  opoa 
whom  she  could  lean  for  counsel  and  aid.  There 
was  something  so  consolatory  and  encooragisg 
in  Charles'  manner,  in  the  views  wbicb  be  pre- 
sented, in  the  thoughts  he  suggested,  that  Mis. 
Grattan  often  told  him  she  considered  bis  ynma 
in  the  light  of  blessings,  anil  with  tbe  belief  that 
he  might  acquire  a  more  salutary  inflneDce  over 
Henry's  mind,  if  he  understood  the  nataie  and 
cause  of  his  despondency,  she  took  occasisa  ts 
narrate  to  him  the  whole  story  of  Ueory's  Wve, 
and  of  Edith's  conversation  with  herself  00  the 
subject. 

Henry  never  mentioned  Edith  to  Charles,  bat 
sometimes  alluded  to  the  blight  which  had  passed 
over  his  existence,  and  said  that  life  preseotsd  10 
him,  no  aim,  no  object,  which  could  anNise  his 
energies,  or  excite  his  interest.  Charles  sought 
to  arouse  Henry  from  this  lethargy  of  useless  re- 
gret, by  discovering  to  him  the  highest  and  deep- 
est sotirces  of  interest  to  the  human  mind  aad 
heart,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  im- 
pression he  had  hoped.  Henry  acknowledged 
the  beauty  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  be 
sought  to  enforce,  yet  it  was  evident  he  did  not 
feel  their  efficacy. 

In  this  situatiou  of  affairs,  Charles  found  opoa 
one  of  his  visits  to  Myrtle  Grove,  that  an  event 
had  occurred  of  more  than  usual  interest  wbicii 
might  give  a  new  coloring  to  tbe  future  lives  of 
Henry  and  bis  mother.  He  found  Henry  alone, 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  meditation,  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand,  so  much  absorbed  in  thought,  tbat 
he  was  not  aware  of  Charles'  entrance  until  as 
the  latter  stood  near  him,  he  started,  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand,  saying — 

"  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  you  thiseveniag, 
for  I  want  your  counsel  upon  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  my  mother  and  myself." 

**  Well,'*  replied  Charles,  drawing  a  chair  near 
him,  "  I  am  quite  prepared  to  perform  my  ofice 
in  the  wisest  manner  of  which  1  am  capable,  £0 
we  will  enter  upon  the  matter  as  soon  as  yon 
please.'* 

**  Then  to  commence  the  preamble — my  moth- 
er, you  are  aware,  is  a  native  of  England,  she 
has  some  wealthy  and  powerful  relatives  in  that 
country,  but  her  intercourse  with  them  bss  almost 
entirely  ceased  for  many  years  past,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  only  surviving  sister — Mrs.  Weal- 
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'Worth.     This  Bitter  resided  many  yenrsiu  lodie,  you  are  surrounded  here  to  arouse  you  from  the 


It  18  not  more  than  two  years  since  her  return  to 
Cnglaud;  she  has  just  become  the  mistress  ot  a 
large  and  independent  fortune  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband— Sir  Thomas  Wentworth. 
This  blow  has  rendered  her  desolate,  as  all  her 
children  died  in  infancy,  and  she  seems  to  turn  to 
my  mother,  as  her  only  remaining  source  of  con- 
solation.    She  describes  very  touchiugly,  that 
most  affecting  species  of  solitude  of  the  heart, 
frhen  we  are  surrounded  by  the  same  external 
world  we  had  known  and  loved  in  our  youth,  but 
all  the  friends  who  had  walked  with  us  in  these 
scenes  so  bright,  so  dear  by  association,  whether 
their  real  aspect  be  the  fens  of  Holland,  or  the 
eternal  snows  of  Lapland,  are  forever  withdrawn, 
when  we  seem  continually  stretching  forth  our 
hands  towards  them  in  vain,  and  find  how  hartl 
it  is  to  realise  that  it  is  in  vain !     Mrs.  Went- 
worth entreats  my  mother  to  return  to  her  native 
eoUDtry,  that  they  may  spend  the  remnant  of 
their  days  together,  urges  me  to  consent  to  ac- 
company her,  says  that  she  shall  consider  me  as 
her  son,  and  make  me  her  heir,  if  I  consent  to 
this  proposition,  though,  she  adds,  that  she  does 
not  make  the  inheritance  a  condition  of  my  com- 
pliance, as  she  intends,  at  all  events,  to  bequeath 
to  me  the  greater  portion  of  her  property,  and 
she  throws  herself  entirely  upon  my  generosity 
and  compassion.     Surely,  she  adds  in  conclusion, 
to  a  young  man  who  possesses  so  strong  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  talents  to  attain  literary  dis- 
tinction, the  Old  World  offers  a  much  wider,  and 
more  brilliant  theatre,  than  the  New  World  can 
do 

*^  A  short  time  ago,  I  should  have  considered  a 
banishment  from  my  country,  almost  as  a  sepa- 
ration  of  soul  and  body,  so  many  sweet  hopes 
seemed  budding  for  me,  but  now  all  is  changed, 
and  1  hesitate  between  an  existence  of  blank  dis- 
appointment and  palsied  energies  here,  with 
hauuting  thoughts  and  recollections  impossible  to 
subdue,  and  a  total  change,  a  separation  from  all 
here  as  complete  as  death  itself  could  make,  which 
must  produce  some  tranquillisiug  effect  upon  my 
mind,  with  the  consciousness  that  I  shall  be 
opening  to  ray  mother  sources  of  interest,  which 
may  in  some  degree  compensate  her  for  all  the 
hopes  she  cherbhed  for  me  which  can  never  be 
realised." 

Charles  looked  earnestly  for  a  moment  in  Hen- 
ry*s  face,  and  marking  with  concern  the  fixed 
expression  of  despondency  it  wore,  then  said. 
*^  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  in  which  we 
may  trace  the  interpoaition  of  a  kind  Providence 
in  our  affairs,  such  aid  often  comes,  when  we  are 
straggling  hopelessly  with  some  weight  too  heavy 
to  shake  off  by  our  unassisted  efforts.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  external  circumstances  by  which 


despondency  which  will  not  only  destroy  a  phy- 
sical, but  a  mental  organization,  delicate  as  yours, 
unless  it  is  removed." 

Henry  s.tarted,  "  Do  you  think  then  my  reason 
is  in  danger?  this  terrible  idea  has  more  than 
ouce  crossed  my  mind."  and  he  shuddered. 

**I  did  not  mean  a  loss  of  reason,  when  I  spoke 
of  mental  disorganization,  but  a  loss  of  wish,  of 
power,  of  purpose,  which  becomes  a  fixed  disease 
of  the  mind.  It  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  very 
preservation  of  our  powers  depends  upon  their 
exercise.  Vou  want  just  now  a  total  change  in 
all  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  surround- 
ed, just  such  as  is  presented  to  you,  new  trains 
of  thought  will  be  suggested,  action  will  be  forced 
upon  you — and  a  taste  for  the  studies  and  pur- 
suits which  once  interested  you  so  much,  will  be 
reawakened.  Nature  and  habit  have  qualified 
you  to  attain  literary  excellence,  and  I  trust  you 
will  again  find  happiness  in  exploring  the  trea- 
sures of  thought  in  your  own  mental  world,  in  the 
exercise  of  your  powers  with  the  consciousness 
that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  The  vocation  of 
a  literary  man  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  means  of  promoting 
the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

Henry  shook  his  head  mournfully — **  I  fear  no 
motive  will  be  strong  enough  to  rouse  my  mind 
into  such  action,  as  will  enable  me  to  become 
what  I  might  ha^e  been.  I  have  no  literary  am- 
bition in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  I  have  felt  a  longing  to  embody  some  of  the 
visions  of  beauty  that  haunt  my  mind,  and  have 
felt  my  heart  throb  higher  and  quicker  at  the 
hope  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  the  few  1  love," 
and  a  shade  involuntarily  overcast  his  brow,  and 
his  tone  became  sadder,  **and  the  few  whose 
eyes  are  opened  to  behold  the  glory  and  the 
beauty  that  dwells  in  the  shadowy  realm  of 
thought." 

**lt  would  be  well  worth  watchful  nights  and 
weary  days  to  implant  the  germ  of  noble  and 
generous  thought,  which  may  one  day  ripen  into 
action  in  thebreastofonehuman  being,  to  change 
good  impulses  into  virtuous  principles  even  in 
one  heart,  or  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  sor- 
row and  sickness  of  one  sufferer." 

"I  wish  from  my  heart,"  said  Henry,  "that  I 
could  feet  as  you  do  towards  mankind,  1  am  con- 
scious that  such  feelings  would  not  only  exalt 
ray  own  nature,  but  awaken  some  interest  in  my 
heart,  which  might  enable  me  to  support  the 
heavy  task  that  life  has  laid  on  one  too  weak 
for  the  burthen.  I  confess  that  the  charms  of 
literature  lie  wholly  for  me  in  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  not  the  useful.  I  should  love  to  delight, 
to  surprise,  to  elevate,  I  care  not  for  instruct- 
ing ;   this  requires  a  coufiuement  of  thought,  a 
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lowering  of  the  tone  of  ihe  mind,  which  does  not 
please  me.  I  should  love  to  8|>eHk  to  kindred 
natures,  to  awaken  the  slumberini^  spark  of  ge- 
nius, to  arouse  to  lofty  deeds,  to  conjure  up  bright 
visions  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  for  those  who 
are  heart-sick  and  world -weary,  who  feel  that 
they  were  made  for  something  better  than  to 
plod  through  the  dull  and  dreary  routine  of  life. 
I  would  relieve  distress,  I  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  suffering,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  regard  the  mass  of  human  beings  as  fellow 
creatures,  I  can  scarcely  realise  that  many  of 
them  have  immortal  seals." 

**Yet,*'  said  Charles,  **even  with  this  limited 
range  of  sympathy,  and  narrowing  of  the  world- 
wide sphere  which  a  literary  man  might  occupy, 
much  good  might  be  effected  both  to  yourself 
and  others,  by  the  exercise  of  your  powers.  The 
Beautiful  is.  so  closely  connected  with  the  Good, 
the  more  attentively  you  study  it,  the  more  plainly 
will  you  perceive  the  affinity  between  them.  To 
compose  works  which  shall  produce  the  effect  on 
the  few  that  you  desire,  you  must  study  human 
nature  more  deeply,  and  in  doing  so,  you  will 
find  there  is  an  interest  in  tracing  the  workings  ^ 
of  the  heart  of  the  humblest  of  human  beings. 
You  could  not  contemplate  attentively  so  much 
error,  so  much  depravity,  such  capabilities  of 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  so  many  feelings  simi-| 
lar  to  your  own,  so  many  marks  of  a  divine  ori- 
gin, without  the  wish  arising  in  your  heart  to 
aid  in  the  noble  work  of  rescuing  immortal  souls 
from  bondage  and  degradation.  In  this  study, 
too,  of  our  common  nature,  we  may  be  humbled 
and  purified,  by  tracing  within  ourselves  the 
germs  at  least  of  the  vilest  sins  which  degrade 
our  fellow-men,  we  feel  the  strong  kindred  ties 
that  bind  us  together,  and  are  led  to  cry  to  God 
for  deliverance,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
our  brethren  in  affliction.  This  desire  when  ear- 
nest must  be  accompanied  by  effort,  as  I  trust 
it  will  be  with  you  ;  I  hope  confiileutly,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  be  a  noble  and 
efficient  worker  in  the  good  cause,  viewing  all 
else  as  comparatively  unimportant.'* 

As  Charles  fixed  his  eyes  filled  with  hope, 
with  the  most  elevated  feeling  and  tenderest  sym- 
pathy  upon  him,  Henry  Grattan  felt  his  looks 
and  tone  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  his  heart, 
as  he  replied,  *'  Had  I  a  friend  like  yourself  by 
my  side,  to  strengthen  my  purposes  and  elevate 
my  views,  1  might  perhaps  realise  these  bright 
auguries ;  as  it  is,  I  fear  I  have  not  the  strength 
of  will  to  achieve  what  my  intellectual  powers, 
under  happier  circumstances,  might  enable  me 
to  perform.  I  have  learned  lately  some  stern 
but  necessary  lessons,  which  have  taught  roe 
that  the  infirmities  of  my  character  more  than 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  my  intellectual 


gifts,  and  change  whatever  admiration  they  might 
excite  into  pity,  affectionate  pity  perhapa,  but'^ — 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  but  Charles  understood 
the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  which  wa»  pass- 
ing through  his  mind ;  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
of  the  verdict  of  the  world,  but  of  that  of  Ediih 
he  was  thinking. 

Charles  grasped  his  hand  and  said,  **  What- 
ever one  man  may  do  for  another,  I  would  gladly 
do,  for  though  our  acquaintance  has  been  ^hort, 
my  heart  is  closely  drawn  towards  you,  and  other 
motives, stronger  than  mere  personal  attachment, 
excite  my  deepest  sympathy  and  interest  for  yon. 
But  the  sources  of  permanent  consolation  and 
strength  come  only  from  Divine  power,  from  aa 
union  of  nature  with  Him  who  has  borne  oar 
sorrows  and  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities ;  dark  hours  come  in  life,  when  ha- 
man  love  and  friendship  can  avail  us  nothing; 
when  He  who  made  as  can  alone  rescue  us  from 
ourselves.  For  this  purpose  He  uses  events  to 
assist  our  weakness,  and  affoni  us  opportuniues 
for  deliverance;  and  one  of  these  occasioos 
seems  now  to  be  presented  to  you,  but  we  will 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  on  all  sides  before 
you  determine." 

All  reserve,  all  shame,  vanisbed  before  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  Charles  Selden's  eamestoess 
and  sympathy.  Henry  felt  the  influence  of  a 
higher,  purer,  stronger  nature  upon  his  own,  and 
before  they  parted  he  had  poured  forth  the  weak- 
ness, the  tenderness,  the  littleness  of  bis  heart, 
and  felt  relieved  rather  than  humiliated  by  the 
fullness  of  bis  confession. 


CHAPTER   XXXViri. 

What  tboup:h  th«  radiance  which  was  once  so  brighl. 

Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  eif^bt. 

Though  notliing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendor  in  the  grosf,  or  glorj-  in  the  flower. 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  mnat  ever  be. 

In  the  Booiiiiug  thonghts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suflcring, 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

Mrs.  Grattan  had  observed  Henry^s  despoa- 
dency  with  continually  increasing  auxiety  and 
sorrow,  and  she  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope, 
which  Mrs.  Wentworth^s  proposal  awakened, 
that  he  might  forget  his  disappointment  io  new 
scenes,  and  that  he  might  enter  upon  a  tfaeatie 
where  he  would  be  stimulated  to  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  and  meet  with  the  appreciation  he  de- 
served.   Then,  too,  her  heart  yearned  towardi 
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lier  desolate  sister,  and  the  home  of  her  youth, 
and  the  distrust  which  she  was  prone  to  eoter- 
tnin  of  her  own  judgment,  was  removed  hj 
Charles  Selden*s  approbation  of  the  plan.  This 
plan  had  already  bad  the  good  effect  of  arousing 
Honry  from  the  state  of  languor,  of  deep,  un- 
cotnplaiuiog  dejection,  which  was  more  distress- 
ing to  his  mother  than  any  expressions  of  sorrow 
could  have  been,  and  yet,  though  her  judgment 
and  inclination  were  both  favorable  to  leaving 
the  country,  she  dreaded  the  conflict  and  strug- 
gle which  9he  knew  it  would  occasion  both  Henry 
and  herself.  Theirs  were  not  the  nature  to  part 
with  the  home  of  many  years  without  a  pang, 
bat  the  sorrow  which  would  swallow  up  all  others 
i/i'ould  be  parting  with  Edith,  for  she  was  not 
only  unspeakably  dear  to  Henry,  but  Mrs.  Grat- 
tan  was  still  fondly  attached  to  her,  though  she 
often  accused  her  iuternally  of  cruelty  and  obsti- 
nacy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  behold  the  sufferings  of 
our  dearest  friends,  without  some  feeline  of  re- 
sentment towards  those  who  have  occasioned 
their  sorrow,  however  blameless  they  mny  be. 
That  high  sense  of  justice,  which  can  rightly  ad- 
just the  moral  balance  wherein  actions  are  weigh- 
ed, in  such  cases,  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  human 
virtues,  especially  amongst  women;  Mrs.  Grat- 
tan  certainly  did  not  possess  it,  she  loved  Edith 
still,  would  gladly  have  heaped  benefits  upon 
her,  but  was  incapable  of  doing  her  justice. 

The  entire  suspension  of  intercourse  between 
the  Grattans  and  Edith  could  not  fail  to  excite 
remark,  and  Edith  was  annoyed  and  provoked 
at  the  bantering  of  Juliana,  and  the  insinuations 
of  Anna  Maria  on  the  subject.  It  had  happened 
more  than  once,  that  the  conversation  had  turned 
upon  the  Grattans  in  Charles's  presence,  during 
some  of  his  visits  to  Travers  Lodge,  and  the  pain 
which  this  theme  visibly  occasioned  Edith,  was 
an  evidence  to  him  of  sensibility,  unmixed  with 
petty  vanity,  which  accorded  well  with  the  pre- 
vious views  be  had  entertained  of  her  character. 

One  evening  when  Juliana,  in  Charles's  pres- 
ence, had  been  running  on  in  her  usual  giddy 
strain,  accusing  Edith  of  having  rejected  Henry 
Grattan's  addresses,  and  highly  aroused  at  her 
evident  annoyance,  Edith's  eye  met  his  resting 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  and 
approbation  that  made  her  blush  deeply.  She 
knew  that  he  understood  her,  and  appreciated 
her  feelings. 

«*  Speaking  of  the  Grattans,"  said  Charles, 
*^you  do  not  seem  aware  that  we  shall  probably 
soon  \o9e  ihem  altogether." 

Edith  returned  an  involnntary  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  concern,  at  which  Anna  Maria 
smiled  very  significantly,  and  cast  a  side  glance 
at  Charles  Selden,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  no- 


tice either  the  smile  or  the  glance,  and  continued 
to  answer  Edith's  looks  rather  than  her  words. 

*•  Mrs.  Grattaa  has  received  a  letter  from  her 
sister«  Mrs.  Wentwortb,  in  which  she  deseribea 
very  touchingly  her  desolate  situation;  shesaya 
she  is  left  alone  upon  earth,  her  children  died  in 
their  infancy,  ^nd  she  has  recently  lost  her  hus-> 
band  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  entreats 
that  Mrs.  Grnttan  and  her  son  will  remove  to 
England  and  reside  with  her,  and  says  she  in- 
tends, in  any  event,  to  make  Henry  Grattan  her 
principal  heir,  so  that  she  does  not  offer  wealth 
as  an  inducement  for  his  removal,  but  appeals 
solely  to  bis  generosity  and  compassion,  nor  does 
she  accuse  herself  of  selfishness  in  making  this 
request,  as  the  old  world  offers  a  so  much  wider 
and  more  brilliant  theatre,  to  a  young  man  of 
talents  and  literary  tastes,  than  the  new  world 
can  possibly  afford." 

Edith  listened  to  this  communication  with  an 
interest  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  the  feel- 
ings which  it  excited  were  of  a  mixed  character; 
she  was  much  hurt  that  her  friends  had  not  im- 
parted to  her  intelligence  so  deeply  concerning 
their  welfare,  she  was  grieved  at  the  idea  of  their 
removal,  but  with  these  painful  sensations  was 
mingled  a  sense  of  relief,  in  the  prospect  which 
this  plan  aflbrded  of  turning  Henry's  thoughts 
and  feelings  into  a  new  channel,  and  gratifica- 
tion that  the  Grattans  had  found  so  kind  and 
wise  a  counsellor  as  Charles  Selden.  She  gath- 
ered from  the  whole  tone  of  his  conversation, 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  confidence 
with  them,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  they 
had  found  in  him  a  more  judicious  friend  than 
they  had  lost  in  her. 

»«Do  yon  think,"  said  Edith  after  a  pause, 
^•that  they  will  accede  to  Mrs.  We ntworth^s pro- 
posal ?" 

**■  I  think  it  probable  they  will,  it  appears  to 
me  best  they  should  do  so." 

•*  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Edith  sorrowfully,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  1  hope,"  said  Juliana,  '*  we  shall  get  some 
more  cheerful  and  sociable  neighbors  in  their 
place.  I  dare  say  they  are  very  amiable,  and 
literary,  and  so  forth,  but  I  never  heard  them  say 
any  thing  that  could  make  any  body  laugh,  or 
talk  about  any  thing  I  cared  about  listening  to." 

**For  shame,  Juliana,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  **to 
speak  of  your  cousin's  particular  friends  in  such 
a  way.  Tor  my  part,  I  always  liked  Mrs.  Grat- 
tan, she  has  very  lady- like  manners,  and  is  very 
kind  too ;  do  you  remember  how  patient  she  was 
in  teaching  me  so  manydiflicultknittingstiches? 
and  as  to  Henry  Grattan,  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  harm  about  him  in  my  life,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  a  young  man,  dont  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Selden  ?" 
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^^Yes,*'  said  ObcrlM,  with  an  involantary  smite, 
*'  this  aloM  is  no  incoiisidorable  proof  of  morh, 
bat  ho  is  also  ontitlod  to  very  hi;^  praise,  not  only 
for  his  neKative,  bat  for  his  positive  qvalttieB.  1 
have  seen  few  youof^  nen  t€fun\  to  him  in  taieot 
or  merit,  and  shoold  regret  personally  the  loss  of 
such  a  compauiuu,  but  he  would  probably  be 
happier  in  noother  state  of  society.*' 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  "it  seems 
strange  that  people  are  not  hnppiest  where  they 
have  been  born  and  bred,  but  then  Mrs.  Gnittnn 
is  a  foreigner,  and  I  suppose  it  is  nnturul  she 
should  wish  to  return  to  her  sister  and  her  own 
country." 

To  this  Charles  assented,  and  immediately 
gave  another  turn  to  the  conversation  to  the  great 
relief  of  Edith. 

As  Kdith  wos  pursuing  next  morning  a  solitary 
ramble,  so  deeply  al)8orbed  in  thought  that  she 
was  not  aware  how  far  she  had  wandered,  her 
attention  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
a  footstep,  and  turning  she  saw  Henry  Grattan, 
standing  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot,  apparently  in- 
capable of  speech  or  motion. 

She  advanced  towards  him,  extended  her  hand, 
saying,  with  a  heightened  color  and  somewhat 
unsteady  voice — 

"How  do  you  do,  Henry?" 

Henry  took  her  ofiered  hand,  and  looked  for  a 
moment  earnestly  and  sorrowfully  in  her  face 
and  said, "  I  must  apologise  for  this  uuiutentiooal 
intrusion,  believe  me  it  was  not  premeditated." 

"  If  there  is  any  intrusion  in  the  case,  it  is 
rather  mine,  for  I  have  wandered  unthinkingly 
beyond  my  accustomed  haunts,  but  let  us  not 
speak  thus  like  strangers,"  she  added,  for  her 
heart  softened  more  and  more  as  she  looked  at 
Henry's  wan  and  dejected  countenance,  "  let  us 
call  back  the  time  when — 

'  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes 
And  pulled  the  gowaus  fiue  !* 

let  OS  talk  for  a  littlo  while  like  friends  of  a  life- 
time." 

How  often  had  Henry  pictured  to  himself  this 
first  meeting  with  Edith,  and  determined  at  least 
to  win  her  respect  by  bis  composure  and  dignity 
of  manner,  but  now  the  moment  so  often  antici- 
pated bad  arrived,  and  the  barriers  of  rrsulutiou 
gave  way  before  the  tide  of  uucontroUable  emo- 
tion, caused  by  her  looks  and  words. 

**  Spare  me.  Edith,  speak  sternly  to  me,  rather 
than  kindly,  show  me  that  you  despise  my  weak- 
ness, this  is  kindest,  best,  it  will  give  me  courage 
to  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell.  I  know  the  truth 
in  all  its  hittenicss,  1  keep  it  always  before  my 
eyes,  do  not  seek  to  make  me  forget  it  for  a  mo- 
ment.    You  kuuw  not  what  it  is  to  awaken  from 


a  dream  of  happiness,  and  find  ail  misery  and 
deaolatioo  aronod.*' 

"It  is  tto dream,  Henry,  that  I  am  yonr friend, 
your  sister,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  so;  it  ia 
no  dream  that  a  path  now  opens  before  yon  to 
real  happiness,  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
the  exercise  of  the  talenta  God  has  given  you, 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  exerted  to 
deli{(ht  and  improve  mankind." 

"You  wish  me  then  to  go,  to  bid  yon  an  eter- 
nal farewell,  and  speak  of  this  step  as  one  lead- 
ing to  happiness.  Oh,  Edith !  I  knew  that  you 
did  not,  could  not  love  me,  but  I  weakly  ima- 
gined that  you  could  not  part  forever  from  a 
friend  of  your  childhood,  so  %villingly,  so  gladly.** 

Edith  regarded  him  earnestly  for  a  moment, 
as  she  said,  "  You  do  not  know  me,  I  conld  part 
with  my  own  father,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  if  I  believed  in  doing  so,  I  should  coutribnte 
to  bis  happiness  or  true  glory.  Yet,  I  do  not 
look  forward  to  this  separation  as  eternal ;  when 
years  have  elapsed,  you  will  be  drawn  back,  at 
least  to  visit  the  land  of  your  birlh." 

Henry  shook  bis  head  mournfully.  "No,  Edith, 
years  will  only  increase  the  bitterness  of  return- 
ing to  my  native  country.  I  should  return  but 
to  find  the  very  feeble  tie  which  now  binds  yon 
to  me  broken ;  other  thoughts,  other  friends^ 
other  ties,  efTacing  almost  my  very  name  from 
your  very  memory.  Nor  do  I  form  any  bright 
anticipations  from  my  foreign  home,  I  want  the 
energy,  the  heart,  the  motive,  to  exert  whatever 
talents  I  may  possess.  I  have  but  one  wish,  one 
hope  in  this  removal,  that  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  only  being  upon  earth  to  whom 
I  am  of  any  importance — my  poor  mother." 

Tears  filled  Edith's  eyes.  "  I  cannot  express, 
Henry,  how  deeply  these  expressions  of  despon- 
dency and  distrust  pain  me,  yet  I  must  cherish 
the  hope  that  you  will  yet  be  all  I  have  so  mnch 
wished,  and  still  wish  to  see  you.  To  be  the 
cause  of  unhappiness  to  your  mother  or  yonrself, 
is  one  of  the  severest  trials  I  could  have  sustain- 
ed, but  I  still  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
you  ^  ill  again  regard  me  as  a  sister,  and  I  shall 
hear  with  pride  all  that  my  brother  has  done 
in  the  years  of  absence  from  his  native  coun- 
try." 

"  Never,  never,  Edith,  you  will  live  in  my 
heart, — this  idolatry  at  least,  I  may  cherish, — 
but  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  this  world.  I  feel 
your  geuerous  kindness,  pardon  the  expreasious 
uf  distrust  wrung  from  me  by  pain.  I  know — I 
appreciate." 

A  remembrance  of  all  that  Edith  had  been  to 
him,  from  the  earliest  days  of  bis  recollection, 
rushed  upon  him  and  overpowered  him.  He 
gazed  upou  her  as  she  sate,  near  the  place  where 
he  stood,  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  oak«  her  veil 
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ifwrns  thrown  back,  a  bright  color  fliMhed  h«r  usu- 
mlly  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 
iwith  BU  expression  which  entered  his  very  soul, — 
so  sweet,  so  pure,  so  sorrowful  were  those  eyes, 
and  yet  so  much  Brmness  and  loftiness  of  pur- 
poses might  be  read  in  them,  whose  dark  lustre 
rested  upon  him. 

There  was  a  diguity  and  grace  in  Edith*s 
slightest  actions,  her  most  unstudied  attitudes, 
'which  seemed  at  once  to  mark  a  being  destined 
by  nature  for  superiority,  aud  Henry  offerod  to 
her  the  deep  homage  of  his  heart,  as  he  looked 
upon  her  and  thought  that  he  should  have  found 
no  task  too  difficult,  no  privation  too  severe,  if 
she  had  been  the  guiding  star  of  his  destiny,  lie 
extended  his  hand  to  Edith — 

^  Farewell,  but  not  the  last  farewell;  we  shall 
meet  at  least  once  again." 

She  took  his  offered  hand,  it  was  cold  as  mar- 
ble. **  Farewell,  Heury,  we  shall  meet  many 
times,  I  hope,  again.  May  God  bless  your  dear 
mother  and  yourself." 

And  Edith,  biiuded  by  tears,  turned  her  head 
qnickly  away.  Henry  pursued  bis  path  home- 
wards, pausing  from  time  to  time,  to  look  back  at 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  Edith,  until  the  flutter- 
ing of  her  veil  was  no  longer  visible. 

Edith  returned  absorbed  in  sorrowful  medita- 
tion, and  while  she  regretted  deeply  the  uuhap- 
piness  of  which  she  had  been  the  inuocent  cause, 
she  could  not  help  contrasting  the  loftiness,  the 
independence,  the  energy  imparted  to  the  char- 
acter, by  a  governing  religious  principle,  with 
the  weakness,  the  variableness,  the  misery  of 
earthly  passion,  as  exhibited  iu  the  characters 
of  Charles  Selden  aud  Henry  Grattan.  And  she 
admired  Charles  the  more,  for  the  belief  that  no 
one  possessed,  or  ever  could  possess,  tlie  power  to 
shake  his  soul  thus. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Words  were  not  made  to  vent  such  thoughts  an  mine. 

[Drffdcu. 

The  next  morning  Editb  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Grattan  saying,  that  Henry  would  he  absent 
on  business,  and  as  she  felt  very  lonely,  she 
would  tax  Edith's  kindness,  so  far  as  to  request 
her  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  if  not  otherwise 
engaged.  Edith  prepared  immediately  to  ohey 
the  summons,  but  she  found  it  necessary  to  arm 
herself  with  all  her  courage  to  meet  Mrs.  Grat- 
tan again,  with  composure ;  though  her  con- 
science acquitted  her  fully,  she  felt  almost  guilty 
as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  where  her  step  bad 
always  been  greeted  with  delight, 

Mrs.  Grattan  received  her  very  kindly,  but 
Edith  detected  reproach  in  her  look  and  tone, 


which  she  struggled  vainly  to  repress,  yet  this  in- 
justice was  so  natural  that  it  did  not  cause  Edith 
even  momentary  vexation,  but  only  awakened  a 
desire  to  soothe  her  wounded  feelings. 

She  took  her  old  station  by  Mrs.  Grattan's  easy 
chair  and  determined  to  attempt  to  throw  olTthe 
restraint  that  oppressed  them  both,  by  entering 
at  once  upon  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Grattan's  plan 
of  leaving  the  country. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Grattan,"  said  Edith,  •^we 
must  talk  first  about  what  my  mind  and  heart  are 
full  of — this  plan  of  removal ;  it  came  upon  me 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  I  scarcely  know  yet  how 
to  realise  that  it  is  indeed  about  to  take  place.** 

'*  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you.** 

'' Surprise! !  my  dear  Mrs.  Grattan,  you  can- 
not, I  am  sure,  believe  that  surprise  is  the  only 
emotion,  such  information  would  excite." 

**  No,  I  thought  you  would  hear  it  with  con- 
cern, but  I  was  sure  the  plan  would  meet  your 
approval." 

"  Why  were  you  sure  it  would  meet  my  ap- 
proval ?" 

"Because  I  know  you  like  strong-minded  mea- 
sures, that  you  would  never  hesitate  to  pluck  out 
the  right  eye,  or  cut  off  the  right  hand,  if  you  con- 
sidered such  a  sacrifice  necessary.  When  we 
cannot  conquer  our  own  weakness,  we  must  avail 
ourselves  of  the  discipline,  which  circumstances 
sometimes  offer,  as  in  the  present  instance." 

Though  Edith's  natural  fault  of  character  was 
pride,  she  bad  never  felt  this  sentiment  towards 
the  Grattans,  even  from  her  childhood  she  had 
felt  called  on  to  cherish  and  protect  them,  and 
now  when  they  were  about  to  part  probably  for 
ever,  and  this  act  too  caused  chiefly  by  herself,  no 
pity,  pride,  or  resentment  for  undeserved  cold- 
ness or  distrust,  could  find  place  in  her  generous 
heart.  She  took  Mrs.  Grattan's  hand,  and  said 
with  affectionate  earnestness: 

"You  know  I  am  not  so  rich  in  friends,  that  I 
can  part  with  my  earliest  and  best,  without  a 
pang,  and  if  I  can  he  willing  to  their  removal, 
my  disinterestedness  ought  not  to  be  doubted. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Grattan,  recollect  me  from  the  time 
I  played  as  a  little  child  at  your  knee,  did  I  ever 
show  any  wild  or  wayward  humour  to  Henry  or 
yourself,  and  can  you  doubt  me  now  ?" 

"No,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Grattan  embracing 
her  affectionately,  and  speaking  in  the  familiar 
tone  of  kindness,  iu  which  she  had  been  wont  to 
address  Edith,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
you,  and  hear  you,  and  still  to  doubt  you.  Nor 
do  i  forget  all  your  kindness,  Edith,  from  your 
infancy,  but  these  very  recollections  do  but  add 
poignancy  to  the  pang  of  giving  you  up,  of  re- 
nouncing hopes  cherished  so  long.  Forgive  me, 
I  see  I  pain  you,  but  I  would  not  leave  on  your 
mind  a  false,  or  unkind  impression  of  an  old 
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frieod,  uor  do  I  seek  to  move  yoar  compaMiOD, 
but  I  know  that  yov  love  the  truth,  and  cao  bear 
to  hear  it,**  and  as  she  said  these  worde,  a  faint, 
tad  smile  flitted  across  her  face,  *'  and  the  state 
of  poor  Heory*s  mtud  has  been  such,  that  I 
thought  it  oecessary  for  his  sake,  to  suspend  all 
farther  intercourse  with  you  for  the  present.  1 
know  that  it  seemed  unkiud  aod  strange,  espe- 
cially when  1  was  so  sick,  but  it  was  not  that  I 
ceased  to  love  you.** 

^*  You  have  loved  me  so  long,  that  I  do  not 
believe  you  could  at  once  cease  to  do  so,  but 
you  loved  me  less,  you  doubted  my  love  for  you, 
you  felt  that  I  had  injured  you" — 

Mrs.  Grattan  colored,  **  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  always  feel  and  believe,  that  you  were  the 
same  kind,  generous,  loving  Edith,  that  I  had  so 
often  held  in  my  arms,  and  whom  I  looked  upon 
as  my  own  child ;  when  I  looked  at  Henry  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  so  much  suffering  was  in* 
flicted  from  kindness,  and  yet  in  more  dispassion- 
ate n^oments,  I  felt  that  I  did  yon  injustice,  and 
often  longed  to  tell  you  so." 

*^  Your  feelings  were  so  natural,  I  grieve  at, 
but  do  not  blame  them,  yet  I  have  not  been  with 
out  my  share  of  suffering." 

•*  I  believe  It,  for  I  know  that  yoo  are  gene 
rous,  bur  the  sufferings  of  compassion  and  de- 
spair are  widely  different.     You  were  concern 
ed,  perhaps  distressed,  but  Henry  was  plunged 
in  despair,  and  had  not  God  sent  us  a  friend  in 
Charles  Selden,  I  scarcely  know  what  a  wreck 
his  mind  might  have  become.     It  was  this  which 
I  so  much  dreaded,  and  dark,  undefined  terrors 
haunted  me  perpetually.     Nothing  hut  a  total 
change  of  scene,  of  life,  can  restore  him  to  him 
self,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  find- 
ing Mr.  Selden  concurred  with  me  as  to  its  im 
portance." 

**  And  for  you  also,  this  change  will  open  new 
sources  of  happiness,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  delightful  than  to  return  to  your  country 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  to  meet  again  a 
sister  you  love  so  much.  How  often  I  have 
thought,  how  dearly  I  could  love  a  sister,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  give  me  one." 

••You  are  very  anxious  that  we  should  go,  I 
see,  Edith." 

Edith  looked  hurt.  "  I  certainly  wish  it,  he 
canse  I  believe  it  will  be  happiest,  best,  for  both 
Henry  and  yourself!  What  selfish  motive  could 
I  have  for  such  a  wish  ?  Will  not  our  paths  be 
widely  enough  separated,  as  soon  as  my  father 
returns,  if  you  can  suppoRe  f  desire  this?" 

*♦  Forgive  me  again  Edith,  but  I  can  so  little 
comprehend  your  strength  of  mind,  conflicting 
feeling  appears  to  me  so  natural." 

Edith  sighed  involuntarily,  but  continued — *•! 
trust  and  hope,  a  bright  future  lays  before  you, 


and  that  wo  may  meet  again,  aod  l«M>k  back  ^m 
the  sorrows  of  the  present  as  a  dreaow  9md  ifai 
love  of  *lang  ayno*  as  a  reality." 

'*!  eaa  scarcely  hope  that  I  shall  evor  Issk 
upon  your  faeo  again,  Edith,  but  I  akaU  Bc«er 
forget  one  trait  of  it :  you  will  live  io  my  beait 
Henry  seems  unwilling  to  renounce  bis  reastiy 
entirely,  and  wo  have  determined  to  retain  tkii 
place,  that  he  may  still  have  a  home  ia  ViigjiBiii. 
Our  worthy  old  neighbor,  Mr.  JMurpby^wiiiieass 
Myrtle  Grove,  and  Henry  has  goae  Unday  is 
make  some  arrangements  with  him  on  this  sBh> 
ject." 

Edith  turned  pale.  She  coald  aot  realiss  wilb* 
out  great  pain,  that  the  separation  waste  tab  epiafs 
so  soon;  Mrs.  Grattan  observed  the  esprasaiBa 
of  sadness,  that  overcast  her  face,  and  herbsan 
yearned  again  towards  her  old  favorite. 

«' Jlo  you  go  very  sooo  ?"  asked  £ditbt  is  a 
tone  less  6rm  than  usual. 

*'  Yes,  every  thing  seems  to  coacur  to  (utmk 
inducements  for  a  speedy  removal.  I  received 
a  letter  yesterday,  from  Mre.  Andersoo,  wbe  lives 
in  Williamsburg ;  she  has  recently  lost  ber  baa- 
band,  and  has  determined  to  retara  to  bar  pa- 
rents who  reside  in  London.  She  is  to  set  e« 
in  about  three  weeks  from  tbis  time,  aad  as 
have  resolved  to  accompany  ber.  It  is  well  that 
I  shall  not  have  much  time  for  thought,  I  shaH 
have  so  many  things  to  attend  to." 

**How  much  I  wish  I  could  be  of  use  to  yoo, 
if  you  find  I  can,  pray  allow  me  to  be  so." 

**  Many  thauks,  but  your  presence  and  assiet- 
ance  are  consolations,  of  which  circumstances 
unfortuuately  deprive  me.  It  is  so  hard  a  les- 
son to  learn  to  do  without  you,  it  cannot  be  be- 
gun too  soon." 

Edith  made  many  minute  inquiries,  such  as  af- 
fection and  interest  alone  could  prompt,  as  toafl 
Mrs.  Grattan's  intended  arrangements,  prrpan- 
tions  for  the  voyage,  &c.  &c.  There  are  few 
states  of  mind  in  which  the  interest  of  such  ssb- 
jects  does  not  become  absorbing,  and  it  was  es- 
pecially so  at  a  time  when  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  was  an  event  to  be  talkedof  fortherett 
of  one*s  life,  and  Mrs.  Grattan  was  sc»on  deeply 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  all  the  circumstaaees 
of  it  with  Edith.  How  to  dispose  of  heroegrees 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  leavis^ 
the  country.  Mr.  Murphy  had  offered  to  haie 
them,  and  let  them  continue  at  their  present  place 
of  abode,  as  he  would  want  labor  on  tbe  fara; 
he  was  known  to  be  a  humane  man,  bat  tktSi 
not  feel  quite  easy  to  give  them  up  into  the  basdi 
of  any  one  else.  Sarah,  her  own  maid,  had  deter- 
mined to  accompany  her  mistress. 

Mro.  Grattan  and  her  son  both  possessed  tbit 
easiness  of  nature,  that  disregard  of  thrift  aad 
minute  economy,  which  made  them  greatly  be- 
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foved,  thoQ|»;fi  very  indifferently  served  by  their 
lle^roes,  who  heard  with  great  dismay  of  their 
rateoded  emigration.  They  were  somewhat  pa- 
eified  by  hearing  they  wore  not  to  be  broken  up, 
mnd  that  Mr.  Mur|)hy,  whose  character  they  knew, 
would  reside  at  Myrtle  Grove ;  this  gentleman 
"^^Hild  have  preferred  purchasing  to  hiring  them. 
fc^iit  they  begged  not  to  be  sold,  saying  they  hoped 
tfceir  master  and  mistress  would  get  tired  of  that 
•attaDdisb  country,  and  come  back  again  to  their 
^wa  home,  as  they  could  not  bear  to  go  out  of 

For  such  as  are  not  formed  for  the  din  and 
tsnnoil  of  eiisteoce,  and  shrink  from  the  noise 
mad  strife  of  the  world,  a  home  of  love  and  peace 
h«0  ties  and  attractions,  of  which  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of  life,  for  its  pro- 
file, iu  pleasures  and  its  honors,  can  form  no 
adequate  idea.  And  such  a  home  had  Myrtle 
Grove  been  to  the  Grattans,  some  dear  associa- 
tioBe,  some  sweet  memory  clung  about  every  ob- 
jaet,  and  they  could  not  think  of  leaving  anything 
aaimate,  or  inanimate,  without  pain,  and  yet, 
(MBee  so  sad  a  "change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit 
of  hie  dream,'*  Henry  felt  that  some  great  step 
Wtte  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the  tone  of 
lus  mind,  for  he  shuddered  to  perceive  the  grow- 
log  dominion  of  thatsUte  of  the  mental  faculties 

**  When  thoQBand  thovghtB  be^i^io  to  end  in  onai 
And  seek  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none." 

.  This  if  not  timely  checked  must  destroy  the  em- 
pire of  will,  of  reason. 

There  are  few  who  cherish  sorrows,  humilia- 
ting in  themselves,  and  Henry  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  shake  off  bis  own  weakness,  though  he 
despised  himself  for  it,  felt  still  more  determined 
after  his  last  interview  with  Edith  upon  leaving 
the  country. 


Alone— alone! 
When  hours  with  wings  of  healing,  to  other  beaitB  aw 
stealing, 

Until  my  brain  is  reeling, 
With  the  agony  of  feeling, 
How  true  the  grief-wrung  groan— 
Thou  art  alone! 

Alone — alone ! 
I  thread  the  densest  crowd,  saddest  where  mirth  is  loud, 
Wrapped  in  memory  as  a  cloud 
IJotil  come  the  pall  and  shroud, 
>  Haaots  no  more  my  spirit  flown— 
Thou  art  alone  \ 


ALONE. 


Alone — alone ! 

The  leaves  of  Autumn  flying,  its  low  winds  sighing, 

Where  the  loved  are  lying, 

Seem  to  my  spirit  crying. 

With  a  sad  and  cheerless  tone — 

Thou  art  alone  I 

Alone— alone ! 
▲eioBS  my  heart  *tis  creeping,  when,  instead  of  sleeping. 
I  wakeful  lie  and  weeping, 
Through  the  long  night  vigil  keeping. 
That  low  and  wailing  moan — 
Thou  art  alone! 


Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches.* 

In  the  portrait  gallery  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  none  of  more  strikingly  marked 
features  than  the  author  of  these  volumes.  Nat- 
ural  endowment,  early  education,  and  the  train- 
ing of  a  whole  life,  have  combined  in  furniahiiig 
his  character.  The  phrenologist,  at  a  glance* 
reaches  the  same  conclusions  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  careful  and  long-continued  ob- 
serTation  of  his  course.  The  faculties  are  fully 
and  evenly  developed,  all  in  just  proportion,  and 
all  harmoniously  blended — teres  at^ue  rotundui. 

All  that  art  can  do  has  been  added  to  rich  gift* 
of  nature.  Favoring  circumstances  surrounded 
him  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  stages  of  what> 
in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense,  is  called  educa- 
tion ;  and  from  the  lowest  forms  of  the  school- 
room to  the  highest  walks  of  the  University,  his 
career  was  one  cootiuued  preeminence  over  as- 
sociates and  competitors.  With  graceful  ease 
be  ever  bore  oflT  the  palm.  He  mastered,  in  its 
minutest  details  and  broadest  comprebensioot 
each  successive  sphere  of  knowledge,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  nothing  once  gained,  was  suflfered 
to  escape.  His  memory  faithfully  stores,  and  is^ 
always  ready  to  bring  into  use,  whatever  he  haa 
learned  or  observed. 

Our  object  is  not  to  panegyrize  him,  but  ta 
speak  of  him,  as  the  volumes  before  ns  exhibit 
him — a  thoroughly  educated  mam  When  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  at  home 
and  abroad,  from  all  its  fountains,  in  all  languagea 
living  and  dead,  from  all  the  monuments  and 
memorials  of  all  ages,  and  from  the  eiperiencea 
of  academic,  professional,  political  and  diploma- 
tic life  are  taken  into  view  in  connection  with  the 
industry  and  facility  with  which  he  has  improved 
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tbem,  we  shall  rest  in  the  coaclusioo  that  do  bet- 
tor inataoce  can  be  foood  of  what  education  can 
accompliab ;  of  irs  highest  results  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices. 

We  shall  dwell  upoo  his  character  only  to  point 
out  some  of  its  features,  as  illustrated  in  his  wri- 
tings and  public  performances.  We  have  allu- 
ded to  his  extraordinary  memory.  This  faculty 
is  combined  in  him  with  intellectual  traits  that 
do  not  often  accompany  it, — a  copious,  vivid, 
and  brilliant  imagination,  a  delicate  and  refined 
taste,  a  graceful  pleasantry  of  conception,  and 
the  various  lighter  and  more  shining  attiibutes  of 
genius.  Great  as  is  the  accumulated  burden  of 
his  erudition,  he  never  labors  uuder  it.  One  of 
the  peouliarities  of  his  mental  processes  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  move.  Another  combina- 
tion of  qualities  in  his  mental  character  is  also 
worthy  of  remark.  He  unites  with  the  more 
sprightly  and  dazzling  traits  of  mind  an  habitual 
sobriety  of  temperament  and  decorum  of  man- 
ner. This  to  those  unacquainted  with  him,  gives 
an  appearance  of  coldness  and  calculating  re- 
serve to  his  bearing,  whereas  it  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  allows  his  fancy  or  his 
feelings  to  take  the  reins  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
judgment.  Upon  principle,  and  byself-discipliue, 
he  keeps  his  language,  manners,  and  actions,  in 
constant  subordination  to  reason  and  duty.  His 
influence,  for  the  moment,  would  perhaps  be 
greater;  perhaps  it  would  euhauce  his  happi- 
ness; it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  it  would 
improve  his  character,  were  he  occasionally  to 
let  himself  loose,  as  it  were,  and  allow  himself  to 
speak  and  act  as  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  as 
most  men  do.  But  such,  as  we  have  described 
him,  he  is,  always  thoughtful,  considerate,  and 
guarded  in  his  expressions  and  deportment.  As 
a  politician  and  an  author,  as  a  legislator  and  a 
magistrate,  or  as  a  participant  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs and  concerns  of  practical  life,  caution  and 
elaborate  carefulness  and  fidelity  are  his  most 
marked  characteristics.  As  a  counseller  and 
statesman,  he  is  prudent,  circumspect  and  far- 
sighted.  No  man  is  freer  from  the  influence  of 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  speculations.  While 
strangers  admire  the  more  beautiful  and  shining 
aspects  of  his  mind,  his  political  associates,  and 
private  friends,  as  well  as  those  who  have  most 
studied  his  writings,  particularly  appreciate  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  moderation  of  his 
views,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  his  practical 
wisdom,  and  his  ever  watchful  prudence.  This 
caution  and  moderation  of  tone,  in  his  habits  of 
mind  and  principles  of  action,  operate  as  has 
been  intimated  to  some  extent  and  occasionally, 
as  a  disadvantage  upon  his  career  as  a  public 
man.  He,  of  course,  never  can  participate  in 
the  blind  impetuosity  of  party.     While  other 
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men  ride  on  the  ever  changing,  and  coa 
succeeding,  waves  of  public  ezcitemeBC, 
only  in  the  ascendant,  when  m  apeeinl 
is  felt  to  demand  the  display  of  bia  talesta.  artki 
exercise  of  his  prudence,  eagarity  and  fidefitf. 

While  speaking  of  bis  remarkable 
tion  of  qualities,  it  is  but  anezteaded  f 
of  the  same  idea,  to  refer  to  bis  cbaraefar  as  a 
business  man ;  iaboriooa,  vig;ilaBtp  and  J 
gable  in  all  transactions  and  all  i 
to  every  engagement,  prompt  to  aTery  aefrice  if 
public,  social,  and  private  duty;  careAilaadpia- 
cise  in  the  executioo  of  every  UsIl,  bawevar  «i- 
vial  or  humble,  and  considerately  tboa^fatfai  «f 
all  circumstances  and  all  claima.     Wa  mf  san 
that  whoever  may  have  bad  to  do  witb 
Professor  or  President  of  the  College,  T 
tive  in  Congress,  Governor  of  J 
Foreign  Ambassador,  will  aekaowledga 
a  man  of  business  they  never  koew  a 
His  sense  of  duty,  and  love  of  labor,  in  ita  mr 
nutest  details,  secure  to  all,  wbo  bava  dealing 
with  him,  a  faithful,  lustant,  and  tborougb  per- 
formance on  his  part.    This  is  oae  aourea  af  tba 
exactness  and  minuteness  of  tbe  kBowladge  af 
practical  matters  apparent  in  his  wnttaga.   A  ma 
and  steadfast  party  man,  he  baa  aaver  pardeipa- 
t<Ml  in  or  countenanced  persoaal  ioTectiva,  ar 
violent  measures,  or  any  angry  excitemeat.    No 
provocation  has  ever  prevailed  over  bia  equa- 
nimity or  brought  him  down  into  the  area  of  re- 
taliation and  recrimination.      Courtney,  cbarity, 
and  good* will  to  all  have  uniformly   marked  U 
demeanor  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  towards  bis 
most  intemperate  opponents.     No  manfaasdene 
more  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  just  aatioBal 
pride,  and  a  profound  love  of  their  coontrj,  its 
institutions,  and  its  constitution.  *  Tbe  reaaeas 
that  demand  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  tbe 
blessings  of  our  lot,  and  call  upon  ua  to  be  feitb- 
ful  to  the  interests,  the  liberty,  and  tbe  glory  of 
America,  have  been  tbe  chosen  themes  of  bis  elo- 
quence.    In  every  form  of  illustration,  exborta- 
tiou,  and  appeal,  he  has  enforced  them  upoa  ear 
hearts.     Such  is  the  prevalent  end  and  aim  of 
the  various  performances  in  the  volumes  befers 
us.     Throughout,  they  breathe  a  patriotism  as 
broad  as  the  union,  reinforced  by  tbe  nobleatand 
highest  inspirations  of  a  genuine,  christian,  wmU- 
wide  pbilanthropby. 

We  have  heard  the  sentiment  expressed  that 
Governor  Everett  has  not  been  just  to  tbeclaiaM 
of  literature,  and  his  own  fame;  inaamueb,  asbs 
has  spent  his  strength  in  brief,  occasional,  and 
disconnected  efforts,  instead  of  concentraDag 
it  on  some  one  great  work.  Tbia  lemark 
only  shows  how  little  the  character  of  tka 
age  we  live  in  is  appreciated.  The  fonaa  la 
which  the  genius  and  culture  of  onraatborbava 
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brought  forth  their  fruits,  as  collected  tn  these 
volumes,  are  ainoiii;  the  most  striking  and  hope- 
ful of  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  former  ages 
atid  states  of  society,  the  labors  of  the  scholar 
were  pursued  in  solitary  seclusion,  and  resulted 
IB  ponderous,  recondite  tomes  in  a  dead  Ian- 
gunge,  which  were  only  to  be  found  on  the  cob- 
'vrebed  shelves  of  mifrequented  libraries,  or  in 
the  dismal  retreats  of  studious  recluses,  removed 
from  all  contact  with,  or  influence  over,  the  living 
ttud  moving  world.  How  great  and  how  benig- 
BUBt  is  the  change  in  the  condition  and  relations 
of  the  modern  scholar.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual 
commuiiicatioa  with  society,  and  the  light  en- 
kiadledinhtsowD  breast  is  ever  flashing  forth  upon 
the  world.  The  accumulations  of  iutelleet  and 
leiiniiog  are  not,  as  a  general  practice,  reserved  to 
be  commuutcated  at  once,  in  a  voluminous  work, 
but  are  scattered  from  day  to  day,  along  the  or- 
dinary path,  and  among  the  thronged  multitudes 
of  men,  in  the  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  so- 
cial, professional,  and  public  life.  During  the 
forty  years  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  laborious 
pursuits  of  learning,  Mr.  Everett  has  all  the  while, 
in  pnhlic  discourses,  occasional  addresses,  arti- 
cles in  literary  and  scientific  journals,  and  what 
mre  called,  and  in  most, cases  are,  fugitive  pam- 
phlets, and  other  publications,  been  diffusing 
through  the  country  and  the  world  tbo  treasures 
of  his  wisdom  and  the  acquisitions  of  his  intellect. 

Whoever  reads  the  tables  of  contents  of  these 
Tolomes  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  topics  they  embrace,  and  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  work  that  presents 
them  in  a  permanent  and  inseparable  form  to  the 
public.  After  perusing  those  contents,  and  cou- 
templatiog  the  stores  of  universal  knowledge,  the 
▼est  range  of  reflection,  the  infinite  variety  of 
purifying  and  elevating  sentiments,  the  strains  of 
inspiring  eloquence,  and  the  specimens  of  grace- 
ful, elegant,  and  splendid  rhetoric  they  present, 
he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  sepa- 
rate addresses,  as  they  were  delivered  to  listeu- 
iag  thousands,  and  of  the  publication  in  which 
they  are  now  collected,  to  be  handed  down 
mmong  the  standard  and  classical  productions  of 
the  English  language  and  of  American  genius. 

Although  the  work  before  us  belongs  in  all  re- 
apeeta  to  the  class  of  elegant  literature,  it  also  is 
justly  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  useful  sources 
of  solid  and  practical  knowledge.  The  reader  will 
be  charmed  along  by  the  graceful  eloquence,  the 
glittering  attractions  of  poetic  beauty,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  ornament  it  every  where  displays ;  but, 
at  the  same  time  and  all  the  time,  his  mind  will  be- 
eome  enriched  with  valuable  information  in  every 
department  of  learning  and  science.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively adapted  to  readers  of  classical  taste  and 
learning,  but  particularly  worthy  of  being  placed 


in  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Whoever  reads  its  pages  will  become  a  more  en- 
lightened  and  devoted  lover  of  bis  country.  They 
are  adapted  and  designed  to  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  passing  generation  in  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  American  liberty  from  the  beginning,  to 
strengthen  the  popular  faith  in  republican  insti- 
tutions, and  to  deepen  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom and  the  union  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
In  commending  this  work  to  our  readers,  and  to 
our  countrymen,  we  discharge  an  obligation  not 
only  as  literary  critics,  but  as  patriotic  republi- 
cans. 

When  any  one  complains  that  Mr.  Everett  has 
not  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  some 
one  great  work,  we  point  to  these  volumes,  and 
regarding  their  substance  and  their  form,  we  say, 
here  is  a  great  work,  one  that  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  improvement  so  long  as  virtue,  pa- 
triotism, eloquence  and  genius  are  admired ;  and 
it  will  not  detract  from  its  worth,  in  the  eyes  pf 
enlightened  and  wise  men,  that  it  has  not  been 
the  product  of  solitary  and  scholastic  seclusion; 
but  called  forth  by  the  perpetual  contact  and 
sympathy  of  its  author  %vith  the  living  movements 
of  a  busy  and  advancing  age. 

The  author  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  fol- 
low up  the  present  publication  with  a  similar  col- 
lection from  articles  in  Reviews  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  from  speeches,  reports  and  corres- 
pondence in  the  public  situations  he  has  held  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  also  promises,  if  his  life 
and  health  are  spared,  to  put  to  press  a  system- 
atic treatise  on  the  modern  law  of  nations,  which 
has  long  been  under  preparation.  We  would 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  he  will  add  to  the 
series  the  courses  of  Lectures  he  has  in  manu- 
script on  Greek  literature,  ancient  art,  and  the 
civil  law,  and  that  in  the  compilation  of  bis  works, 
the  few  poetical  efforts  in  which  he  has  indulged 
will  not  be  wholly  overlooked.  We  would  also 
take  the  lil>erty  of  suggesting  that  nothing  would 
more  promote  and  secure  his  honorable  fame, 
than  a  selection  from  the  discourses  which  he 
prepared  and  delivered  while  adorning  a  profes- 
sion with  whose  sacred  character  his  private  life 
has  ever  harmonized.  It  is  true  that  he  waa 
transferred  from  that  profession  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  literature  at  Cambridge  before  he  was 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  but  he  bad  already 
placed  himself  in  its  very  front  rank,  and  render- 
ed services  to  the  cause  of  religion  which  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  be  forgotten. 

Such  a  scries  of  volumes,  In  continuation  of 
those  before  U5,  and  presenting  his  literary,  intel- 
lectual and  public  career,  even  from  its  earliest 
beginning  when  be  conducted  a  periodical  as  an 
undergraduate,  would,  we  are  sure,  be  one  of  the 
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moet  curious,  ioterMttug,  and  valaable  contribu- 
tions  to  our  litorature. 

In  giving  to  our  readers  extracts  from  these 
volumes,  we  hardly  know  where  to  turn,  or  what 
to  select.  As  finished  academical  performances 
the  orations  at  Cambridge,  Yale,  Amherst,  and 
Williams*  Colleges,  have  their  several  peculiar 
eaceliencies.  The  historical  discourses  embody 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  materials  that 
belong  to  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  many 
important  incidents,  and  relations  of  events,  no- 
ticed by  no  earlier  author.  The  address  on  the 
**  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Frankliu"  was  partic- 
ularly noticed  at  the  time,  as  presenting  facts  of 
great  interest  before  unknown  to  the  public. 
The  addresses  delivered  in  England,  while  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  elicited  the  highest  en- 
comiums from  the  first  minds  there,  and  contrib- 
uted to  give  Mr.  Everett  a  reputation  abroad,  of 
which  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  aware. 

The  following  passages  will  serve  as  speci- 
mens ef  his  style  of  thought  and  expression : 

**  And  are  the  properties  of  matter  all  discov- 
ered ?  its  laws  all  found  out?  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied  all  detected?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  We  caunot  doubt  that  tniths,  now  un- 
known, are  in  reserve,  to  reward  the  patieuce  and 
the  labors  of  future  lovers  of  truth,  which  will 
go  as  far  beyond  the  briliinnt  discoveries  of  the 
last  generation  as  these  do  beyond  all  that  was 
known  to  the  ancieut  world.  The  pages  are  in- 
finite, in  that  great  volume  which  was  written  by 
the  hand  divine;  and  they  are  to  be  gradually 
turned,  perused,  and  announced,  to  benefited 
and  grateful  generations,  by  genius  and  patience; 
especially  by  patience  ;  by  untiring,  enthusiastic, 
self-devoting  patience.  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  art  and  science  is,  indeed,  vast. 
We  are  ready  to  think  a  pause  must  follow ;  that 
the  goal  must  bo  at  hand.  But  there  is  no  goal ; 
and  there  can  be  no  pafise ;  for  art  and  science 
are,  in  themselves,  progressive  and  infinite.  They 
are  moving  powers,  animated  principles;  they  are 
instinct  with  life;  they  are  themselves  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  man.  Nothing  can  arrest  them 
which  does  not  plunge  the  entire  order  of  society 
into  barbarism.  There  is  no  end  to  truth,  nc» 
bound  to  its  discovery  and  application ;  and  a 
man  might  as  well  think  to  build  a  tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  he  could  grasp  Sirius  in  his 
hand,  as  prescribe  a  limit  to  discovery  and  in- 
vention." 


•»  It  may  not  irreverently  be  conjectured  to  be 
the  harmonious  plan  of  the  universe,  that  its  two 
grand  elements  of  mind  and  matter  should  he  ac- 
curately adjusted  to  each  other;  that  there  should 
be  full  occupation,  in  the  physical  world,  in  its 
laws  and  properties,  and  in  the  moral  and  social 
relations  connected  with  it,  for  the  contemplative 
And  active  powers  of  every  created  iutellect. 
The  imperfectiou  of  human  institutions  has,  as 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  disturbed  the  pure  har- 
mony of  this  great  system.     On  the  one  hand, 


much  truth,  discoverable  even  at  the  preseiC 
stage  of  human  improvement,  as  wo  hav«  eveiy 
reason  to  think,  remains  undiecovered-  Oo  tiie 
other  hand,  thousands  and  milliooe  of  ratiooal 
minds,  for  waut  of  education,  opportanity,  and 
encouragement,  have  remained  dorniant  andb- 
active.  though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tlio« 
qualities  of  thiuge,  whose  action  and  combinatieB 
no  doubt,  still  conceal  the  sublimest  and  mast 
beneficial  mysteries. 

"But  a  portion  of  the  intellect  which  hasbeea 
placed  on  this  goodly  theatre,  is  wiaely,  hitea^, 
and  successfully  active ;  ripening,  even  on  eartb, 
into  no  mean  similitude  of  higher  natures-  ^  Fnna 
time  to  time,  a  chosen  hand,  sometimes  directed 
by  what  is  called  chance,  but  more  cooimonly 
guided  by  reflection,  experiment  and  research, 
touches,  as  it  were,  a  spring,  until  then  unper- 
ceived:  and,  through  what  seemed  a  blank  and 
impenetrable  wall,  the  barrier  to  all  farther  pro- 
gress, a  door  is  thrown  open,  into  some  before 
unexplored  hall  in  the  sacred  temple  of  tmih. 
The  multitude  rushes  in,  and  wonders  that  tbs 
portals  could  have  remained  concealed  so  long. 
When  a  brilliant  discovery  or  invention  is  pro- 
claimed, men  are  astonished  to  think  how  loag 
they  have  lived  on  its  confines,  without  penetra- 
ting its  nature." 


*'  We  are  confirmed  in  the  coaclnsion  that  the 
popular  difi'usion  of  knowledge  is  favorable  la 
the  growth  of  science  by  the  reflection,  tbat^  vast 
as  the  domain  of  learning  is,  and  extraordioary 
as  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  al* 
most  every  branch,  it  may  be  assumed  as  cer- 
tain,—-I  will  not  say  that  we  are  in  its  infaacy, 
but  as  truth  is  as  various  as  nature,  and  as 
boundless  as  creation, — that  the  discoveries  al- 
ready made,  wonderful  as  they  are,  bear  bnt  a 
small  proportion  to  those  that  will  hereafter  be 
effected.  In  the  yet  unexplored  wonders andyet 
unascertained  laws  of  the  heavens. — inthe  a«B- 
ities  of  the  natural  properties  of  bodies;  in  mag* 
netism,  galvanism,  and  electricity;  in  light  aad 
heat;  in  the  combination  and  application  of  tbs 
mechanical  powers ;  the  use  of  steam  ;  the  anal- 
ysis of  mineral  products,  of  liquid  and  aeriform 
fluids ;  in  the  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
to  improvements  in  husbandry,  to  maanfactarM, 
to  navigation,  to  letters,  and  to  edncation ;  in  the 
great  department  of  the  philosophy  of  theiBiud, 
and  the  realm  of  morals ;  and,  in  short,  to  eveiy 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  man, — 
there  is  yet  a  field  of  investigation  broad  enoagh 
to  satisfy  the  most  eager  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  diversified  enough  to  suit  every  variefty  of 
taste  and  order  of  intellect.  For  the  peacefal 
victories  of  the  mind,  that  unknown  and  nacoa- 
quered  world,  for  which  Alexander  wept,  is  for- 
ever near  at  hand,  bidden  indeed,  as  yet,  behind  the 
veil  with  which  nature  shrouds  her  undiscovered 
mysteries,  but  stretching  all  along  the  confines  of 
the  domain  of  knowledge,  sometimes  nearest 
when  least  suspected.  The  foot  has  not  yet 
pressed,  nor  the  eye  beheld,  it;  but  the  mind,ia 
its  deepest  musings,  in  its  widest  excursions,  will 
sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hidden  realor*-- 
a  gleam  of  light  from  the  Hesperian  island— « 
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freeh  aad  fragrant  breese  from  off  the  undia- 
covered  land, 

"  Sabcan  odors  from  the  spicy  shore," 

which  happier  voyagers  in  aftertimes  shall  ap- 
proach, explore,  aud  inhabit. 

**  Who  haa  not  felt,  when,  with  his  very  soul 
conceutred  iu  his  eyes,  while  the  world  around 
blin  is  wrapped  in  sleep,  he  gazes  into  the  holy 
depths  of  the  midnight  heavens,  or  wanders  iu 
contemplation  among  the  worlds  and  systems 
that  sweep  through  the  immensity  of  space, — 
IV ho  has  not  felt  as  if  their  mystery  must  yet 
more  fully  yield  to  the  ardent,  uuweuried,  implo- 
nog  research  of  patient  science  ?  Who  does 
not,  in  those  choice  and  blessed  moments  in  which 
the  world  and  its  interests  are  forgotten,  and  the 
spirit  retires  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  its  own 
meditations,  and  there,  unconscious  of  every 
thing  but  itself  and  tbe  lufiuite  Perfection,  of 
ivhich  it  is  the  earthly  type,  and  kindliug  the 
flame  of  thought  on  the  altar  of  prayer, — who 
does  Dot  feel,  in  moments  like  these,  as  if  it  must 
at  last  be  given  to  man  to  fathom  the  great  secret 
of  his  owQ  being ;  to  solve  the  mighty  problems 

"Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate!" 

*'  When  I  think  in  what  slight  elements  the 
l^at  discoveries,  that  have  changed  tbe  condition 
•r  the  worM,  have  oftentimes  had  their  origin ;  on 
tbe  entire  revolution  in  political  and  social  af- 
fairs, which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic needle ;  on  the  world  of  wonders,  teeming 
with  the  most  important  scientific  discoveries, 
which  has  been  opened  by  the  telescope;  on  the 
all-eontroliing  influence  of  the  invention  of  move- 
able metallic  types;  on  the  effects  of  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  no  doubt  tbe  casual  result 
of  some  idle  experiment  in  alchemy;  on  the 
consequences  that  have  resulted  and  are  likely 
to  result,  from  the  application  of  tbe  vapor  of 
boiling  water  to  the  manufacturing  arts,  to  navi- 
gation, and  transportation  by  land ;  on  the  re- 
otilts  of  a  single  sublime  conception  in  the  mind 
of  Newton,  on  which  he  erected,  as  on  a  founda- 
tion, the  glorious  temple  of  the  system  of  the 
heavens, — In  fine,  when  I  coiisider  how,  from  tbe 
great  master  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Ba- 
con,— the  induction  of  truth  from  the  observation 
of  fact, — has  flowed,  as  from  a  living  fuuntnin, 
tbe  fresh  aud  still  swelling  stream  of  modern  sci- 
ence, I  am  almost  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  ihe 
probable  connection  of  the  truths  already  known 
with  great  principles  which  remaiucd  undiscov- 
ered,—of  the  proximity,  in  which  we  may  un- 
consciously stand,  to  the  most  astonishing  though 
yet  unrevealed  mysteries  of  the  material  and  in- 
tellecmal  worid.*' 


**  So,  too,  in  reference  to  the  whole  department 
of  pbvsiology,  which  seems  one  broad  and  invi- 
ting neld  of  inquiry.  The  great  discovery  by 
Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood  was  made 
at  tbe  time  when  the  science  of  anatomy,  com- 
pared with  its  present  condition,  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  with  all  the  light 
which  iuw  within  two  centuries  been  thrown  upon 


almost  every  part  of  the  human  frame  and  tbe 
vital  economy,  that  some  new  disclosures  may 
before  long  take  place,  akin  to  that  which  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  Harvey  ?  Does  there 
not  seem  some  approximation  to  such  disclosures 
in  the  state  of  modern  speculation  in  reference 
to  the  nervous  system  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to 
think  that,  in  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the 
department  of  electro-magnetism  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  of  animal  electricity  in  the  other, some 
brilliant  generalization,'embracing  both,  may  be* 
fore  long  be  established  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  passage  is  from  an  address  on 
Temperance : 

*'  Then,  as  to  poverty.  I  believe  the  poverty 
out  of  tbe  alms-house,  produced  by  intempe- 
rance, is  greater,  in  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
it  occasions,  than  the  poverty  in  the  alms-house. 
To  the  victims  of  drunkenness  whom  it  has  con- 
ducted to  the  alms-house,  one  bitter  ingredient 
of  the  cup  is  spared.  The  sense  of  shame,  and 
the  struggles  of  honest  pride,  are  at  length  over. 
!Hnt  take  the  case  of  a  person  whose  family  is 
dependent  on  the  joint  labor  of  its  heads.  Sup- 
pose the  man  a  hard-working  mechanic  or  far- 
mer, the  woman  an  industrious  housewife,  and 
the  family  supported  by  their  united  labor,  fru- 
gality, and  diligence.  The  man,  as  thephrase 
is,  *'  takes  to  drink."  What  happens  ?  The  im- 
mediate consequence  is,  that  the  cost  of  the  li- 
quor which  he  consumes  is  taken  from  the  fund 
which  was  before  barely  adequate  for  their  sup- 
port. They  must,  therefore  reduce  some  other 
part  of  their  expenditure.  They  have  no  luxu- 
ries; and  must,  accordingly,  pinch  in  the  frugal 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  in  wholesome 
food,  in  decent  clothing,  in  fuel,  in  the  education 
of  the  children.  As  the  habit  of  excess  increases, 
there  must  be  more  and  more  of  this  melancholy 
retrenchment.  The  old  clothes,  already  worn 
out,  must  be  worn  longer ;  the  daily  fare,  none 
too  good  at  the  beginning,  becomes  daily  more 
meagre  and  scanty;  the  leak  in  the  roof,  for 
want  of  a  nail,  a  shingle,  or  a  bit  of  board,  groua 
wider  every  winter;  the  number  of  panes  of  bro- 
ken glass,  whose  place  is  poorly  supplied  with  old 
hats  anil  rags,  daily  increases;  but  not  so  the  size 
of  the  unrepleuished  wood- pile.  Before  long, 
the  children  are  kept  from  school,  for  want  of 
books  aud  clothing ;  and,  at  length,  tbe  wretched 
family  are  ashamed  to  show  their  sordid  tatters 
in  tbe  church,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Meantime, 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  family,  the  labor 
of  its  head,  although  burdened  with  a  constantly 
growing  charge  for  liquor,  is  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  of  his  health,  strength, 
and  energy.  He  is  constantly  earning  less;  and, 
of  what  he  earns,  constantly  consuming  more 
unproiluctively— destructively.  Let  this  process 
proceed  a  year  or  two,  and  see  to  what  they  ara 
reduced,  and  how  poverty  passes  into  crime. 
Look  into  his  hovel, — for  sucn,  by  this  time,  it 
is, — when  he  comes  home  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning ; — the  wages  of  his  week's  labor  already 
squandered  in  excess.  Not  wholly  intoxicated, 
he  is  yet  heated  with  liquor,  and  craves  more. 
Listen  to  the  brutal  clamors,  accompanied  by 
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threats  and  ontbs,  with  which  be  deonatidfl  of  his 
family  the  food  which  they  have  beeu  able  to  pro- 
eure  neither  for  themselves  nor  him.  See  the  poor, 
grown-up  children, — boys  and  girls,  perhaps 
young  men  and  women,  old  eunu^b  to  feel  the 
shame  as  well  as  the  misery  of  their  heritage. — 
without  a  tinge  of  health  upon  their  cheeks,  with- 
out a  spark  of  youthful  cheerfulness  in  their 
eyes,  silent  and  terrified,  creeping  supperless,  for 
the  uight,  to  their  wretched  garret  to  escape  out- 
rage, curses,  and  blows,  from  the  author  of  their 
beiug.  Watch  the  heart-broken  wife,  as,  with 
a  countenance  haggard  with  care  and  woe,  she 
seeks  in  vain  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  balf- 
starved,  sickly,  shrieking  babe,  out  of  the  foun- 
tain which  hunger,  and  ill-usage,  and  despair 
have  exhausted;  and  then  return  in  the  moniiug, 
aud  liud  her  blood  and  the  infaut's  wet  upon  the 
hearthstone.*  Do  I  paint  from  the  imagiuation, 
or  do  I  paint  from  nature  ?  Am  1  sporting  %viih 
your  feelinj^s;  or  might  1  heighten  the  picture, 
and  yet  spare  you  many  a  heart- sickeuing  trait 
from  real  life? 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  we  contemplate  intempe- 
rance in  all  its  bearings  and  effects  on  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  men,  I  believe  we  shall  ^ 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  greatest  evil 
which,  as  beings  of  a  compound  nature,  we  have 
to  fear;  the  greatest,  because  striking  directly  at 
the  ultimate  principle  of  the  constitution  of  tnan. 
Let  us  contemplate  this  point  a  moment,  for 
within  it  is  comprehended,  if  1  mistake  not,  the 
whole  philosophy  of  this  subject.  Our  life  ex- 
ists in  a  mysterious  union  of  the  corporeal  and 
intellectual  principles,  an  alliance  of  singular  in- 
timacy, as  well  as  of  strange  contract,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  being,  In  their  due  relation 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  rightful  discharge  of 
their  respective  functions,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  pure  etherinl  essence  itself  (at  least  as  far  as 
we  can  comprehend  it,  which  is  but  faintly)  ought 
more  to  excite  our  admiration  than  this  most 
wondrous  compound  of  spirit  and  matter.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  extravHj^ant  to  say  that  there 
IS  as  signal  a  display  of  the  divine  skill  in  linking 
those  intellectual  powers,  which  are  the  best  im- 
age of  the  Divinity,  with  the  forms  and  proper- 
ties of  matter,  as  in  the  creation  of  orders  of  be- 
ings purely  disembodied  and  spiritual.  When  I 
contrast  the  dull  and  senseless  cio.i  of  the  valley, 
in  its  unanimated  state,  with  the  curious  hand, 
the  glowing  cheek,  the  beaming  eye,  the  discrim- 
inating sense  which  dwelU  iu  a  thousand  nerves, 
I  feel  the  force  of  that  inspired  exclamation — "I 
am  f-jarfully  and  wonderfully  made  I"  And  when 
I  consider  the  action  and  reaction  of  soul  and 
body  on  each  other,  the  impulses  given  to  volition 
from  the  senses,  and  again  to  the  organs  by  the  will; 
when  I  reflect  how  tbju^^brs — so  exalted  that, 
though  they  comprehend  all  else,  the  laws  of  their 
own  existence  are  incomprehensible — are  yet  able 
to  take  a  shape  in  the  m.iterial  air,  to  issue  and 
travel  from  one  sense  in  one  man  to  another 
sense  in  another  man, —so  that  as  the  words 
drop  from  my  lips,  thesocretohambersof  the  soul 
are  thrown  open,  and  its  invii^lble  ideas  made 
manifest, — I  am  lost  in  wonder.     If  to  this  I  add 

*Fiictfl  like  those  stated  were  disclosed  in  a  criminal 
trial,  a  short  time  before  the  delivery  of  this  address. 


the  reflection,  bow  the  world  aod  ito  affaka  an 
governed,  the  face  of  nature  chaoged,  oomh 
crossed,  continents  settled,  families  of  menf^aik- 
ered  and  kept  together  for  genera tiono,  aodaraQ- 
uments  of  power,  wisdom,  and  taate  erected 
which  last  for  ages  aftei;.  the  bands  that  reani 
I  hem  have  turned  to  dust,  and  all  tbia  by  the  re- 
gency of  that  line  intellectual  principle  which  sia 
modestly  concealed  behind  its  veil  of  clay,  9ai 
moves  its  subject  organs,  I  find  no  i^-ords  to  er- 
press  my  admiration  of  the  union  of  mind  ao^ 
matter  by  which  these  miracles  are  wrooglit 
U  ho  can  thus  contemplate  the  wonder,  the 
beauty,  the  vast  utility,  the  benevolence,  the  ia- 
describable  fitness  of  this  organization,  aad  ast 
feel  that  this  vice  of  intemperance,  wrfaicfa  aioa 
directly  to  destroy  it,  is  the  arch  abominatwm  of 
our  natures  ;  tending  not  merely  to  creates  eoa- 
Hict  between  the  nicely  adjusted  principles,  bat 
to  assure  the  triumph  of  that  which  is  low,  base, 
sensual,  and  earthly,  over  the  heavenly  and  pare; 
to  convert  this  so  curiously  organized  frame iols 
a  disordered,  crazy  machiue,  and  to  drag  dowa 
the  soul  to  the  slavery  of  grovelling  lusts? 

**  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  shameful  aboae 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence,  which,  after  ma- 
king the  substantial  provision  for  the  supply  ^i 
our  daily  wants, — after  spreading  out  tbe  earth, 
with  its  vegetable  stores,  as  a  great  table  farosr 
nutriment,  and  appointing  the  inferior  aniaiali 
for  our  solid  food, — was  pleased,  as  i(  woald 
seem,  of  mere  grace  and  favor,  to  add  unoBia- 
bered  cordial  spirits  to  gratify  and  cheer  os^ 
sweet  waters  aud  lively  spices;  to  fill  tbe  fibrrs 
of  the  cane  with  his  luscious  sirups,  tbe  dusieis 
of  the  vine  with  its  cooling  juices,  and  a  baadred 
aromatic  leaves,  berries,  and  fruits,  with  their  re- 
freshing and  reviving  essences ;  and  even  to  in- 
fuse into  the  poppy  an  anodyne  against  tbe 
sharpest  pains  our  frail  flesh  is  heir  to, — I  say,  it 
is  the  first  aggravation  of  the  sin  of  intempe- 
rance, that  it  seizes  on  all  these  kind  and  bounti- 
ful provisions,  and  turns  the m  into  a  source,  not 
of  comfort  and  health,  but  of  excess;  iadeceatly 
revelling  at  the  modest  banquet  of  nature,  shame- 
fully surfeiting  at  the  sober  table  of  Providence, 
and  converting  everything  that  has  a  life  and 
power,  alike  the  exhiliarating  and  the  sootfaiaii:, 
the  stimulant  and  the  opiate,  iuto  one  accarwd 
poison. 

"  Next  come  the  ravages  of  this  all  destroyiag 
vice  on  the  health  of  its  victims.  You  see  them 
resolved,  as  it  were,  to  anticipate  the  corrnptioa 
of  their  natures.  They  cannot  wait  to  get  sick 
and  die.  They  think  the  worm  is  slow  in  bis  ap- 
proach and  sluggish  at  his  work.  They  wish  ts 
reconvert  the  dust  before  their  hour  comes,  iacs 
its  primitive  deformity  and  pollution.  My  frietid. 
who  spoke  before  me,  (Dr.  Pierson.)  called  it  a 
partial  death.  I  would  rather  call  it  a  devUe 
death,  by  which  they  drag  about  with  them, 
above  the  grave,  a  mass  of  diseased,  decaying, 
aching  clay.  They  will  not  only  commit  auicids^ 
but  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ihe  witaesses 
and  conscious  victims  of  the  cruel  process  of 
self-murder;  doing  it  by  degrees,  by  inches; 
quenching  the  sight,  benumbing  tbe  brain,  laying 
down  the  arm  of  industry  to  be  cut  ofi*:  aad 
changing  a  fair,   healthy,   robust  franse,  for  a 
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sbrinktn^,  suflerini^,  lining  corpfle,  :v^ith  nothing 
of  Trtnlity  but  the  power  of  sufTering,  and  with 
eTe^  thing  of  death  but  its  peace. 

•*Then  follows  the  wreck  of  property, — the 
great  object  of  worldly  pursuit;  the  temporal 
ruin,  which  comes,  like  an  aveu^tuj;  an^el,  to 
uraste  the  substance  of  the  intemperate;  which 
crosses  their  threshold,  commissioned,  as  it  were, 
to  plague  them  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  ruined 
fortune  and  blasted  prospect ;  and  passes  before 
their  astonished  sight,  in  the  dread  array  of  af- 
fairs perplexed,  debts  accumulated,  substance 
squandered,  honor  tainted,  wife,  children  cast 
ooi  Hpon  the  mercy  of  the  world,  and  he  who 
should  have  been  their  guardian  and  protector 
dependent  for  his  unearned  daily  bread  on  those 
to  whom  he  is  a  burden  and  a  curse. 

^'Bad  as  all  this  is,  much  as  it  is,  it  is  neither 
the  greatest  nor  the  worst  part  of  the  aggrava- 
tions of  the  crime  of  intemperance.  It  produ- 
ces consequences  of  still  more  awful  moment. 
It  first  exasperates  the  passions,  and  then  takes 
off  from  them  the  restraints  of  the  reason  and 
will;  maddens  and  then  unchains  the  tij^er,  rav- 
ening for  blood  ;  tramples  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  man  under  the  feet  of  the  stimulated  clay; 
lays  the  noderstanding,  the  kind  affections,  and 
tJbe  couseieuce  in  the  same  grave  with  prosperity 
and  health ;  and  having  killed  the  body,  kills  the 
souir* 

At  a  festival  of  the  Scot*s  Charitable  Society 
io  Boston,  Mr.  Everett  after  alluding  to  the 
Scotch  in  America,  and  calling  up  the  memories 
o(  some  of  Scotland**  greatest  meu,  spoke  as 
follows : 

**  For  myself,  sir,  I  confess  that  I  love  Scot- 
land. I  have  reason  to  do  so.  I  have  trod  the 
■oil  of  the 

'^Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  moantain  and  the  flood.' 

1  have  looked  up  to  the  cloud-capt  summit  of 
Ben  Lomond ;  I  have  p;lidod  among  the  fnii7 
islets  of  Loch  Katrine;  and  from  the  battlements 
of  Stirling  Castle  have  licheld  the  liuksof  Forth 
sparkling  in  the  moruiugsun.  I  have  done  more; 
I  have  tasted  that  generous  hospitality  of  Scot- 
land, which  her  majcsty^s  consul  has  so  justly 
commemorated ;  I  hpve  held  converse  with  her 
most  eminent  sons;  I  have  made  my  pilgrimage 
to  Melrose  Abbey,  in  company  with  that  modern 
magician,  who,  mightier  than 'the  magician  of 
old.  that  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  floor  of  its 
chancel,  has  hung  the  garlands  of  immortal  poesy 
upon  its  shattered  arches,  and  made  its  moss- 
clad  ruins  a  shrine,  to  be  visited  by  the  votary  of 
the  muse  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth, 
to  the  end  of  time.  Yes,  sir,  musing  as  I  did,  in 
my  youth,  over  the  sepulchre  of  the  wizard. 
once  pointed  out  by  the  bloody  st;tin  of  the  cro!>s 
and  the  image  of  the  archangel, — standing  within 
that  consecrated  enclosure,  under  the  friemlly 
guidance  of  him  whose  genius  has  made  it  holy 
ground. — while  every  nerve  within  me  thrilled 
with  excitement,  my  fancy  kindled  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  spot.  1  seemed  to  behold,  not 
the  vision  so  magnificently  described  by  the  min- 
strel,— the  light  which,  as  the  tomb  was  opened. 


— '*  broke  forth  bo  gloriously^ 
Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  through  the  galleries  Sur  alooi^*' 

but  r  could  fancy  that  I  beheld,  with  sensible 
perception,  the  brighter  light  which  had  broken 
forth  from  the  master  mind  ;  which  had  streamed 
fi'om  his  illumined  page  all  gloriously  upward, 
above  the  pinnacles  of  worldly  grandeur,  till  it 
mingled  its  equal  beams  with  that  of  th^bright- 
est  constellations  in  the  intellectual  firmament  of 
England. 

*'In  taking  my  seat,  sir.  I  beg  leave  to  renew 
my  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me,  and  to  pro- 
pose as  a  toast — 

"The  Scots'  Charitable  Societt,  tihb 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  aivd  thb 
welfare  of  each  of  its  members.*' 

The  following  extract  presents  two  kiuds  of 
style,  of  each  of  which  Mr.  Everett  is  a  master 
— simple  narrative  and  gorgeous  declamstioa. 
lie  is  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  Of  this  gallant  little  company,  seven  were 
killed  and  ten  wounded,  a  quarter  part  at  least 
of  the  number  drawn  up,  and  a  most  signal  proof 
of  the  firmness  with  which  they  stood  the  British 
fire.  Willingly  would  I  do  justice  to  the  sepa- 
rate merit  of  each  individual  of  this  heroic  band-; 
but  tradition  has  notfuruished  us  the  means.  A 
few  iuteresting  anecdotes  have,  however,  been 
preserved.  Jedediah  Munroe  was  one  of  the 
wounded.  Not  disheartened  by  this  circum- 
stance, instead  of  quitting  the  field,  he  marched 
with  bis  company,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  to 
Concord,  and  was  killed  in  the  afternoon.  £be- 
uezer  Munroe,  Jun.,  received  two  wounds,  and 
a  third  ball  through  his  garments.  William  Tidd, 
the  second  in  command  of  the  company,  was 
pursued  by  Major  Pitcairne,  on  horseback,  up 
the  north  road,  with  repeated  cries  to  stop,  or  he 
was  a  dead  man  !  Haviug  leaped  the  fence,  he 
discharged  his  gun  at  his  pursuer,  and  thus  com- 
pelled him  in  turn  to  take  flight.  Robert  Mun- 
roe was  killed,  with  Parker,  Muzzy,  and  Jona- 
than Harrington,  on  or  near  the  line  where  the 
company  was  formed.  Robert  Munroe  had 
served  in  the  French  wars.  He  was  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  his  company  at  the  capture  of  Lou- 
isburg,  iu  1758.  He  now  lived  to  see  set  up  for 
the  first  time  the  banner  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence. He  saw  it  raised  amidst  the  handful 
of  his  brave  associates;  alas  that  he  was  struck 
down,  without  living,  like  you,  venerable  survi- 
vors of  that  momentous  day, — to  behold  it — as 
it  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun — at 
the  head  of  the  triuniphant  hosts  of  America! 
All  hail  to  the  glorious  ensign !  Courage  to  the 
heart  and  strength  to  the  hand,  to  which,  in  all 
time,  it  shall  be  intrusted!  May  it  forever  wave 
in  honor,  in  unsullied  v^lory^  and  patriotic  hope, 
on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  country's 
strongholds,  on  the  tented  plain,  on  the  wave- 
rocked  topmast!  Wheresoever  on  the  earth*8 
surface  the  eye  of  the  American  shall  behold  it, 
may  he  have  reason  to  bless  it!  On  whatsoever 
spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a 
lootbold,  humanity  a  brave  champion,  and  reli- 
gion an  altar!     Though  stained  with  blood  in  a 
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rigbteoufl  cause,  may  it  never,  in  any  cause,  be 
stained  with  shame  !  Alike,  when  its  gorgeous 
folds  shall  wanton,  in  lazy  holiday  triumph,  ou  the 
summer  breeze,  and  its  tattered  fragments  be 
dimly  seen  through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it  be 
the  joy  and  pride  of  the  American  heart!  First 
raised  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty,  in  that 
cause  alone  may  it  forever  spread  out  its  stream- 
ing blazonry  to  the  battle  and  the  storm  !  First 
raised  in  this  humble  village,  and  since  borne  vic- 
toriously across  the  continent  and  on  every  sea, 
may  virtue,  and  freedom,  and  peace  forever  fol- 
low where  it  leads  the  way  !  The  banner  which 
was  borne  on  this  spot,  by  a  village  hero*,  was 
not  that  whose  glorious  folds  are  now  gathered 
round  the  sacred  depository  of  the  ashes  of  his 
brave  companions,  as  they  lie  before  us.  He 
carried  the  old  provincial  flag  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  As  it  had  once  been  planted  in  triumph 
on  the  walls  of  Louisburg,  Quebec,  and  Mon- 
treal, it  was  now  raised  in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage, among  a  band  of  brave  men,  some  of  whom 
had  followed  it  to  victory  in  distant  fields,  and 
now  rallied  beneath  it,  in  the  bosom  of  their 
homes,  determined,  if  duty  called  them,  to  shed 
their  blood  in  its  defence.  May  Heaven  approve 
the  omen  !  The  ancient  standard  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  was  displayed  for  the  confederating 
colonies  before  the  Star-Spangled  Bannkrof 
THE  Union  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze.  Should 
the  time  come,  (which  God  avert!)  when  that 
sacred  banner  shall  be  rent  in  twain,  may  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  first  raised  her  standard  in  the 
cause  of  United  America,  be  the  last  by  whom  it 
is  deserted  !  As  many  of  her  children,  who  first 
raised  that  standard  on  this  spot,  fell  gloriously 
in  its  defence,  so  may  the  last  son  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  whom  it  shall  be  intrusted,  not  yield  it 
but  in  the  mortal  agony  !" 

*  Joi«eph  Simonds  was  the  ensign  of  the  Lexington 
company,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 


DISCIPULUS. 

A  TALE  OF  ST.  VALEiNTINE'S  EVE. 

I. 

Die  Geistcrwelt  isl  nicht  verse hlosscn. — Faust. 

Discipulus  sat  by  the  dying  embers.  His  lamp 
burnt  faintly,  as  though  his  melancholy  musings 
had  dimmed  its  light.  Pleasant  thoughts  of  the 
Past  filled  his  heart,  but  mingled  with  mournful 
fears  lest  the  hours  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell 
in  his  waking  dreams  should  be  lost  to  him  for- 
ever. He  dreaded  lest  the  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  passion  in  the  human  heart  should  work 
a  change;  and  at  sadder  moments  chill  appre- 
hensions crossed  him  lest  the  deadly  shaft,  which 
seems  ever  to  be  launched  when  man*s  hope  is 
brightest,  should  even  now  be  aimed. 

The  moon  looked  down  into  his  lone  chamber, 
as  she  is  wont  to  look  upon  those  who  keep  the 


watches  of  the  night.  The  feathered  warUw 
of  the  wood  sing  sweetHt  where  the  echoes  res- 
pond to  their  music.  Thus  too  doth  the  soul  <rf 
man  dwell  more  earnestly  on  the  dreariness  of 
life,  the  solemn  realities  of  the  grave,  when  fas 
muses  in  the  calm,  silvery  light  of  the  mooD.  Sfai 
hath  known  no  fatigue,  no  weariness,  no  disqsis- 
tude.  She  smiled  on  creation  and  joined  themora- 
ing  stars  in  their  first  songs  of  joy.  ShebchcM 
the  coming  of  the  floods,  and  looked  upon  a  deso- 
lated worid  with  the  same  serene  countenaacs 
that  had  shone  ou  Eden.  The  towns  of  ancieat 
Priam,  the  temples  of  classic  Greece,  the  ha3k 
of  ill-fated  Dido,  the  theatres  of  imperial  Robm. 
the  pyramids,  those  cities  of  the  dead,  the  giMed 
fanes  of  the  caciques,  the  glory  that  sat  hetweca 
the  cherubim,  the  agony  which  had  marked  ifae 
birth  of  a  New  Revelation— all — all  were  wit 
nessed  by  her  with  the  same  peaceful,  earnest 
smile  as  that  with  which  she  looked  into  the rooB 
of  our  lonely  Discipulus. 

*'Ugh!  ugh!"  coughed  a  harsh  voice.  Ov 
hero  started.  The  sound  came  from  a  litlle  old 
man  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  twinkling  eyes,  wlw 
had  seated  himself  on  the  opposite  of  the  fire- 
place. The  stranger  was  dressed  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  bat — a  coat  buttoned  close  to  the  cfaia, 
but  which  seemed  to  be  literally  extingniabed  by 
the  multitude  of  pockets  with  which  it  was  adorn- 
ed—red  breeches,  and  top  boots,  none  too  wide 
for  his  ample  calf. 

''  Ugh !  ugh !  a  cold  night  this,"  said  the  Tisitor, 
as  be  industriously  coaxed  the  half-burnt  wood 
into  a  cheerful  blaze. 

'« Yes,  very  cold,''  responded  Discipnlua.  "Al- 
low me  to  ask — 

'* My  name?  eh!  oh,  all  in  good  time.  Bat 
do'nt  you  keep  something  with  which  to  warn 
one's  inner  man  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?" 

**  Certainly — here  is  some  tolerable  Madeira." 

"  Fine  wine  that — good  body — though  1  coa- 
fess  that  a  jorum  of  hot  whiskey  punch  woaM 
have  been  more  to  my  liking  such  a  devilish  cold 
night  as  this.  You  see  I  am  not  Old  Nick,  tboogfa 
I  did  get  into  your  room  without  your  know- 
ledge.    No,  my  fine  fellow,  I'm  a  saint." 

**  A  saint!  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
saints  were  people  who  had  so  completely  sab- 
limated  the  earthly  portion  of  their  mortal  frames, 
as  to  have  gradually  evaporated  into  the  Cal- 
endiir." 

*'  No  such  thing.  Saints  are  good  fellows,  who 
say  their  prayers  regularly  night  and  morning — 
swear  a  little  now  and  then — take  a  cheeiM 
glass  of  wine,  or  mug  9f  toddy,  on  befitiing  oe» 
casions,  and  eschew  temperance  societies  and  aH 
kindred  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Vice." 

**  Really,  my  dear  sir,  you  open  to  me  some 
new  views  on  the  subject  of  canonizatioa.   I 
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tlioagbt  in  my  ignonince,  that  it  wag  only  to  be 
obtained  by  vigils  and  mortifications.** 

'*  Backbiting  and  self-righteousness — sit  up  all 
Bifcht  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  one*s  neigh- 
bors in  honor  of  one's  self— fasting  twice  a  week 
that  one  may  say  to  his  fellow -sinner,  'stand  by, 
for  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  No,  no — Pra  a  saint, 
but  does  my  face  look  like  a  whited  sepulchre?** 

**  Really,  I  must  say,  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance in  color  at  least.  Come!  let  me  fill  up 
yoar  glass  to  onr  better  acquaintance.*' 

•*  Sir,  here's  to  your  very  good  health.  And 
now  I  don't  ask  anything  about  yourself,  for  I 
have  long  had  my  eye  upon  you.  As  for  myself, 
my  history  is  told  in  but  few  words.  I  am 
St.  Valentine." 

*♦  St.  Valentine !  Allow  me  to  drink  your  health 
ifi  a  bumper." 

*»With  pleasure,  and  then  we'll  have  another 
to  the  fair  girl  whose  messenger  I  am  to-night." 

**  My  dear  saint,  you  are  thrice  welcome — I 
am  ready  to  pledge  her  in  three  times  three." 

**  All  in  good  time.  By  Jove,  I'm  glad  to  find 
yon  such  a  jovial  fellow.  I  thought  there  was 
metal  in  yon,  although  you  kept  yourself  im- 
mured so  strictly  among  your  books.  So  there's 
a  package  for  you.     I  want  an  answer." 

Discipulus  perused  its  contents  with  eager 
haste:  a  joyous  smile  overspread  his  counte- 
aaoce ;  yet  every  now  and  then  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  When  he  had  finished,  he  leaned  bis  head 
upoD  his  hand.  Presently  be  looked  up,  and  be- 
thinking himself  of  bis  answer,  began  to  write. 
The  words  flew  from  beneath  his  pen.  He  wrote 
from  a  full  heart. 

*'  What !  not  done  yet?  You  are  a  long  time 
about  inditing  your  sonnet.  Let  me  see  what 
yoQ  have  written.     Oh,  dear  me ! 

'  Earth's  mioions  greet  with  a  smile.* 

Very  true ;  that  is,  when  they  have  reason  to 
court  your  acquaintance — 

*  If  yet  here  linger  the  trusty  and  true, 
Lonely  they  hasten  to  yon  welkin  blue.' 

Very  false.  No.  The  trusty  and  true-hearted 
have  a  chemical  affiuity  for  each  other.  He  who 
dwells  an  isolated  spirit,  does  so  because  he  lives 
within  his  own  selfish  world.  Besides,  my  friend, 
for  yon  to  spenk  so.  For  shame!  No.  I  will 
take  no  such  gloomy  words  to  that  true  and  trusty 
girl  to  darken  her  bright  soul.  FIl  chant  you  an 
answer,  and  do  you  write  it  down  as  your  own. 
But  first  a  glass  of  that  Madeira.  Much  speak- 
ing has  made  me  thirsty." 

**  But,  Reverend  sir,  may  not  the  soul  be  sad 
even  for  its  own  weal  ?" 

"  Oh !  more  of  that  hereafter.  My  song;  first. 
Come  !     Indite  *St.  Valentine's  Song,'  whilst  I 


accompany  myself  with 
Indite,  I  say.     Indite  : 


the  shovel  and  toogs. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  SONG. 
1. 

Oft  sadly  I  have  sun^, 

But  never  again 
Will  I  suike  my  rude  lyre 

To  BO  mournful  a  strain. 


Ilcnceforth  I  will  bear  me 
In  the  Biruggle  of  life, 

As  fittelh  a  warrior 
FuU  arm6d  for  strife. 

3. 

In  sadness,  in  sorrow, 

In  darkest  despair, 
ril  manfully  bear  me 

With  heart  of  good  cheer. 


Fve  something  to  strive  for, 

Which  like  as  a  star 
O'er  life's  stormy  ocean, 

Doth  shine  from  afar. 

'« Now,  is  not  that  better  than  your  dolorous 
verses." 

**  True,  most  excellent  saint.  I  thank  thee  for 
the  song,  and  shall  most  gladly  adopt  it  as  my 
own.  But  few  have  your  happy  gift  of  teaching 
wisdom  in  a  cheerful  strain." 

**It  is  the  only  way  in  which  true  wisdom  is 
ever  taught.  The  knowledge  picked  up  by  the 
wayside  of  life  is  pretty  much  the  only  availa- 
ble knowledge  which  man  possesses.  Besides, 
gravity  is  the  essence  of  imposture."* 

**But  does  not  gaiety  seem  iuconsistent  with 
deep  thought  ?  Thought  flickers  up  in  the  soul 
like  lightning  in  the  cloudy  sky,  restless,  un- 
certain— leaving  behind  a  darkness  deeper  and 
more  sombre  than  that  which  it  had  served  mo- 
mentarily to  dissipate." 

Here  Discipulus  paused.  For  some  time  past 
he  had  fell  chilly ;  growing  colder  and  colder, 
until  just  then  his  heart  seemed  to  cease  beating. 
He  felt  himself,  like  Buosa  da  Ducra,  "a  sinner 
pinched  in  ice.^'f  He  struggled  violently  to  free 
himself  from  his  freezing  shackles.  He  awoke. 
Yes,  he  awoke.  No  wonder  that  he  was  cold. 
He  had  been  dreaming,  and  his  cloak  had  fallen 
off  during  his  slumbers.  But  we  are  too  hasty. 
We  must  first  of  all  tell  who  Discipulus  was, 
how  he  got  there,  and  what  he  was  doing.    We 

•  Shaftesbury. 

t  lo  vidi,  potrai  dir,  quel  da  I    era 
La,  dove  i  peccntori  i«tanno  frepchi. 

DaTUe.'In/emQ,  XXXIl  11^117. 
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must  introduce  our  hero  to  our  readers.  It  is 
no  joke  to  write  a  biographical  sketch.  It  is 
much  easier  to  narrate  facts,  or  enunciate  senti- 
ments. But  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  this  history,  that  those  who  honor  it 
with  a  perusal,  should  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
individual  whose  life  and  adventures  it  professes 
to  record. 

The  room,  into  which  the  moonlight  before 
described  made  its  way,  was  small,  with  a  low 
ceiling,  and  but  scantily  furnished.  A  few  boards 
run  across  in  a  sort  of  alcove  served  as  book- 
shelves to  some  volumes,  whose  miscellaneous 
character,  alone  suflTiced  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  their  possessor.  But  this  was 
still  further  illustrated  by  the  various  languages 
in  which  their  contents  were  embodied.  Here 
was  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Spinoza's  Ethics 
and  Epistles  alongside  of  Calviu*s  Institutes — 
both  written  in  medieval  Latin.  A  received  edi> 
tion  of  St.  Augustine's  works  lay  upon  "  The 
Apician  Anecdotes,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of 
Culinary  Facts  and  Receipts."  The  Sorrow^s  of 
Wertherin  the  original,  a  language  but  little  stu- 
died at  the  time  our  history  begins,  was  stuck 
within  a  volume  of  Barrow's  Sermons.  Plato's 
dialogues  and  the  Baria  of  Johannes  Secun- 
dus,  Uobbe's  Leviathan  and  *'The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  Berzelius  and  Grotius,  St.  Jerome  and 
Coke  Littleton,  physics  and  metaphysics,  phi- 
losophy and  folly,  sermons  and  plays,  pamphlets 
and  tomes,  together  with  many  a  specimen  of 
the  quaint  and  multiform  productions  of  the  press 
were  piled  up  in  **the  most  admired  disorder." 
Nor  was  poetry  wanting,  for  there  was  many 
a  volume  from  Homer  and  Horace,  Dante  and 
Tasso,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Voltaire  and 
Lope,  to  the  living  authors,  then  sounding  the 
lyre,  and  making  golden  music  destined  to  be- 
come immortal.  But  the  poetry  of  Discipulus 
was  in  bis  heart.  Ilis  books  were  for  his  head. 
But  in  his  memory  he  cherished  the  celestial  stniins 
whose  living  fire  permeated  his  w  hole  intellec- 
tual and  moral  being.  Even  as  the  Gebir  bows 
in  adoration  before  the  vivifying  luminary  of  day, 
60  did  he  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Poesy.  It 
was  to  him  in  the  place  of  religion.  Nay  it  was 
to  him  religion  itself.  With  his  wild,  enthusias- 
tic desires — his  young,  untrained  feelings — his 
vague,  mysterious  yearnings  for  spiritual  truth — 
his  fierce,  uncomprehended  struggles  with  the 
dark  qupstious  of  life  and  death — his  hopeless, 
yet  oft' repeated  strivings  to  know  God  and  to 
search  him  out,  he  had  lost  sight  of  religion  as  n 
consolation,  a  support  and  a  duty.  He  had  be- 
taken himself  to  poetry  as  a  consolation,  to  phi- 
losophy as  a  support;  and  though  he  felt  the 
meagreness  of  the  one,  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
other — though  his  heart  told  him  that  the  soul's 


cravings  were  above  human  thougbts,  still,  ihif 
were  to  him  the  best  comfort  whicli  his  pooK» 
bewildered  mind  could  furnish. 

Oflf  in  one  corner  of  the  room  was  acovck 
which  looked,  so  narrow  were  its  du]ieDstoiia»  m 
though  it  had  been  originally  a  very  model  of  tbai 
sort  of  sleeping  accommodation  kaowo  amoagiR 
the  upholsterers  as  "  a  single  bedstead.'*  A  ihds 
table  was  placed  just  in  front  of  the  6ro-pbct, 
at  which  our  hero  was  seated.  Uo  bad  beoi 
writing,  till  shortly  before  our  story  bogina,  wka 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  exertioD  be  had  £ifiea 
asleep  in  his  chair.  Whilst  in  this  ataia  tbespmi 
world  had  opened  to  him,  as  ah-eady  oarraiel, 
though  as  we  have  aJ ready  seen,  the  diaclosons 
were  not  of  much  importance.  Still*  wilii  all 
that  we  have  said,  we  have  not  yet  sold  our  lead- 
ers who  Discipulus  was.  We  hasten  to  aaswer. 
Discipulus  then  was  a  gentleman  rejoiemg  ia 
some  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  few  add 
mouths,  but  his  pale  face,  his  haggard,  caPO-wsia 
look  would  have  better  suited  au  age  thrice  tint 
to  which  he  was  eutitled  in  the  records  of  the 
Family  Bible.  Descended  from  a  proud  and 
well-born  family,  he  had  all  the  pbjaical  charac- 
teristics of  birth  and  breeding.  Hia  features  be- 
tokeued  all  that  susceptibility  to  emotion  sod 
feeliug,  which  characterizes  the  Grecian  style  of 
couuteuance,  particularly  the  upper  lip,  thatevca 
in  the  lifeless  marble  seems  tremulous  with  sea- 
sibility.  The  pallor  of  his  face,  aud  the  anxiofis- 
ness  of  his  expression  were  owing  to  two  causes, 
one  was,  continued  ill  health;  the  other  was,  hii 
situation  iu  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  For 
nearly  four  years  prior  to  the  moonlight  night  ia 
question  had  disease  more  or  less  ravaged  his 
frame.  Month  after  month  had  rolled  by,  yearaficr 
year  passed  on,  but  they  brought  in  tbeir  flight 
only  partial  changes  to  the  weary  sufferer.  Yet 
no  words  of  complaint  fell  from  his  lipa.  When 
a  pang  more  fierce  than  usual  racked  his  highly 
wrought  nervous  organization,  the  compressed 
lip,  and  the  deepened  expression  of  eye  might 
have  told  a  close  observer  a  story  of  suppressed 
anguish.  But  he  gave  no  other  sign.  These 
very  sufferings,  however,  had  not  been  withoac 
their  beneficent  influences.  The  boura,  thus  u- 
ken  from  sleep  by  physical  pain,  were  spent  ia 
sweet  comrauuion  with  those  ancient  sages  or 
inspired  bards  whose  uttered  thoughts  have  bad 
so  much  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

But  as  we  have  already  said,  Discipulus  had 
another  cause  of  depression  and  anxiety,  his  pe- 
cuniary situation.  Something  more  than  a  year 
before  our  story  opens,  he  had  been  thrown  oa 
his  own  resources.  Great  financial  disastem  bad 
befiillcn  the  country  for  a  period  of  some  two 
successive  years.  Uis  family  amongst  others Ind 
suffered,  and  that  moat  deeply*     la  other  wordib 
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^kvf  were  ruined.  He  was  tben  ao  undergradu- 
ate of  a  college*  By  dint  of  great  exertion  and 
economy,  he  was  able  to  maintain  bimaelf  for  a 
fti»w  months  at  the  institution,  long  enough  to 
take  the  second  honor  of  his  class  for  the  year, 
with  the  fair  prospect  of  graduating  at  its  head. 
Ant  the  stern  necessity  of  living  compelled  him 
to  forego  scholastic  triumphs,  ile  must  go  forth 
iDto  the  wide  world,  and  forth  he  went  to  obtain 
employment,  which  might  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  whilst  he  studied  for  a  pro- 
Cession.  He  suceeeded  in  procuring  a  situatiou, 
where,  in  consideration  of  taking  charge  of 
heavy  pecuniary  concerns  for  a  portion  of  the 
day,  he  received  a  scanty  remuneration.  A  pro- 
vincial magazine  paid  him  a  trifliug  pittance  for 
•Applying  its  columns  with  verses,  tales  and  criti- 
cisois«  some  of  which  passed  under  other  names, 
none  of  which  were  claimed  by  their  unkuown 
author.  It  was  whilst  writing  for  this  journal 
that  Discipulns  had  fallen  into  the  sleep,  iu  which 
we  found  him. 

But  in  the  midst  of  nil  these  difficulties,  with 
health  so  frail,  with  subsistence  so  precarious, 
had  this  boy  embarked  in  the  study  of  that  great 
nnd  noble  science,  the  Law.  Towards  the  at- 
taiomeut  of  professional  knowledge  was  he  bend- 
ing his  most  unwearied  efforts,  and  hence  it  was 
that  Grutius  and  Coke  were  amongst  his  tutelary 
divinities.  In  the  vista  which  opened  beyond  his 
wearisome  present,  he  beheld  visions  of  fantas- 
tic pomp,  of  glorious  deeds,  of  high  triumphs,  of 
successful  tabor.  At  times,  be  saw  a  crowd  gath- 
ered around  some  youthful  speaker,  whoso  words 
kindled  every  eye,  whose  tones  thrillech  every 
ear;  and  as  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude  ascend- 
ed to  the  upper  vaults  of  heaven,  Discipulus 
heard  bis  name  borne  on  the  gale,  and  sound 
on  every  tongue.  For  this  he  toiled  and  patiently 
waited  the  results. 

But  at  other  times  he  sank  back  despondingly. 
Ambition  censed  to  exercide  her  empire  over  her 
slave.  Tben  he  longed  for  the  quiet  repose  of 
the  grave,  and  as  he  thought  upon  it,  his  reflec- 
tion brought  the  same  soothing  influences  to.  his 
restless  spirit,  as  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning 
brings  to  the  cheek  of  the  feverish  invalid.  At 
such  moments  be  fairly  envied  the  mountain  flow- 
er, which  fades  away  iu  its  undisturbed  retreat, 
unseen  and  unknown.  It  blooms  without  giving 
pleasure,  it  perishes  without  causing  regret. 

But  whilst  we  have  been  indulging  in  this  epi- 
sode, Discipulus  has  trimmed  his  lamp,  gathered 
bis  cloak  once  more  around  him,  and  rapidly 
completed  his  '*  article**  for  the  journal.  This 
finished,  he  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  gazed 
pensively  at  the  moon  awhile,  and  then  retired 
.to  rest*  where  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present. 


VOX  ET  PRiETEREA  NIHIL. 

I've  been  haunted  all  night,  I*vc  been  haunted  all  day 
By  the  ghost  of  a  song,  by  the  shade  of  a  lay, 
That  with  mcaninglesp  words  and  profusion  of  rhyme 
To  R  dreamy  and  musical  rhythm  keeps  time; 
A  simple,  but  still  a  most  magical  strain^ 
lis  dim  monotones  have  bewildered  my  brain 
With  a  specious  and  cunning  appearance  of  thought 
I  seem  to  be  catching,  but  never  have  caught. 

I  know  it  embodies  some  yery  sweet  things 
And  almost  divine  is  the  burden  it  sings. 
But  again,  and  again,  and  still  always  again, 
It  has  died  on  my  cur  at  the  wave  of  my  pen  ; 
And  so  it  keeps  courti  ip^  and  shunning  my  quest ; 
As  a  bird,  that  has  just  been  aroused  from  licr  nest. 
Too  fond  to  depart  and  too  frightened  to  stay, 
Only  circles  about  you  and  flutters  away. 

Oh !  give  me  fit  words  for  that  exquisite  song, 
And  you  could  not,  proud  Beauty  !  be  obdurate  long, 
It  would  come  like  a  voice  of  command  from  above. 
And  win  you  to  kindness  and  melt  you  to  loye : 
Not  gilded  with  fancy  nor  tinseled  with  art, 
But  simple  as  feeling  and  warm  as  your  heart. 
It  would  murmur  ray  name  with  so  charming  a  tone, 
As  would  almost  persuade  you  to  wish  it  your  own. 

AGI.AOS. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New- York,  Oct.  18,  1850. 

The  principal  event  of  this  week  in  the  social 
life  of  New-York,  is  the  opening  of  the  New 
Music  Hall,  erected  on  occasion  of  Jenny  Lind's 
viitit  to  this  country.  After  repeated  delays  the 
Hall  received  its  nrtistic  consecration  last  even- 
ing by  the  monster  concert,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  announced  with  a  shrill  flourish  of 
trumpets  by  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  under  the 
direction  of  the  energetic  maestro,  Mr.  Bochsa. 
The  capacity  and  effect  of  the  Hall  were  uni- 
versally admired,  1  believe,  without  a  voice  in 
dissent.  The  application  of  acoustic  princi- 
ples, even  those  that  may  be  deemed  best  estab- 
lished, to  practical  architecture,  is  so  delicate  and 
uncertain  a  process,  that  the  builders,  as  well  as 
the  public,  have  great  reason  to  be  gratified  at 
the  result  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  principal  European  halls,  that  no  one 
is  better  adapted  to  perfect  musical  expression, 
while  the  accommodations  for  the  audience  are 
on  such  an  ample  and  convenient  scale,  as  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect.  The  seats 
are  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  each  other, 
and  sufficient  elbow  room  is  allowed  to  satisfy  the 
most  aldermanic  dimensions.  Great  taste  is  dis- 
played in  the  embellishments  of  the  Hall,  which 
are   classic   and   graceful,   without   beiag    too 
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profuse,  giving  nti  air  of  refined  elegance  to  the 
•cene,  and  delighting  the  eye  with  the  agreeable 
harmony  of  colors,  which  forms  an  admirable 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.  The  stage  is  surmounted  with 
the  portrait  of  Jenny  Liud,  looking  down  with 
beautiful  benignity  from  the  queen- like  elevation, 
mad  recalling  the  charm  of  her  personal  charac- 
ter* even  to  those  who  question  her  supremacy 
as  a  vocalist.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  feci  thrit 
at  last  we  have  a  Temple  of  the  Muses  worthy 
of  the  name,  especially  after  having  been  so  long 
compelled  to  listen  to  concerts,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  that  dismal,  graceless,  inexcusable  relic  of 
New-England  Puritiiuism,  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle. Apollo  and  John  Calvin  in  such  inti< 
mate  proximity, — it  is  a  desecration  of  both.  J 
do  not  forget  the  pleasant  Italian  Opera  even- 
ings, nor  the  enchantments  of  Jenny  Liud  at 
Castle  Garden,  but  it  was  almost  like  listening 
to  music  in  the  open  air,  and  constantly  made 
you  lament  that  such  a  wealth  of  delicious  har- 
monies should  be  wasted  on  blank,  unconscious 
apace. 

But  let  me  find  my  way  back  to  Tripler  Hall, 
(as  it  is  to  be  most  unpoetically  styled,)  and  to 


entific  execution  in  the  performance  of  Mb  giori* 
ous  symphony,  but  the  effect  on  ears  not  too  In- 
tidious  for  enjoyment  was  wonderful.  I  can  oaly 
express  my  astonishment  that  an  orcfaeetra,  or- 
ganized with  so  much  haste,  and  under  00  maey 
disadvantages,  with  very  imperfect  drilling, 
should  have  been  able  to  render  the  noble  eon- 
position  of  Beethoven  with  so  great  spirit  and 
power.  It  was  a  delightful  foretaste  of  what 
may  be  expected  during  the  aerioa  of  coacero 
that  are  promised. 

Madame  Bishop  was  loudly  greeted,  as  she 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  the  audience  evidenliy 
being  prepossessed  in  her  faTor,  and  disposed  ta 
give  her  full  justice  in  the  comparison  which  she 
has  unwisely  challenged  with  Jenny  Lind.  Her 
vocalization  was  clear,  liquid,  sweet,  and  aciea- 
tific.  The  precision  of  ber  execution  called  faffth 
a  warm  tribute  of  applause  from  critical  ama- 
teurs, but  the  performance  was  too  professioaal, 
too  even,  too  self-possessed,  with  no  bursts  of 
passionate  emotion,  to  enkindle  tho  entbnstasai 
of  the  audience.  It  was  seen  at  once  that  ths 
pretension  of  rivalling  Jenny  Lind  in  the  adnu- 
ration  of  the  public  was  only  ridiculoaa. 

Jenny  Lind*s  return  to  New  York  b  now  ex- 


Madame  Bishop^s  concert.      On   entering    the  pected  with  great  impatience.    With  her  atraage, 
Hall,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  an-  magnetic  power  over  an  audience,  growing quha 


aounced  for  the  concert  to  begin,  I  was  quite 
shocked  to  find  only  a  thin  sprinkling  of  people, 
where  I  had  expected  to  struggle  through  a  crowd 
in  order  to  step  foot  within  the  interior.  Before 
the  clock  struck  the  hour,  however,  the  seats 
near  the  proscenium  began  to  be  tolerably  well 
filled,  but  throughout  the  whole  evening  there 
were  so  many  instances  of  what  nature  abhors, 
as  to  give  an  uucomfortnble,  desolate  sense  of 
loneliness,  which  even  the  sight  of  the  closely- 
packed  orchestra  could  not  dissipate.  To  make 
bad  worse,  there  were  so  many  faults  in  the  ar- 
rangement, that  the  concert  was  delayed  till 
nearly  nine  o*clock;  the  audience  began  to  grow 
uneasy;  soon  became  noisy;  nervous  people  got 
fidgety;  Bochsa  came  forward  with  an -apology 
in  bad  English;  while  the  rain  out  of  doors, 
which  was  now  falling  briskly,  and  the  discon- 
tent inside  at  the  delay,  effectually  wet-blanketed 
what  enthusiasm  there  was  in  reserve  beneath 
the  white  vests  and  opera-cloaks  that  were  scat- 
tered at  intervals  along  the  settees. 

The  presence  of  Bochsa  at  length  announced 
that  all  was  right,  and  omitting  mostof  the  usual 
preliminary  tuning  and  experimenting,  the  gi- 
gantic orchestra,  with  tho  no  less  gigantic  im- 
pressario,  commenced  the  first  piece  of  the  pro- 
gramme. This  was  Beethoven's  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  Minor,  No.  5.     It  was  decidedly  the 


as  much  out  of  the  spontaneous  homaf^e  which 
the  heart  pays  to  a  generous  nature,  as  to  her 
extraordinary  musical  gifts,  I  do  not  anticipats 
any  cooling  down  of  the  popular  excitement. 
Her  voice  no  doubt  will  display  new  qualities  ia 
the  Tripler  Hall,  though  I  am  persuaded  there 
will  be  a  considerable  portion  of  our  masacal 
critics  who  will  continue  to  deny  her  claim  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  her  art. 

Believing  that  all  truth  is  promoted  by  fair 
controversy,  I  think  the  efiect  of  the  discussion 
which  she  has  called  forth,  on  both  sides,  will  be 
to  increase  and  elevate  the  musical  taste  of  this 
country.  I  know  not  why  we  should  pin  oar 
faith  on  foreign  dictation  in  this  matter,  mors 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  certain,  that  no  criti- 
cisms of  a  higher  order  for  acuteness  and  scien- 
tific discrimination  have  as  yet  appeared  00  Jenny 
Lind  than  several  which  I  could  name  from  ths 
American  press. 

An  agreeable  addition  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual resources  of  New-York  for  the  coming 
winter,  and  I  hope  indeed  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, is  the  Athenaeum,  which  has  recently  been 
established  as  a  private  speculation  in  the  upper 
part  of  Broadway.  The  apartments  devoted  la 
this  purpose  consist  of  a  Reading  Room,  a  Con- 
versation Room,  and  a  Chess  Room,  all  of  them 


jewel  of  the  evening.     The  critics, of  whom  I  am  |  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  luxurious  elegance  in  keep- 
not  one,  find  fault  with  the  want  of  finished,  sci-  ing  with  their  respective  objects,  and  presenting 
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a  great  temptation  to  those  who  wish  to  dispose 
of  their  leisure  in  a  manner  which  comhines  the 
charms  of  society  with  the  freedom  of  literary 
retirement.  The  Reading-Room  is  to  he  liber- 
ally furnished  with  the  periodical  literature  of 
every  civilized  country.  Thus  far  the  Conver- 
•atton  Room  seems  to  present  the  greatest  at- 
tractions, for  in  addition  to  the  charms  of  the 
fragrant  weed,  (the  only  provision  made  for  the 
material  nature,)  you  may  drop  in  there  of  a  fine 
evening  and  meet  with  the  most  interesting  men 
of  the  city, — poeU,  authors,  journalists,  mer- 
cbant*prince6,  merchant-tailors,  Genin  no  doubt 
Barnum  when  he  returns,  the  great  lights  of  the 
chnrcb  and  the  bar,  and  indeed  every  thiug  of 
the  mascnlipe  gender  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
many -coloured,  embroidered,  magnificent,  and 
humbngerous  texture  of  social  life  in  this  restless 
aad  polyglottal  Babel  of  a  city.  The  Chess 
Room,  too,  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
myBteries  of  that  game,  is  not  without  its  taci- 
turn votaries,  brooding  with  oriental  solemnity 
over  the  chances  of  a  favorable  move.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  liberal  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  tbe  reception  of  strangers.  For  a  lim- 
ited period,  visitors  to  tbe  city  may  be  introdu- 
ced by  subscribers  and  enjoy  all  tbe  privileges  of 
the  institution.  Outside  of  the  club,  there  has 
been  no  place  so  agreeable  for  an  hour  or  two's 
lounge  in  the  evening.  I  advise  my  friends  not 
to  overlook  this,  when  arranging  their  amuse- 
ments on  a  visit  to  New- York. 

The  Panorama  of  Cuba,  by  Loomis,  which 
baa  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Minerva  Rooms  for 
the  week  past,  is  a  work  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  It  has  not  tbe  glare  and  clap-trap 
ivbich  so  often  disgust  us  in  paintings  of  this 
kind,  but  is  a  production  of  long  continued  study 
and  excellent  taste.  The  artist,  who  is  still  a 
young  man,  has  resided  in  Cuba  for  several  years, 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
work.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  allowed 
unusual  facilities  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  Seldom  has  a  stranger  been  enabled  to 
observe  the  interior  of  institutions,  to  which  he 
-was  permitted  to  have  free  access.  With  a  re- 
markable power  of  delineation,  and  an  unerring 
tact  in  the  selection  of  scenes,  he  has  reproduced 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  beautiful 
island  with  a  vivid  and  expressive  naturalness, 
which  sufficiently  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  rep- 
resentation. I  am  told  by  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  localities  described,  that  they  are 
portrayed  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  effect.  The 
contrast  between  the  picturesque  water  scenery 
and  the  rich  tropical  landscape  is  admirably  sus- 
tained, and  helps  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  the 


senses,  to  which  nothiug  Is  wauting  but  the  fra* 
grant  breath  of  the  forest,  to  convert  into  a  re- 
ality. 

The  season  for  lectures  is  about  to  open  with 
unusual  eclat.  The  Mercantile  Library  Associ- 
ation, which  may  now  claim  the  rank  of  file- 
leader  in  these  intellectual  enterprises,  is  the  first 
to  announce  its  programme.  Its  course  is  to 
commence  with  a  lecture  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple, 
the  famous  Boston  critic,  whose  tongue  is  said 
to  be  no  less  pungent  than  his  pen.  I  heard  htm 
on  one  occasion  last  winter,  when  he  used  more 
rhetorical  legerdemain  than  I  liked  to  witness 
from  a  man  of  his  real  ability.  He  clearly  meant 
to  take  the  audience  captive,  and  he  succeeded. 
But  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  and  down* 
right  force  with  which  he  takes  the  heart  out  of 
a  book,  and  shows  up  its  character  in  the  bright- 
est lij^ht.  He  is  very  popular,  however,  asalec- 
turer  in  New-Englaud  and  I  dare  say  will  call 
together  an  immense  audience  in  New- York. 
Among  other  names  on  the  programme,  I  notice 
those  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder  of  Georgetown,  and 
Geo.  H.  Miles  of  Baltimore,  Catholics  both,  and  * 
gentlemen  of  well-known  eminent  accomplish- 
ments. John  H.  Dwight  of  Boston  lectures  on 
'*  Operatic  Music,**  especially  Don  Giovanni,  a 
subject  to  which  he  is  admirably  qualified  to  do 
justice.  No  other  public  courses  have  yet  been 
announced,  but  we  shall  have  a  plenty,  without 
doubt,  before  the  winter  closes. 

By  the  bye,  I  see  that  Park  Benjamin,  tbe  well 
known  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  has  resumed 
his  residence  in  New-York,  and  announces  his 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  profession  of  a 
lecturer.  I  own  I  am  glad  to  see  cultivated  and 
able  scholars  adopting  a  pursuit  which  has  been 
so  eminently  signalized  by  some  of  the  finest 
minds  both  in  England  and  in  our  own  country. 
Mr.  Benjamin  has  .already  given  proof  of  his 
ability  in  this  departmeut,  and  I  presume,  will 
enter  upon  a  still  more  brilliant  career. 

Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  too,  proposes  to  deliver 
his  lectures  on  the  "History  of  Civilization,"  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  His 
success  in  Boston,  to  be  sure,  where  he  made  a 
commencement,  was  by  no  means  flattering. 
But  this  was  owing  to  incidental  causes,  not  to 
any  defect  in  his  lectures.  He  was  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jenny  Liud  excitement.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  preoccupied,  nor  did  James  under- 
stand the  mode  of  tuning  Boston  opinion  to  a  fu- 
ror. From  nil  that  I  have  heard,  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  his  lectures,  are  profound,  philo- 
sophical, and  of  a  more  popular  character  than 
those  of  Guizot,  and  I  thiuk  he  will  generally  be 
heard  with  iuterest  by  the  most  intelligent  audi- 
ences. 

I  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
younger  poets,  is  busily  engaged  on  an  elaborate 
poem,  entitled  **The  Search  for  Proserpine,'*  to 
which  he  means  to  give  all  the  vigor  of  his 
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intellect.  He  is  known  hitherto  for  bis  little  volume, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  magazines,  but  his 
friends  have  long  deemed  him  capable  of  a  more 
sDstained  performance  than  he  has  yet  attempted. 
His  iiBRginatioD  is  richi  quaiat«  sensuous,  revel- 
ling in  scenes  of  luxuriant  beautVi  and  breathing 
a  certain  warm,  oriental  atmosphere,  iu  which 
he  seems  more  at  home  than  in  any  of  our 
frigid,  colorless,  working-day  realities.  His  miud 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Keats  and  Tenny- 
son, though  he  cannot  be  catted  a  servile  imita- 
tar,  and  1  am  sure  he  will  soon  soar  on  bis  own 
wiug  free  from  the  undue  influence  of  eTery 
master  and  every  model.  It  is  fortunate  for 
Stoddard  that  he  has  never  been  forced  into 
scholastic  moulds;  his  genius  turns  by  instinct  to 
the  poetical  elements  of  classic  antiquity;  but 
they  have  always  been  his  joy,  never  his  task ; 
he  well  knows  how  to  use  them  for  his  owa  pur- 
poaes;  drawn  to  their  perennial  fountains  of 
Deauty  by  the  subtle  aifinities  of  nature,  but  not 
compelled  to  taste  them  to  satiety,  before  he 
could  appreciate  their  sweet  aud  poteut  efficacy. 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  the  discontinuance  of 
John  Timon^'s  lurul)ratlons  in  the  Lorgnette,  the 
last  number  ofwhichhasjust been  issued.  The  fate 
of  this  pleasant  literary  adventure  has  been  some- 
what remarkable.  Coming  suddenly  upon  the 
poblic,  without  any  of  the  usual  antecedents,  it  met 
with  a  decidedly  cold  shoulder  iu  the  first  instance. 
Two  or  three  numbers  fell  almost  dead,  from  the 
press,  before  people  even  began  to  talk  about  it. 
When  at  length  some  curiosity  wasexcited  to  know 
the  author,  it  was  ascribed  to  I  don't  know  how 
many  geniuses  about  town,  roost  of  whom  could 
no  more  have  written  it  than  they  could  have 
bailt  the  Parthenon.  The  critics  slowly  began 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  racy  humor,  the  deUcate 
badinage,  and  the  pure  nervous  English  of  the 
modest  pamphleL  which  was  now  quietly  win- 
ning its  way  to  a  healthy  popularity.  A  book 
never  stood  more  exclusively  on  its  own  merits. 
not  even  the  usual  advertising  puffery  having 
boon  resorted  to  in  its  behalf,  and  all  the  com- 
mettdatioos  of  the  press  being  a  free -will  homage 
to  literary  excellence.  The  anonymous  author 
kept  his  secret  well,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
has  yet  taken  off  the  mask,  though  I  see  to-day 
in  one  of  the  morning  papers  an  attempt  to  show 
from  internal  evidence  that  John  Timon  and  Ik 
Marvel  are  the  same  man,  and  every  body  knows 
that  tba  latter  is  the  signature)  of  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  a  youug  man  of  fine  accomplishments, 
and  destined  to  a  brilliant  literary  career.  If  he 
is  the  writer  of  the  "  The  Lorgnette,"  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  cast  off  the  slough  of  the 
imitatory,  and  appearing  in  his  true  colors,  in- 
stead of  sporting  the  motley.  Carlylese  garb,  in 
which  he  disguised  the  *'  Battle  Summer,*' — a 
book  so  grotesquely  ill  dressed  that  it  has  never 
been  presentable  in  good  company. 

De  Trobriand's  French  Review,  one  of  the 
most  sparkling  and  witty  of  the  New- York  peri 
odichls,  has  just  died  a  natural  death,  having  had 
a  brief  existence  of  only  a  twelvemonth.  It 
never  attained  more  than  a  very  limited  circula- 
tion. Forwhatreason  Icnnnotimagiue.  Itscdi- 
tor  has  a  mind  of  great  b.iliiancy,  is  an  admirable 
critic  in  every  department  of  literature  and  art, 


I  and  writes  with  a  gay,  good  humor  that  is  io  tbe 
'  highest  degree  fasciuating.  llissketchea  of  New- 
York  society  were  piquant  enough,  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle too  highly  spiced  for  the  general  taste,  bot 
redolent  of  a  fine  spirit  of  humor,  and  a  genial, 
social  philosophy.  In  the  last  two  nomberB,  be 
gives  an  admirable  criticism  on  Jenny  IJM, 
more  original,  acute,  and  discriniinating  thanaoy 
thing  which  the  advent  of  the  singing  Sswede  has 
called  forth. 

Among  the  new  books  of  the  past  month,  we 
have  several  novels  of  more  than  ordinary  ioic- 
rest,  but  more.  1  imagine,  than  will  be  apt  to  fiod 
a  great  number  of  readers.  The  beat  Euglisfc 
works  of  fiction  are  so  speedily  reprodured  as  ia 
a  great  degree  to  satisfy  the  appetiie  for  that 
kind  of  reading,  and  for  the  rest,  the  niagaainrs 
in  their  monthly  liberality,  are  sufficient  for  tbs 
most  craving  demands.  **  Grahauie/'  is  the  tide 
of  one  of  these  new  novels,  by  the  author  of  "Tal- 
bot and  Vernon,"  which  with  a  very  defertira 
plot,  contains  passages  of  vigorous  descripiiva, 
and  a  remarkable  variety  of  stirring  incidents 
'*  The  Conspirator,"  by  Miss  £.  A.  Dupay.  is 
another  historical  romance,  describing  the  for? 
tunes  of  Burr  and  Blennerhasset  iu  coaneiion 
with  the  supposed  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States.  Too  ambitious  in  its  style,  whirb  gms 
the  reader  the  sensation  of  walking  on  stiita,  iiii 
really  a  narrative  of  powerful  iniereat,  and  indi- 
cates taleuts  which  might  be  employed  with  great 
succes^  in  this  branch  of  literature.  '*  Louisa 
Powers,"  is  a  story  of  Kentucky  life,  pTeutifuny 
interspersed  with  wild,  thrilling.  Western  legends, 
some  of  them,  indeed,  of  the  ^  half  horse,  balf- 
alligator"  style,  bot  ail  of  them  highly  readable. 
The  author,  whoever  be  may  be,  is  a  decided 
original,  and  gives  a  most  amusing  taste  of  his 
quality  in  occasional  bits  of  philosophy,  religion, 
criticism,  and  other  matters  by  no  means  germane 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  His  book  has  many  ele- 
ments  of  popularity, — it  is  fresh,  dashing,  and  at 
times  almost  riotous, — but  its  exuberant  frolic  is 
softened  by  frequent  touches  of  genuine  pathos-^ 
and  when  it  falls  into  dullness  and  common- 
place,— which  it  rarely  does — it  is  from  malice 
prepense,  and  the  author  is  so  considerate  as  to 
give  his  reader  fair  warning  by  printing  the  te- 
dious episodes  iu  a  different  type.  A  new  edt- 
tiou  of  the '' Salamander,"  by  Mrs.  £.  Oakcs 
Smith,  is  issued  under  the  title  of  **  Hugo,  a  Le- 
gend of  Rockland  Lake,"  a  work  of  peculiar 
beauty  of  style,  but  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
a  species  of  dim,  mystic  sentiment,  which  can 
find  few  admirers  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  initiated. 

The  Harpers  have  issued  two  works  of  mora 
than  common  importance,  though  limited  in  ibeir 
interest  to  scholars — Prof.  Robinson's  '*  Lexicon 
of  the  New -Testament"  a  monument  of  erudi- 
tion, diligence,  and  literary  zeal,  rarely  met  widi 
in  this  country,  and  Prof.  Fowler's  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  "The  English  Language,"  a  trea- 
sure of  philology,  whicb  can  be  highly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  true  genius  and  canonical  usage  of  our  mother 
ton;!;ue.  Prof.  Fowler  was  a  friend  and  relative 
of  Noah  Webster,  and  seem  to  have  iuheriied  his 
philological  enthusiasm. 
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JUDITH  BENSADDIj 

A  TALE. 

CHAPTER  yill. 

DETENTION  AND  SEPARATION   IN   PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

We  entered  the  Chesapeake  after  a  voyage  of 
^ve  days.  In  Hampton  Roads  we  met  a  steam- 
boat on  her  way  from  Norfolk  to  Baltimore.  As 
tfae  day  was  pleasant  and  the  water  smooth,  we 
determined  to  transfer  ourselves  at  once  to  the 
more  speedy  and  comfortable  vehicle  without 
landing  at  Norfolk.  The  boat  instantly  obeyed 
our  signal;  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  snugly 
bestowed  in  our  new  quarters,  and  with  a  mighty 
pnffieg  and  splashing,  were  being  dashed  through 
tfae  waters  of  the  *  Old  Dominion*  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  next  day  we  landed  in 
Baltimore,  where  I  asked  Judith  if  her  feeble 
health  did  not  require  a  day's  rest  before  we  pro- 
ceeded any  further.  She  acknowledged  her  ex- 
treme debility,  but  thought  that  she  could  travel 
ia  steamboats,  and  desired  to  go  on  whilst  she 
was  able :  so  we  took  passage  the  same  after- 
noon, and  proceeded  by  way  of  Frenchtown  to 
Philadelphia.  We  landed  at  the  Chestnut  street 
wharf  tlie  next  day  at  two  o'clock,  and  took  a 
haekaey  coach  to  convey  us  to  one  of  the  prin- 
eipal  hotels  of  the  city.  Judith^s  weakness  was 
now  00  great,  (and  to  me  it  was  alarming,)  that 
she  admitted  her  inability  to  contiuue  our  jour- 
ney, until  her  strength  was  recruited  by  a  day's 
rest.  A  day's  rest  might  have  been  all,  if  an 
aeetdent  had  not  prolonged  our  stay. 

The  coach  bad  stopped  before  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  my  foot  was  on  the  step,  and  my  bands 
were  let  go  to  descend,  when  a  sudden  start  of 
the  horses,  which  were  frightened  by  something 
nnusual,  threw  me  violently  on  the  rough  stones 
of  the  pavement.  I  sprang  up,  unconscious  of 
hurt,  and  ran  after  the  coach,  on  hearing  a  scream 
from  Jndith.  The  horses  were  stopped  within 
ten  yards.  My  feeble  companion,  with  fright  de- 
picted on  her  countenance,  inquired,  as  I  helped 
her  out,  if  I  were  not  badly  hurt. 

*'No,  scarcely  at  all: — yes.  I  believe  I  am  a 
little — Ach !  my  ancle  begins  to  pain  me  some — 
My  hip  seems  to  be  slightly  bruised." 

We  were  now  in  the  front  parlor :  before  we 
reached  a  seat,  I  was  writhing  and  limping  badly. 
8he  looked  anxiously  into  my  face : 

**Mr.  Garame,  you  are  seriously  hurt.'* 

There  was  a  degree  of  animation  In  her  look, 
that  I  had  not  seen  during  the  week  of  her  mourn- 
ing.   I  seated  her  on  the  sofa,  intending  to  go 


instantly  and  speak  for  our  rooms;  but  on  turn* 
ing  round,  I  felt  such  pangs  that  I  dropped  down 
by  her  side,  put  my  band  first  to  my  ankle,  then 
to  my  hip:  but  intending  to  qniet  her  fears,  I 
said : 

*«'Tis  true,  I  am  a  good  deal  hurt^oh !  ah ! — 
but  no  bones  are  broken — I  shall  soon  get  over 
it— ah!  oh!" 

I  could  not  suppress  these  inteijections,  for  at 
every  movement  of  the  wounded  muscles,  a 
needle  seemed  to  shoot  through  the  irritated 
fibres. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  see  Judith,  whose 
languor  had  for  several  days  made  her  positively 
unable  to  walk  without  assistance,  now  rise  from 
the  sofa,  go  alone  to  the  bar-room  .adjoining  the 
parlor,  and  after  speaking  to  the  clerk,  and  hav- 
ing two  servants  called,  return,  and  when  the 
clerk  came  in,  request  me  to  order  rooms  for  us. 
I  told  him  that  the  young  lady  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  deep  distress,  and  that  we  wanted  pri- 
vate chambers  in  a  retired  part  of  the  house, 
with  a  parlor  to  ourselves,  as  the  lady's  situation 
did  not  admit  of  her  mingling  with  strangers. 
We  were  accommodated  in  every  particular. 
When  the  servant  man  came  and  announced  that 
our  rooms  were  prepared  in  the  second  story,  I 
rose  with  difficulty,  and  as  usual  offered  Judith 
my  arm.  She  rose  without  difficulty,  and  look- 
ing into  my  face  with  marks  of  lively  concern  in 
her's,  exclaimed — 

»*  Oh,  Mr.  Garame,  you  cannot  go  up  the  stairs 
withont  assistance;  do,  if  you  please,  let  this 
servant  call  another  to  assist  him  in  supporting 
you." 

I  accepted  the  aid  of  the  servant  on  my  wound- 
ed side,  but  persisted  in  keeping  her  on  the  other. 
Thus  we  made  our  way  up  the  stairs,  which,  to 
my  pleasing  astonishment,  Judith  mounted,  rather 
giving  than  receiving  support.  I  wondered  and 
rejoiced  at  this  sudden  amendment  in  my  dear 
charge.  From  the  moment  when  she  saw  me 
writhing  with  sharp  pains,  a  new  vigor  was  in- 
fused into  her  debilitated  frame,  new  animation 
was  visible  in  her  face,  new  light  beamed  from 
her  eyes ;  and  from  this  moment,  while  she  offi- 
ciated with  the  tenderest  care  as  my  nurse,  her 
health  and  spirits  continued  to  return  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  was  not  only  surprising,  but  at  first 
unaccountable,  and  the  more  so  because  my  suf- 
ferings were  a  new  affliction  to  her;  she  sympa- 
thized keenly  with  every  twinge  of  pain  that  she 
saw  me  endure,  kept  anxious  watch  for  the  mi- 
nutest occasion  to  serve  me,  and  where  she  could 
not  relieve,  to  share  the  suffering.  But  this  pun- 
gent anxiety  on  my  account  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  happy  change  in  her  own  condition : 
it  effectually  diverted  her  mind  from  the  depress- 
ing contemplation  of  her  late  disaster,  gave  a 
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new  tarn  to  tfae  carrent  of  bor  foelings,  started 
aew  traiiM  of  tbooc^t,  «nd  put  the  terrible  acei- 
dent  that  afllieted  her,  far  back  in  the  seriee  of 
iecent  facti  and  interesting  experiences.  Had 
my  sufferings  been  of  a  more  appalling  charac- 
ter, they  might  have  aggravated  her  malady; 
but  they  were  just  sufficient  to  excite  the  Ian* 
guisbiog  powers  of  nature  without  exhausting 
them.  Thus  she  soon  recorered  the  elasticity  of 
her  mind  so  far,  that  she  was  able  in  some  de- 
gree to  control  her  grief  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
■on  and  conscience :  and  this  she  did ;  for  she 
told  me  a  few  days  afterwards,  that  she  deemed 
h  ungrateful  and  rebellious  towards  God  to  per* 
flbt  wilfully  in  grieving  for  any  loss  that  He  saw 
good  to  inflict  upon  us.  Therefore,  although 
ahe  could  not  avoid  moarning  for  the  loss  of  her 
dear  brothert  she  felt  in  duty  bound  to  reconcile 
herself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  to  subdue  a  grief  which  could  serve  no  good 
end,  except  so  far  as  it  was  involuutary,  and 
which  would,  if  wilfully  indulged,  unfit  her  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  the  eoyoyment  of  the  bless- 
ing yet  left  to  her.  One  end  of  grief  might  be, 
■he  thought,  to  exercise  us  in  subduing  it ;  this 
might  be  one  of  the  appointed  trials  of  our  piety 
towards  our  Heavenly  Father,  a  salutary  discip- 
line to  fit  us  for  serving  him  in  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity.  In  these 
rational  and  devout  sentiments  I  fully  concurred 
with  her.  But  it  is  time  to  resume  the  thread  of 
my  narrative. 

I  was  scarcely  disposed  on  the  sofa  in  our  par- 
lor, before  a  surgeon,  (the  most  eminent  in  the 
city,  as  I  afterwards  learned,)  was  ushered  in  by 
a  servant,  and  without  preamble  or  introduction, 
ordered  the  servant  to  "  strip  that  foot."  Judith 
Ittd  just  finished  the  operation  of  pillowing  it 
■oftly  on  a  stool.  As  she  rose  from  ber  reclining 
posture,  she  whispered  to  me  that  the  clerk  had 
sent  for  the  surgeon :  then  she  told  the  maid  in 
waiting  to  lead  the  way  into  her  chamber. 

The  surgeon,  whose  abrupt  order  had  surpri- 
sed, and  for  a  moment  irritated  me,  glanced  at 
my  ankle,  and  pronounced  it  badly  sprained: 
then  in  the  same  breath  he  asked — 

"Have  you  any  other  hurt?" 

"  Ye»t  on  my  hip.'* 

"  Strip  his  hip,  servant— quickly.*' 

He  gave  it  a  hasty  look  and  a  touch. 

"  It  is  only  a  bruise :  rub  it  with  liniment,  and 
apply  a  flake  of  raw  cotton :  put  a  bread  poul- 
tice to  your  ankW* 

♦*How  long  shall  I  be  confined,  doctor?" 

"That  will  depend  on  your  care,  and  on  cir- 
eumstances.  Do  not  tread  on  that  foot;  drink 
no  stimulants,  eat  sparingly,  and  take  a  Seidlitz 
powder  or  two  daily.     Good  day,  sir." 

He  ^ofce  and  was  gone. 


The  next  morning  after  breakfaat  be  ealM 
again — asked  just  three  qnestionsv  ataid  jaat  two 
minutes,  and  was  off  instantly  after  utterias  thess 
words: 

"  Continue  the  same  applications,  till  Aa  avail* 
ing  and  soreness  abate :  nurse  your  aokia  oalfl 
it  is  well ;  a  week  or  more  if  neeoasary ;  and 
if  it  gets  worse  send  for  me.  My  hat,  boy !  Year 
servant,  sir." 

I  saw  him  no  more ;  but  I  did  see  that  be  was 
full  of  business,  and  had  no  need  of  coasplai- 
sance. 

Judith,  my  sweet  nurse,  was  preaaot  wbea  hs 
enjoined  on  me  a  week*s  coD&aemeat  or  i 
I  saw  a  little  cloud  of  sadness  flit ovar  bare 
tenance,  when  she  beard  it.  I  could  easily  i 
jecture  why  this  detention  should  be  unpleasaat 
to  her,  especially  when  I  remembered  wbat  Ei 
had  said  about  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  pissa 
cutton  of  tbeir  journey  :  but  as  to  myself  abaft  I 
confess  it  1  the  prospect  of  delay  foisted  a  sa* 
cret  joy  into  my  heart  in  spite  of  braiaed  i 
and  an  aching  joint— in  spite  too  of  ray  1 
conscience,  which  bade  me  wtah  for  a  apeady 
return  of  Judith  to  her  friends,  whatever  <Seligte 
I  might  take  in  her  company.  But  wben  I  Keeked 
upon  my  dear  companion,  whose  eyea  of  f«v»> 
ving  brightness  were  now  directed  tewafda  aM^ 
how  could  I  help  longing  for  a  ceDtinuaaee  of 
our  intercourse  ?  But  if  the  desire  itself  was 
unconquerable,  it  did  not  snbdue  my  eoii8cie»> 
tious  feeling,  so  as  to  prevent  my  acting  ia  ae- 
cordance  with  my  duty  on  this  occasion.  I  asked 
my  dear  charge  what  was  to  be  done  now :  woaM 
she  wait  until  I  should  be  able  to  travel,  or  weald 
she  write  to  her  BosU»b  friend,  that  he  might 
come  and  meet  her  here  ?  She  auaweied  that 
she  ought  to  write,  and  make  known  ber  sitan- 
tion,  without  delay. 

"Then  (said  she,)  having  done  mydaty. leaa 
wait  patiently,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  you  shall  carry  me  on  further  aftv 
your  recovery,  or  that  my  cousin  shall  be  able  la 
come  and  release  you  from  the  necesmty**^ 

Sbe  retired  to  her  room  and  wrote  the  letter. 
When  she  came  with  it  into  the  parlor  and  rang 
the  bell  for  a  servant  to  have  it  carried  te  ibe 
post-ofiice,  the  marks  of  recent  tears  were  apea 
her  face ;  and  wben  the  servant  closed  the  doer, 
on  goiog  out  with  the  missive  that  would  prob- 
ably in  a  few  days  bring  her  a  new  protector^she 
turned  with  drooping  head  and  ataggerad  te  a 
chair.  No  wonder  that  she  was  deeply  affected, 
for  the  writing  of  thRt  letter  K*^  renewed  the  a^  re- 
membrance of  her  fate."  But,  oh!  the  weaka 
of  human  nature — at  least  of  my  human  i 
for  I — yes,  even  I — so  lately  the  purely  i 
ested,  the  simply  fraternal  lover,  now  lelt  the 
wish  that  a  part  of  her  emotion,  even  the  greaito 
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fmrt,  mi^ht  be  on  account  of  her  approaefaing 
reparation  from  me  myself.    How  was  my  love 
deaceading'  from  ita  angelic  height,  and  settling 
upon  the  low  grounds  of  human  selfishness !     In 
truth,  at  this  moment,  when  I  contemplated  the 
loaa  of  her  society,  my  passion  began  to  be  am- 
bitious of  conquest  and  jealous  of  interference : 
I  coveted  all  the  affection  of  that  dear  heart : 
and  aay  suspicion  that  it  throbbed  for  others,  and 
chiefly  for  them,  whilst  every  sight  and  every 
thought  of  her  raised  the  strongest  pulsations  in 
my  heart,  produced  in  me  an  irritability  and  sen- 
aitiveness  of  feeling,  new,  painfiil,  earthly,  and 
bmniliating  to  think  upon.     Not  only  bow  selfish, 
iMit  bow  inconsistent  had  my  love  become.     It 
had  been  produced,  nourished  and  refined,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  her  various  manifestations  of 
a  heart,  rich  in  every  tender,  virtuous  and  amia- 
ble afection ;  and  now  my  full  grown  or  over- 
grown passion,  after  being  so  born  and  bred,  de- 
miaded  that  for  its  gratification,  she  should  feel 
m  less  dutiful  affection  for  others, .  and  that  in 
»rder  to  satisfy  its  cravings,  she  should  make 
heraeif  less  worthy  of  being  loved.     Still,  how- 
ever, if  I  had  been  sure  that  love  for  me  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  her  heart,  I  might  have 
allowed  other  affections  to  occupy  a  high  but 
attti  a  subordinate  place :  but  whilst  the  prece- 
dency was  unsettled,  I  was  jealous  of  all  possi- 
ble rivals :  even  filial  love  was  not  pleasing  in 
aay  sight. 

Whilst  the  letter  was  speeding  its  way,  and 
^re  waited  for  the  result,  and  for  my  convales- 
cence, our  days  were  spent  almost  exclusively  in 
each  other's  society ; — happy  days  they  were  to 
oae-^transcendantly  happy  I  may  call  them,  not- 
witiistanding  the  cloud-shadows  that  often  flitted 
across  their  summer  brightness.  I  allude  not  to 
corporeal  sufferings;  for  under  the  balmy  care  of 
the  sweetest  nurse  in  the  world,  my  bruises  were 
aeon  mollified,  and  my  wrenched  ankle  ceased 
to  pain  me ;  yet  it  was  a  week  before  I  durst 
attempt  the  passage  from  parlor  to  bed-chamber, 
and  contrariwise,  without  the  help  of  the  servant 
who  attended  upon  me.  But  too  fleeting  seemed 
the  quarter  of  a  moon,  which  brought  my  dear 
companion  the  answer  from  her  cousin  that  he 
would  follow  in  two  or  three  days,  and  request- 
iag  her  kind  friend  to  stay  with  her  until  he  should 
arrive.  That  *kind  friend*  needed  no  persua- 
aion  to  detain  him,  nor  would  he  have  left  her 
one  day  before  necessity  required,  if  he  bad  even 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away. 

Meanwhile  I  saw  with  delight  how  Judith's 
grief  yielded  daily  to  sober  cheerfulness,  and  how 
returning  health  was  continually  restoring  the 
Temal  bloom  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  starry  radi- 
ance to  her  eyes.  Though  still  a  deep  mourner, 
ahe  soon  began  to  show  occasionally,  in  placid 


smiles,  the  budding  promise  of  a  new  apriaf^ 
time  of  the  heart.  Wbea  I  saw  the  first  ef  theaa 
renovated  smiles  illumine  once  aore  the  beao* 
ties  of  her  countenance,  what  a  rushing  tide  of 
joy  flowed  through  my  heart ! 

Every  day  increased  my  admiration  of  this 
extraordinary  maiden.  I  had  seen  her  in  the 
days  of  her  joyous  vivacity,  drinking  the  plea- 
sures of  bountiful  nature  from  a  thousand  springs) 
every  sparkling  feature  and  buoyant  motion  es* 
pressing  the  gaiety  of  an  innocent  heart.  Then, 
all  in  a  moment,  I  had  seen  her  riven  with  a 
thunderbolt  of  misfortune,  and  hurled  into  the 
lowest  deep  of  affliction.  And  bow  I  saw  her 
rising  again  to  the  light  of  consolation,  and  walk* 
ing  in  the  mellow  shade  of  patient  resignation 
and  dawning  cheerfulness.  In  this  diversity  of 
situation,  extreme  and  intermediate,  every  feel- 
ing of  her  heart,  and  every  trait  of  her  charae*- 
ter,  seemed  to  be  developed  :  and  whatever  light 
shades  of  human  infirmity  might  be  di6cemed« 
such  a  character  of  intellectual  brightness,  moral 
pnrity,  and  unsophisticated  amiability  of  temper* 
all  becomingly  set  forth  with  such  personal  beautyt 
had  never  before  realized  itself  to  my  percep- 
tion. Whether  my  fancy  contributed  to  adora 
this  lovely  being  or  not,  the  vision  was  to  my 
heart  so  perfectly  enchanting,  that  I  was  rapt,  (if 
I  may  so  express  it  without  proianeness,)  up  to 
the  third  heaven  of  love.  Whether  others  have 
been  so  entranced  by  the  sweet  passion,  I  can- 
not say;  probably  few — for  few  indeed  have 
been  placed  in  such  peculiar  circumstances — but 
this  I  know,  that  I  could  not  possibly  love  a 
mortal  being — no,  not  angel — ^more:  my  heart 
was  full. 

To  avoid  all  expression  of  my  Ioto  until  Judith 
should  be  with  her  friend,  as  a  delicate  regard 
to  her  feelings  required,  became  at  last  impossi- 
ble. Whilst  I  abstained  ^m  verbal  declara- 
tiotts  of  more  than  fraternal  kindness,  tokens  of 
ray  deeper  passion  began  to  steal  from  me  every 
hour  that  I  spent  in  her  company.  If  the  reader 
have  felt  the  strong  workings  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, and  observed  their  effects,  then  the  reader 
knows  that  there  are  a  hundred  signs  of  love 
more  expressive  than  words;  signs,  which  they 
whose  hearts  are  tenderly  attached,  but  not  yet 
conclusively  aflianced,  instinctively  give  and  in- 
stinctively understand.  Many  of  these  are  too 
delicate  in  their  nature,  and  pertain  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  mysteries  of  the  passion,  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  uninitiated.  Not  until  one*s  heart 
is  illuminated  by  nature's  love-torch,  can  one 
read  the  language  of  love  spoken  by  the  eyes — 
the  tender  meaning  that  plays  about  the  lips,— 
the  sentiments  delicately  suggested  by  certain 
undesigned  postures  and  inadvertent  motions,  or 
by  certain  tremors,  certain  touches  of  the  band, — 
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tW  intereetiog  lignificuicj  of  certain  accents, 
tones  and  stammerings  of  the  voice,  dushings 
Mid  blancbings  of  the  cheek ; — all  expressive ; 
•od  the  more  so,  because,  to  be  felt  by  the  one 
party,  they  must  spring  undesignedly  from  the 
IMings  of  the  other :  they  are  nature's  language; 
and  therefore  inimitable  by  the  feigning  preten- 
der, who  attempting  to  act  without  feeling,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  instinctive  sa- 
gacity of  real  passion. 

Such  signs  I  could  no  more  repress  than  I 
could  have  stayed  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.  I 
detected  them  springing  involuntarily  forth  in 
«very  form  and  on  every  occasion.  They  were 
understood — that  I  saw;  signs  of  reciprocity 
were  not  wanting :  they  broke  through  the  guard- 
ed modesty  of  Judith*s  heart :  they  could  not 
•scape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  mine.  My  satis- 
faction would  have  been  complete,  my  joy  un- 
bounded, bad  these  auspicious  tokens  come  alone. 
But  tbey  came  attended  with  others  of  such  sin- 
ister omeu,  as  to  baffle  my  judgment,  and  to  be- 
cloud my  hope.  Tokens  of  pain  attached  them- 
selves to  her  tokens  of  love.  When  she  appeared 
to  apprehend  in  me  the  symptoms  of  more  than 
a  brother's  affection,  nature  speaking  back  from 
her  beartf  and  flashing  through  every  avenue  of 
expression,  told  me  that  my  love  was  both  pleas- 
ant and  painful  to  her  soul.  Whenever  some- 
tbiug  in  my  voice  and  manner  indicated  the  ardor 
of  my  feelings,  the  tremulous  joy  that  sprang 
forth  to  her  tell-tale  countenance,  was  in  a  mo- 
ment saddened  by  a  twinge  of  anguish;  as  I 
have  seen  on  a  rainy  day,  the  bloomiug  meadow 
of  my  native  vale,  when  the  flashing  beam  of 
sunlight  that  disclosed  its  flowery  beauties,  was 
suddenly  extinguished  again  by  the  shadow  of 
the  rain-cloud. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  took  place 
on  the  fifth  morning  after  the  letter  bad  been 
sent.  We  had  just  finished  our  private  break- 
fast, and  Judith  was  asking  if  my  ankle  were  not 
in  a  painful  position  on  the  stool,  where  I  still 
kept  it  duriug  most  of  the  day,  when  a  servant 
brought  up  a  newspaper  with  the  laudlord's  com- 
pliments and  suggestion,  that  we  might  find  some- 
thing in  it  particularly  interesting  to  ourselves. 
On  glancing  over  the  columns,  1  found  an  article 
taken  from  a  Norfolk  paper,  and  beaded  "  Af- 
fecting incident  at  sea.'*  I  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  our  captaiu's  account  of  poor  Eli's  fate, 
and  of  Judith's  fall  and  rescue.  He  had  done 
full  justice  to  my  agency  in  the  affair,  but  stated 
as  a  fact,  a  conjecture  of  his  own,  that  Judith 
and  I  (but  only  the  initials  of  our  names  were 
given,)  were  betrothed  in  marriage. 

Judith  perceiving  my  agitation,  asked  with 
great  concern  whether  I  had  found  auy  bad  news. 

"Nothing  new  to  us,— it  is  the  captain's  story 


of  our  misfortune.    Yon  wiU  have  to  rasid  kt 
yourself.    One  of  the  circuawtaBcea  i 
by  the  captain  is  a  mbtake ;  you  may  | 
that,  as  all  the  rest  is  correct." 

She  took  the  paper  with  a  trambliag 
and  retired  into  her  room,  which,  lika  nuM^ 
opened  into  the  parlor.  Presently  I  beard  her 
half-suppressed  sobs;  then  she  waaailant  < 
a  few  moments;  then,  as  if  nsoved  hy  a  ( 
impulse,  she  started  up  with  the  eselamatioBr- 

**  My  preserver,  and  I  knew  it  not  I  I  bh^ 
have  gone  home  without  knowing  my  chief  ob- 
ligation to  him." 

She  was  hastening  towards  the  open  door;  bat 
stopped  where  I  could  see  that  aha  waaatiftrmd* 
ing.  Soon  she  again  retanied  to  her  seat,  wbervl 
could  not  see  her;  and  satin  profonnd silsacs 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Jadich  was 
not  sensible  of  the  part  that  I  had  acted  ia  im- 
cuing  her  from  the  sea,  (if  indeed  she  coaM  is* 
member  that  she  fell  into  it,)  and  that  she  wss 
not  likely  to  be  informed,  unless  I  bad  tohi  bsr 
myself,  which  my  sense  of  delicacy  feifasis, 
though  I  was  not  at  all  displeased  tbatsbesbasU 
learn  it  in  such  time  and  way  that  abe  did.  Ner 
was  I  sorry  for  the  mistake  about  our  betiednk 
because  it  might  obviate  disagreeable  lemariBi 
about  our  secluded  intimacy  in  tbe  hotel;  and 
moreover,  it  might  assist  me  in  judf^iug  how  the 
idea  of  such  a  relation  would  affect  her.  Bolit 
placed  ber  in  a  very  embarrassing  situadoo,  tB- 
pelled  as  she  was  by  gratitude  to  rash  in  sad 
make  her  acknowledgments,  yet  resmiaedby 
the  fear  that  I  might  give  the  wrong  inti 
tion  to  the  warm  expression  of  her  fe^ings* 

Finally,  she  again  rose  from  her  seat  and  ca 
into  the  parlor,  slowly  and  stealthily*  J 
down  her  head  as  if  ashamed.  My  bearc  pdiii- 
tated,  and  I  felt  confused,  not  knowing  hew  I 
should  receive  her;  so  I  seemed  not  to  be  awaie 
of  her  approach,  and  kept  my  eyes  on  the  Asor, 
as  if  engaged  in  meditation.  She  stood  a  niiB> 
ute  at  tbe  end  of  the  sofa,  opposite  to  that  wbick 
1  occupied,  with  my  lame  foot  on  the  steoL  I 
looked  up  towards  her  at  last;  she  had  faerejrcs 
fixed  on  me  with  a  look  of  indescribable  isnikr 
ness  aud  sadness.  Her  eyes  met  minet  and  the 
mutual  glancQ  of  feeling  overcame  her;  she  pot 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face  with  bath  haaiU 
and  dropped  to  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  exclaimiag» 
*'Oh,  my  preserver!"  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Thank  God,  my  dear  Judith,  that  1  wasafais 
to  preserve  so  precious  a  life." 

She  recovered,  after  a  few  naeoMnti^  ssfr 
ciently  to  say — **  I  can  never  compensate  yss^ 
my  friend ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  lie  under  obli- 
gatiou  to  such  a  benefactor— K>ae  more  than  a 
common  friend — a  brother  who  risked  his  ova 
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to  save  mioe— ye«^  a  kind  good  brother — 
i!  alaa !  the  only  being  on  earth  whom  I  can 
aow  eaU  brother,  and  him  only  by  courtesy ;  bnt 
I  will  cleave  to  the  privilege ;  I  will  try  to  show 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  to  be  your  sister,  and 
ahall  always  claim  to  be  so  considered." 

I  spoke  some  kind  words  in  reply,  and  while  I 
•poke,  happened  some  how  or  other  to  move  a 
Uttie  nigher  to  her  end  of  the  sofa ;  and  taking 
the  hand  that  she  had  dropped,  while  the  other 
«till  held  the  handkerchief  to  her  face,  I  drew  it 
sligbtly ;  her  body  obeyed  the  gentle  attraction, 
and  her  head,  with  the  handkerchief  still  over 
the  eyes,  dropped  upon  my  shoulder;  but  had 
••C  rested  there  before  she  suddenly  drew  back, 
^▼e  me  a  glance  of  heart- piercing  love  and  an- 
guish,— her  glowing  cheek  was  suddenly  blanch- 
ed; ami  with  an  inteijeccion  expressive  of  keen 
Miffering,  she  rose,  hastened  to  her  room,  and 
threw  herself  on  a  chair,  moaning  and  sobbing, 
tUl  ahe  so  far  conquered  her  emotion  as  to  be- 
eome  perfsctly  silent. 

I  was  at  a  loss.  The  shrinking  delicacy  of 
her  feelings,  and  the  doleful  remembrances  so 
kUoly  recalled  to  mind,  did  not  solve  the  pbe- 
Bomena ;  there  was  a  visible  paug  unaccounted 
ISsr-^a  shooting  pang-— that  could  in  one  instant 
drive  back  the  warm  current  of  love  in  a  free- 
aiBg  eddy  to  the  heart.  What  cmUd  be  the  mat- 
ter 9  Of  all  the  suppositions  that  I  could  think 
«f,  one  only  carried  an  air  of  probability — ^she 
m«st  be  affianeed  to  another.  The  conception 
waa  tortnre  to  my  soul.  I  dwelt  upon  it,  until  X 
was  persuaded  of  its  troth.  **  Her  promise  to 
•ttather,  and  her  love  for  me,  will  account  for 
the  stmggle  in  her  heart,"  said  I  to  myself;  then, 
■bclbre  I  was  aware,  a  heavy  groan  broke  forth 
and  started  me  out  of  my  reverie. 

Judith  also  started  np  at  the  sound,  and  came 
.with  an  agitated  look,  exclaiming^- 

«*Ob,  Mr.  Qaramei  pardon  my  rudeness:  I 
left  you  as  if  I  were  offended — no,  no ;  it  was 
■ot  that.  I  could  not  suspect — 1  did  not  imag- 
tne— >that  my  preserver,  my  brother,  meant  any 
thing  wrong  or  offensive — oh,  no ! — it  was  pure 
friendship  and  brotherly  kindness — I  knew  it  was. 
Something  else  come  to  mind — but — " 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  appeared  much 
embarrassed,  as  if  she  had  some  painful  com- 
XDunication  to  make,  bnt  felt  a  delicacy  or  re- 
iaetance  to  make  it. 

I  assured  her  that  I  did  not  suspect  her  of 
being  offended,  and  that  my  distress  bad  a  differ- 
ent origin — a  painful  thought,  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  some  secret  cause  of  pain  in  her 
mind.  Here  I  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  all 
nay  heart;  but  feeling  unprepared,  and  deeming 
k  improper  at  this  time,  I  stopped  short  and  be- 
€Bm»  ambairassed  in  my  torn.    She  relieved  me 


with  the  ready  tact  of  which  she  had  befose 
given  me  striking  examples. 

**•  Well,  brother,  (said  she,  with  all  the  cheer- 
fulness that  she  could  muster,)— now,  as  our  mu- 
tual confidence  is  restored,  let  os  drop  these  deli- 
cate matters  and  resume  our  book.  I  will  read 
first,  then  you  may  take  your  turn." 

So  we  occupied  ourselves  with  ^*  Specimens 
of  American  poetry,"  and  our  comments  on  the 
passages  read.  By  dinner  time,  our  minds  were 
restored  to  their  usual  calmness. 

That  night,  after  mature  reflection  on  my  pil- 
low, I  resolved  to  defer  my  declaration  no  longer 
than  until  another  occasion  should  arise,  when  I 
would  make  it  without  abruptness.  I  sighed  to 
unburden  my  heart  and  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
her  painful  love  for  me.  I  was  persuaded  also 
that  she  would  gladly  accept  relief  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  understanding,  and  being  known 
to  understand,  my  feelings,  yet  unauthorized  to 
admit,  without  a  breach  of  delicacy,  that  she  did 
understand  them.  The  mystery  of  the  pangs 
which  embittered  her  love  for  me,  did  not  con- 
tinue so  to  torture  roe  as  they  had  done.  My  fond 
heart  began  to  flatter  itself  that  all  might  arise 
from  the  black  fountain  of  her  recent  grief,  to- 
gether with  her  virgin  diffidence  in  the  secluded 
company  of  one  so  new  to  her  acquaintance. 
This  more  comfortable  view  of  the  case  present- 
ed itself  in  the  loneliness  of  my  bed-chamber, 
after  a  gratifying  review  of  the  manifest  tokens 
that  she  had  given  me,  involuntarily,  of  her  de- 
voted affeetion ;  and  under  the  persuasion  that 
if  she  were  not  at  liberty  to  aciiept  my  love,  she 
would  not  have  left  me  to  go  so  far  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact.  Still  J  longed  to  be  rid  of  suspense, 
and  of  a  fearful  apprehension,  certainly  not  with- 
out cause,  that  my  hopes  might  still  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed. 

The  next  morning  J  found  my  ankle  so  much 
better,  that  after  the  servant  had  helped  me  into 
the  parlor,  and  breakfapt  was  over,  I  sent  him  to 
order  me  a  crutch,  which  came  at  dinner  time, 
and  to  my  joy  I  found  that  with  care  I  might 
safely  hobble  about  the  room  upon  it. 

When  the  servants  bad  cleared  our  table,  and 
left  us  alone  after  dinner,  we  began  to  speak  of 
the  probability  of  our  speedy  separation.  This 
afforded  the  occasion  that  I  waited  for,  to  intro- 
duce the  avowal  of  my  passion.  I  omit  the  series 
of  remarks  by  which  I  gradually  prepared  her 
for  the  declaration.  I  apologised  for  broaching 
so  delicate  a  subject  before  the  arrival  of  her 
friend.  I  alleged  my  unrestrainable  affection, 
and  my  fearful  doubts;  besides  the  painful  em- 
barrassment which  I  inflicted  on  her,  by  invol- 
untarily signifying  the  passion  which  I  had  not 
ex  plicitly  decla  red .  I  further  alleged  the  near  ap- 
proach and  probable  suddenness  of  ourseparatioiit 
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when  the  shortness  of  the  time,  the  hurry  of 
preparation  and  the  distress  of  parting,  would 
render  such  an  explanation  intolerably  painful, 
whatever  the  result  might  be.  Finally,  I  avow- 
ed my  passion  in  all  its  fulness,  and  oflTered  her 
my  hand  with  the  expression  of  my  perfect  as- 
surance, that  my  life  could  in  no  way  be  so  hap- 
pily spent  as  in  the  closest  and  most  endearing 
connection  with  her. 

**  But  (said  I,  in  conclusion,) — J  am  not  so  rude 
as  to  ask  of  you  at  this  time  any  answer  or  ex- 
planation of  your  feelings,  if  the  slightest  reason 
would  incline  you  to  defer  it.  Be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  should  now  or  hereafter  tell  me 
of  some  impediment  to  our  union,  be  it  whatso- 
ever it  may — grieved  as  I  shall  be  that  the  fond- 
est desire  of  my  heart  cannot  be  gratified — I  shall 
cling  with  but  the  closer  attachment  to  the  ad- 
mitted relation  of  brother  and  sister,  and  will 
love  you  as  my  dearest  friend,  if  I  may  not  love 
you  as  the  partner  of  my  bosom." 

Thus  I  brought  my  speech  to  a  successful  con- 
elusion,  although  at  the  commencement  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  had  hesitated 
and  stammered  so  much,  as  to  feel  doubtful  of  a 
safe  deliverance. 

She  was  again  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  sofa, 
while  I  sat  at  the  other  with  my  crutch  between 
us.  When  she  discovered  the  drift  of  my  dis- 
course, she  first  hung  down  her  head,  then  be- 
ginning to  tremble,  she  turned  and  leaned  over 
the  back  of  the  sofa  to  steady  her  nerves,  while 
I  could  see  the  alternations  of  blushing  and-pale- 
oess  upon  her  cheek ;  then  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  I 
saw  the  tears  streaming  from  underneath  the 
handkerchief;  and  when  these  had  ceased  to 
stream,  sob  after  sob  started  from  her  full  breast. 
But  she  soon  evinced  the  desire  to  compose  her- 
self; she  wiped  her  eyes;  chaugedher  position; 
swallowed  her  sobs;  and  gradually  sank  with 
bended  head  into  the  posture  of  silent  medita- 
tion. I  waited  anxiously  during  fifteen  minutes ;< 
till  she  lifted  her  head  from  its  declined  posture, 
and  turning  herself  towards  me,  she  began  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  with  a  voice  low  and  plain- 
tive, gathering  strength  as  it  proceeded,  but  still 
sweet  as  the  sweetest  tones  that  summer  wind 
ever  stole  from  iColian  harp : 

**  Mr.  Garame,  you  have  acted  kindly  to  tell 
me  your  feelings,  before  the  parting  hour.  I 
have  seen  the  involuntary  signs  of  your  tender 
affection  for  me ;  they  placed  me  in  a  situation 
of  painful  delicacy;  I  could  not  conceal  that  I 
-understood  you,  nor  speak  as  if  I  did.  You 
have  now  but  added  one  more  to  the  many  proofs 
before  given  of  your  honorable  affection  and  ten- 
der regard  for  my  feelings.  I  will  at  once  con- 
Imb  what  I  suppose  that  I  have  heretofore  be- 


trayed— that  year  love  is  net  diaagraeaMe  la  m, 
nor  met  with  a  cold  return  in  my  bearu  V^mi 
dear  preserver;  on  the  first  day  of  oari 
ance,  I  felt  a  new  and  strange  soil  of  ] 
your  company.  Then  I  thought  not  o#  lof«;  I 
expected  soon  to  see  yoa  no  more : — and  ihiia|h 
I  was  sensible  of  a  strong  relnctaBCO  at  ^ 
thought  of  parting  with  you,  I  did  not  aaqwci 
diat  a  new  passion  had  sprung  up  In  my  heart 
What  followed--yon  know.  Oh!  bow  cerid 
my  bruised  and  desolate  heart  do  oilierwiaellH 
love  such  a  friend?  Since  I  have  rccovwed 
sufficient  composure  to  reflect  on  my  feeUogssai 
have  observed  the  evidence  of  y oar*a,  1  have  W- 
come  conscious  of  a  sister's  deroted  mS90dm\ 
and  within  these  three  days,  of  moro — I  wmi 
not  afiect  to  conceal  it — ^I  can  go  all  lengtitt  wifk 
you  in  affection ;  there  is  no  want  of  love  lanahi 
me  happy  in  the  most  intimate  eooBoxMB  mtk 
you ;  nor  am  I  debarred  by  any  oagageneor  sr 
impediment  of  any  sort,  so  far  as  my  feeiiagsar 
circumstances  are  concerned.  Tot  there  iseai 
thing  which  yoo  have  not  lieard — aa  iaiperttat 
fact;  it  B»ay  be  fatal.'* 

Here  she  paused  to  stmgglo  with  horfeefiip; 
presently  she  continned,  while  pale  dread  sat 
brooding  upon  my  heart, — **  I  have  lately  r»- 
proacbed  myself  for  not  telling  yf>«i  aooaer.  Bat 
before  my  calamity,  I  thought  it  anneeesaaiy; 
during  the  agony  of  my  grief,  I  could  tfatak  ef 
no  such  matters,  and  since  I  have  recoTeced  ihs 
power  of  reflection  and  have  aeen  occaaioa  ta 
tell  you,  I  have  waited  for  ao  opponnoity  «f 
doing  it  without  abruptness ;  now  the  oppefia- 
nity  has  occurred.  Oh  my  friend  i  prepaie  ti 
hear  a  disclosure  which  must  pain  your  aflhctwa 
ate  heart.  You  have  looked  upon  moas  asaila> 
ble  companion  for  life ;  when  yoa  know  all,  yea 
may  think  differently ;  you  are  a  sincere  i 
tian;  will  yon  not  shudder  at  the  thoaghrof  i 
rying  a  Jewess  ?** 

Never  was  intelligence  more  snrpriaiog.  My 
fearful  and  bnsy  imagination  had  created  a  doiea 
impediments — such  as  a  prior  engagemeDt— a 
father's  refusal,  or  even  a  plagne  spot  of  infamy 
upon  the  family ;  but  had  never  caught  aa  ink- 
ling of  the  reality,  which  now  struck  me  likeaa 
electric  shock. 

**  A  Jewess !  you  a  Jewess  ?**  aaid  I,  with  a 
start  and  an  emphasis  that  conveyed  more  Aaa 
was  meant.  Her  eyes  were  upon  mo ;  and  whea 
she  saw  and  heard  the  effect  of  her  diBelos«fa,a 
new  gush  of  feeling  came  and  orerpowend 
her. 

'*  Oh  (said  she  in  a  tone  of  snddea  grief,)  mj 
fears  were  true  !**  Then  she  rose  m  coofiuiea 
to  leave  me ;  while  the  tear-drops  began  te  laH 
Now  my  former  feelings,  like  reflnoat' 

hich   the  dash   of  a  toraado  Im 
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ratbing  tumukuoiialy  back  agmiot  and  I 
•xelaimed, 

•*  Mj  dear  Juditb,  do  aot  leave  me  now.  I 
mm  Burprised,  but  not  changed.  If  yoa  will  not 
let  nae  hope,  tell  me  so  at  once.  But  w  by  should 
m  mera  name  blast  my  dearest  prospects,  and 
•ever  those  whom  afiection  has  united  ?*' 

See  fell  back  on  her  seat  almost  choked  with 
emotion,  and  sobbed  out :  ^'  I  love  you  none  the 
less  for  that  name.  It  is  not  my  heart  that  such 
»  circumstance  will  change.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  my  being  a  Jewess  will  canker  your  love  for 


**  Oh  no,  no,**  said  I  qnickly. 
She  continued  in  a  calmer  strain,  "  My  heart 
isyom'^s;  the  difference  in  our  national  descent 
und  religious  education,  shall  not  prevent  me 
firoBi  giving  you  my  hand,  if  on  full  considera- 
tioii«  you  and  your  friends  think  that  these  things 
'will  not  prove  fatal  to  your  happiness.     Some 
«>f  my  kindred  have  married  christians;   my 
father  has  told  me,  that  if  I  should  meet  with  a 
christian  whose  temper  and  character  were  suita- 
ble to  mine,  he  would  not  refuse  to  own  him  for 
m  son-in-law.    1  am  no  bigot.    Though  educa- 
ted in  the  religion  of  my  fathers,  I  have  learned 
to  respect  the  christian  religion ;  I  have  perused 
the  New  Testament,  and  love  its  excellent  pre- 
cepts of  benevolence  and  purity ;  and  though  I 
do  not  profess  the  christian  faith,  I  could  easily 
live  in  concord  with  one  who  professes  it  as 
mildly  and  sincerely  as  you  do.    But  I  am  aware 
of  the  prejudices  which  many  entertain  against 
flay  nation,  and  what  a  horror  they  would  feel  at 
so  intimate  a  connection  with  an  Israelite.     I 
know  too,  that  a  sincere  christian  may  feel  con- 
scientions  difficulties  in  such  a  case.     I  do  not 
Bot  know  what  feelings  and  sentiments  you  may 
have  entertained  on  this  subject;   the  case  is 
probably  new  to  you,  and  therefore  demands 
serious  and  mature  consideration  before  you  pro- 
ceed further.    It  would  kill  my  poor  heart  to 
find,  when  too  late,  that  1  had  caused — "     Here 
she  became  so  deeply  affected,  that  she  had  to 
break  off  and  retire  to  her  chamber. 

I  also  got  up,  and  with  my  crutch  hobbled  to 
my  room  in  deep  agitation,  delighted  yet  troubled 
My  lameness  and  perturbation  of  mind  effectu- 
ally precluded  all  regular  thinking  while  I  was  on 
foot,  although  my  mental  machinery  was  driven 
with  an  impetus  tbatdisposed  me  to  bodily  action 
at  the  same  time.  I  lay  down  on  the  bed  that  I 
might  compose  myself,  and  obey  the  injunction 
to  consider  well  this  new  feature  in  my  love  case ; 
and  Bomewh  t  after  this  manner  did  my  mind 
work  at  the  task  of  sapient  reflection : 

"Reflect !     She  tells  me  to  reflect  whether  I 
can  press  that  dear  affectionate  heart  to  my 
Yss,  that  heart !     What  aobriety  of  re- 


flection is  mingled  there  with  the  light  of  genius 
and  the  living  fires  of  sensibility !  She  loves  me 
with  all  that  heart;  sweet  child  of  sorrow !  How 
candidly  has  she  told  me  that  sbe  is  a  Jewess, 
though  she  expected  to  make  me  loathe  her  by 
the  intelligence — and  that  too  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  she  confessed  her  love !  True,  I 
have  never  liked  the  character  of  the  Jews,  either 
ancient  or  modern;  but  she  has  charms  enough 
to  put  all  such  prejudices  to  flight.  And  why 
should  I  object  to  marry  a  daughter  of  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  and  the  father  of  all  believers  ? 
Were  not  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  and  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  Israelites?  And  am  I  to 
feel  degraded  or  mismatched,  when  I  marry  a 
kinswoman  of  their's  ?  But  were  the  Jews  never 
so  vile  or  loathsome  as  a  people,  my  Judith  has 
sufiicient  personal  merits  to  redeem  her  from  all 
objection  and  to  cover  all  her  people^ssins.  Has 
not  the  Creator  stamped  on  her  lovely  person  the 
evident  marks  of  bis  favor  and  delight  ?  .  How 
divinely  sweet  has  he  fasbioned  her  ?  What  a 
pure  and  lovely  spirit  has  he  breathed  into  that 
beauteous  structure !  Those  eyes,  beaming  ten- 
derness! That  mouth,  so  rosy-lipped,  and  ao 
eloquent — every  smile  a  young  Cupid — every 
word  flavored  with  ambrosial  melody !  Such  a 
soul  in  such  a  body  I  Formed  and  compounded 
to  lead  captive  every  sense  and  every  faculty  of 
the  soul!  And  am  I  to  question  whether  I  caa 
live  happily  with  her!  Have  I  not  been  with 
her  a  month  in  pleasure  and  in  suffering,  and 
found  her  equally  amiable,  equally  engaging, 
whether  I  ascended  with  her  to  the  etherial 
heights  of  joy,  or  descended  with  her  to  the  Sty- 
gian caves  of  sorrow  ?  If  a  month — or  is  it  a 
month  ?  No,  scarcely  three  weeks ;  but  such  a 
specimen  of  all  experiences  may  give  assurance 
for  a  life-time.  But,  says  an  objector,  she  is  not 
a  Christian.  But  in  spirit  and  feeling  she  is  a 
far  better  Christian,  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  make  the  loudest  professions.  She  loves 
the  rules  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  only  needs  to  be 
placed  in  Christian  society,  and  under  Christian 
influence,  to  be  soon  persuaded  to  believe  fully 
in  Jesus  of  Nazbreth.  Oh !  then  what  a  happy 
life  could  we  live  in  some  sweet  vale  of  my  na- 
tive land !  I  see  plainly  that  all  is  safe.  Shall 
I  then  bid  her  go  for  a  Jewess,  and  break  her 
heart  with  mourning  her  slighted  love,  or  bestow 
her  unrivalled  charms  on  another  ?  No,  by  all 
that  is  precious,  I  cannot  I  will  not — even  now 
she  is  weepin;;  for  the  perturbation  that  she  gave 
my  spirits.  I  have  reflected — I  am  prepared  to 
give  her  the  result,  and  to  ease  her  dear  heart  al 
once." 

With  this  conclusion  firmly  grasped,  though 
reached  through  a  confused  mixture  of  arguments 
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and  feelings,  I  got  up  and  returned  to  the  parlor. 
Not  finding  Judith  there,  I  became  restleM,  and' 
limped  and  stumbled  about  the  room,  full  to  over- 
flowiug  of  my  sage  meditations,  and  impatient 
to  deliver  the  result  to  my  beloved  Israelite. 
When  she  heard  me  hobbling  about,  and  striking 
against  stool  and  chair  under  the  impulse  of  my 
boiling  thoughts,  she  came  in  with  a  counte- 
nance of  half  subdued  anxiety,  and  said  :  *'  Well, 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  allowed  you  a  short  time 
to  compose  yourself  after' the  shock  that  I  gave 
you,  and  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  mar- 
riage with  one  who  turns  out  to  be  not  so  unob- 
jectionable as  you  supposed.  But  you  must  have 
a  much  longer  time  to  settle  upon  a  final  con 
elusion." 

*'  No,  my  dear  Judith,  I  have  had  time  enough ; 
the  thought  of  giving  you  up  is  distraction  to  my 
soul.  I  see  no  impediment  in  what  you  have  told 
me  to  our  loving  and  blessing  each  other  for  life. 
When  you  discovered  to  me  what  I  had  never 
conjectured  or  imagined,  the  suddenness  of  it 
startled  me  a  little ;  but  the  fact  itself  cannot 
shake  my  love  for  you ;  it  cannot  mar  my  de- 
light in  you;  and  lean  now  most  freely  offer  you 
my  hand  again,  with  a  heart  untouched  by  fear 
and  altogether  devoted  to  your  happiness." 

**  I  have  (said  she)  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  your  sincerity ;  but  the  case  as  it  now  stands 
is  quite  new  to  you;  it  is  but  half  an  hour  since 
you  first  conceived  the  possibility  of  your  ever 
man-ying  a  Jewess.  I  cannot  with  a  good  con- 
science bind  you  by  an  absolute  promise  so  soon; 
I  must  give  you  time  and  opportunity  to  delibe- 
rate coolly  on  the  subject,  and  to  consult  your 
fneuds  at  home.  As  to  myself,  I  have  hereto- 
fore considered  whether  I  might  honestly  and 
safely  give  my  hand  to  one  against  whom  no  ob- 
jection could  lie,  except  our  difference  in  one 
point  of  religious  belief.  My  miud  has  been 
made  up.  If  he,  after  full  consideration,  can 
freely  and  conscientiously  make  me  his  compan- 
ion for  life,  then  I  can  accept  his  offer,  if  our 
affections  are  united.  I  am  authorized  by  my 
father,  and  prepared  by  reflection  as  well  as  by 
feeling,  to  give  my  beloved  friend  and  preserver 
all  the  satisfaction  which  the  most  solemn  pledge 
can  afford — this  I  will  now  do,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  can  do  it  without  fear,  without  hesitation,  and 
with  all  my  heart." 

So  saying,  she  rose  and  advanced  to  where  I 
stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  putting 
first  her  right  hand  in  mine,  she  then  with  queenly 
grace  and  dignity,  yet  with  all  virgin  modesty, 
addressed  me  in  these  words :  *^Here,  my  dear- 
est friend,  I  give  you  the  disposal  of  my  hand, 
that  you  may  accept  or  decliue  it  finally,  after 
you  have  considered  the  whofe  case  in  the  pres- 
eace  of  your  kindred.    You  will  then  come  to 


the  conclusion,  whether  you  can  aafely  do  wfaa 
your  heart  desires.  Write  to  me  then.  If  ysi 
confirm  our  engagement,  I  shall  rejoice  as  much 
as  gratified  love  can  make  me ;  if  yoa  annnl  it, 
as  yoa  have  the  right  to  do,  I  shall  grieve  for  the 
result;  but  J  shall  not  blame  you  for  exerrisiag 
your  liberty  and  consulting  yonr  happioesa,  ia- 
stead  of  destroying  it,  and  then  mine  with  it,  by 
an  unsuitable  marriage.  You  will  at  all  evenfe 
be  gratefully  remembered  and  uaceaaingly  be- 
loved as  my  friend  and  preserver.  Thus  I  com- 
mit myself  to  your  disposal ;  and  now  as  oty 
mind  is  deliberately  made  up  and  unchangeably 
settled,  1  hazard  nothing  when  I  call  upon  my 
God  and  yours,  the  God  of  Abraham,  as  I  sol- 
emnly do,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  the  vow 
that  I  have  made." 

She  then  let  go  my  hand  and  seemed  about  to 
retire.  My  first  emotion,  when  she  concloded, 
was  deep  reverence,  inspired  by  her  langaage 
and  manner.  Next,  when  I  looked  upon  her 
lovely  face,  and  considered  her  now  as  my  affi- 
anced spouse,  I  could  not  resist  the  impnlse  to 
clasp  her  to  my  bosom.  "  My  love  !*'  said  I,  m 
she  began  to  retire ;  I  advanced  a  step  and  opened 
my  arms.  She  looked  at  me  with  angelic  sweet- 
ness mingled  with  shrinking  diffidence ;  and  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  "  Excuse  me  now,  dear 
friend,"  she  drew  back  and  returned  to  her  cham- 
ber, but  without  closing  the  door;  she  would  not 
indicate  the  slightest  fear — she  did  not  feel  it — 
for  well  did  she  know  that  I  held  that  sanctnary 
of  her*s  as  inviolable,  as  if  it  were  the  consecra- 
ted abode  of  a  divinity. 

The  painful  embarrassment  of  our  late  posi- 
tion was  now  over.  "The  satisfaction  that  she 
meant  to  give  me  by  her  solemn  pledge,  I  feh 
in  all  its  fulness.  We  had  settled  our  engage- 
ment on  terms,  which  left  me  nothing  to  wish 
for,  and  left  her  apparently  very  little  to  fear. 
At  least  she  had  acted  towards  me  with  such  a 
conscientious  and  sell^-denying  generosity,  as 
might  convince  me,  if  I  had  not  been  convinced 
before,  that  a  heart  of  such  rare  and  amiable 
virtues  could  never  make  me  unhappy. 

Now  the  few  remaining  days  that  we  apeotat 
the  hotel,  flew  away  in  all  the  delights  of  inno- 
cent affection,  restrained  without  being  dimin- 
ished, by  my  dear  companion's  maidenly  reserve, 
combined  with  the  most  winning  evidence  of  her 
confiding  love.  But  ah !  too  soon  were  these 
happy  days  brought  to  an  end  !  Only  foor  sans 
were  suffered  to  shine  upon  our  plighted  love. 
before  a  servant  entered  our  parlor  to  annonaca 
that  Mr.  Von  Caleb,  my  Judith's  cousin,  and 
another  gentleman  with  him  had  arrived.  We 
told  him  to  show  them  up  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready.  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  that  I  might 
uot  didturb  the  first  feelings  of  the  interview. 
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When  tbey  eame  in,  I  sQoa  heard  the  sound  of 
mingled  weepiog  and  rejoiciog.  I  was  made  to 
hear  also  that  the  companion  of  Mr.  Von  Caleb 
ipvaa  a  Jewish  acquaintance  picked  up  at  New 
York,  and  who,  as  he  had  just  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, brought  intelligence  that  Judith^s  father  and 
other  relations  were  all  well. 

After  the  salutations  and  first  inquiries  were 
over*  I  opened  my  door  and  joined  the  company. 
Jadith  introduced  me  first  to  her  cousin,  Von 
Caleb,  and  then  to  her  friend  Mr.  Levi.  I  no- 
ticed thatshe  did  not  emphasize  the  word  'friend.' 
Mr.  Von  Caleb  shook  my  hand  affectionately, 
and  at  once  thanked  me  fervently  for  my  kind- 
neaa  to  Judith.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  stout  well-built  person  and  open  pleasant 
countenance.  But  friend  Levi  was  a  small,  old, 
shrivelled,  §harp-visaged  man,  with  little  gray 
eyes  deeply  sunk  under  projecting  shaggy  eye- 
brows;  his  head  was  bald  on  the  crown,  but  this 
defect  was  amply  made  up  by  agray  frizzled  beard, 
which  filled  up  all  the  spaces  under  the  chin  and 
jawbones  about  the  neck,  as  if  it  were  a  cravat. 
He. griped  my  hand  tightly,  aud  with  a  squeak- 
ing voic^,  broken  frequently  into  huskiuess,  ut- 
tered some  friendly  words;  but  I  did  not  like 
either  the  looks  or  the  manners  of  friend  Levi. 
No  where  aud  at  no  time  would  I  have  liked 
them ;  here  just  at  this  time,  I  was  most  disa- 
greeably affected  to  behold,  in  living  reality  before 
me,  such  a  representative  of  the  Jews,  according 
to  my  former  habitual  notion  of  them.  The  dis- 
agreeable impression  was,  however,  efi*aced  for 
the  time  by  a  glance  at  my  lovely  Judith,  and  the 
open  benevolent  face  of  her  cousin.  These  were 
enough  to  sweeten  any  one's  imagination  of  the 
Jews. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  I  got  myself 
down  to  the  bar  room,  that  I  might  give  the  friends 
opportunity  for  a  more  private  conference.  In 
a  short  time  Mr.  Levi  came  down  also,  and  seeing 
me  alone  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  he  took  a 
seat  beside  me.  After  some  questions  on  his 
'  part  about  poor  Eli's  fate,  I  began  from  a  natu- 
ral cnriosity  to  make  some  inquines  about  Ju- 
dith's father  and  family.  I  fouud  the  little  man 
so  communicative,  that  he  soon  told  me  more 
than  I  had  asked  to  know ;  soon  too  he  discovered 
to  me  that  his  darling  theme  was  money;  for 
start  him  on  any  track  whatsoever,  and  he  would 
speedily  arrive  at  this  goal  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
affectiona.  To  this  propensity  I  was  indebted 
for  a  piece  of  information,  which  had  now  become 
more  interesting  to  me  than  the  little  miser  was 
aware  of.  The  following  specimen  of  bis  part 
of  the  conversation  wull  convey  the  same  infor- 
mation to  the  reader,  aud  at  the  same  time  show 
the  turn  of  the  speaker's  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions*   I  should  remark  also  that  he  spoke  £ng 


lish  with  a  German  accent,  betraying  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

"  Is  Judy's  father  very  old,  you  ask— why,  no, 
not  so  very ;  his  hair  ia  gray  like  mine — ^that's 
all.  He  walks  on  'Change  like  a  young  man  : 
and  when  be  goes  to  his  bank  and  counts  the 
monies,  he  can  see  as  sharp  as  any  body — sure 
he  can.  Is  Nathan  Bensaddi  a  banker,  do  you 
ask  7  Why,  yes,  sum  he  is ;  every  body  in  Lon- 
don knows  that.  He  owns  one  of  the  greatest 
banks  in  London,  I  know — sure  I  do — for  I  have 
been  his  agent  to  collect  money.  Ah,  he  has  the 
monies — sure;  yes,  money,  money.  Oh,  so 
much  money !  That  is  not  all — sure  it  is  not. 
He  lives  in  a  big,  fine  house,  on  the  street  called 
Piccadilly.  I  have  been  in  it.  I  have  eat  dinner 
there  on  feast  days.  Yes,  the  feast  of  Purim ; 
and  then  I  saw  with  my  own  blessed  eyes  what 
fine  things  he  had  in  his  house.  Why,  sure,  his 
table  was  covered  all  over  with  plate.  Yes,  gold 
plate  and  silver  plate— silver  this  and  silver  that 
— gold  here  and  gold  there — ^this.  that  and  the 
other,  all  gold  and  silver.  Ah,  sure,  you  would 
think  it  was  Solomon's  house.  Rich,  you  say  ? 
Yes,  sure,  that  he  is;  and  I  have  not  told  you  all. 
Isaac  Von  Caleb  told  me  last  night  that  Nathan 
Bensaddi  has  mortgages  on  a  great  sugar  estate 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  an  island  they  call  Saint 
Kish,  or  Kitts,  or  something  like  that.  Yes,  and 
he  told  me  that  Nathan  would  soon  have  the  laud 
and  the  slaves  and  the  sugar  and  the  coffee  and 
the  spices,  and  all — sure.  Yes,  and  that  Eli  was 
gone  to  see  about  it  when  he  got  drowned.  Yes, 
and  he  told  me  too  that  Judy  had  a  great  fortune 
of  her  own  besides.  I  knew  that  before — sure 
I  did.  Yes,  I  know  how  she  got  it  too— euro  I 
do.  Old  Simon  Mordecai,  her  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  so  pleased  with  her  nursing 
him  in  his  long  sickness,  when  he  had  no  wife 
nor  child  to  do  anything  for  him — and  he  was  so 
cross  and  snappish,  nobody  could  please  him — 
but  Judy  pleased  him — sure  she  did  ;  and  when 
his  will  was  opened,  there  was  Judy  left  heiress 
of  all  Simon's  three  per  cent  stocks.  Yes,  sure, 
a  hundred  thousaud  pounds.  Ah!  who  would 
not  nurse  a  sick  man.  if  he  loas  crabbed,  for  such 
good  pay?  Did  it  out  of  kindness,  you  say? 
Why,  yes— sure  she  flid.  She  is  the  kindest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  have  heard  her  friends  say 
so.  She  is  too  kind.  She  gives  away  too  much 
money.  Ah,  Judy  is  a  good  girl —so  rich.  And 
sure,  yes,  she'll  have  the  half  of  Nathan's  for- 
tune too,  when  he  dies«  now  that  Eli  is  drowned ; 
and  she  has  only  one  sister,  Rachel,  older  than 
Judy;  and  she  is  married  to  a  Christian — bang 
him — ^I  do'nt  mean  you— but  I  hope  Judy  won't 
marry  a  Gentile." 

By  this  time  my  squeaking  friend  bad  fallen 
into  a  half  soliloquizing  moodt  as  if  an  idea  bad 
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Struck  him,  and  drawn  oflf  bu  attention  from  me. 
A  eervant  now  entered  and  brought  me  a  request 
to  walk  up  to  the  parlor.  I  arose  immediately 
to  go,  and  while  adjusting  mj  crutch,  I  observed 
that  friend  Levi's  chin  had  dropped  meditatively 
upon  bis  breast,  while  his  tongue  played  inces- 
santly, tbottgb  bis  voice  bad  snuk  to  a  husky 
mnrmur.  I  beard  only  these  words  more,  "Judy 
will  be  rich,  rich — ah,  so  rich !     Now,  sure,  if 

my  boy  Joseph .'*    I  was  by  this  time  out  of 

bearing,  and  bobbling  towards  the  parlor  with 
new  ideas  blazing  before  my  imagination.  1 
had  conjectured  that  Judith's  family  could  not 
be  poor;  but  neither  Eli  nor  Judith  had  ever 
given  me  a  hiut  from  which  I  could  infer  great 
riches.  In  fact  Judith  bad  seemed  to  me  rather 
too  reserved  on  this  point,  especially  since  our 
matrimonial  engagement;  for  both  before  and 
siuce,  I  bad  let  her  undersuud  tbat  my  parenu 
were  not  rich,  and  that  my  inheritance  would  be 
small.  I  bad  hitherto  in  my  dream  of  happi- 
ness with  Judith,  indulged  no  splendid  fancies 
my  modest  aspirations  were  limited  to  a  snug 
cotuge  by  a  fountain  side,  in  some  green  vale 
where  forest  trees  bordering  a  meadow,  would 
yield  **  in  summer,  shade — in  winter,  fire." 

But  now,  as  if  touched  by  a  magician's  wand, 
the  picture  cbauged,  and  presented  me  instead  of 
this  bumble  scene,  an  elegant  mansion  seated 
upon  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Great 
Valley  aud  its  mountain  boundaries ;  with  a  fine 
library,  not  without  paintings  and  other  speci- 
mens of  the  fine  arts ;  and  windows  looking  out 
on  all  sides — here  upon  a  park — there  upon  mea- 
dows in  the  vales  around — and  yonder  upon  fields 
on  hill  sides — and  here  and  there  on  white  cot- 
tages sending  up  wreaths  of  smoke  from  ibe  fire- 
sides of  happy  tenants,  a  tribute  grateful  to  the 
hearts  of  the  proprietor  and  bis  lady.  This  new 
picture  was  completed  just  as  I  entered  the  par- 
lor, and  saw  Judith  conversing  with  her  cousin. 
She,  after  all,  was  herself  the  sweetest  vision  of 
my  heart ;  and  the  lovely  reality  dissipated  the 
iUusious  of  a  dreaming  fancy. 

On  seeing  me,  she  rose  blushing  and  retired  to 
her  chamber.  Mr.  Von  Caleb  also  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  again  takiug  me  by  the  hand,  expressed 
his  approbation  of  our  matrimouial  scheme,  of 
which  Judith  bad  just  inlormed  him.  After  we 
were  seated,  be  continued  iu  these  words,  low- 
ering his  voice,  that  Ju<lith  might  uot  bear : 

"  God  must  have  designed  this  uniou  of  two 
such  good  hearts;  or  he  would  not  have  brouj^ht 
you  so  closely  together,  by  such  an  extraordinary 
dispensation  of  his  providence.  Now,  after  he 
has  bound  your  affections  together  by  so  many 
ties,  I  would  think  it  an  impious  resistaucetobis 
will  to  throw  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  your 
marriage.    I  could  wish  tbat  you  were  both  of 


the  same  religion ;  but  still  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  a  daughter  of  Abraham  for  your  wife,  I  do 
uot  see  why  you  may  not  both  agree  in  worabip- 
ping  the  God  of  Abraham ;  and  if  yon  serve  hha 
as  father  Abraham  did.  He  will  bleasycMi,  thoogb 
you  may  not  have  the  same  belief  on  some  | 
One  thing  I  feel  euro  oU  that  Judith  wiU  i 
willingly  disturb  you  on  matters  of  coBscieaee. 
1  have  known  her  from  a  child.  Father  Abra- 
ham never  had  a  lovelier  daughter;  her  temper 
is  the  sweetest  and  kindest  in  the  world ;  her  dis- 
cretion is  extraordinary  for  so  yonng  a  person ; 
it  was  so  remarked  a  year  ago,  when  I  left  Lon- 
don; and  she  has  an  uncommon  tnrn  for  impro- 
ving by  experience.  I  beard  a  poet  of  her  ac- 
quaintance say,  *  She  is  like  the  busy  bee,  gatb- 
eriug  the  honey  of  wisdom  from  every  biosaom 
of  experience  in  the  pathway  of  her  life.'  And 
now  i  must  do  what  she  has  just  enjoined  open 
me ;  that  is,  tell  you  all  her  faults,  without  faver 
or  partiality,  as  if  upon  oath.  First  and  foie- 
most  then ;  they  say  she  has  too  much  feeling,  or 
sensibility,  as  tbey  call  it.  This  not  only  makes 
faer  suffer  too  much  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
but  it  lays  her  open  to  the  imposition  of  beggars 
and  rogues  of  all  sorts.  I  don't  mean  that  beg- 
gars are  all  rogues;  but  some  of  them  knowing 
the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  impose  on  her  by 
falsehood  or  exaggerated  stories  of  their  dis- 
tresses, aud  make  her  give  them  more  than  they 
^e^i^r^^*  Thb  is  only  an  excess  of  goodness,  and 
I  think  tbat  experience  and  bard  ruba  in  this 
scuflSing  world,  will  teach  her  more  prudence  in 
this  particular ;  and  in  this  only  has  she  seemed 
to  lack  discretion.  So  much  for  her  firat  &nlt; 
now  for  the  second :  Let  me  see.  What  ia  it  ? 
Yes,  they  call  her  an  enthusiast;  because,  I  sap- 
pose,  she  takes  fits  of  high  feeling  sometiasei, 
and  talks  a  little  wildly,  like  a  propheteas.  I 
have  heard  her  two  or  three  tiroes  in  these  fits ; 
I  thought  she  talked  very  beautifully,  if  she  did 
go  out  of  the  common  way.  She  will  get  over 
this  too,  I  think,  as  she  grows  older,  aad  aa  she 
finds  by  mixing  more  with  mankind,  how  mock 
low  selfishness  and  rascality  there  is  among  them. 
This  will  give  her  less  poetical  views  of  human 
life,  and  make  the  world  seem  less  fit  to  kindle  en- 
siasm,  and  more  as  it  is,  a  scufiSe-fiekl  for  the 
base  passions  and  interests  of  men.  That  ia  my 
view  of  it,  after  twenty  years  experience;  for  so 
long  I  have  been  trying  my  baud  amongst  my 
fellow  men.  The  more  I  have  had  to  do  with 
ttrem,  the  less  confidence  I  have  in  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  I  am  forgetting  Jndith*8 
faults.  I  have  told  yon  two;  next  comes  the 
third  ;  but  I  believe  1  have  forgotten  it.  I  thought 
she  had  three  notable  ones.  Little  human  weak- 
nesses she  has  like  other  people ;  but  1  had  a 
third  with  a  name  to  it,  that  she  told  me  not  sa 
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forget.  Oh  yes,  she  is  romantic;  that  is  what 
tboy  call  it.  She  is  indeed  too  romantic  in  some 
of  ber  notions.  She  donH  like  fashionable  so- 
ciety and  city  amusements.  She  is  too  fond  of 
climbing  the  lonesome  mountains,  and  of  stand- 
ing on  a  rock  by  the  sea-side,  and  looking  at  the 
wa^es  when  the  wind  dashes  them  against  the 
shore ;  and  when  other  people  go  in  summer 
ttms  to  the  wells  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  to  drink 
the  waters  and  dance  in  the  splendid  saloons, 
she  loves  to  steal  out  into  the  country  with  a 
companion  or  two,  where  she  can  wander  among 
green  valleys  and  gather  flowers  along  the  sides 
of  brooks;  or  sit  on  a  sod  with  her  book  and 
read  under  a  shady  tree,  where  a  spring  bubbles 
oat  of  the  ground ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  she 
would  rather  go  out  and  eat  a  cottage  dinner 
with  plain  country  folks,  than  attend  the  richest 
elty  feast  with  its  gay  company  of  lords  and 
ladies,  its  gold  and  silver  wares,  and  all  its  wines 
and  comfits,  its  ice-creams  and  syllabubs.  Yet 
I  have  seen  her  dine  at  home  with  a  great  com- 
pany, when  her  father  made  a  feast ;  then  she 
eould  enjoy  it,  and  behave  herself  with  the  finest 
lady  of  them  all.  So  I  think  she  will  some  day 
get  over  her  romantic  notions  too,  and  make  you 
a  good  sober  house-wife. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  done  her  bidding,  and 
told  you  all  that  I  know  of  her  faults,  I  will  tell 
you  another  thing,  that  she  has  not  authorized 
me  to  tell.     It  is  right  that  you  should  know  it ; 
aod  I  understand  that  she  has  not  told  you ;  for 
she  has  just  expressed  to  me,  how  much  she  was 
gratified  that  you  offered  to  marry  her,  without 
knowing  or  seeming  to  care  whether  she  was  rich 
or  poor.    Well,  if  you  set  no  value  on  riches,  and 
are  satisfied  to  have  Judith  alone ;  still  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  throw  ber  large  fortune  into  the  sea. 
Yon  will  find  it  right  convenient  to  have  her  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  when  the  business  of 
love  has  been  settled,  and  the  business  of  house- 
keeping comes  on.     Then  her  rich  father,  if  no 
misfortune  happens,  will  be  able  to  give  her  a 
^reat  deal  more.     But  my  friend,  if  you  find  after 
a  trial  that  a  great  fortune  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  more  plague  than  profit ;  why,  then  yon  may 
Jnet  give  it  to  me  and  be  done  with  it.     So  much 
for  that.     One  thing  more  and  then  I  shall  be 
through.    1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so 
straitened  for  time,  that  I  cannot  give  you  another 
day  with  Judith,  unless  you  go  with  us  to  Bos- 
ton.    I  was  ready  to  embark,  and  just  waiting 
for  poor  Eli,  when  I  got  Judith's  letter.    I  have 
important  business  in  London,  that  cannot  be 
pat  off;  and  there  are  papers  in  Eli's  trunk  that 
iDOst  go  directly  to  England ;  they  relate  to  a 
g;reat  plantation  in  St.  Kitts,  that  is  in  suit  be- 
t^ireen  the  owner  and  my  cousin  Bensaddi,  who 
baa  a  mortgage  on  it.    What  say  you,  my  friend ; 


will  you  part  with  Judith  to-night,  or  will  you  go 
with  us  to  Boston  ?" 

Gladly  would  I  have  gone  to  Boston,  or  any 
other  place  with  Judith,  luit  an  obstacle  lay  be« 
fore  me,  which  would  have  been  removed  in  a 
moment,  if  Judith  or  cousin  Von  Caleb  had 
known,  or  even  suspected  its  existence.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  just  now  when  my  charm* 
er*s  uewly  discovered  wealth  came  fresh  and  glit- 
tering into  view,  I  felt  a  most  swelling  repugnance 
to  a  disclosure  of  my  beggarly  account  of  an 
empty  purse ;  although  I  knew  that  she  would 
esteem  it  a  gi^  favor  in  me  to  accept  any  thing 
from  her  hands.  She  had  put  her  purse  into  my 
hands  at  Norfolk,  and  requested  me  to  defray  all 
our  expenses  out  of  it ;  but  I  told  her  that  I  would 
not  consent  to  defray  more  than  her  own ;  aod 
when  I  was  lamed  at  the  hotel,  I  returned  the 
purse,  telling  her  that  she  had  better  keep  it  now 
until  we  left  the  hotel.  So  I  bad  given  no  sign 
that  my  funds  were  low.  Now  on  counting,  I 
found  that  I  had  scarcely  a  sufficiency  to  carry 
me  home.  I  had  to  choose  therefore  whether  to 
accept  a  supply  from  her  who  had  given  herself 
and  her  all  to  me,  or  to  go  home  straightway. 
1  chose  to  go  home  straightway.  Why  such 
reluctance  now  to  put  my  poverty  in  glaring 
contrast  with  ber  riches  ?  Was  it  a  just  feel- 
ing of  self-respect?  Or  was  it  pride,  a  little 
spiced  with  envy  ?  Or  a  compound  of  all  these  ? 
However  this  may  be,  the  feeling  seemed  natu- 
ral. The  fact  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous workings  of  the  human  heart.  Yet  the  dts« 
covery  of  my  Judith's  wealth  was  unquestiona- 
bly pleasing  to  my  heart — highly  pleasing.  Was 
this  also  natural,  that  a  purely  disinterested  lover 
should  rejoice  at  finding  the  gifts  of  Mammon 
attached  to  one  who  had  been  loved  and  sought 
solely  for  the  qualities  of  her  mind  and  person  ? 
What  sayest  thou  reader  ?  Would  not  such  a 
discovery  have  gladdtned  thy  heart?  Thou  art 
human — so  am  I.  Happy  is  he  who  can  con- 
tent himself  in  his  poverty.  Contentment  is 
better  than  riches;  but  let  the  poor  roan,  happy 
in  virtuous  poverty,  find  a  gold  mine  in  his  bar- 
ren field,  and  in  a  moment  his  heretofore  con- 
tented heart  will  swell  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
poverty;  and  the  loss  of  his  gold  mine  would 
make  him  sit  down  and  weep.  But  to  resume 
my  story.  After  a  mementos  consideration,  I 
told  Mr.  Von  Caleb  that  I  too  was  under  a  ne- 
cessity (and  was  I  not  ?)  to  return  home  speedily; 
and  as  I  hoped  ere  long  to  follow  Judith  across 
the  ocean,  I  felt  the  less  difficulty  at  partiug  with 
her  now ;  because  a  quick  return  home  to  make 
my  preparations,  would  enable  me  the  sooner  to 
set  off  on  my  voyage. 

**Well,  then,  (said  he,  raising  his  voice.)  our 
boat  will  go  to-morrow  morning  at  six.    As  this 
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will  be  your  last  eveoing  together  for  some  time, 
I  will  leave  you  to  yourdelvee.  You  will  not  be 
■orry  for  that  I  suppoee  ?  1  shall  be  out  awhile 
on  some  bueinese  with  Mr.  Levi.  He  will  not 
interrupt  yon,  for  we  are  after  maney.^^  He 
■miled  as  he  spoke  the  last  words. 

**  Then,  (said  I,)  as  you  go  at  six  in  the  room- 
ing, I  may  as  well  take  the  Lancaster  stage  that 
goes  at  three  o'clock." 

'^  So  then  we  bare  settled  it,  (said  Mr.  Von 
Caleb.)    Good  bye  till  supper  time." 

He  went  out  with  his  usual  heayy  tread  ;  and 
when  he  had  shut  the  door  behind  him,  I  beard 
Judith's  door  open  gently  on  her  side  of  the 
parlor.  I  bad  risen  and  was  standing  about  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  without  my  crutch,  whieb  I 
no  longer  needed.  I  turned  and  met  her  eyes 
with  mine.  What  a  look  she  gave  me  of  com- 
mingled love  and  sorrow !  I  approached  the 
chair  on  which  she  leaned.  She  looked  up  again 
into  my  face.  I  saw  the  rising  moisture  of  her 
eyes,  as  she  said,  «*This  night  then  we  must 
part."  The  last  word  was  stifled  under  a  wave 
of  emotion.  I  opened  my  arms;  she  fell  upon 
my  bosom,  and  for  the  fir^t  time  we  felt  each 
other's  embrace.  Oh,  Elysian  moment!  It 
was  the  seal  of  our  betrothal,  and  the  pure  de- 
light of  love.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before 
we  could  utter  a  word.  We  had  seated  our- 
selves on  chairs,  and  we  continued  to  sit  with 
drooping  heads  until  we  recovered  the  power  of 
conversation. 

After  some  exchanges  of  sentiment  on  the  pros- 
pect of  separation,  I  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
what  I  had  just  heard  of  the  wealth  of  herself 
and  family.  *'  Then  he  told  you  that  too  ?  Well 
I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  know  it  sooner." 

"  Since  1  have  heard  it  at  last,  dear  Judith,  I 
will  toll  you  that  it  gives  me  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  you  can  afford  to  take  a  poor  bus 
band." 

"Poor  in  pelf,  he  may  be;  (said  she  promptly,) 
but  I  know  the  wealth  of  his  mind ;  that  is  the 
highest  of  all  endowments;  and  in  comparison 
with  that  gold  and  silver  are  but  dross.  If  such 
earthy  dower  as  I  can  bring,  be  of  any  conse- 
quence, I  rejoice  in  it  for  this  that  you  can  the 
better  afford  to  take  me  for  a  wife.  Such  wealth 
as  I  have  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of;  for  millions 
of  it  would  argue  no  personal  worth,  but  only 
good  fortune.  I  have  hitherto  found  my  worldly 
goods  rather  an  obstacle  to  my  happiness ;  for 
while  they  brought  me  numerous  suitors,  they 
brought  with  these  applicants  for  my  favor  the 
painful  suspicion,  that  my  fortune,  not  myself, 
was  the  object  of  pursuit.  Therefore  I  could 
love  none  of  them,  because,  however  sincere 
their  professions  might  be,  they  could  not  give 
the  proof  of  real  affection  that  my  heart  required. 


Often  did  I  wish  that  I  could  appear  divested  el 
accidental  circumstances,  and  just  as  I  was  in 
myself,  an  honest,  simple  maiden;  and  dien 
might  find  some  congenial  soul  whom  I  eonU 
freely  love,  and  who  would  love  me  beattily  fiir 
myself  alone.  I  wished  on  another  aeeoont  to 
form  an  attachment  in  this  way.  My  friends 
call  me  romantic,  and  I  confess  a  fank  whidi 
they  would  not  impute  to  me  without  evidenee. 
1  am  conscious  indeed  of  a  warm  and  I  suppose 
a  romantic  attachment  to  the  couatry^-Londoa 
bred  as  I  am.  Particularly  do  I  leve  mountain 
scenery,  and  would  most  delight  to  spend  my 
days  among  the  sublime  and  beautiful  w<nlES  ^ 
nature,  and  a  virtuous  rural  populatioB,  such  ■• 
are  found  in  your  eountry.  Wkh  nsy  scniug 
predilection  for  such  a  life,  how  cnuld  1  ezpeel 
to  form  a  happy  alliance  la  London,  wbeve  nil 
or  nearly  all  are  bred  to  relish  artificial  objeclB 
and  mannen,  and  to  covet  wealth  as  the  meass 
of  artificial  splendor  and  the  pompous  show  sf 
fashionable  life.  I  could  not  entrust  my  heart 
to  any,  where  the  prospect  of  finding  a  coogenial 
spirit  was  so  hopeless.  In  the  days  of  my  sorest 
affliction,  God  was  pleased  to  show  me  a  heart 
in  all  respects  agreeable  to  my  desires,  and  lo 
give  me  the  love  of  that  heart  under  circnmstSB- 
ces  that  banished  all  possibility  of  suspecting  its 
sincerity.  He  has  bound  us  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  sympathy  in  all  that  nsakes 
prosperity  joyful  and  calamity  grievous.  But  I 
forget  that  there  is  one  root  of  bitterness  planted 
in  the  garden  of  our  affections." 

'*  Forget  it,  dear  Judith,  forever;  it  shaU never 
spring  up  to  trouble  us." 

After  a  little  further  conversation  the  servants 
brought  in  our  tea,  and  we  sent  an  invitation  te 
Judith *s  friends  to  join  us.  Mr.  Von  Caleb  earae. 
After  tea  I  went  out  for  half  an  hour  to  enter 
my  name  at  the  stage  office,  and  to  give  Judith 
and  her  friend  the  opportunity  of  completing 
their  arrangements.  On  my  return  from  the 
stage  office  near  the  hotel,  I  found  Mr.  Von  Ca- 
leb in  the  bar-room.  He  shook  my  band  affec- 
tionately, and  told  me  that  he  wonld  let  me  and 
Judith  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  alone; 
so  with  another  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  he 
bade  me  farewell. 

When  I  entered  the  parlor,  I  found  Judith  sit- 
ting pensively  on  the  sofa.  We  were  both  sad 
almost  to  death.  We  first  arranged  that  I  shoaid 
write  to  her  at  farthest  by  Mr.  Levi,  who  was  to 
embark  at  New  York  on  the  first  of  June.  I 
might  write  to  her  as  soon  as  I  reached  homSv 
and  then  the  oftener  the  better,  she  said,  were  it 
only  to  let  her  know  of  my  welfare.  I  promised 
not  to  be  hasty  in  my  final  determination  abeat 
our  engagement ;  for  so  she  again  required,  al- 
though a  sigh  escaped  her  when  she  ma^  the 
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requirement.  If  I  ratified  the  eDgagenient,  »he 
would  be  happy  to  see  me  in  London  ae  soon  as 
I  pleased,  hut  I  must  understand  that  she  could 
not  put  off  her  mourning  weeds  for  a  bridal  dress, 
until  she  bad  given  a  foil  year^a  sonrow  to  her 
dear  lost  Eli ;  so  that  if  an  early  visit  to  Lon- 
don should  not  suit  my  convenience,  she  would 
not  impute  the  delay  to  alienation  of  heart.  If 
I  annulled  the  engagement,  I  must  still  consider 
her  as  my  grateful,  devoted  friend,  who  would 
rejoice  at  any  opportunity  of  showing  her  grati- 
tude for  my  disinterested  kindness  and  care. 
Her  voice  faltered  when  she  spoke  of  the  con- 
tingency that  I  might  decline  the  marriage;  yet 
her  conscientious  judgment  on  this  point  wavered 
not,  painful  as  the  expression  of  it  evidently  was. 
She  made  the  self-denying  sacrifice  of  her  own 
fcelings  to  give  me  every  advantage  for  the  se- 
curity of  my  happiness.  Many  expressions  of 
tenderness  did  she  utter,  and  of  ardent  gratitude 
and  unalterable  friendship,  whatever  I  might  do 
with  our  connubial  engagement.  I  wondered— 
in  fact  1  was  not  well  pleased — at  her  repeated 
allusions  to  the  possibility  of  my  discarding  her 
— an  act  as  remote  from  my  thoughts  at  that  time 
as  Heaven  is  from  Tartarus.  But  she  had  evidently 
reflected  much  upon  the  causes  that  might  ope- 
rate a  change  in  my  views.  As  to  her  own  part 
in  our  correspondence,  she  promised  to  write  as 
soon  as  she  landed  in  England,  and  would  then 
wait  for  a  letter  from  me  before  she  wrote  agaiu. 

Having  in  these  and  other  particulars  come  to 
a  full  understanding  with  each  other,  we  had  lei- 
sure to  feel  how  distressingly  near  was  the  dread- 
ed moment  of  separation.  Two  or  three  hours 
more,  and  we  must  part.  What  were  our  feel- 
ings ?  Oh  hours  of  sorrow  and  delight!  How 
did  we  snatch  every  fleeting  moment,  to  fill  higher 
and  to  mingle  deeper  the  cup  of  our  youthful 
love  !  We  clung  to  each  other's  embrace ;  our 
tears  mingled  as  they  fell ;  our  hearts  answered 
throb  for  throb.  How  could  we  part?  The 
clock  struck  eleven.  "  Adieu" — but  she  stam- 
mered in  the  attempt  to  utter  it. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet;  I  cannot  leave  you."  One 
more  hour  passed  away — the  last  hour — it  flew 
with  eagles'  wings,  as  it  shed  down  upon  us  all 
the  delicious  luxuries  of  innocent  sweetest  affec- 
tion saddened — the  full  relish  of  the  bitter-sweet 
of  love — the  fiery  rapture  of  joy,  flooded  with 
grief,  yet  bursting  through  the  flood. 

Propriety  admitted  of  no  longer  delay.  The 
clock  sounded  the  hour  of  midnight,  long  and 
loud,  with  clang  after  clang.  Clang  after  clang 
struck  on  our  hearts  the  knell  of  the  last  blissful 
hour;  then  all  was  still  again,  except  our  beating 
hearts.  Our  time  was  come ;  yes,  the  last  mo- 
ment of  our  realized  union  with  its  unutterable 
soDsations ;  the  separation  must  now  begin,  and 


widen  and  widen,  till  lands  and  seas  should  in- 
tervene, and  time  and  chance  should  cast  all  their 
changes  and  their  hazards  between  us,  and  pos- 
sibly open  a  gulf  impassably  broad  and  deep, 
across  which  our  now  blended  hearts  could  never 
commune  again.  Once  more  she  meant  to  say, 
**  Adieu,*'  but  the  word  died  on  her  lips.  1  caught 
the  expiring  accent  as  I  pressed  my  lips  to  hei^s; 
the  balmy  sweetness  remains  to  this  day.  We 
retired  to  our  respective  chambers  like  criminals 
going  to  execution,  so  deadly  was  the  sadness  of 
that  parting. 

Could  I  sleep  ?  Not  a  wink.  The  sensations 
of  the  evening  kept  thrilling  in  my  nerves ;  aa- 
conqnerable  musings  on  the  past  and  the  futars, 
ran  perpetually  tbrongh  my  mind.  I  seemed  to 
have  lived  an  ige  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
To  go  back  alone  to  the  home  and  the  laadscapos 
of  my  boyhood,  though  less  than  a  month  before 
it  was  ^e  object  of  my  fondest  desire,  seemed 
now  like  going  into  the  shades  of  death ;  for 
whilst  I  would  be  returning  to  my  hills  again,  my 
Judith  would  be  on  her  way  to  cross  the  wide 
ocean,  and  would  soon  be  far  hidden  from  my 
sight  among  the  myriads  of  London.  Bot  I 
imagined  myself  following  her  course,  traversing 
the  seas,  pressing  her  again  to  my  bosom,  yes  to 
my  **  heart  of  hearts"  in  the  dear  character  of 
wife,  and  bringing  her  back  to  bless  my  sylvan 
days  in  the  green  valleys  of  Virginia.  This  was 
the  new  age  of  gold  that  was  rising  to  my  men- 
tal vision,  arrayed  by  fancy  in  all  the  charms  of 
happy  love  and  pastoral  scenery. 

(To  be.  Concluded.) 


WORDSWORTH. 

BT  URS.  B.  J.  EAMES. 

— "  I  have  learned 
To  look  oa  Nature,  uot  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  Humanity." 

WordtwarOL 

— So  didst  tliou  seek,  and  find  the  Beautiful, 

In  all  thy  daily  walks  of  common  life ; 
Yea — ^hallowed  as  a  household  word,  and  dntiful 

Thy  name  dwelt  on  all  lips  with  blessings  rile. 
*  Onward  and  upward,*  was  thy  motto  ever 

In  the  advancement  of  each  moral  truth ; 
And  beautiful  as  pure,  was  each  endeavor 

To  which  has  vowed  the  service  of  thy  youth. 
True  to  thyself,  so  wert  thou  unto  Nature, 

Whof*e  voice  was  ever  murmuring  at  thy  heart ; 
And  thrilling  to  the  tones  of  that  great  Teacher, 

From  its  Huuianity  thou  ne'er  didst  part. 
Not  for  thy  fume  which  was  the  world's  glad  gift  to  theo. 
But  for  the  virtues  of  thy  life  we  blcas  thy  memory. 
New  York. 
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TENNYSON'S  » IN  MEMORIAM;' 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  overrated  and  under- 
valued more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer  what- 
soever. He  is  alternately  praised  to  the  heav- 
ens and  denied  all  merit — ranked  among  the 
noblest  poets  of  any  age  and  scoffed  at  as  an 
impostor. 

.  Now  the  man  who  excites  these  exaggerated 
feelings,  as  in  all  such  cases,  must  differ  from 
the  crowd.  Some  salient  angle  of  character — 
some  striking  and  original  idiosyncracy  must 
exist  to  attract  this  attention  for  good  and  bad 
repute.  Mediocrity  is  never  attacked— eonven- 
tional  merit,  proceeding  in  the  well-beaten  high- 
way at  a  decent  and  respectable  pace,  is  never 
found  fault  with.  Not  so  with  originality.  This 
with  many  critics  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  the 
one  thing  not  needful,  the  quality  which  they 
cannot  appreciate  and  will  never  forgive. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  few  words  which 
are  almost  too  trite  to  repeat,  that  we  base  Al- 
'  fred  Tennyson^s  merit  on  his  originality.  This  is 
indeed  his  great  and  peculiar  excellence.  It  char- 
acterized his  first  modest  duodecimo  as  strikingly 
as  the  volume  which  is  now  before  us — and  this 
merit,  more  even  than  all  his  other  beautier,  has 
raised  him  to  the  high  place  he  holds  in  our  esti- 
mation. It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  of  Ten- 
nyson*8  writings  whatsoever,  without  being  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  neumess  of  thought  and 
phraseology.  Even  ordinary  images  and  ideas 
which  have  time  out  of  mind  been  repeated  in 
all  forms  and  modes,  take  a  new  coloring  from 
his  peculiar  genius  and  seem  but  just  revealed^  so 
different  is  the  guise  under  which  they  appear; — 
they  are  scarcely  recognizable  for  what  they  are, 
so  different  is  the  moulding  in  which  the  poet- 
lapidary  has  enshrined  them,  from  any  other  ever 
yet  Drescnted,  and  so  strong  the  effect  produced 
by  this  their  new  and  unique  setting.  This  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  greatest  of  all 
merits  in  science  and  literature.  Originality, 
the  creation  of  a  new  thought  or  image — this  is 
the  author^s  crowning  triumph.  Thus  as  long 
as  this  quality  avoids  monstrosity  in  its  endeavor 
to  escape  from  common  forms  and  things — as 
long  as  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  glories  of 
exalted  thought  are  poured  out  glowing  from  the 
crucible  of  an  original  mind,  the  great  world  will 
arrest  its  course  to  gaze  upon  the  man  to  whom 
this  power  has  been  vouchsafed,  and  award  him 
that  high  praise  which  is  undoubtedly  his  due. 

Tennyson^s  uniqueness  is  extreme.  It  is  not 
simply  in  expression,  hut  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution throughout.  From  what  mind  other  than 
his  own  eouid  have  emanated  that  strange  half- 


serious,  half-mocking  drama-satire,  the  ^*  Prin- 
cess?'* What  brain  of  the  age  but  Tennyson's 
could  have  shaped  the  antique  beauty  and  '"  builc 
thelofty  verse**  of  the  ''MorteD*  Arthur?"  What 
poet  but  Alfred  Tennyson  could  have  drawn  for 
us  "  St.  Simeon  Stylites"  and  the  **airy"  l^iaa, 
"  Locksley  Hall"  and  "  The  Dream  of  Fair  Wo- 
men,*' in  which  the  most  opposite  qualities  seem 
to  meet  and  co-exist  in  one  writer  ?  No  one  has 
ever  mastered  the  art  of  poetry  more  perfectly: 
the  most  cursory  examination  will  at  ooce  show 
this.  Every  poem  in  the  two  volume*  of  rai»* 
cellaneous  verse,  isaued  before  the  Princess,  m 
written  in  a  different  style,  and  each  displays  m 
plain  intent  in  the  author  deliberately  to  essay 
the  effect  of  these  different  styles  and  their  adap- 
tation to  the  several  images  which  it  eaters  iate 
the  poet's  province  to  depict.  A  few  words  of 
comment  on  the  most  prominent  of  these  peem 
will  probably  refresh  the  reader's  recollectioB. 

The  opening  poem  of  the  second  Tolonie-^ 
*«ilorte  D* Arthur*'  pretends  to  he  the  eleventh 
canto  of  an  epic,  which  the  poet  had  written  bat 
burnt  in  despair  at  finding  his  verses  *'  faint  Ho- 
meric echoes,  nothing  more.'*  It  relates  the 
death  of  King  Arthur  '*  in  Lyonneaa  with  all  his 
Knights,"  and  the  verse  is  slow,  sonorooa.  mar- 
tial, such  as  suited  in  fact  that  grand  old  legend 
of  '*  the  sword  Excalibur,"  and  the  watery  arm 
"clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderfuL" 
The  very  commencement  displays  iu  rough-roll- 
ing music : 

"  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains,  by  the  winter  sea — 
Until  King  Arthur's  table  man  by  man 
Had  lallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  lord 
King  Arthur:—*' 

The  abruptness  here  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
theme,  and  the  picture  of  Arthur's  army  stretched 
by  the  chill  sea,  after  a  day-long  conflict,  is  told 
in  words  as  simple  as  the  conception  is  clear  and 
strong.  Arthur  being  borne  from  the  field  uitera 
this  nuble  speech,  while  ^*  breathiug  heavily**  to 
the  last  of  his  knights — 

*'  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsoldera  all 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  lamooa  knights 

Whereof  this  world  holds  recoid.    Such  a  sleep 

They  sleep—the  men  I  loved — I  think  that  we 

Shall  never  more  at  any  future  time 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 

Walking  about  the  garden*  and  the  kalU 

Of  Camdoi  atimihe  daft  that  Mre.** 

The  music  of  these  last  two  lines  is  perfiecU 
The  tale  with  all  its  wonderful  incidenta  pro- 
ceeds in  this  strain  of  lofty  calmness  and  vigor- 
how  Arthur,  lying  '« like  a  shattered  colomn,"  is 
received  by  the  qneens  into  their  ebon  barge, 
and  how  the  barge,  a  speck  upon  the  **  verge  of 
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dawD,*'  ▼anisbes  with  its  heroic  burden — all  is 
told  iD  a  noble  strain. 

*'  Ulysses*'  is  similar  in  tone  and  coloring  with 
the  *'Morte  D*  Arthur."  The  figure  of  the  grand 
old  Greek  rises  up  like  a  living  man,  and  his 
•low,  resounding  words  roll  on  the  ear  like  a 
page  from  Homer. 

*  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world  whose  margin  fodea 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause ! — to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unbumisbed,  not  to  shine  in  use, 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life — life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 

Little  remains." 

These  are  evidences  of  the  poet*s  power  in  de- 
picting his  dreams  of  the  antique  age.  **  Locks- 
ley  Hall'*  is  the  passionate,  agonizing  cry  of  a 
young  man,  disappointed  in  love  and  ambition, 
and  tracing  his  misery  to  the  falseness  of  bis  era 
—his  heart  prematurely  dried  up  by  the  fickle 
DOSS  of  his  mistress,  and  his  brain  full  of  disgust 
at  civilization  and  the  **  social  wants*'  which 
trample  upon  nature.  There  is  none  of  the  calm 
grandeur  of  ••Ulysses"  here — the  words  burn  and 
plough  their  way  to  the  heart  like  fire.  We 
know  of  nothing  finer  than  the  picture  of  the 
••  Younger  day"  in  this  poem,  and  the  passage  in 
which  the  poet  draws  on  his  imagination  for  the 
splendor  of  oriental  life,  is  gorgeously  beautiful. 
It  is  even  excelled  however  by  the  *•  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights,*'  which  is  as  mo- 
notonously splendid  as  a  tissue  of  pearls  and 
gold. 

••St.  Simeon  Stylites"  is  a  bitter, half-humor- 
OBS,  half-contemptuous  painting  of  a  mad  asce- 
tic, whose  mixture  of  faith  and  doubt,  irreligion 
and  piety,  reverence  and  irreverence,  excites  by 
tarns  pity  and  disgust.  The  verse  boasts  some 
of  the  harshest  words  in  the  language,  (the  au- 
thor carrying  out  the  principle  of  adaptation^) 
and  the  account  given  by  the  saint  of  his  temp- 
tations by  the  devils  in  the  shape  of  colts,  swine, 
and  hideous  birds,  is  unique. 

From  these  themes,  which  severally  called  for 
(Btreugth  and  dramatic  power,  Mr.  Tennyson 
passes  to  those  gorgeous  word-paintings — '•  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women**  and  •'The  Palace  of 
Art."  How  vivid  are  all  the  images  in  these 
pictures!  The  pale  Iphigenia  turning  on  him 
**ihe  starlike  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes** — Cleo- 
patra, a  "swarthy  queen  brow-bound  with  burn- 
ing gold,*'  and  the  "stern  black-bearded  king 
with  wolfish  eyes,'* — all  these  are  like  forms  on 
canvass. 

In  relation  to  the  poems  addressed  to  "Made- 
line," "  Adeline,"  "  Margaret,"  &c.,  we  have 
nothing  good  to  say,  except  that  they  display  at 


times  great  power  in  giving  expression  to  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  call  shadows 
of  thought.  They  are  most  wearying,  but  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  is  extreme,  renders 
them  tolerable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  short  and  superfi- 
cial mention  of  some  of  the  prominent  poems  in 
theee  two  volumes,  we  have  called  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  difference  of  style  in  each.  'This 
will  be  remarked  more  forcibly  than  ever  in  the 
pieces  to  "Mariana"  and  in  that  strange  mixture 
of  beauty  and  nonsense,  the  "  Ode  to  Memory." 
Here — we  hope  merely  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
trying  all  forms  and  tones — the  poet  becomes 
mystic,  metaphysical  and  obscure — so  much  so, 
that  the  reader  is  often  tempted  to  address  to 
Mr.  Tennyson  the  words  which  he  himself  has 
addressed  to  Memory,  and  which  form  the  bur- 
den of  his  ode — 

*•  Oh  strengthen  me, 

Enlighten  me, 

I  faint  in  thi9  obtcuriif," 

Before  passing  on  to  the  "  In  Meraoriam,'*  we 
will  say  a  few  words  of  that  strange  poem,  which 
a  year  or  two  ago  took  the  literary  world  so  much 
by  surprise — the  "  Princess." 

Never  was  there  seen  before  such  a  mixture  of 
grandeur  and  puerility,  grace  and  rudeness,  fee- 
bleness and  vigor  as  the  world  found  in  the 
••  Princess."  Those  who  wished  to  hail  it  as  a 
master-piece,  could  not  do  so  for  its  manifold 
short-comings:  the  ten  thousand  detractors  of 
the  poet  could  not  undermine  it,  for  it  was  filled 
with  glowing  beauty.  It  was  a  hodgepodge, 
or  to  use  its  own  second  and  explanatory  title,  o 
tnedUy,  and  this  is  its  only  excuse.  All  have 
read  it,  or  if  not  the  poem,  in  its  full  length  of 
grotesque  plot,  and  melodious  verse,  at  least  largo 
quotations  in  the  Reviews — through  which  sonrco 
the  plan  of  the  performance,  the  story  and  much 
of  the  more  beautiful  verse  were  given  to  the 
general  reader.  This  causes  us  to  refrain  from 
any  further  reference  to  the  poem  at  large,  but 
there  is  a  little  lyric,  embroidered  like  a  jewel  on 
this  rich  ground,  which  we  shall  quote  in  full, 
marking  in  italics  those  original  beauties  which  * 
occur  in  almost  every  stanza  which  issues  from 
Mr.  Tennyson's  peu.  It  b  the  "  Days  that  are 
no  more,'*  of  Magazine  celebrity,  which  in  tho 
poem  is  sung  by  a  maiden  (Violet)  who  •* strikes 
upon  her  harp  and  sings." 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean ; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  dcMpair, 
Rite  in  the  kearU  nnd  gather  to  Ae  eye». 
In  lookinfi^  on  the  happy  Avtumnjields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  6rst  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  mndenoorid. 
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Sad  as  the  last  wliich  reddens  over  odc 
T%at  ginkt  with  all  we  lore  below  the  verge ; 
So  Bad,  so  fresh  the  days  that  arc  no  more. 

Jk  Mod  and  ttrange  a»  im  dark  tummer  dawuM, 

The  earliett  pipe  of  half-awakened  birdtt 

To  djfing  earSf  vhen  unto  djfing  rye»^ 

The  caeemeni  tUmljf  grotee  a  glimmering  equare ; 

So  Bad,  BO  strange  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  ae  remembered  kittee  after  deaths 
And  aveet  as  thote  by  hopeUta  fancy  feigned 
On  lipa  that  are  for  other* ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  lore  and  twVrf  vith  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Mr.  Poe,  of  all  Americau  critics  the  most  fas- 
tidious, has  declared  this  soug  unsurpassed  by  any 
piece  of  the  same  leugth  id  the  language,  and  it 
is  in  truth  a  gem  of  uncommon  beauty.  There 
is  iQ  many  lines,  apart  from  their  meaning,  a 
melody  of  cadence  which  is  the  very  reflectinn 
of  moaruful  thought,  and  dreamy  ponderin;;:  on 
past  joys.  The  compression  of  thought  olii^er- 
vable  in  the  phrases  **  divine  despair" — '*  under- 
world**— and  **  happy  Autumn  fields*"  U  also  un- 
common— and  this  last  image  is  one  on  which  a 
page  of  commentary  might  be  written. 

The  "  Princess,"  winnowed  of  the  chafl*  which 
in  many  places  obscures  the  rich  golden  grain  of  | 
thought,  would  reveal  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  idea  i 
and  expression,  inferior  to  no  poem  which  has  j 
appeared  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Such  I 
poetry  aa  the  following,  ranks  w  ith  the  first  of  { 
any  age,  and,  even  when  torn  from  the  context, 
is  atill  pregnant  with  beauty. 

"  But  Ida  with  a  voire,  thai  like  a  heU 
T^olTd  by  ma  earikgmake  in  a  trembling  totter 
Rmmg  rrniM^  mamteredfnll  of  grief  amd  weomP* 

*  Not  peace  she  looked  the  Head  :  but  rising  up 
Robed  aa  the  loer  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  raored,  remaining  Aert 
fis*diike  m  koaeoa  tamer  abame  the  maaea 
<y  itaipeni,  when  the  erimaan  rolling  eye 
Otmrm  rmiat  emd  the  ttild  sea  birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselrea  dead.    She  stretched  her  arms  amd  eaUed 
Jerma  the  tmmmlt,  and  the  tmmmltfeU:* 

Aa  able  critic  has  called  attention  to  the  fine 
draaBatic  eflcct  of  the  ciNicluding  words  here 
qaoied — ^*^  and  the  niaialt  fell.**  It  is  abrupt,  but 
hiU  of  miyesty.  For  graceful  images  and  simi- 
lea»  w^  have  not  far  to  seek  in  the  well  stored 

*  Tliea  ere  the  s3\er  ^icklo  of  that  month 
Bec«mo  hrr  cvMcen  shx^l ',  i  5t'-»io  f.o:u  court 
With  C\  ni  aud  with  I  ionon  ;" — 

*  A  fwv  Mo»»xK\  and  in  a  collejre  ^rova 
That  cUJ  iwrr  Ukc  mi  A} ni  d.tfll^:.:.y 
(Her  nio:hcr  J-  o*  U»-    >fculi  her  iips  jjssrt 
And  ail  l*vr  thoui'.t:*  *>  :".ir  wii..;:;  :..r  e>ca 
A»  bottom  a^Atvii  *<va  lo  wa\e  alo  I'.oii 

ta  cr^»tal  cuirvnu  v^'  *.iear  uioriiia^  s^a*." 


*'  I  glanced  to  the  left  and  saw  the  palace  fintml 
Alive  with  fluttcrin;;  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes. 
And  highest  amon^  the  statues,  statue-Iikc, 
Between  a  cymbal*d  Myriain  and  a  Jael 
With  Psyche's  babe  was  Ida  watcfaia^  ua 
.  A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  bcur 
Like  a  saint's  glory  up  in  heaven ;" — 

— ^•*but  when  she  learnt  his  face 
Remembering  his  ill-omenM  song,  aroee 
Once  more  thro'  all  her  height  and  grei«r 
Tall  as  a  figure  lengthened  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sunshine ;" — 

These  passages  are  taken  entirely  at  random, 
and  half  a  dozen  pages  of  such  qtiotations  might 
easily  be  given.  We  take  leave  of  the  ••Prin- 
cess,'* however,  with  the  following  linea,  whici 
for  gorgeous  extravagance  in  conception  are  oa- 
equalled  : 

"  Approach  and  fear  not ;  breathe  upon  my  brows 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melts  misl-Iikc  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
I  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodlandreel* 
Atktcart  the  smoke  cf  burning  flowers  /" 

**In  Memoriam  !**  As  pnre  and  beautiful  acfaap- 
let  as  ever  decked  the  tomb  of  the  loved  aod 
lost  I  An  eye  of  sorrow  reaching  tlirough  afl 
natui^  for  flowers  to  weave  into  a  wreath  for  ihe 
dead  one*s  tomb — a  tranqail,  tender,  aloioat  se- 
rene grief,  which  calmly  dwells  in  memory,  and 
mixing  the  past  with  the  present, old  scenes  widi 
the  new-budded  world,  and  the  old  face  with  the 
things  around  it,  feeda  upon  its  musings  with  a 
quietluxury  of  sorrow — such  is  the  In  Memokuh. 

We  cannot  criticise  these  poems  in  the  oidi- 
nary  signification  of  that  term — because  we  can- 
not read  them  coldly.  As  well  might  one  point 
to  the  wreath  on  r  dead  man's  brow  and  say 
"  that  flower  is  out  of  place,"  or  **  this  color  dees 
not  suit.*'  We  might  pronounce  many  of  them 
obscure— even  wilfully  obscure,  others  comraos- 
place — many  dealing  too  much  in  speculatioa 
when  feeling  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  reader,  fi  ut  this  idea  of  a  montunent  ia 
literature,  to  a  departed  friend,  is  so  beautiful  a 
one  that  we  cannot  criticise  the  execution  from 
admiration  of  the  design. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  Arthur  Hallam,  a  son  of 
the  historian,  and  Alfred  Tennyson''8  dearest 
friend,  expired  at  Vienna.  Thb  we  learn  frem 
several  passages — 

**  Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  fair 

En  wind  her  isles  anmarked  of  me ; 

1  hare  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 
Vienna ;  rather  dream  that  there 


*^  A  treble  darkness,  evil  hannts 
The  birth,  the  bridal ;  friend  from  friend 
Is  oftener  parted,  frthera  bend 

Abore  more  grave 


IMO.] 
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What  mado  the  hlow  more  crushing  to  his 
friend,  was  Hallam's  engagement  to  his  sifter. 
Alluding  to  this  projected  marringe,  and  after 
having  drawn  a  picture  of  his  friend  in  the  do- 
mestic circle,  **  diffusing  bliss  on  all  the  branches 
of  his  blood,*'  the  poet  says; 

"  Thy  blood,  ray  friend,  and  partly  mine, 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shoulrrst  link  thy  life  with  one 

Of  mine  own  house,  and  boys  of  thine 

"  Had  babbled  *  Uncle*  on  my  knee ; 

But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 

Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flower, 
Despair  of  Hope  and  earth  of  thee." 

Truly  noble  is  the  portrait  in  all  its  lineaments 
which  his  friend  has  here  engraved  on  a  tablet 
more  lasting  than  brass! — truly  worthy  was  Ar- 
thur Uallam  of  being  loved !  How  serene  a  beau- 
ty there  is  in  the  landscape  which  the  poet  draws ; 
the  mower's  scythe  in  the  tall  grain  near,  the 
mellow  pears  dropping  from  the  laden  boughs,  the 
sunlight  falling  in  checkered  light  and  shadow  on 
the  sod,  and  on  that  sod  the  young  man  come 
.  down  from  '*  brawling  courts,"  reading  a  volume 
of  the  old  Tuscan  poets.     Of  him  the  poet  says, 

•*  Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delii^ht. 

The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years  : 

The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears, 
Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

*'The  stem  were  mild  when  thou  wertby, 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  broEen  Ibol 

Was  softened  and  he  knew  not  why ; 

"  While  I,  thy  dearest,  sat  apart, 

And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine; 

And  loved  them  more,  that  they  were  thine, 
The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  real  personage,  but 
were  young  Hallam  the  character  here  presented, 
if  death  has  not  canonized  the  departed,  and  an- 
nihilated all  defects  in  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
no  grander  sum  of  qualities  ever  adorned  a  man 
of  clay.  Gentle,  charitable,  reverent,  beloved  by 
all,  old  men  and  children,  bearing  worthily  '*  the 
grand  old  name  of  gentleman,'*  he  was  yet  a  man 
full  of  practical  energy. 

**  *Tis  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise ; 

Yet  how  much  wisilom  sleeps  with  thee 

Which  not  alone  had  guided  me, 
But  served  the  seasons  that  may  rise ; 

''For can  I  doubt  who  knew  thee  keen 

In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 

To  strive,  to  feshion,  to  fulfil^— 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  would'st  have  been  : 

**  Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force. 

Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth 

A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 
And  roll  it  in  another  couim.'* 


The  feeling  of  the  poet  toward  this  noble  yonth, 
was  not  a  common  friendship.  It  was  a  rever- 
ence, a  loving  awe,  a  distant,  timid,  meek  devo- 
tion, which  this  lofty  heart  excited  in  Alfred 
Tennyson.  He  was,  in  comparison  with  his  friendt 
a  submissive,  meek,  obedient  wife,  who  knowing 
her  lord  to  be  "  great  and  wise,"  attaches  herself 
to  him  with  a'calm  devotion,  abandoning  all  idea 
of  assuming  with  him  an  equality  of  position. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  whole 
work,  is  the  Vlth,  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
more  of  a  whole  than  many  others,  as  well  as 
more  finished  in  its  execution.  We  call  it  heaa- 
tiful,  not  so  much  for  thought  as  for  the  quiet« 
dove-like  moan  of  the  phraseology,  so  to  speak. 

''  One  writes,  that  *  Other  friends  remain,' 
That  •  Loss  is  common  to  the  race'— « 
And  common  is  the  commonplace. 

And  vacant  chafl*  well  meant  for  grain. 

*'  That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 

My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 

Too  common !  Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

**0  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be. 

That  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son; 

A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done, 
Hath  stilled  the  life  that  beat  firom  thee. 

"  O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  while  thy  head  is  bowed. 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 

Drops  m  his  vast  and  wandering  grave; 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  O  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove^ 

That  sittest  'ranging  golden  hair ; 

And  glad  to  find  thynelf  so  fair. 
Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love ! 

Tor  now  her  fiither's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And  thinking  *  this  will  please  him  best,' 
She  takes  a  ribbon  or  a  rose; 

**  For  he  will  see  them  on  to-nif^ht 
And  with  the  thought  her  color  bums  ; 
And,  having  left  the  glass,  she  turns 

Once  more  to  set  a  riuglet  right ; 

**  And,  even  when  she  turned,  the  curse 
Hud  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drowned  in  passing  through  the  ford. 
Or  killed  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

**  O,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  Y 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  T 

To  her,  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  unto  me,  no  second  friend." 

This  work  is,  perhaps,  as  perfect  of  its  sort  as 
any  could  be.  True  there  is  no  strained  passion* 
no  cries  of  agony  wrung  from  the  depths  of  mis- 
ery and  despair;  »»this  large  grief  is  given  in 
ootline  and  no  more."  It  is  well  these  are  not 
found. 

For  this  beautiful  casket  embalms  a  real  griei; 
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beneath  this  tomb  on  which  the  lightuing  ami  the 
moonlight  fall  in  ivizard  splendor,  a  real  body 
lies  which  once  was  to  f he  poet  as  *^  dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops  that  warmed  his  heart.**  No  fancy 
portrait  in  this,  wherein  the  dramatist  might  give 
scope  to  his  unreal  emotions,  and  counterfeit  be- 
fore the  world,  and  for  its  eyes,  the  true  impress 
of  sorrow.  Such  a  design  would  have  been  faulty. 
For  extreme  sorrow  is  dumb.  It  eats  the  heart 
like  a  corroding  poison,  and  the  world  and  world- 
ly matters  are  lost  sight  of,  in  this  infinite  emo- 
tion which  swallows  all  things  up.  Lear  when 
kneeling  with  his  daughter's  lifeless  body,  does 
not  declaim  a  set  oration  on  his  evil  fate.  Put  a 
glass  to  her  lips !  if  nothing  appear  on  it,  she  is 
'*  dead  as  stone  !"  ''I  prithee  undo  this  button  !** 
No — such  an  In  Memoriam  could  not  have  served 
the  poet*s  purpose. 

One  course  was  left.  To  wait  until  time  had 
soothed  these  griefs, — until  the  ever- recurring 
waves  had  struck  upon  the  beach  of  memory, 
and  worn  away  the  marks  traced  there, — until  the 
recollection  of  the  dead  was  a  precious  treasure 
shrined  in  the  heart  of  hearts  as  a  calm  life-long 
remembrance,  sacred  to  the  quiet  hours  of  medi 
tation  and  repose.  Then  to  mingle  the  image  of 
the  dead  man  with  the  imperial  city,  where  death 
came  to  him,  with  the  ship  which  brought  him  to 
the  Northern  shores,  to  recall  him  as  he  looked, 
when  surrounded  by  familiar  faces,  and  allowing 
this  tranquil  sorrow,  like  a  river,  to  have  its  way. 
to  adorn  it  with  the  ilowers  of  genius  and  **  sweet 
poesy,"  even  as  that  river  flowing  on  in  serene 
silence  has  mirrored  on  its  tide  the  rarest  leaves 
and  flowers.  This  was  left  for  Tennyson,  and 
this  is  what  he  has  done.  A  more  beautiful  re- 
signation was  never  embalmed,  in  alt  poetry;  a 
holier  regret  turned  into  no  regret  at  all,  from 
trust  in  heaven,  was  never  traced  upon  a  dead 
man'stomb.  "In  Memoriam.  A.  fl-^II."  These 
words  shall  remain  to  all  time  the  symbol  of  true, 
loving  friendship,  reaching  beyond  the  grave,  and 
overthrowing  Time. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader  can  have 
no  possible  doubt  of  the  estimate  in  which  we 
hold  this  latest  work  from  Mr.  Tennyson*s  pen. 
In  none  other  of  his  works  are  so  many  subtil 
beauties  to  be  found  on  a  careful  perusal,  and 
nowhere  is  there  a  greater  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  in  Lord  Bacon's  saying,  "  that  all  great 
beauty  is  strange  in  its  proportions." 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  much  of  the  effect 
here  is  lost  by  obscurity.  The  great  mass  of 
meawilhiever  infuse  their  minds,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  mould  of  the  poet's  own,  and  search  out  the 
hidden  treasures  which  lie  perdus,  like  gems  in  a 
great  opera.  A  lively  air  is  comprehended  and 
enjoyed  at  once;  a  noble  symphony  from  one  of 
the  grand  old  masters,  is  slowly  taken  in  by  the 


common  ear.  They  will  not  enjoy  the  new  ia 
music  or  literature,  unless  that  new  be  lowered 
to  a  level  with  the  every  day  operation  of  their 
intellects.  A  little  care  might  have  worked  a 
great  improvement  in  the  In  Memoriam.  To 
exemplify  the  obscurity  which  occasiooaily  marks 
these  lyrics,  we  refer  to  the  LXXth  of  thei 

**  Ripest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  agrain. 
And  howlest,  issuing  out  of  night. 
With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white. 

And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  I 

**  Day,  when  my  crowned  estate  begun 

To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom. 

Which  sickened  every  living  bloom. 
And  blurred  the  splendor  of  the  sun  ; 

"  Who  mightst  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or^  whispering,  played 
A  checker-work  of  beam  and  shade 

From  hill  to  hill,  yet  looked  the  c 


Here  the  second  and  third  verses  from  the  ellip- 
tical nature  of  the  phraseology,  are  at  first  ob- 
scure. That  "  crowned  estate"  refers  to  his  de- 
light in  his  friend's  love,  and  **  reverse  of  doom** 
to  that  friend's  death,  is  evident  on  a  re-perusal — 
also  that  the  **  windless  flame,"  *•*  checkerwork,** 
&c.,  means  simply  "whether  the  morning dawo- 
ed  clear  or  windy."  But  this  re-pemsal  should 
not  have  been  necessary.  The  same  objection, 
too,  might  well  nigh  be  urged  to  the  gracefol 
picture  of  the  poplar's  white-bottomed  leaves 
turned  upward  by  the  wind.  But  we  refrain 
from  saying  more,  from  fear  of  appearing  hyper- 
critical. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  is  the  sou  of  a  Liocolnshire 
clergyman,  and  a  reference  to  Hewitt's  "Heni» 
and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,"  will  show  a 
very  attractive  little  homestead  in  which  the  poet 
was  born.  Near  the  door  are  the  trees  referred 
to  in  the  "Ode  to  Memory :" 

**  The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four. 
That  stand  beside  my  fathcr^s  door," 

and  stealing  away  into  shadow  the  brook  which 
loves  to  **  purl  o'er  matted  cress,  and  ribbed  sand,'* 
and  "  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves."  Many 
of  Ten ny sou's  poems  are  tinged  with  the  pecu- 
liar landscape  of  his  paternal  homestead,  and  we 
have  in  the  In  Mernggggn^  this  allusion  to  one  of 
the  grandest  sights  | 

"  And  last  the  dance  ; — till  I  retire : 
Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake  so  loud. 
And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloud. 

And  on  the  dov/ts  a  rising  fire : 

"  And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 

Till  over  down  and  over  dale 

All  night  the  shining  vapor  saU 
And  pass  the  sileut-lighted  town." 

Here  is  the  landscape  which  he  has  seen  so 
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often  in  boyhood  on  the  level  Lincolnshire  flats, 
and  has  now  reproduced  in  his  poetry. 

Shelley  seems  to  have  been  our  author's  first 
admiration,  but  his  genius  was  too  original  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  any  master,  however 
great.  His  admiration  of  the  author  of  "Cenci*' 
and  the  **Lost  Adon&is"  is  rather  traceable  from 
an  occasional  coincidence  in  the  mode  of  band- 
ling,  than  through  any  imitation.  In  truth  Ten- 
nyson*s  beauties  and  deformities  are  sui  generis, 
and  free  from  all  imputation  of  being  borrowed. 
Shelley  could  no  more  have  written  that  antique 
gem,  *' Ulysses,**  than  the  nonsense  of  **  airy,  fairy 
Lilian.'* 

Tennyson  is  a  singular  mixture  of  sublime  as- 
piration and  indolent  repose.  In  a  divine  fervor 
he  will  straightway  pen  some  **Lock8ley  Hall," 
ia  which  the  hopes  of  progress  and  the  destiny 
of  man  are  weighed.    Then  his  dream  is — 

*'  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  my  own, 
To  periish  wept  for,  honoured,  known, 
And  like  a  warrior  overthrown, 

*'  Whose  eyes  arc  dim  with  glorious  tears, 
While  soiled  with  noble  dust  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears." 

But  the  fury  of  inspiration  is  over,  the  fire  gone 
ont,  the  glowing  brands  but  whitened  ashes,  and 
Tennyson  the  hero  gives  place  to  Tennyson  the 
dreamer.  The  beautiful  leaves  are  waving  above 
his  head,  the  cloud  shadows  flying  before  his  en- 
amored eye  like  steeds,  over  hill  and  valley  and 
meadow — the  winds  are  cooling  his  brow,  the 
bright  stream  rippling  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
lark,  **  an  unseen  song/*  pouring  his  melody  from 
the  heights  of  heaven.  Why  should  he  toil  when 
these  beautiful  things  beckon  to  him  ? 

But  gifted  with  such  powers  as  he  indubitably 
does  possess,  Tennyson's  life  is  that  existence  so 
scoffed  at  in  "Ulysses" — existence  where  the  spirit 
**  rusts  unburnished*'  as  **  though  to  breathe  were 
life.*'  A  man's  gifts  are  not  in  his  own  band  for  bis 
own  good.  The  writer  who  has  struck  so  rude  a 
blow  at  haughty  pride  as  the  ballad  "Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vero,"  shouhl  not  pass  his  life  in  an  idle 
dream  of  green  meadows,  magical  flowers,  and 
far  away  wave-lapped  coasts,  even  though  these 
dreams  cast  for  us  a  goMen  light  upon  the  men 
and  deeds  of  the  antique  day.  Tennyson  has 
seized  attention  and  commanded  respect  from 
the  cultivated  minds  of  England,  and  this  influ- 
ence should  be  turned  tu  account.  A  nohlo  poem 
from  his  pen  would  do  more  to  mould  the  opin- 
ions of  men  than  a  thousand  petitions  of  the 
destitute,  and  we  look  impatiently,  now  that  he 
is  married  and  settled  near  his  beloved  Winder- 
mere, for  a  lyric  which  shall  be  a  greater  than 
the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  that  moan  of  agony 
which  wilt  live  a  heritage  of  shame  to  England's 
latest  posterity.  £.  C. 


DANTE  IN  EXILE. 

BT    MAaOAKET    JUNKIN. 

"  The  prior  perceived  one  day  a  man  cominf?  into  the 
monafliery  whom  none  of  its  inmates  knew.  He  asked 
him  what  he  wanted,  but  the  stranger  making  no  leply 
and  continuing  to  gaze  on  the  building  as  though  contem- 
plating its  nrchitccturc,  the  question  was  put  a  second 
time,  upon  which,  looking  round  on  his  interrogator,  he 
anawend^*  Peace r  "^TurnbufP*  "*  Geniu$  of  Italy:* 

Peace  for  the  exile  banished  from  bis  home, 
His  kindred  and  his  country  7 — for  the  man 
Whose  very  birthplace  roots  him  from  her  soil 
In  jealous  ras:e,  as  though  he  were  a  weed 
Of  noxious  influence,  and  iU^gs  him  forth 
To  wither  all  uncared  for, — peace  for  him  7 
Yea, — even  for  Aiw, — if  iudiguatiou  just 
Against  oppression  and  foul  wrong  can  yield 
A  nutriment,  though  bitter,  strong  enough 
To  still  the  cravings  that  his  nature  feels;— 
But  not  for  thee,  oh!  Poet,  with  thy  soul 
Of  organism  tender,  delicate. 
Stem,  yet  with  woman's  gentlest  sweetnesses 
Tempering  its  loftiness,— its  every  chord 
Thrilling  with  an  unutterable  love 
To  thine  unworthy  Florence, — ^with  thy  heart, 
Thy  high,  heroic,  melancholy  heart. 
In  its  rcfmemcut  of  ecstatic  paiu, 
Uuiveriug  beneath  its  sorrow  evermore! 

No  peace  for  (hee  !    Thy  saddened  gaze  couhl  rest 

Upon  no  other  sky  that  wore  a  hue 

Resplendent  as  thine  own  Etrurian  heavens ; 

No  stream  that  flashed  in  sonahine  could  awake 

The  joyousness  that  thy  young  years  bad  known 

By  silvery  A  mo,  and  no  city  seem 

So  queenly  in  its  proud  magnificence, 

As  beautiful  Florence  lying  lovingly 

Within  the  arms  of  her  encircling  hills. 

Yet  $ke  could  fling  thee  firom  ber; — the  could  bear 

To  bind  thy  sensitive  spirit  to  the  rack 

Of  an  ingenious  torture,  till  thy  life 

Should  wear  in  broken^heartedness  away ! 

And  thou  couldst  tame  thy  fiery  nature  down, 

And  love  her  still  with  an  unselfish  love. 

That  nought  could  quench,  even  in  thy  deepest  wrong, 

Throughout  thy  years  of  lingering  martyrdorai 

She  could  not  take  thine  nil :  though  sore  athirst 
For  the  sweet  s^mpatliic}*  that  once  refreshed 
Thy  Tuscan  home, — thou  hadst  a  hidden  spring. 
Pure,  cooling,  inexhausted,  whence  thy  mind 
Drew  strength  and  solace  mid?it  its  harshest  woes ; 
And  even  in  thy  severest  poverty 
Of  hope  and  comfort, — thou,  with  lavish  hand, 
Didst  pour  from  out  that  precious  fount  of  Song, 
Delicious  waters  that  should  ever  yield 
Divine  refreshment. 

But  the  living  stream. 
So  clear  and  full  and  flowing,  and  so  fraught 
With  rare  drlighl  to  others,^ould  not  cure 
Thy  long  home-sickness, — could  not  satisfy 
Thy  painful  human  yearnings.    And  the  peace 
Which  thou  hadst  sought  through  many  wanderings, — 
Through  years  of  weary  banishment,  in  vain,— 
Tliine  aching  heart  found  only  in  the  grave ! 


From  uuT  ParU  Comspondenf. 
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FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  September,  1850. 

I  promifled,  in  my  letter  of  last  month,  to  give 
your  readers  lo  my  next,  some  information  col- 
lected at  diflerent  times  and  from  a  rariety  of 
sources,  toucbiof;  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  by  French  writers,  fetulUiunUts  and 
others.  I  must  keep  my  word,  though  I  fear  I 
shall  in  consequence  be  compelled  to  give  you  a 
dull  and  monotonous  epistle  this  mouth. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  M.  Beibuue,  a  publisher 
of  Paris,  purchased  from  M.  Lamartine,  (I  beg 
pardon,  de  Lamartine — he  has  resumed  of  late  this 
particle,  the  sign  of  nobility,)  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  all  his  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
but  finished  and  in  course  of  composition.  The 
published  works  contracted  to  be  sold,  were 
MfdUatiofU  Poetiques^  2  voU. 

Harmonies  Poetiques^  2  voU. 

Reeueillemens  Poetiquc9f  2  vols» 

Joeelyn,  2  vols* 

Chute  fPun  Angtf  2  vols. 

Voyage  en  Orient^  4  vols* 

14  vols. 

The  works  unpublished,  but  in  his  portfolio, 
finished,  or  nearly  so,  were  ten  volumes,  viz : 
Histoire  des  Girondins^  5  vols* 

Tragedies  et  Poesies^  1  vol. 

Confidences^  1  voL 

Melanges^  3  vols. 

10  vols. 

The  consideration  for  this  sale  was  $70,000 
cash,  and  a  life  annuity  of  $1,600,  of  which  an- 
nuity $800  was  to  revert  fur  life  upon  Mme.  La- 
martine in  case  she  should  survive  her  husband 
It  was  also  stipulated  in  the  contract,  that  M 
Bethune  should  have  the  refusal  of  all  new  works 
which  might  be  written  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  at 
the  rate  of — 

$1,600  per  volume  of  Political  works. 

$2,000    ♦*         ••       "  Poetry. 

$3,000   **         ••       "  History  of  Travels. 

$5,(X)0  "  "  "  Confidences. 
Shortly  after  the  signing  of  this  contract,  M. 
Bethune  sold  to  the  journal  La  Presse  the  right 
of  publishing  in  that  portion  of  the  journal  de- 
voted to  the  feuilleton  the  ten  unpublished  vol- 
umes. For  this  privilege,  the  Presse  contracted 
to  pay  $10,000  ca^h,  au«i  to  assume  one  fourth 
of  the  annuity  stipulated  in  favor  of  M.  and 
Mme.  de  Lamartine.  M.  Bethune  was  not  to 
enter  upon  possession  of  the  fourteen  publitjhed 
volumes,  by  virtue  of  this  contract,  till  April, 
1849,  at  which  date  a  previous  contract  with 


another  publisher,  M.  Gosaeno,  wovld  expm* 
I  do  not  know  the  terma  of  this  last  cootraet.  it 
was  further  agreed  that  Bethune  should  alnre 
with  the  author  the  profits  of  a  popular  edttioa 
of  the  Ginmdins^  which  it  was  iDteiMiod  to  pob- 
lish.  It  was  at  this  same  epoch  that  Girardia  of 
the  Presse  who  is  a  very  enterprisiog  and  liberal 
man,  purchased,  but  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  published  till  after  the  au  thorns  death, 
Chateaubriand's  '"  Memoirts  d'Outn  Tomhe,^ 
paying  for  the  eleven  volumes  at  the  rate  oC 
$1,765  per  volume.  His  object  was  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  feuilleton,  by  conoeetiog  with 
it  the  great  names  of  Lamartine  and  Chateau- 
briand :  and  at  the  same  time,  while  increasiog 
to  double  size  the  form  of  the  first  rate  Paris 
daily  papers,  to  reduce  its  price  from  $16  per 
annum  to  $8.  He  effected  the  revolution.  Neariy 
all  the  Paris  papers  were  soon  compelled  to  lover 
their  subscription  and  enlarge  their  form.  Tbs 
Constitutionnel^  which  is  the  largest,  is  printed 
on  a  sheet  of  38  inches  by  26.  The  DebaU  and 
La  Presse  are  a  little  smaller, — the  other  leading 
journals  considerably  smaller  yet.  The  contract 
between  Bethune  and  de  Lamartine  was  after- 
wards annulled  by  the  latter.  This  of  comtm 
caused  the  contract  between  Betbane  aad  the 
Presse  to  be  rescinded  also.  And  Girardin  tanated 
mercilessly  by  bis  brother  editors,  with  his  iaa* 
bility  to  comply  with  the  magnificent  promises 
he  bad  made,  founded  upon  that  contract,  treated 
directly  with  Lamartine  for  the  single  volome  of 
the  Confidences,  and  bought  it  upon  oondttioa 
that  it  should  not  appear  till  April.  1848,  for  the 
sum,  cash  paid  in  advance,  of  $8,000. 

Let  me  here  add  a  fine  defence  and  recen* 
mendation  of  the  feuiUcton  from  the  pen  of  La* 
martine  himself: 

"  Journalism  has  become  a  daily  encyclopedia 
in  which  Politics,  Religion,  Science,  Literature, 
Philosophy  and  Art  cast  in  detached  and  suc- 
cessive pages,  to  the  passing  age,  the  thought  of 
the  human  race.  A  few  years  ago,  and  journals 
were  collections  of  elegant  extracts  from  books. 
Soon  these  very  books  will  be  nothing  more  than 
collections  from  the  journals.  This  metamor* 
phosis  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  ideas,  has  a 
double  advantage.  It  permits  ideas  to  circnlats 
at  a  much  less  expense  for  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  calculate  the  cost  of  aliment :  and  more- 
over it  prevents  the  loss  even  of  an  boor  to  the 
commuuication  of  useful  truth.  That  which  is 
thought  to-day  is  written  to-morrow.  In  a  week 
all  Eurttpe  is  reading  it.  Thanks  to  the  priatiag 
press,  to  journalism,  and  to  rail  roads,  an  idea 
has  accomplished  the  'circle  of  its  radiation  ia 
the  moral  world  ere  the  lapse  of  seven  days  is 
completed.  In  the  shape  of  a  book,  it  wookl 
have  required  a  century.   Intelligence  has  quick- 
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\  its  pac«.  Facto  will  IqIIow  the  quickeaed 
Movemanu  of  iuteUigauce«  IhnftmlUtui^  cod-* 
taiiM  within  it  a  revolution/' 

But  upon  another  occaaion,  when  M.  de  La- 
nartioe  was  viewing  iheftuiUttim  from  a  differ- 
•Jit  point  of  view,  that  is,  when  **  circumetauceB'* 
were  ^*  altered,*'  and  before  the  proud  and  haughty 
author  had  consented  to  accept  the  humble  ftu- 
ilielon  as  a  vehicle  to  fame  and  fortune,  before  he 
had  consented  that  the  Girondins  should  be  thus 
introduced  to  the  public,  he  thus  wrote.: 

"  If  1  sell  a  statue,  I  sell  it  to  be  presented  as 
a  whole  and  in  a  single  block  to  th«i  public  eye. 
1  do  not  sell  it  to  be  mutilated,  dismembered  and 
retailed,  so  to  speak,  by  bits,  limb  by  limb,  and 
hair  by  hair.  And  if  the  purchasers  of  my  statue 
Iransnit  it  in  this  way  to  the  public,  my  work  is 
denaturalized  and  my  intention  disregarded." 

Chaieaubriand  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
contracted  with  a  company  to  sell  them  at  the 
price  of  $4,000  per  volume,  any  new  works 
vvhich  he  might  write  and  desire  to  print. 

Victor  Hugo,  by  contract  with  his  publishers, 
is  paid  $3,0U0  for  each  new  volume  with  which 
he  may  furnish  them. 

Jh  Balzac  in  IS37  entered  into  a  contract  with 
his  publisher,  Delloye,  by  which  the  publisher 
•eq aired  the  property  for  fifteen  years  of  the 
works  of  de  Balzac  at  that  time  published.  The 
pecuniary  consideration  paid  to  the  author  was 
$12,000  cash  and  an  annuity  of  $3,000. 

Eugene  Sue  sold  for  $9,600  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing and  selling,  during  five  years  only,  his 
novel  called  **  Martin,  the  Foundling,  or  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Valet  de  Chambre."  The  work 
was  already  in  course  of  publication  in  theyeu- 
iiieton  of  the  Conatitutionnel,  and  the  purchasers* 
rights  were  confined  to  France. 

It  was  the  Mysierts  de  Paris  that  made  the 
great  literary  name  and  fortune  of  Eugene  Sue. 
Previously  the  remuneration  of  his  literary  la- 
bours was  much  more  modest.  **La  Salaman- 
dre/'  was  disposed  of  at  $300  per  volume.  The 
Wandering  Jew^  after  lea  Mystirtt  de  Paris,  was 
sold  at  $2,000  the  volume :  and  the  purchaser 
made  $12,000  by  the  operation.  In  August, 
1845,  the  Constitutionnel,  wishing  to  secure  M. 
Soe  exclusively  to  itself,  made  with  him  a  con- 
tract which  was  to  last  for  thirteen  years  and  a 
half.  By  its  terms  the  author  bound  himself  to 
furnish  for  publication  in  the  ftuillelon  of  the 
ConstituHonnel  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than 
siK  volumes  of  novels  per  annum,  for  which  he 
was  to  be  paid  $2,000  per  volume  on  delivery  of 
the  manuscript.  Neither  Sue,  or  his  editor, 
could,  without  the  consent  of  the  Consiitutionnel, 
publish  any  novel  of  his,  iu  book  form,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  four  months  after  the  completion  of  its 
pablicatioD  in  thefeuilUton  of  the  Constitution- 


net.  If  this  consent  should  be  given,  the  money 
consideratioo  given  for  it  was  to  be  divided  be« 

tween  the  Const itutionnel  and  Sue.  Sue  agreed, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  write  novels  for  no 
other  journal  or  periodical  review:  but  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  in  other  journals  purely  criti- 
cal or  political  articles,  not  exceeding  six  per 
year. 

In  1845  Alexander  Dumas,  Davy  de  la  Pail- 
leterie,  was  the  most  popular  and  productive 
feuiiletonist  of  the  day.  lie  had  engagements 
with  six  or  eight  of  the  Paris  papers,  was  sup- 
plying them  all  with  d?i\\y  feuilletons,  and  eusn- 
ring  to  them  all,  by  the  avidity  with  which  his 
productions  were  sought  by  the  novel  reading 
class,  rapidly  increasing  subscription  lists.  Ve- 
ron  of  the  Constitutionnel^  and  Girardin  of  the 
Presse,  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  secure 
him  exclusively  for  those  two  journals.  They 
entered  therefore  into  a  contract  with  Dumas, 
by  which  be  engaged  to  write  novels  for  no  other 
papers  during  the  space  of  five  years.  He  was 
to  furnish  to  each  journal  nine  volumes  per  year. 
Each  volume  was  to  form  22  feuilletons  and  to 
consist  of  6,000  lines.  They  were  to  pay  for  each 
volume,  on  delivery  of  the  manuscript,  $700.  He 
was  thus  to  receive  from  the  two  journals  an  in- 
come of  $12,600  per  annum.  He  was  expressly 
permitted,  however,  to  finish  current  engage- 
ments with  other  journals  and  publishers,  calling, 
as  he  himself  estimated,  for  about  eighty  vol" 
times.  Dumas  agreed,  with  these  exceptions,  to 
write  nothing  new  for  other  journals;  to  protest, 
and  if  need  be,  to  prosecute  with  the  >contracting 
editors  against  all  announcements,  by  other  jour- 
nals of  new  works  by  him,  and  finally  to  furnish 
regularly  at  stated  intervals  the  eighteen  vol- 
umes a  year  then  contracted  for.  But  Dumas 
has  his  own  notions  tonching  the  obligations  of 
contracts,  so  far  as  himself  is  concerned,  and  he 
"Soon  gave  abundant  cause  of  complaint  to  his 
friends  of  the  Presse  and  ConstitutionneL  At 
the  season  of  renewal  of  subscriptions,  some  six 
or  seven  journals  other  than  the  two  with  which 
he  had  just  contracted,  published  flaming  adver- 
tisements to  whet  the  public  appetite,  of  new 
works  from  Alexandre  Dumas  soon  to  come  out. 
Girardin  and  Veron  protested,  but  Dumas  did 
not  join  them.  The  appointed  times  came  around 
and  Dumas  was  many  volumes  behind  hand  with 
both  bis  papers.  What  had  he  been  doing? 
Why,  besides  writing  novels  beyond  his  con- 
tract, and  which  he  would  not  acknowledge,  be 
had  been  translating  Shakspeare,  and  building 
the  Theatre  Historiqve  of  Paris  and  writing  plays 
for  it.  and  restoring  the  theatre  at  Versailles,  and 
travelling  iu  Spain,  and  huuting  in  Algiers,  and 
visiting  Tunis:  so  that  after  exhausting  all  pa- 
cific means  of  inducing  him  to  fulfil  his  contracts, 
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aad  after  having  repeatedly  failed  to  comply  with 
|>roiiii8e8  to  the  public  made  upon  the  faith  of 
Dumas'  treaty  with  them,  MM.  Girardiu  and 
VeroD  found  themselves  compelled  to  call  Dumas 
before  the  tribunals,  sueing  him  for  damages,  and 
praying  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  a  more 
faithful  compliance  with  his  engagements.  The 
trial  occupied  the  court  for  several  days.  At 
first  Dumas  did  not  make  his  appearance,  but 
the  plaintiffs*  counsel  having  been  very  severe  in 
their  comments  on  the  conduct  of  Dumns,  he 
notified  the  court  that  he  would  appear  and  de- 
fend his  cause  in  person.  The  notice  drew  to  the 
court  room  crowds  of  ladies  and  literary  men, 
anxious  to  hear  the  illustrious /ei</7/e£o/ii«/.  one 
of  the  vainest,  as  welt  as  the  most  talented  men 
of  France,  assume  the  public  defence  of  his  case. 
His  defence  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  I 
must  allude  to  it  at  some  length.  He  com- 
menced by  reading  to  the  jury  bis  contract  wiih 
Girardiu  and  Veron.  **  Gentlemen,**  he  con- 
tinued, *^  the  day  after  this  instrument  was  execu- 
ted, the  Const  it  utionnel  announced  that  the  ex- 
clusive collaboration  of  M.  Dumas  w.ns  as:iurcd 
to  that  journal :  yet  it  was  true  that  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  bound  to  other  journals  by  an- 
terior contracts.  He  was  bound,  for  instance,  to 
furnish  to  the  Debats,  the  Siecle,  the  Esprit  Pub- 
iiCf  the  Commtrcej  a  number  of  lines  amounting 
to  at  least  eighty  volumes  :  I  say  eighty  volumes, 
gentlemen,  a  sum  of  publication  so  considerable, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Academy  couM  not 
furnish  it  in  two  years,  and  they  are  forty !  Gen- 
tlemen, this  case  alTords  me  the  opportunity  to 
refute  some  of  the  calumuies  which  have  been 
80  industriously  circulated  against  me.  First  of 
all,  let  me  tell  M.  Veron,  who  charges  me  with 
not  fuKiiling  my  engagements,  that  he  is  not  like 
Mme.  de  Sovignc,  he  does  nut  hold  that  the  post- 
script is  the  most  important  part  of  the  writing, 
otherwise  he  would  have  perceived  that  this  in- 
strument may  be  rescinded  and  that  in  fact  it  was 
suspended  by  the  death  of  M.  Dujarier.  He 
charges  me  with  scattering  my  productions  broad- 
cast among  other  journals.  M.  Veron  kuows 
that  I  was  then  writing  for  five  journals  in  ful- 
filment of  anterior  engHgeincnts,  and  that  I  was 
not  therefore  exclusively  bound  to  thePrf.sseaud 
Constitutionnel.  One  day  M.  Veron  called  on 
me,  and  1  thought  he  would  never  be  done  with, 
his  endearing  amenities.  He  called  me  *  his  dear 
Dumas,'  and  prayed  me  in  order  to  again  bring 
back  the  palmy  days  of  bis  suliscriptiun  list,  to 
write  him  one  of  my  *so  sparkling  and  witty 
novels'  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them,  and  he 
wanted  my  novel  in  one  week  from  that  date. 
This  was  not  an  affair  of  such  very  easy  per- 
formance, even  for  a  man  who  shouli  h.ivc  no'b- 
iug  else  to  do — what  was  it  ihon  fur  oue  who 


had  at  the  same  time  five  daily  feuiUetons  m 
write  and  deliver !  In  fact  three  horses,  three 
servants  and  the  railroad  hardly  sufficed  for  ny 
need !  Nevertheless  I  promised  the  Dovel.  i 
engaged  to  give  him  within  the  week  a  novel  of 
six  thousand  lines  written  out  and  out  with  my 
own  hand :  and  1  said  to  M.  Veron,  ^nnmber 
me  135  pages  and  in  one  week  I'll  take  them  ta 
you  completely  filled.  This  day  week  expect 
me  to  dinner  and  you  shall  have  your  toIudm.' 
Well  it  was  done.  M.  Veron  had  his  135  pages, 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  mark  and  Dumber 
himself.  He  thanked  me,  assured  one  that  I  bad 
relieved  him  from  a  sad  strait,  and  even  said  to 
me  something  about  extra  pay.  But  let  that 
pass.  Twenty-nine  days  after  that,  my  copy  did 
not  reach  th«)  Constitutionnel  till  eleven  o'clock 
at  ni;:rht,  and  the  next  day  iu  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  my  Jeuilleton^  a  note  was  inserted  io 
;he  journal  attributing  the  tardy  arrival  to  the 
forgetfulnessof  the  railroad  or  to  my  negligence. 
This  may  have  been  witty  on  the  part  of  M. 
Veron.  but  you  will  admit  it  was  not  very  amiable. 
**  Something  has  been  said  about  a  novel  called 
*  Elizabeth,'  which  the  Mode  annonnced  as 
about  to  be  published,  coming  from  my  pea. 
Xow  let  me  here,  before  going  any  farther,  de- 
clare that  I  have  exceedingly  small  liking  for  the 
name  of  Elizabeth.  I  have  published  three  hun- 
dred volumes  and  written  some  twenty-seven 
plays,  aud  I  defy  you  to  find  this  name  in  any 
one  of  my  works.  And  it  is  little  likely  that  1 
would  have  selected  the  journal  La  Mode  to  pub- 
lish in  it  a  novel  with  this  unlucky  name.  •  •  • 
As  for  M.  de  Girardiu,  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  has 
paid,  10,000  francs  ($2,000)  over  and  above  tbe 
sum  mentioned  in  the  contract,  in  consideration 
of  my  delivering  7,700  lines,  instead  of  G,000 
lines  per  volume  as  originally  contracted.  Tbe 
6,000  francs  advanced  by  him,  and  which  I  hare 
refused  to  refund,  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
finally  abandoned  to  me  by  him;  for  he  expresdy 
stipulated  to  let  me  have  that  sum  if  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  Presse  should  be  increased 
to  30,300.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubtthat  before 
the  expiration  of  our  treaty,  which  has  yet  three 
years  to  run,  this  number  will  be  attained." 
«  *  «  •  • 

M.  Langlais,  oue  of  the  plaintifls'  attorneys, 
who  had  been  very  severe  upon  Dumas  on  tbe 
first  day,  interrupted  the  argument  with  a  re- 
mark :  and  Dumas  thus  continued — "  Ah !  you 
are  M.  Langlais,  are  you  ?  Well,  TU  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  interruption,  just  to  say  that 
when  you  were  making  your  argument  the  other 
day,  you  doubtless  supposed  that  M.  Dumas  was 
hunting  his  lions  in  Africa;  but" — 

IVte  President,  '*'M.  Langlais.  do  not  inter- 
rupt M.  Dumas.     Take  your  notes." 
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M.  Dumas.     "  Yee,  sir.  take  your  notcB!  only 
l«t  me  tell  you  that  when  you  were  reprcsenling 
me  as  hunting  lions  audacity  was  not  the  word 
you  should  have  used.     You  should  have  said 
C€>urage.     I  am  not  an  academician,  and  it  is  not 
ct  lesson  of  language  that  I  am  giving  you,  hut  a 
lesson  of  propriety.     My  travels  in  Spain  and 
Africa  have  been  alluded  to.     I  went  away,  be- 
oause  after  having  delivered  158,600  lines,  that 
is  to  say,  forty-eight  volumes  in  eighteen  months, 
I  was  fatigued.     This  will  be  readily  understood, 
although  I  have  been  aided  by  a  very  excellent 
and  intelligent  colhiborator,  M.  Auguste  Maquer. 
^Nevertheless  this  excessive  labour  exhausted  my 
strength  and  I  took  leave  of  absence.     Yes,  I 
got  formal  permission  :  for  these  gentlemen  had 
«o  worried  and  belabored  me,  that  I  thought  it 
uecedsary  to  use  with  respect  to  them  every  pre- 
caution.    So  three  days  prior  to  my  departure, 
I  had  M.  de  Girardin  to  dine  with  me  at  St.  Ger- 
main, and  upon  my  faith  we  seemed  to  be  on 
sufficiently  good  terms  with  each  other.     He  was 
in  no  hurry  at  all  to  get  away.     We  took  our 
seats  at  the  table  at  7  o^clock.     At  10  o'clock 
M.  de  Girardin  was  still  at  my  house.     In  fact 
bo  did  not  leave  till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  took  off  with  him  in  his  carriage  Mile. 
Brohan,  (laughter.)    Gentlemen,  upon  my  honor, 
1  am  speaking  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  without 
the  slightest  intention  to  rasp  either  Mile.  Bro- 
han or  M.  de  Girardin.     I  have  merely  stated  a 
fact,  and  every  body  knows  that  one  may  be  in 
company  with  a  woman,  with  an  actress,  with- 
out giving  the  slightest  ground  for  scandal. 

•  *  «  «  « 

"  As  for  the  novel  Fabrien  touching  which  peo- 
ple have  been  so  facetious  and  so  malicious,  I 
admitted  myself  upon  re-perusal  that  it  was  une- 
qnal  to,  and  unworthy  of,  my  other  works,  and 
I  thereupon  without  hesitation  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  sacrificing  thus  an  assured  sum  of  more  than 
18.000  francs  ($:3600).  I  tell  you  1  burned  that 
novel.     It  is  ashes." 

•  •  «  «  • 

M.  Lacan  in  behalf  of  the  Constituthnnel  re- 
plies to  Dumas,  dwells  severely  upon  the  laxity 
of  principle  which  the  facts  of  the  case  had 
shown  to  characterize  him,  and  to  his  inexcusable 
negligence  iu  complying  with  his  engagements  to 
the  journals  complainant.  "In  explanation  M 
Dumas  pretends  that  he  was  compelled  to  travel 
for  his  health's  sake !" 

M.  Dumas.  "  I  had  a  mission  from  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction." 

M.  Lacan.  **Thi8  excuse  is  no  better  than  the 
other.  When  a  man  has  bound  himself  by  writ- 
ten obligation  there  is  no  scientific  mission  of 
force  enough  to  nullify  the  contract.  Moreover 
we  all  of  us  know  perfectly  well  how  these  mis- 


sions are  given  now-a-days.  They  are  almost 
always  much  more  solicited  than  imposed.  Be- 
sides, M.  Dumns  with  his  escort  did  not  quit 
France  till  October.  But  from  June,  when  he 
promised  **  Les  Qunrante  Cinq,"  to  October  is 
four  mouths.  For  M.  Dumas  this  is  an  enor- 
mously long  time.  He  does  not  need  so  much 
by  a  great  deal,  to  produce  four  volumes.  What 
was  he  doing  these  four  months  ?  We  know ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  great  writers 
of  our  days  that  they  live,  so  to  speak,  in  glass 
houses  as  in  the  times  of  the  fairies.  Nothing 
that  they  do — nothing  that  they  say  escapes  the 
avid  curiosity  of  the  public.  Truth  to  say,  this 
public  curiosity  does  not  seem  to  annoy  them  par- 
ticularly. We  sometimes  see  them  lending  them- 
selves very  complacently  to  its  gratification. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  during  these  four 
months  M.  Dumas  was  re  veiling  in  the  delights 
of  his  villa  at  St.  Germain,  of  which  the  world 
says  such  marvellous  thiugs.  He  was  endeav- 
ouring to  realize  there  the  dreams  of  which  we 
read  iu  his  novel  Monte- Christo.  He  was  busy 
with  his  theatres.  He  was  bringing  out  his  own 
dramatic  pieces,  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Now  all  this  was  very  fine ;  but  M.  Dumas,  who 
was  doing  so  much  for  art,  ought  to  have  been 
thinking  a  little  all  that  while  of  his  literary 
creditors.  October  comes  and  lo!  the  rumor 
spreads  over  all  France  that  M.  Dumas  is  about 
to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  into 
Spain  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials  with  the  Span- 
ish Infauta.  France,  forsooth,  would  not  have 
been  worthily  represented  if  M.  Dumas  were  not 
there !  So  bo  it.  But  this  trip  to  Spain  was  an 
affair  of  a  few  days  only.  M.,  the  duke  of  Mont- 
pensier was  back  in  October,  but  we  see  M.  Du- 
mas running  over  Spain,  traversing  it  in  all 
directions.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  did  not  have 
a  Princess  to  bring  back  with  him.  True.  But 
his  word  of  a  gentleman  and  his  formal  engage- 
ments ought  to  have  brought  him  back  to  France. 
From  Spain  M.  Dumas  tvent  into  Africa.  Upoa 
a  mission,  says  he.  Ho  went  thither  to  seek  sub- 
jects for  a  novel  to  be  written  with  a  view  to 
popularize  in  France  the  idea  of  African  coloni- 
zation. But  he  paid  precious  little  attentioD  to 
this  subject  while  in  Africa;  and  he  did  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things  which  retarded  his  retura. 
Were  French  prisoners  to  be  ransomed  ?  M. 
Dumas  was  there !  Was  there  a  dance,  or  a 
fete,  or  a  fight  ?  M.  Dumas  was  there.  He  was 
everywhere,  and  meddling  with  every  thing.  He 
was  sitting  for  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  were 
sitting  for  him,  while  his  poor  country  was  suf- 
fering double  famine — the  want  of  bread,  and  of 
his  novels.  And  moreover,  while  the  Bey  of  Tu- 
nis was  here  receiving  the  homage  and  the  honours 
which  were  his  due,  M.  Dumas  was  pompously 
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▼ifliting  the  Bey*s  states,  fraternizing  with  his 
subjects  and  causing  to  he  rendered  to  himself 
the  honours  we  were  paying  to  their  sovereign. 
I  admire,  gentlemen,  this  prodigious  activity ;  but 
I  may  be  permitted  to  regret  this  particular  mode 
of  its  exhibition,  and  to  say  that  if  before  repair- 
ing to  Tunis,  M.  Dumas  had  settled  his  accounts 
with  us ;  and  if  ho  had  even  delayed  his  depar- 
ture a  little,  he  would  have  reaped  this  double  ad- 
vantage. He  would  not  have  left  a  big  law  suit 
behind  him,  and  he  would  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  at  Tunis,  and  receiving  hospitality 
from,  the  prince  of  the  country  him<$elf.'* 

Dumas  replied  that  it  could  not  be  said  with 
truth  that  he  had  been  staying  at  his  villa  with 
bis  arms  folded  :  for  a  week  before  his  departure, 
he  had  finished  the  eight  volumes  of  Balsamo : 
and  he  had  been  attending  rehearsals  of  his 
Shakespeare  and  Dumas — *'  Was  not  that,**  be 
asked,  ** a  work  of  Art?  And  I  beg  leave  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  Alexander  Dumas  has  never 
solicited  any  thing.  He  did  not  ask  to  be  sent  into 
Africa.  M.,  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  mention- 
ed to  the  minister  of  Public  Instrnction  how  agree- 
able it  would  be  to  him  to  see  M.Dumas  present 
at  the  f&tes  in  Madrid  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage.  So  M.  Dumas  weut :  but  he  did  not 
then  think  of  going  into  Africa.  M.  the  minister 
however,  told  him  to  go  and  visit  those  regions 
which  were  so  completely  terra  incognita^  to 
most  persons  in  France,  and  especially  to  our 
legislators  who  talk  about  them  at  hap  hazard, 
without  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about. 
It  being  thought  that  his  visit  might  be  made 
useful  by  spreading  information  touching  Algeria 
M.  Dumas  concluded  to  go,  and  he  went.  As 
for  the  grand  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel, 
it  was  placed  upon  the  breast,  not  of  the  man  of 
letters,  but  of  M.  Dumas  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie, 
of  the  man  who  bad  been  present  at  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince.  As  for  my  trip  to  Tunis,  let  me 
tell  you,  those  pretended  savages  know  very  well 
what  we  are  worth,  and  can  well  appreciate 
merit.  The  grand  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the 
Nichan  was  bestowed  upon  me  there.*'  M. 
Dumas  then  stated  that  he  had  contributed 
in  Africa  to  the  preservation  of  twelve  French 
prisoners,  and  that  three  thousand  persons  had, 
by  way  of  recompense,  oflered  him  a  banquet, 
and  now  if  he  was  made  to  pay  the  eighty  thous- 
and francs  damages,  which  were  sought  of  him 
in  this  suit,  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  that  act, 
why  he  would  not  regret  them ! 

The  suit  went  against  Dumas,  not  however  to 
the  full  amount  of  damages  sought,  but  for  three 
thousand  francs  and  costs,  which  amounted  to 
twice  as  much  more. 

I  have  given  above  the  rates  at  which  the  most 
distinguished  writers  and  feuilletonists  are  paid. 


The  small  fry  are  much  less  munificently  rems- 
nerated  for  their  literary  labours.  For  tbem  fifty 
francs  ($10)  per  fiuilltton  is  deemed  excellent 
pay.  W.  W.  M. 


MADONNA. 

BT   SUSAN  ARCHER   TALLET. 

Madonna,  in  the  golden  li^ht, 

Down-pouring  on  thy  picturpd  form 
From  the  stained  window's  arcb^  beieht* 

Mellow,  and  rich,  and  wami, — 
Lighting  the  halo  on  thy  brow 
Into  a  living  glow. 

Till  scaice  their  radiance  seems  apart— 
Like  light  and  clouds  at  set  of  sua 
Softly  melting  into  one, — 

How  beautiful  thou  art! 
How  beautiful — as  if  in  thee 

AH  we  might  deem  of  good  and  fair. 
That  woman  hath  been,  and  should  be. 

In  mind  and  heart,  in  form  and  face. 

In  outward  charm  and  inward  grace. 
In  nature's  sweet  simplicity, 

Were  brightly  imaged  there. 

Thy  wavy  hair — a  golden  shower 

Upon  thy  brow  disposed  apart. 
Half  bound  beneath  the  white  Teil*s  fuldi 
Half  down  thy  bosom  rolled 

In  graceful  negligence  of  art. 
Seem  like  the  golden-tinted  clouds, 

The  golden-threaded  clouds  of  eve 
Floating  upon  the  liquid  sea, 
The  waveless,  shoreless  sea. 
The  sea  of  light  the  yellow  sunset  leaves. 

Dimpling  upon  thy  parted  lip 
A  breathing  sweetness  seems  to  lie 
Like  fragrance  on  a  dewy  rose ; 

Pictured  aliki^  to  soul  and  sense, 

The  spirit  gently  breathing  thence 
Far  more  than  simple  words  disclose 

The  heart's  rich  eloquence; 
Longing  to  pour  itself  in  prayer, 

Lest,  pent  within  thy  woman's  heart. 
Like  a  fbuntain  in  its  hidden  flow. 
The  still-increasing  watere  grow 
Too  mighty  in  their  deep  unrest, — 

Too  strong  for  thee  to  bear. 

Tliine  eyes  beneath  their  drooping  fringe 

In  shadowy  lustre  gleam ; 
As  still  and  dark  their  heavenly  blue 

As  skies  within  a  crystal  stream, — 
In  liquid  lustre  gleaming  through ; 

So  still  and  softly  clear 
We  scarce  may  pierce  their  depths  profbum^ 
Or  deem  their  beauty  hath  a  bound. 

Yet  ever  seeming  near. 
Softly  their  earnest  light  is  blent — 

Love  and  sweet  humility — 
Watching  with  mingled  smiles  and  tean 
or  human  hopes  and  human  fears, 

The  baby  on  thy  knee ; 
The  blessed  babe  whose  starry  eyea 

Gaze  sweetly  upward  into  thine. 
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Half  in  love  and  aweet  anrprise. 

While  mra^lioi^  with  thy  locks  aatraj 

LooMly  within  their  baby  grasp 
The  scattered  tresses  twine. 

Gazing  upon  thy  pictured  form. 

The  woman's  earnest  soul  reyealing, 
My  soul,  uprising  from  its  clay, 
Beads  lowly  to  a  purer  sway 

Of  more  than  earthly  feeling. 
Something  trusting,  something  holy. 
On  my  spirit  dawning  slowly, 

With  a  beauty  half  divine ; 
Till  thy  spirit,  meek  and  bright. 
Dawning  with  a  living  light 

Stealeth  slowly  into  mine ; 
Hushing  the  voice  of  earthly  ill 

Binding  me  with  an  unfelt  thrall,] 
And  taming  down  my  haughty  will 

To  a  perfect  love  of  all. 
For  the  meekness  in  thy  gentle  eyes 

Doth  meekness  to  my  spirit  bring 
And  love  unto  my  yearning  heart 

For  evciy  living  thing. 


JUdkmond. 
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THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  BILL. 

During  the  recent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  while  the  measures  proposed 
for  allaying  the  eicited  state  of  the  public  mind  were  still 
pending,  we  forbore  to  express  any  opinion  ou  the  unhap- 
py divisions  between  North  and  South,  for  the  reason  that 
WA  could  not  do  so  without  entangling  onreelves  with 
party  alliances.  The  ftict  is  well-known  that  upon  some 
«r  the  issues  made  up  at  Washington,  Southern  sentiment 
was  by  no  means  unuuimous,  and  a  literary  jounial  re* 
presenting,  to  a  certain  extent,  4fait-ricws  of  the  whole 
Sootheni  section  of  our  country,  could  ill  attach  itself  to 
the  peculiar  interests  of  any  one  portion.  Devoted,  since 
ite  commencement,  to  the  cause  and  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  its  very  title  expressing  significantly  the  sort  of 
championship  it  owes  to  the  people  who  sustain  it,  the 
Messenger  has  again  and  again  struck  hearty  blows  at  the 
aeeallants  of  their  rights,  while  it  has  yet  ever  manifested 
a  loyal  attachraeut  to  the  American  Union.  In  the  late 
struggle  which  has  so  painfully  convulsed  the  body  poli- 
ties there  were  those  at  the  South  who  inclined  to  think 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  decided  measures,  and  that 
the  solemn  voice  of  warning  against  aggression  from  our 
Northern  fellow-citizens  was  rendered  of  less  eflect  by  a 
too  frequent  and  untimely  resort  to  it.  If  the  tocsin  of 
St.  Mark's  had  sounded  on  every  occasion  of  fancied  peril, 
there  had  been  few  to  heed  its  wild  alarum  in  the  last  ago- 
njofthe  Republic.  It  were  well,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  to  defer  raising  the  determined  remonstrance 
of  oar  flection  of  the  confederacy  until  some  tangi- 
should  present   itself,  upon  which  prevailed 


an  nadivided  opinion.  The  majesty  of  an  outraged  peo- 
ple should  not  be  idly  flaunted,  m  terrorem,  at  unseason- 
able times,  lest  it  become  **  so  common-hackneyed  in  the 
eyes  of  men,"  but  should  rather,  like  King  Henry  in  the 
play,  maintain  its 

—presence  like  a  robe  pontiflcal, 
Ne'er  seen,  but  woader'd  at. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  issue  is  now 
preseftted  on  which  to  take  a  determined  stand,  and  con- 
cerning which  it  becomes  every  southern  man  to  speak 
out  plainly.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  impelled  by  every 
consideration  of  duty,  to  utter  in  the  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage we  can  employ,  our  deliberate  convictions  upon  the 
present  state  of  affaire.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  vain  assump- 
tion to  suppose  that  what  we  say  will  carry  the  greater 
weight  because  we  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  allude 
to  the  painful  subject  before.  We  say  to  the  people  of 
the  North,  then,  not  as  alarmists,  but  as  those  who  love 
the  Union  of  our  fathere,  in  no  spirit  of  menace,  but  rather 
in  that  of  expostulation,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  contim' 
Med  exisUnee  of  the  UuUed  StaUu^  at  oue  nation,  depeitde 
upon  the/uU  audJaWiftd  execution  of  the  Fugitive  State 
BilL 

The  provisions  of  that  bill  are  designed  to  secure  to  us 
the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  property  to  which  we 
are  entitled  under  the  Constitution,  let  who  will  interpret 
that  mstrnment.  The  Law,  the  Supreme  Law,  guaranties 
to  us  these  rights,  ^  our  enemies  thcmst  Ives  being  judges." 
No  man  of  sound  mind  can  read  the  Debates  of  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  not  be  convin- 
ced that  without  the  clause  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  no  compact  could  have  been  formed  between  our  < 
ancestora.  And  surely  when  that  compact  is  set  at 
naught — when  we  can  no  longer  safely  repose  under  its 
over-arching  canopy — when  bad,  base  men,  with  the  lie 
upon  their  lips,  withhold  from  us  what  it  clearly  prescribes, 
it  will  be  time  to  dissever  the  bouds  that  unite  us  as  the 
fettere  of  an  ignominious  thraldom.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
this  sentiment  pervades  the  entire  South,  from  the  Polo- 
mac  to  the  GuM*.  And  we  wish  the  people  of  the  North 
could  appreciate  its  universal  prevalence.  But  we  9peuk 
of  course,  only  for  ourselves  when  we  declare  that  we 
should  regard  tlie  Repeal  of  the  bill  as  the  knell  of  the 
Union — a  knell  more  portentous  than  that  ''fire-bell  in 
the  night"  that  startled  the  sage  of  31onticello,  as  it  bhall 
ring  out  the  ruin  of  a  greater  empire  Uian  ever  before  ex- 
isted upon  earth. 

These  are  sad  words  for  us  to  write.  For  it  has  been  a 
fond  day-dream  with  us  to  shadow  forth  to  the  mind's  eye 
the  bright  destiny  of  America  in  cycles  o(  time  yet  to 
come — to  shape  the  end;j  that  the  Union  is  hereatler  to  ac- 
complish, and  speculate  upon  the  great  mission  that  Prov- 
idence designs  her  to  fulfil.  We  love  to  thiuk  of  our  coun- 
try not  only  as  the  last  asylum  of  freedom,  but  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  sciences  aud  the  chosen  court  of  the  arts. 
We  love  to  fill  up  in  imagination  the  picture,  gleaming 
with  the  hues  of  the  first  promise,  which  ,the  mui*t>  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  has  sketched  in  his  memorable  Ode.  We 
rejoice  to  think  that  here  another  Attica  is,  one  day,  to  be 
found, — that  painting  and  sculpture  sluill  here  enrich  a 
new  and  loftier  Acropolis,— that  philosophy  purified  of 
the  mists  and  errore  of  the  past,  shall  here  teach  a  holier 
evangel  than  it  has  ever  before  uttered,  and  music,  rescued 
from  the  base  uses  it  has  been  made  to  subserve,  breathe 
a  richer  harmony  .Uian  the  soft  chorus  of  the  Athenian 
flutes.  It  is  pleasant  to  pereuade  ourselves  that  augmen- 
tation of  empire,  within  certniii  parallels  of  latitude,  will 
have  no  tendency  to  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  together  a 
century  of  States,  but  that  they  will  find  in  the  variety 
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and  even  the  conflict  of  mterent^,  ihe  principle  of  coalee- 
oence :  thus  rtalixing  the  venee  of  tb«t  poe(^ 

'Tie  jarring  interentfl,  of  themselveR  create. 
The  according  rou^ic  of  a  well  mixed  utate ; 
Such  18  the  world's  great  barniony  that  springs 
From  order,  dniok,  full  consent  of  things. 

And  is  this  all  but  idle  fancy  ?  We  fear  that  it  is,  if  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  North  are  mad  enough  to  withhold 
from  UB  our  constitutional  ri^htR.  We  would  conjure 
them  "  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,"  to  disayow 
the  U8ur))ations  of  fimnticisim.  We  say  to  them,  bo  just, 
let  us  forget  past  diflfercnces,  and  learn  to  love  one  another 
as  brethren.  If  they  consent,  we  may  yet  prosper  through 
long  yearfi ;  if  they  reject  our  proffered  good-will,  even  to 
bringing  upon  ur  the  dire  extremity  of  civil  commotion, 
we  must  say,  in  the  sorrowful  but  resolute  accents  of  Ar- 
nold Biederman,  Landumman  of  Unterwalden,  to  the 
haughty  Duke  of  Burgundy,  **  Then  farewell  peace,  and 
welcome  war,  and  be  its  plagues  and  curses  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  ch<»o8e  blood  and  strife  rather  than  peace 
and  Union!"  Let  us  hope  that  the  better  counsel  may 
prevail,  and  that  the  United  States  may  work  out  the 
grand  results  which  the  patriot  would  fondly  see  accow 
pli^ed. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  this  raree-show  of  nations, 
signs  are  beginning  to  be  manifested  of  the  interest  felt  in 
the  undertaking  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  always  been  confident  that  whenever  a  World's 
Fair  should  be  held,  with  a  full  representation  of  the  in- 
ventive gpuius  of  all  countries,  the  Yankees  would  bear 
oflf  the  palm,  and  as  Prince  Albert*s  scheme  has  been 
adopted  by  Continental  Europe,  with  decided  manifesu- 
tions  of  seal  for  its  success,  we  begin  to  be  solicitous  that 
our  fellow-citizens  should  have  their  ^  talents"  properly 
set  forth.  We  arc  anxious  that  England,  who  is  fond  of 
calling  heniclf  "the  work-shop  of  tlie  world,"  should  find 
out  that  we  have  some  pretensions  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  honors  of  mechanical  excellence,  and  we 
should  be  well  satisfied  to  give  up,  without  a  contest,  to 
other  countries  the  preeminence  in  the  lighter  and  more 
elegant  branches  of  workmanship,  could  we  but  secure, 
what  we  so  well  deserve,  that  crown  of  industrial  glory 
which  belongs  of  right  to  the  most  useful  artisan-nation 
upon  earth.  We  might  forbear  to  contend  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  working  of  concentric  balls  in  ivory,  and  all 
those  other  ingenious  follies  that  have  been  transmitted 
firom  father  to  son,  through  fifty  generations  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Confucius.  We  might  yield  to  the  Turk  the  su- 
periority in  the  preparation  of  drugs,  and  leave  to  the 
roguish  little  grisctte  of  the  Rue  dc  la  Paix  the  fashion- 
ing of  primrose  kida.  France  might  excel  u»,  too,  in  the 
silks  of  Lyons  and  the  laces  of  Mechlin.  She  might  maiur 
tain  her  supsemacy  in  cookery,  in  the  person  of  M .  Alexis 
Soyer.  But  with  her,  as  with  En<:lund,  we  would  enter 
the  lists,  for  the  wreath  in  the  award  for  useful  inventions. 
in  the  arts  and  m^ienccA.  And  compared  with  this  wreath 
**the  laureU  that  a  Ctcpar  rtMips  are  weeds."  It  is  neither 
wet  with  tears  uor  stained  with  blood.  It  is  to  be  fairly 
won,  upon  an  equal  field,  where  the  conflict  is  without 
strife  and  the  victory  without  abatement. 

He  who  doubts,  if  there  be  such  a  person,  the  superior 
skill  of  the  American  people  in  the  useful  inventions,  need 
only  walk  through  the  Patent  Oftice  ut  Washington,  and 
examine  the  infinite  variety  of  contrivauce:s  he  will  there 
meet  with,  for  the  economy  of  labor,  and  the  perfecting 


of  machinery,  to  be  convinced  of  his  mistake.  Indeed, 
I  he  foreigner  has  long  made  it  a  sobjeet  for  joking*  that 
the  Yankee  looks  first  with  the  eye  of  acility  aleraiT  lUag 
that  is  presented  to  hiin,  to  see  if  no  ameodmeBt  may  be 
suggested.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  Autobiogrepliy  i«»lb  as  a 
good  story  of  Jeiemy  Bentham,  that  when  this  wntthy 
visited  him  in  prison  and  found  him  playing  at  baltledofe, 
the  utilitarian  philosopher  developed  the  poculiar  bene 
of  bis  mind  by  pioposing  a  great  improvemenl  id  tbec 
struction  of  shuttlecocks.  A  much  better  story,  tl 
a*  wicked  one,  is  related  of  the  New  England  rawnoaarr, 
who  feiling  to  bring  over  many  of  the  Hindooa  to  CJn»- 
tianity,  submitted  a  plan  for  propelling  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut by  steam. 

Aa  for  the  exhibition  itself,  we  confess  to  have  regarded 
it  with  the  more  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  origi- 
nated by  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Consort.  Apart 
from  the  happy  results  that  we  may  anticipate  from  soch 
a  friendly  emulation  between  the  countries  of  the  cbdi- 
zed  world,  it  is  surely  a  much  more  commendable  way  af 
amusing  one's  self,  in  a  Prince,  tbau  the  djversiutts  in 
which  such  people  usually  engage.  It  is  a  nobler  aad 
manlier  pastime,  looked  upon  simply  in  that  light,  ihaa 
building  a  great  Pavilion  by  the  sea-side,  or  preparing  a 
dinner-table  with  a  river  of  running  water  down  the  oea- 
tre,  or  any  otlier  of  tho«e  maUeriea  that  filled  up  the  life 
— ^"a  sick  epicure's  dream"— of  Geo.  IV.  Men  of  h^h 
position,  with  plenty  to  get  and  nothing  to  do,  are  apt,  wa 
know,  to  full  into  modes  of  killing  time,  of  which  the  pro- 
priety is  more  than  questionable,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
Albert  engaged  in  so  laudable  a  method  of  escaping  tfaa 
enuui  of  a  palace.  He  will  secure  for  himself  the  respect 
of  the  world  by  tliis  enterprise,  and  accomplish  more  thaa 
Peace  Congresses  have  ever  been  able  to  effect,  in  promo- 
ting kindly  feelings  among  diflTerent  races  of  mea,  bf 
bringing  them  together  in  the  great  mart  of  civilizatiaB 
and  causing  them  to  f€^el  of  how  much  real  service  they 
can  be  to  each  otlier,  in  the  friendly  interchauge  of  cos- 
modities  and  fabrics. 

We  gather  from  our  recent  files  of  English  papers  that 
the  din  of  preparation  already  begins  to  resound  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  that  die  great  building  designed  for  the  exhabi- 
liou,  even  in  its  present  state  of  forwardness,  dirides  pob- 
lic  attention  with  the  Ncpaulese  Ambassador  and  the 
Hippopotamus.  The  edifice  will  be  put  together  and 
covered  in  by  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  From  a 
late  number  of  the  London  Athena;um,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  structure,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers — 

**  The  building  will  be  1,848  feet  long  (why  not  three 
feet  more,  that  it  might  have  symt>olized  iu  its  figure  Ihe 
great  year  to  which  the  event  will  give  its  name  T)  by  408 
feet  broad  and  66  feet  high  :— and  another  of  its  pecnbar 
I  features  (and  a  comfort  for  the  alarmisU)  is,  that  it  can  yt 
I  entirely  prepared  away  irom  its  destined  site,  aad  will 
want  merely  putting  together  on  the  ground.  Tbe  loag 
line  is  crossed  by  a  transept  108  Aset  faigli,  which  will  lo- 
clo9c  a  row  of  elm  trees  now  standing  at  a  point  so  near 
the  centre  as  to  divide  the  length  into  948  feet  on  the  sae 
side  and  900  feet  on  the  other.  In  addition  to  the  timber 
for  joists,  fiooiing,  dec,  the  glass  and  supports  of  iraa 
comprise  the  entire  structure.  The  columns  are  ssmilar 
in  form  throughout.  The  same  may  be  said  of  each  af 
the  siish-bars  and  of  each  pane  of  glass*  The  number  af 
columns,  varying  in  length  from  14  feet  6  incbestoSOfert, 
is  3,230.  There  are  2,244  cast-iron  girders  forsuppcniaf 
galleries  and  roofs,  besides  1,128  intermediate  beaien  m 
binder)*,  3i>8  wrought-iron  trusses  for  supporting  rooi^  34 
miles  ol  gutters  for  carrying  water  to  the  colnm«s,9IS 
miles  of  sash-baiv,  and  900»000  superfieial  feet  of  gtasfc 
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The  building  will  utand  ou  about  18  acres  of  f^round, — 
riving,  with  the  galleriea,  on  exhibiting  surface  of  21  acres ; 
^ut  provision  will  be  made  for  a  large  increase  of  galle- 
ies  if  necessary.  The  gallerj  will  be  34  feet  wide,  and 
irill  extend  nearly  a  mile.  The  length  of  tables  or  table 
ipaee  for  exhibiting  will  be  about  8  njiles.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  unprecedented  quantity  of  materials  that 
srill  be  employed  in  this  ediiice  from  the  fact,  that  the  glass 
ilone  will  weigh  upwards  of  400  tons. 

**  As  already  explained,  the  exhibiting  surface  will  oc- 
;upy  a  iipace  of  about  21  acres.  The  total  cubic  contents 
>f  the  building  will  be  33,000,000  feet.  The  total  amount 
»f  contract  for  use,  waste,  and  maintenance  is  79,800/.,^ 
>r  rather  less  than  one  penny  and  one-lwelflh  of  a  penny 
per  foot  cube^" 


*The  glass  roof  consists  of  a  series  of  *  ridges  and  val- 
leys,' exactly  eight  feet  wide.  Along  the  sloping  sides 
without  and  within,  the  water  is  conducted  into  gutters  at 
the  head  of  each  column,  whence  it  escapes  through  the 
columns  themselves.  In  no  instance  has  the  water  fur- 
ther than  twelve  feet  to  run  before  it  is  delivered  into  the 
ralleys.  We  may  mention  that  the  temporary  offices  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  actual  roofing. — The  provision  for  ven- 
tilation is,  according  to  Mr.  Paxton,  a  very  peculiar  part 
of  his  plan.  The  whole  building,  he  says,  will  be  fitted 
with  louvre,  or  luffer,  boards, — so  placed  as  to  admit  air 
but  exclude  rain.  The  roof  and  south  side  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  covered  with  canvas, — and  in  very  hot  weath- 
sr  it  may  be  watered  and  the  interior  kept  cool.  In 
Jie  transept  alone  there  will  be  above  5,000  superficial 
hei  of  ventilatora  provided,— and  it  will  be  found  that  if 
Hr.  Paxton  has  erred  at  all  in  respect  of  the  means  of 
rentilation,  there  will  be  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
By  covering  the  south  side  and  roof  of  the  building  with 
uinvas,  a  gentle  light  will  be  thrown  over  the  whole  of 
the  building, — and  the  whole  of  the  glass  of  the  northern 
lide  of  the  building  will  give  a  direct  light  to  the  interior." 

The  agencies  through  which  American  artisans  may 
>articipate  in  this  World's  Fair  are  the  local  Committees 
ippointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  acting 
A  connection  with  the  central  authority  recognized  by 
iie  State  Department  at  Washington.  Our  own  worthy 
Chief  Magistrate  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  designated  a 
Local  Committee  for  Virginia ;  and  we  respectfully  call 
lis  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  suggestion  that  as 
Jie  articles  inteuded  for  exhibition  should  be  ready  for 
ibipment  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  as  little  delay  as 
>os8ible  should  occur  in  our  movemeuis.  Surely,  in  such 
I  Fair,  Virgiuia,  long  known  for  many  of  her  product?, 
ind  the  unbounded  mineral  wealth  that  underlies  her  sier- 
"as,  should  not  be  unrepresented. 


Many  inquiries  having  been  made  of  us,  as  to  the  author- 
ibip  of  the  translation  of  the  First  book  of  the  ^neid,  pub- 
inhed  in  our  number  for  March  last,  we  have  obtained 
wnnisaion  of  the  writer  to  announce  his  name  to  the 
Hiblic.  The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  William 
HvmxK,  Esq.,  long  known  to  the  people  of  Virginia  ai  one 
vf  the  most  elegant  scholars  in  the  South,  and  as  the  pre- 
wptor  of  many  of  our  first  young  men  in  the  learned  pro- 
I  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth.  Our 
I  will  of  conrae  recognize,  in  his  translation  of  the 
lecHmd  Book  in  the  present  number,  the  same  facility  of 
vrsilication  and  fidetity  to  the  original  which  diatinguish' 
d  the  fornier  effort. 


A  friend  in  the  country  has  sent  us  the  following  verMW 
by  the  late  Francis  S.  Key.  As  a  piece  of  playful  poeti- 
zing by  the authorof  the  "Star Spangled  Banner,"  which 
has  never  before  appeared  in  prmt,  they  will  attract  the 
reader's  attention.  The  occasion  which  called  them  forth 
probably  lingers  yet  in  the  recollection  of  the  old  stagers 
at  the  Virginia  Springs.  It  was  the  death  of  the  venera- 
ble bear,  so  long  familiar  to  the  guests  of  the  Red  Sul- 
phur, which  afflicting  occurrence  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1838.    Bruin  found,  indeed,  a  worthy  elegist : 

There  was  a  Bear— alas  that  we  most  bear 

The  loss  of  such  a  bear.     He  was  the  pet 

And  playmate  of  the  children,  men  and  maids; 

The  ladies,  too,  wept  briny  teare  for  him 

Till  all  the  springs  were  salt— for  much  he  loved 

To  play  his  tricks  before  them,  and  to  take 

From  their  fiiir  bauds  the  dainties  they  would  bring; 

And  they  would  stroke  his  sable  fur,  and  feel 

His  velvet  paws,  and  then  he  licked  his  paws. 

And  paws  so  touched,  he  could  have  licked  and  lived 

Long  in  such  licking.     But.  alas  1  he  died. 

Now  a  bare  bear-skin,  and  some  bare  bonea, 

Are  all  that's  left  of  Bniin,— -save  at  night 

When  blaze  the  lights  upon  the  mountain  side, 

And  music  o'er  the  valley  fioats,  and  calU 

The  bright-eyed  maidens  to  the  sprightly  dance. 

Upon  the  glossy  curls  that  shade  the  cheek 

And  brow  of  beauty.  Bruin's  fat  is  there, 

Softening  and  polishing  the  silken  locks. 

Bruin  1  thy  chops  were  savory— so  said 

The  chaps  that  did  with  them  their  chops  regale. 

The  ladies  ate  thee  not— they  would  not  feed 

Upon  a  tamed  and  educated  bear. 

Nor  me,  could  steak  or  cutlet,  fried  or  broiled, 

Stewed  paw,  or  garnished  head,  tempt  to  the  feast. 

For  I  had  seen  thy  death.— It  was  a  death 

Unseemly  too— unworthy  of  thy  race. 

But  hadst  thou  died  among  thy  native  wilds, 

When  hound  and  horse  and  horn  had  from  thy  lair 

Arous'd  thee,  and  thou  nobly  stood  at  bay, 

And  many  a  canine  foe  had  howl'd  his  last 

Within  thy  perilous  embrace,  and  gallant  hunters 

Closed  round  thee  slowly,  marking  thy  dread  glare, 

Admiring  thy  stem  courage,  giving  death 

In  honorable  wounds,  then  hadst  ihou  died 

A  death  of  glory ;  and  had  I  been  one 

Of  that  proud  ring,  I  could  have  joined  the  feast 

Won  by  fair  chase  and  combat — ate  thy  steaks, 

And  pigged  thy  bonea  unscrupulous — alas! 

Far  ofh§r  was  thy  death !— a  felon's  death 

The  coward  gave  thcc — threw  n round  ihy  neck 

A  noose,  ond  thrice  essayed  to  drag  thee  back 

As  a  vile  prisoner. 

Once  when  escap'd,  I  marked 
His  noble  bearing,  when  his  fierce  pursuera 
Fled  from  his  glance.     He  looked  upon  the  hill, 
And  then  I  hoped  to  sec  him  climb  its  top. 
And  turn,  and  growl  defiance.    One  there  was 
Of  courage  dauntless  in  the  crowds  of  foes : 
Ceesar  by  name— Caesnr  by  nature  too. 
He  calls  to  Bruin  as  he  slow  retires. 
In  words  of  scorn  and  menace.    Soon  he  turns. 
They  meet — they  close  :  more  doubtful  conflict  never 
Did  battle-field  display.    Well  were  they  matched ; 
Both  brave,  both  black,  and  equal  both  in  height ; 
For  Bruin  boldly  raised  himself  erect 
Upon  his  hinder  limbs,  and  brandish'd  high 
And  huge  as  giant's  arms,  his  fierce  fore  paws. 
Soon  Cssar  seized,  with  dextrous  jerks,  the  rope 
Pendant  from  Bruin's  neck— es  toon  the  paws 
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Of  Bruiu  o*6r  the  8hould«*ra  broad,  and  back 
Of  Ceaar  eloaed  iu  deadly  grip.    Tbat  hug^ 
There  waa  no  standing,  and  ao  Cssar  tripped  him, 
For  Bruin,  though  he  stood  on  two  feet  well. 
Had  never  practised  one  in  his  ^ymnastica  ;— 
He  falls — Csesar  above  him.    Still  the  strife 
I»  desperate ;  and  lo !  now  Bruin  turns 
Upon  him  with  a  growl,  and  deadly  grasp. 
Now  Csesar !  ply  thy  rope — thy  lite  depends 
Upon  the  hold  it  takes;— thy  foe's  strong  throat 
Must  be  compressed  that  not  a  breath  may  pass ; 
Thy  ribs  now  almost  touch — the  heart  scarce  beats 
Between  them--H]uivcrs,  and  must  soon  he  still* 
One  other  little  breath — one  other  strain 
Of  those  strong  arms,  and  Cesar  is  no  more. 
That  other  breath  comes  not.    One  desperate  pull» 
And  the  rope  clos'd  the  passage — cro  he  gasps. 
One  last  convulsive  struggle  ends  the  strife. 
Thoae  mighty  paws,  now  weak  as  baby's  hands, 
Caesar  has  thrown  aside.    His  heart  has  room 
Again  to  beat. — He  rises  conqueror. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Bruin  ;  yet  before 
That  fierce  encounter,  other  means  were  tried 
To  lure  him  back  to  bondage.    It  was  said, 
*'  Music  bath  ebarms  to  soothe  the  savage  breaat;" 
And  that  he  of^en  seemed,  when  the  full  tonev 
Of  richest  harmony  ilow'd  from  the  lips 
Of  his  kind  mistress,  to  drink  in  the  sounds 
With  rapture,  like  all  other  listeners. 
Music  was  therefore  tried.    The  bund  was  calKd, 
And  captivating  were  the  strains  they  poured 
In  Bruin's  ears :  but  it  was  vain  ;  for  he 
WouW  not  be  captivated.    When  they  call'd 
Two  of  that  band,  with  voices  sweet  as  notes 
Of  nightingale,  of  power  to  charm  the  ear 
Of  every  listener,  and  calm  the  heart 
Witli  all  the  magic  influence  of  song, 
They  came,  and  breath'd  in  sweetest  melody, 
A  plaintive  ditty  to  this  angry  bear — 
Beseeching  him  to  lay  aside  his  wrath. 
Resume  bis  chain,  and  live  among  has  friend's, 
He  beard  and  heeded  not :  and  when  you  hear 
The  ditty  ho.  received  so  sullenly, 
You'll  wonder  that  the  Bear  was  such  a  brute, 
And  think  he  justly  died.— The  song  ran  thu»— 

O  Bruin  !  O  Bruin !  come  back  to  yourchaiDy 
Nor  seek  your  far  home  o'er  the  mountain  again  ; 
For  the  mother  that  bore  you  will  know  you  no  more. 
And  thy  brother  cubs  drive  you  away  from  the  door. 
Why  would  you  return  where  you  nightly  must  howl^ 
In  your  hunger,  as  through  the  dark  forest  you  prowl. 
To  fight  the  wild  bees  for  their  herd  of  sweet  food. 
Or  spoil  your  teeth  cracking  the  nuts  of  the  wood. 
What  a  life  you  have  led  since  you  early  were  caught. 
And  here  to  this  sweet  little  valley  were  brought! 
Its  blest  waters  your  drink,  its  rich  dainties  your  fiire — 
What  more  could  be  asked  for  man,  woman  or  bear? 
It  is  true  you  are  tied  ;  but,  Bruin,  you  know 
It  is  all  for  your  welfare  that  yon  are  kept  so. 
How  many  arc  here  wIk>  would  gladly  agree 
To  be  tied  to  a  stake  could  they  fatten  like  thee  T 
We  have  tamed-  yeu  and:  fed  you ^ and  now  you  are  here, 
Your  polite  education  engages  our  care; 
Your  manners  are  mended,  some  clever  things  taught. 
But  greater  attainments  are  still  to  be  sought: 
Canisi  is  here,  and  shall  teach  you  to  dance^ 
How  to  enter  the  ball-room,  to  bow  and  advance 
To  the  ladies  who  sit  in  a  beautifiil  row. 
Each  waiting  to  sec  if  the  Bear  '11  be  her  bean. 
Then  waltzing— O  Bruin !  think  only  of  that— 


A  lady's  bare  arms,  with  thy  Bear  aims  enwivpt  1 
Thy  bear  skin,  her  bare  skin  shall  touch— O  wisac  bctf 
Can  bear  any  pleasure  with  that  to  compare! 
O  think  of  thy  paws  when  thy  dancing  in  dooei 
Wlien  summer  is  o'er,  and  the  ladies  are  goae. 
Through  long  winter  nights,  when  the  aaow  Hakes  fcJI 

thick. 
Thy  lady-pressed  pawa  will  be  luacioiis  to  tick. 


Two  months  have  passed  since  the  sweet  ssnger  of  See- 
den  landed  on  our  shores,  and  she  has  not  yet  eeme  finther 
south  than  Philadelphia.  Our  pathetic  invocatiae  to  Bsr- 
num  has  so  far  been  of  no  efibct.  We  are  noC«  however, 
disposed  to  give  up  entirely  the  hope  of  hearing  Jsarvr  L^ro 
in  Virginia.  We  shall  not  do  so  certainly  until  evety  eflet 
has  been  exhausted.  With  this  determinataoD  we  agoa 
"  let  ourselves  down  to  talk  poetry,"  as  the  elder  Mr.  WeOer 
expresses  it,  and  address  our  supplicatioos  to  the  lady  her^ 
selfj  in  proper  person,  trusting  that  she  will  ineline  lo  tfaeo 
a  more  gracious  ear  than  the  obdurate  lord  of  Eianistaa. 
We  may  as  well  say  to  our  readers  at  home,  that  oar  widb 
that  Jenny  should  visit  our  own  city  is  the  more  anfeni, 
perhaps,  because  we  have  already  listened  to  the  Toiceof 
the  charmer.  Yes,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  te 
fonrteen*hundred-and  eighty  ^fourth  person,  in  that  crowd 
of  seven  thousand  that  witnessed  her  detef  at  Castle  Gar^ 
den.  We  saw  Genin.  We  also  heard  Baminn's  speech. 
We  are  prepared  to  say  that  not  one  note  of  the  nigfati&- 
gale  escaped  us.  Is  it  then  wonderful  tbat  we  should  dfr> 
aire  otir  friends  to  enjoy  what  afTorded  us  so  much  delight  T 
Besides,  we  think  upon  the  whole,  that  we  dionld  like  to 
hear  Jenny  again.  So  we  proceed,  without  further  pre- 
liminary, to  offer  up  our  entreaty 

TO  JENNY  HERSELF. 

Having  pleaded  with  Bavmini,  aad  pleaded  in  vniv 

To  bring  you  among  as,  fair  Empress  of  Soag^ 
A  voice  more  pereuasive  our  mose  would  attniB, 

The  gentle  petition  with  you  to  ptolong : 
Then  whilst  the  town  wits  are  discuasiBg  your  styles 

And  the  papere  assail  you  with  censure  and  praise  ; 
Bid  Tribune  and  Tripler  adieu  for  awhile. 

And  sing  for  us  some  of  your  exquisite  lays! 

Our  critics  who've  heard  you  in  Gotham,  declare 

That  frigid  and  feigned  your  soprano  appcers. 
And  while  it  ascends  to  the  uppermost  air. 

It  never  unseals  the  sofl  fountain  of  t 
That  like  some  huge  iceberg  in  boreal  a 

With  pinnacles  bathed  in  tlie  sunlight  abovey 
It  sparkles  to  chill  us  and  glittera  to  fireeze, 

Thus  challenging  wonderment  rather  than  lore. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  no  passion  combines 

With  the  skill  yuu  employ,  among  people  so  cold. 
As  the  bird  for  a  sunnier  atmosphere  pines, 

Wlien  he  sngs  in  a  cage,  though  the  bars  are  of  goid: 
Then  turn  to  a  region  less  socially  bleak, 

Wliere  your  welcome  shall  spring  from  the  depths  of 
the  heart. 
Where  the  glad  ray  of  soul  shall  illumine  your  cbeek 

And  feeling  give  warmth  to  the  eflbrts  of  Art  I 


.  There !  if  after  that,  our  good  citisens  do  not  1 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  famous  songstress,  it  wiii  fleeely 
be  no  fault  of  oura. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  and  as  we  are  not  likrly 
to  recur  to  it  again,  we  take  great  pfeasuie  in  layiair  io- 
fore  our  readere  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  eengs  r^ect^ 
by  the  Prize  Committee.    The  sweetness  of  tbe  ifirii 
cation  and  the  beauty  of  the  sentimen;  will  oftr  good  ea»> 
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trast  to  our  own  rfaymos  given  above,  and  we  thank  our 
fair  eorroflpoatiant  for  sending  us«ar/e  hlandie  to  do  with 
it  as  we  like.  It  ie  not,  perhape,  improper,  under  these 
circamstanoeStto  say  that  it  came  to  us  with  a  note  from 
our  giiVed  friend,  Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch: 

JENNY  LIND'S  GREETING. 

To  thee,  oh  fair  and  free  New  World, 

Beheld  in  dreams  so  long, 
A  minstrel  of  the  North  would  bring 

The  oderiag  of  her  song  1 

Far  from  the  climes  of  old  renown, 

To  Fame  and  Memory  dear, 
From  courts  and  palaces  and  thrones. 

She  comes  a  pilgrim  here. 

A  pilgrim  to  this  blessed  land. 
Where  Want  and  Toil  may  come, 

And  with  the  wandering  exile  find, 
A  welcome  and  a  home. 

The  land  o*er  which  in  noon-tide  glow. 

Shines  Freedom's  radiant  sun. 
Where  sleeps  in  Glory's  hallowed  bed, 

The  dust  of  Washington. 

Fair  land !  the  minstrel  fiiils  to  speak. 
The  gushing  thoughu  that  throng ; 

But  acorn  thou  not  the  simple  lay. 
Her  heart  is  in  her  song ! 


We  take  leave,  with  great  regret,  of  our  friends,  Regis 
de  Trobriand  and  John  Timon,  who  for  many  months  past 
have  enlivened  our  readings  with  so  much  pleasant  and 
well-timed  commentary  on  the  tilings  of  the  day.  The 
former  gentleman,  the  editor  of  the  Rwme  du  Nowean 
Monde,  makes  his  cong6  in  that  journal  for  October  15th, 
in  the  happiest  and  most  gracafiU  manner  possible.  The 
Journal  itself  is  discontinued,  haTing  completed  four  vol- 
umes  daring  the  space  of  a  year,  and  while  living  like  die 
chameleon  on  air,  haTing  contrived  to  challenge  our  ad- 
SnitatioB  by  quite  as  rapid  and  brilliant  a  variety  of  fanes 
aa  that  curious  animal.  At  last,  however,  it  began  to  feel 
the  wtaiadie  de  toiirte,  of  whwh  Rabelais  truthfully  says, 
e^eat  la  pire  dee  wMladiee,  and  was  compelled  to  stop. 
We  tender  to  the  retiring  editor  our  best  wishes. 

As  for  our  phantom  friend,  John  Timon,  the  hitherto  an* 
known  editor  of  the  **  Lorgnette,*'  we  are  loth  to  give  him 
up.  He  has  not  lived  so  long  as  **  Elia"  did,  but  as  his 
incognito  has  been  removed,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  he 
should  die.  And  yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  should  miss  his 
gentlemanly  but  feariess  satire,  now  that  the  times  so  im* 
peratively  demand  a  Juvenal.  We  have  for  some  months 
entertained  a  suspicion,  amonnting  almost  to  absolute 
conviction,  that  John  Timon  was  no  other  than  our  friend 
Ik  Marvel,  or  to  give  his  real  name,  Donald  G.  Mitchell, 
Esq.  and  our  New  York  Correspondent  assumes  the  fiict 
aa  sufficiently  well-established.  The  results  of  his  labors 
in  the  **  Lorgnette"  are  now  offered  to  the  public  in  two 
volumes,  neatly  printed  and  bound,  to  which  we  may 
Tcry  profitably  recur  on  some  future  occasion.  So  much 
excellent  English  and  well-judged  criticism  on  society 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  us  as  the  ephemeral  off- 
spring of  the  fleeting  time. 

By  the  way , we  may  as  well  avail  ourselves  of  this  place 
aa  assy  other  to  make  complaint  of  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  in  publishing  the  first  part  of  the  Bacl)elor*s 
Revfwievby  Ik  Marvel,  (originally  written  for  this  magaxine 
and  given  to  our  readers  last  October),  without  any  credit 
to  ns  for  it  whatever.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
t  of  it,  but  do  object  decidedly  to  the  neglect  of  the 
ackaowledgBWBl. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Haw-bo-500,  or  Records  of  ▲  Tourist.  By  Ckarlee 
Lanmant  Author  of  Letier§from  the  Alleghany  Mtmn- 
taine,  eU*  Philadelphia.  Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Ce. 
1850. 

The  author  of*'  Ilaw-ho-noo*^  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  the  Messenger  ever  since  the  year  1840,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  ho  has  many  admirers 
and  warm  friends  among  our  readers.  He  has  been  as 
extravagantly  praised  as  any  other  of  our  young  writers, 
both  in  England  and  this  country,  but  he  has  also  been 
the  victim  of  much  abuse.  Of  the  five  volumes  which  he 
has  already  published,  four  of  them  consist  of  sketches  of 
travel  in  this  country,  and  as  he  is  evidently  a  creature  of 
impulse,  as  well  as  a  hasty  and  careless  writer,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  made  occasional  enemies. 
His  prominent  literary  misfortune,  (judging  from  the  crit 
icisms  which  have  been  published  against  him)  appears  to 
have  been  a  record  of  what  he  asserts  to  be  facts,  reflect- 
ing with  some  severity  upon  the  conduct  of  the  employees 
of  the  American  Fur  Companf,  as  contained  in  his 
**  Summer  in  the  Wifderneee.**  With  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  alluded  to  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do.  Tt  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  public,  and  of  but  little 
we  apprehend,  to  tlie  parties  concerned.  If  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  Fur  Company  are  fn  the  habit  of  imposing 
upon  the  Indians,  (of  whom  our  author  has  always  been 
an  ardent  defender)  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  directors  of 
said  company  and  not  their  fault;  and  if  our  author,  in 
some  of  his  earlier  worics  uttered  severe  truths,  he  has 
thereby  proven  his  fearlessness,  and  if  he  has  committed 
unintentional  errors,  we  feel  confident  that  none  would 
sooner  acknowledge  and  atone  for  these  errors,  when  as- 
sured of  their  existence,  than  himself  But  our  present 
business  is  with  the  new  book  <*  Hauhho-noo," 

It  takes  its  musical,  but  tmly  heathenish  title  from  an 
Indian  word  signifying  the  eountrf  upheld  on  the  back  ef 
a  turtle,  and  for  the  douUe  reason  that  a  portion  of  the 
volume  is  composed  of  Indian  lore  and  the  whole  of  ithaa 
reference  to  America.  It  contains  some  fifty  essays  and 
sketches,  fifteen  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  six  upon 
the  fevorite  game  fish  of  the  author,  and  the  rest  In« 
dian  Legends.  Mr.  Lanman  has  here  supplied  os  with 
an  entertaining  volume,  and  one  which  will  likely  prove 
more  popular  than  its  predecessors  fipom  the  same  pen.  It 
is  not  without  fiiuits  of  style  and  errors  of  granmiar,  but 
these  are  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the  reader,  as  he  is 
carried  along  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  His  chief 
characteristic  is  a  deeply  rooted  love  for  the  works  of  na- 
ture, in  all  their  aspects,  and  his  style  is  preeminently  de* 
scriplive.  In  portraying  a  scene  or  an  incident  which  haa 
afforded  him  pleasure,  he  does  not  tire  ns  with  a  maltitada 
of  words,  but  employs  in  their  stead  a  few  striking  epithets 
and  figures.  His  landscapes  are  all  sunshine,  and  his 
figures  are  commonly  sun-embrowned  and  picturesquely 
clad.  Mr.  Lanman  is  evidently  a  lover  of  the  beautiful, 
and  sees  something  to  talk  about  in  those  scenes  which 
we  ordinarily  deem  common  place  and  unimportant. 
We  should  think  him  a  man  of  most  refined  feelings,  anil 
religiously  disposed,  but  nothing  of  a  bigot;  one  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  and  who 
who  would  take  more  real  satisfection  in  securing  the 
firiendship  of  a  few  (of  the  right  stamp  of  men)  than  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude.  We  should  think  him,  (as  we 
know  him  to  be)  a  devoted  angler,  and  inured  to  the  fetigue 
and  exposure  of  a  roaming  life  among  mountains,  and 
having  anaugh  of  tha  sailor  in  his  nature  to  take  deiight 
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in  Uia  sports  and  adveotures  of  the  sea-shore.  He  is  a 
poet  withottt  the  power  of  uttering  himsel^is  very  fond 
of  change  and  adventure  without  being,  what  is  commonly 
termed,  romantic, — and  one  whose  productions  will  always 
be  popular  with  those  who  hate  long  and  prosy  books, 
but  who  enjoy  a  style  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  the 
thoughts  and  descriptions  of  one  who  desires  the  appro- 
bation of  those  only,  (to  use  his  own  word-*.)  **  who 
are  willing  to  believe  him  a  lover  of  truth,  of  nature,  and 
his  friends.** 

But  we  can  best  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  present 
Tolume  by  laying  before  them  an  extract  or  two  from  its 
pagea. 

In  the  second  chapter  which  describes  a  visit  to  the  old 
Academy  where  the  author  spent  a  portion  of  his  boyhood, 
oeears  the  following  very  natural  description  :— 

**  With  timid  footsteps  we  move  along,  peering  into  each 
nook  and  comer  with  curious  eye.  The  threshold  of  i 
another  door  is  passed  and  we  are  in  the  large  general ' 
school-room,  with  its  rows  of  desks  for  the  boys,  and  the  ' 
platform  with  the  large  old-fashioned  chair  in  the  centre 
for  the  master.  There,  upon  the  floor,  lies  a  Uttered  copy 
of  Virgil,  another  of  Euclid,  a  few  leaves  out  of  the  Nar 
tional  Preceptor,  and  a  chapter  or  two  of  Murray's  Gram- 
mar. Having  fulfilled  their  office,  they  have  been  thrown 
aaide  aa  of  no  farther  avail,  even  aa  some  of  the  nokle- 
hearted  in  the  world  are  wont  to  treat  their  mpst  faithful 
friends.  Here,  at  our  aide,  resting  upon  its  shattered 
iikame«  stands  the  identical  globe  over  which  we  once  pon- 
dered with  a  wondering  heart.  It  is  covered  with  dust, 
through  which  we  can  just  discover  that  the  uppermost 
country  is  England.  True,  England  is  indeed  without  a 
rival  in  her  glory,  but  is  there  not  a  stain  of  something 
festing  upon  her  domain  I  Look  at  the  condition  of  her 
people,  who  are  sorely  oppressed  by  the  mean  ambition  of 
her  aristocracy  .-"But  to  return.  How  neglected  and 
lonely  is  this  place  \  The  dust  upon  the  floor  is  so  thick 
that  our  footsteps  are  as  distinctly  visible  aa  when  we 
walk  upon  the  snow.  A  sunbeam  stealing  through  a  j 
western  window  points  us  to  the  wall  where  hangs  the 
old  forsaken  clock.  Its  song  of  "  Passing  away"  is  ended, 
and  has  been  for  many  a  year;  but  the  language  of  its  fa- 
miliar countenance  seems  to  be,  *  They  are  all  gone,  the 
pleasant,  old  familiar  faces !'  Yes,  they  are  gone — ^but 
where?  We  know  not  the  destiny  of  a  single  one.  The 
boux-hand  is  resting  upon  the  figure  four,  the  hour  of  all 
others  which  we  boys  loved.  Stop,  did  we  not  see  the 
waving  hand  of  our  master,  and  hear  the  bustle  of  dis* 
mission?  Yes,  we  have  caught  our  cap— we  are  the  first 
one  out.  Now  listen  to  the  loud,  clear,  hearty  shout  of 
half  a  hundred  boys. — *Tis  only  the  vbion  of  a  heated 
brain,  and  we  are  sitting  once  again  and  in  the  same  seat 
which  were  ours  fifteen  years  ago.  Here  is  the  same  fon- 
tastic  ink-blot  which  we  made  when  we  indited  our  first 
and  only  poem  to  the  eyebrows  of  a  charming  little  girl, 
with  whom  we  fancied  ourself  in  love  ;  and  tiiere  is  the 
same  square  cavity  in  the  desk,  which  we  cut  with  our 
knife,  and  where  we  used  to  imprison  the  innocent  flies, 
which  remembered  fact  is  a  memorial  of  our  rare  genius. 
But  look!  are  we  not  a  trespasser?  for  here  cometli  an 
ancient-looking  spider  with  vengeance  in  his  very  gait. 
In  moving  out  of  his  way,  we  notice  that  his  gossamer 
hammock  is  in  prime  order.  How  like  a  nabob  liveth  that 
old  spider !  Around  his  home,  we  see  the  carcas.oes  of  a 
hundred  insects  that  have  afibrded  him  food  ;  he  is  moo- 
arch  of  all  he  surveys ;  and  if  he  desires  to  become  a  trav- 
eler, he  has  but  to  leap  upon  the  slender  threads  leading 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  llir  room,  which  are  to  him  safer 
And  better  than  a  railroad.    This  seat,  which  hath  been 


inherited  from  us  by  a  poor  soliury  8pifd«*r,  we  bow  look 
upon  perliaps  for  the  last  time.  But  we  cannot  take  ow 
final  leave  without  dwelling  upon  one  incident  with  wlneb 
it  is  associated.  That  is  the  spot  where  we  pkad  «r 
cause,  when  once  arraigned  by  the  masters  of  the  acade- 
my for  having  been  the  ringleader  of  a  coospxracy.  It 
was  the  ihird  day  of  July,  and  on  dismissing  the  ocbo^ 
our  matter  had  informed  us  that  we  must  celebi«le  the 
memorable  Fourth  by  aUendiag  Bckool.  Sarprise,  and  a 
tihadow  of  disappointment  fell  upon  every  oouiiteBaBe^ 
and  we  sought  our  respective  rooms  murmuring.  That 
eveuiug  our  marbles  and  balls  were  idle.  At  mj  soggcs- 
tion,  the  wink  was  tipt  to  a  chosen  band  of  patriota.  We 
met,  and  after  discussing  the  outrageous  conduct  of  ow 
principal,  unanimously  resolved  that  we  would  aftcndrhe 
following  day  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Brooklyn, 
where  we  knew  there  was  to  he  a  celebration.  We  went, 
had  a  glorious  walk,  saw  revolutionary  soldiers,  eiqojed 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  heard  a  smart  oration,  fired  luuiaai- 
bered  cannon,  saw  loU  of  pretty  girls,  and  were  at  hosK 
again  a  little  after  sunset.  On  the  following  morning  the 
patriots  were  changed  into  a  band  of  culprits,  standing 
before  our  compeers  to  be  tried,  condemned  andpimiahed. 
Having  been  proved  to  be  the  leader,  we  are  the  chief 
speaker,  aud,  in  our  boyish  estimation,  '  defender  of  the 
constitution.*  Then  it  was,  and  in  the  seat  already  men- 
tioned, that  we  delivered  our  maiden  speech.  It  was  a 
powerful  appeal,  no  doubt,  but  was  of  no  avail.  We 
were  condemned*  and  our  punishment  waa,  lo  be  expelled. 
The  next  day,  however,  tlie  whole  of  us  were  leadmitted 
as  regular  members,  and  thus  ended  the  afiair  of  oar  ■»• 
peachment.** 

And  fiutber  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, touching  some  of  the  writer's  acboolfellowa,  which 
breathes  a  kindly  spirit,  but  touches  the  hean  like  a  amg 
of  sorrow : 

**  Dearly  do  we  love  the  memory  of  our  achool-fellowa ! 
Charley  Snow  was  a  rattle-headed  sonthenier,wfao  hated 
hooka,  loved  a  frolic,  and  spent  his  money  of  which  he  had 
an  abundance,  like  water.  The  poet  of  our  academy  was 
Edward  Hunt,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  and  widow,  who 
lived  upon  a  neighboring  farm.  He  was  a  beantifol  boy, 
fond  of  being  alone,  and  when  with  his  playmates  shy  ss 
a  captured  deer.  All  the  manual  labor  of  his  iKMue  he 
performed  himself,  and  yet  he  had  but  few  snperiois  as  a 
student.  More  tlian  half  his  time  was  spent  with  Ids 
mother,  and  for  that  reason  my  heart  ever  yearned  towards 
the  noble  boy.  Our  metaphysical  philosopher  was  one 
Henry  Clare,  who  had  been  made  decidedly  mad  by  tea 
much  leitming.  A  splend  id  landscape  or  a  brilliant  a 
he  could  not  understand,  but  over  a  gmy  stone ,  a  I 
little  insect  or  a  leaf  of  sorrel,  he  would  be  in  perfect  rap* 
tures.  But  the  youth  who  exerted  tlie  moat  salutary  ia- 
fluence  upon  him  was  William  Vane,  whom  hisMakerhad 
formed  a  cripple,  but  gifted  with  a  superb  intellect  and  ihs 
disposition  of  an  angrl.  How  kindly  did  he  cheer  op 
those  boys  who  came  out  of  school  with  blistered  haocb, 
or  were  suflfering  with  other  troubles  I  Seldom  dad  we 
ever  bear  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  William  Vane,  ibr 
few  could  endure  his  manly  frown  and  reprimand.  Hsay 
a  soul  will  enjoy,  oris  enjoying  a  happy  immortality  oaac- 
couut  of  that  unfortunate — no,  that  thrice-bleased  yoath« 
for  from  very  childhood  he  was  a  Chriatiaa.  Oae  qaser 
fellow  that  we  had  with  us  waa  Joe  Leroy.  He  thoagfac 
more  of  performing  an  odd  caper  than  of  any  thing  else; 
but  his  particular  passion  was  for  athletic  foals,  such  as 
climbing,  running,  and  jumping.  Once,  with  the  aid  of  a 
.  rope,  we  saw  him  ascend  one  aide  of  the  academy  build 
iug,  pass  over  the  roo^  and  deaoend  upon  the  oppaeiv 
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vide.  He  coulrl  outran  the  whole  of  us,  and  in  the  depart- 1 
Dent  of  jaaiping  he  was  equal  to  a  kangaroo.  Jack  Har- 
iii«*r  woB  another  lad  to  whom  books  were  a  terror.  He 
iong«d  to  be  a  sailor,  and  devoted  alt  bis  leisure  time  to  ! 
sailing^  a  littlo  bri^  on  a  sheet  of  water  in  a  meadow,  two 
hundred  leet  wide.  And  so  we  could  go  on  for  hours  ' 
mentioning  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  playmates  of 
our  later  boyhoc»d.  Where  are  they,  and  what  their  des- ' 
tiny,  we  cannot  tell.  That  our  own  name  has  long  since 
be^n  forgotten  by  them  we  do  not  doubt.  Is  it  not  foolish, 
then,  to  cheiish  their  memories  in  our  heart  as  we  do? 
No,  ibr  they  are  linked  with  a  portion  of  the  past  that  we, 
would  have  immortal — the  spring  of  our  existence.  The 
power  of  recalling  the  sunny  hours  of  life,  we  would  not 
part  with  for  the  world ;  next  to  our  dreams  of  heaven,  do 
we  value  the  dreams  of  our  early  days.  But  like  a  wea- 
ver's shuttle  is  onr  life,  and  it  were  unwise  for  us  to  forget 
the  fotnre  in  thinking  of  the  past.  If  we  are  permitted  to 
live,  bow  soon  will  onr  body  be  like  this  crumbling  edifice, 
in  whose  deserted  chambers  we  are  now  a  pilgrim.  Years 
ago*  we  came  here  to  school  our  mind ;  now,  we  are  a 
teacher  onrself;  and  of  ourself  too,  but  a  very  poor  one, 
for  we  cannot  rule  the  unruly  passions  of  our  heart." 

One  of  the  best  and  most  striking  chapters  in  the  work 
before  us,  exhibits  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  poorer 
elasnes  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  some  inci- 
dents related  which  are  truly  remarkable,  and  might  be 
quoted  to  advantage,  if  we  had  space  for  them. 

With  regard  to  the  piscatorial  chapters  ot  Haw-lio-noo^ 
we  have  only  to  say  to  the  reader  that  they  embrace  seve- 
ral papers  originaUy  prepared  for  the  Messenger,  and  that 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  touching  the  fish 
of  the  United  States.  They  might  with  great  propriety, 
be  so  extended  or  amplified  as  to  make  a  unique  and  in- 
tereeting  volume  in  themselves. 

But  unqaestioaably  the  most  truly  valuable  portion  of 
the  volume  is  the  collection  of  original  Indian  legends, 
many  of  which  the  reader  will  recollect  wore  also  written 
for  the  Messenger  and  constitute  an  important  addition  to 
the  aboriginal  lore  already  given  to  the  world  on  the  au- 
thor's previous  publications.  The  incidents  and  language 
thereof  are  truly  Indian,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  to  present  onr  readers  with  specimens,  but  must  here 
take  leave  of  Ilaw-ho-noo, 


Thk  Earl's  Daughter.  By  the  author  of  **  Amy  Her- 
bert," &c.  Edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  Sewell,  B.  D.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.    Appleton. 

The  Appletons,  whose  press  appears  to  teem  with  reli- 
gious novels,  have  here  eiven  us  another  work  from  Miss 
Sewell's  pen,  not  quite  so  much  tinctured  with  ultra  High 
Churchism  as  her  former  works,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  fraught  with  moral  instruction.  The  story  seems,  in 
the  main,  to  be  this.  Lady  Blanche  Evely  n,  a  young  lady 
of  some  sixteen  summers,  who  has  just  participated  in 
the  solemn  rite  of  confirmation,  **  not  regularly  beauti- 
fnt,**  but  still  dangerous  for  susceptible  youths  to  look 
upon,  with  **  a  heart  delighting  in  the  first  freshness  of 
life,"  but  with  '*  a  mind  to  which  the  mysterious  realities 
of  the  world  were  presenting  themselves  in  all  their  over- 
whelming power,"  **  graceful,  gentle  and  childlike,"  yet 
with  "  an  under-current  of  firmness  running  through  her 
words  and  actions — scarcely  indeed,  perceived,  except  by 
minute  observations,  but  then  displaying  itself  in  the  into- 
nations of  her  musical  voice,  and  the  increasing  earnest- 
ness of  her  gestures"  holds  a  conversation  in  the  second 
chapter  with  her  friend  and  school  mate,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wentworth,  from  which  we  learn  that  Lady  Blanclie  is 


expecting  hourly  to  meet  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Ruther- 
ford. The  Earl  is  just  returning  to  England  aAer  an  ab- 
sence of  many  j'ears, — so  many  that  his  face  and  form  are 
wholly  unknown  to  his  motherless  child,  whom  he  left  in 
her  infancy  to  the  care  of  a  judicious  female  friend.  To 
this  interview  the  girl  looks  with  unbounded  anxiety.— 
**The  world  is  so  beautiful,"  she  exclaims,  *'and  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  But  if  his  love  should 
fail  me,  what  have  I  to  look  to  ?" 

His  lordship,  it  appears,  **  was  a  man,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  whose  character  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
easily  discovered  from  his  expressive  countenance — con- 
scious nobility,  a  love  of  command,  an  impetuous  temper, 
and  a  powerful  intellect,  were  plainly  inscribed  upon  it. 
The  world  had  decided  that  pride  was  the  governing  mo- 
tive of  his  actions."  But  the  Earl,  "if  judged  by  his 
letters,  was  indeed  formed  to  excite  admiration,  if  not  res- 
pect. They  were  the  letters  of  a  refined,  highly  cultiva- 
ted, afiectionate  mind ;— keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
grace  and  luxury,  yet  mourning  over  the  unreality  of  all 
earthly  enjoyments ;  joining  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world, 
yet  sighing  for  the  sympathy  of  the  few,  who  alone  were 
deemed  worthy  of  friendship ;  and  seeing  too  deeply  into 
life  to  be  satisfied  with  aught  that  earth  could  give." 

Such  are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  tale — Father  and 
Daughter — and  whilst  there  is  the  usual  quantity  of  love 
and  love-making,  necessary  to  well  ordered  novel,  yet  the 
real  pith  of  the  story — the  gramamen^  as  the  lawyers  say, 
is  a  sacrifice  of  herself  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  under 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
course,  the  early  departure  of  the  one  like  the  delicate 
flowers  of  spring,  and  the  remorse  of  the  other,  going 
through  life  with  **  coahi  of  fire  on  his  head,"  are  thus 
told  : 

**  A  few  minutes  passed  of  peace  unutterable ;  and  then 
Blanohe  fointly  smiled  upon  Mrs.  Howard  and  Maude  { 
and  tried  to  press  her  father's  hand,  and  whispered, '  Papa, 
good-bye.'  The  Earl  raised  his  head«  but  she  never  spoke 
again. 

"  They  laid  her  to  rest  by  her  mother's  ride,  in  the  vault 
beneath  the  chapel  of  the  Evelyns,  m  the  old  church  of 
Rutherford.  There,  not  many  years  afterwards,  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  one,  who,  if  a  deep  repentance  can 
avail  to  obtain  mercy,  most  surely  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  pardon  of  God,  as  well  as  the  blessing  of  man." 

We  have  said  that  this  book  was  evidently  intend- 
ed to  convey  moral  instruction— and,  looked  at  in  the 
right  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  to  have  eflfected  its  ob- 
ject. Hy  this  we  mean,  that  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  misery  whfeh  is  occasioned  by  unconditional  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  children  to  mere  parental  authority,  of 
the  moral  and  physical  suicide  of  the  one,  and  the  pro- 
longed agony  of  existence  of  the  other,  the  book  will  do 
well  enough.  But  unfortunately,  as  in  most  works  of  the 
kind,  turning  on  fetal  examples  of  self-denial,  the  graces 
and  snfiferings  of  the  victim,  the  humility  which  belongs 
only  to  the  hopeless,  the  conscious  yet  uncomplaming 
march  towards  death,  ''the  sublime  attractions  of  the 
grave ;"  are  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colors ;  colon, 
so  very  glowing  in  truth,  as  to  bewitch  the  minds  of  the 
very  young  and  imaginative ;  and  deceive  them  into  the 
belief  that  there  is  something  very  noble  in  this  self-sac- 
rifice, something  which  commands  the  reverence  of  man, 
and  the  compassion  of  God. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  No  one  feels 
more  deeply ,  urges  more  strongly  the  duty  of  filial  obedience 
than  ourselves  :  no  one  respects  mora  highly  that  spirit 
which  lays  down  a  selfish  enjoyment  on  the  altar  of  pa- 
ternal commands.    But  on  the  other  hand,  we  conrider 
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tbe  duties  of  parent  and  child  to  be  reUthre  and  mutual. 
The  tame  Scripture  which  bids  the  child  obey  his  parent, 
requiree  the  parent  not  to  provoke  his  child  to  wrath ; 
and  reason,  philosophy  and  law  alike  sanction  thi.^ 
mutuality  of  rights  and  duties  as  taught  us  by  reli- 
gion. Experience  likewise  lends  its  warnings  as  exam- 
plea  of  the  truth  of  this ;  for  no  one  can  have  advanced 
very  fiu*  into  life,  without  having  witnessed  one  or  more 
instances  where  an  early  death,  or  a  blighted  existence 
proved  the  folly — ^we  were  about  to  say  the  wickedness— 
of  selfish  exaction,  and  of  blind  obedience. 

Nor  are  the  evil  result?  confined  to  one  or  two  parties 
alone.  They  too  ofien  afieot  individuals,  or  extend  into 
circles,  fiur  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  princi- 
pal actors.  Sometimes — ^nay  most  frequently'-others  are 
involved ;  and  the  most  sacred  affections  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  man  are  disregarded,  and  converted  from 
a  fountain  of  consolation  into  a  well-spring  of  bitterness. 

But  we  did  not  intend  an  essay  on  the  relative  duties  of 
parent  and  child.  We  merely  intended  to  question  tbe 
moral  of  this  and  kindred  stories,  which  exaggerate  the 
duty  of  filial  oitedience  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  feel- 
ings or  relatiunw,  no  matter  how  tender  or  solemn. 

The  book  is  for  sale  at  Morris  dt  Brother's  bookstore 
in  this  city. 


BOHN*S  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  hare  received  from  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  Sl  Co., 
the  American  Agents  of  Mr.  Bohn,  an  interesting  variety 
of  his  recent  publications.  The  style  and  exceeding 
cheapness  of  these  charming  books  are  already  too  well 
known  to  the  American  public  to  need  a  word  from  us. 
When  we  consider  the  excellence  of  the  paper  and  typog- 
raphy, and  the  number  of  the  spirited  steel  engravings 
with  which  they  are  embellished,  we  do  not  see  bow,  aAer 
paying  duty,  they  can  be  offered  at  so  low  a  rate.  Among 
the  latest  issues,  we  notice  the  last  four  volumes  of  the 
sumptuous  edition  of  '*  Lodge^t  PortraiU^*  and  "  Crvik- 
tikttnk't  T^ree  Cour$e$  and  a  Dettert^^^  in  the  uniform 
style  of  the  **  Illustrated  Library.'*  We  would  advise  all 
who  have  not  secured  Lodge  to  purchase  at  once,  for 
when  the  edition  is  exhausted,  the  work  must  command 
more  than  the  publisher's  price.  Cruikshank's  book  is  a 
humorous  production,  with  many  mirth-provoking  illus- 
trations, and  capital  stories  for  winter  evening  reading. 
Of  the  **  Classical  Library,'*  we  have  three  new  issues — 
The  EthicB  of  ArUtoiU,  Translated  by  R.  W.  Browne, 
IL  A.  and  the  well-known  standard  translations  of  Horace 
by  Smart  and  Virgil  by  Davidtott,  it  is  surely  a  most 
acceptable  service  to  place  within  reach  of  every  scholar 
an  uniform  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  in 
Che  extended  sale  that  must  attend  such  publications,  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  will  no  doubt  be  worthily  reward- 
ed. We  have  also  two  additions  to  the  **  Standard  Libra- 
ry" in  the  second  volume  of  Jumum  and  the  first  volume 
of  **  Vatari'M  Lives  of  ike  PiUnierM."  J  onius  will  al  ways 
he  a  work  of  interest,  at  least  until  the  *  historic  doubts'  as 
to  the  authorship  are  fully  cleared  up,  and  this,  we  sus- 
pect, will  be  coeval  with  the  Greek  calends.  We  took  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  Mr.  Bohn's  edition  upon  the  appeal^ 
anoe  of  the  first  volume,  as  our  readers  will  recollect. 
The  work  of  Vasari,  qf  which  the  earliest  publication  was 
just  three  centuries  ago,  contains  many  entertaining  ac- 
counts of  the  old  painters,  sculptors  and  architecu  of  Italy, 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  history  of  art  from  itfc  very  cradle  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

All  these  volumes  may  be  had,  in  Richmond,  of  Morris 
d&  Brotlier  and  G.  M.  West  &  Brother,  or  in  Now  York 
of  Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co,  204  Broadway. 


The  Lifk  or  JoHir  Randolph  or  Roavokx.  By  H^ 
A^Oarland*  In  Two  Volumes.  New- York:  IXip- 
pleton  &.  Co.    200  Broadway,    1850. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Although  we  have 
read  it  only  by  snatches,  we  have  seen  quite  eaoi^h  is 
convince  us  that  Mr.  Garland  has  so  far  euccessfuliy  per* 
formed  his  delicate  task  as  to  have  produced  two  volma 
that  will  not  tire  in  the  perusal,  and  to  have  estahiisM 
a  reputation  as  a  good  writer  of  the  English  langaagc 
In  candor,  we  must  say,  however,  that  we  shoald  hne 
been  better  pleased  if  the  author's  political  bias  had  net 
been  so  unmistakably  maniiested  in  some  portjona,  when 
he  treats  of  certain  questions  and  men  intimately  c 
ed  with  the  subject  of  the  biography  ;  at  the  sai 
that  we  admit  the  exceeding  difficulty  and  c 
of  his  position.  Mr.  Garland  has  had  the  good  taste  lo 
include  in  his  volumes  very  copious  extracts  firom  the  eor> 
respondence  of  John  Randolph,  whose  letters,  by  lam 
gossipy  and  didactic,  full  of  the  delighlfnilest  egolisa, 
and  the  most  charming  comments  on  men  and  thiq^ 
brilliant  with  here  a  gem  of  classical  reading,  and  tfaas 
a  bit  of  flashing  epigram  that  Sheridan  would  h*«e  8» 
vied  for  his  comedies— Hire  beyond  all  qoestioa  tfat 
most  engaging  we  have  ever  read.  We  believe  tbtf 
Macaulay  has  said  of  Horace  Walpole — ^we  had  abMSt 
written  it  down  as  an  idea  of  our  own — that  sncfa  vpS^ 
tolary  efforts  as  his  could  only  have  been  prodaoed  by 
a  morbid  intellect,  as  the  pate  defoie  gras  is  made  oeiy  it 
livers  pretematu rally  swollen.  The  same  thrag,we  tU^i 
may  be  said  of  Randolph,  who,  whether  of  diseased  mmi 
or  not,  was  a  much  more  remarkable  person  than  iliei^ 
leUante  of  Strawberry  Hill, — as  his  passion  ibr  henei 
was  a  more  pardonable  weakness  than  a  penchsat  ftr 
broken  china.  But  while  we  commend  the  introdiKtin 
of  these  letters,  we  must  say  that  the  posthumous  pnU^ 
cation  of  correspondences  is  a  very  dangeron9thing,saddK 
point  upon  which  by  fiirthe  greaternumberof  modem  ba^ 
rapbers  have  been  assailed,  from  Lockhartdown  to  Keaae* 
nedy.  It  is  possible  (we  do  not  assert  the  &ct,  but  awielf 
suggest  its  possibility)  that  Mr.  Gariand  has  erred  in  gi^ 
ing  too  much  of  this  "interior  lifis"  of  his  snb}ect,iBvidck 
event  he  will  find  the  critics  upon  him  in  heavy  force.  Bal 
mafgrS  the  possibility,  we  must  confess  that  we  bars  w 
where  caught  a  more  entertaining  glimpse  of  a  grestnwB, 
in  many  scenes  of  an  eventful  life,  than  in  Mr.  GailttA 
volumes,  assisted  and  enlivened  by  these  i 
If  startling  contrasts  in  memoir- writmgafllect  ns  asa 
ably  as  on  the  canvas  of  the  old  masters,  the  pnblie  wM. 
be  apt  to  read  with  pleasure  a  narrative  in  which  on  ant 
page  we  find  the  hero  breakfasting  with  Miss  Edgevarlh, 
and  two  or  three  pages  farther  on,  sleeping  "on  a  aback 
mattress"  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,— now  *'dj'ing,8ir, 
dying"  in  attendance  on  the  debates  in  Congress,  and pv^" 
seutly  on  bis  legs  again,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  theq»arti 
of  the  turf.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  ibcsa 
volumes  again,  and  to  speak  of  them  more  at  length  ^baa 
we  can  do  here,  we  dismiss  them  with  repeating  that  dHj 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader.  They  nay  be 
found  at  the  Bookstore  of  Morris  d&  Brother. 

The  handsome  edition  of  Shakspeare  from  the  preai  of 
Phillips,  Sampson  d&  Co.  of  Boston  has  readied  its  f  ui 
t> -sixth  number.    The  typography  and  engraved  platesaf 
tlie  heroines  are  as  handsomely  executed  asiu  tiie  earliest 
specimen  numbers  issued. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  a  handsome  reprist 
of  Mrs.  Child's  novel  of  »  The  R^efo,"  and  the  exciikrt 
work  of  the  French  Optician,  Sichel,  on  the  Um»  mi 
Abwtes  of  Spedaeies,  tranitlatcd  by  Henry  W.  WilfisB^ 
M.  D.  No  look  of  the  day  is  calculated  to  pnateC 
more  real  value  than  this. 
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fully  maintaiiis  the  reputation  ckeady  won  by  the  author 
in  this  department.  No.  8  of  Lossiko's  PietoritU  Field 
Book  of  the  Revoluiion  is  a  choice  number  of  that  exqui- 

•  site  publication.    The  latest  issue  from  Cliff  Street  is 

/..I     ^^  3^3.      ^.i  *Tr.     .   .     William    Howitt's    Country  Year  Book,  which    the 

Lkoister  of  the  Officers  and  CadeU  of  tMe  Virginia  ^^j^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^     ^^  companion  for  Miss  Cooper'. 
Mi/iinry  LisUUUe,  Lexington,  Va.  July,  1850.    Phila-   p„^  ,  „,^„^_  cnmm««H*.^  t^  l,Jm  hv  „a  ln«r  m«n.h. 


liolplua;  Thomas,  Cbwperthwail  &.  Co.  No.  253  Mar- 
ket street.    1850. 

JIddrf.ss  delioered  by  Die  Hon*  JoHJf  W.  Brockex- 
BKOL'GH,  United  Stales  Dii^trict  Juil^c,  on  layinir  iJie 
Corner  Stone  of  the  new  Barracks  of  the  Virginia  Mii- 
itary  JnttUuie,  July  4, 1850.  Published  by  the  Board  of 
'Visitors.  New  York :  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 
1350. 

It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  well  of  the  Milita- 
ry Institute,  and  wc  glndly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion 
an'ordcd  by  the  receipt  of  these  pamphlet^*,  to  reiterate 
oar  conviction  that  there  exists  no  more  useful  in^^titutiun 
in  the  Slate.  In  time  of  pence,  it  is  working  out  great 
n^sults  in  educational  reform,  and  should  civil  war  boful 
UP,  (which  God  in  his  mercy,  avert!)  it  will  scud  forth  a 
iioLle  band  of  alumui  full  panoplied  for  the  dreadful  con- 
l?-t.  The  corps  of  professors  is  a  most  able  pne,  and  the 
<iiscipliuc  and  standard  of  scholarship  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Judge  Brockcubrough's  Address  upon  laying  the  Cor- 
ner Stone  of  the  new  Barracks,  is  u  well-writ  leu,  and  well- 
limed  duramiug  up  of  the  peculiar  advanliges  of  the  school. 

The  reader  at  the  South  will  be  somewhat  surprised, 
however,  to  perceive,  from  the  title  page  tff  both  these 
pamphlets,  that  the  Boiird  of  Visitors  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  find  a  printer. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  hi  better  taste  to  gel  a  Virginia 
printer  for  documents  so  essentially  Virginian! 


Among  the  attractive  things  in  the  book  way  that  have 
lately  come  to  ua  from  Harper  &  Brothers,  we  have  two 
of  unusual  spirit,  Leigh  HunVf  Autobiography ^  and  Cum- 
ming'8  Adoeniures  in  South  Africa,  The  former  is  in  tlie 
last  degree  conversational  in  style,  and  disappoints  us 
Badly,  in  so  far  as  its  author  sings  in  it  a  palinode  upon  all 
the  preceding  manlinesses  of  his  political  life,  end  cruelly 
maligns  the  Leigh  Hunt  of  forty  years  ago ;  hut  it  abounds 
at  the  same  time  with  some  cJiarming  self-conceit  and 
much  pleasant  anecdote.  Mr.  Cumming's  volumes  are 
really  fresh.  We  admire  the  magiiificence  of  his  lions, 
the  exceeding  accuracy  of  his  rifles,  the  fortitude  he  ex- 
hibits under  the  petty  miseries  of  the  tropics,  and  the  far- 
reaching  sagacity  of  his  deep-laid  schemes  of  sportsman- 
Bhip.  Mr.  Cummiug  has  evidently  seen  the  elephant,  and 
Punch  declares  tbftt  it  would  be  the  height  of  extrav- 
agance for  him  to  pay  a  shilling  to  see  the  Hippopotamus. 
We  advise  all  our  readers  who  like  stirring  narratives, 
dashed  plentifully  with  peril,  to  buy  the  work.  The  late 
lamented  Baron  Munchausen  did  something  in  tliis  line, 
but  hiB  laurels  witlier  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cummiug. 

From  (he  same  publishers  vre  get  an  invaluable  work 
to  the  biblical  scholar,  in  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Da.  RoBiNSOit's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  merits  of  this  work  are  so  well  known 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should 
sty  a  word  in  its  praise,  other  than  that  the  present  edi- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  author's  careful  review  of  the 
whole  6eld  of  labor,  and  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  with  the  best  Greek  and  English 
type.  The  Harpers  also  continue  the  excellent  historical 
works  of  Cmfessor  Abbott,  designed  for  juvenile  readers. 
The  volane  before  us  is  The  Hi$tory  ef  Xerxes^  and 


Rural  Hours,  commended  to  him  by  us  last  month. 
For  sale  by  Morris  &.  Brother. 


The  Deserted  Wife.  By  Emma  D.  E,  Nevitt  South- 
worth.  Author  of  "  Retribution  ;  or,  the  Vale  of  Sha- 
dows."   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.    1850. 

We  have  been  greatly  shocked  in  reading  this  publica- 
tion. Coming  before  the  public  with  the  name  of  a  lady 
as  author,  and  of  the  Appletons  as  publishers,  we  had 
supposed  that  at  least  it  was  unexceptionable  in  tone,  and 
did  not  offend  agaiust  the  proprieties  of  life.  Thecapiioa 
of  "  a  choice  new  American  A'mcW"  had  not,  indeed,  be- 
guiled us  into  the  supposition  that  anything  brilliant  had 
burst  upon  the  world,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  fmd, 
under  such  a  passport  to  our  favor,  a  work  of  the  \ery 
worst  description  of  the  loose-tunic  andguilty-pasHoa 
school.  **  Retribution,  or  the  Vale  of  Shadows"  had  es- 
caped us,  and  we  became  acquainted  tor  the  first  time,  in 
the  pages  of  **  The  Deneried  Wife,"  with  the  fact  that 
Freuch  sentimentalism  has  so  fur  broken  through  the  bar- 
riers of  our  American  morfUe^  that  one  of  the  "  gentler 
sex"  wmy  here  fairly  lay  claim  to  tiie  doubtful  lienors  of 
a  Dudevant. 

It  was  the  chief  danger  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Bul- 
wer,  that  the  name  of  a  fascinating  M.  P.  as  author  secured 
for  them  an  introduction  iifto  families  where  tiiey  might 
not  oilierwise  have  been  admitted.  The  Lady  Alice,  too, 
puiplcd  over,  as  it  was,  with  the  hues  of  cathedral  win- 
dows, and  written  by  one  who  ministered  at  the  sanctuary, 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  books  of  a  similar  character 
coming  in  less  "questionable  shapes."  And  we  very 
much  fear  that  "  The  Deserted  Wife"  will  pass,  by  virtue 
of  its  maternity  and  the  respectability  of  its  publishers, 
into  the  family  circles  of  many  houses,  where  it  could 
never  find  entrance  were  its  character  even  suspected  by 
the  world.  For  ourselves,  we  should  not  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  tlie  Introdunion,  to  make  up  our  opinion  of  the 
work,  had  not  our  attention  been  especially  directed  to  the 
latter  portion.^;,  after  reading  which  we  can  conscientiously 
say  that  we  should  as  soon  put  into  the  hands  of  a  female 
friend  the  Confessions  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  as  any 
volume  of  our  new  American  novelist. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  such  a  performance 
should  find  a  vehicle  to  the  ])ublic  in  the  press  oi  the 
Messrs.  Appleton.'  No  publishing  house  in  this  country 
has  deserved,  and,  we  are  glad  to  think,  received  a  lai^er 
share  of  patronage ;  and  we  have  been  always  ready  to 
bear  willing  testimony  to  their  discretion  and  good  taste. 
But  in  tlie  present  instance  they  have  committed  a  faux 
pas  J  the  results  of  which  may  not  be  readily  averted.  We 
would  advise  them  in  future  to  have  a  closer  eye  to  tiw 
department  of  fiction,  and  particularly  to  leave  such  works 
as  **  The  Deserted  Wife"  to  the  presses  of  Ann  Streeu 
Dressed  out  in  a  flaming  yellow  cover,  printed  with  the 
worst  of  type  on  the  most  execrable  of  paper,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  frontispiece  of  the  warmest  of  the  scenes, 
it  might  win  a  large  popularity  in  the  less  respectable 
book-shops,  among  those  congenial  issues  which  are  light- 
ing up  the  road  to  the  pit  that  is  bottomless ;  but  it  could 
never,  at  all  events,  find  its  way  to  the  hearth-stone,  and 
shiver  the  household  gods,  of  one  pure  and  righ^thinkin^ 
family. 

The  work  has  reached  us  through  MessiB,  Morris  d^ 
Brother. 
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This  popular  and  favorite  mas;azine  which  was  established  i?f  the  tear  1834,  aod  faajroui' 
lived,  wih  a  single  honorable  exception,  all  its  competitors,  will  enter  upon  a  new  volanr  m 
January  next.  It  has  never  heen  the  habit  of  the  Editor  to  seek  to  catch  the  public  eve  by  any 
longj  lint  of  distin{j;uished  contributors,  paraded  osieniatiously  upon  the  cover,  or  he  ini^ht  give,  » 
amoiip;  those  who  write  for  the  work,  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  men  and  women  that  ba\e 
adorned  the  literature  of  the  country.  The  M.'ssenger  rests  its  claims  to  public  favor  upoo  the 
basis  of  Solid  Excellk>'ce.     To  the  Southern  People  it  appeals  strongly  as 

The  only  Literary  Monthly  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Editor  is  determined  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  South  and  of  the  Country.  The  couteES 
as  heretofore  will  embrace 

Reviews,  Hisiorical  and  Blographicnl  Skeiches,  JSToj^elSj   Talcs,  Travels,  Essays,  PocmSy  Oi- 
iiques,  and  Papers  on  the  Jinny,  JSavy  and  other  jVaiional  Siibjecis, 

The  Messenger  will  also  confinuc  to  present  ai  tides  of  a  SclK^'TIFlc  character,  such  a?  clcr- 
mg  past  years,  have  excited  the  ii.ost  marked  attention  olfc  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  lu  tht 
forthcoming  volume,  will  be  republished 

SECLUSAVAL ;  A  SEQUEL  TO  JUDITH  BEXSADDI, 

the  popular  story  now  in  course  of  rej)ubliept*ou  in  the  Magazine. 
The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  a  continuation  of  the 

Parisian  Coxxtsi^on^tnct 

of  his  accomplished  and  learned  European  contributor,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  amorefaitih 
ful  rellection  of  the  progress  of  Art  and  Science  in  the  French  capital,  than  in  any  other  ma^- 
zinc  ill  this  country. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  sav  that  it 
will  enjbrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  orVo'ttru 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  aBd  hoaii^tiy 
avowed. 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  October,  1850. 
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oni«(!iim  of  the  number  luid  particular  marka  fli  ihi?  uoie 
sent;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  through  llje  TobI 
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before  dip  first  number  of  a  volume  has  I»eeu  publifbcd,!! 
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pcribcr,  for  the  >  ear,  are  fully  iuciirreil  as  soon  u  \he  fj*c 
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continuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  pcrmittetl.  Nur^l 
any  pubscriplion  be  di.-conihmtd  while  any  tiiiai  reiuuifii 
due  thereon,  unices  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


monlhly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  lca.<  than 
64  large  super-royal  png^es,  priuted  on  good  tyj^e,  and  in 
the  best  u)oniicr,and  on  paper  of  the  mosibeautiful  (juaiity. 
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the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  'J'welvo  num- 
bera  make  a  volume, — and  the  i>rice  of  sub«crij)lion  i^  $5 
per  volume, /^rry^z/z/e  in  ndvaiue ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
pent  to  any  one,  unle!9.-«  the  order  for  it  is  accom])anied 
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A  LETTER, 

To  the  Horr.  Josiah  Quinct,  of  Massachusetts^ 
On  the  subject  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. ' 

Sir:  Tf  I  address yuii  iii  this  manner,  without  the 
honor  ofyuuracquaintance,  and  through  the  pages 
of  a  magaziuo,  it  is  neither  to  denounce,  insult, 
or  vituperate  you;  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
bill  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  which 
you  have  declared,  and  many  citizens  of  your 
State  rallying  round  you  have  declared,  null  and 
of  no  effect  as  to  its  operation  within  the  limits  of 
Ma«3achusetts. 

Mauy  citizens  rallying  round  you,  I  say — for, 
sir,  you  are  not  a  common  demagogue  pandering 
to  the  depraved  tastes,  and  leading  astray  for 
Ytlely-selfish  considerations  the  steps  of  an  igno- 
rant, but  honest  community — to  batten  at  last 
on  the  follies  you  have  caused,  and  erect  your- 
self like  a  destroying  angel  on  the  ruin  you  have 
made.  You  are  not  the  wordy  counsellor,  with 
■elf  for  your  pole-8t«ir,  and  a  fox  for  your  emblem, 
thrusting  furward  your  advice  on  all  occasions, 
ambitious  only  to  leadt  careless  whither  your 
course  and  that  of  the  ignorant  herd  may  tend. 
There  are  many  such  characters  in  the  northern 
cities  :  all  around  you  they  may  be  seen,  famous 
from  the  evil  they  have  done,  celebrated  from  the 
agitation  they  have  aroused — the  true  ulceration 
and  diseased  matter  which  great  cities,  **  the  sores 
of  the  body  politic,**  have  ever  tended,  and  must 
ever  teud  to  produce.  Among  these  men  of  a  cor- 
rupt amitition  and  impure  life  1  do  not  class  yon. 
For  I  cannot.  You  are  not  of  them,  and  I  hope 
they  may  never  boast  you  their  proselyte — you 
who  have  witnessed  all  their  actions  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  generation  who  went  before  them. 

When  Engl'ind  with  her  orders  in  council  and 
Napoleon  with  his  decrees,  dated  from  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  were  grinding  our  commerce 
like  wheat  between  two  millstones;  when  the  Em- 
bargo law  in  1807  and  the  Non-intercourse  act  in 
1808,  wereruiningthemerchautnavy  of  America; 
when  lastly,  war  arose  and  the  **blue  lights"  were 
burned,  and  the  Hartford  Convention  met  with 
its  doors  closed  to  plot  what  the  southern  men 
of  that  day  called  treason; — then  it  is  said  you 
were  a  federalist,  some  said  a  blue  light  federal 
ist,  others  added  a  Hartford  Convention  Federal- 


ist. In  all  the  movements  which  Massachugetta 
then  made,  agitated  assbewastoberheart^gcore* 
and  boiling  like  a  volcano  with  rage  at  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  her  millions  worth  of  shipping — in  all  the 
commotions,  the  threats,  the  imprecations  of  that 
afflicted  commonwealth,  it  is  said  you  bore  your 
part.  So  be  it.  Whet  bar  you  then  were  a  blue 
light  federalist,  a  Hartford  Convention  federalist, 
or  whether  a  federalist  or  a  democrat,  it  concerns 
not  my  purpose  to  consider.  Of  the  events  of 
that  by-gone  day  it  is  needless  to  inquire — of  the 
men  who  figured  in  them  to  say  one  word.  It 
were  better  to 

'*  let  the  past  be  past ;  let  be 
Their  eiinccira  BubeU;" 

for  there  is  little  to  be  gained,  if  there  is  much 
to  be  learned,  by  summoning  those  actors  from 
the  Jehosaphat  where  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  lie  in  that  oblivion  they  deserved  and  have 
attained.  Times  have  changed,  and  with  the 
change  has  come  a  different  race  of  men,  and 
subjects  of  mightier  interest.  Greater  agitations 
than  ever  kindled  the  past  are  around  us,  and 
we  have  no  **  inhuman  dearth  of  noble  natures** 
to  meet  them. 

But  an  actor  of  the  older  day  again  appears 
upon  the  stage;  buried  like  Prosperous  wand  for 
so  mauy  years  beneath  the  sea  of  Time,  he  comes 
forth  a  Mentor  to  the  new  generation,  and  **  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend,"  mixes  himself  with  life 
ouce  more,  ambitious  to  point  his  fellow-citixens 
to  the  **  narrow  path,**  or  rather  to  the  broad  and 
pleasant  road,  which  their  wishes  and  their  inter- 
ests equally  prompt  them  to  take.  This  you  have 
done  sir.  This  actor  of  an  older  day  you  are. 
Holding  no  fellowship  with  the  demagogues  of 
abolition,  who  dare  to  say  they  represent,  with 
their  miserable  cant  and  petty  larceny  principles, 
the  whole  northern  people,  you  have  addressed 
your  fellow  citizens  from  your  philosophic  retire- 
ment, and  your  voice  has  been  attentively  lis- 
tened to. 

»'The  university  of  this  feeling,*'  you  say, 
''  within  this  State  on  this  law,  (F.  S.  Bill,)  is 
attributed  most  falsely  to  the  labors  of  a  class  of 
men,  at  this  day  known  by  the  name  of  aboli- 
tiouists.*'  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  this  sen- 
tence, for  it  showed  me  that  your  communica- 
tion was  not  that  tirade  and  rhapso<ly  of  cant, 
called  an  Abolition  Letter.  Had  it  been  such, 
it  would  not  have  merited,  as  it  never  would  have 
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received,  that  coDsideriition  which  has  been  uai- 
veraally  extended  to  it. 

It  ie  true,  sir,  that  you  have  written  with  the 
ftir  of  one  who  feds  around  him  in  the  atmos- 
phere he  breathes  an  universal  public  sentiment, 
Hud  who  seeks  but  to  give  his  more  ignorant 
fellow-citizens  a  reason  for  the  **  faith  that  is  in 
them;'*  but  you  have  lost  sight,  in  the  execution 
of  your  purpose,  of  so  limited  a  design,  and  your 
nrguments  have  a  paramount  merit,  inasmuch  as 
they  go  a  bowshot  beyond  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  ultra,  yes  of  the  most  run-mad  agitators  on 
the  points  of  law  and  doct«*iue  therein  cou8idere<l. 
It  was  left  for  you,  sir,  to  assert  the  astounding 
doctrine,  in  the  frtee  of  numberless  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  he  con- 
strued in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the 
legislation,  nay  the  popular  feeling  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  where  they  shall  be  sought  to  be 
enforced— for  you,  sir,  was  it  left  to  say  that 
eommon  usage  shall  overturn  a  solemn  act  of 
legislation  by  the  paramount  legislative  authority 
of  these  United  States.  To  sustain  so  astoni:<h- 
ing — nearly,  so  unprecedented  a  doctrine,  some 
proof,  or  shadow  of  proof — some  reason,  or  sem- 
blance of  a  reason,  would  seem  necessary.  You 
have  oflered  neither — in  place  of  them  you  have 
given  us  an  assertion. 

"They,  [the  people  of  MassachuRetts,]  re- 
garded that  law  as  violating  the  principle  of  the 
compact  as  they  understood  it,  when  they  acce- 
ded to  the  Coustitutiun  of  the  United  States.  In 
•ecepting  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  *  persons  held  to  service  or  labor* 
in  any  other  State,  'and  escaping  into  Massa- 
chusetts,' should  *•  not  be  discharged  from  such 
serviceorlaborinconseqnenceof  any  law' passed 
by  her,  and  that  she  would  deliver  on  claim,  such 
persons  to  the  party  to  whom  the  service  may  be 
.due.  the  people  of  Massachusetts  understood  that 
Auch  claim  should  be  enforced  in  conformity  to, 
ami  in  coincidence  with  the  known  and  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts. That  pledi^e  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  accepting  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  solemnly  gave,  and 
that  pledge  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  have 
never  violated,  and  I  add  they  will  never  vio- 
late it." 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  understood!  Where 
is  the  great  charter  signed  at  the  American  Run- 
uymede.  on  the  execution  of  which  Ma:)sachu- 
setts  depends  for  retain iiig  her  colored  citizens 
against  the  act  of  Congress — the  great  charter, 
relying  on  which  she  solemnlij  gave  them  as3u- 
rance  of  her  proteciion,  and  will  never  violate 
that  assurance  ? 

In  the  next  paragraph  it  seems,  sir,  that  like 
au  experienced  lawyer, you  would  abate  the  force 


of  yoor  first  untenable  proposiriou.      **  Had  it 

been  anticipated that  ibe  goiiera!  powcis 

would  have  been  no  coostrumJ,*'  Massa- 
chusetts would  never  have  accepted  the  Consti- 
tution containing  this  astounding  doctrine,  that 
au  act  of  Congress,  coming  in  conflict  with  State 
legislation,  shall  take  precedence  !  She  wooU 
never  have  signed  a  compact,  the  constrneiioo  ef 
of  which  by  the  Federal  Legislative  evidenced 
in  a  solemn  act  should — take  away  the  trial  bf 
jury  from  a  slave  refugee  in  Maasachusetts! 

You  have,  sir,  the  reputation  of  au  able  js- 
rist — your  great  skill  in  balancing  phrases  coa- 
vinces  me  that  your  intellect  has  not  been  o\'er- 
rated.  And  yet  you  have  haoimered  at  tbii 
tame  and  impotent  hypothesis  until,  instead  of 
hardening  and  burnishing  it  for  all  men's  inspec- 
tion, you  have  beaten  it  into  a  handful  of  wonb- 
less  dro^s.  This,  with  some  vague  talk  of  ''to- 
wrought  sovereignty,''  is  all  that  M assnchusettt, 
through  one  of  her  ablest  citizens,  grown  gray 
in  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  opinions,  can  ssy  to 
defence  of  her  resistance  to  the  law  !  Thb  ii 
the  forlorn  attitude  she  assnmea,  stripped  of  the 
trappings  thrown  around  her  by  the  faarangtioi 
of  demagogues,  which,  like  the  9paniard*sck>ak. 
concealed  her  rags !  You  have  strenuously  eo- 
deavored,  sir,  to  weave  these  rags  of  argunieat 
into  a  garment  that  should  hide  her  nakedness; 
but  your  attempt  has  been  desperate.  From 
this  she  is  a  follower  of  Loyola.  With  Escobar* 
she  believes  that  ^*  promises  are  not  ohiigatsry 
when  one  has  no  intention  of  being  bound  to  fulfil 
them,^*  She  signed  the  Constitution  of  ibe  Uni- 
ted States,  but  at  the  time  she  h-Ad  no  intention  9f 
being  bound  to  fulfil  her  sworn  duty. 

But  conscious,  sir,  of  the  unsoundness  of  yov 
reasoning,  (for  it  must  be  evident  even  to  your- 
self that  it  proves  nothing,)  you  make  amends  ia 
the  second  part  of  your  communication — in  yoor 
appeal  to  popular  feeling  on  the  moroentoos  sub- 
ject nndcr  consideration.  This  is  the  most  doe- 
gerous  portion  of  your  letter — for  such  appeals 
are  always  the  Inst  resort — the  ultimaratiow  all 
the  wars  of  argument.  This  thing  called  Public 
Opinion  is  indeed  a  dreadful  tribunal,  armed  with 
lightnings  more  terrible  than  the  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter's, and  permitting  no  appeal  from  itssupreae 
decision.  It  overthrows  all  opposition  and  anoi- 
hilates  the  powers  of  this  world  with  a  breath. 
You  have  appealed  to  a  tribunal  that,  with  yoa 
to-day  may  be  against  you  to  morrow.  That 
this  bill  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  may 
become  wholly  inoperative,  you  invoke  the  in- 
terposition of  public  opinion  against  all  ofitrers, 
who,  having  sworn  to  perform  their  legal  fiiBC- 
lions,  do  not  perjure  themselves  and  tmckk  to 

*  Pascal,  Prov.  Let.  p.  136. 
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»    sentiment  of  the  community  in  which  tbejr 
e.      **  JVIoved  by  cupi<lity,  some  few  iadividu- 
V    may   etem   the  low  tide  of  obloquy  and  re- 
i>acb,**    to  aid  the  roaster  in  recapturing  bis 
ive.      Sir,  this  is  unworthy  of  your  character — 
18  tribute  to  the  mock  philanthropy  of  an  in- 
rested  faction ;  as  it  is  unworthy  of  your  intel- 
ct  to  argue  that  trial  by  jury  would  in  any  case 
hatsoever  reinstate  the  roaster  in  possession  of 
m  slave.      Does  not  the  community  you  live  in 
toff  at  the  idea  of  such  a  reclamation — would 
ot  the  more  fanatical  portion  of  that  community 
\urdtr   the  Southerner  who  resolutely  pressed 
18  demand  in  the  face  of  their  refusal  to  surren- 
er  the  slave  ?     You  relate,  sir,  an  incident  of 
'our  legal  career  which  is  worth  ten  thousand 
ipinions  on  this  subject.    You  were  engaged  to 
iefend  a  colored  citizen  who  bad,  to  use  your 
>wo  phrase,  '*  taken  up  his  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts," but  in  so  doing,  unfortunately  left  be- 
hind htm  a  master  who  claimed  him  under  the 
act  of  \79Z^  providing  for  the  more  thorough  exe- 
cution of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution.     We  may  fancy,  sir,  the 
manner  in  which  you  conducted  that  trial,  from 
the  opinions  advanced  in,  and  the  general  tone 
of,  your  present  communication.     But  in  the 
middle  of  your  no  doubt  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress, a  rather  novel  circumstance  interrupts  the 
proceedings ;  this  circumstance  is  the  knocking 
down  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  slave,  who 
walks  off  calmly  between  two  walls  of  law-abi- 
ding citizens,  and  under  the  nose  of  a  law-pre- 
serving judge.     Do  you  imagine  that  ^jury  taken 
from  those  by-standers  would  have  done  justice 
to  the  Southern  master  when  that  Judo  a  viola- 
ted bis  oath  and  disgraced  his  ermine  ?  or  that 
ajurynotr — when  public  sentiment  is  far  more 
deeply  aroused  than  in  171)4 — would  award  the 
master  his  slave  ? 

This  is  uuworthy  of  a  man  who  writes  to  con- 
vince men:  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  teach- 
inf^s  of  experience  and  the  dictates  of  reason. 
The  slave  is  bis  Virginia  master*s  property — he 
flees  to  Massachusetts,  and  on  a  requbition  for 
bis  person,  carried  by  the  master  himself,  the 
federal  act  in  his  hand,  you  reply,  "  Your  slave 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  jury  trial.*'     Leaving 
out  of  view  the  binding  law  of  the  case,  which 
may  he  cruel,  unjust,  unrighteous,  but  which  ts 
jair—is  not  this  proceeding  opposed   to  every 
usage?    To  give  an  illustration.     Intense  do- 
mestic injury  by  the  law  or  feeling  of  Massachu- 
setts or  New  York,  may  not  be  an  excuse  in  full  for 
murder :  here  it  is  an  absolute  acquittal,  for  pub- 
lic opinioD  holds  that  in  such  a  case,  the  killi|ig  ia 
justiBable.    Suppose  the  murder  is  committed  in 
Massacliusetu,  and  the  murderer  flees  to  Virginia; 
shall  he  be  there  tried  and  an  acquittal  held  good 


and  flnnl.  in  the  face  of  a  requisition  for  his  per- 
son ?  Does  not  the  ex  parte  testimony  of  the  officer 
sent  to  identify  and  arrest  the  murderer  suffice* 
and  bar  all  jury  trial  except  in  Massachusetts  7 

This  ex  parte  testimony  it  is  alleged  might 
easily  be  false,  and  thus  a  free  black  might  be  re- 
duced into  slavery.  This  from  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery is  almost  impossible,  but  even  though  it 
were.  In  gathering  iu formation  on  these  points 
of  vital  importance,  have  you  never  conversed* 
sir,  with  intelligent  gentleman  from  Virginia;  or 
seen  her  books  of  legal  decisions  ?  The  one  will 
tell  you  that  any  negro,  may  and  can  demand 
trial  of  the  question  of  his  liberty,  and  the  other 
will  ahow  you  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  in  all  suits  for  freedooi 
the  law  leaned  in  favor  of  human  liberty. 

Before  closing  these  tedious  remarks,  I  will 
briefly  advert  to  the  condition  of  the  southera 
negro,  on  which  subject  the  general  misappre- 
hension or  ignorance  at  the  north  is  astouishing. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  ney^ro  here  and  ia 
the  Free  States  1  What  is  the  life,  what  the  treat- 
ment he  has  fled  from,  to  anchor  all  his  hopes 
in  a  land  of  which  he  knows  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty ?  Is  he  a  degraded  being  doomed  to  pre- 
dial toil  forever,  and  denied  every  blessing,  all 
alleviation  of  his  dreadful  lot  whatsoever — b  he 
a  dog  who  faithfully  serves  his  master,  goes  at 
bis  bidding,  toils  uuder  his  eye,  licks  the  band 
that  strikes  him,  and  receives  in  return  but  a 
scant-covered  bone  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger? 

No,  sir !  he  is  a  well-treated,  well-fed,  happy 
dependent.  Ves.  happy!  Look  atthe  slave  on  one 
f»f  our  Virginia  esUtes~-not  on  the  patent  farma 
of  Northern  speculators,  who  grind  his  form  to 
the  earth,  and  squeeze  from  his  labor  as  tbej 
force  from  the  soil,  the  forest,  and  the  bowels  ef 
the  earth,  every  particle  of  produce  that  may  be 
converted  into  bank  notes.  I  would  point  you  to 
the  negro  on  the  estate  of  the  Virginia  farmer 
and  gentleman,  because  the  slave  refugees  of  the 
north  are  for  the  most  part  from  those  Viiiguiia 
estates,  or  from  Kentucky,  that  other  Virginia. 
Here  he  is  well-«lothed  in  winter  and  summer, 
with  ample  fires  to  preserve  him  from  the  cold, 
and  perfect  shelter  against  wind  and  storm.  He 
is  provided  with  food — not  refuse  matter,  well- 
picked  bones,  or  coarse  black  bread — but  with 
the  excellent  pork  and  the  savory  corn  cake—fare 
which  the  European  peasant  would  look  upon 
with  envy.  He  is  not  dragged  to  his  onerous,  hia 
back-breaking  toil  by  a  heartless  overseer,  shrink- 
ing from  the  lash  brandished  above  bis  bead« 
and  sickening  at  the  thought  of  **  long  years  of 
such,"  from  which  death  were  a  welcome  and 
blessed  relief.    On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  kind 
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master  to  whom,  in  miflfortuoe  he  will  often  show 
the  most  afiecting  devotion ;  he ia  addressed  with 
good  humor,  he  is  regularly  but  not  excessively 
worked ;  and  with  his  stated  holydaysat  Christ- 
mas and  other  festive  seasons,  and  the  long  eve- 
ning after  sunset  to  play  his  banjo,  bake  his  hoe- 
take,  and  laugh  with  his  friends,  he  seems  to  be 
m  indolently  happy  as  his  inferior  and  animal  or- 
ganization would  possibly  permit  him  to  be. 
Were  you  to  visit  a  Virginia  homestead  and  at 
evening  see  their  gay  dances,  and  hear  upon  the  air 
the  ear-stunning  reverberation  of  the  African 
laugh,  you  would  not,  I  think,  sir,  look  upon  the 
slave  as  so  unhappy,  so  miserable  a  being.  Even 
in  the  city  of  Richmond  you  would  be  loth  to  be- 
lieve the  negroes  with  their  easy  tasks,  their  fash- 
ionable apparel  and  their  "African  Church,"  so 
unhappy  and  so  trodden  down  as  they  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  troHi  and  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  never 
was  that  class  of  beings,  who  in  all  ages  have 
existed — as  helot,  strvmst  serf  and  slave — more 
amply  remunerated  in  material  comforts  for  the 
loss  of  their  liberty.  Has  the  slave  care,  anxiety, 
grief?  (None  but  the  inhuman  traflScer  in  the 
negro*s  heart's  blood,  the  "  negro -trader.**  sepa* 


tue  and  all  morality.  Is  he  received  into  aocieit, 
where  his  intellect  and  his  manners,  were  be  white, 
would  entitle  him  to  consideration,— do  yon  re- 
commend him  as  an  associate  to  your  sons,  and 
introduce  him  as  a  suitor  to  your  daughters? 
Do  you  meet  him  in  courts  as  a  connsellor,  in  the 
journals  as  a  writer,  on  'change  as  a  merchant  ? 
In  none  of  these  places  ca  n  he  set  his  foot.  He  is 
a  pariah  with  the  brand  of  degradation  on  faia  fore- 
head, and  no  sooner  has  he  answered  tite  par- 
pose  of  the  demagogue  and  agitator  than  he  is 
neglected  or  spurned  beneath  their  feet — ••  with 
none  so  poor  to  him  reverence.'* 

This  agitation  presents  a  wide  field  for  philo- 
sophical observation  and  deduction-  Are  the 
sources  of  this  mighty  flood  of  Abolitionism  pars 
or  fiTuI  ?  Certain  it  is  that  love  and  pity  for  Ae 
slave  is  the  main  current — not  the  love  that  coa- 
tributes  money  to  emancipate  him  aod  convey 
him  to  his  native  land,  or  the  pity  that  alleviaiBB 
his  unhappy  condition — but  love  and  pity  ia  Ifte 
dbstraett  where  the  question  touches  the  pocket, 
and  only  practical  when  the  Southern  roaster  de- 
mands his  property.  It  is  a  mighty  flood,  sir, 
which  seems  as  though  it  would  sweep  all  things 
before  it.     A  flood  which  sweeps  through  Pcnn- 


rates  the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  mother  from  sylvania  and  New  York,  where  the  negro  is  a  de- 
the  son,  and  the  contempt  and  degradation  they  •  graded  outcast; — through  Massachusetts,  wbcrs 


have  universally  drawn  upon  themselves  suffici- 
ently marks  the  public  sentiment  as  to  their  char- 
acter.) Has  the  slave,  I  say,  either  care  or  anx- 
iety— has  he  to  endure  a  mortal  struggle  for 
bread,  a  mortifying  and  degrading  want  of  com- 
mon necessaries, — is  his  heart  torn  with  grief 
and  agony  at  seeing  his  wife  or  bis  daughters 
Sttfiering  from  want — as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
honest  and  hard  working  artisans?  No  sir. 
He  has  yielded  up  what  he  could  not  appreciate 
if  he  had  it,  his  liberty,  and  in  turn  his  language 
to  his  master  is,  **  I  am  your  dependent,  feed  me, 
clothe  me,  supply  my  every  want.*' 

fVkat  he  could  not  appreciate  if  he  had  if,  sir ; — 
ior  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Free  Negro 
everywhere  ?  He  is  almost  uuiversally,  a  lyiug, 
thieving,  immoral  outcast.  He  is  free,  but  he 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  he  is  with- 
out a  master,  but  too  lazy  to  work; — the  conse- 
quence is  that  be  gambles,  steals,  drinks  and 
passes  his  miserable  and  degraded  state  of  free- 
dom in  asytematic  violation  of  the  ten  command- 
ments until  the  Penitentiary  or  the  gallows  siezes 
its  rightful  victim. 

Is  his  state  so  much  better  at  the  North — to 
which  he  looks  as  to  a  Paradise  where,  after 
crossing  the  gulf  of  Bondage,  he  may  repose  in 
some  Abraham's  bosom  ?  Is  the  African  an 
honored  and  worthy  member  of  the  community, 
well-educated,  respected,  and  useful  ?  Ask  your 
Five  Points  and  the  purlieus  of  the  city  of  all  vir- 


he  is  as  benightedly-ignorant  as  an  all-embracing 
system  of  free  schools  for  white  children  conU 
make  him; — through  Rhode  Island,  fat  with 
negro  carcasses,  and  rich  with  the  riches  wrong 
from  the  groans  and  blood  of  Africa.  On  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  it  sweeps,  and 
the  watchword  is  every  where  repeated — from 
the  waving  plains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to 
the  rocky  fastnesses  where  the  White  Mountains 
raise  their  wintry  peaks,  and  the  8t.  John  and 
Penobscot  roll  their  freezing  snrges.  Evciy- 
where  it  is  abolition !  abolition  I  War  and  tem- 
pest, craft  and  force,  cunning  and  frand,  all  means 
to  work  out  the  *•  good  work"  appear  righteous. 

Time,  labor,  every  thing  to  force  her  "  peculiar 
institution"  from  the  South,  but  not  one  dollar 
for  the  Colonization  Society  I 

Sir,  the  few  words  I  have  uttered  may  pass 
you  like  the  idle  wind,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
founded  on  truth  and  destitute  of  all  exaggera- 
tion. These  are  facts  which  have  been  dashed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  until  she  is  blind  to  their 
enormity,  rung  in  her  ears,  until  she  is  deafened 
and  stunned  with  therr  dreadful  reverberation. 
But  never  before  has  America  trembled  so  vio- 
lently to  the  very  core  of  her  mighty  heart.  Aa 
awful,  a  dreadful  crisis  approaches — such  as  no 
Missouri  agitation  or  Wilmot  Proviso  could  ever 
cause.  Never  before  has  the  American  Union 
been  so  near  the  verge  of  ruin.  Like  sooie  beacoa 
light  on  a  rocky  coast,  the  salyation  and  the 
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guiding  8tar  of  every  ship,  it  requires  but  a  rude 
imnd  to  extinguiBh  it,  and  destroy  the  hopes  of 
©very  struggliui^  storm-beaten  nation,  and  that 
hand  seems  about  to  be  applied.  The  late  slave 
caaes  in  Boston,  and  the  means  made  use  of  to 
intimidate  Knight  and  Hughes  have  caused  a 
thrill  of  indignation  throughout  the  South,  and 
every  day  a  more  threatening  eye  is  cast  on  the 
Borthern  ships  that  lie  with  their  rich  cargoes,  in 
careless  tranquillity  at  our  ports.  In  vain  has 
New  York  held  her  mljshty  "  Union  Meeting," 
and  in  vain  have  many  patriotic  meu,  raised  the 
Toice  of  a  feeble  minority  against  this  most  un- 
rif^bteous  breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  £very 
day  the  telegraph  adds  corroboration  to  corrobo- 
ration, fact  to  fact,  on  this  momentous  subject. 
I  confess,  sir,  that  Disunion  and  War  seem  tome 
imminent.  That  will  be  a  fatal  day  for  freedom 
when  this  Union  is  overthrown  and  burst  asun- 
der. But  that  the  North  is  defying  that  result — 
practically  despising  all  the  consequences  of  its 
acts,  is  not  less  certain  than  that  the  sun  is  in 
heaven. 

A   VlAOIJtlAN. 

Richmond,  1850. 


CONFESSIONS  OP  ZEPHYRUS. 

A  PHANTASY  OF  THE  ANTIQUE. 
BT   MARGARET   JUNKIir. 

Ail  the  day  I  bad  been  rieepiog 

In  our  dim,  i£oliun  ii«le» 
With  my  Chloris  twining  blossoms 

Round  my  dreaming  brow  the  while  : 
But  at  length  her  rosy  kisses 

Waked  me  from  my,  balmy  rest. 
And  I  saw  her  mid  the  shadowa, 

Pointing  to  the  burnished  west 
Where,  in  hisire  scarce  apparent, 

Tlirough  the  trembling  waves  of  light, 
Hesperus  had  lit  hia  Plmros 

On  the  dusky  edge  of  night. 

From  my  fragrant  couch  I  started. 

Dallying  not  in  fond  delay, 
And  afar  across  the  waters, 

Hasted  on  my  busy  way ; 
For  I  bad  a  thousand  errauda 

Ere  ihe  morning  to  fulfil, — 
Errands  full  of  kind  refreshment 

To  the  forest,  vule  and  hill, — 
To  the  countless  panting  bosoms 

That  should  sigh  to  hear  me  pass,— 
To  the  fainting  leaves  and  flowera. 

And  the  parched  and  drooping  gniaa* 

0*er  Ausonian  groves  and  fountains, 

First  my  breezy  wings  I  spread, 
Where  ia  joy  to  hail  my  coming, 

Every  blossom  raised  its  head, — 


Every  tree^top  bowed  to  greet  me, 

Wliilc  the  m>ri»d  Ii-tives  1  fanned, 
Showered,  os  I  huiricd  past  thiMn, 

Grateful  kisses  on  my  hand  : 
Underneath  the  shimmering  moonlight, 

1  had  found  them  sliil  and  mute. 
But  I  left  them  uiarmuring  music 

Sweeter  than  the  Dorian  flute. 

By  a  river's  »edgy  margin. 

Rocked  upon  its  heaving  breaat 
With  a  lullaby  of  ripples, 

Nodding  lilies  sunk  to  rest : 
Of  their  innermoHt  emotion, 

I  had  secret,  stolen  gleams. 
As  I  bent  my  ear  tu  listen, 

While  the  odors  told  their  dreams,— 
Dreams  wboae  unaware  confesaioua. 

Full  of  tender  griefii  and  fears. 
Left  upon  their  snowy  boHoms, 

Even  in  sleep,  the  trace  of  tears. 

Through  a  garden's  echoing  alleys. 

Poured  a  ni^iitijigale  his  woes, 
In  a  cadence  full  of  sadness, 

To  a  proud,  inconstant  rose. 
While  she  sported  with  his  sorrows 

Craftily  I  stole  aliove, 
And  by  treacherous  endearments, 

Sought  and  won  he/  wortlUess  love ; 
Tlicn  around  the  pale  acaciu, 

Fond,  caressing  arms  I  wound. 
Till  the  rose  with  anger  trembling, 

Strewed  her  leares  apon  the  ground. 

On  I  flew  on  tireless  pinion 

O'er  the  blue,  Ionian  sea, 
Breathing  perfumes  round  the  mermaids 

Aa  they  sang  their  sooga  to  me, — 
Filling  with  a  fuller  measure 

Amphitrite's  soiniding  shelly- 
Whispering  to  the  island  Dryads 

Wondering  in  the  moonlit  dell, — 
RuflSing  many  a  fountain's  surftee. 

Till  the  star  upon  its  breast. 
Trembled  long  with  agitation. 

Ere  it  wavered  into  rest. 

Hand  in  hand,  with  coy,  shy  Echo^    ' 

Through  Arcadian  groves  i  ran, 
Joining  in  an  answering  chorua 

To  ilic  piping  reed  of  Pun, — 
Following  where  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs 

Circled  in  the  mystic  dance, — 
Meeting  in  the  shadowy  forest, 

Proud  Diana's  scornful  glance^^ 
Shedding  uH  the  soothing  softness 

Of  my  most  subduing  song 
O'er  tt  group  of  fair  Bacchantes, 

Flushed  by  orgies  wild  and  long. 

Happy  bands  of  youtliful  lovers 

In  the  citron  shades  I  met. 
And  I  toyed  among  the  children 

Lingering  in  the  gardens  yet  : 
Near  a  bower  of  clustering  myrtles. 

Long  I  paused  in  fond  delight, 
Where  a  maiden  lay  serenely 

Slcejiing  in  the  silvery  light; 
Round  hrr  were  the  scattered  blossoms 

She  had  culled,— a  flowery  pall, 
But  in  her  cKviner  beauty. 

She  was  loveliest  of  them  alL 
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From  her  white,  transparent  temples, 

Back  I  B mouthed  the  ail  ken  hair 
Which  in  cureless  grace  tiad  fallen, 

Klontinr  round  her  ho«oin  fnir, — 
Gazed  upon  the  clear,  cnlm  forehead 

And  the  mouth's  bo  witch  inj;  line, 
And  enraptured  with  its  radiance, 

Prcst^cd  the  glow  in;:  cheek  to  mine, — 
Wntched  the  opal-tiulcd  cyc-lids 

Fringed  with  laches  dark  and  lon». 
Till  my  lips  were  fain  to  kiss  them,— > 

Tell  me  Chloria — waa  it  wrong  ?j 

To  the  chamher  of  the  weary 

Came  I  too  with  cooling:  wings, 
And  the  suffering  fell  the  sweetness 

That  my  freshening  presence  brings. 
Thus  I  roved  through  night  careering 

Onward  where  Aurora  waits 
On  the  morning's  pearly  border, 

To  unbar  the  golden  gates  ; 
Then  at  her  niatemnl  mandate, 

Homeward  to  my  island  shore,— 
To  my  bed  of  thyme  and  mosses, 

Weary  I  returned  once  more. 


THE  AMODRS  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.* 


Few  journals  contain  better  literary  articles  than  the 
London  Times.  It  is  but  seldom  than  any  extended  pa- 
per of  a  purely  literary  nature  is  published  in  its  columns, 
but  when  it  does  venture  to  speak  out  on  such  matters, 
It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  article  the  pen  of  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how 
to  express  his  thoughts.  The  foil  jwing  very  striking  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  Dean  Swif),  which  we  find  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Times,  displays  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  peculiar  rhetoric  of  Macaulay,  more  especially 
in  the  antithetical  sentences  with  which  it  opens.  But 
when  we  recollect  that  he  has  branded  Swift  in  his  Essays 
as  **  the  peijured  lover  and  the  ribald  priest,"  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  it  comes  from  that  source.  At  nil 
events,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  rescuing  the  article 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  ncwppnpcrs  ond  presenting  it  in 
a  form  for  preservation  in  the  library. — Ed.  Mesa. 

OreHtermen  thanDeriDSfvift  may  have  lived. 
A  more  remarkable  man  never  left  his  im press 
upon  the  age  immortalized  by  his  genius.  To 
«ay  that  English  history  supplies  no  narrative 
more  singular  and  original  than  the  career  of 
Jonathan  Swift  is  to  assert  little.  We  doubt 
whether  the  histories  of  the  world  can  farntBh, 
for  example  and  instruction,  for  wonder  ntKJt  pity, 
for  admiration  and  scorn,  for  approval  and  eon- 
demnation,  a  specimen  of  humanity  at  OQce  so 
illustrious  and  so  small.  Before  tlie'^yes  oftiis 
contemporaries  Swift  stood  a  living  enigma.  To 
posterity  he  must  continue  for  ever  a  distressing 
puzzle.     One  hypothesis — and  one  aloue^gath- 
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ered  from  a  close  and  candid  perasaJ  «f  aU  that 
has  been  rraosmitted  to  us  upon  this  iotereaiiBf 
subject,  helps  us  to  account  for  a  whole  life  sf 
anomaly,  but  not  lo  clear  up  the  mystery  in  whick 
it  is  shrouded.  From  the  beginning  to  ibe  end 
of  his  days  Jonathan  Swift  was  more  or  k« 

MAD. 

Intellectually  and  morally,  physically  and  reli- 
giously, Deau  Swift  was  a  mase  of  contradic- 
tioos.    His  career  yields  ample  iiia*«riale  beA 
for  the  biographer,  who  would  prononnee  a  pa»* 
egyric  over  his  tomb,  and  for  the  ceaaor  whaaa 
business  it  is  to  improve  one  generation  at  iba 
expense  of  another.      Look  at  Swift  with  tiM 
light  of  intelligeucesbiniugonhis  brow,  and  yea 
note  qualities  that  might  become  an  aa^L  Sar- 
vey  him  under  the  dark  cloud,  and  every  leaiart 
is  distorted  into  that  of  a  fiend.     If  we  tell  the 
reader  what  he  was,  in  tbe  saine  breatb  we  shafl 
communicate  all  tbat  he  was  not.     Hie  virtaei 
were  exaggerated  into  vices,  and  bia  vieea  were 
not  without  the  savour  of  virtue.     Tbe  ori^paaK 
ity  of  bis  writings  is  of  a  piece  witb   tbe  aiaga- 
larity  of  his  character.     He  copied  no  man  whe 
preceded   him.     He   has   not  l>een  aoccessfaUy 
imitated  by  any  who  have  followed   him.    The 
compositions  of  Swift  reveal  the  brilliancy  of 
sharpened  wit,  yet  it  is  recorded  of  the  mantbal 
he  was  never  known  to  laugh.     Hie  friendships 
were  strong  and  bis  antipathiesvebemeatandaa- 
relenting,  yet  he  illustrated  friendship  by  roaadly 
abusing  bis  familiars  and  expressed  hatred  hj 
bantering  bis    foes.      He  was  economical  and 
saving  to  a  fault,  yet  he  made  sacrifices  to  the 
indigeut  and  poor  sternly  denied  to  himself.  He 
could  begrudge  the  food  and  wine  eoosaased  by 
a  guest,  yet  throughout  his  life  refuse  to  derive 
the  smallest  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  pab- 
lisbed  works,  and  at  his  death  bequeath  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  a  charitable  institution.    Frmb 
his  youth  Swift  was  a  sufferer  in  body,  yet  hit 
frame  was  vigorous,  capable  of  great  enduresre. 
and  maintained  its  power  and  vitality  from  the 
timo  of  Charles  II.  until  far  on  in  the  reigaof 
the  second  George.     No  man  hated  Ireland  mofe 
than  Swift,  yet  he  was  Ireland's  first  and  great- 
est patriot,  bravely  standing  up  lor  the  rigbli  of 
(hat  kingdom  when  his  chivaljpj^migbt  havecsst 
him  his  head.     He-.wlifft  eager  for  reward,  yet  be 
refused  paymennwith  disdain.     Impatieat  of  ad- 
vancementfMiipreferred  to  the  highest  honowi 
the  State  could  confer  the  obscurity  and  igao- 
miny  of  the  political  associates  with  whom  bo 
had  aflfectiooately  laboured  until  tbey  fell  dii* 
graced.     None  knew  better  than  be  tbe  stiagisg 
force  of  a  successful  lampoon,  yet  ancb  missilM 
were  hurled  by  hundreds  at  his  bead  without  ia 
any  way  disturbing  bis  bodily  tranquillity.    Sis- 
cerely  religious,  scrupulously  attentive  is  tbo 
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itities  of  bis  holy  ofiice,  vigoroosly  defending  the 
Miaition  and  privileges  of  his  order,  be  positively 
»layed  iuto  the  bands  of  infidelity  by  tbe  steps 
»e  took,  botb  in  bis  conduet  and  writings,  to  ex* 
pose  the  caut  and  hypocrisy  which  be  detested 
»•  heartily  as  he  admired  and  practised  UDafiec- 
ted  piety.     To  say  that  Swift  lacked  tenderness 
would  l>e  to  forget  many  passages  of  bis  unac- 
eouutable  history  that  overflow  with  gentleness 
of  spirit  and  mild  humanity  ;  but  to  deny  that  h\; 
exhibited   inexcusalde  brutality  where  the  soft- 
ness of  his  nature  ought  to  have  been  chiefly 
evoked — where  the  want  of  tenderness,  indeed, 
left  him  a  naked  and   irreclaimable  savage — U 
eqnally  iaipossible.      If  we  decline  to  pursue  the 
contradictory  series  further,  it  is  in  pity  to  (he 
reader,  not  for  want  of  materials  at  comraaud. 
Xhere  is,  in  truth,  no  end  to  such  materials. 

Swift  was  burn  in  the  year  1GG7.     His  father, 
who  was  steward  to  the   Society  of  the  King*s 
IttB,  Dublin,  died  before  his  birth  and  left  his 
nvidow  penniless.     The  child,  named  Jonathan 
after  bis  father,  was  brought  up  on  charity.  The 
obligation  due  to  an  uncle  was  one  that  Swift 
'would  never  forget,  or  remember  without  inex- 
cusable indignation.      Because  be  had  not  been 
left  to  starve  by  his  relatives,  or  because  his  uncle 
would  not  do  more  than  he  could,  Swift  con- 
csived  an  eternal  dislike  to  all  who  bore  bis  name 
sukI  h  faaogbty  contempt  for  all   who  partook  of 
his  nature.     He  struggled  into  active  life  and 
presented  bimsi-lf  to  his  fellow  men  in  the  tem- 
per of  a  foe.     At  the  age  of  14  he  was  admitted 
into  Triuity  College,  Dublin,  and  four  years  af- 
terwards as  a  special  grace— ior  bis  acquisitions 
apparently  failed   to   earn  the  distinction — the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
him.    In  1688,  the  year  in  which  the  war  broke 
out  in  Ireland,   Swift,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  without  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  left  college. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Temple  was  related  to  his  mother,  and  upon  her 
application  to  that  statesman  tbe  friendless  youth 
was  provided  with  a  home.     He  took  up  his 
abode  with  Sir  William  in  England,  and  for  tbe 
space  of  two  years  laboured  harJ  at  bis  own  im- 
provement and  at  the  amusement  of  his  patron. 
How  far  Swift  succeeded  in  winning  tbe  good 
opinion  of  Sir  William  may  be  lenmt  from  tbe 
fact  that  when  King  William  honoured  Moor- 
park  with  bis  presence  be  was  permitted  to  take 
partiu  the  interviews,  and  that  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  unable  to  visit  the  King  his  protege  wan 
coinmi«sioned  to  wait  upon  His  Majesty,  and  to 
speak  on  the  patron's  authority  and  behalf.  The 
lad's  future  promised  better  things  than  his  be- 
giuuiiig.      He  resolved  to  go  into  the  church, 
since  preferment  stared  him  in  the  face.     In  1692 
be  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  be  obtained  bis 


Masters  degree,  and  in  l(i94,  quarelling  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  coldly  oflfered  him  a  situ- 
ation worth  100/.  a-year,  he  quitted  bis  patron  in 
disgust  and  went  at  once  to  Ireland  to  take  holy 
orders.  He  was  ordained,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  received  the  living  of  Kilroot  in 
the  diocese  of  Connor,  tbe  value  of  the  living 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  appoiutmeut  of* 
fered  by  Sir  William  Temple. 

Swift,  miserable  in  bis  exile,  sighed  for  tbe 
advantages  he  had  abandoned.  Sir  William 
Temple,  lonely  without  his  clever  and  keen-wit- 
ted companion,  pined  for  bis  return.  The  pre- 
bend of  Kih'oot  was  speedily  resigned  in  favour 
of  a  poor  curate  for  whom  Swift  bad  taken  great 
pains  to  procure  the  presentation  ;  and  with  80/. 
in  bis  purse  the  independent  clergyman  proceed- 
ed once  more  to  Moor-park.  Sir  William  wel- 
comed him  with  open  arms.  They  resided  to- 
gether until  1G99,  when  the  great  statesman  died, 
leaving  to  Swift,  in  testimony  of  bis  regard,  the 
sum  of  100/.  and  his  literary  remains.  The  re- 
mains were  duly  published  and  humbly  dedica- 
ted to  the  King.  They  might  have  been  inscribed 
to  His  Majesty*s  cook  for  any  advantage  that 
accrued  to  the  editor.  Swift  was  a  Whig,  but 
bis  politics  suffered  severely  by  the  neglect  of 
His  Majesty,  who  derived  no  particular  advan- 
tage from  Sir  William  Templets  ** remains.** 

Weary  with  long  and  vain  attendance  upon 
Court,  Swift  finally  accepted  at  tbe  hands  of 
Lord  Berkeley,  one  of  tbe  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land, the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vicarages  of 
Laracor  and  Rathbeggan.  In  the  year  1700  he 
took  possession  of  the  living  at  Laracor,  and  his 
mode  of  entering  upon  bis  duty  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  walked  down  to 
Laracor,  entered  the  curate's  bouse,  and  announ- 
ced himself  "as  his  master.'*  In  bis  usual  style 
he  affected  brutality,  and  having  sufficiently 
alarmed  bis  victims,  gradually  soothed  and  con- 
soled them  by  evidences  of  undoubted  friendli- 
ness and  goodwill.  '*Tbis,**  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  was  tbe  ruling  trait  of  Swift's  character 
to  others;  bis  praise  assumed  tbe  appearance 
and  language  of  complaint;  bis  benefits  were 
often  prefaced  by  a  prologue  of  a  threatening  na- 
ture." '» The  ruling  trait"  of  Swift's  character 
was  morbid  eccentricity.  Much  less  eccentricity 
has  saved  many  a  murderer  in  our  days  from  the 
gallows.  We  approach  a  period  of  Swift's  his- 
tory when  we  must  accept  this  conclusion  or  re- 
volt from  the  cold-blooded  doings  of  a  monster* 

During  Swift's  second  residence  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  be  bad  become  acquainted  with  an    ^ 
iumate  of  Moor  park  very  different  to  the  accnm<«    , 
plished  man  to  whose  intellectual  pleasui-es  he  so 
largely  ministered*     A  young  and  lovely  girl — 
half  ward,  half  dependent  in  tbe  eatablisbment-* 
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engaged  the  Rtteiniou  rikI  commanded  the  unti- 
'  ring  services  of  the  uewly-made  minister.  Es* 
tber  Juhoson  had  need  of  education,  and  Swift 
became  her  tutor.  He  entered  upon  his  task  with 
avidity,  conficscende<l  to  the  humblest  instruction, 
and  inspired  his  pupil  with  unbounded  grntitude 
and  regard.  Swift  was  not  more  insensible  to 
the  simplicty  and  beauty  of  the  lady  than  she 
to  the  kind  offices  of  her  master;  but  Swift 
would  not  have  been  Swift  had  he,  like  other 
'  men,  returned  everyday  love  with  ordinary  aflfec- 
tion.  Swift  had  felt  tender  impresdious  in  his 
own  fashion  hefure.  Once  in  Leicestershire  he 
was  accused  by  a  friend  of  having  formed  an 
imprudent  attachment,  on  which  occasion  he 
returned  for  answer,  that  **  his  cold  temper  and  un- 
confined  humour'*  would  prevent  all  serious  con- 
sequences, even  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  con- 
duct which  his  frieud  had  mistaken  for  gallantry 
had  been  merely  the  evidence  *'  of  an  active  and 
restless  temper,  incapable  of  enduring  idleness, 
and  catching  at  such  opportunities  of  amusement 
as  most  readily  occurred/'  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, and  %vithiu  four  years  of  the  Leicestershire 
pastime,  Swift  made  an  absolute  offer  of  his  hand 
to  one  Miss  Waryug.  vowing  in  his  declaratory 
epistle  that  he  would  forego  every  prospect  of 
interest  for  the  sake  of  his  **  Varina,*'  and  that 
*^  the  lady's  love  was  far  more  fatal  than  her 
cruelty.**  After  much  and  long  consideration 
Varina  consented  to  the  suit.  That  was  enough 
for  Swift.  He  met  the  capitulation  by  charging 
his  Varina  with  want  of  aflection  by  stipulating 
for  unheard  of  sacrifices,  and  concluding  with  an 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  wed,  ''though 
sht  had  neither  fortune  nor  beauty,''  provided  every 
article  of  his  letter  was  un;;rudj^ingly  agreed  to. 
We  may  well  tremble  for  Esther  Johnson,  with 
ber  young  heart  given  into  such  wibl  keeping. 

As  soon  as  Swift  was  established  atLaracorit 
was  arranged  that  Esther,  who  possessed  a  small 
property  in  Ireland,  should  take  up  her  abode 
near  to  her  old  preceptor.  She  came,  and  scan- 
dal was  silenced  by  a  stipulation  insisted  upon  by 
Swift,  that  his  lovely  charge  shouhl  have  a 
matron  for  a  constant  companion,  and  never  see 
bim  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
Esther  was  in  her  seventeenth  year.  The  vicar 
of  Laracor  was  on  his  road  to  forty.  What  won- 
der that  even  in  Laracor  the  former  should  re- 
ceive an  offer  of  marriage,  and  that  the  latter, 
wayward  and  inconsistent  from  6rst  to  last,  should 
deny  another  the  happiness  he  had  resolved  never 
to  enjoy  himself?  Esther  found  a  lover  w^hom 
Swift  repulsed,  to  the  iufinite  joy  of  the  devoted 
girl,  whose  fate  was  already  linked  for  good  or 
evil  to  that  of  her  teacher  and  friend. 

Obscurity  and  idleness  were  not  for  Swift. 
Love,  that  gradually  consumed  the  unoccupied 


girl,  was  not  even  tbismau*s  recreatioo.  Imfw- 
tient  of  banishment,  he  went  to  I^ondon,  aii 
mixed  with  the  wits  of  the  age.  Addieou,  Steele, 
and  Arbutbnot  became  his  friends,  and  be  qoickly 
proved  himself  worthy  of  their  iutiroacy  by  the 
publication  in  1704  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Ths 
success  of  the  work,  given  to  the  world  anony- 
mously, was  decisive.  Its  singular  merit  obtaioed 
for  its  author  everlasting  renown,  and  effectoally 
prevented  his  rising  to  the  highest  dii;oiij  in  the 
very  church  which  bis  book  labored  to  exall. 
None  but  an  inspired  madman  would  have  at- 
tempted to  do  honour  to  religion  in  a  spirit 
which  none  but  the  infidel  could  heartily  approve. 

Politicians  are  not  squeamish.  The  Wb^ 
could  see  no  fault  in  raillery  and  wit  that  migbt 
serve  temporal  interests  with  greater  advaotags 
than  they  had  advanced  interests  ecclesixaucai ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  welcomed  so 
rare  an  adherent  to  their  princlplee.  With  aa 
aflTectcd  ardour  that  subsequent  evenfe  proved  to 
he  as  premature  as  it  was  hollow.  Swift's  pea 
was  put  in  harness  for  his  allies,  and  worked  vig- 
orously enough  until  i7(K),  when  having  aesisted 
Steele  in  the  establishment  of  the  TatUr,  tks 
vicar  of  Laracor  retnroed  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
duties  of  a  rural  pastor.  Not  to  remain,  bow- 
ever!  A  change  suddenly  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  Sachevereli  was  about  to  pull 
down  by  a  single  sermon  all  the  |>opuIarity  that 
Marlborough  and  his  friends  bad  built  up  by 
their  glorions  campaigns.  Swift  had  waited  ia 
vain  for  promotion  from  the  Whigs,  and  bissas- 
picions  were  aroused  when  the  Lord- Lieu tenaat 
unexpectedly  began  to  caress  him.  Escapiag 
the  damage  which  the  marked  attentions  of  the 
old  Government  might  do  him  with  the  oew. 
Swift  started  for  England  in  171U,  in  order  to 
survey  the  turning  of  the  political  wheel  with  bis 
own  eyes,  and  to  try  his  fortuue  in  the  game. 
The  pnigress  of  events  was  rapid.  Swift  reached 
Loudon  on  the  9th  of  September;  on  the  1st  of 
October  he  had  already  written  a  lampoon  opon 
an  ancient  associate ;  and  on  the  4ih  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Harley,  the  new  Minister. 

The  career  of  Swift  from  this  moment,  aod 
so  long  as  the  Govenimentof  Harley  lasted,  was 
magnificent  and  mighty.  Had  he  not  been 
crotchety  from  bis  very  boyhood,  his  head  would 
have  been  turned  now.  Swift  reigned ;  Swift 
was  the  Government;  Swift  was  Queen,  l^rds, 
and  Commons.  There  was  tremendous  work  to 
do,  and  Swift  did  it  all.  The  tories  had  thrown 
out  the  Whfics,  and  had  bnmj^ht  in  a  Govern- 
ment in  their  place  quite  as  Whiggish  to  do  Tory 
work.  To  uKNlerate  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
if  not  to  blind  their  eyes,  was  the  preliminary 
and  essential  work  of  the  Ministry.  They  could 
not   perform   it  themselves.     Swift   audertook 
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and  accomplished  it.  He  had  intellect  and  cour- 
age enough  for  that,  and  more.  Moreover,  he 
had  vehement  passions  to  gratify,  and  they  might 
all  partake  of  the  glory  of  his  success ;  he  was 
proud,  and  his  pride  revelled  in  authority ;  he 
mrafl  ambitious,  and  his  ambition  could  attain  no 
higher  pitch  than  it  found  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Prime  Minister;  he  was  revengeful,  and  re- 
venge could  wish  no  sweeter  gratification  than 
the  contortions  of  the  great  who  had  neglected 
genius  and  desert,  when  they  looked  to  them  for 
advancement  and  obtained  nothing  but  cold  ne- 
glect. Swift,  single-handed,  fought  the  Whigs 
For  seven  months  he  conducted  a  periodical 
paper  in  which  he  mercilessly  assailed,  as  none 
but  himself  could  attack,  ail  who  were  odious  to 
the  Government  and  distasteful  to  himself;  not 
an  individual  was  spared  whose  sufferings  could 
add  to  the  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  the 
Government.  Resistance  was  in  vain  ,  it  was 
attempted,  but  invariably  with  one  effect — the 
first  wound  grazed,  the  second  killed. 

The  public  were  in  ecstasies.  The  laughers 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  satirist,  and  how  vast 
a  portion  of  the  community  these  are,  needs  not 
be  said.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Examiner  alone 
that  Swift  offered  up  his  victims  at  the  shrine  of 
universal  mirth.  He  could  write  verses  for  the 
rough  heart  of  a  nation  to  chuckle  over  and  de- 
light in.  Personalities  to-day  fly  wide  of  the 
mark;  then  they  went  right  home.  The  habits. 
the  foibles,  the  moral  and  physical  imperfections 
of  humanity,  were  all  fair  game,  provided  the 
shaft  were  tipped  with  gall  as  well  as  venom. 
Short  poems,  longer  pamphlets — whatever  could 
help  the  Government  and  cover  their  foes  with 
ridicule  and  scorn,  Swift  poured  upon  the  town 
with  an  industry  and  skill  that  set  eulogy  at  defi- 
ance. And  because  they  did  defy  praise  Jona- 
than Swift  never  asked,  and  was  ever  too  grand 
to  accept  it. 

But  he  claimed  much  more.  His  disordered 
yet  exquisite  intellect  acknowledged  no  superi- 
ority. He  asked  no  thanks  fur  his  labour,  he 
disdained  pecuniary  reward  for  his  matchless  and 
incalculable  services — he  did  not  care  for  fame, 
but  he  imperiously  demanded  to  be  treated  by 
the  greatest  as  an  equal.  Mr.  Harley  offered  him 
money,  and  he  quarrelled  with  the  Minister  for 
his  boldness.  **  If  we  let  these  great  Ministers,*' 
he  said,  "  pretend  too  much  there  toUl  he  no  gov- 
tming  them,**  The  same  Minister  desired  to 
make  Swift  his  chaplain.  One  mistake  was  as 
great  as  the  other.  "My  Lord  Oxford,  by  a 
second  hand,  proposed  my  being  his  chaplain, 
which  J,  by  a  second  hand,  refused.  I  will  be 
no  man's  chaplain  alive."  The  assumption  of 
the  man  was  more  than  regal.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  he  drew  up  a  list  of  his  friends,  rank- 


ing them  respectively  under  the  heads  *•  Ungrate- 
ful," "  Grateful,"  »' Indifferent,"  and  "Doubtful." 
Pope  appears  among  the  grateful.  Queen  Caro- 
line among  the  ungrateful.  The  audacity  of 
these  distinctions  is  very  edifying.  What  auto- 
crat is  here  for  whose  mere  countenance  the 
whole  worid  is  to  bow  down  and  be  "  grateful!** 
It  is  due  to  Swift's  imperiousness,  howevery 
to  state  that,  once  acknowledged  as  an  equal,  he 
was  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  cou!d 
be  looked  for  in  a  friend.  Concede  his  position, 
and  for  fortune  or  disgrace  he  was  equally  pre- 
pared. Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  weakness,  called  their  invulnerable  ally 
by  his  Christian  name,  but  stopped  short  of  con- 
ferring upon  him  any  benefit  whatever.  The 
neglect  made  no  difference  to  the  haughty  scribe, 
who  contented  himself  with  pulling  down  the 
barriers  that  had  been  impertinently  set  up  to 
separate  him  from  rank  and  worldly  greatness. 
But,  if  Swift  shrank  from  the  treatment  of  a 
client,  he  performed  no  part  so  willingly  as  that 
of  a  patron.  He  took  literature  under  his  wing 
and  compelled  the  Government  to  do  it  homage. 
He  quarrelled  with  Steele  when  he  deserted  the 
Whigs,  and  pursued  his  former  friend  with  un- 
flinching sarcasm  and  banter,  but  at  his  request 
Steele  was  maintained  by  the  Government  in 
an  office  of  which  he  was  about  to  be  deprived. 
Congreve  was  a  Whig,  but  Swift  insisted  that 
he  should  find  honour  at  the  hands  of  the  Tories, 
and  Harley  honoured  him  accordingly.  Swift 
introduced  Gay  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  secured 
that  nobleman's  weighty  patronage  for  the  poet. 
Rowe  was  recommended  for  office,  Pope  for  aid. 
The  well-to-do,  by  Swift's  personal  interest, 
found  respect,  the  indigent  money  for  the  miti- 
gation of  their  pains.  At  Court,  at  Swift's  in- 
stigation, the  Lord  Treasurer  made  the  first  ad- 
vances to  men  of  letters,  and  by  the  act  mad^ 
tacit  confession  of  the  power  which  Swift  so 
liberally  exercised,  for  the  advantage  of  every- 
body but  himself,  But  what  wordly  distinction, 
in  truth  could  add  to  the  importance  of  a  per- 
sonage who  made  it  a  point  for  a  Duke  to  pay 
him  the  first  visit,  and  who,  on  one  occasion, 
publicly  sent  the  Prime  Minister  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  call  out  the  First  Secretary  of  State, 
whom  Swift  wished  to  inform  that  he  would  not 
dine  with  him  if  he  meant  to  dine  late  ? 

A  lampoon  directed  against  the  Queen's  fa- 
vourite, upon  whose  red  hair  SwifThad  been  fa- 
cetious, prevented  the  satirist's  advancement  in 
England.  The  see  of  Hereford  fell  vacant  in 
17 J 2.  Bolingbroke  would  now  have  paid  the 
debt  due  from  his  Government  to  Swift,  but  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  upon  her  knees,  implored 
the  Queen  to  withhold  her  consent  from  the  ap- 
pointment, and  Swift  was  pronounced  by  Iler 
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Majesty  as  **too  violent  iu  party"  forprotnotiou. 
The  most  impartaut  mao  in  the  kingdom  found 
biraseir  in  a  moment  the  most  feeble.  The  foun- 
tain of  80  much  honour  could  not  retain  a  drop  of 
the  precious  waters  for  itself.  Swift,  it  is  saidr 
Jaid  the  foundations  of  fortune  for  upwards  of  40 
families,  who  rose  to  distinction  by  a  word  from 
his  lips.  What  a  satire  upon  power  was  the  sa- 
tirises own  fate!  Ife  could  not  advance  himself 
iu  England  one  inch.  Promotion  in  Ireland 
began  and  ended  with  his  appointment  to  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session, much  to  his  disgust  and  vexation,  in  the 
summer  of  1713. 

The  summer,  however,  was  not  over  before 
Swift  was  in   England  again.     The  wheels  of 
government  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and  of 
course  none  but  he  could  right  them.     The  Min- 
istry was  at  sixes  and  sevens.     Its  very  exist- 
ence depended  upon  the  good  understanding  of 
the  chiefs,   Bolingbroke   and  Ilarley,   and    the 
wily  ambition  of  the  latter,  jarring  against  the 
vehement  desires  of  the  former,  had  produced 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  now  threatened  immedi- 
ate disorganization.     A  thousand  voices  called 
the  Dean  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  he  came 
full  of  the  importance  of  his  mission.    lie  plunged 
at  once  into  the  vexed  sea  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  whilst  straining  every  effort  to  court 
his  friends,  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  galling  their 
foes.     His  pen  was  as  damaging  and  industrious 
as  ever.     It  set  the  town  in  a  fever.     It  caused 
Richard  Steele  to  be  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  it  sent  the  whole  body  of  Scotch  peers, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  the   Queen, 
with  the  prayer  that  a  proclamation  might  be  is- 
sued for  the  discovery  of  their  libeller.     Swift 
was  more  successful  in  his  assaults  than  in  his 
mediation.     The   Ministers  were  irreconcilable. 
Vexed  at  heart  with  disappointment,  the  Dean, 
after  his  manner,  suddenly  quitted  Loudon,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Berkshire.     One  attempt  he 
made  in  his  strict  seclusion  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment and  save  the  country,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  a  curiosity  in  his  way.     IJe  published  a 
proposition  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Dissenters 
from  power  of  every  kind,  for  disqualifying  Whigs 
and   Low  Churchmen  for  every  possible  office, 
and  for  compelling  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne  to  declare  his  abomination  of  Whigs,  and 
bis  perfect  satisfaction  with  Her  Majesty's  pres- 
ent advisers.     Matters  must  have  been  near  a 
crisis  when  this  modest  pamphlet  was  put  forth; 
atnl  so  they  were.     The  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke 
had  triumphed  over  those  of  his  colleague,  and 
Oxford  was  disgraced.     The  latter  about  to  re- 
tire into  obscurity  addressed  a  letter  to  Swift,  en- 
treating him,  if  he  were  not  tired  of  his  former 
prosperous  friend,  *'to  throw  away  so  much  time 


on  one  who  loved  him  as  to  attend  him  uponkb 
melancholy  journey."  The  same  post  broogbt 
him  word  that  his  own  victory  was  won.  Bo- 
lingbroke triumphant  besought  bis  Jonatbao,  v 
he  loved  his  Queen,  to  stand  by  bcr  Minister,  sod 
to  aid  him  in  his  perilous  adventure.  Notbm; 
should  be  wanting  to  do  justice  to  his  loyalty. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  would  be  reconetled, 
the  Queen  would  be  gracious,  the  pathof  bonoir 
should  lie  broad,  open,  and  unimpeded  before 
him.  Bolingbroke  and  Harley  were  equally  tfae 
friends  of  Swift.  What  could  he  do  in  his  ex- 
tremity? What  would  a  milHou  men,  taken  it 
random  from  the  multitude,  have  done,  had  they 
been  so  situated,  so  tempted  1  Not  that  upon 
which  Swift,  in  his  chivalrous  magnaniroiry,  at 
once  decided.  He  abandoned  the  prosperoiiBto 
follow  and  console  the  unfortunate.  ••  I  meddle 
not  with  Lord  Oxford*s  faults,"  is  bis  ooble  lao- 
guage,  "as  he  was  a  Minister  of  Slate,  but  his 
personal  kindness  to  me  was  excessive.  Hedis- 
tiuguished  and  chose  me  above  all  men  wbeo  be 
was  great."  Within  a  few  days  of  Swift's  self- 
denying  decision  Queen  Anne  was  a  corpse,  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Oxford  both  flying  for  their  itves, 
and  Swift  himself  hiding  his  unprotected  bead 
in  Ireland  amidst  a  people  who  at  once  feaml 
and  hated  him. 

During  Swift*s  vi^it  to  London,  in  1710,  be 
had  re«;;ularly  transnutted  to  Stella,  by  which 
name  Esther  Johnson  is  made  known  to  pos- 
terity, an  account  of  his  daily  doings  with  the 
new  Government.  The  journal  exhibits  the  view 
of  the  writer  that  his  conduct  invariably  pre-  i 
sents.  It  is  full  of  tenderness  and  confideocr,  i 
and  not  without  coarseness  that  startles  and 
shocks.  It  contains  a  detailed  and  minute  ac- 
count, not  ouly  of  all  that  passed  between  Swift 
and  the  Government,  but  of  his  changeful  feel- 
ings as  they  arose  from  day  to  day.  and  of  his 
physical  infirmities,  that  are  commonly  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  physician.  If  Swift  loved  Stella 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  took 
Amall  pains  in  bis  diary  to  elevate  the  sentiments 
with  which  she  regarded  her  hero.  The  joyrual 
is  not  in  harmony  throughout.  Towards  the 
close  it  lacks  the  tenderness  and  warmth,  theini- 
nuteneS'3  and  confidential  utterance,  that  are  so 
visible  at  the  beginning.  We  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference.  Swift  had  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  fcmrile  acquaintance  whilst  fightiog 
for  his  friends  in  London.  He  bad  become  a 
constant  visitor,  especially,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh,  who  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  about  20  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  same  Christian  name  as  Stella.  Esther  Van- 
homrigh had  great  taste  for  reading,  and  Swif^, 
who  seems  to  have  delighted  in  such  occupatioo, 
condescended,  for  the  second  time  iu  bis  life,  to 
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•ocoaie   a  youn^  lady^d  instructor.     The  great 
nan*s  tuhioo  had  always  etio  effect  upon  bis  pu- 
»Us.     Before  Miss  Vauhomrigh  had  made  much 
>rogres8  in  her  studies  she  was  over  head  and 
»ar0  in  love,  and,  to  the  aatouitfhmcnt  of  her 
naster,  she  one  day  declared  the  passionate  and 
inclytng  character  of  her  attachment.      Swift 
net  the  confession  with  a  weapon  far  more  po- 
:ent  when  opposed  to  a  political  foe,  than  when 
lirected  against  the  weak  heart  of  a  doting  wo- 
nan.     He  had  recourse  to  raillery,  but,  finding 
lis  banter  of  no  avail,  endeavor  to  appease  the 
jiihappy  girl  by  **au  offer  of  devoted  and  ever- 
aciting  friendship,  founded  on  the  basis  of  virtu- 
>us  esteem.**     He  mi^ht  with  equal  success  have 
Attempted   to  put  out   a  conflagration    with   a 
iiucket  of  cold  water.     There  was  no  help  for 
the  miserable  man.     He  returned  to  his  dean- 
cry  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  with  two  love 
afTairs  upon  his  hands,  but  with  the  stern  resolu- 
tion of  encouraging  neither,  and  overcoming  both. 
Before  quitting   England  he  wrote  to  Esther 
Vanhonirigh,  or  Vanessa,  as  he  styles  her  in  his 
correspondence,  intimating  his  intention  to  forget 
everything  in  England  and  to  write  to  her  as  sel- 
dom as  possible.     So  far  the  claims  of  Vanessa 
vrere  disposed  of.     As  soon  as  he  reached  his 
deanery,  he  secured  lodgings  for  Stella  and  her 
companion,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to 
pursue  his  intercourse  with  the  young  lady  upon 
the  prudent  terms  origiually  established.     So  far 
Iiis  mind   was  set  at  rest  in   respect  of  Stella. 
But  Swift  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  his  plans  before  Vanessa  [)resented  her- 
self in  Dublin,  and  made  known  to  the  Dean  her 
resolution  to  take  up  her  abode  permanently  in 
Ireland.     Her  mother  was  dead,  so  were  her  two 
brothers;  she  and   her  sister  were  alone  in  the 
world,  and  they  bad  a  small  property  near  Dub- 
lin, to  which   it  suited  them  to  retire.     Swift, 
alarmed  by  the  proceeding,  remonstrated,  threat- 
ened, denounced — all  in  vain.     Vanessa  met  his 
reproaches  with  complaints  of  cruelty  and  neg- 
lect,  and   warned   him   of  the  consequences  of 
leaving  her  without  the  solace  of  his  frien  It^hip 
and    presence.      Perplexed   aud  distressed,   the 
Dean  had  no  other  resource  than  to  leave  events 
to  their  own  development.     He  trusted  that  time 
would  mitigate   and  show   the  hopelessness  of 
Vanessa's   passion,    and  in   the  meanwhile  he 
sought,  by  occasional  communication  with  her, 
to  prevent  any  catastrophe  that  might  result  from 
actual  despair.     But  his  thoughts  for  Vanessa's 
safety  were  inimical  to  Stella's  repose.     She 
pined  and  gradually  sank  under  the  alteration 
that  bad  taken  place  in  Swift's  deportment  to- 
wards her  since  his  acquaintance  with  Vanessa. 
Swift,  really  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  ward, 
requssteJ  a  friend  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her 


malady.     It  was  not  difllicult  to  ascertain  it.    Hi« 
indifference  and   public  scandal,   which   spoke    i 
freely  of  their  unaccountable  connexion,  were    I 
alone  to  blame  for  her  suflTerings.     It  was  enough    ' 
for  Swift.     He  had  passed  the  age  at  which  he 
had  resolved  to  marry,  but  he  was  ready  to  wed 
Stella  provided  tlte  marriage  were  kept  secret 
and  she  was  content  to  live  apart.     Poor  Stella    . 
was  more  than  content,  butshe  over-estimated  her    / 
strength.     The  marriage  took  place,  and  imnie-    | 
diately  afterwards  the  husband  withdrew  himself 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  which  threw  him  into  gloom 
and  misery  for  days.    What  the  motives  may  have 
been  for  the  inexplicable  stipulations  of  this  way-     « 
ward   man  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.     That     I 
they  were  the  motives  of  a  diseased,  and  at  times      ^ 
utterly  irresponsible,  ju<lgment,  we  think  cannot 
be  questioned.      Of  love  as  a  tender  passion. 
Swift  had  no  conception.     His  writings  prove  it. 
The  coarseness  that  pervades  his  compositions 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  susceptibility 
that  shrinks  from  disgusting  and  loathsome  ima- 
ges in  which  Swift  revelled.     In  all  his  prose  and 
poetical  addresses  to  his  mistresses,  there  is  not 
one  expression  to  prove  the  weakness  of  his  heart. 
He  writes  as  a  guardian — be  writes  as  a  friend — 
he  writes  as  a  father,  but  not  a  syllable  escapes 
him  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  pangs  and  de-    ^ 
lights  of  the  lover. 

Married  to  Stella,  Swift  proved  himself  more 
eager  than  ever  to  give  to  his  intercourse  with 
Vanessa  the  character  of  mere  friendship.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  engage  her  affec- 
tions for  another  man,  but  his  attempts  were  re- 
jected with  indignation  and  scorn.  In  the  Au- 
gust of  the  year  1717  V'^anessa  retired  from  Dub- 
lin to  her  house  and  property  near  Cellbridge. 
Swift  exhorted  her  to  leave  Ireland  altogether, 
but  she  was  not  to  he  persuaded.  In  1720  it 
would  appear  that  the  Dean  frequently  visited 
the  recluse  in  her  retirement,  and  upon  such  oc- 
casions Vanessa  would  plant  a  laurel  or  two  in 
honour  of  her  guest,  who  passed  bis  time  with 
the  lady  reading  and  writing  venues  in  a  rural 
bower  built  in  a  sequestered  part  of  her  garden. 
Some  of  the  verses  composed  by  Vanessa  have 
Iteen  preserved.  They  breathe  the  fond  ardour 
of  the  suflering  maid,  and  testify  to  the  imper- 
turbable coldness  of  the  man.  Of  the  innocence 
of  their  intcrcoui-se  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  la 
1720  Vanessa  lost  her  last  remaining  relative — 
her  sister  died  in  her  arms.  Thrown  back  upon 
herself  by  this  bereavement,  the  intensity  of  her 
love  for  the  Dean  became  insupportable.  Jeal- 
ous and  suspicious,  and  eager  to  put  an  end  to  a 
terror  that  possessed  her,  she  resolved  to  address 
herself  to  Stella,  and  to  ascertain  from  her  own 
lips  the  exact  nature  of  her  relations  with  her 
so  called   guardian.     'I  he  momentous  question 
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t  asked  in  a  letter,  to  which  Stella  calmly  re- 
plied by  inform iug  her  interrogator  that  she  was 
the  Dean's  wife.  Vanessa's  letter  was  forwarded 
by  Stella  to  Swift  himself,  and  it  roused  him  to 
fury.  He  rode  off  at  once  to  Cell  bridge,  enter- 
ed the  apartment  in  which  Vapes^a  was  seated, 
•nd  glared  upon  her  like  a  tiger.  The  trembling 
creature  asked  her  visitor  to  sit  down.  He  an- 
swered the  invitation  by  flinging  a  packet  on  the 
table,  and  riding  instantly  away.  The  packet 
was  opened  ;  it  contained  nothing  but  Vanessa's 
letter  to  Stella.  Her  doom  was  pronounced. 
The  fond  heart  snapped.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
hopeless,  desolate  Vanessa  was  iu  her  grave. 

Swift,  agonized,  rushed  from  the  world.  For 
two  months  suhsequcutly  to  the  death  of  Vanessa, 
his  place  of  abode  was  unknown.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Dublin  calmer 
for  the  conflict  he  had  undergone.  He  devoted 
himself  industriously  again  to  affairs  of  State. 
Uis  pen  had  now  a  nobler  office  than  to  sustain 
un^vorthy  men  in  unmerited  power.  We  can  but 
indicate  the  course  of  his  labours.  Ireland,  the 
country  not  of  his  love,  but  of  his  birth  and  adop- 
tion, treated  as  a  conquered  province,  owed  ber 
rescue  from  absolute  thraldom  to  Swift's  great 
and  unconquerable  exertions  on  ber  behalf.  He 
resisted  the  English  Government  with  his  single 
hand,  and  overcame  them  in  theflght.  His  pop- 
ularity in  Ireland  was  unparalleled  even  in  that 
excited  and  generous  hearted  laud.  Rewards 
were  offered  to  betray  him,  but  a  million  lives 
would  have  been  sacrificed  in  his  place,  before 
one  would  have  profiled  by  the  patriot's  downfall. 
He  was  worshipped,  and  every  hair  of  his  head 
was  precious  and  sacred  to  the  people  who  adored 
him. 

In  1726  Swift  revisited  England,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  pub- 
lished, anonymously  as  usual,  the  famous  satire 
o(' Gulliver's  Travels.  Its  immediate  success 
heralded  the  universal  fame  that  masterly  and 
singular  work  has  since  achieved.  Swift  min- 
gled once  more  with  his  literary  friends,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  with  Pope.  Yet  courted 
ou  all  sides  he  was  doomed  again  to  bitter 
sorrow.  News  reached  him  that  Stella  was 
ill.  Alarmed  and  full  of  self  reproaches,  he  has 
tened  home  to  be  received  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  triumph,  and  to  meet — and  he  was  grate- 
ful for  the  sight — the  improved  and  welcoming 
looks  of  the  woman  for  whose  dissolution  be 
had  been  prepared.  In  March,  1727,  Stella  being 
sufficiently  recovered,  the  Dean  ventured  once 
more  to  England,  but  soon  to  be  resummoned  to 
the  hapless  coucii  of  bis  exhausted  and  most 
miserable  wife.  Afflicted  iu  body  and  soul. 
Swift  suddenly  quilted  Pope,  with  whom  he  was 
residing  at  Twickenham,  and  reaching  his  home. 


was  doomed  to  find  bis  Stella  upon  the  Tergc  of 
the  grave.  Till  the  last  moment  he  cod  tinned  at 
her  bedside,  evincing  the  tenderest  consxdermtion, 
and  performing  what  consolatory  tasks  be  mig;bt 
in  the  sick  chamber.  Shortly  before  ber  deatb, 
part  of  a  conversation  between  tlie  melaochoiy 
pair  was  overheard.  **  WelU  my  dear,"  said  tbc 
Dean,  **  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  owned."  Stel- 
la's reply  was  given  in  fewer  words.  **•  It  is  tso 
late.*'  "  On  the  28th  of  January/'  writes  onoof 
the  biographers  of  Swift,  ^'Mrs.  Joboson  cloeed 
her  weary  pilgrimage,  and  passed  to  that  land 
where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage," the  second  victim  of  one  and  the  same 
hopeless  and  consuming  passion. 

Swift  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  his 
punishment  was  doomed  to  endure  the  crusbiDg 
solitude  for  the  space  of  17  years.  The  interval 
was  gloomy  indeed.  From  his  youth  tbe  Dean 
had  been  subject  to  painful  fits  of  giddiness  and 
deafness.  From  1736  these  fits  became  more 
frequent  and  severe.  In  1740  be  went  raving 
mad,  and  frenzy  ceased  only  to  leave  bim  a  more 
pitiable  idiot.  During  the  space  of  tbree  years 
tbe  poor  craature  was  unconscions  of  all  that 
passed  around  bim,  and  spoke  but  twice.  Upon 
the  19th  of  October,  1745,  God  mercifoUy  re- 
moved the  terrible  spectacle  from  tbe  sight  of 
man,  and  released  the  sufferer  from  bis  miseiy, 
degradation  and  shame. 

The  volumes  whose  title  is  found  below,  and 
which  have  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  are 
a  singular  comment  upon  a  singular  bistoty.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  who  baa  ventured 
to  deduce  a  theory  from  the  daia  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader's  notice.  Wiih  that  theory 
we  canuot  agree  :  it  may  be  reconcilable  to  tbe 
romance  which  M.  de  Wailly  has  invented,  bat 
it  is  altogether  opposed  to  veritable  records  that 
cannot  be  impugned,  M.  de  Wailly  would  have 
it  that  Swift's  marriage  with  Stella  was  a  delib- 
erate and  rational  sacrifice  of  love  to  principle, 
and  that  Swift  compensated  bis  sacrificed  love 
by  granting  bis  principle  no  humau  iudulgeoces; 
that  his  love  for  Vanessa,  in  fact,  was  sincere  and 
ardent,  and  that  his  duty  to  Stella  alone  prevent- 
ed a  union  with  Vanessa.  To  prove  biacaseM. 
de  Wailly  widely  departs  from  history,  aiHl  makes 
his  hypothesis  of  no  value  whatever,  except  ts 
the  novel  reader.  As  a  romance,  written  by  a 
Frenchman.  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  worthy  of 
great  commendation.  It  indicates  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  English  manners  and  character, 
and  never  betrays,  except  here  and  there  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  plot,  tbe  hand  of  a  foreigner. 
It  is  quite  free  from  exaggeration,  and  inasraaek 
as  it  exhibiu  no  glaring  anacbronism  or  absurd 
caricature,  is  a  literary  curiosity>  We  accept  it 
as  such,  though  bound  to  reject  its  higher  claims* 
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The  mystery  of  Swift*8  amours  hss  yet  to  be 
cleared  up.  We  explain  his  otherwise  uiiac- 
eouotable  behaviour  by  atfributiog  his  cruelty  to 
prevailing  insanity.  The  career  of  8wift  was 
brilliant,  but  not  less  wild  than  dazzliag.  The 
sickly  hue  of  a  distempered  brain  gave  a  colour 
to  his  acts  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  storm 
"vras  brewing  from  his  childhood  ;  it  burst  forth 
terribly  in  his  age,  and  only  a  moment  before  all 
ivas  wreck  and  devastation,  the  half  distracted 
man  sat  down  and  made  a  will,  by  which  he  left 
the  whole  of  his  worldly  possessious  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lunatic  asylum. 


A  ROMAN  GIRL. 

BT   IK   MARVEL. 

—I  remember  the  very  words — *•  no*  parlo, 
FranetKt^  8ignort<t — I  do  not  speak  French, 
Signer" — said  the  stout  lady, —but  my  da^ighter, 
perhaps,  will  understand  you." 

And  she  ealled — ^* Enrica\ — Enrka!  vemU^ 
nbilo!  c'iunftneBlitrtJ'^ 

And  the  daughter  came,  her  Kght  brown  hair 
falling  carelessly  over  her  shoulders,  her  rich  hazel 
eye  twinkling  and  full  of  life,  the  colour  coming 
and  going  upon  her  transparent  cheek,  and  her 
bosom  heaving  with  her  quick  step.  With  one 
hand  she  put  back  the  scattered  locks  that  had 
fallen  over  her  forehead,  while  she  laid  the  other 
gently,  upon  the  arm  of  her  mother,  aud  asked  in 
that  sweet  music  of  the  south — ^^coul  volete^ 
mamma  ?" 

It  was  the  prettiest  picture  I  had  seen  in  many 
a  day;  and  this,  notwithstanding  I  was  in  Rome, 
and  had  come  that  very  morning  from  the  Palace 
of  Borghese. 

The  stout  lady  was  my  hostess,  and  Enrica— 
to  fair,  so  young,  so  unlike  in  her  beauty,  to  other 
Italian  beauties,  was  my  landlady's  daughter. 
The  boose  was  one  of  those  tall  houses — very, 
▼ery  old,  which  stand  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Corso,  looking  out  upon  the  Piazzo  di  Co- 
louna.  The  staircases  were  very  tall,  and  dirty, 
and  they  were  narrow  and  dark.  Four  flights  of 
stone  steps  led  up  to  the  corridor  where  they 
lived.  A  little  trap  was  in  the  door;  and  there 
was  a  bell  rope,  at  the  least  touch  of  which,  I 
was  almost  sure  to  hear  tripping  feet  run  along 
the  stone  floor  within,  and  then  to  see  the  trap 
thrown  slyly  back,  and  those  deep  hazle  eyes 
looking  out  upon  me;  and  then  the  door  would 
open,  and  along  the  corridor,  under  the  daugh- 


ter's guidance,  ^ until  I  had  learned  the  way,)  I 
passed  to  my  Roman  home.  I  was  a  long  time 
learning  the  way. 

My  chamber  looked  out  upon  the  Corso,  and 
I  could  catch  from  it  a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  the 
tall  column  of  Antoninus,  and  of  a  fragment  of 
the  palace  of  the  Governor.  My  parlor,  which 
was  separated  from  the  apartments  of  the  family 
by  a  narrow  corridor,  looked  upon  a  small  court, 
hung  around  with  balconies.  From  the  upper 
one,  a  couple  of  black- eyed  girls  are  occasionally 
looking  out,  and  they  can  almost  read  the  title 
of  my  book,  when  I  sit  by  the  window.  Below 
are  three  or  four  blooming  ragaxie^  who  are  dark- 
eyed,  and  have  Roman  luxuriance  of  hair.  The 
youngest  is  a  friend  of  our  Enrica,  and  is  of  coarse 
fi-equently  looking  up,  with  all  the  innocence  in 
the  world,  to  see  if  Enrica  may  be  looking  out. 

Ni;;bt  after  night,  a  bright  blaze  glows  upiMi 
my  hearth,  of  the  alder  faggots  which  they  bring 
from  the  Alb»nian  hills.  Night  after  night  too^ 
the  family  come  in.  to  aid  my  blundering  speech, 
aud  to  enjoy  the  rich  sparkling  of  my  faggot  fire. 
Little  Cesare,  a  dark-faced  Italian  boy,  takes  up 
his  position  with  pencil  and  slate,  and  draws  by 
the  light  of  the  blaze  genii  and  castles.  The 
old  one-eyed  teacher  of  Enrica,  lays  his  snuff 
box  upon  the  table,  aud  his  handkerchief  across 
his  lap,  and  with  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose, 
and  his  big  fingers  on  the  lesson,  runs  through 
the  French  tenses  of  the  verl)  anuire.  The  father 
a  sallow-faced,  keen -eyed  man  with  true  Italian 
visage,  sits  with  his  arms  upon  the  elbows  of  hit 
chair,  and  talks  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  weather. 
A  spruce  count  from  the  Marches  of  Ancona, 
wears  a  heavy  watch  seal,  and  reads  Dante  with 
furore*  The  mother,  with  arms  akimbo,  looks 
proudly  upon  her  daughter,  and  counts  her,  as 
well  she  may,  a  gem  among  the  Roman  beauties. 

The  table  was  round,  with  the  fire  blazing  on 
one  side ;  there  was  scarce  room  for  but  three 
upon  the  other.  Signer  i7  maestro  was  one — 
then  Enrica,  and  next,  how  well  I  remember  it-^ 
came  myself.  For  I  could  sometimes  help  En* 
rica  to  a  word  of  French ;  and  far  ofteuer,  she 
could  help  me  to  a  word  of  Italian.  Her  face 
was  rich  and  full  of  feeling;  I  used  greatly  to 
love  to  watch  the  puzzled  expressions  that  passed 
over  her  forehead,  as  the  sense  of  some  hard 
phrase  escaped  her; — and  better  still,  to  see  the 
happy  smile,  as  she*  caught  at  a  glance,  the 
thought  of  some  old  scholastic  Frenchman,  and 
transferred  it  into  the  liquid  melody  of  her  speech. 

She  had  seeu  just  sixteen  summers,  and  only 
that  very  autumn  was  escaped  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  convent,  upon  the  skirts  of  Rome.  She 
knew  nothing  of  life,  but  the  life  of  feeling;  aud 
all  thoughts  of  happiness,  lay  as  yet  in  her  child- 
ish hopes.    It  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  her 
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face ;  and  it  was  still  more  pleasant  to  listen  to 
that  sweet  Roman  voice.  What  a  rich  flow  of 
superlatives,  and  endearing  diminutives  from 
those  Vermillion  lips!  Who  would  not  have 
loved  the  study,  and  who  would  not  have  loved — 
without  meaning  it — the  teacher? 

In  those  days,  I  did  not  linger  long  at  the  ta- 
bles  of  lame   Pietro  in   the  Via  Condotti;  but 

would  hurry  back  to  my  little  Roman  parlor 

the  fire  was  so  pleasant !  And  it  was  so  pleasant 
to  greet  Enrica  with  her  mother,  even  before  the 
one-eyed  maestro  had  come  in ;  and  it  was  plea- 
sant to  unfold  the  book  between  us,  and  to  lay 
my  hand  upon  the  page — a  small  page — where 
hers  lay  already.  And  when  she  pointed  wrong, 
it  was  pleasant  to  correct  her — over  and  over; — 
insisting,  that  her  hand  should  be  here,  and  not 
there,  and  lifring  those  little  fingers  from  one 
page,  and  putting  them  down  upon  the  other. 
And  sometimes,  half  provoked  with  my  fault- 
finding, she  would  pat  my  hand  smartly  with 
hers;  but  when  I  looked  in  her  face  to  know  what 
that  could  mean,  she  would  meet  my  eye  with 
such  a  kind  submission,  and  half  earnest  regret, 
as  made  me  not  only  pardon  the  ofifence, — but 
tempt  me  to  provoke  it  again. 

Through  all  the  days  of  Carnival,  when  I  rode 
pelted  with  confetti,  and  pelting  back,  my  eyes 
used  to  wander  up,  from  a  long  way  off,  to  that 
tall  house  upou  the  Corso,  where  I  was  sure  to 
meet,  again  and  again,  those  forgiving  eyes,  and 
that  soft  brown  bnir,  all  gathered  under  the  little 
brown  sombrero,  set  od'  with  one  pure  white 
plume.  And  her  hand  full  of  bon-bons,  she 
would  shake  at  me  threateningly  ;  and  laugh— a 
musical  laugh — as  I  bowed  my  head  to  the  as- 
sault, and  recovering  from  the  shower  of  missiles, 
would  turn  to  throw  my  stoutest  bouquet  at  her 
balcony.  At  night,  I  would  bear  home  to  the 
Roman  parlor,  my  best  trophy  of  the  day,  as  a 
guerdon  for  Eurica ;  and  Enrica  would  be  sure 
to  render  in  ackuowledgnienr,  some  carefully 
hidden  flowers,  the  prettiest  that  her  beauty  had 
won. 

Sometimes  upou  those  Carnival  nights,  she 
arrays  herself  in  the  costume  of  the  Albanian 
water-carriers;  and  nothing,  one  would  think 
could  be  prettier,  than  the  laced  crimson  jacket, 
and  the  strange  head  gear  with  its  trinkets,  and 
the  short  skirts  leaving  to  view  as  delicate  an 
ankle  as  could  be  found  in  Rome.  Upon  another 
night,  she  glides  into  my  little  parlor,  as  we  sit 
by  the  blaxe,  in  a  close  velvet  boddice,  and  with 
a  Swiss  hat  caught  up  by  a  looplet  of  silver,  and 
adorned  with  a  full  blown  rose — nothing  you 
think  could  be  prettier  than  this.  Again,  in  one 
of  her  girlish  freaks,  she  robes  herself  like  a  nun; 
and  with  the  heavy  black  surge,  for  dress,  and 
the  funereal  veil, — relieved  only  by  the  plain  white 


raffle  of  her  cap — you  wish  she  were  always  a 
nun.  But  the  wish  vanishes,  w  hen  you  see  her 
in  a  pure  white  muslin,  w  itb  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms  about  her  forehead,  and  a  single  uliite 
rose-bud  in  her  bosom. 

Upon  Uie  little  balcony  Enrica  keeps  a  pot  or 
two  of  flowers,  which  bloom  all  winter  ioog: 
and  each  morning,  I  find  upon  my  table  a  frcsk 
rose-bud  ;  each  night,  1  bear  back  for  thank-of- 
fering, the  prettiest  bouquet  that  can  befoandia 
the  Via  Condotti.  The  quiet  fire-aide  evenings 
come  back  , — in  which  my  hand  seeka  its  wonted 
place  upon  her  book ;  and  my  other,  tcill  creep 
around  upon  the  back  of  Eurica'a  chair,  aad 
Eurica  toiil  look  indignant, — and  then  all  for- 
giveness. 

One  day  I  received  a  large  pacquet  of  letters: — 
ah,  what  luxury  to  lie  back  in  my  big  arm-chair, 
there  before  the  crackling  faggots,  with  the  plea- 
sant rustle  of  that  silken  dress  l>eside  me,  and 
run  over  a  second,  and  a  third  time,  those  mute 
paper  missives,  which  bore  to  me  over  so  maoy 
miles  of  water,  the  words  of  greeting,  and  of 
love  !  It  would  be  worth  travelling  to  the  shores 
of  the  i£gean,  to  find  one's  heart  quickened  into 
such  life  as  the  ocean  letters  will  uiake.  Enrica 
threw  down  her  book,  and  wondered  whatcouki 
be  in  them  ? — and  snatched  one  from  my  band, 
and  looked  with  sad,  but  vain  intensity  over  that 
strange  scrawl. — What  can  it  be  ? — said  she; 
and  she  lay  her  finger  upon  the  little  half  line — 
"Dear  Paul." 

I  told  her  it  was  "  Caro  mio.^^ 

Enrica  lay  it  upon  her  lap,  and  looked  in  my 
face;  **lt  is  from  your  mother?"  said  she. 

'•No,"  said  I. 

**  From  your  sister  ?"  said  she. 

»*  Alas,  no!" 

"  //  vosirofratelloy  durtque  ?" 

**  A'emmcno," — said  I — "  not  from  a  brother 
either." 

She  handed  me  the  letter,  and  took  op  ber 
book;  aud   presently  she  laid    it  down   again; 


and  looked  at  the  letter,  and  then  at  me ;  aud 
went  out. 

She  did  not  come  in  again  that  evening;  ia 
the  morning,  there  was  no  rose-bud  on  m3' table. 
Aud  when  I  came  at  night,  with  a  bouquet fmm 
Pietro's  at  the  corner,  she  asked  me — •*  who  bad 
written  my  letter  ?" 

••  A  very  dear  friend,"  said  I. 

•'  A  lady  ?"  continued  she. 

"  A  lady,"  said  I. 

"  Keep  this  bouquet  for  her,"  said  she,  and 
put  it  in  my  hands. 

"But  Enrica,  she  has  plenty  of  flowers;  she 
lives  among  them,  and  each  morning  ber  chil- 
dren gather  them  by  scores  to  make  garlands  of.'* 

Enrica  put  her  fingers  witliin  my  hand  to  take 
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again  the  bouquet ;  and  for  a  moment  I  held  both 
fiugers  and  flowers. 

The  flowers  slipped  out  first. 

I  had  a  frieud  at  Rome  in  that  time,  who  after- 
ward died  between  Ancona  and  Corinth:  we 
were  sitting  one  day  upon  a  block  of  tufa  in  the 
middle  of  the  Coliseum,  looking  up  at  the  sha- 
dows which  the  waving  shrubs  upon  the  south- 
ern.wall  cast  upon  the  ruined  arcades  within,  and 
listening  to  the  chirping  sparrows  that  lived  upon 
tfae  wreck, — when  he  said  to  me  suddenly — 
••Paul,  you  love  the  Italian  girl." 

**  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  I. 

**  I  think  she  is  beginning  to  love  you,*'  said 
he,  soberly. 

**  She  has  a  very  warm  heart,  1  believe,"  said  I. 

•*  Aye,"  said  he. 

**  But  her  feelings  are  those  of  a  girl,"  con- 
tinued I. 

"  They  are  not,"  said  my  friend;  and  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  knee,  and  left  oif  drawing  dia- 
grams with  his  cane. — "  I  have  seen,  Paul,  more 
than  you  of  this  southern  nature.  The  Italian 
girl  of  fifteen  is  a  woman;  an  impassioned,  sen- 
flitive,  tender  creature — yet  still  a  woman :  you 
are  loving — if  you  love — a  full-grown  heart ;  she 
loving — if  she  loves —as  a  ripe  heart  should." 

*'  But  I  do  not  think  that  either  is  wholly  true," 
said  I. 

**  Try  it,"  said  he,  setting  his  cane  down  firmlyi 
and  looking  in  my  face. 

"How?"  returned  I. 

"I  have  three  weeks  upon  my  hands,"  con- 
tinued he.  "Go  with  me  into  the  Appenioes; 
leave  your  home  iu  the  Corso,  and  see  if  you  can 
forget  in  the  air  of  the  mountains,  your  blue-eyed 
Roman  girl!" 

I  was  pondering  for  an  answer,  when  he  went 
on: — "It  is  better  so  :  love  as  you  might,  that 
southern  nature  with  all  its  passion,  is  not  the 
material  to  build  domestic  happiness  upon ;  nor 
is  your  northern  habit — whatever  you  may  think 
at  your  time  of  life,  the  one  to  cherish  always 
those  passionate  sympathies  which  are  bred  by 
this  atmosphere,  and  their  scenes." 

One  moment  my  thought  ran  to  my  little  par- 
lor, and  to  that  fairy  figure,  and  to  that  sweet, 
angel  face  ;  and  then,  like  lightning  it  traversed 
oceans,  and  fed  upon  the  old  ideal  of  home,  and 
brought  images  to  my  eye  of  lost,  dead  ones,  who 
seemed  to  be  stirring  on  heavenly  wings,  in  that 
Boft  Roman  atmosphere,  with  greeting,  and  with 
beckoning. 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  I. 

The  father  shrugged  his  shoulders,  when 
told  him  I  was  going  to  the  mountains  and  want- 
ed a  guide.  His  wife  said  it  would  be  cold  upon 
the  hills,  for  the  winter  was  not  ended.  Enrica 
said  it  would  be  warm  in  the  valleys,  for  the 


spring  was  coming.  The  old  man  diummed  with 
his  fingers  on  the  table,  and  shrugged  his  should- 
ers again,  but  said  nothing. 

My  landlady  said  I  could  not  ride.  Cesare 
said  it  would  be  hard  walking.  Enrica  asked 
papa,  if  there  would  be  any  danger  7  And  again 
the  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Again  I 
asked  him,  if  he  knew  a  man  who  would  serve 
us  as  a  guide  among  the  Appenines;  and  finding 
me  determined,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  he  would  find  one  on  the  next  day. 

As  I  passed  out  at  evening,  on  my  way  to  the 
Piazzo  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  stand  the 
carriages  that  go  out  to  Tivoli,  Enrica  glided  up 
to  me  and  whispered — "a/t,fnri  displace  tanlo 
tanto,  Signor  /" 


HYMN. 
FROM  THE  PRAIRIES. 

BY    J.   CLEMENT. 

Vwf.  felt  thy  presrncc,  oh  my  God ! 

Ill  gorges  deep,  aiHid  the  roar 
Of  torrents,  shouting  far  abroad, 

And  shaking  earth's  firm,  rocky  floor. 

I've  felt  thy  presence  on  the  heights 
Of  hills,  sky-cleaving  and  sublime, 

Where  thoughts  are  bred  for  angel  flighN 
And  near  to  heaven  tlie  soul  may  climb. 

IVe  felt  thy  presence  mid  the  swell 

Of  billows  leaping  to  the  sky, 
While  Fancy,  shocked,  at  Furies'  yell. 

Rolled  Death's  black  waves  before  the  eye. 

But  gorges  deep  and  mountains  grand, 

And  e'en  the  Fury-ridden  pca, 
Not  more  than  this  broad  Prairie-land, 

The  presence.  Lord,  bespeak  of  thee. 

The  hand  that  smoothed  the  boundless  plains. 
And  fashioned  all  their  charms,  is  thine ; 

And  e'en  the  silence  here  that  reigns 
Is  eloquent  of  power  divine. 

This  holy  hush  at  noontide  hour. 
Amid  this  sea- like  field  of  gloom. 

Steals  o'er  me  with  a  soothing  power. 
Like  whif^pcrs  from  a  ilopc-lit  tumb. 

Amid  thy  solemn  fields  below, 

Permit  me.  Lord,  to  often  rove. 
And  daily  make  me  humbler  grow. 

Till  fit  for  holier  fields  above. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

Fair  nrt  thou,  Monia  ! 

The  sadness  of  thine  eye 

Is  beaiilifiil  as  silvery  clonds 

On  the  dark  blue  Biiniiiier  sky! 

And  thy  voire  comes  like  the  sound 

Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill, 

That  niake.ii  the  dim  wooda  tuneful  sound-^ 

But  now  it  must  be  still. — Mrs,  Ilematu* 

Arthur  was  greatly  astoii'iAbed,  to  find  how 
rapidly  the  time  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  visit 
he  had  anticipated  with  so  h'ttle  pleasure,  had 
passed  away;  but  his  regret  for  their  departure 
was  marvellously  diminished  by  Mrs.  Lomax's 
consent,  that  Mary  should  return  with  her  cousin 
to  Virginia,  where  she  would  remain  until  the 
following  spring.  Mary  had  indeed  been  the 
chief  charm  and  attraction  to  the  whole  party, 
though  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Lomax  and  her 
other  daughters,  had  awakened  the  an'ectionate 
gratitude  of  their  young  relatives  in  no  small  de- 
gree. There  was  so  much  congeniulity  betiveen 
Mary  and  the  Seldens,  that  they  felt  hound  to 
ber  by  strong  and  peculiar  ties;  the  gayety  and 
frankness  of  her  manner,  the  playfulness  and 
variety  of  her  conversation,  her  good  sense  and 
decision  of  character,  excited  at  once  the  love 
and  admiration  of  Arthur.  He  was  raised  too  in 
his  own  estimation,  hy  the  evident  interest  Mary 
felt  in  his  society,  hy  her  high  appreciation  of  his 
natural  abilities,  and  stimulated  by  the  kind  and 
playful  raillery  that  she  now  sometimes  addressed 
to  him  on  the  want  of  application,  which  bad 
caused  his  acquirements  to  be  so  unequal  to  his 
capacity. 

Mrs.  Lomax  saw  with  approbation  the  grow- 
ing partiality  between  Arthur  and  Mary,  for 
though  she  perceived  much  in  Arthur,  which  she 
thought  needed  correction,  yet  she  had  sufTicient 
penetration  to  discover  his  fine  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  good  understanding;  ber  strong  attach- 
ment to  her  brother,  and  an  unusually  large 
share  of  family  pride,  had  always  made  her  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  an  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies. It  is  true,  Mrs.  Lomax  would  greatly  have 
preferred  Charles  as  a  son-iulaw,  notwithstand- 
ing his  choice  of  a  profession;  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question  :  and  she  began  to  study  Arthur's 
abilities  and  character  more  closely,  as  the  idea 
became  more  fixed  iu  her  mind  that  he  would 
one  day  occupy  that  position. 

Margaret  thought  with  more  pain  of  parting 
with  Clara,  than  of  any  other  circumstance,  iu 
leaving  Bellevue;  her  visits  to  Clovcrdale  had 
been  frequent,  and  Margaret  became  continually 


more  interested  and  touched,  as  ail  the  vrorkings 
of  Clara's  heart  and  mind  were  opened  to  ber 
with  the  confiding  simplicity  of  a  cbiid.  It  was 
an  inexpressible  |>leasure  to  Marf^aret,  to  iod 
that  Clara  not  only  listened  with  earnest  atten- 
tion to  ber  exposition  of  Christianity,  bnt  with 
that  conviction  of  the  heart,  which  is  fairh  spring- 
ing up  within  us,  as  a  well  of  living  frater — that 
water  of  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  neverthirst. 

To  Clara  these  views  were  dawning  of  ligfat 
to  the  blind,  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  glonoes 
world,  and  the  very  forlornness  of  her  situation, 
her  detachment  from  ail  earthly  ties,  and  the  bit- 
terness of  ber  disappointment,  made  her  cling 
with  more  fervor,  more  single-minded ness.  to  the 
faith  which  she  embraced  with  her  vrbole  heart. 
A  few  of  the  strongest,  clearest  points  in  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  bad  been  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy her  reason ;  and  ber  afiectious,  her  hopes, 
now  rested  on  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
this  internal  evidence  becamestronger  and  stron- 
ger. There  was  a  sweetness,  an  earnestness,  a 
child-like  simplicity,  in  the  character  of  her  reli- 
gion that  interested  Margaret  inexpressibly,  and 
sho  was  herself  surprised  at  the  strong  feeling  of 
tenderness  that  sprung  up  in  her  heart  towards 
her,  and  her  own  distress  at  the  idea  of  bidding 
her  farewell.  This  feeling  was  heightened  bj 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  Clara*s  health,  and  Mar- 
garet felt  sure,  when  she  saw  the  sudden  bright 
flush  that  often  suffused  her  face,  succeeded  some- 
times by  the  pallor  of  death,  in  the  violent  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart  that  often  shook  her  whole 
frame,  that  some  fatal  and  fixed  disease  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  death. 

At  their  parting  interview,  Margaret  foond  it 
very  difficult  to  summon  sufficient  firmness  to  tcU 
Clara  she  should  not  see  her  again,  bnt  Clara  at 
once  guessed  the  truth,  when  she  saw  Marga- 
ret's eye  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of 
sad  tenderness,  how  far  more  eloquent  than  w^ords. 

She  seized  Margaret's  hand,  clasped  it  between 
both  ber  own,  and  Margaret  felt  ber  warm  tears 
falling  fast  upon  it. 

*'  My  dear  Margaret,  you  are  going  away  to 
leave  me :  I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  this 
world." 

**I  trust,  dear  Clara,  we  shall  meet  again  evea 
in  this  world.  I  shall  come  again  to  Maryland, 
if  it  were  only  to  see  you,  and,  and  then  yoo 
must  go  back  with  me  to  my  home  and  pay  ns  a 
long  visit.  My  mother  will  love  you  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  if  you  could  see  my  mother,  the  very 
sound  of  her  voice  and  glance  of  her  eye  would 
cure  you." 

"  I  shall  never  see  the  spring — I  shall  never 
see  the  violets  bloom  again,'*  said  Clara,  shaking 
her  head  and  smiling  through  ber  tears,  with  a 
look  of  grateful  aflection,  that  touched  Margaret 
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deeply.  *^  These  feelings  at  my  heart  tell  me 
that  f  cannot  last  long,  but  this  does  not  grieve 
me ;  sometimes,  indeed,  when  I  think  of  the  glo* 
ries  of  heaven,  I  long  to  be  there,  to  enter  upon 
that  blessed  state  of  rest,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  sorrow  and  sickness.  But  then  it  grieves 
me  to  think  that  my  whole  life  has  been  an  idle, 
sinful  dream,  and  how  gladly  now  would  I  serve 
my  Creator  by  doing  his  will.'* 

••  Do  yon  not  remember  a  lime  in  that  noble 
sonnet  of  Milton's  I  was  repeating  to  you  a  few 
days  ago  ? — 

'  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  a  bright  smile  lighting  up 
her  face — 

'  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man^s  works  or  his  own  gUls,* " 

but  still  I  would  delight  in  serving  Him,  it  would 
be  such  a  pleasure,  such  a  privilege.  A  few 
months  ago,"  and  she  shuddered  at  the  recollec- 
tion, '*  how  dark,  how  desolate  I  felt.  That  bit- 
ter, desperate  grief  6xed  the  shaft  of  death  in  my 
heart." 

•*  The  bitterness  of  that  grief  is  now  past,'* 
said  Margaret  gently;  •*  is  it  not  Clara  ?*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  thank  God,  you  have  been  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  me,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
what  I  felt  then,  it  comes  back  so  vividly.  I  am 
glad  it  is  impossible  for  you  even  to  imagine  what 
my  feelings  were.  You  are  too  good,  too  wise, 
have  too  many  to  love  you,  to  be  capable  of  feel- 
ing as  f  felt  then.*' 

"  Think  of  it  no  more,  dear  Clara ;  those  dark 
days  are  gone :  brighter  ones  are,  I  trust,  in  re- 
serve for  you.  But  you  must  promise  me  to 
write  to  Dr.  Lieber,  concerning  your,  health. 
You  must  get  his  advice  at  once." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  •'  I  will  do  so,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  complying  with  any  of 
jour  requests,  and  I  promised  him  too  that  I 
would  write  to  him  about  my  health  when  we 
parted,  but  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  to 
trouble  him.  And  yet  I  know  he  would  gladly 
do  any  thing  he  could  for  me.  You  know  what 
I  have  told  you  of  his  kindness,  and  the  good- 
ness of  that  noble  Gerald  Devereux ;  had  it  not 
been  for  them,  I  should  have  died  long  ago— died 
without  hope  and  without  comfort." 

Clara  had  told  her  whole  story  to  Margaret; 
concealing  only  the  name  of  Augustus  Vernon ; 
little  suspecting  that  Margaret  knew  who  her 
faithless  lover  was.  She  narrated  it  simply,  with- 
out a  comment  on  his  baseness  and  heartless- 
ness ;  she  only  wished  to  open  her  heart  fully  to 
Margaret,  to  show  her  what  she  had  suflfered  ; 
she  did  not  attempt  to  describe  her  feelings,  but 
the  faltering  of  her  tone,  the  shuddering  of  her 


frame,  revealed  the  depth  of  agony  it  cost  her  to 
reveal  the  past. 

Margaret  could  not  look  at  her  and  listen  to 
her  without  tears.  Her  sympathy  soothed  Clara, 
but  she  was  evidently  pained  at  the  degree  of 
indignation  Margaret  expressed  at  the  conduct  of 
her  lover. 

*'  Do  not  speak  of  him  thus,  my  dear  Marga* 
ret ;  I  once  loved  him  so  well." 

**  But  not  now  I  hope,  Clara." 

Clara  averted  her  face,  which  was  covered 
with  a  bright  blush,  as  she  said — **  My  feelings 
are  greatly  changed,  oh,  so  greatly,  but  still  I 
would  not  injure  him  for  the  world — I  would  not 
cost  him  a  pang." 

*'  He  has  no  heart,  Clara— he  is  a  monster  of 
selfishness;  but  think  of  him  no  more  but  to  thank 
God  your  ties  are  broken." 

««  Think  of  him  no  more!  Of  him  who  once 
occupied  my  thoughts  by  day,  my  dreams  by 
night,  for  whom  I  forgot  my  duty  to  my  dear, 
good  old  father,  who  loved  the  very  ground  on 
which  I  trod,"  and  the  tears  trickled  unheeded 
down  Clara's  cheeks  as  she  said  these  words,  for 
unutterable  sorrow  and  tenderness  mingled  in 
her  recollections  of  her  father.  "  Yet  I  do  not 
think  of  him  as  I  once  did,  nor  would  1  for  world* 
do  so  again.  I  took  his  miniature  from  my  neck 
yesterday.  1  have  put  away  every  memorial  of 
him.  never  to  look  on  them  again.  All  earthly 
links  are  broken,  except  the  love  that  binds  me 
to  you,  and  you  must  leave  me.  And  now  as  I 
think  almost  continually  of  crossing  the  cold 
river,  I  feel  that  Lara  almost  on  the  brink  of  it, 
and  sometimes  I  seem  to  hear  angels*  voicesfloat* 
ing  across  from  the  bright  laud  beyond." 

Often  afterwards  did  Margaret  recall  Clara's 
looks  as  she  uttered  these  words;  there  was  at 
once  a  childish  and  angelic  expression,  blended 
with  a  strange  and  most  touching  beauty  ia 
her  face,  and  Margaret  wished  from  her  heart 
that  she  could  watch  over  and  cherish  her,  and 
and  be  to  her  as  a  sister.  She  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  her  heart,  and  folding  Clara  in  an  af- 
fectionate embrace,  kissed  her  again  and  agaio, 
repeating  her  assurances  of  afiection,  which  Clara 
found  no  voice  to  answer.  They  parted  in  silence 
and  tears,  for  however  they  might  attempt  to  de- 
ceive themselves,  they  both  felt  that  they  looked 
on  each  other  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  but  be« 
yond  this  mournful  separation  arose  to  both  a 
vision  of  that  land  where  there  is  no  more  parting. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Time  flics  away  fast. 
The  while  we  never  remember 
How  soon  our  life  here 
Grows  old  with  the  year 
That  dies  wiih  the  next  December — Herriek. 
It  would  be  needless  to  describe  the  happy 
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reunioQ  at  Sherwood,  irheD  all  the  family  were 
again  gathered  together  around  the  cheerful  board 
— not  oovsmning  or  famiiiar  face  wanting,  for 
Charles  was  there  to  join  the  band— not  one  on 
whose  face  sickness  or  sorrow  was  written,  for 
the  cloud  had  passed  from  Virginians  brow,  and 
the  delicate  bloom  of  her  loveliness  was  quite  res- 
tored, and  Mary  Lomax*s  presence  seemed  to 
add  a  new  member  to  the  family.  She  was  so 
delighted  with  all  she  saw,  was  so  gay  and  affec- 
tionate, seemed  so  much  at  home,  that  she  found 
a  place  at  once  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and 
her  social  turn  made  her  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
IMr.  Selden.  When  speaking  of  her  to  his  wife, 
he  generally  concluded  his  eulogy  by  saying, 
•*  She  is  a  true  Selden ;"  to  which  Mrs.  Selden 
always  assented,  without  a  smile,  though  with 
some  internal  amusement, 

Charles  and  Mary  were  both  delighted  to  ob- 
serve in  each  other  the  changes  time  had  wrought; 
Mary  found  continually  iucreasing  subjects  of  ad- 
miration, in  the  dignity  yet  ease  and  kindness  of 
Charles'  manner,  and  the  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious tone  of  his  conversation,  displaying  at  the 
same  time  so  much  richness  of  thought,  and  so 
much  playful  vivacity,  as  to  make  his  society  ir- 
resistibly attractive  to  all  who  had  cultivated  iheir 
hearts  or  intellects,  or  whose  spiritual  uatures 
had  been  awakened.  Charles,  too,  remarked 
with  pleasure,  that  many  germs  of  what  was  good 
and  bright,  which  had  been  discernible  only  to 
the  attentive  eye  in  the  unformed  child  of  four- 
teen, bad  blossomed  into  loveliness  at  seventeen. 
And  when  Mary  told  him  how  his  words,  his  ox- 
ample,  bad  wrought  upon  her  mind  and  soul, 
how  they  had  changed  and  elevated  her  views 
and  principles,  and  traced  the  moral  and  spiritual 
developments  which  had  taken  place  in  her  char- 
acter to  his  influence,  his  heart  was  raised  in 
grateful  joy  to  the  God  who  deigns  so  far  to  bless 
the  efforts  of  His  creatures  in  His  service,  as  to 
make  them  instruments  of  eternal  good  to  their 
fellow  beings. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  of  Christianity,  surely 
the  most  striking,  the  most  sublime,  the  most 
awful  and  incomprehensible  is  the  union  of  utter 
helplessness  and  dependence  with  the  delegated 
power  of  God  in  human  nature.  **  Ye  are  God's." 
What  heart  does  not  thrill  and  tremble  dt  these 
words  of  God  himself  addressed  to  man ! 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  rejoicing  in  this 
happy  family  meeting,  that  which  afforded  the 
most  heartfelt  pleasure  to  all,  was  the  visible  res- 
toration of  Virginia's  health  and  spirits.  Mrs. 
Selden  learned  from  Margaret  all  the  occurren- 
ces that  had  taken  place  during  their  absence 
with  regard  to  Angnstus  Vernon,  and  as  she  was 
now  sure  that  Virginia  remembered  the  past  only  | 
Avith  shame  and  vexation  at  her  own  folly  and* 


want  of  discernment,  she  forbore  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  subject,  but  was  careful  to  mark 
in  her  manner  towards  Virginia  her  afiectiou  and 
approbation. 

Louis  Davenport  was  one  of  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  the  sisters;  and  be  befaeM 
with  transport  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  Virginia.  The  elastic  step — the  delicate  yet 
healthy  blush-rose  bloom  on  her  cheek — the 
sweet  smile  of  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  lipe — the 
glad  tone,  alt  had  returned,  and  thia  alteration  pro- 
duced such  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  Louis* 
spirits,  that  the  transformation  in  himself  seemed 
almost  magical.  Virginia  wondered  she  bad 
never  known  he  could  be  so  agreeable,  and  Afafy 
declared  herself  quite  charmed  with  him. 

The  exhilaration  of  Louis  became  positive  hap- 
piness, and  a  change  passed  over  all  his  feelings 
and  views  of  life,  when  he  learned  afterwards 
from  Arthur  Virginia's  rejection  of  Augustus  Ver- 
non ;  from  this  time  hope  sprung  up  within  his 
heart  that  he  might  yet  win  the  love  which  he 
priced  above  all  objects  of  earthly  desire. 

Nothing  of  moment  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sherwood  during  the  absence  of  Mar- 
garet and  Virginia,  but  the  marriage  of  Charlotte, 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  defer  until  the 
return  of  her  friends  without  giving  offence  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  something  in  the  mea- 
sured gravity  and  determination  of  this  gentle- 
man's manner,  which  impressed  Charlotte  with 
the  idea,  that  if  he  were  once  offended,  it  would 
be  impossible  afterwards  to  appease  him.  There 
is  something  in  the  displeasure  of  men  of  grave, 
cautious  and  deliberate  natures,  which  impresses 
the  mind  with  a  much  stronger  sense  of  fear,  than 
a  torrent  of  passion  from  the  impetuous  and  im- 
pulsive. We  may  avoid  the  dart  thrown  with 
such  suddenness  and  violence  as  to  make  its  di- 
rection uncertain ;  but  the  rifle  shot  is  deadly 
which  is  sent  by  a  steady  hand  and  a  true  eye. 

Charlotte  was  annoyed  and  provoked  with  her- 
self at  her  increasing  awe  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
her  inability  to  throw  it  off;  indeed  so  strong  did 
this  feeling  become,  that  she  thought  more  than 
once  of  breaking  her  engagement  with  him,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  so  advantageous  an  offer  might 
never  again  present  itself,  all  the  wedding  par- 
aphernalia would  be  lost,  the  neighbors  would 
censure  and  ridicule  her,  and  after  all,  she  might 
remain  Miss  Charlotte  Davenport  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  with  the  additional  mortification  of 
seeing  some  other  woman  mistress  of  the  band- 
some  establishment  over  which  she  might  bare 
presided. 

All  these  considerations  determined  Charlotte 
to  adhere  to  her  engagement,  but  when  the  eve- 
ning of  her  marriage  arrived,  she  felt  rather  re- 
lieved that  Margaret  was  not  present  to  witness 
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the  ceremony.  Virginia  and  Margaret  were  alao 
glad  to  have  escaped  it,  Mrs.  Seldea  told  them 
she  had  deferred  giving  Charlotte  a  dinner  until 
their  return,  but  that  it  would  be  rather  a  hum- 
drum affair  she  expected,  as  Mr.  Wilson  had  so 
decided  an  aversion  to  large  dinner  parties,  that 
ahe'had  determined  to  limit  her  invitations  to  a 
few  of  the  nearest  neighboring  families,  who 
might  be  forcibly  brought  into  contact  like  oil  and 
water,  but  would  be  as  impossible  to  blend  to- 
gether. 

As  they  were  conversing  on  this  subject,  a  note 
was  brought  in  from  Charlotte  to  Margaret,  ex- 
pressing much  regret,  that  she  should  probably 
not  be  able  to  see  her  dear  friends  for  many 
days,  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  rheumatism,  and  was  never  wiliing  she  should 
leave  the  room,  so  that  her  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  reading  to  him,  warming  flannels,  &c.,  &c. 

**  Poor  Charlotte,"  said  Margaret,  after  read- 
ing the  note,  **how  much  she  always  abhorred 
the  office  of  a  nurse." 

**  She  is  paying  the  proper  penalty  for  her  mar- 
riage," said  Arthur,  laughing,  *'l  should  like  to 
see  what  book  Mr.  Wilson  has  selected  for  her 
perusal,  something  dry  as  himself,  no  doubt." 

Mr.  Wilson's  rheumatism,  like  all  earthly  things, 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  day  arrived  for 
Charlotte  and  himself  to  dine  at  Sherwood. 

Charlotte  alighted  from  the  carriage,  accom- 
panied on  each  side  by  Jessie  and  Mary,  the  latter 
hanging  upon  her  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  impede 
every  step  she  made,  to  which  was  added  the 
vexatious  circumstance  of  rumpling  with  her 
hands  a  rich  silk  dress,  which  Charlotte  wore. 
As  if  to  crowu  her  misfortuues,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Mr. 
Wilson's  mother-in-law,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bethune,  arrived  almost  at  the 
same  moment  with  Charlotte  and  Mr.  WiUon. 
Mrs.  Dunlop  greeted  Charlotte  with  the  most 
oppressive  politeness,  Mrs.  Bethune  with  more 
aflfability,  and  Charlotte  hoped  they  would  at 
least  make  a  diversion  in  her  favor,  and  rid  her 
of  the  importunate  caresses  of  little  Mary,  but 
the  hope  proved  vain,  for  the  child  continued  to 
hang  upon  her. 

**  We  owe  you  an  apology,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  turning  to  Mrs.  Selden,  ''for  bringing 
these  young  ladies,  but  their  mamma  must  bear 
the  blame,  for  I  left  the  decision  of  the  question 
to  her  and  she  gave  it  in  their  favor." 

Mrs.  Selden  said  all  that  was  proper  and  kind 
on  the  subject. 

Charlotte  was  not  given  to  blushing,  but  she 
was  uncomfortably  conscious  that  her  very  fore- 
head became  red  ;  she  determined  not  to  look 
towards  Mrs.  Dunlop,  or  Mrs.  Bethune,  she  felt 
that  their  eyes  were  upon  her,  but  a  mysterious 
Bort  of  fascination  compelled  her  to  do  so,  and 


the  expression  of  scorn,  which  added  a  third 
chin  to  the  two  of  which  Mrs.  Duplop  was  io 
constant  possession,  and  a  sort  of  incredulous 
smile  that  played  around  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Bethuno 
were  not  calculated  to  restore  her  tranquillity." 

Jessie  flew  to  her  grandmother's  side,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  a  caress,  and  cast  a  glance  of 
defiance  at  Mary,  which  expressed  plainly,  that 
she  meant  to  rank  herself  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Charlotte,  had  you  not  better  despatch  both 
the  girls  to  the  nursery,  if  Mrs.  Selden  will  allow 
you  to  do  so,  they  are  rather  misplaced  here," 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  observed  Jessie's 
movement  with  displeasure  ;  he  spoke  in  a  tone 
which  was  always  immediately  obeyed  in  his 
family,  though  it  waa  not  elevated  beyond  the  or- 
dinary pitch. 

Charlotte  w^as  perplexed,  disturbed  and  vexed, 
but  determined  to  observe  appearances,  and  mus- 
ter as  much  spirit  to  her  aid  as  possible,  forced  a 
laugh,  and  assuming  a  playful  air,  arose,  saying: 

''Come  my  dears,  Papa  thinks  you  had  better 
go  into  the  nursery,  but  I  will  show  you  how  you 
may  amuse  yourselves  finely." 

"  Papa  thinks  you  had  better,"  repeated  Mr. 
Wilson  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  the  usual  artifice 
of  mothers  to  throw  all  exercise  of  authority 
upon  the  father,  and  reserve  all  the  indulgenee 
for  themselves,  so  as  to  monopolise  the  fondness 
of  the  children." 

No  one  could  have  looked  at  Mrs.  Dunlop 
then,  without  perceiving  that  her  constitutional 
danger  was  apoplexy,  and  Margaret,  pitying  both 
her  and  Charlotte,  rose  hastily  to  the  rescue,  say- 
ing with  a  smile  to  the  children, 

"Jessie  and  Mary  are  my  little  guests,  and  I 
mean  to  entertain  them  myself.  Come  girls,  let 
me  show  you  the  pretty  picture  books  I  brought 
from  Maryland  for  you." 

The  children  flew  instantly  to  Margaret's  side, 
and  she  led  them  away  in  triumph  to  Charlotte's 
inexpressible  relief,  who  involuntarily  drew  a  long 
breath. 

To  some  persons  children  are  naturally  so  at- 
tractive that  they  easily  attach  themselves  to 
those  whom  accident  or  the  course  of  events 
places  in  contact  with  them.  They  find  interest 
and  amusement  in  the  freshness,  the  strangeness 
of  their  thoughts,  an  unspeakable  charm  in  their 
sincerity  and  credulity,  and  diversion  at  the  sim- 
plicity mingled  with  mischief,  with  which  they 
often  blurt  out  unseasonable  truths  to  the  con- 
sternation of  their  hearers.  They  love  too,  to 
trace  the  workings  of  human  nature  in  their  little 
breasts,  with  somewhat  the  same  curiosity  and 
pleasure  with  which  we  look  through  a  glass 
hive,  and  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  work 
its  little  inhabitants  are  carrying  on. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  to  whom 
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children  are  a  great  bore,  a  necessary  evil ;  they  [ 
woold  not  treat  them  unkindly,  but  it  is  always 
a  relief  to  get  rid  of  their  company ;  to  them  ^'  all  j 
boys  are  little  bears/'  and  fill  girls  little  plagues. 
Charlotte  unfortunately  belonged  to  this  class,' 
and  nothing  in  her  present  situation  was  so  irk-  I 
some,  as  the  sort  of  attention,  which  Mr.  Wilson  , 
seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course  she  | 
ahoufd  pay  the  children.     And  even  this  was  not  i 
so  bad,  as  to  feign  a  fondness  she  could  not  feel,  i 
and  which  sate  very  awkwardly  upon  her.     We  ; 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  loving  upon  compulsion,  to  the  . 
natural  heart  it  is  impossible,  but  they,  in  whose 
hearts  Christian  charity  burns  with  its  heaven- 
kindled  flame,  may  find  something  in  every  hu- 
man creature  to  excite  kiudness  and  pity  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  their  good,  and  when  circumstan- 
ces place  any  fellow  being  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  they  will  be  enabled  to  perform 
their  duty  towards  him  u  ith  all  sincerity. 

But  to  return.  As  the  children  quitted  the  room, 
Mrs.  Dunlop  cleared  her  throat  evidently  to  get  rid 
of  a  sort  of  choking  sensation,  then  in  a  slow 
Yoice,  so  measured  that  every  syllable  was  heard 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Selden — ^*  Jessie  unfortunately  inhtritn  an 
unusual  degree  of  sensibility.**  A  fearful  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  word  inherits,  that  it  might 
more  strongly  recall  her  departed  daughter. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  reddened,  but  turuing  to  Mr. 
Selden  remarked  dryly,  '» In  my  opinion,  one 
ounce  of  self-command  and  judgment,  is  worth 
a  pound  of  sensibility.*' 

Charlotte  almost  trembled  and  turned  pale, 
Louis  looked  down,  while  Mrs.  Selden  hastened 
contrary  to  her  wout,  to  utter  almost  an  harangue 
about  self-commaud  and  sensibility,  and  with  the 
most  judicious  and  approved  phrases,  so  to  mys- 
tify her  hearers,  as  to  leave  them  in  doubt  to 
which  of  these  qualities  the  preference  was  to  be 
awarded.  All  thought  Mrs.  Selden  spoke  very  sen- 
sibly, but  were  somewhat  at  a  loss,  as  to  what  opin- 
ions she  entertained.  Ifereud  was  gained,  how- 
ever, she  had  been  speaking  against  time,  and  had 
diverted  the  current  of  the  conversation,  but  she 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  quiet 
stare  of  astonishment,  with' which  Mr.  Selden 
regarded  her,  as  she  was  finishing  her  speech. 

Several  guests  arrived  now  to  the  relief  of  all 
parties,  and  the  conversation  became  general 
There  was  no  more  open  skirmishing  between 
the  hostile  parties,  but  Mrs.  Dunlop  threw  out 
some  catting  reflections  and  inueudoes,  which 
Charlotte  understood  but  too  well,  as  her  rising 
color  showed,  and  it  appeared  to  her  that  she 
never  raised  her  eyes  without  encountering  those 
of  Mrs.  Dunlop  or  Mrs.  Bethuno  fixed  upon  her. 
And  if  she  sedulously  looked  in  another  direc- 
tion it  was  almost  as  had,  for  she  felt  that  every 


glance,  every  word  waswatcJied,  weagkcd  iaiW 
balance  and  found  wanting.  Nordkl  i^  maffccd 
attention  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  treated  Iwratali 
cheer  or  encourage  her,  indeed,  sbe  wa 
of  the  ostenutious  respect,  which  fixed  the  s 
tion  of  every  one  in  company  upoa  ber,  aad  coor 
scions  that  it  only  aggravated  the  ill  will  of  3li». 
Dunlop  and  Mrs.  Bethune  towards  her.  He  waa 
however,  equally  marked  in  hia  atteniioas  la- 
wards  those  ladies,  and  every  tone  and  look 
seemed  to  say,  "I  am  prepared  to  do  my  datyia 
both  sides,  regardless  of  false  eenaibiJitj  and  il- 
liberal prejudices,  and  shall  conduct  mjeelf  so 
judiciously,  as  to  make  you  friends  in  spile  of 
yourselves." 

Charlotte  had  flattered  beraelf  that  there  woaU 
at  least  be  some  enjoyment  mingled  with  the  vea- 
atioos  of  the  day,  it  wonld  be  at  leaat  a  pleasm*  la 
see  Margaret  again,  to  bear  all  she  bad  to  say,  and 
to  appear  invested  with  a  new  dignity  and  im- 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbois.  Bnt  now 
she  knew  so  well  what  was  passing  in  Jlarga- 
ret*s  mind,  though  Margaret  endeavored  to  be  as 
kind,  cheerful  and  natural  in  her  manner  towards 
her  as  ever,  that  she  felt  as  if  an  iceberg  had  risen 
up  between  them ;  and  the  few  neighbois  wbe 
were  present  she  perceived  were  disposed  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Dunlop*8  covert  hostilities  with  amuse- 
ment. 

Charlotte  loved  dress,  not  as  many  women  love 
it,  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  eflfect  prodared 
upon  others,  and  she  bad  dressed  herself  on  this 
occasion  with  unusual  care,  as  she  was  desirans 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  neighbours  in  her 
new  character ;  she  had  thought  particulariy  of 
Sarah  Jackson,  who  had  been  a  rival  candidate 
for  Mr.  Wilsou*s  favor,  and  felt  some  self-com- 
placency at  the  idea  of  the  admiration  and  envy. 
which  would  be  awakened  in  her  heart,  by  her 
dress  and  new  position. 

But  her  quick  ear  caught  a  whispered  reply 
from  Mrs.  Bethune  to  Sarah  Jackson,  which  she 
was  sure  applied  to  her  dress,  and  which  she  knew 
would  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  her  anfortouate 
silk,  as  Mrs.  Bethune  was  the  last  appeal  ia 
matters  of  dress.  **  Very  rich,  very  costly,  bot 
rather  too  fine  for  the  occasion,  and  particularly 
unbecoming" — Something  more  was  said  which 
Charlotte  did  not  hear,  but  w*hicb,  of  coarse,  pro- 
voked and  teased  her  even  more  than  what 
reached  her  ear. 

Even  the  small  comfort  Charlotte  bad  sought 
to  derive  from  speaking  of  proposed  alterations, 
and  embellishments  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
with  the  air  of  importance,  which  her  position  as 
mistress  of  the  establbhment,  gave  her  a  right  to 
assume,  was  destroyed,  by  Mr.  Wilson's  observ- 
ing, in  his  usually  decided  manner,  and  very  dis- 
tinct tone — 
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^^  You  muat  take  me  into  your  couiMels,  Mrs. 
WilaoD,  if  you  propose  any  alterations.  1  think 
it  WAS  Pope,  yes  it  certainly  was  Pope,  who  said, 
he  did  not  like  to  see  even  an  old  post  removed, 
ifi'hich  he  rememherttd  from  his  childhood.*' 

^^  What  a  tiresome  ideal"  said  Arthur,  *'only 
think  of  the  sentimental  rubbish  with  which 
the  world  would  be  filled.  We  had  as  well  live 
in  a  cemetery  at  once,  as  to  bury  the  future  under 
the  relics  of  the  past.  1  should  always  prefer  a 
new  post  to  an  old  one,  a  living  tree  to  a  dead 
one,  and  in  short,  should  cut  ofi*  the  entail  of  ugli- 
ness bequeathed  us  by  the  past  generation  as  soon 
ae  possible.*' 

Mr.  Wilson  glaueed  at  Arthur  for  a  moment, 
as  if  collecting  the  discharge  he  designed  level- 
ling at  him.  **The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of 
apeech  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  very  young 
men,  Mr.  Seldeu,  and  I  will  not  do  you  the  injus- 
tice to  take  you  verbatim  el  literatim" 

**  Indeed,  I  would  not  trust  him,*'  said  Mr.  Sel- 
den,  laughing,  *^  with  an  old  oak  or  elm,  under 
'which  bis  father  and  grandfather  had  played,  if 
it  began  to  exhibit  the  least  vestige  of  decay,  nor 
even  with  the  picture  of  his  great  grand fitther,  if 
it  had  no  beauty  to  recommend  it." 

**  A  man  who  has  no  reverence  for  the  past, 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
and  sent  as  a  pioneer  to  the  west,"  said  Regi- 
nald. 

**  No  such  bad  fate,"  replied  Arthur,  smiling, 
■*a  wild  life  in  the  woods  would  have  its  charms. 
The  Future  is  the  domain  of  Imagination,  the  Past, 
of  Memory,  who  would  not  prefer  Imagination 
to  Memory  ?" 

«•  How  sorry  I  am,"  whispered  Mary  to  Mar- 
garet, *Uhat  Charles  was  obliged  to  leave  us  this 
morning,  he  would  have  been  able,  if  any  one 
could,  to  harmooixo  these  discordant  elements." 

'•Yes,  I  have  wished  ofieu  he  was  here,"  re- 
plied Margaret. 

The  conversation  took  now  a  more  discursive 
and  lighter  turn,  to  the  great  relief  of  Charlotte. 
There  was  no  further  opportunity  for  skirmish- 
ing, though  Mrs.  Duulop  once  availed  herself  of 
a  pause  in  the  conversation,  to  ask  Mrs.  Selden, 
in  a  tone  which  might  be  heard  distinctly  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  room,  if  she  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  very  near  being  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  the  day  before,  in  a  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  she  looked  from  the  comer  of  her  eye  at 
Charlotte,  who  was  known  to  have  listened  favo- 
rably at  one  period  to  this  gentleman's  addresses. 
But  Charlotte  exhibited  no  trace  of  emotion,  for 
ahe  really  felt  none,  but  vexation  with  Mrs. 
Dunlop.  Sinclair  was  no  more  to  her  now,  than 
a  silk  dress  she  had  woru  out  a  year  ago. 

The  day  ended  at  last,  and  the  last  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  as  they  rolled  off,  was  the  most 


agreeable  one  which  had  greeted  the  ears  of  the 
Seldens  during  the  day.  It  had  been  a  day  of 
unusual  constraint  and  exertion,  as  continual  ef- 
fort had  been  necessary  to  make  the  day  pass  off 
with  tolerable  harmony.  The  Seldens  were  dis- 
tinguished by  hospitality,  in  the  highest  and  no- 
blest seuse  of  the  word,  they  not  only  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  their 
guests,  but  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that 
could  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most  unamiable 
or  uninteresting;  nor  did  they  ever  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  covert  insinuation,  or  painful  sug- 
gestion, which  may  often  be  indulged  in,  without 
violating  any  law  of  politeness. 

How  much  happiness,  how  much  kindness  bad 
dwelt  within  these  old  walls ;  but  clouds  must 
gather  over  all  the  habitations  of  earth;  the  most 
lovely  and  beloved  must  prepare  for  the  day  of 
trial,  and  this  thought  often  now  came  across  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Selden,  as  she  looked  around  on 
her  earthly  treasures.  Who  is  wise  enough  in 
the  mysteries  of  our  nature  to  say,  whether  in- 
deed ^*  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  ?*' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

He  died,  he  died 
On  whom  my  lone  devotednesa  was  cast ! 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
/,  whose  wrung  heart  watched  with  him  to  the  last ! 
1  might  not  once  his  taintinK  head  sustain, 
Nor  bathe  his  parched  lip  in  the  hour  of  pain, 
Nor  say  to  him,  **  Farewell." — Uemamg, 

It  was  one  of  those  bright,  clear,  December 
mornings,  which  impart  an  exhilaration  to  the 
frame,  more  delightful  than  the  softness  of  tho 
balmiest  summer  day.  Edith  stood  at  an  open 
window,  drinking  in  the  free,  pure  air,  and  gazed 
on  the  scene  before  her  with  deep  and  silent  de- 
light. Our  individual  tastes  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hidden  analogies,  which  exist  be- 
tween the  outward  world,  and  that  world  of 
wonders  that  lies  hidden  in  every  human  heart. 
Beauty  lies  before  us,. and  around  us,  on  the  lap 
of  creation,  but  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned, 
and  the  loftiest  and  most  excursive  faculties  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  so  limited  in  their  range* 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  glory  around  ua  ia 
visible  to  any  individual.  The  peculiar  manifet- 
tation  of  beauty,  which  strikes  each  one  moet 
forcibly,  is  that  which  best  accords  with  the  in- 
ternal world  that  they  bear  al>out  them,  but  whose 
mysteries  are  as  awful,  and  as  unfathomablay  aa 
if  they  did  not  form  a  part  of  our  natures. 

To  Edith,  a  winter  scene  possessed  pecnliar 
charms,  the  sights  and  sounds  around  her  oo 
this  morning,  inspired  continually  increasing  en- 
ergy and  exhilaration.    A  huntsman's  horo  was 
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heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds 
in  full  chase,  the  woodmau*8  axe  resounded  in 
the  neighbouring  forest,  the  sweet,  clear  note  of 
the  red-bird  seemed  an  invitation  to  go  forth  into 
the  open  air.  She  looked  at  the  tracerj  of  the 
leafless  branches  against  the  clear,  hard  tints  of 
the  sky,  and  admired  the  various  forms  and  out- 
lines of  the  trees,  made  visible  by  the  loss  of 
their  foliage,  coutnisted  with  masses  of  dark  pine 
trees,  whose  sweet,  yet  solemn  murmurings  fell 
feebly  on  her  ear;  and  she  felt  new  courage  and 
strength  arise  within  her  heart ;  new  schemes  of 
usefulness,  new  plans  of  action  presented  them 
selves  to  her  mind,  with  all  of  which  the  idea  of 
her  father  was  combined,  assisting  her  efibrts, 
sympathising  in  her  interests,  sharing  her  trials 
and  her  triumphs,  as  he  had  always  done.  How 
bright,  how  exquisite  were  these  brief  moments, 
but  she  was  suddenly  aroused  from  this  blissful 
vision,  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  neighbouring  post-office.  The 
blood  rushed  suddenly  to  her  heart,  yet  she  an- 
ticipated no  evil,  aa  she  pressed  forward  to  see 
if  there  was  any  letter  for  her. 

Mr.  Travers  took  from  the  letter-bag,  a  large, 
ominous  looking  ship-letter,  and  handed  it  silently 
to  Edith,  who  recoiled  from  it  for  a  moment, 
with  as  much  horror  as  she  would  have  done 
from  a  death- warrant.  The  superscription  was 
certainly  not  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  writing,  and 
Edith*8  hand  trembled  so  much,  she  could 
scarcely  tear  open  the  seal.  Who  cannot  under- 
stand the  speechless  terror  which  paralyzes  every 
faculty  under  similar  circumstances,  with  an  un- 
defined apprehension,  strong  almost  as  convic- 
tion, that  the  unopened  letter  contains  the  intel- 
ligence of  some  dreadful  misfortune. 

As  she  opened  the  letter,  one  inclosed  within 
it  fell  on  the  floor,  but  Edith  went  on  without 
heeding  it.  to  read  the  ominous  epistle,  while  all 
stood  around  her,  gazing  with  awe  and  wonder 
at  the  changes  her  couutenauce  exhibited  during 
the  perusal. 

'* Honored  Miss: — 

•*It  is  my  sad  office  to  communicate  to  you  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  my 
respected  employer,  and  your  honored  father, 
Mr.  William  Fitzgerald.  He  expired  on  Tues- 
day, the  5th  day  of  October,  about  a  quarter  past 
six,  P.  M.  His  illness  was  of  short  duration; 
his  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  Pneumonia.  He 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Mc  Arthur,  one  of  the  best 
physicians  Dublin  could  afford.  He  had  every 
attention  which  could  be  procured,  was  sensible 
to  the  last,  and  departed  this  life  as  became  a  man 
and  a  Christian.  His  remains  are  sent  to  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  at  his  particular  request,  in  the 
*  Black-eyed  Susan/  consigued  to  the  care  of 


J.  Gil  more,  nntil  Mr.  Gerald  Devereox  eaa  ha 
apprised  of  the  melancholy  event-  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Gerald  Devereux  to  state  the  saae 
particulars  herein  contained,  and  to  inform  ham 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  sboold  come  over 
immediately  to  Ireland,  to  conclude  some  ania- 
ished  and  important  bosinees,  in  which  not  obIj 
his  late  uncle,  bnt  himself  is  interested,  the  de> 
tails  of  which  could  scarcely  be  comprehended 
by  a  young  female.  1  shall  continue  to  act  for 
my  late  respected  employer,  until  the  arrivai  of 
Mr.  Devereux.  I  have  placed  the  will,  together 
with  his  letters  and  papers  in  a  box,  and  conaga- 
ed  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  O'Brieo.  a 
worthy  and  reliable  man,  who  goes  over  in  the 
*  Black-eyed  Susan.'  Hoping  that  yon  wiA 
submit  10  the  decrees  of  Providence,  since  soeaer 
or  later  we  must  all  pay  the  debt  of  oatore,  and 
take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  your  late 
father  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.     I  remain, 

**  Your  ob't  humble  servant, 

^'Obadiah  McGrath.** 

Juliana  stood  near  Edith  in  silent  awe,  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  experienced  such  a  sentiment, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  letter  which  had  dropped 
on  the  floor.  Without  uttering  a  word,  Edith 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  take  it,  the  wntieg 
was  her  father^s,  but  the  indistinctness  of  the 
characters,  showed  how  tremulous  was  the  hand 
that  penned  it.     It  ran  thus: 

««Even  in  this  awful  hour,  my  thoughts  are 
more  with  you,  my  darling  child,  than  with  my- 
self. My  end  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  I  shall 
see  your  face  in  this  world  no  more,  my  owa 
Edith.  I  feel  an  humble,  yet  strong  hope  that 
we  shall  meet  in  Heaven.  I  trust  in  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  when  all  other  supports  have 
crumbled  from  b«)ueath  me.  All  earthly  thiD«s 
are  fading,  receding,  but  the  love  of  a  Saviooris 
able  to  bear  me,  without  trembling,  through  the 
dark,  cold  waters  of  the  river  of  death. 

**  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  I 
have  become  sensitile  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  I  hare 
embraced  it  with  my  whole  heart.  Would  to 
God  that  I  had  done  so  earlier,  and  sought  to 
impress  these  great  truths  on  your  heart,  my  love, 
but  I  trust  and  believe  that  my  death  will  be  the 
means  of  opening  your  eyes  to  the  faith  which 
can  alone  carry  us  through  life,  and  support  as 
in  death.  Grieve  not  for  me  as  one  without 
hope.  I  do  not  ask  you  not  to  mourn  for  me,  I 
know  this  would  be  impossible,  we  have  beea 
80  muck  to  each  other,  but  mourn  with  Christiaa 
sorrow,  not  with  earthly  idolatry.  Tell  Gerakl 
it  is  my  greatest  earthly  comfort  to  know  that  he 
will  always  continue  to  be  to  you  an  alfectionale 
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brother,  tell  him  I  leave  every  thing  in  bis  hands, 
be  has  always  been  to  me  a  dear  bod,  and  that 
he  must  read  these  lines  containing  my  last  coun- 
sel to  him,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  and  prepare  to 
meet  his  God,  through  trust  iu  the  Great  Me- 
diator. 

**I  am  composed,  I  fear  not,  my  snfierings are 
not  great— I  thought  once  I  would  give  the  world 
to  have  you  with  me,  but  it  is  best  that  it  cannot 
bo  so,  you  might  have  drawn  my  thoughts  from 
higher,  better  things. 

"  Farewell  dear  Gerald,  dear  Edith,  my  own, 
my  darling.  I  am  passing  through  the  dark 
waters,  but  the  floods  do  not  overwhelm  me,  a 
Saviour's  arm  sustains  me.  God  bless  you  both 
with  His  unspeakable  grace  is  the  last  prayer  of 
your  father.  But  a  little  while  and  we  meet 
again,  think  of  this  my ." 

He  had  evidently  been  unable  to  conclude  the 
sentence,  the  last  words  were  scarcely  legible. 
£dith  read  every  word  of  the  letter,  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  her  heart,  but  she  remained  rigid  and  im 
movable  as  marble,  without  uttering  a  sound,  until 
her  eye  rested  upon  a  lock  of  her  father's  hair, 
which  had  fallen  from  his  letter.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  convulsive 
Bobs  shook  her  frame  with  a  violence  that  terri- 
fied her  awe-struck  friends  who  stood  in  silence 
around  her. 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  agonies  of  mind  which 
Edith  suffered,  to  those  who  have  not  experien 
ced  similar  affliction,  the  description  would  be 
incomprehensible;  to  those  who  have,  it  would 
be  inflicting  useless  pain  to  bring  back  the  recol- 
lection of  such  pangs. 


THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Hark  on  the  eolcmn  night 

How  the  funeral  winds  are  righing! 
Breathing  a  requiem  sad  and  loir, 

For  the  gray  Old  Year  is  dying : 
Darkness  bath  spread  its  pall, 

And  Time  his  steps  seems  staying ; 
How  slowly  doth  their  echo  fall 

Through  the  silent  chamber  straying. 

Hush !  'tis  a  fearful  time — 

And  the  hour  is  dread  and  holy; 
His  breath  is  faint,  nnd  his  pulses  chimo 

More  fitfully  and  slowly  : 
His  eye  is  glazing  now — 

Hush!  stifle  c*eM  thy  sighing! 
Be  still,  and  gaze  on  his  pallid  brow, 

For  the  gray  Old  Year  is  dying. 


Well  may  thy  heart  be  Fad, 

Well  may  thine  eye  be  weepiug^ 
For  many  a  hope  and  joy  of  ihino 

Hath  he  in  his  silent  keeping. 
They  pass  with  the  dying  year, 

And  their  light  knows  no  returning, 
And  thy  soul  shall  mourn  for  the  fleetiog  raj 

That  passed  as  a  meleor^s  burning. 

Come  near— come  bow  thee  down. 

In  the  dust  beside  him  kneeling ; 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  that  solemn  chime  f 

'Tis  the  death-knell  for  him  pealing. 
Would*8t  thou  call  the  dying  back  7 

Alas !  for  the  vain  endeavor ! 
Eleven! — twelve!— it  is  over  now— 

He  is  dead — he  is  gone  forever! 


A.E.E. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKING. 


FROM   LANMAIV*S    HAW-HO-NOO. 

It  is  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  hunting  season  it 
at  an  end.  Albeit,  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the 
noonday  sun  has  become  quite  powerful,  and  the  annual 
offering  has  been  made  to  the  Great  Spirit,  by  the  medi- 
cine men,  of  the  first  product  of  one  of  the  earliest  trees  m 
the  district.  This  being  the  preparatory  signal  for  exten* 
sive  business,  the  women  of  the  encampment  proceed  to 
make  a  large  number  of  wooden  troughs  (to  receive  the 
liquid  treasure),  and  aAer  these  are  finished,  the  varioas 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  are  tapped,  and  the  juice  begins 
to  run.  In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the  party  have  built 
the  necessary  fires,  and  suspended  over  them  their  earthen 
brass,  or  iron  kettles.  The  sap  is  now  flowing  in  copious 
streams,  and  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other  is  at 
once  presented  an  animated  and  romantic  scene,  which 
continues  day  and  night  until  the  end  of  the  sugar  season* 
The  principal  employment  to  which  tlie  men  devote  them- 
selves is  that  of  lounging  about  the  encampment,  8hoot« 
ing  at  marks,  and  playing  the  moccasin  game ;  while  the 
main  part  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  women,  who 
not  only  attend  to  the  kettles,  but  employ  all  their  leisure 
time  in  making  the  beautiful  birchen  mocucks,  fiMrthepve- 
servation  and  transportation  of  the  sugar  when  made ;  the 
sap  being  brought  from  tlie  troughs  to  the  kettles  by  the 
boys  and  girls.  Less  attention  than  usual  is  paid  by  the 
Indians  at  such  times  to  their  meals,  and,  unless  game  it 
very  easily  obtained  they  are  quite  content  to  depend 
upon  the  sugar  alone.  If  an  Indian  happens  to  return 
from  the  river  with  a  fish,  he  throws  it  without  any  cere- 
mony into  the  boiling  sap,  dipping  it  out,  when  cooked* 
with  a  ladle  or  stick;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  often 
find  iu  the  maple  sugar  of  Indian  manufiicture  the 
bones  of  a  trout,  or  some  mora  unworthy  fish.  That 
even  a  bird,  a  rabbit,  or  an  opossum,  is  sometimes  thrown 
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Inipromptu.to  Sutty^—Tenrnfi^^ 
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IMPROMPTU  TO  SULLY.* 

Blest  ort  thou,  Sully,  tbu«  lo  trace 

The  living  lines  of  Beauty's  f^c  : 

The  cheek  of  bloom,  the  brow  of  llioiigrht. 

The  eye  wilh  brii^ht  soul-lortrc  fraughi» 

Lips  of  rubies,  teeth  of  pearls. 

Gulden  sunbeams  wreathed  in  carls ! 

Yes,  Sully  !  thou  art  blest  indeed! 
Oh  !  would  I  could  tlie  pencil  speed 
And  trace  those  features  thus  divins 
Yet,  rapture  purer  still  is  minp. 
For  wlicresoc'er  my  footsteps  more 
I  bear  with  me  in  light  and  love, 
Fairer  than  all  the  hues  of  art. 
Her  image  smiling  in  my  heart  1 
Richmond^  Nov,  18.  N. 

•  Wlnle  it  is  justly  due  the  genius  of  tbis  diptmgimhed 
manner  does  the  poor  Indian  welcome  rctumiug  spnng. '  ^^^-^^^  ^^  ^y  ij^t  iho  portrait,  to  which  alln^ion  is  hfrse 
It  is  now  about  the  middle  of  June,  and   some  fifty 'made,  presents  a  perfectly /t/^r^Ueinaagc  rf  its  fiurongi- 

,     ,  .1  .         nul  it  mav  well  heighten  our  admiration  oi  the  ii»dc*l 

birchen  canoeshavcjust  been  launched  upon  the  waters   ^jVerand  worth  of  one,  who.  in  thus  ^^^^^^ 
of  Green  Bay.    They  are  occupied  by  our  Ottawa  sugar- .  ^^.^^  reacction,  either  on  the  glowing  canvas  or  the  hnmble 
makers,  who  have  started  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mnckiniiw.L^^g^  Ul^^  gcmle  Eve  l)eholding  her  beauty  mimwed  ia 
The  distance  is  near  two  hundred  miles,  and  as  the  canoes   the  "clear,  smooth  lake"  of  Paradise,  delicately  *'surta 
are  heavily  laden,  not  only  wilh  mocucks  of  sugar,  but   back"  delighted  and  suqirLsed ;   unconscious  that  the 


into  tlie  kettle  instead  of  a  fish  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  we 
arc  not  positively  certain  that  the  civilized  fashion  of  eat- 
ing jelly  wilh  roast  lamb  may  not  be  traced  to  the  barba- 
rous custom  of  cooking  animals  in  hot  sap.  That  this  sap 
itself,  when  known  to  be  clear  and  reduced  lo  the  consis- 
tency of  molasses,  is  a  palatable  article,  we  are  ready  to 
maintain  against  tlie  world,  and  we  confess,  that  when 
not  quite  as  fastidious  as  now,  we  have  often  eale^it  in 
truly  dangerous  quantities,  even  in  the  cabin  of  an  Indian. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  sugar  season  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather;  but,even  when  it  is  prolonged 
to  four  or  five  weeks,  it  continues  from  lieginning  to  end 
to  be  one  of  hilarity  and  gladness.  At  such  times,  even 
the  wolfish-looking  dogs  seem  to  consider  themselves  as 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sticking  their  noses  into  the 
vessels  of  sap  not  yet  placed  over  the  fire.    And  in  this 


with  furs  collected 'by  the  hunters  during  the  jiast  winter, 
and  the  Indians  are  travelling  at  their  leisure,  the  parly 
will  probably  reach  their  desired  haven  in  the  course  of 
tm  days.  Well  content  with  their  accumulated  treasures, 
both  the  women  and  the  men  are  in  a  particularly  happy 
mood,  and  many  a  wild  song  is  heard  to  echo  over  the 
placid  lake.  As  the  evening  approaches,  day  after  day 
they  seek  out  some  convenient  landing  place,  and  pitch- 
ing the  wigwams  on  the  beach,  spend  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  night  carousing  and  telling  stories  around  their  camp 
fires,  resuming  thcu:  voyage  after  a  morning  sleep,  long 
after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  east. 
Another  snnset  hour,  and  the  cavalcade  of  canoes  is  qui- 
etly gliding  into  the  crescent  bay  of  Mackinaw,  and, 
teaching  a  beautiful  beach  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  bluff,  the 
Indiana  again  draw  up  their  canoes,  again  erect  their  wig- 
wams. And,  as  the  Indian  traders  have  assembled  on  the 
spot,  the  more  improvident  of  the  party  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  exhibit  their  sugar  and  furs,  which  are  usually 
disposed  of  for  flour  and  pork,  blankets  and  knives,  guns, 
ammunition  and  a  great  variety  of  trinkets,  long  before 
the  hour  of  midnight.  That  the  remainder  of  this  night  is 
devoted  to  feastmg  and  dancing  and  tumultuous  recrea- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  trader  who  would 
obtain  from  the  Indians  their  more  unique  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, usually  visits  the  encampment  on  the  following 
mommg,  when  he  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  from  the 
young  women,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  their  fancy 
mocucks  of  sugar,  all  worked  over  with  porcupine  quills; 
and  a  great  variety  of  beautifully  worked  moccasins,  and 
fancy  bags,  made  of  the  sweet-smelling  deer  skin.  In 
about  a  week  after  their  arrival  at  Mackinaw,  the  Ottawa 
Indians  begin  to  sigh  for  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness; 
and,  before  the  trader  has  left  his  bed  on  some  pleasj.nl 
morning,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  beach  at 
Mackinaw  but  the  smoking  embers  of  a  score  or  two  of 
watch-fircs, 


brilliant  vision  but  beams 

•*  With  an9Kering  lookw 
Of  sympathy  and  love !" 


TENNYSON. 


Then,  in  a  happy  day,  I  fell  on  Alfred  Tennyson's 
poetry,  and  found  there,  astonished  and  delighted,  the 
embodiment  of  thoughts  about  the  earth  around  me  «hieh 
I  had  concealed,  because  I  fancied  them  pecaliar  to  my. 
self.  Why  Is  it  that  the  latest  poet  baa  generally  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young  ?  {Surely 
not  for  the  mere  charm  of  novelty  1  The  reason  is,  that  he, 
living  amid  tlie  same  hopes,  the  same  sphere  of  ob»rra- 
tion  as  they,  gives  utterance  and  outward  form,  to  the  very 
questions  which  va^ue  oud  wordless,  have  been  exerrisiof 
their  hearts.  And  what  endeared  Tennyson  c^?pecially  l» 
me,  the  working  man,  was,  as  I  afterward  diaco%-cred,  the 
altogether  democratic  tendency  of  his  poems.  True,  all 
great  poets  are  by  their  office  democrats  ;  seers  o^"  man 
only  as  man ;  singers  of  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  aspira- 
tions common  to  all  humanity  ;  but  in  Alfred  TcnDysoo 
there  is  an  element  especially  democratic,  truly  leveiief ; 
not  his  political  opinions,  about  which  I  know  noihiag, 
and  care  less,  but  his  handling  of  the  trivial,  cver>-day 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  Brought  up-,  as  I  nnder- 
stond,  in  a  part  of  England  which  possesses  not  much 
of  the  picturesque,  and  nothing  of  that  which  the  vuUar 
call  sublime,  he  has  learnt  to  see  that  in  ail  nature,  ia 
the  hedgerow  and  the,  sandbank,  as  well  as  in  the  Alp 
peak  and  the  ocean  waste,  is  a  world  of  true  sublimity,  a 
minute  infinite— an  ever  fertile  garden  of  poetic  images, 
the  roots  of  which  are  in  the  unfathomable  and  the  eter- 
nal, as  truly  as  any  phenomenon  which  astonishes  and 
awes  the  eye.  The  descriptions  of  the  desolate  pools  and 
creeks  where  the  dying  swan  floated,  the  hint  of  the  sil- 
very marsh  mosses  by  Mariana's  moat,  came  to  me  like 
revelations.  I  always  knew  there  was  something  lw;au- 
liful,  wonderful,  sublime  in  those  flowery  dykes  of  Bat- 
tersea  fields ;  in  the  long  gravelly  sweeps  of  that  lose 
tide  shore- ;  and  here  was  a  man  who  had  put  them  iuto 
words  for  me — Alloa  Locke* 
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Sketch  of  a  Distlngaished  Lawyer. 

The  late  John  H.  Pbttom,  Esq.,  of  Staunton, 
Virginia,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimeDs  that  we 
have  ever  known  of  the  complete  lawyer.  In 
Middle  and  Western  Virginia,  he  was  confessed- 
ly in  the  front  rank  of  legal  men,  and  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  be  was  first  in  that  rank. 
During  the  prime  of  life,  he  pursued  his  profes- 
sion with  a  laborioQs  assiduity  rarely  equalled, 
and  though  as  age  advanced  upon  him  he  re- 
mitted bis  efforts,  he  did  not  discontinue  his  prac- 
tice until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1847,  in  the  6S>th  year  of  his  age. 
None  of  his  co temporaries  secured  a  more  ample 
reward,  either  io  reputation  or  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Peyton  as  a  compleie 
lawyer.  Law  as  a  practical  profession,  has  sev- 
eral departments,  and  it  is  not  uu usual  to  see  a 
lawyer  distinguished  in  some  of  them,  with  a 
compensating  deficiency  in  others^  Sume  prac- 
titioners are  successful  collectors — some  are  much 
esteemed  as  judicious  advisers  in  matters  not 
strictly  legal — some  are  favourite  advocates, 
with  a  sub-division  into  those  who  are  influential 
with  the  court,  and  those  who  are  persuasive  be- 
fore a  jury — some  are  designated  good  judges  of 
law,  or  in  other  words  safe  counsellors,  and  of 
some  the  forte  is  Common  Law  Practice,  while 
others  are  distinguished  as  Chancery  lawyers. 
The  organization  of  the  courts  in  Virginia,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business,  at  least  in  the  interior, 
requires  every  lawyer  to  enter  upon  the  whole 
of  this  miscellaneous  practice — and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  some,  even  good  lawyers,  are 
not  equally  strong  in  every  part.  Mr.  Peyton 
knew  every  part  of  his  profession  thoroughly. 
Ue  had  stutlied  diligently  as  a  student — he  had 
kuowu  ibe  expectant  struggles  of  the  young  prac- 
titioner— be  had  practiced  under  the  old  system 
before  the  re-organization  of  the  Judiciary,  and 
afterwards  under  the  new — he  had  met  in  contest 
the  strongest  men  in  each  department  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  be  had  made  himself  a  champion  in 
all.  We  may  add  that  some  lawyers  who  exhib- 
it the  highest  skill  in  securing  the  rights  of  their 
clients,  are  foolishly  negligent  of  their  own — in 
other  words,  they  let  slip  the  fair,  well-earned 
profits  of  their  profession — not  so  with  Mr.  Pey- 
ton. He  knew  the  value  of  his  professional  ser- 
vices— he  gave  them  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
those  who  applied  for  them,  and  then  he  in- 
sisted upon  just  remuneration.  We  notice  this 
point  jiot  at  random,  but  to  present  a  feature  be- 
longing to  the  character  of  the  complete  lawyer. 

The  characteristic  of  Mr.  Peyton's  life  was  ef- 


ficteiicy.  This  efficiency  had  for  its  elements, 
native  vigor  of  intellect,  great  resoluteness  of 
character,  and  courageous  self-confidence — am- 
ple and  thorough  acquirements,  and  the  quick- 
ness, precision  and  dexterity  of  action,  that  be- 
long  only  to  those  who  have  been  taught  by  a 
varied  experience  to  understand  thoroughly  hu- 
man nature.  In  conversation  Mr.  Peyton  was 
ready,  entertaining  and  instructive.  But  con- 
versation was  not  his  forte,  though  he  was  fond 
of  it.  He  was  not  fluent,  his  manner  was  some- 
times too  direct  for  the  highest  style  of  polished 
social  intercourse  of  a  general  nature,  and  be- 
sides he  had  a  remarkable  way  of  indulging  in  a 
strain  of  covert  satirical  banter,  when  his  words 
would  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  and  particularly  with 
the  expression  of  his  mouth,  that  the  hearer  was 
often  in  an  uucomfortable  state  of  uncertainty 
how  to  take  him.  His  person  was  large,  and  bis 
bearing  dignified,  but  not  gj;aceful.  His  manner 
was  unaffected,  but  not  without  formality,  nor 
was  it  particularly  conciliatory — some  styled 
him  aristocratic,  while  none  could  deny  that  his 
self-respect  and  confident  energy  gave  an  impe- 
rious cast  to  his  demeanour.  We  have  oftener 
than* once  thought  applicable  to  him  in  a  general 
way,  those  lines  of  Terence — 

—•Hum,  confidens,  catus, 
Cum  faciem  videos,  videiur  ease  quaotiviB  pretii, 
Trisiis  Beveritas  inest  in  voltu,  atque  in  verbis  fides. 

His  voice  was  true  and  clear,  and  capable  of 
sufiicient  variety,  but  without  a  single  musical 
intonation,  and  a  little  sharper  than  you  would 
expect  to  hear  from  a  man  of  his  size  and  form. 
If  it  is  asked  what  was  the  style  of  his  speaking, 
it  may  be  replied-^just  what  might  be  expected 
to  belong  to  such  a  man  as  has  here  been  de- 
scribed, that  is  to  say,  never  was  the  speaker  a 
more  complete  reflection  of  the  man,  than  in  bis 
case.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  who  knew 
him  were  ever  surprised  when  they  heard  him 
speak— what  he  said,  was  just  what  they  would 
expect  him  to  say.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
speakers  and  writers,  but  not  always.  Energy, 
reality  aud  efficiency  were  bis  characteristics  as 
a  man,  and  equally  so  as  a  speaker.  Distinct- 
ness of  conception  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his 
excellence — some  great  speakers,  some  even  pre- 
eminently great  speakers,  not  unfrequently  hurl 
unforged  thuuderbolts.  They  feel  the  madden- 
ing impulse  of  the  God,  but  give  forth  their  utte- 
rance before  the  true  prophetic  fury  comes  on. 
Mr.  Peyton's  mind  was  no  Sybil's  cave,  whence 
came  forth  wind-driven  leaves  inscribed  ^ith 
mighty  thoughts  disposed  by  chance,  but  a 
spacious  castle,  from  whose  wide  open  portal  is- 
sued men  at  arms  orderly  arrayed.  ^Ue  had 
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kardfy  opened  bis  case,  when  ihe  hearer  was 
aware  thai  be  had  thought  over  the  whole  of  it, 
bad  a  given  course  to  pursue,  and  would  close 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it.  This  distinct- 
ness  of  conception  comprehended  the  subject  as 
a  whole,  and  shed  its  light  upon  each  detail  be- 
longing to  it.  This  ensured  the  most  perfect 
method  in  all  that  he  said.  Before  he  began  to 
apeak,  be  bad  determined  in  his  own  mind,  not 
only  the  order  of  the  diOereat  parts  of  bis  dis- 
courae,  but  also  their  relative  importance  iu  pro- 
ducing the  general  impression.  Hence  be  m  as 
never  led  away  by  the  tempting  character  of  any 
particular  topic,  to  expatiate  upon  it  unduly— be 
did  not  take  up  matter  irrelevant  to  the  case  be- 
cause it  might  touch  himself  personally,  be  never 
•poke  for  those  behind  the  bar,  nor  did  be 
neglect  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  or- 
der to  pursue  an  adversary  to  utter  discomfi- 
ture. He  spoke  as  a  lawyer,  he  spoke  for  the 
verdict,  aud  expectetiio  gain  it,  by  showing  that 
be  was  entitled  to  it.  SSome  speakers  hope  to 
accomplish  their  object  by  single  or  at  least  suc- 
cessive impulses — now  a  clinching  argumenta- 
tive question— now  a  burst  of  brilliaut  decla- 
m»tion — and  now  a  piece  of  keen  wit,  or  a 
rough  personality.  Such  speakers  forget,  or  do 
not  know  that  a  jury  may  admire,  may  be  di- 
verted, and  even  be  moved,  without  being  won. 
He  that  gains  the  verdict  must  mould,  and  sway, 
and  lead,  and  this  is  to  be  effected,  by  continued 
cousistent  pressure,  rather  than  by  tours  deforct. 
This  Mr.  Peyton  knew  well,  and  be  observed  it 
with  perfect  self-commaud.  His  hearers  came 
away  satisfied  with  the  whole,  rather  than  ti«as- 
nring  up  remarkable  points  and  passages.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  a  cold 
speaker,  who  treated  men  as  mere  intellectual 
machines,  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  pulleys, 
screws  and  levers  of  logic.  Far  from  it;  be  un- 
stood  human  nature  well,  aud  knew  the  motive 
power  of  the  feelings— but  then  be  knew  too, 
that  the  way  to  excite  the  most  effective  sympa- 
thy is  not  to  make  a  loud  outcry,  but  to  make  a 
forcible  exhibition  of  real  suffering— that  the  best 
way  to  rouse  our  indignation  against  fraud,  de- 
ceit or  oppression,  is  uot  to  exhort  us  to  bate  it, 
but  to  show  its  batefulness.  One  of  bis  most 
distinguished  cotemporaries  upon  the  same  cir- 
cuit, (still  living)  was  celebrated  for  his  powers 
as  a  criminal  advocate — bis  manner  was  obvi- 
ously upon  the  pathetic  order,  and  perhaps  a  tri- 
fle too  declamatory.  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
same  cause,  and  have  thought  that  if  the  elo- 
quence of  Gen.  B.  flushed  the  countenance 
quicker,  the  earnestness  *i(  Mr.  Peyton  stirred 
the  heart  deeper.  Of  the  oratory  of  a  class  of 
speakers  by  no  means  rare,  (not  however  inclu- 
ding in  this  class  the  distinguished  jurist  above  al- 


luded to)  it  has  been  well  said  that  *-  Declama- 
tion roars  while  passion  sleeps.**  of  speaking 
justly  characterized  by  this  line,  Mr.  Peyton's 
was  the  precise  reverse.  With  him  tbotight  be- 
came passionate  before  the  expresaion  became 
glowing,  as  the  wave  swells,  before  it  creala  itself 
with  foam. 

Mr.  Peyton*s  language  was  forcible,  pore  and 
idiomatic.  It  served  well  as  the  vehicle  of  hia 
ihoughu,  but  contributed  nothing  to  ibem.  There 
is  a  real  and  legitimate  advantage  belong;iog  to 
the  masterly  use  of  words,  of  which  many  gi^oat 
speakers  know  well  how  to  avail  thenaeelvea. 
Mr.  Peyton  attempted  nothing  of  the  sort.  His 
diction  was  thoroughly  English,  with  a  marked 
preference  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  the 
language,  and  his  sentences  came  out  in  the  noal 
natural  order  with  unusual  clearoesa  and  vigonr« 
but  not  uufrequently  with  a  plainness  that  bor- 
dered upon  homeliness.  His  style*  however, 
was  always  that  of  speaking  aa  distingiiiahed 
from  mere  conversation — ^a  distinction  which 
some  of  our  modem  speakers  forget,  when  in 
order  to  appear  at  their  ease,  they  treat  with  no 
little  disregard,  not  only  the  rules  of  Rhetoric, 
but  the  rules  of  Grammar  as  well,  and  use  words 
aud  phrases  which  are,  (to  take  a  word  from  the 
vocal) ulary  which  we  are  condemning)  nothing 
better  than  slang.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
in  Mr.  Peyton^s  style  the  fruit  of  early  stodiea 
and  high-bred  association,  a  classical  tio^e,  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  the  scholar,  though  perhaps 
uot  appreciable  by  those  for  whom  he  generally 
spoke.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  has 
been  said  of  his  excellent  method,  that  he  re- 
sembled in  this  respect  some  of  our  able  but 
greatly  tedious  lawyers,  who  take  up  in  regnlar 
succession,  every  possible  point  in  tbe  case,  hew- 
ever  minute,  and  worry  us  by  officiously  oiTeriag 
help  where  none  is  needed — so  far  from  it,  he 
showed  his  consummate  skill  as  well  in  what  he 
omitted  as  in  what  he  bandied,  and  aa  a  general 
thing,  bis  speeches  were  shorter  in  duration  and 
yet  fuller  of  matter  than  those  of  his  opponent. 
His  use  of  figurative  language  was  easy  and  na- 
tural, and  not  stinted.  But  his  figures  were  al- 
ways introduced  as  illustrations  and  notaa  arma- 
ments. It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  speaker  who  is 
unable  to  enounce  distinctly  tbe  general  principle 
he  wishes  to  use,  throw  out  an  illustration  to  en- 
able himself  to  pick  out  the  principle  from  it,  er 
at  least  to  give  his  hearers  a  chance  to  do  it  for 
themselves ;  not  so  with  Mr.  Peyton.  He  held 
up  tbe  torch  of  illustration,  not  to  throw  a  light 
forward  to  guide  himself  in  his  own  investiga- 
tions, but  to  euable  tbose  following  the  more 
readily  to  tread  the  road  along  with  him.  He 
bad  a  very  noticeable  fondness  for  recnrring  to 
tbe  primary  fuodameatal  principles  of  morale 
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mud  doubtless  he  was  restrained  by  his  practical 
judiciousness  from  indulging  this  disposition  to 
the  full.  One  of  his  favorite  books  was  Lord 
Bacon's  Essays,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
he  might  himself  have  been  a  distinguished  mo- 
ral essayist. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  his  general  strain 
was  grave.  The  high  idea  that  be  entertained  of 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  gave  himself  to  it,  alike  precluded 
either  levity  or  carelessness.  However,  he  was 
fully  able,  and  quite  ready  upon  occasion,  to 
avail  himself  of  a  keen  wit,  that  was  all  the  more 
effective,  because  it  was  dry  aud  sarcastic.  It 
occurs  to  us  to  mention  an  instance  well  known 
in  his  circuit,  not  illustrative  of  his  severity,  but 
only  of  bis  pleasantry.  In  a  criminiil  prosecu- 
tion, he,  as  prosecuting  attorney,  was  opposed 
by  two  gentlemen  of  ability,  whose  pathos 
had  been  so  great  as  so  draw  abi/udant  tears 
fronh  their  own  eyes.  One  of  them  a  geutleman 
BOW  occupying  a  distinguished  national  position 
was  noted  for  the  facility  with  which  be  could 
cover  over  bis  brilliant  eloqueuce  with  the  liquid 
Tarnish  of  his  tears.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
been  signally  lachrymose,  and  supported  by  his 
colleague  in  the  same  way,  the  sensation  produ- 
ced was  very  considerable.  Mr.  Peyton  com- 
menced his  reply  by  regretting  the  disadvantage 
the  Commonwealth  laboured  under,  in  being  rep- 
resented by  him  who  was  a  very  poor  hand  at 
crying,  and  certainly  was  not  able  to  cry  against 
two  at  a  time.  The  ludicrousness  of  the  expres- 
sion completely  neutralised  the  pathos  of  bis  op- 
ponents. He  ^was  not  averse  either  to  a  bit  of 
farce  now  and  then,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
story  told  of  him.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, a  lawyer  wished  to  adorn  a  moving  passage 
of  a  speech  he  was  just  rising  to  make,  with  an 
apposite  example,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Peyton 
sitting  beside  him,  to  help  him  to  the  name  of  the 
man  in  the  BibUt  who  would  have  his  pound  of 
llesb.  With  imperturbable  gravity  he  answered 
Absalom  !  The  effect  of  this  coufounding  Sbaks- 
peare  and  Scripture  may  be  imagined. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Peyton  was  thoroughly 
famished  in  every  part  of  his  profession — in  one 
department  his  qualifications  were  peculiar  and 
nnsurpassed.  Without  disparngement  of  others, 
it  may  be  said,  we  think,  that  he  was  the  best 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia He  was  the  lawyer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  be  treated  the  Commonwealth  as  a  client, 
and  laboured  for  her,  with  the  same  industry, 
seal  and  fidelity  that  he  manifested  in  behalf  of 
any  other  client.  The  oft- quoted  merciful 
maxim  of  the  Common  Law  **  better  that  ninety 
and  nine  guilty  men  should  escape,  than  that 
one  innocent  man  should  sufl*er,*'  he  interpreted 


as  a  caution  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  innocent* 
and  not  as  an  injunction  to  clear  the  gailty — and 
he  laboured  to  reduce  the  per  centage  of  rogues 
unwhipt  of  justice,  as  low  as  possible.  With  a 
clearness  and  force  rarely  equalled,  would  he 
point  out  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  guilty, 
in  order  that  the  innocent  might  be  safe,  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  absolute  consistency  of  strict  justice 
with  true  mercy.  So  simply  and  earnestly  would 
he  do  this,  that  he  not  only  bouud  the  consciences 
of  the  jury,  but  also  made  them  feel  that  they 
were  individually  interested  in  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  Here  his  clear  perception  of 
the  moral  principles  upon  which  rests  the  Penal 
Code,  and  his  fondness  for  recurring  to  general 
principles  stood  him  in  great  stead.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  bear  him  expatiate  upon  this  theme, 
for  upon  no  other  was  be  more  truly  eloquent. 
Mr.  Peyton  served  at  different  times  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  but  we  speak 
not  df  him  as  a  politician.  Our  purpose  has 
been  solely  to  exhibit  some  of  the  qualities  which 
made  him  an  eminent  member  aud  ornament  of 
the  Legal  Profession. 

S.  L.  C. 
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Well  might  I  linger,  ye  beloved,  here 
No  voice  of  gladness  lureth  roe  away, 

While  choral  music  oi  the  ever  dear 
Eutreote  my  stay. 

No  fairy^s  stiver  hand,  with  beckoning  sign, 
Attracts  my  helpless  will  across  the  sea. 

While  loviiig  lingers  with  mine  own  entwine, 
And  fetter  me. 

Yet  I  must  leave  you,  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Oh !  wonder  not  that  thus  1  haste  to  go, 
Life's  mission  speedeth  like  a  carrier  dove 

Still  to  and  fro. 

Rest  does  not  dwell  on  earth  among  the  living, 
The  pulse  that  resteth  beats  no  more  for  aye. 

The  heart  stops  not  iu  asking  and  its  giving 
A  single  day. 

It  is  the  same  in  pleasure  as  in  pain, 

The  horn*  of  life  admits  no  broken  draught. 
All  frugal  sparing  of  the  mead  is  vain ; 
It  must  be  quaflTd. 
ABiTt7RUs,  July  21.     Abiems,  Aug.  6.    Abbkits,  Oct.  10. 

G.  6. 

*  The  old  Teuton  revellers  used  horns  without  support- 
ing  feet,  which  the  drinkers  were  forced  to  empty  at  once, 
as  they  could  not  be  put  away. — Note  to  F&itbiof's 
SaoAi  ^  TegTksr. 
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JUDITH  BENSADDIs 

A  TALE. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  STUDENT'S  RETURN. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  my  wa- 
king dreams  were  interrupted  by  the  servant 
who  announced  that  the  stage  coach  would  soon 
be  at  the  door.  I  got  up,  dresfied  myself  in  a 
hurry,  and  wrote  another  adieu  to  my  love; 
which,  although  but  five  lines  in  length,  was  suf- 
ficient to  carry  me  away  again  into  the  fairy  land 
of  dreams;  there  I  sat  with  my  elbow  on  the 
table  and  my  head  on  my  hand,  till  the  servant, 
supposing  me  asleep,  jogged  me.  I  started  np, 
hastened  down  to  the  bar,  and  called  for  my  bill, 
which  the  clerk  had,  rather  strans^ely  I  thought, 
declined  to  furnish  until  now.  When  he  gave  it 
to  me,  I  found  the  surgeon*s  and  all  as  I  had  re- 
quested, made  out  in  full,  hut  unexpectedly  paid 
by  Mr.  Von  Caleb,  according  to  a  receipt  append- 
ed. With  the  bill  the  clerk  also  handed  me  two 
other  papers ;  the  one  was  a  sealed  packet  di- 
rected to  myself,  and  the  other  a  receipt  for  me 
to  sign,  acknowledging  that  my  bill  was  present- 
ed with  the  receipt  as  aforesaid,  and  that  a  packet 
was  given  me,  directed  as  aforesaid,  and  sealed 
with  a  seal  having  the  word  »*  Fidelity''  for  its 
motto.  "Who  wrote  this?"  I  asked.  *'Mr. 
Von  Caleb,"  answered  the  clerk,  who  added 
that  Mr.  V.  was  a  very  particular  man  in  doing 
business.  **  Yes,  (said  I,)  he  seems  to  know  how 
to  guard  against  tricks  upon  travellers." 

1  had  scarcely  signed  the  receipt,  before  I  was 
•uromoned  to  take  my  seat  in  the  coach.  I  handed 
the  clerk  my  billetdoux,  thrust  the  papers  into 
my  pocket,  and  hastened  out.  On  taking  my 
■eat  I  looked  up  at  Judith's  window — it  was 
lighted — her  sadly  declining  form  was  distinctly 
•hadowed  forth  upon  it,  with  the  head  resting  on 
the  hand,  as  if  she  wore  looking  down  upon  me. 
**  Shade  of  my  beloved,  (said  I  in  my  full  heart,) 
— shade  of  my  beloved,  fare  thee  well,  fare  thee 
well."  The  whip  cracked,  the  wheels  rattled 
over  the  pavement,  and  I  no  more  saw  even  the 
shade  of  my  beloved.  **Now  we  are  parted  in- 
deed," said  my  heart,  aching  and  not  ceasing  to 
ache. 

I  was  driven  rapidly  to  Lancaster,  heavy  with 
grief  and  watching,  yet  unable  to  rest  from  the 
spontaneous  workings  of  the  imagination.  The 
dear  image  floated  continually  in  the  fields  of 
mental  vision;  the  music  of  that  voice  still 
•weetly  chimed  upon  fancy's  ear;  those  eyes 
whose  look  could  never  be  forgotteii«  ahed  in* ' 


cessant  lovebeams  into  my  sool ;  and  that  per* 
soft  heart— I  felt  it  beating  yet  responaively  to 
mine. 

I  spoke  not  to  my  fellow- paasengere.  I  hcaid 
not  their  conversation.  Time  and  apace  weie 
flying  past,  as  the  vehicle  crushed  the  pebWeas*" 
the  road,  and  the  flint-stone9  sparkle<l  under  the 
armed  hoofs  of  the  horses;  hot  I  marked  nottfie 
flight  of  time  or  space ;  my  spirit  was  away  with 
Judith,  first  in  the  parlor,  next  in  the  eteamboat 
— watching  the  tear-drops  as  they  fell  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  palpitations  of  that  alTectioaato 
heart;  and  my  thoughts,  like  apiritaal  measea* 
gers,  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  reeeaaesoT 
that  throbbing  breast,  and  to  find  my  own  image 
cherished  as  a  nursling  there.  Thus  I  enjoyed  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  fact,  that  aUbougfa  time 
and  space  might  separate  onr  bodies,  our  souls 
could  still  melt  and  mingle  into  one. 

At  the  breakfast  house,!  took  the  opportunity 
to  open  the  sealed  packet  that  I  received  at  the 
bar.  Under  the  envelope  I  found  two  sealed 
billets ;  the  one  was  superscribed  in  Judith's  haad- 
writing,  and  contained  something  hard.  I  opened 
the  other  first  to  have  it  out  of  the  way.  I  lead 
as  follows : 

*'  Mr.  Garame, — Pardon  me  for  osiog;  a  tinle 
art  to  do  you  an  act  of  justice,  which  yon  might 
have  declined  otherwise  to  accept ;  but  which, 
as  agent  for  my  oousin  Nathan  Beusaddlrlcoakl 
not  in  good  conscience  neglect,  nor  would  be  be 
satisfied  to  learn  that  it  was  omitted.  Your  kind- 
ness to  his  daughter  has  put  you  to  considerable 
expense  and  trouble.  The  enclosed  note  of  ooe 
hundred  dollars  may  reimburse  the  expense;  bat 
for  the  trouble,  which  you  would  count  as  noth- 
iug,  and  for  the  generous  kiud-heartedue^.  which 
we  count  above  all  price,  I  know  not  what  eooi- 
pensation  we  can  make  you,  except  you  con- 
clude to  take  my  sweet  young  cousin  herMlf. 
However  that  may  be,  I  pray  the  God  of  I^ael 
to  reward  your  goodness  with  every  blessing. 

Farewell,  kind  friend,     Isaac  Voiv  Calkb." 

This  was  all  quite  agreeable.  Agreeable  in 
matter  because  delicately  agreeable  in  maoaer. 
I  thought  I  saw  my  Judith's  delicate  tact  in  the 
management  of  this  little  afiair.  The  other  noto 
was  surprisingly  interesting. 

*•  Two  o'clock. — How  can  I  sleep,  when  the 
sonnd  of  the  wheels  that  are  to  carry  yon  away 
will  soon  be  heard  in  the  street  ?  My  consia. 
Von  Caleb,  sends  me  word  that  he  is  awake,  aad 
will  take  care  that  yon  receive  whatever  com- 
munication I  may  yet  have  to  make.  Tkiaoalj 
I  would  repeat  to  my  dear  friend :  In  yoor  happy 
valley  think  of  your  Judith ;  hot  be  pradent  and 
destroy  not  your  happiness  and  conseqoemly 
ber*8,  by  obeying  your  desire  at  the  exponae  ii 
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your  judgment  and  conscience.  If  after  reflec- 
tion you  cannot  marry  a  Jewess — yet  I  know 
that  you  love  one — always  love  her.  Yes,  my 
heart  tells  me  that  you  will.  Write  at  all  events 
before  June — as  a  friend,  if  nothing  more.  The 
enclosed  memorial  was  brought  from  England 
by  cousin  Von  Caleb,  and  put  into  his  trunk 
when  he  left  Boston.  He  had  forgotten  it  until 
after  he  went  to  bed.  He  has  sent  it  to  me,  ask- 
ing what  I  would  do  with  it.  I  give  it  to  my  be- 
loved preserver,  knowing  that  he  will  value  it  as 
a  keepsake ;  and  value  it  the  more,  if  he  should 
never  again  see-^— Oh,  that  painful  thought!  let 
it  die  in  silence.  Farewell,  once  more,  dear 
friend,  farewell,  farewell.  J.  B." 

The  last  words  of  this  note  were  blotted  with 
tears.  With  trembliug  hands  and  a  beating  heart, 
1  unwrapped  the  memorial,  wonderiug  what  it 
could  be  that  under  its  wrappings  felt  roundish 
and  hard  like  a  coin,  but  considerably  larger. 
Think  of  my  exultation,  when  I  discovered  it 
to  be  an  elegantly  wrought  golden  locket-case, 
which  opeued  with  a  spring,  and  exhibited  to  my 
eyes  a  perfect  miniature  likeness  of  my  own  Ju- 
dith !  Oh.  that  sweet  face !  That  well-formed 
bust!  Whilst  I  leaned  over  and  devoured  this 
picture  with  my  eyes,  I  was  called  to  breakfast. 
**  Breakfast  indeed  !  (said  my  heart:)  Who  could 
leave  such  a  feast  of  the  soul  to  put  coarse  vinnds 
into  his  stomach?  Let  the  body  wait  for  its 
earthy  nutriment,  until  the  spirit  is  satisfied  with 
tliis  celestial  nectar  and  ambrosia."  So  I  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  portrait — kissed  it — ihen  gazed 
— then  kissed  it  again,  alternately,  until  the  stage- 
driver's  signal  roused  me.  I  put  the  dear  jewel 
into  my  pocket,  and  resumed  my  place  in  the 
coach.  Away  we  went  with  whirling  wheels, 
which  left  behind  them  a  train  of  dust  ground 
from  the  stones  of  the  pavement.  At  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  an  hour  was  I  carried  homewards, 
but  away  from  the  place  where  [  had  parted  with 
Judith.  Nine  times,  according  to  my  conjecture, 
did  I  read  my  Judith's  note ;  and  nine  times  steal 
a  look  at  her  portrait,  before  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner at  Lancaster.  I  dined  without  appetite,  and 
continued  ray  journey  towards  Harrisbui'g.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the  sleeping 
house.  I  went  supperless  to  bed,  and  after  toss- 
ing about  till  midnight,  fell  iuto  a  troubled  sleep. 
At  Lancaster  1  had  suspended  my  beautiful  lock- 
et-case by  a  ribbon  about  my  neck,  and  put  it 
into  my  bosom  directly  against  my  heart.  I  was 
wakened  out  of  my  unquiet  sleep  by  some  un- 
usual sensation.  I  felt  for  what  was  uppermost 
in  my  thoughts,  the  golden  treasure  of  my  bo- 
som ;  and  behold  !  I  found  it  drawn  it  out  and 
lyiag  at  the  full  length  of  the  ribbon,  towards  the 
Ifoat  aide  of  the  bed.     I  knew  inelantly  thai 


some  rogue  had  attempted  to  filch  it,  and  had 
failed  only  from  my  ready  wakefulness.  I  sus- 
pected a  fellow  passenger,  who  slept  in  the  room 
with  me.  I  had  that  afternoon  detected  him 
eyeing  my  jewel,  once  that  I  drew  it  out  to  take 
a  sly  look.  I  thought  then  that  he  coveted  my 
treasure,  and  had  the  look  of  a  rogue.  For 
safety,  therefore,  I  locked  it  up  in  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  trunk ;  hard  as  I  felt  the  self-denial 
to  be,  when  I  deprived  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  my  Judith's  likeness,  some  ten  or  twelve 
times  a  day. 

By  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  again 
on  my  way.  At  Harrisburg  I  ate  a  little  break- 
fast; then  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  I  reached 
Carlisle  early  in  the  afternoon.  Here  my  strength 
and  spirits  began  to  fail  so  greatly,  that  I  doubted 
my  ability  to  pursue  the  journey  without  a  day*e 
rest.  The  extraordinary  scenes  in  which  I  had 
been  engaged  during  three  weeks,  had  kept  me 
in  a  state  of  constant  excitement ;  ten  days  con- 
finement in  Philadelphia  had  impaired  my  health, 
and  now  two  days  of  violent  emotion,  watchfii^ 
ness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  had  exhausted  me. 
Such  a  protracted  strain  upon  the  nervous  sye*- 
tera,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep 
and  fatigue  of  travelling,  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear  without  a  distressful  prostra- 
tion of  both  corporeal  and  mental  powers.  In 
the  case  of  one  who,  like  myself,  is  constitution- 
ally subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  the  necessary 
consequence  would  be  a  state  of  deep  mental 
dejection,  accompanied  with  sombre  and  dispir- 
iting views  ou  all  subjects.  I  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  a  change,  which  on  this  second  day 
of  my  journey,  began  to  come  over  my  spirit* 

I  frequently  read  my  dear  Judith's  note ;  at 
first  in  the  morning  with  the  same  unmixed  plea- 
sure as  on  the  preceding  day;  but  in  the  after- 
noon the  word  Jewess  began  to  grate  a  little  on 
my  feelings,  and  to  suggest  some  thoughts,  tran- 
sient and  obscure,  yet  rather  unpleasant;  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  a  general  impression,  that 
my  happiness  in  love  would  have  been  complete, 
if  with  all  its  positively  agreeable  circumstances, 
this  unfortunate  one  of  my  beloved's  Judaism 
had  not  been  mingled. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  I  recognised 
clearly  the  features  of  the  Great  Valley,  my  na- 
tive laud,  with  which  previously  to  the  last  few 
months,  all  the  afiectious  and  pleasures  of  my 
life  had  been  associated.  Here,  though  with  le« 
sublimity  of  mountain  and  less  variety  of  low 
ground,  were  the  parallel  ridges,  and  the  wide 
interval  of  rich  slopes,  with  their  limestone  roc ke 
and  rivulets;  all  which  reminded  me  atrongly 
of  the  objects  of  my  boyish  delight.  This  ef- 
fect of  scenery  to  revive  okl  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling*  wae  increased  on  the  third  dajs 
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when  I  fell  partially  refreshed  afier  some  boors 
of  sound  sleep.  I  had  pursued  my  journey  not- 
withstanding; my  exhaustion:  l»etter  probably  bad 
it  been  for  me,  if  my  impatience  to  reach  borne 
had  permitted  me  to  stop  and  recruit  my  wasted 
strength.  However,  on  the  tbinl  day  I  saw  the 
country  assuminir  more  and  more  the  appear- 
ance of  my  native  land ;  then  more  and  more 
did  my  thoughts  revert  to  former  days — days  of 
calm  delight  iu  study,  or  cheerful  arausemeut,  in 
rambling  over  hill  and  dale,  fi:<hingin  deep  shady 
pool,  or  gatheriug  flowera  on  meadow  sides  or 
wild  mountain  Ateeps. 

With  the  revival  of  old  and  fixed  habits  of 
mind,  my  new  delirium  of  pa8Hi4»n  began  to  abate; 
not  that  1  ihuught  Juilith  less  beautiful  or  less 
worthy;  but  now  when  the  placid  currentofold 
thoughts  and  feelings  was  started  fresh,  the  new 
torrent  of  amorous  passion  began  naturally  to 
exhaust  itself.  Judiili,  all  charming  as  she  was. 
no  longer  engrossed  all  my  powers  of  thou*:;ht 
and  feeling.  Her  lovely  prei^ence  with  all  its 
affecting  circumMances,  our  parting  with  its  un- 
utterable emotions  of  delight  and  sorrow,  had 
raised  within  me  a  turind  and  overwhelming 
tempest  of  feeling,  which  had  so  far  abated  under 
the  influences  just  mentioned,  that  calm  reason, 
could  now  begiu  to  shoot  some  rays  of  its  light, 
through  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  the  mind.  \ 
Yet  the  meutal  fluctuations  that  followed,  ought' 
perhaps  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  the  disease 
of  low  spirits,  as  to  the  efl*orts  of  reasou  to  sway 
the  violence  of  passion.  I  shall  not  stop  to  phi- 
losophise, but  proceed  with  my  story. 

Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  third  day  of  my  travels,  the  word 
Jewess  in  the  dear  note  so  often  read,  began  to 
strike  positively  disagreeable  impressions  upon 
my  mind.  Whilst  *I  would  be  musing  on  my 
lovely  Judith,  and  seeing  her  with  fancy's  eye 
arrayed  in  all  her  charms,  that  troublesome  word 
**Jewess"  would  come  with  some  ugly  thought 
behind  it,  and  dissipate,  as  with  a  wizard's  spell, 
the  fascinating  colors  of  the  vision. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  1  entered  Virginia, 
the  souriug  tendency  of  my  thoughts  increased. 
More  frequently  would  that  detestable  word  re- 
turn and  trouble  the  sweet  current  of  my  feel- 
ings. ** Jewess,"  "Jewess,"  would  I  say  to  my- 
self, and  that  too  in  spite  of  myself.  "Am  I 
really  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  ?  Am 
I  to  connect  myself  with  that  accursed  race  ?" 
Every  successive  day  would  such  villainous 
thoughts  rush  in  more  obtrusively.  When  I 
looked  at  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
way,  and  at  the  ever-changing  views  occurring 
along  the  road,  and  recognized  the  likeness  of 
my  dear  homestead  in  many  a  wood-crowned 
hill  and  rocky  vale,  I  would  think  of  my  youth- 


ful delights,  and  the  long  faibifiar 
whom  I  loved ;  then  gliding  from  I 
future,  my  heart  would  take  the 
to  the  home  and  society  of  my  fo 
imagine  what  new  pleasores 
with  her.  and  with  what  new  cfaa 
invest  my  future  dwelling   place  in  t 
land ;  then  uncalled   for,  woold   tile  nSBe  nni 
other  loathsome  ideas  come  in  like  iasfis  wi  Sn- 
tan,   and  thrust  their  nely  visages  iato  dK  -very 
foreground  of  the  picture.      ** Jewes*,"  •-Jew- 
ess," would  I  repeat  as  if  by  sooie  in^^siinnsl' 
the  arch  fiend.     Yes,  a  Jewess  is  to  be  ny  wife. 
xMy  children  are  to  be  balf-biooded  Jews.     My 
neighbors  are  to  point  at  her  as  we  pans  by  nni 
say,  **  That  is  the  Jewess."     When  we  ge  is 
church — we,  do  I  say  ?     Perhaps  she  wiB  naf  go 
to  church ;  but  be  wishing  for  her  Rabbi  and  her 
synagogue  ;  but  suppose  that  to  com plimnce  with 
my  desire,  she  do  go  to  church ;  then  e^crr  eye 
is  upon  her — whispers  go  roand,  **Tbe  Jc 
has  come  to  chnrch !     Do  yon   know 
she  is  likely  to  be  converted  ?'*  ami  so  on.   Then 
the  minister  preaches  at  her,  and  deals  ont  anath- 
emas against  the  nnl>elieving  Jews — and  I  ass  ts 
lie  reproached,  and  to  reproach  myself  for  the  in- 
consistency of  professing  Christianity,  and  yet 
marrying  an  unbelieving  Jewess,  and  making  her 
the  mistress  and  the  mother  of  my  family.    Oh 
how  can  i  do  it  ? 

I  groaned  with  horror  at  these  reflections ;  na- 
able  to  banish  them  as  baseless  fancies,  and  ▼excd 
with  myself  for  admitting  them.  Bnt  everyday 
they  crowded  harder  into  my  mind,  aseamtng  at 
each  return  more  grim  and  appalling  aspects.  la 
vain  did  I  muster  facts  and  affections  against  them. 
Judith's  personal  charms;  Judith's  amiabletem- 
per  extraordinary  intelligence,  admirable  genins, 
exquisite  accomplishments,  fascinating  maaaeis 
— our  congenial  tastes,  our  mutual  lore,  her  gen- 
erous ple<lge  to  me,  my  assurances  to  her — all 
that  had  filled  and  captiratcd  my  soul  for  weeks 
— all  were  brought  forward  on  the  side  of  love, 
and  admitted  on  the  other  side  to  be  true — ^yet 
could  not  nil  these  considerations  banish  the  hate- 
ful accompaniments  of  the  cursed  word,  "Jew- 
ess !"  Still  would  it  come  and  fetch  its  gobltn 
retinue  of  conscientions  scruples  and  ingrained 
prejudices. 

Sometimes  indeed  my  love  was  victorions,  and 
beat  this  haggard  crew  out  of  the  field.  Jndith 
would  rise  in  all  her  charms  before  my  imagina- 
tion— memory  would  tell  the  aflTecting  story  of 
our  grief-born  union  of  hearts — reason  wonld 
demonstrate  her  inestimable  worth — impassioned 
fancy  would  adorn  ber,  as  nature  bad  adorned 
her.  with  the  hues  and  lineaments  of  angelic  k>T- 
liness,  and  my  heart  would  be  feeding  on  tfaedeli- 
cious  vision*     But  then,  (my  blmck  bile  beginning 
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to  work,)  all  of  a  suddeD.  like  the  harpies  of' 
old,  and  quite  as  aboraiDHble  as  those  mon- 
sters, a  new  flight  of  black  vulturioe  thoughts 
would  descend  upon  the  banquet  of  my  soul, 
and  change  the  zest  into  nausea  by  their  defile- 
ments* ** Jewess,**  '*  Jewess,"  would  I  ngaiu 
mutter  like  a  demoniac.  **  A  Jewish  wife  must 
make  me  miserable.  When  I  teach  my  child  ten 
tba  doctrines  of  Christianity,  their  Jewish  mother 
will  be  a  hindrance  to  their  fnith  and  a  grief  to 
mine.  I  must  either  omit  the  worship  of  God  iu 
my  family,  or  be  disturbed  in  my  devotions  by 
the  thought,  that  when  I  utter  the  Saviour's  name 
ftud  express  my  reliance  on  his  mediation,  the 
partner  of  my  bosom,  whether  she  kneel  like  a 
bypocrite,  or  sit  like  an  infidel,  will  in  her  heart 
mttach  the  title  of  impostor  to  that  venerable 
Bume.*'  Then  would  my  heart  rise  up  with  dis- 
goet  against  the  whole  race  of  uubelieving  Jews, 
ancient  and  modern.  Then  iu  rapid  succession 
would  texts  of  Scripture,  facts  in  history,  pas- 
sages in  books  of  travels,  and  all  tliat  I  bad  read 
or  beard,  that  was  dishonorable  to  the  Jews,  rise 
up  in  my  memory  and  fill  me  with  detestation  of 
the  very  name  of  Jew.  '*  The  Jews !  The  stiff- 
necked,  bard -hearted  race,  (would  I  mutterliit- 
terly,)  who  provoked  the  patiouce  of  God,  until 
Ue  by  bis  prophets  cursed  and  banned  them  out 
of  bis  mercy  and  from  the  pale  of  human  society, 
and  made  them  a  hissing  and  a  curse  among  all 
nations.'*  Did  they  not,  like  furious  demons,  cry 
oat,  "Crucify  him,  crucify  him?*'  And  how 
many  acts  of  fiendish  malignity  and  loathsome 
baeeness.  have  they  committed  ?  They  are  hated 
by  all  nations,  by  Christian,  Mussulman,  Pagan 
— "  by  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage" — all  con- 
cur in  executing  the  Divine  curse  upon  them. 
And  I  am  to  marry  one  of  them!  Oh,  why  was 
so  beautiful,  so  amiable  a  creature  born  of  the 
aeeursed  race  ?  The  miserly  knavish  race !  The 
ecora  and  the  detestation  of  travellers  in  Po- 
land, and  wheresoever  stranger*  are  exposed  to 
tbeir  knavish  tricks  and  uupriucipled  exactions! 
Faugh!  The  squalid  occupants  of  suburbs  and 
streets,  where  a  decent  passenger  is  nauseated 
by  their  filth !  The  bearded  venders  of  old 
clothes ! '  The  malignant  Shy  locks  of  the  money 
market!  Their  very  name  hns  become  a  term 
for  villainy  and  extortion.  Jtw  signifies  miser 
aod  rogue.  Yet  these  people  I  must  take  into 
my  bosom  for  my  wife*s  sake — and  call  them 
cousin  1 

Such  was  often  the  train  of  my  reflections,  es- 
pecially when  the  evil  spirit  of  melancholy  diflu- 
sed  his  bile  over  my  thoughts.  Judith  herself 
was  always  lovely  to  my  soul ;  the  black  demon 
coukl  not  dim  the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  nor  stain 
tbe  purity  of  her  character,  except  by  incorpo- 
ntiog  ber  with  the  mass  of  ber  nation,  to  as  to 


obscure  the  merits  that  shone  out  from  her  charm- 
ing individuality.  But  the  one  fact  personal  to 
her,  her  Judaical  education,  combined  with  pre- 
judices against  her  people.  haras8ed  me  from  day 
to  day.  and  crossed  the  path  of  my  love  with  an 
omen  too  sinister,  and  too  obviously  real,  to  be 
any  lonj^er  ret;arded  as  a  mere  freak  of  the  brain, 
originating  iu  mehmcholy. 

The  contest  of  antagonist  principles  began  at 
last  to  assume  a  degree  of  regularity,  after  the 
misty  turbulence  of  my  feelin^A  had  measurably 
subsided.  But  the  violence  of  the  mental  strife 
rather  increased,  as  the  opposing  principles  began 
more  distinctly  to  array  themselves  for  the  con- 
test. I  will  not  call  it  a  contest  between  love 
and  reason,  for  there  was  evidently  much  reason 
on  the  side  of  love;  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  other 
side,  there  was  not  only  a  host  of  prejudices,  but 
something  besides,  of  giant  force  and  of  ghastly 
aspect. 

Tbe  agony  of  the  struggle  was  temporarily 
abated  by  the  appearance  of  my  beloved  Rock- 
bridge. When  1  entered  its  confines  I  hailed 
with  delight  the  grim  aspect  of  the  Jump  iVloun- 
tain,  as  he  reared  bis  black  and  shaggy  bn>w 
over  the  border  of  the  landscape.  Not  less  did 
tbe  great  Hogback  please  my  eye,  when  1  saw 
him,  the  next  in  order,  bend  up  his  swelling  ridge 
bristled  with  pines.  But  most  joyfully  did  I  be- 
hold the  rising  majesty  of  the  House  Mountain, 
as  it  gradually  stood  forth  in  solitary  grandeur, 
and  exposed  to  view  its  double  ridge  and  huge 
buttresses,  like  a  palace  built  for  the  kiug  of  tlie 
giants.  Again  were  my  homefelt  pleasures  more 
vividly  restored,  when  1  crossed  the  high  swell 
of  Timberridge  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley and  saw  far  away  iu  the  southern  horizon, 
the  dim  Peaks  of  Otter,  shooting  tbeir  points 
deeply  into  the  vault  of  heaven.  Next,  the  fa- 
miliar scenes  near  my  father*s  cottage  shed  their 
sweet  influence  upon  my  heart,  from  verdant  bill 
and  from  meadow  brook,  stealing  its  way  along 
the  dale  lieneath  the  covert  of  its  willows.  When 
the  cedar  clilTs  by  the  river  showed  me  the  path- 
way to  the  dear  nook  where  I  drew  my  infant 
breath,  1  sprang  from  the  coach,  threaded  each 
well  known  turn  by  rock  and  tree,  saw  in  all  its 
rural  quietude  the  home  of  childhood,  bounded 
into  the  house,  heard  the  cry  of  joyful  surprise, 
flung  myself  first  on  one  breast,  then  on  another, 
of  parents,  sisters,  and  friends,  and  received  with 
delight  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  servants, 
whose  sooty  faces  were  enlightened  by  the  shi- 
ning white  of  their  teeth,  aud  the  not  less  shi- 
ning whites  of  their  glad  eyes.  Now  for  awhile 
i  felt  as  simply  happy  as  I  had  been,  when 

In  rustic  boyhood,  (n^  from  care, 

1  hooked  the  trout  and  chased  the  hare. 
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But  I  soon  relapsed  ioto  my  dUtrensing  medi- 
tatioos.  When  the  first  gale  of  delight  on  arri- 
viDg  at  home  had  blown  over,  I  remembered  my 
matrimonial  engagement  with  a  Jewess,  and  the 
remembrauce  struck  a  damp  on  my  feelings. 
**  Now  (thought  I )  comes  my  sorest  trial.  I  must 
tell  my  parents  and  friends  that  I  am  about  to 
fetch  a  Jewish  wife  iuto  their  circle ;  and  how  it 
will  shock  them  !  How  they  will  wonder  and 
grieve !"  I  had  walked  out  to  look  over  my  old 
play  grounds,  aud  my  favorite  bank  for  summer 
fishing  and  reading  beneath  the  shade  of  a  broad 
aim,  when  these  paiuful  thoughts  occurred.  To 
banish  them,  I  returned  to  the  house  and  busied 
myself  with  conversation.  I  was  not  yet  deliv- 
ered from  my  tormentors,  when  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth asked  me  for  the  key  of  my  trunks  that  she 
might  dispose  of  my'appareU  Then  I  remem- 
bered the  dear  portrait,  which  I  had  not  taken 
out,  and  in  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  seldom 
even  remembered,  since  it  was  put  away.  Fear- 
ing that  it  might  be  found  and  bring  on  a  prema- 
ture discovery,  I  hastened  up  stairs  alone,  took 
it  out,  opened  the  case,  aud  again  felt  the  witch- 
ing charm  of  those  lovely  features,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  all  doubts  and  fears  vanished  like  ghosts 
before  the  rosy-fingered  beams  of  Aurora*  "  I 
will  write  to-morrow,"  said  I,  as  I  closed  the  case 
and  locked  it  up  in  my  drawer.  On  going  to 
bed  I  looked  at  it  again,  and  felt  doubly  assured 
that  the  soul  which  beamed  through  those  eyes, 
could  never  make  a  husband  uu  happy.  **I  will 
write  to-morrow,  (said  I  agaiu,)  and  inform 
her  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  of  my  unalterable 
determination  to  fulfil  our  engagement  "  I  went 
to  bed  and  mused  sweetly  ou  my  Judith,  until 
my  waking  thoughts  faded  away  into  the  purple 
twilight  of  dreams ;  then  Judith  herself  appeared 
in  a  green  meadow  of  fairy  land,  gathering  sweet 
flowers, — her  form  invested  with  the  airy  light- 
ness of  a  sylph,  and  covered  with  the  rainbow 
tints  of  a  blessed  spirit. 

The  next  morning  I  slept  so  long  and  soundly, 
that  when  I  awoke  I  heard  the  family  at  break- 
fast. I  dressed  myself  aud  hurried  down  to  joiu 
them.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  parlor, 
where  I  was  pleasantly  engaged  during  the  fore- 
noon in  conversation  with  the  family,  and  some 
friends  who  called  to  see  me. 

Towards  noon  my  father  alluded  incidentally 
to  the  sale  of  a  horse,  which  he  had  lately  made 
to  a  traveller.  I  asked  some  question  which  led 
him  to  give  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  trans- 
action— amusing  to  ell  the  rest,  and  it  would 
have  been  equally  so  to  me,  if  my  unsuspectiug 
parent  had  not  used  an  expression,  which  I  had 
often  heard  and  often  used  myself,  but  which  now 
had  gall  and  wormwood  in  it  to  my  feelings. 

**He  tried  to  Jew  me/'  said  my  father* 


"  Was  it  that  little  bald,  sharp-faced  man  that 
I  saw  with  you  at  the  pott-ofiice  V  Baked  mj 
sister. 

**  Yes,  (said  my  father,)  with  amall  gi^j  eyas 
and  a  shrill  voice." 

**  Perhaps  be  was  a  Jew,*'  asked  my  sister. 

**  Possibly  enough,  (said  my  father :)  hi«  kna- 
vish looks  would  at  leaat  become  a  Jew.  Ua 
tried  first  to  impose  ou  me  by  uodervaluiag  ihe 
horse,  aud  then  by  passing  uncurrent  money  npoa 
me,  protesting  that  it  was  current.  If  be  was  not 
a  rogue  of  a  Jew,  he  was  a  Jew  of  a  rogue." 

These  unusually  biuer  expreaaiona  of  my  fa- 
ther went  like  daggers*  points  to  my  bearL  Bia 
my  kindred  most  undesignedly  condemned  me  la 
still  keener  torments.  My  good  nM»tber  spoke 
up,  and  said : 

"  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  we  have  aa 
Jews  among  us  in  the  Valley.  I  abould  bate  lo 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.'* 

My  mo  therms  face  exhibited  her  antk-Jewiab 
disgust  as  she  spoke. 

**  They  are  not  all  so  bad,"  said  my  father  in 
extenuation;  aud  I  thanked  him  in  my  bean  for 
the  sentiment.  But  my  mother  drove  tbe  dag- 
ger up  to  the  hilt,  when  she  replied  : 

"  Good  or  bad,  a  Jew  is  a  Jew  ;  and  I  should 
hate  to  have  any  of  them  about  me."  ^ 

This  was  too  much  for  my  feelings-  I  rose 
hastily  aud  went  out  to  conceal  my  agony.  Dole- 
ful indeed  were  my  dumps.  *'  They  will  never 
consent,"  said  I,  as  I  rushed  away  from  the  bouaei 
with  as  much  hurrying  impetuosity,  aa  if  1  were 
stung  by  a  swarm  of  hometa.  *'  Perbaj^a  they 
never  ought  to  consent,"  was  the  next  reflection. 
The  whole  train  of  my  evil  thoughts  returned* 
headed  this  time  by  the  squeaking  miser  Levi, 
so  like  my  fathers  horse  buyer.  1  hurried  wildly 
on,  till  I  found  myself  on  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice by  tbe  river  side.  I  was  not  prepared  far  a 
lover*s  leap  into  the  stream  below ;  tberefoie  i 
stopped,  and  seating  myself  on  a  rock,  leaned 
my  head  upon  my  knees,  and  in  that  meditative 
posture  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  tbe  black 
sea  of  my  reflections.  Here  I  waa  found  by  a 
negro  boy  rent  to  tell  me  that  dinner  was  ready. 
After  swallowing  what  I  suppoaed  might  conceal 
my  want  of  appetite,  I  remembered  that  Judith*s 
portrait  had  hitherto  operated  aa  a  charm,  either 
to  keep  off  the  black  demons,  or  to  exorciae  theai 
if  they  had  possession.  Inspired  with  eager  hope* 
I  rose  from  table  and  went  hastily  up  staifa  for 
the  portrait.  I  found  my  table  drawer  unlocked, 
as  I  had  iuadvertently  left  it  in  the  morning.  I 
hastily  searched  the  drawer,  aud  loi  the  portrait 
wasgoue!  My  talisman  was  gone!  Inateadef 
the  hoped-for  relief,  additional  mi«eriea  came 
upon  me;  the  duu  clouds  of  despair  boiled  np 
more  thickly  and  fearfully  in  tbe  horixoB  of  mj 
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•out.  Who  roold  have  taken  my  jewel  ?  I  could 
not  conjecture,  aiirl  I  durst  not  iuquire ;  because 
inquiry  would  end  in  a  disclosure  of  my  love- 
engagement  with  a  Jewess — a  secret,  which  in 
my  present  state  of  mind,  I  could  not  bear  to 
reveal. 

After  some  days  my  conscience  smote  me  for 
withholding  so  important  a  communication  from 
niy  parents,  who  had  a  right  to  know  my  matri- 
monial scheme;  and  who  were  best  qualified  to 
teach  me  by  their  cool  and  experienced  judg- 
ment, how  to  distinguish  the  dictates  of  sober 
reason  from  the  illusions  of  passion  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  prejudice.  Freely  could  I  tell  them 
all  but  the  one  fact,  that  although  my  Judith  was 
tbe  best  and  the  most  beautiful  of  maidens,  and 
wealthy  withal,  yet  she  was  that  most  disagreea- 
ble thing — a  Jewess.  Oh  misery !  how  often 
when  tbe  story  was  on  the  point  of  my  tongue, 
did  I  shu<lder  and  draw  back  at  tbe  thought  of 
telling  that.  But  that  was  the  critical  point  of 
the  case ;  to  withhold  that  would  be  to  evade  the 
giat  of  the  difficulty. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on  but  gave  no  return 
of  brightness  to  my  soul, — no  decisive  result  to 
my  agonizing  reflections.  I  moped  and  mused 
end  pined  away.  My  friends  observed  my  mel- 
ancholy air  and  haggard  looks.  They  ascribed 
ail  to  returning  consumption,  and  often  took 
counsel  about  the  means  of  cure.  Alas !  they 
little  dreamed  that  the  malady  was  consuming 
the  heart  and  not  the  lungs. 

Thus  1  drooped  and  hesitated,  until  tbe  month 
of  May  was  three-fourths  gone.     I  had  not  writ- 
ten even  tbe  friendly  letter  which  my  Jndiibhad 
so  earnestly  requested.     What  a  beast  was  I  ? 
Now  the  time  was  come  when  I  must  decide  the 
matrimonial  question,  either  by  action  or  by  pro- 
crastination.   I  must  now  write  to  my  lovely  Jew- 
ess, or  forfeit  all  claim  even  to  her  friendly  regard. 
I  had  promised  to  write  my  decision  at  the  latest 
by  tbe  sharp- visa ged  miser  Levi,  who  would  em- 
bark at  New -York  on  the  first  day  of  June.   Often 
did  I  sit  down  with  pen  in  hand,  resolved  to  write 
;  something.    But  what  could  I  write?     That  1 
Iwas  well  ?    No.     That  1  had  decided  to  marry 
I  ber?     No.    That  I  had  consulted  my  friends  ? 
i  No ;  not  even  that.    That  1  was  tormented  with 
doubts  and  fears,  and  yet  unable  to  decide  ?    Yes. 
wot  why  write  a  fact  which  could  only  distress 
■sr?     Better  not  write  at  all :  the  failure  of  the 
promised  letter  might  be  imputed  to  accident. 
lot  on  second  thoughts,  this  appeared  unfeasi- 
ble; for  she  had  reason  to  expect  several  letters: 
lad  all  could  hardly  fail.     One  other  course  re- 
Hained ;  I  might  if  I  pleased  say  to  ber,  '  For- 
get me,  lovely  Judith.'     In  a  misanthropic  mood. 
rhen  every  thought  was  dark  and  bitter,  I  twice 
M  dawn  in  desperate  resolve  to  en  J  the  strife 
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by  writing  her  a  letter  of  dismi9sal— but  ere  the 
fatal  sentence,  "I  have  decided  not  to  marry 
yon,  my  Judith,"  could  be  finished,  I  seemed  to 
h<)ar  thunders  roll  at  a  distance,  and  to  see  the 
lightning  flash  of  my  tutelary  angel  as  he  de- 
scended at  this  nwful  moment;  and  then  a  moni- 
tory voice  within  me  would  whisper,  *Cast  not 
that  pearl  away  ?'  Then  I  could  not — for  my 
life  I  durst  not — wilfully  cast  that  pearl  away. 
The  eve  of  the  last  day  had  arrived  when  I 
must  write  to  secure  the  stipulated  conveyance. 
To  defer  my  answer  beyond  tbe  next  day,  would 
be  in  effect  to  discanl  my  beloved  Jewess.  The 
sun  of  the  evening  had  set  in  the  deepest  gloom 
of  a  cloudy  atmosphere ;  my  soul  was  gloomy  as 
the  shadow  of  death.  My  powers  of  mind  and 
body  were  almost  prostrated  by  long  and  deep 
melancholy,  now  reaching  the  acme  of  a  doleful 
hypochondria.  I  sat  in  my  room;  my  candle 
burned  dimly  with  its  knobbed,  unsnufied  wick. 
1  leaned  over  the  back  of  my  chair  with  my 
elbow  behind  it  and  my  temple  supported 
with  the  palm  of  my  hand ;  my  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  scarcely  sensible  of  the  glimmering 
light  in  the  room.  Horrid  spectres  now  for  the 
first  time  flitted  across  tbe  fields  of  my  imagina- 
tion, and  disappeared.  Then  they  reappeared, 
bloody  and  fierce;  they  stopped  and  gloated  and 
grinned  at  me,  until  I  almost  fainted  with  terror. 
I  was  verging  to  absolute  madness.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  low  tapping  at  the  door.  I  started  up, 
shuddering  with  dread;  for  I  conceived  that  mur- 
derers were  coming  with  daggers  to  stab  me. 
**  Who  is  there  ?*'  1  cried,  with  a  scarcely  audible 
voice.  **  Me,  niassa  Willie/*  was  the  answer. 
I  felt  instant  relief,  when  1  recognized  tbe  voice 
of  old  Hannah,  my  nurse,  in  infancy,  who  al- 
ways had  for  me  a  mother's  affection.  She 
opened  the  door  softly,  and  completed  my  resto- 
ration  to  sober  sense  by  the  sight  of  her  honest 
face.  "  Massa  Willie,  I  don't  want  to  'sturb  you 
now,  when  you  got  so  poorly  again.  J  jist  came 
to  ax  you  if  that  slut  Poll  that  Massa  hired  last 
Christmas,  didn't  take  this  curious  piece  *o  mo- 
ney, or  whatever  it  is,  from  you.  I  thought  it 
must  be  your'n,  for  I  know  it  ain*t  none  o*  her*n. 
See.  here  it  is,"  said  she,  coming  forward  and 
holding  up  what  I  saw  instantly  to  be  my  locket- 
case — my  talisman !  As  the  famished  tiger  or 
the  boa-constrictor  springs  upon  his  prey,  so  did 
I  spring  forward  and  clutch  my  jewel ;  and  when 
I  had  it  in  my  grasp,  1  lifted  both  hands  aloft 
and  cried,  *•  Thank  God,  thank  God,  1  have  her 
once  more."  Then  I  said  quickly,  •*  Go  down 
now,  aunt  Hannah,  I  wish  to  be  alone."  She 
was  amazed,  as  well  she  might  bo,  but  retired 
promptly,  saying  as  she  went,  *'  That  can't  be 
money,  no  how,  that  makes  Massa  Willey  so 
glad.'*     1    h;i8iily   locked   the  door  after  her, 
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already  sensible  of  a  new  spirit  within  tne;  then 
taking  my  seat  at  the  iRble,  I  snuffed  the  candle 
and  pressed  the  locket-spring.  The  lid  flew  up, 
and  again  presented  to  my  longing  eyes  that  sweet 
enrapturing  face.  The  picture  restored  with 
magical  force  and  rapidity,  the  lovely  traits,  cor- 
poreal and  mental,  of  the  dear  original,  now  so 
nearly  abandoned.  I  looked  and  looked;  the 
beauteous  image  seemed  to  acquire  animation  as 
I  gazed  upon  it,  and  to  rise  before  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  living  fulness  and  reality  of  Judith's 
lovely  self.  Yes,  now  my  Judith  was  herself 
again.  Melancholy  with  all  his  imps  of  dark- 
ness vanished  at  her  presence.  Again  1  felt  the 
impression  of  those  love-darting  eyes;  agaiu 
beard  in  my  soul  the  soft  melody  that  flowed 
from  those  sweet  lips;  memory  awoke  and  pre- 
sented iu  pristine  freshness  and  with  enchanting 
effect,  all  the  affecting  images  of  the  past; — the 
journey  to  Charleston — our  slay  there,  with  the 
piano  and  the  songs  of  heart-melting  pathos ; 
then  the  disaster  at  sea.  the  throes  of  her  grief, 
and  the  sympathy  of  our  souls; — then  our  sojourn 
in  Philadelphia,  the  maturity  and  the  embar- 
rassments of  our  love— the  purity,  the  self-con- 
trol and  the  intensity  of  her  affection ;  lastly,  the 
parting  hour,  its  keen  sorrows  and  thrilling  de- 
lights, with  all  that  made  them  keen  and  thrill- 
ing. I  saw  and  felt  them  all  again.  After  this 
revival  of  former  emotions  in  my  soul,  could  I 
then  give  up  my  Judith  ?  No,  no ;  the  domin- 
ion and  the  wealth  of  the  world  were  a  boon  too 
poor  to  buy  her  out  of  my  arms.  I  would  have 
dared  the  stormy  deeps  of  every  sea — I  would 
have  crossed  frozen  Alps  and  torrid  Sahara — f 
would  have  braved  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
gone  down,  like  Orpheus  for  Eurydice,  to  the 
dusky  mansions  of  departed  spirits — and  would 
have  deemed  myself  well  rewarded  to  win  so 
lovely  a  creature  at  last.  The  clou<ls  were  now 
dispersed,  that  had  so  long  obscured  the  bright 
prospects  before  me.  The  word  Jewess  no  lon- 
ger drew  after  it  the  gloomy  conceptions  of  fear, 
and  of  a  diseased  imagination;  it  was  now  as- 
sociated only  with  Judith's  self— with  the  radi- 
ance of  her  beauty,  the  unalloyed  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  the  unsullied  purity  of  her  princi- 
ples, and  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  her  mind. 
Even  my  religious  scruples,  heretofore  aggrava- 
ted by  melancholy,  now  gave  way  again  to  the 
conviction,  that  Judith  already  so  esteemed  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  so  nearly  persuaded  of  its  truth, 
as  only  to  await  the  influences  and  the  (occasion 
that  our  marriage  would  present,  to  believe  and 
to  profess  the  whole.  What  then  had  I  to  fear? 
Nothing.  Such  was  my  conclusion  within  two 
hours  after  her  portrait  had  begun  its  reviving 
influence  upon  my  heart.  Some  of  the  reason- 
to|^s  which  led  to  this  comfortable  conclnsioiit 


may  have  been  the  logic  of  reaairoated  paamm. 
Whether  it  were  ao  or  not,  my  tttiderataadiag 
then  accorded  its  approval  to  ilie  deaire  af  tha 
heart. 

I  hesitated  no  longer,  bat  wrote  the  ebief  part 
of  the  letter  that  night;  declaring  mj  aadiaiia* 
ished  love,  and  my  fixed  resolution  to  go  ami 
claim  her  band,  as  soon  as  she  would  permh  ma. 
I  apologised  for  my  delay,  by  ackoowled^iitgibs 
diseased  state  of  my  mind,  and  tlie  gloi^aiy  views 
that  succeeded  and  produced  a  long  straggle.  I 
expressed  my  intention  to  visit  her  ia  Loadoa 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year;  bat  said  that 
I  would  await  an  answer  from  ber,  that  I  might, 
if  she  gave  permission,  go  prepared  to  eoosusi- 
mate  our  union  before  the  next  aprinf^,  whick 
was  the  time  that  she  had  appointed  as  the  ear- 
liest period  of  our  nuptials. 

Having  written  thus  much,  I  went  to  bad; 
leaving  what  remained  to  lie  filled  up  in  the  OBOfa- 
ing,  after  a  consultation  with  my  parents.  The 
next  morning  I  did  state  the  case  to  my  pareaiB, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling;  not  that  I  expected 
opposition  from  them  after  they  should  hoar  all; 
but  I  scarcely  hoped  for  their  full  appravsL 
Nevertheless,  although  they  were  shocked,  as  I 
expected  them  to  be,  at  the  Judaisna  of  asy  be* 
frothed,  yet  after  I  had  given  them  a  foil  hiatacy 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  exerted  ny  eloqeeace 
iu  depicting  her  excellencies, — not  forgettiag  the 
symptoms  of  her  inelination  for  chriatiaBity,  oor 
the  fact  so  generally  agreeable  to  pareiila»  that 
she  was  very  rich,  I  had  the  satisfactioii  to  bear 
them  yield  their  approval,  and  advise  me  to  write 
immediately.  They  saw  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  circumstances,  and  were  per- 
suaded that  my  happiness  would  be  leas  hazarded 
by  consummating  the  marriage,  than  by  doiag 
violence  to  my  feelings,  and  planging  again  iats 
the  deeps  of  melancholy. 

So  I  finished  my  letter,  and  dirscted  it  mder 
cover  to  Simon  Levi  at  New  York.  It  went  by 
that  day's  mail,  and  would  in  dne  coorse  reach 
New  York  on  the  30th  of  May. 

But  one  expression  which  the  gray-eyed  miser 
had  dropped  about  bis  '*boy  Joseph,*'  gava  ma 
a  suspicion,  that  if  he  knew  the  state  of  affaiis 
between  Judith  and  myself  be  might  attpprcas  my 
letter,  with  the  view  of  getting  Jaditb*s  fortaae 
into  his  own  family.  Therefore  to  avoid  the  poa> 
sibility  of  failure  in  this  way,  I  wrote  a  aecoad 
letter,  directed  to  Judith's  self  io  London,  to  go 
by  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  in  the  New 
York  packets.  This  I  pat  into  the  post  office 
four  days  after  the  other.  Thus  if  the  nos 
should  fail,  f  might  rely  upon  the  success  of  ihs 
other.  1  met  with  an  immediate  reward  for  ny 
late  fidelity ;  for  when  I  put  the  second  letter 
into  the  office*  I  fonnd  one  then  firon  indidi; 
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•hon  and  writieo  very  battily  ou  her  laudiog  at 
Liverpool.  She  apologised  for  its  brevity,  say- 
iDg  that  a  swift  sailing  packet  was  to  sail  imme- 
diately for  New  York,  and  that  she  had  time 
oaly  to  tell  me  of  her  prosperous  voyage,  good 
health  and  unchauged  heart.  She  concluded 
with  the  promise  of  wriiiug  fully  ou  the  receipt 
•f  my  first  letter,  which  she  hoped  to  receive 
wiihio  a  fortnight  after  her  arrival  at  home. 

The  expression  of  this  hope  gave  me  a  severe 
pang  of  self  reproach.  *'  Wretched  procrastina- 
tor  thfit  I  am!  (said  L) — how  sadly  disappointed 
must  she  be  !**     But  I  had  done  my  dury  at  last. 

Now  the  moaihs  seemed  ages  until  I  should 
raeoive  her  answer.  I  began  to  make  pr^pa- 
xatione  for  my  expected  voyage;  and  became 
weekly  more  impatient  for  the  summons  of  my 
betrothed.  I  watched  the  growing  and  the  wa- 
ning moons,  and  *chid  the  lazy,  lagging  foot  of 
time.*  Tlie  delightful  summer  of  our  mountains 
•eemed  iotermiiiably  long;  for  it  shed  its  flowers 
and  matured  its  foliage,  but  brought  me  no  an- 
swer. I  had  set  four  months  aa  the  utmost  limit 
to  which  even  fear  could  postpone  the  return  of 
nn  answer.  Three  months  1  thought  sufficient ; 
1  was  by  that  time  prepared  for  the  voyage,  au<l 
went  to  the  post  office  every  mail  day,  expecting 
to  find  the  desired  summous  to  depart.  Every 
mail  day  I  weut  disheartened  away;  but  still  in- 
dulging the  hope  that  the  next  mail  would  uot 
disappoint  me.  Thus  the  fourth  month  passed 
over  ray  impatient  spirit — liut  to  the  end  of  it  no 
letter  came.  I  saw  the  leaves  of  autumn  put  on 
the  bright  hues  of  approaching  decay,  making 
the  forest  glorious  to  all  eyes  but  mine.  Still  no 
letter  came.  Impatience  was  converted  into 
fearful  anxiety.  I  saw  the  leaves  of  autumn 
fade;  and  then  fly,  withered  and  sear,  before  the 
northern  blast,  until  the  forest  looked  sad  beneath 
the  gathering  storms  of  winter.  Sad  and  sadder 
grew  my  heart;  for  not  a  word  from  Judith 
reached  my  longing  eyes*  Winter  shed  hissnows 
over  mountain  and  valley ;  Christmas  came,  and 
New  Year  came ;  when  days  are  ahorteat  and 
dreariest  in  the  out-door  world;  but  hearts  are 
merry  by  firesides :  but  my  heart  was  more  dreary 
than  the  dead  earth  and  the  leaden  face  of  a 
cloudy  sky.  The  winter  began  to  yield  to  the 
benign  power  of  the  ascending  aun ;  nature  began 
to  raviva  under  the  genial  influence ;  but  not  so 
my  desolate  heart*  Early  flowers  looked  out  on 
aunny  banks;  meadows  drank  new  verdure  from 
the  joyful  streams,  that  gushed  out  of  showery 
bills,  and  bounded  through  the  valleys.  Now 
came  the  anniversary  of  the  journey  to  Gharles- 
too^then  of  the  sea*voyage — ^then  of  the  love 
pledges  and  the  parting  hour.  The  star  of  my 
hopes  bod  faded  mlo  otfear  darkaem;  my  letters 


were  never  to  be  answered;  what  could  be. the 
matter  ? 

Whibt  1  bad  been  able  to  cherish  a  lingering 
remnant  of  hope,  that  slow  passages,  or  acci- 
dental detentions  by  sea  or  land,  had  only  de- 
layed the  answer;  I  clung  to  that,  and  waited 
for  the  result  before  I  would  take  any  otherstep. 
But  when  five,  and  then  six  months  had  passed 
away,  my  characteristic  hesitancy  on  such  occa- 
sions, again  operated  to  make  me  postpone  any 
decisive  movement  to  solve  the  mystery  of  my 
disappointment.  One  of  two  things  I  might  do; 
write  again  aud  repeatedly,  or  go  myself  to  Lon- 
don. To  write  again,  presupposed  that  either 
both  my  letters  or  her  answer  had  failed  to  reach 
their  destination.  But  not  only  was  i  discoura- 
ged by  the  fact,  that  such  failures  had  become 
very  rare;  but  there  was  this  further  difficulty, 
that  by  writing  agaiu,  I  could  gain  no  expiana- 
tion  in  less  than  three  months — a  delay  which 
my  impatient  heart  could  not  resolve  to  inrur. 
1  concluded  at  last  to  renew  my  preparationa  for 
a  voyage;  but  various  difficulties  (and  in  my  de- 
sponding state  of  mind,  mole-hills  swelled  to 
mountains,)  caused  delay  until  the  opening  of 
the  spring.  I  was  then  completing  my  arrange- 
ments, and  expected  soon  to  depart,  when  an 
unfortunate  accident  gave  another  turn  to  my 
feelings. 

I  have  since  my  college  days  been  passion- 
ately foud  of  botany;  aud  have  never  failed, 
when  the  mild  suushiue  and  early  flowers  invite 
the  lovers  of  nature  abroad,  to  make  frequent 
excursions  about  the  warm  dells  and  romantic 
clifls  of  my  homestead.  One  day,  late  in  March, 
when  the  sun  shone  sweetly,  aud  my  heart  was 
troubled  with  gloomy  thongbu,  I  took  a  farewell 
stroll  about  the  rocky  steeps  of  the  vicinage,  ex- 
pecting in  two  or  three  days  to  leave  rhem  in 
search  of  my  lost  bride.  I  was  clambering  along 
the  side  of  a  steep  clifi*,  washed  at  base  by  the 
river,  now  swollen  and  muddy  from  late  rains* 
Happening  to  espy  ou  the  brow  of  tbe  clifl*  above 
me,  a  flower  of  rare  species,  and  of  attractive 
form  aud  colors,  I  started  eagerly  to  reach  it  by 
climbing  the  precipice.  But  in  my  haste,  I  slip- 
ped and  fell  back  almost  into  the  river.  I  saved 
myself  only  by  catching  hold  of  a  sapling,  as  I 
slid  and  rolled.  My  bo<lily  hurt  was  small,  but 
my  sick  heart  received  a  fatal  wound.  My  pre- 
cious locket  case,  which  I  still  wore  in  my  bo- 
som, fell  out,  was  caught  by  a  stub  as  I  descend- 
ed, and  the  ribbon  being  broken,  the  case  rolled 
down  and  plunged  into  the  angry  flood,  out  of 
sight,  and  out  of  reach.  *'Ob,  mercy!  (I  ex- 
claimed:) she  is  gone  I  she  Is  gone!**  Vainly 
did  I  go  to  the  water's  edge,  and  gaze  ivistfully 
at  the  turbid  curren^  as  if  1  expected  it  to  reatore 
my  talisman — ^my  Judith.    At  last  I  went  home. 
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l^aibering  new  grief  and  melancholy  from  this 
ilUomened  accident.  The  reader  knows  me  well 
enough  by  this  time,  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quence. Despair  began  to  flap  her  raven  wings 
over  me,  and  dismal  phantoms  to  haunt  my 
imagination. 

Hitherto  I  had  refused  to  entertain  a  suspicion 
of  Judith*s  fidelity.  When  snch  a  thought  oc- 
curred, one  look  at  her  portrait  was  suflicient  to 
dispel  it.  I  WRS  perplexed,  discoursged,  and 
sad  enough,  at  the  long  delay,  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  an  answer  to  my  letters;  hut  rather  than 
think  her  false,  I  would  suppose  that  the  letters 
bad  been  lost  on  the  way,  or  that  death  had 
snatched  her  beyond  the  reach  of  my  arms. 
Now  I  began  to  fear  that  she  had  repented  of 
her  engagement;  that  her  return  home  to  her 
kindred  and  friends  had  affectecl  her,  as  the  same 
circumstance  had  for  weeks  aflTeofed  me ;  with 
the  restoration  of  habitual  feelings  first,  and  then 
less  pleasing  views  of  the  brief  episode  of  our 
love-adventure*  jMy  suspicion,  once  allowed  to 
take  root,  and  nurtured  by  a  brooding  melan- 
choly, grew  apace  into  a  dark  and  bitter  jeal- 
ousy. In  a  few  days  I  could  even  say  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul :  *^  Why  should  I  go  to  see  her? 
Or  why  write  a  third  time?  Shall  I  allow  her 
to  show  myself  or  my  third  letter  to  her  cockoey 
beaux?  of  which  she  told  me  thatshe  had  crowds; 
that  they  may  laugh  at  the  uncouth  simplicity  of 
a  mountain  bumpkin  of  Virginia;  who  by  his 
services  at  a  critical  period,  when  her  grief  was 
deep  and  her  heart  unguarded,  had  made  a  tran- 
sient impression  on  her;  but  whom,  in  her  cooler 
raoraeurs,  she  could  not  think  of  marrying; 
though  she  felt  obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  had,  under  the  impulse  of  gratitude,  given 
him  more  encouragement  than  prudence  allowed. 
Shall  I  expose  myself  to  such  freatment  as  this? 
No.  verily  I  will  not!" 

These  suggestions  of  the  melancholy  demon 
were  sometimes  resisted  by  my  better  feelings ; 
hut  never  subdued,  so  that  I  could  resolve  again 
to  prosecute  my  ill-fated  love.  I  still  indulged, 
from  time  to  time,  my  bitter  surmisings  of  Ju- 
dith's falsehood;  although  my  conscience  often 
whispered  that  ihey  were  unjust.  What  incon- 
sistencies will  not  a  wretched  man  perpetrate  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul ! 

F^  in  ally,  I  resolved  that  as  the  case  seemed  to 
be  desperate,  I  would  strive  to  forget  that  i  had 
ever  loved  Judith  Bensaddi.  I  was  impelled  to 
some  decisive  course,  by  the  dread  of  a  settled 
melancholy  and  imbecile  mopiug,  or  of  down- 
right madness  for  life.  Once  conclusively  re- 
solved, I  was  as  prompt  and  energetic  in  execu- 
tion, as  I  was  indecisive  and  procrastinating  in 
cases  of  doubtful  deliberation. 

**  Perhaps  (said  I  to  myself)  it  is  a  merciful 


interposition  of  Providence,  that  faa0  tbwarfei 
an  affection,  which  might  hare  planted  a  tiloni 
in  my  breast  for  life.  A  chrwtisn  is  forbidilea 
to  marry  an  infidel,  and  the  prohibition  ia  a  wiee 
one.  N  ow  for  study  and  learoing*  and  the  j^ 
rious  achievements  of  profeaaional  exertfon." 

My  studies  had  been  mncfa  tnterropted  by  con- 
sumption first,  then  by  love  and  nielanclioiy. 
During  a  year  I  had  made  little  progreae;  mmw 
{  betook  myself  with  renewed  seal  to  mj  bonk^ 
But  many  a  time  and  oft,  while  leaning  over  my 
learned  author  on  the  table,  did  I  start  out  of  a 
reverie,  and  found  that  my  aonl  bad  unconscions- 
ly  strayed  into  the  regions  of  love,  and  draak 
sweeter  waters  at  the  fountain  of  Yenna,  tbaa 
Helicon  bad  ever  yielded  to  poet  or  philosopher. 
But  by  persevering  efforts,  I  conquered  this  pro- 
pensity to  revive  scenes  and  emotiona,  which, 
however  delightful  once,  were  fleeting  aa  a  dreaa^ 
and,  like  a  dream,  shoald  be  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  X. 
AN  UNEXPECTED  LETTER. 

By  the  end  of  the  ensuing  snmmer,  my  mind 
had  recovered  its  usnal  tone  and  steady  habits, 
and  I  had  jnst  finished  the  preparatory  studies  of 
my  profession ;  when  an  incident  occurred,  wbicfa 
again  raised  my  feelings  to  a  tempest,  and  formed 
the  closing  scene  of  my  story. 

Going  by  the  post  office  one  forenoon,  I  was 
called  to  receive  a  letter  which  had  arrfved  by 
the  last  mail:  I  turned  in,  etpecting  nothing 
unusual ;  when  lo !  it  was  a  ship-letter,  with  the 
London  post- mark.  I  instantly  recognized  npoo 
it  the  hand  writing  of  Judith  Bensaddi!  Good 
Heavens  !  what  a  volcanic  stirring  and  heaving, 
what  a  rekindling  and  burning,  of  irrepresathle 
fires,  did  I  feel  immediately  within  me.  The 
flame  of  love  had  been  smothered  by  despair, 
hut  the  fuel  was  uncousumed,  and  the  fire  smoal* 
dering  in  secret ;  the  first  breath  of  hope  was 
suflicient  to  reawaken  its  dormant  enenpes. 

I  hurried  out  of  the  town  on  my  way  home,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  I  reached  a  private  place,  lb 
tear  open  the  mystery  at  once.  But  when  I 
foumi  a  suitable  place,  I  could  not  summon  the 
resolution  to  break  the  seal.  Hope  abed  revi- 
ving rays  upon  my  soul,  and  I  longed  to  reafiae 
its  promise  :  but  fear  drew  op  a  clond  from  the 
Stygian  lake,  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  and 
extinguish  forever  the  last  star  in  my  heaven  ef 
love.  Hitherto  the  evidence  that  Jndith  had 
changed  her  mind,  was  purely  negative;  I  had 
received  no  communication  from  her:  that  was 
all.  Now  I  was  to  learn  from  herself  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  I  might  still  hope,  or  of  what  I 
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bad  lenf^  feared :  the  question  that  had  cost  me 
•o  much  exerticiating  conjecture,  was  now  to  be 
solved :  I  was  to  know  in  a  moraeDt,  whether 
the  lovely  Judith  might  yet  be  mine,  or  whether 
the  gulf  between  us  waa  now  fixed  and  impass- 
able. When  1  put  my  thumb-nail  to  the  seal, 
and  felt  that  I  was  about  to  read  the  doom  of  a 
love,  whose  renovated  power  now  ruled  my  soul, 
*^ terror  took  hold  on  me,  and  trembling  which 
made  all  bones  to  shake/'  I  could  not  break 
the  seal.  I  staggered  homewards  under  my  load 
ef  fearful  anxiety.  Several  times  I  stopped,  and 
said,  "  Now  !"  but  I  could  not ;  every  nerve  in 
my  body  quivered.  When  I  got  home,  1  stole 
UDobserved  into  my  room  and  locked  the  door. 
**  Here  (said  I,)  is  the  place,  and  now  is  the 
time."  Still  I  hesitated ;  I  sat ;  I  lay  down  on 
tbe  bed ;  I  got  up  and  paced  the  room :  It  would 
not  do;  my  heart  quailed  a ud  shrunk  from  the 
dread  revelation.  **  I  cannot  do  it  here  (said  I) 
— I  must  go  to  the  woods  and  rocks.**  To  the 
woods  and  rocks  about  the  farm  I  went.  For 
hours  I  wandered  from  shade  to  shade,  and  from 
rock  to  rock,  in  deep  and  agitated  thought;  loften 
forgetting  where  I  was,  or  what  was  the  matter. 
Often  I  took  out  tbe  letter  from  my  pocket,  looked 
•t  it,  one  while  examining  the  superscription, 
another  while  the  seal;  and  then  returning  it  to 
my  pocket  with  a  groan,  I  wandered  again  like 
the  evil  spirit,  "seeking  rest  and  finding  none.'* 
It  may  seem  strange,  that  I  should  voluntarily 
u  ndergo  this  lengthened  agony  of  suspense,  when 
I  couki  end  it  in  a  moment.  But  1  durst  not  end 
it.  What  man  could  dare,  if  he  might,  unseal 
the  book  of  his  final  destiny  ?  He  would  rather 
live  in  the  uncertainly  of  a  trembling  hope,  than 
hazard  the  withering  blast  of  a  remediless  despair. 
Towards  evening  1  found  myself  by  the  river 
side  in  a  solitary  nook,  to  which  I  was  wont  to 
resort  when  in  a  musing  mood.  It  was  a  snug 
corner,  with  the  river  in  front,  and  high  cliffs, 
topped  with  cedars,  curving  round  the  other  sides. 
Three  or  four  trees  spread  their  umbrageous  tops 
over  bead,  and  beneath  a  smalt  fountain  drew  its 
silvery  thread  of  cool  water  from  the  inner  angle 
to  the  river,  between  turfy  banks  and  mossy 
stones.  Here  I  had  often  meditated  on  my  love, 
mud  here  I  resolved  at  all  events  to  know  its  issue. 
1  threw  myself  down  up6n  a  sweet  grassy  bank, 
near  the  river  that  ran  murmuring  by.  Here  a 
tuft  of  the  golden  rod  waved  its  yellow  plumes 
in  the  breeze ;  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  near  my 
seat,  the  wild  aster  was  opening  its  purple-fringed 
eyes,  seemingly  to  watch  the  dog-star  in  his  night- 
ly rounds.  Elsewhere  the  atmosphere  was  glow- 
ing with  summer  heat;  here  all  was  cool, dusky 
and  still.  Again  I  took  the  letter  from  my  pocket 
and  again  I  trembled  all  over  like  an  aspeu  leaf. 
But  my  resolution  was  taken  :  **  Now  it  mtisi  be 


done."  My  thumb-nail  was  again  applied,  and 
with  a  convulsive  jerk  1  tore  off  the  seal.  With 
trembling  hands  1  unfolded  the  closely  written 
sheet,  and  with  palpitating  heart  1  read  as 
follows : 

L05D01Y,  July  10th,  1820. 
My  Beloved  Friend: 

With  yon  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  ceremo* 
nious.  I  have  eiperienced  too  moch  of  yonr 
kindness,  and  I  may  add  of  your  love,  to  sos- 
pect  you  of  unkind  neglect,  or  to  think  of  yo« 
with  any  other  feeling  than  gratitude  and  friend* 
ship.  I  wrote  yon  a  few  hasty  lines  from  Liver^ 
pool  by  a  packet  that  was  about  to  sail  immedi* 
ately  after  our  landing.  I  will  now  give  yon  the 
outlines  of  my  sad  history  since  1  left  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  night  when  we  parted !  I  yet  weep  at  tbo 
remembrance  of  it :  had  I  then  anticipated  our 
long,  longseparatiuu,  my  grief  would  have  turned 
to  distraction.  Our  journey  to  Boston  was 
speedy,  and  would  have  been  pleasant,  if  any 
thing  could  have  given  pleasure  so  shortly  after  that 
parting  hour.  Two  days  afterwards  I  took  ship 
with  my  cousin.  The  ship  and  the  sea  revived 
all  my  griefs;  for  they  brought  afTectiugly  to 
mind  the  horrible  day  when  I  lost  the  dearest  of 
brothers,  and  found  all  a  brother*s  kindness  in 
you.  The  voyage,  as  I  wrote  before,  was  pros* 
perous;  and  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  after  oor  sep* 
aratien,  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  father. 
Cousin  Von  Caleb  had  written  him  notice  of  our 
calamity  from  Boston,  on  the  day  when  be  re- 
ceived my  letter ;  so  that  before  our  arrival  my 
afl9icted  parent  had  learned  his  irreparable  loss; 
now  be  seemed  equally  divided  between  joy  for 
his  recovered  daughter,  and  grief  for  his  lost  son. 

I  related  to  him  as  well  as  my  feelings  would 
allow,  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster,  and  tho 
history  of  my  acquaintance  with  you,  from  tho 
first  day  to  the  last ;  omitting  at  first  the  affair  of 
our  love.  I  told  him  how  you  had  saved  my  \\U* 
at  the  hazard  of  your  own,  and  how  you  had 
tbeoceforth  nursed  me  in  my  desperate  grief, 
cherished  me  as  a  sister,  and  taken  me  far  out  of 
yonr  way  to  restore  me  to  my  friends,  until  your 
care  of  me  occasioned  the  severe  hurt  that  con- 
fined you  in  Philadelphia.  *^Now  blessed  be 
that  gomi  young  stranger,  (said  my  father,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes) — how  can  we  reward  him  for 
his  goodness  to  my  poor  destiture  child?  I  owe 
him  for  your  life ;  yes,  twice, — for  without  him 
you  would  first  have  perished  in  the  water,  and 
then  in  your  grief.  We  must  do  something — yes, 
a  great  deal,  to  show  our  gratitude,  f  trust  that 
you  showed  yourself  grateful,  daughter, — did 
you  ?"  "  Yes,  father,  your  daughter  endeavored 
to  show  that  she  could  love  such  a  kind  protec- 
tor, and  such  an  bouorable,  worthy  gentleman.'* 
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i^o  I  went  oo,  until  I  had  told  him  all.  ^*  He 
shall  have  you,  Judith ;  he  dewrvea  to  have  you ; 
he  is  the  very  man  to  make  you  happy."  Then 
was  the  joy  of  my  love  complete. 

I  hoped  in  a  fortnight  or  sooner  to  receive  a 
friendly  letter,  telling  me  of  your  safe  return,  if 
nothing  more.  The  fortnight  seemed  very  long; 
and  when  a  month  passed  without  briugiug  me 
a  letter,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  year.  **  But 
I  am  sure  of  one  by  Mr.  Levi,*'  said  I ;  and  so  I 
endeavored  to  comfort  myself.  I  could  hardly 
wait  uutil  he  should  come,  aud  when  at  last  I 
was  told  that  he  was  arrived,  aud  actually  in  the 
house,  I  ran  breathless  with  joy  and  demanded 
By  letter.  **None,  (said  he) — 1  went  to  the  post 
office  the  first  of  June,  and  found  none  for  you.'' 
"  None  ?"  said  I.  **  No,  sure,  not  one.*'  I  re- 
member nothing  more, '  until  I  found  myself  in 
bed  aud  the  physician  by  my  side. 

Still,  though  stricken  down,  I  was  not  in  des- 
pair. **Some  accident  has  disappointed  me, 
(said  1,) — the  letter  may  have  miscarried ;  or  he 
may  choose  to  come,  and  give  me  a  joyful  sur- 
prise by  bearing  his  own  tidings.  I  shall  hear  or 
see  before  long."  But  another  month  passed— 
so  long ! — ^yet  no  tidings.  We  heard  of  a  New 
York  packet-ship  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land: the  letter-bag  lost — aud  some  passengers; 
but  your  name  was  not  among  them.  Ou  this 
chance  of  your  letter  being  lost,  I  fed  my  decli- 
ning hope.  But  long  months  of  fruitless  expec- 
tation, compelled  me  at  last  to  conclude  that  you 
had  found  the  scheme  of  our  union  uupropitious 
to  your  hopes  of  happiness,  and  that  your  kind 
eompasstou  would  not  suffer  you  to  tell  me  so. 
I  had  promised  not  to  blame  you;  idid  uot;  but 
my  heart  bled,  nevertheless —ah,  many  a  weary 
day  and  weary  night.  I  fled  from  the  crowded 
city,  to  hide  my  grief,  and  if  possible  to  relieve 
it,  among  the  lakes  and  mountsiins  of  Cuml>er- 
land.  They  reminded  mo  of  the  delightful  scene- 
ry which  you  had  described ;  where  you  made 
me  hope  to  live,  communing  %vith  nature  and  with 
the  dear  friend  whose  heart  seemed  purposely 
formed  to  sympathise  with  mine.  But  I  must 
not  pain  that  dear  friend  with  the  recital  of  my 
sorrows. 

Long  was  the  time  before  I  could  give  you  up 
with  dutiful  resignation.  I  imagined  various 
reasons  for  your  long  silence,  and  sometimes  re- 
newed my  hope  on  the  ground  of  some  vain  sup- 
position. Sometimes  again  I  feared  that  you 
were  dead ;  and  then  I  mourned  for  you  as  for 
my  brother.  But  I  was  relieved  from  this  pain- 
ful apprehension,  two  months  ago.  A  friend  of 
my  father*s  has  some  lands  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  When  he  went  to  see  them,  my  father 
requested  him  to  visit  your  village  aud  inquire 
after  you.    He  learned  that  you  were  alive  aud 


well.  Then  I  knew  that  you  bad  abandoned 
our  engagement,  and  that  longer  hope  was  vaia 
if  not  sinful.  Often  had  1  dreamed  both  asleep 
and  awake  of  rural  felicity  with  you,  mj  coat* 
forter  in  sorrow  aud  my  chosen  companion  finr 
life.  But  when  I  found  that  ail  was  a  dre•al^ 
and  that  I  must  resign  ray  heart  to  widewhood* 
I  resisted  the  fondness  of  a  love  that  could  oa^ 
make  me  miserable.  Hard  was  it  U»  bring  se 
sweet  and  so  cherished  a  passion  within  the  bounds 
of  moderaUon.  Often  would  it  invite  the  fond  illa- 
siou,  that  your  difficulties  might  yet  be  rciBOved« 
and  that  your  love  for  me  was  yet  sufficient  ts 
bring  you  oyer  the  waters  in  search  of  yeiir  Jn- 
dith.  But  one  long  year  and  months  of  another 
passed  away,  during  which  all  the  winds  ef 
Heaven  had  blown  without  wafting  to  me  even 
a  sigh  from  my  friend.  How  then  cooM  lbs 
faintest  illusion  of  hope  remain,  or  ever  dawn 
upon  tbe  darkness  of  my  soul  1  '*No,  (tbonghtl,) 
that  dearly  remembered  night  of  onr  parting 
made  me  feel  the  last  throbs  that  I  shaM  ever 
feel,  of  a  heart  that  will  be  dear  to  mo, 
this  poor  heart  of  mine  shall  throb  no 
When  this  second  summer  came,  nad  my 
day  of  hope  was  gone,  I  fled  again  to  the 
and  the  lakes,  and  there,  after  many  m  prayer  and 
many  a  struggle,  subdued  my  heart  to  a  merely 
kiud  and  grateful  remembrance  of  you.  So  at 
least  I  thought:  but  what  mean  these  freqaeat 
returns  of  my  pen  to  the  passionate  expreaaions  ef 
tenderness,  which  flow  spontaneously  from  ray 
heart,  and  which  after  repeated  trials  I  find  will 
flow  and  mingle  with  the  simple  narrative  that 
i  meant  to  give?  And  what  roeao  the  tears 
and  sobs  which  almost  disable  me  from  wntiagl 
iVIay  the  gracious  Redeemer,  who  knows  what 
human  frailties  are,  enable  me  to  be  faitbfnii — 
My  friend !  oh  my  friend .'  I  must  not,  1  dareao^ 
love  you  now,  as  1  formerly  loved  yon.  When 
my  heart  abandoned  itself  to  widowhocni,  and  I 
sought  consolation  from  the  Most  High,  amcH^g 
shades  aud  rocks  and  waters,  where,  as  well  as 
iu  His  word,  the  Diviue  Spirit  dwells.  1  happened 
to  meet  a  stranger  on  a  visit  to  the  same  retreats, 
one  who,  in  mind  and  person,  in  tastes  and 
principles,  resembles  you.  my  dear  friend;  and 
who  for  that  reason  interested  me  inmydeaolafes 
state.  His  company  aihl  conversation,  last  year, 
soothed  and  instructed  me;  but  tkem  my  heait 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  love.  A  friendly 
acquaintance  was  all  that  occurred  between  us 
until  this  summer,  when  I  returned  iu  ray  des- 
pair to  the  woods  and  lakes,  where  I  unexpect- 
edly met  with  him  again.  He  sought  my  com- 
pany; I  was  pleased  with  his ;  he  saw  that  I  was 
a  mourner,  and  he  comforted  me;  he  had  learned 
that  I  was  a  Jewess,  aad  he  labored  laitbMly 
and  eloquently  for  my  conversion  to  ehrisciani^. 
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By  the  bleMing  of  God,  he  Bucceeded  in  remo- 
▼iug  all  my  reaiatniop;  doubts  and  difficultiea  re- 
•pectiug  the  christiHo  faith.  I  was  almott  per- 
•aaded  when  I  parted  with  you ;  but  I  would 
■ot  suggest  hopes  on  thnt  subject,  until  I  should 
be  fully  persuaded.  Now  my  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Naatareth  is  my  chief  consolation ;  and  the  elo- 
quent and  pious  friend  who  won  me  finally  to 
Christ,  has  also  gnined  so  much  of  my  esteem 
■nd  affection,  that  I  have  after  much  hesitation 
•ecepted  his  offer,  and  we  are  betrothed.  Now, 
my  dear  preserver,  hear  the  lust  request  of  one 
whom  you  once  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  no 
changes  can  release  from  her  obligations  to  you. 
Should  you  ever  find  that  I  or  my  friends  can  do 
yon  any  sort  of  service,  I  intreat  you,  by  the  re* 
membrance  of  our  voyage  together,  and  by  all 
tbe  love  that  yon  may  still  bear  me,  to  let  us 
know  it.  Call  on  me, — or  if  death  should  have 
taken  dm  away — on  my  father  or  my  sister ^for 
all  the  assistance  that  you  may  need.  The  half 
mi  my  fortune  I  can  easily  spare,  and  would  re- 
joice to  impart  to  a  friend  whose  disinterested 
kindness  and  essential  service  to  me,  I  can  never 
repay ;  but  1  shall  thank  Heaven,  if  an  opportn- 
nity  be  given  me  to  prove  that  1  am,  and  will 
ever  be  your  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

JUOITR  BeZISADDI. 

Before  I  had  finished  reading,  my  eyes  grew 
dim.  Self-reproach  for  my  unjust  suspicions 
nnd  my  fatal  procrastination,  wrung  my  heart. 
The  knell  of  departed  hope  boomed  on  my  ears, 
us  if  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  river  had  swollen 
to  the  roar  of  a  cataract.  I  fell  back  and  lay  in 
■  stnpor  of  astonishment  at  my  late  blindness  of 
heart,  and  at  the  unrolled  scroll  of  my  hapless 
destiny.  I  was  for  sometime  prostrated,  soul 
•nd  body  at  the  astounding  revelation.  When 
I  recovered  strength  to  rise,  the  sun  was  shooting 
bis  rays  horizontally  from  mountain  top  to  moun- 
tain top!  The  turtle  dove,  from  her  withered 
tree  in  the  field,  was  cooing  forth  her  evening 
lamentation.  Shades  almost  aa  gloomy  as  my 
aoni  were  thickening  around  me.  Frantic  with 
grief,  I  called  to  the  dark- frowning  rocks  and  to 
tbe  waters  that  were  rolling  by,  to  pity  me.  1 
made  the  echoes  respond  to  tbe  name  of  my 
loved  and  lost  Judith.  One  while  my  perturbed 
imagination  picture<l  her  looking  down  on  me 
from  the  cedars  of  the  cliff,  and  illuminating  my 
dark  retreat  with  the  love -inspiring  radiance  of 
her  countenance ;  then  her  fairy  image  seemed 
.to  be  floating  off  in  the  air,  and  to  beckon  its  sor- 
rowfiil  adien,  as  it  faded  away,  and  was  lost  in 
tbe  gloom  of  descending  night. 

And  now,  farewell,  sweet  Judith  Bensaddi  I 
Time  may  soothe  my  anguiahv  and  mitigate  my 
pasaion  to  the  softleeliug  of  a  moiimer**  levo; 


but  death  only  can  dim  the  bright  image  of  fem- 
inine loveliness,  which  my  soul  has  caught  from 
thee.  Henceforth  thou  art  my  heart's  model  of 
what  is  sweet  and  pure  in  woman.  Others  I 
may  see  fair  and  affectionate,  virtuous  and  holy; 
but  none  can  take  thy  place.  I  am  wedded  to 
remembered  beauty.  Alas  I  all  but  the  memory 
of  thy  charms  is  lost  to  me :  once  more  and  for- 
ever, farewell,  farewell,  sweet  Judith  Benaaddi ! 


If  the  Unton  be  Dissolved,  What  will  beeene 

of  our  Flag  ? 

Oh  what  will  become  of  tliat  flag  when  we  part? 
Shall  it  droop  o*er  the  tomb  of  our  national  fame  t 
Shall  it  stream  o'er  the  wreck,  when  each  hope  of  the  heart 
Has  abandoned  that  wreek  to  oblivion  and  shame  1 


\Vben  that  banner  of  glory  forever  is  furled. 
Shall  each  f^em  be  re-set  and  translated  afar  f 
Shall  the  bright  constellation  that  lighted  a  world, 
Be  replaced  by  a  distant  and  desolate  start 

Ratlier  heap  itp  proud  trophies !  and  over  them  cast 
Tliifl  pall  of  our  honor^lliis  sbroud  of  our  shame. 
Fire  the  pile !  fling  the  ashes  abroad  on  the  blast- 
it  was  born  amid  storm— let  it  perish  in  flane ! 


A  MORNING  WITH  CAGLIOSTEO. 

FAOM    VOTES    OF    A    COHVERSATIOZV     WITH    ME. 
JOSEPH  JENKINS. 

EXPLANATORY. 

We  were  niiieh  pleased  od  our  return  to  Rich* 
mood  io  tbe  lattor  part  of  1848,  froon  a  short  trip 
north wanl,  to  find  oo  our  table  one  morning  a 
card  bearing  in  bold  black  lettora*  on  a  ground  ef 
irreproachable  enamel,  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Jossfh 
Jerkizis. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  always  been  a  favorite  with 
us — partly  from  his  entertaining  reminiscences 
of  *'  many  lands***  but  more  especially  from  his 
amusing  eccentricities*  which  are  a  never* failing 
and  never-ending  stimulus  to  cariosity  in  his 
friends.  How  far  and  how  long  Mr.  J.  has  trav- 
elled over  this  sublunary  ball,  it  would*  we  imag- 
ine, puaale  any  one  besides  himself  to  say.  That 
he  has  been  iu  the  East,  in  Egypt*  in  Germany* 
Prance*  Holland*  Great  Britain,  South  America 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands*  we  take  to  be  a  well- 
Mcertaiaable  fact»  fimm  a  simple  view  of  his 
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wirroundiuga,  when  he  has  for  a  short  period  de- 
termined to  arrest  his  wauderiui^s  aod  sit  luomen- 
Urily  uuder  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  On  these 
occasions  his  studio  is  a  perfect  curiosity-shop. 
Knives  and  cigar-cases  from  India  and  Borneo, 
rings  and  bracelets  fruin  Ceylon,  parchments 
Iroro  India,  Moorish  yataghans,  chiWoques  and 
burnous  from  Barbary,  fans  and  shells  from  the 
Sttuda  or  Marquesas  Islands— these  are  ouly  a 
part  of  the  iunuroeralile  **  traces  of  travel  brought 
home,*'  which  Mr.  J.  has  stuffed  in  his  capacious 
valise. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
halted  in  Richmond,  as  much,  we  flatter  ourself,  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  us,  as  for  any  other 
reason.  He  had  always  found  in  uaan  attentive 
listener  to  his  traits  of  travel,  and  the  implicit 
credit  we  gave  to  his  narrations  so  flattered  our 
friend,  that  a  simple  acquaintauce  soon  ripened 
into  a  decided  intimacy.  In  all  his  rechtrches, 
quaint  and  rococo  tastes  we  shared,  and  when 
some  story,  more  than  ever  singular,  was  related, 
in  which  be  himself  was  the  hero,  no  word  of 
doubt,  that  curb-rein  to  the  *•  travelled  man,"  es- 
caped our  lips.  Having  thus  detailed  in  a  brief 
manner  our  relations  towards  this  curious  char- 
acter, we  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion, introductory  to  the  uarrative  given  us  by 
Mr»  Jenkins. 

We  found  him  at  his  multi -decorated  lodgings, 
in  a  costume  very  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
employed  in  a  manner  that  at  onre  showed  that 
none  of  his  old  tastes  had  melted  away  in  his 
rubbings  agaiust  so  many  **  cities  of  men" — of 
which,  be  it  said,  he  had  seen  many  more  than 
Mr.  Tennyaou's  Ulysses.  Over  his  shoulders  fell 
a  white  Moorish  burnous  or  cloak,  and  his  grizzly 
gray  hair,  which  had  retreated  uutil  his  bald  cra- 
nium glistened  like  ivory,  was  surmounted  grace- 
fully by  a  Parisian  opera-cap— his  head  present 
ing  thus  a  most  laughable  contrast  between  the 
youthful  jaunty  covering  and  rusty  old  counte- 
nance beneath.  Between  his  teeth  was  sruck  a 
meerschaum  of  portentous  size,  and  this  he  only 
removed  at  intervals  to  rise  from  the  sofa,  on 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and  repulse  the  af- 
fectionate familiarities  of  a  Spanish  pop. 

Mr.  Jenkins  showed  perhaps  as  much  plea- 
sure at  our  visit,  as  he  ever  displayed  at  sight  of 
any  one  whatsoever.  He  was  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits — his  vivacity  seemed  even  on  the  in- 
crease with  the  passing  years,  and  his  fund  of 
anecdote,  gossip  and  chit-chat  of  every  sort  was 
really  astounding.  Without  a  pause  the  con- 
versation ranged  from  history  and  politics,  to  gas- 
tronomy and  the  fashions.  Current  literature 
and  current  events,  Abd-el-Kader  and  Taylor 
with  their  two  white  steeds,  Kossuth,  Hungary, 
Folk  and  the  Emperor  Nicholat«  were  all  in  tarn 


discussed,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  shone  in  all.  Such 
a  fund  of  wit,  sarcasm  and  teandalum  magna' 
tum^  was  never  found  out  by  mortal  man  before. 
The  conversation  at  last  settled  down  on  Paris 
and  the  Parisians,  for  whom  Mr.  J.,  with  the 
prejudices  of  a  veteran  traveller,  avows  a  deci- 
ded likiug.  He  has  mixed  with  all  classes  in  the 
great  metropolis,  that  is  plain.  This  kuowledge 
of  character  in  politics,  literature  and  general  so- 
ciety, could  ouly  be  gathered  by  personal  ohser^ 
vat  ion  and  experience.  How  the  lions  of  the 
French  capital  parsed  in  review,  from  Lamar- 
tine,  the  seuiimcntal  poet  of  *'  Young  France,*' 
to  the  myriad  writers  for  the  Vaudeville  theatres  f 

In  his  comments  on  these  personages,  Mr.  J. 
seemed  to  speak  with  a  philosophical  ittdifler- 
euce,  iu  accordance  with  his  old  maxim,  that  a 
traveller  ** cannot  afford  to  love  or  hate,"  hut  he 
spoke  iu  the  highest  terms  of  Paris  and  the  Pa- 
risians, as  soon  as  the  conversation  toiiclied  oa 
the  "  appliances  and  means"  of  physical  conafon. 

To  all  this  we  had  nothing  to  say,  hut  on  iIm 
subject  of  French  character,  we  replied  to  Ur. 
Jenkins,  that  in  our  opinion  the  French  were  a 
nation  of  humbugs — hrilliant  ones,  but  still  hum- 
bugs, if  tliat  term  might  be  applied  to  characters. 

We  called  his  attention  to  the  UlUnUrun  and 
their  affectations.  The  author  of  the  ^  Wan- 
dering Jew"  refused  to  eat  so  much  as  an  e^g  i« 
public,  because,  as  he  told  his  friends,  the  Jesoits 
had  threatened  to  poison  him — the  real  reaaos 
for  his  alwtinence  being  the  fear  of  becoming 
corpulent  wheu  he  could  no  louger  play  the  beau. 
This,  we  said,  was  only  a  solitary  iostaaco. 
Lamariine  acted  ]the  sensitive  poet,  shriakisg 
from  the  contact  of  each  vulgar,  every  day,  real 
emotion,  to  wrap  himself  in  his  mantle  of  flow- 
ers— for  the  public  eye.  Karr  acted  the  Eccentric 
with  his  black  Neivfouudland,  Janiu,  the  buflfooD, 
doing  his  own  wedding,  Cagliostro  the  princely 
gentleman — 

At  this  point  Mr.  Jenkins  stopped  us  laughing, 
and  observed  that  "  Count  Alessandro  di  Cagli- 
ostro was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
really  a  very  fine  fellow.  That  so  far  from  being 
merely  the  light  gay  litterateur  he  was  reported, 
the  Count  was  re^lUy  a  roan  of  profound  ac- 
quirements, great  learning,  and  had  achieved 
in  science  and  the  arts  great  discoveries.  If  we 
would  bear  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  he  would 
relate  to  us  a  little  anecdote  of  the  Marquis, 
which  he  ventured  to  say  would  possess  the 
charm  of  novelty  and  refute  at  once  our  diatribe 
against  his  friend  Alexander. — **  Yes,"  said  xMr. 
Jenkins,  **the  Count  is  my  particular  friend, 
and  but  yesterday  I  received  from  him  a  package 
contaiuing  his  last  works — there  on  the  table !" 
We  looked  and  saw  **MHuleon,"  "Bragelonne," 
and  ''La  Collier  de  la  lUiue." 
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"  A  man  of  science  !*'  said  we,  «*  Cngliostro  n 
man  of  science !" 

**  He  has  achieved  the  greatest  discovery  of 
the  age.     Listen.*' 

And  thus  was  it  that  resting  in  his  rbair,  Mr. 
Jenkins  related  to  us  the  incidents  following. 


1. 

Tbk  Count  Alessandro  di  CAOLiosxao  and 
MARquis  DE  LA  Pailleterie  in  his  dressino 

OOWN. 

I  may  say,  said  our  friend,  that  I  have 
travelled  considerably  in  my  time  and,  firat 
aod  liist,  seen  »ome  rather  strnnge  sights. 
There  are  those  who  go  abroad  to  return  and 
•ay  they  have  sten.  'J'beae  individuals  settle 
down  after  a  few  years  into  professions,  or  be- 
come farmera — content  to  ride  about  their  farms, 
read  their  newspaper  twice  a  week,  and  vegitate 
in  undisturbed  repose.  The  devil!  Such  a  life 
don*t  suit  me.  On  the  honor  of  Jeukins  it  would 
kill  me. 

In  1847,  I  was  listening  to  the  wolves  howl- 
ing around  Kandy,  which  I  need  not  teil  a  man 
of  your  geographical  learning,  is  the  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon — when  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Paris,  by  way  of  a  change, 
would  at  that  moment  interest  and  please  me, 
more  than  valuing  pearls,  or  bargaining  with  the 
Hindoo  damsels  for  baskets  of  the  water- flag, 
those  light  serial  affairs,  one  of  which  you  see  up 
there  on  that  shelf. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  tnnuyc — 
bored,  with  nothing  to  interest  me.  So  I  said  to 
myself  one  morning,  **  Jenkins,  you  are  in  a  bad 
way,  you  are  getting  wearied  with  all  this  Indian 
flummery.  Paris  is  the  place  for  you.'* — and  to 
Paris  1  went — arriving  in  January  inthisyearof 
Grace  and  C^racelessuess,  1848. 

i  was  comfortably  seated  one  morning  in  my 
snug  chambers,  rut  de  la  Ckaii9see  D'Antin, 
reading  *  La  Patrie*  and  sipping  my  coffee,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  following  paragraph. 

•TRIAL  EXTRAORDINARY. 

*  Among  the  cases  now  before  the  Tribunal  du 
Seine  is  that  of  the  renowned  novelist  and  his- 
torian. Count  Cagliostru,  and  Messrs.  VtTun 
and  Girardiu,  of  the  editorial  corps.  The  Count 
is  charged  with  breach  of  enga;!;euicut  to  write 
for  the  plaintiffs.  It  is  said  he  will  conduct  his 
own  case,  and  plead  bis  cause  in  person.' 

**  Plead  his  own  cause!**  I  repeated  while  sip- 
ping my  coflTee,  "  is  my  noble  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis, so  out  of  cash  that  he  must  bend  bis  noble 
mind  to  trifles  like  these,  whereiu  every  rascally 


advocate  may  wrong  and  discompose  htm.  Onosy 
honor — the  honor  of  Jenkins — it  shall  never  be  !*' 

And  without  further  reflection  I  finished  my 
breakfast  in  haste,  snatched  np  my  hat  and  iesu- 
suing  forth,  bent  my  steps  to  ward  the  ledgings  of 
the  Count. 

The  well-leed  porter  boived  to  the  grownd,  tbe 
door  glided  noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  and  I  stopped 
to  take  in  fully  and  enjoyingly  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture. The  apartment  surrounded  with  foils,  box- 
ing gloves  and  pistols,  soatCcred  in  admired  con- 
fusion, presented  more  the  nppearanre  of  a  fencing 
gallery,  on  a  small  scale,  than  anything  else,  bat 
this  warlike  ensemble  was  much  modified  by  half 
a  dozen  piles  of  rose-colored  pamphltts  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ceiling — these  being  my  illustrious 
friend's  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  ef 
the  day,  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  ornament* 

In  the  midst  of  all  sat  or  rather  lolled  the 
man  i  am  proud  to  call  my  friend — the  Count  of 
Cagliostro  and  Marquis  of  La  Pailleterie — his  feet 
on  the  fender,  chocolate  in  hand,  and  clad  in  a 
picturesque  dressing-gown  of  many  colors.  Over 
his  intellectual  brows  fell  a  cotton  night  cap, 
(such  as  he  has  immortalized  in  **Le  Veloce*') 
and — his  brilliant  eye  fixed  on  the  ceiling— he 
was  busily  engaged  in  dictating  to  three  pale 
young  men  who  occupied  as  many  desks,  and 
drove  their  goose-qoills  like  lightning. 

I  advanced  two  steps  noiselessly  and  looked 
over  their  shoulders.  At  the  head  of  the  first  Md. 
was  tvritten  **  Memoire$  (Vun  Medecin" — on  the 
second  •*  Sottvenirt  de  Voyage  en  ItalU^"  and  on 
the  third  "  Dame  Bertha.** 

**  Behold  !"  I  said  to  myself,  *'  tlie  mighty  ma- 
chine in  motion,  the  manufactory  working  at 
three  mind  jfotcer  for  heartless  Europe.*' 

The  Marquis  stretched  out  one  foot  and 
yawned. 

•»  Is  It  written  ?"  said  he,  **  Yes !— go  on  then.*' 

And  he  dictated  to  the  first  young  man,  whose 
MS.  was  labelled  '*  Memoirei  d*un  Mtdtcin^'* — 

**BalsRmo  laiuiched  a  supreme  and  indefina- 
ble regard  at  this  waving  sea  of  heads  whicb» 
tipped  with  foam  in  every  snowy  dresa,  came  to 
break  itself  with  a  noise  like  thunder  at  tbe 
foot  of  that  wall,  on  which  he  stood  erect  like 
the  destroying  angel. 

«'  Suddenly  like  the  Bible  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  mass. 

"•Count  Feeniu!' 

*»  •!  am  here.' 

•••Save  me!  Save  me!' 

•••Save  you?' 

••  •  I  a^l  dying !' 

•••Ah!' 

••  •  Suffocating  I' 

•••Come  then!' 

••And  rencliing  down  be  caught  the  youog 
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roHn  by  the  collar  of  his  blouse  as  he  was  just 
being  carried  away  into  this  ragiog  ocean  of  hu- 
man heads.*' 

*•  Good !"  said  the  marquis,  "we  are  getting 
on.  Have  you  finished  there  V*  be  added  turn- 
ing to  the  secoud  amanuensis,  on  whose  sheet 
WHS  written  "  iSouvenirs  tU  yoybge  en  Italie.** 
He  nodded. 

•*  Yes  !     Continue  then." 

And  the  Marquis  with  a  preparatory  yawn  to 
this  p  rtion  of  bis  labours  also,  dictrared  — 

"  The  sight  of  this  man  told  me  at  once  that 
he  wa-s  one  of  those  English  tourists  whom  1 
had  met  at  every  turn,  since  my  arrival  in  Italy. 
He  turned  to  the  guide  and  frowned. 

"*  Rascal  .'*  said  he  in  that  surly  tone  peculiar 
to  the  English. 

••  »Milord«?* 

•»»  What  is  that?' 

♦••That  signer?' 

•••  What  the  devil  are  you  laughing  at,  dog." 
said  the  tourist  frowning. 

•••  Oh  milordo! — lHUghing?*Baid  thelazzarooe 
in  affected  honor,  *  the  holy  saints  forbid  that  so 
poor  a  wretch  should  laugh  at  so  noble  a  signor" 

"And  turning  his  head,  the  guide  exchanged 
a  wink  with  a  fair  contadina  standing  near. 

•••Answer,  scoundrel!'  said  the  Euglisbman, 
scowling. 

••  •  Milordo  wishes  to  know  ?' 

••'What  that  is?' 

••  'Up  yonder?' 

••'  Yes,  dog!' 

••'That's  Mount  Vesuvius,  illustrious  signor.' 

•••  Mount  what?' 

"•Vesuvius,  milordo,'  replied  the  lazznrone, 
unable  to  restrain  a  slight  shake  in  his  voice. 

"This  mirth  raised  the  Englishman's  wrath 
to  the  hii^hest  pitch,  and  lifting;  his  huge  gold- 
headed  cane  he  brought  it  dou  n  on  the  irreve- 
rent laxzarone*s  shoulder  with  the  strength  of 
Hercules. 

••  •  Milordo  owes  me  a  crown*'  snid  the  cice- 
rone, calmly  rubbing  his  injured  shoulder,  •that 
is  the  tariflT  for  a  blow.' 

"•There  rascal!'  said  the  Englishman,  throw- 
ing him  what  he  asked." 

I  listened  with  astonishment.  This  story  I 
was  obliged  to  confess  outstripped  all  which  my 
friend,  the  marquis,  had  ever  related  of  the  Eng> 
lish,  but  the  dates,  the  place,  all  was  given — and 
any  one  who  doubts,  thought  f,  will  probably 
have  his  doubts  for  his  trouble,  while  all  Europe 
is  laughing  at  the  representntive  in  It.ily  of  per- 
fide  Albion. 

Meanwhile  La  Pailleterie  had  passed  on,  yawn- 
ing, to  the  young  man  whoRe  M8.  was  labelled 
**  Dfime  Bertha^**  and  wa:*  dictating — 
"  Now,  my  good  little  children,  you  mast  all 


know  that  the  good  Lady  Beriha  was  arc8»- 
tomed  each  year  to  give  the  village  a  niee  bowl 
of  honey- broth,  and  this  made  tbe  fairies  love 
her  very  much,  for,  my  children,  when  yon  do  i 
good  action,  be  sure  the  fairies  will  love  yon. 
They  therefore  began  to  build  tbe  good  iadj 
Bertha  a  new  castle,  and  their  little  banmien 
were  heard  all  night  long  tinkling,  tinkling,  a 
the  stones. 

"  One  morning  the  Baron  of  Hurly-tbmmbo, 
who  was  such  a  coward  that  he  ran  away  when 
the  geese  hissed  at  him,  found  one  of  ibeir  little 
wheel- barrows,  and  he  took  it  up,  and  resting  it 
on  the  back  of  his  hand,  began  to  examine  it. 

••  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  tbe  barrow 
.started — began  to  run  alone'' — 

And  no  doubt  carried  the  baron  to  the  devil?" 
said  I,  seeing  the  Marquis  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
He  started  au<l  turned  around. 
•'What  Jenkins  !  you  here!  why  f'm  delight- 
ed to  see  you  my  dear  fellow  !"      And  tbe  Mar- 
quis cordially  embraced  me  with  both  arms. 
*•  You  come  from" — 
••  India  directly — America  indirectly." 
••  The  two  countries  of  all  others  I  have  a  pas- 
sion to  visit — but  Vm  charmed  de  voug  voir, — 
enough  mts  enfants !  you  can  go  breakfast.     I 
tihall  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.      America!'*  be 
added  to  me,  interrogatively,  *^*from  America?** 
••Precisely." 

*•  Ah,"  said  La  Pailleierie,  sighing,  "America 
is  the  only  country  I  have  not  seen.  Syria, 
Egypt,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Germany — I  have 
seeu  them  all — '  banquetted  on  their  streets.'  as 
your  illustrious  Shakspeare,  says.  1  am  6fase 
BO  far.  But  America  !  the  great  republic  !  the 
nation  of  the  stars!"  said  the  Marquis  becoming 
enthusiastic.  ••!  have  never  visited  it  or  viewed 
its  cities,  as  well  becomes  so  great  a  traveller  as 
mys^elf. 

"  Why  the  devil  then  don't  yon  come  ?"  said  L 
"  Mordions  !  my  dear  Jenkins !"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, '•you  are  cracked !" 

"  Cracked  t  did  you  say  cracked  ?" 
••  Yes.     /  go  to  America  ?" 
"  Certainly  !  Why  not  ?" 
••Why  not!"  echoed  the  Marquis,  looking  at 
me  with  astonishment. 
••  What  on  earth  prevents  you  ?" 
"  My  color,  capdibious  f^  cried   tbe  illustrious 
Marquis,  "you  would  put  me  in  jail  for  a  va- 
grant!" 

"You!  the  author  of  •Antony,'  in  jail  for  a 
vagrnnt." 

•*  Or  turn  me  out  of  the  cars." 
"The  author  of  •Monte  Chrieto,'  turned  out 
of  the  rail  cars !" 

••  What  do  they  know  over  there  of  my  books 
jmrhleu  /** 
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^'  What  do  they  know  V 

*'  Have  the»e  trifles  been  imported  ?" 

'imported  and  translated." 

*^Then,  my  dear  Jenkins,"  said  the  Count  in 
that  tone  of  dignity  so  characteristic  of  him,  *Mf 
1  am  asked  to  certify  to  the  honesty  of  your  pub- 
liahenk  I  must  really  decline  saying  auything  on 
the  subject.     I  must  beg  leave  !" 

*'  So  you  see  your  repuutiou  has  gone  before 

3F0U." 

**  i  am  a  quadroon — ^my  color  would  accom- 
pany me." 

♦*  Nonsense.'' 

"Stay — read  this  letter  from  Crisis.  Peste! 
how  anlucky. 

•*  You  have  lost  it  ?" 

**  Gone  to  light  Montpensier's  cigar." 

**  And  Its  contents  ?"    I  asked.    ' 

***Do  not  think  of  coming/  it  said.  *your 
•rrival  would  cause  an  insurrection.* " 

«*  Ha,  ha,  indeed  !" 

•*So  you  see  I  can  never  go.  And  yet  my 
spirit  yearns  for  that  enchanting  land.  America! 
beautiful  America  !*'  added  La  Pailteterie,  throw- 
ing his  fine  eyes  mournfully  on  the  ceiling,  '*  I 
could  make  a  volume  of  every  State — what  do 
I  say?  parfandions,  of  every  city  I" 

**Then  you  would  meet  with  so  many  clever 
litterateurs !" 

"Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Count  recover- 
hig  his  equanimity  after  this  outl>urst,  '*  we  go 
ahead  of  you  there." 

**  And  Prescolt — Irving  ?" 

"Small — small!  Jenkins.  All  these  writers, 
grave  and  gay,  lively  and  severe,  (an  expression 
to  be  found  in  some  of  my  works.)  are  but  faint 
echoes  of  greater  French  originals." 

"  But  Longfellow — Bryant" — 

"  Small— Small.     Look  at  Berangcr." 

"Hey!  Marquis— you  are  a  sort  of  Knock- 
downer." 

"  You  flatter  me,  my  friend." 

"And  the  Americans  imitate  you  Francah? 
hey  ?" 

"Precisely.  And  not  American!!  alone.  *Tis 
englishmen !  'tis  Bulwer !  roi7^  la  Lttcreet.^*  But 
imitation  is  the  fate  of  genius.  I  do  not  com- 
plain, my  friend." 

And  the  Marquis  drew  himself  up  with  an  air 
of  noble  resignation  to  his  fate,  which,  if  any- 
thing, added  to  my  respect  for  his  genius. 

"  Then  others,"  said  he,  "  the  *  Book  of  the 
Iron  Clasps'— all,  all !" 

"  What !  Marquis.  You  remember  all  these" — 

"  Not  at  all,  ray  dear  Jenkins.  To  say  the 
truth,  'tis  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  recollect  the 
names  of  my  own  books." 


three  books  at  once,  when  you  ought  to  be  trav* 
elling  over  America,  seeing  our  cities,  visiting 
the  White  House  and  going  nightly" — 

"  To  dance  the  Poika,  eh  ?"  said  the  Marquis. 
"  No,  to  hear  our  great  orators." 
"I  do  wish  to  see  Geueral  Taylor,  my  friend* 
I  have  long  desired  it." 
"  You  wish  to  see  him  ?" 
"  Why  yes.    You  see  we  are  kindred  spirita* 
Jenkins — men  who  are  made  to  overcome  all 
obstacles — to  excite  admiration — to  be  great  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind — you  comprehend?" 
"  Perfectly,  M  arquis." 

"  But  America  to  her  destiny.  Here  we  have 
been  chatting  away  about  foreign  affairs,  and 
neglecting  those  at  home.     What's  stirring?" 

"  The  very  devil !" 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  the  Marquis,  "we  learn  at 
much,  I  ihink,  from  the  Scriptures !" 

"  But  this  matter  of  your  trial,  Count?" 

"My  trial!  What  of  it?" 

"  Why  here  you  are  goin^  to  be  tried  for  breach 
of  something,  and  you*re  obliged  to  plead  your 
own  cause.  Why  in  the  name  of  the  seven 
sleepers  didn't  you  send  a  note  to  me  ?'^ 

"My  dear,"  said  the  Count,  throwing  himself 
into  an  attitude,  "  it  is  my  destiny  to  be  distin- 
guished in  all  things — my  'manifest  destiny,'  as 
general  Brass  of  your  glorious  republic  says.  I 
have  written  histories,  novels,  romances,  travels, 
dramas,  vaudevilles  and  nursery-books.  I  have 
settled  editors,  sent  challenges,  bullied  deputies, 
travelled  where  I  have  never  been,  and  written 
books  of  my  adventures.  I  have  done  every 
thing  but  make  a  great  speech  !  It  is  my  fate  to 
tihiue  in  oratory  as  in  other  things.  I  cannot  help 
it— the  occasion  is  forced  upon  me!" 

"And  you  are  prepared  Marquis — perfectly  at 
your  ease  ?"  I  said,  surveying  this  singular  man 
with  deep  interest. 

"  Entirely  tranquil,"  said  he. 

"  Aud  your  speech  is  ready  ?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  it  even,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis. 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"I  shall  not  have  time." 

"Ah,  but"— 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  understand  what  you  would 
say — that  time  is  elastic.  True.  But  between 
this  and  to-morrow  I  have  five  romances  to  wind 
up  in  as  many  papers,  aud  moreover  half  a  vol- 
ume of  *  Lea  Qiiurantt'Cinq,'  to  write.  Now  I  am 
a  pretty  powerful  machine,  my  dear  friend*  but 
the  wheels  can  only  turu  with  a  certain  velocity. 
It  still,  in  this  a^ce  of  dit^coveries,  takes  one  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miuutcs  to  pen  a  chapter.  Thai 
QiMxrante-Cifiy,'  is  my  bane.  All  was  arranged 
for  the  death  of  Anjou  at  the  end  of  the  second 


'Stop,  then,"  said  I,  "here  ^fou  are  writing '  volume,  but  of  course  his  poiaouing  was  obliged 
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to  be  put  olf,  as  the  contract  was  for  five  toI- 
nmes." 

'*  Stop  it  then,  Marquis,  if^on  are  tired." 

**The  fact  is,  ray  dear  frieud,  1  am  gettiug 
coufoundedly  weary  of  all  this  aod  it  wili  soou 
end.  To  tell  you  a  secret,  Jeukios — doa*t  meu- 
tion  it  now  on  any  account" — 

"  Certaiuly  not.  Marquis,  if  you  wish  it  kept 
a  aecret,"  I  interrupted  Tull  of  curiosity  at  the 
mysterious  expression  of  my  friend's  face* 

"Dont  bruit  it  abroad  then,  Jenkins,  hot  Vm 
going  soon  on  a  journey  to  Behring*s  Straits  and 
the  North  Pole." 

'*  What!  Marquis.  To  the  North  Pole,**  said 
1  startled. 

**  Yes,  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  I  shall  write 
my  travels.  A  fight  wiih  a  seal,  a  description  of 
train  oil,  and  a  story  told  me  by  an  old  sealer, 
shall  make  the  first  volume.    AlPs  arranged." 

I  gazed  in  deep  admiration  on  this  wonderful 
character. 

"Come  to  breakfast  then,  my  friend,"  said 
Cngliostro,  "  this  tvriting  is  terribly  dull  work." 

I  declined  the  Marquis*  invitation,  and  strolled 
home,  lost  in  thought  and  admiration  of  this 
great  man,  and  determiued  by  all  means  to  be 
present  at  his  trial. 


II. 


CAGLIOSTRO   THE    ORATOR. 

Unlucky  was  the  moment  when  stopping  in 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  I  bought  those  cursed  bon- 
bons, and  unlucky  was  the  individual  who  reuiled 
them  to  me  at  a  franc  a  dozen,  for  he  caused  me 
to  lose  the  most  interesting  of  all  spectacles,  my 
illustrious  friend,  Cagiiostro,  in  bis  great  orator- 
ical debut. 

It  was  in  *'  La  Patrie"  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  that  I  met  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Yesterday  took  place,"  said  *La  Patrie,' 
'*lhe  trial  of  the  Count  Aiessandro  di  Caglios- 
tro,  and  Marquis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  for  breach 
of  engagement  to  write  for  Messi's.  Veron  and 
Girardin,  who  stated  that  the  Marquis  had  failed 
to  fulfil  their  engagement,  after  pocketing  the 
•urns  paid  him  in  advance  on  account. 

*'  The  Tribunal  du  Seine  met  at  the  usual  hour, 
but  for  a  long  time  no  defendant  replied  to  the 
summons  of  the  Count.  At  last,  after  the  pa- 
tience of  the  assembly  was  nearly  exhausted,  a 
shout  was  heard  from  the  street  where  a  crowd 
had  gathered,  and  the  next  moment  the  illustri- 
•ns  Marquis  made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  Arabian  charger,  with  gold  trappings^ 
a  present,  we  understand,  from  his  highness  the 
Dey  of  Algiers. 


**  lie  p'.ead  his  cause  at  length  and  in  a  man* 
uer  worihy  of  his  genius.  In  his  animated  reci- 
tal, events  and  characters  were  re-prodoced  with 
the  vividness  of  reality,  and  like  Messire  Espaign 
de  Lyon  and  Froissart,  listening  to  hi«  own 
*  Maul^on,*  the  auditory  seemed  to  re  present  to 
themselves,  the  rites,  the  scenes,  the  men,  *  re- 
flecting them  in  their  intelligent  regarde.*  We 
regret  that  onr  special  reporter  was  not  on  the 
spot  but  we  indulge  the  hope  that  this  splendid 
oration  will  ere  long  be  given  to  the  worid. 

"  After  detailing  his  adventures  io  Africa,  the 
Count  wound  up  with  the  following  words  in 
allusion  to  his  banquet  at  Mellina : 

"  Gentlemen !  I  have  nothing  more  to  sny,  tint 
banquet  consoled  me  for  all  my  losses,  it  was  in- 
deed a  glorious  affair !" 

And  he  took  his  seat  amid  loud  applause.* 

The  Court  adjourned  to  examine  the  evidence, 
and  the  Marquis  rode  home  proud  and  happy  on 
his  Arab  charger. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Count  decided,  in  spite 
of  La  Pailleterie's  eloquence,  that  he  had  trented 
Messrs.  Veron  and  Girardin,  in  such  n  manner 
as  justified  these  gentlemen  in  demanding  of  bias 
the  just  and  lawful  sum  of  50,000  francs  dnmn- 
ges. 

Anxious  to  see  bow  the  great  man  bore  his 
losses,  I  immediately  bent  my  steps  toward  his 
dwelling.  In  the  ante-chamber  I  beard  a  tre- 
mendous rattling  of  iron,  and  on  entering  hastily, 
found  the  Count  furiously  lunging  with  n  sharp- 
pointed  foil  at  a  poor  wretch  who,  cooped  up  in 
corner,  made  a  pretence  of  warding  off  and  re- 
turning the  l)luws  aimed  at  him. 

On  ray  entrance,  Cagliostro  drew  back  and 
calmly  biid  bis  swonl  and  gloves  on  the  table. 

*'\Vbat*s  all  this  Marquis,"  said  I,  **^have  jon 
suddenly  gone  mad  ?  hey  ?" 

**Mere  play — for  exercise  my  dear  fellow,** 
said  the  Count,  appearing  slightly  confused. 

**Peste!  but  your  exercise  is  peculiar  J  Why 
if  I  hado*t  arrived,  the  life  of  this  young  man — 
why,  where  is  he?"  I  said,  looking  round. 

^'  Gone !"  said  the  Count  laughing,  ''  he  was 
afraid. 

"  Why  then  be  so  furious  ?" 

*''  My  dear  friend,  don't  you  understand" — 

"May  the  evil  one" — 

**Thai  I  have  just  read  the  decision/'  contin- 
ued the  Marquis,  **in  my  case,  in  favor  of  those 
rascally  fellows,  Veron  and  Girardin." 

••  Well." 

**  And  this  is  the  means" — 

"  Of  letting  off  your  steam,  hey  ?**  said  I,  much 
amused  at  this  explanation. 

**  Precisely,  Jenkins — brilliant  as  usual  I  aee — 
briUiant  and  penetrating.     Ha,  bai" 
*  See  accooat  in  the  Londoa  Spectator. 
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It  always  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  Marquis 
laugh! 

^*  You  seem  in  excellent  spirits  io  spite  of  your 
adverse  decision,"  said  f. 

**  And  rightly  !  for  look  you,  Jenkins,  this  day  ! 
shall  witness  what  never  was  before  and  should 
I  say  the  word,  shall  never  be  again.  The  great- 
est event  of  my  life  is  reserved  for  your  eyes — 
you  canne  at  this  hour — thus  God  has  doubtless 
decreed  that  America  should  be  present  at  the 
incarnation  of  the'* —  , 

**  Thunder!  Marquis!  what  in  the  name  of 
heaven  mean  you  ?" 

**  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  science  of  Magnetism — you  understand.*' 

**  Yes,  but  what  connection  in  the  name'* — 

**  A  moment.  At  last  f  have  acquired  the  in- 
scrutable power  of  will — that  great  and  unseen 
engine,  which  lying  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
is  about  to  appear  and  stamp  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  as  no  other*' — 

**  Why  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about, 
Marquis?" 

La  Pailleterie  smiled  and  said  to  a  servant, 
^^  summon  Ma'mseile  L^ontine." 


III. 


CAOLIOSTRO  THE  PROPHET. 

At  this  name,  L^ontine,  I  saw  Cagliostro's 
eyes  wander  and  bis  lips  move.  Then  his  brow 
took  an  expression  of  inflexible  resolution.  His 
large  blue  eyes  beamed  with  an  tuner  light  of 
mysticism  and  rapt  absorption,  so  to  speak,  and 
their  glances  wandered  as  it  were  through  infi- 
nite space.  Cagliostro  was  no  longer  the  witty 
insouciant  man  of  the  world — he  was  the  dream- 
er, who  is  often  the  master  of  realities. 

By  degrees  his  brow  again  cleared  up,  his  eye 
again  grew  clear  and  calm,  bis  lips  and  features 
became  immobile. 

*^  L^ontiue,**  I  a^ked,  *'  pray  who  is  Mademoi- 
selle L^ontine,  if  I  may  inquire.  Marquis?" 

"  She  is  my  adopted  daughter." 

"  Well— what  then  ?" 

*^  I  am  about  to  mesmerize  her  in  your  pres- 
ence.** 

"Do  what?" 

"  Throw  her  into  the  clairvoyant  state,"  said 
he  smiling. 

"  What !  You  theu  believe  in  the  humbug  of 
mesmerism  ?"  said  I,  astonished. 

"Jenkins,"  said  the  Count  gravely*  **I  am 
surprised  to  bear  a  man  of  your  sense  speak  so 
slightingly  of  this  great  science — a  science  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world*8  history 
— ^from  those  dim  days  which  melt  far  back  like 


dyiug  shadows  in  the  obscure  penumbra  of  the 
earliest** — 

This  learned  and  striking  dissertation,  as  no 
doubt  it  would  have  proved,  was  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  little  blonde  of  nine- 
teen, who  was  the  Mademoiselle  Ldontine  in 
person,  ordered  to  be  summoned  by  the  Count. 

"  This  is  one  of  my  friends,  chert  Lhntine,** 
said  Cagliostro;  "you  may  speak  before  him 
without  reserve." 

Mam'aelle  L^ontiue  stared  at  me  very  imper- 
tinently, or  I  should  say  very  indiflferently,  and 
made  me  no  return  for  my  courteous  bow. 

"  I'm  going  to  mesmerize  you,  L^ontine,"  said 
the  Marquis. 

"Mesmerize  me!"  said  Mam*s<;lle  with  a 
whimper.     "  Oh  please  don't. 

"  Capdibious  /"  cried  the  Marquis,  in  the  tone 
of  Perducas  de  Pincomay  himself,  "sit  down 
you  little  chit." 

**  Give  me  some  sugnr  plums,"  said  Mam'selle. 

The  Count  smiled  ;  aud  going  to  a  desk,  took 
out  a  paper  of  bonbons. 

"  Oh,  how  nice !"  cried  L^ontine,  clapping  her 
bands;  •'shall  I  have  all?" 

"  All,  if  you  obey  me,  L^ontine.'* 

"Give  them  to  me  first." 

"  Sit  down  then." 

"  Oh  !  don't  mesmerize  me — please  don't" 

*'  Leontine !"  said  the  Marquis  sternly,  **do  as 
I  command  you." 

Leontine,  munching  sugar  plums,  began  to 
whimper  dolefully. 

"  Leontine  I"  said  the  Marquis,  frowning;  and 
he  pointed  to  a  seat  behind  her.  L^tir!n?sto<Hl 
still  with  the  air  of  a  spoiled  child  ac  ■^'tuA'jt'  w 
have  its  own  way. 

The  Count  stretched  out  his  hand — fixed  a 
piercing  glance  of  his  blue  eyes  upon  her,  nod 
moved  his  lips  as  if  speaking,  though  no  sou  ad 
was  heard. 

Leontine  sank  back  into  an  arm  chair  perfectly 
helpless. 

Cagliostro  threw  upon  me  a  triumphant  glance* 
and  making  rapid  passes  from  the  girPs  head  and 
shoulders  to  her  knees,  she  was  soon  apparently 
in  a  profound  slumber. 

"  Now  listen,  Jenkins,"  said  the  Count,  **  for 
never  again,  my  friend,  will  you  have  such  a 
chance  should  you  ransack  the  arcana  of  nature 
and  hold  converse  with  the  greatest  magician  in 
the  universe.  You  are  about  to  see  the  future, 
dread  or  smiling — and  I,  my  friend,  await  this 
experiment  with  feelings  as  trembling  and  fearful 
as  your  own.  Leontine  is  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  proper  magnetic  state.  She  is  in  thorough 
rapport  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  wonderful 
things — for  the  future  shall  open  and  time  shall 
raise  its  barrier  no  more  !" 
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With  these  remarkahle  words,  CaKliostro  turned 
to  L^outiiie  and  made  several  additional  passes. 
•'  L^online  !"  said  he. 

Her  lips  moved  faintly. 

"Are  you  listening  ?**  said  the  Count. 

**Yes — ah»m«  !'*s:iid  the  young  girl  plaintively. 

**Look  into  the  future,"  said  the  Count,  in  a 
commanding  tone.     **  Look  and  speak  !" 

''Ah,  ah  !'*  sighed  L^ontinc. 

•»  Speak  !  what  see  you  ?" 

**  Clouds  are  over  the  prospect.*' 

"Pierce  those  c'ouds  !" 

The  hrows  of  the  pretty  damsel  became  con- 
tracted. 

"  There  is  a  mist,"  she  snid,  "still  a  mist." 

"Look!"  said  the  Count,  on  whose  features 
an  expression  of  iron  resolution  was  visible — 
"look— see!     I  will  it!" 

L^ontine  shuddered  as  the  Count  discharged 
upon  her  with  every  passage  of  his  hands  over- 
whelming floods  of  electricity. 

"  All  is  clear,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  I  see  a 
great  crowd  hurrying  along  and  shouting." 

"  What  do  they  cry  ?" 

*'  Abas  Guizot !     Five  la  Rtformt .'" 

"  La  Reforme  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  Hum  ! 
A  has  Guizot.  Good !"  Then  casting  a  trium- 
phant look  on  iDe«  be  continued — 

"  Listen  to  them — what  else  ?" 

"  They  sing  ^  Aux  armts,  eitoyens,  fornuz  vos 
bataiUona!*  and  their  voices  sound  like  thunder 
rolling  over  the  vineyards  of  Artois." 

"Yes,'* said  the  Count,  "to  the  ears  of  Gui 
xot.    Look  now — follow  them — where  do  they 
atop?" 

"  Ah !  the  soldiers !  they  gallop  up— they  fire 
on  the  crowd — all  is  confusion.     Oh  heaven 

"  Look !  listen  !*'  said  the  Count. 

"Evening  comes — the  crowd  disperse — hut 
sooa  they  come  out — tear  up  the  pavements** — 

"What!  barricades? — look  well." 

"  They  are  barricades.  The  night  passes — 
the  sun  rises  :— they  are  finished.*' 

•'Look— look!** 

"  Another  charge  of  soldiers  ! — the  barricades 
resist— the  guards  are  driven  back !  Oh  !"  and 
L^ontine  shuddered  very  prettily. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?**  cried  the  Count. 

"  The  King.     Louis  Philippe.*' 

"  What  of  him  ?** 

"He  flies!" 

"  Good  !  More— more  !"  cried  the  Count  ex- 
citedly. 

"  He  is  in  a  little  carriage— the  people  make 
way." 

"  Good— good— still  better  !** 

"  Some  cry,  •  Vive  le  Roif — others  'Mort  au 
Roir" 


The  Count's  face  flushed.     "  Look  quick!    la 
he  allowed  to  pass  safely  ?*' 
"  No— they  stop  him  !" 
"  Slop  him  !     ^fon  DieuP' 
"  A  man  in  a  blouse  brandishes  a  knife  above 
his  head." 

The  Count's  blue  eyes  seemed  to  flush  light- 
ning. 

"  Wo  unto  him  if  he  strike !"  be  cried.  "  Look  V* 

"The  man  in  the  blouse  is  thrown  back — the 
carriage  passes  and  leaves  Paris." 

"  Thank  God,  he'ssafe.  Go  on.  Do  yon  see 
Guizot?" 

L^ontine  made  no  reply. 

The  Count  repeated  his  queetioD. 

"Ob,  I  am  so  weary,"  said  L^ntine  plais- 
tively. 

"  Cease  to  be  weary  I     I  will  it !" 

"  Ah !"  said  L^ontine. 

"Are  you  restored  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"  Look  then  and  speak  !" 

It  was  wonderful !  As  clearly  as  though  she 
saw  them  with  her  bodily  eyes,  did  the  yooog  giri 
describe  the  scenes  that  followed  io  the  Chamber 
— the  entrance  of  the  Princess  D'Orieans — ^b^ 
interview  with  Guizot — the  appearance  of  La- 
martine. 

"  Where  is  M.  Guizot  all  this  time,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  With  Madame  D'Orleans." 

"  What  says  he— listen." 

"  Madame  there  is  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
Count  of  Paris  being  raised  to  the  throne.  As 
to  myself,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  business  of  aa 
imperious  nature  carries  me  to  Brussels." 

"The  Caitiff!"  said  the  Count,  "out  of  France 
that  is  !*' 

"  She  answers** — 

"  Bah,  enough  of  this — the  next  day  ?"  said 
the  Count.        ^ 

"A  great  multitude — a  great  shouting  asbefore." 

"Listen  to  them,"  said  this  singular  man,  look- 
ing again  at  me  triumphantly. 

"  Ah  !**  said  L^ontiue,  raising  her  finger— 
"  Listen  !** 

"  What  say  they  ?" 

"Fiw  Cagliostrof" 

"  Vive  me  ?— the  devil !"  • 

'*  And  there" — 

"  Go  on — go  on  !" 

"At  the  head  of  the  advancing  column  going 
towards  the  Tuilleries"— 

"Who?" 

"  Yourself." 

"!,"  cried  the  Marquis,  "I,  the  Count  of  Cag- 
liostro  and  Marquis  of  la  Pailleterie,  at  the  head 
the  sans  culottes  P^ 

"They  advance  towards  the  Tuilleriea,"  said 
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L^ontine,  taking  no  notice  of  this  interruption — 
**  they  attack  it" — 

''  I  attack  the  Tiiilleries  ?  Good  !"  said  Cag- 
liostro. 

"The  Princess  is  there — reading." 

''  She  is,  is  she." 

"Yes,  reading  Algeria." 

••  Well !"  cried  the  Count. 

•*  Algeria,"  by  yourself. 

••  I  the  author  of  *  Algeria  ?* — reading  my  Al- 
geria— but  nothing  is  impossible" — 

**  It  lies  open  on  the  table."* 

"  And  /  attack  the  Tuilleiies  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  men  advance — they  throw  the  fur- 
niture out  of  the  windows — the  pictures  are" — 

•*  Come  away — enough  of  that,"  said  the 
Count,  rather  hnstily.  *^  What  ends  all  this? 
Look  into  the  future  yean>,  not  days." 

*'I  see  a  people  rising,"  said  Ldontine,  **  they 
utter  a  word,  A/nerica,  and  hold  in  their  hands  a 
paper,  *  La  Lihtrte^^  which  bears  your  name  as 
editor." 

"  It  seems  I  am  to  figure  in  the  coming  avatar, 
hey,  Jenkins  ?" 

**  The  voice  of  France  is  for  a  President,  and 
aD  exile  escaped  from  prison  is  elected  trium- 
phantly." 

»*  That  man  is"— 

'*  Louis  Napoleon." 

*'  Bah,  I  never  could  bear  that  man  of  wood — 
the  Elder  one  was  iron.     Look  i" 

*^185G  is  written  on  the  clouds,  where  the  sun 
rises,  in  golden  letters,"  said  L^ontiue. 

'*Read  that  ioscripciou's  secret :  what  of  thai 
year  ?" 

''Another  President  is  elected  in  France,  who 
was  deputy  from  Yonne — and  whose  eloquence 
in  the  tribune  has  thrilled  through  Europe.  Stay, 
the  mist  around  his  face  obscures  it— it  is  dim  !" 

**  Pierce  th.it  mist !  I  will  it !"  said  the  Count 
lit  a  commanding  tone. 

*'Oh  heavens!"  cried  Leoutine,  "1  see,  and 
I  see  a  wonderful  sight." 

"What  is  it!" 

"  All  men  rejoice  and  are  glad" — 

*•  For  what  ?" 

"  The  nation  is  once  more  undisturbed  and 
happy." 

"  How  ?" 

"  The  golden  light  of  liberty  illuminates  her 
bills  and  valleys" — 

"  Wherefore  ?" 

Cagliostro  was  growing  impatient. 

"  In  a  word,  all  things  are  great,  glorious  and 
happy;  for  oh!  my  mat^ter — 
"What!" 

"You!  you  alone  are  President  of  France! 

*  S je  coatezoporary  accooats. 


The  mist  is  unrolled — the  Count  of  Cagliostro's 
face  is  seen !" 

"The  devil!  the  devil!"  said  the  Count, 
thoughtfully. 

Then  wiping  the  perspiration  from  bis  brow, 
he  reversed  the  electrical  passes,  and  L^ontine 
awoke  and  left  the  room,  reeling  from  weaknew. 

"  Parfandions  /"  cried  my  illustrious  friend, 
"  methiuks  we  have  had  enough  for  one  day, 
Jenkins,  and  the  devil's  to  pay  if  this  is  truly  tb« 
future." 

"  It  is  truly  the  wonder  of  wonders." 

The  Count  folded  bis  arms,  and  his  eyes  grew 
dreamy  aud^otionless,  as  in  profoundestthought. 
Who  knows  what  was  concealed  beneath  that 
mask  of  ice,  in  that  heart  of  fire  ? 

At  last  be  raised  his  head.  We  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment  in  perfect  silence.  The  Count 
folded  his  arms  more  tightly,  and  compressed  his 
lips  more  closely.     I  burst  out  laughing. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  the  Count  at  last  with 
great  slowness  of  utterance. 

"  What  must  be  so  ?"  I  asked. 

"Destiny,"  replied  my  friend,  with  a  profun- 
dity which  excited  my  deepest  admiration. 

"  And  France's  destiny  is  anarchy — what  Car- 
lyle  calls  the  *rule  of  old  Anarch.' " 

"  No :  liberty !  and  I  am  to  be  her  regenerator." 

"What?" 

"Her  restorer  to  that  ancient  glory  which  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  all  Europe." 

"  You  ?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  ability,  Jenkins — you,  a 
citizen  of  that  country,  where  no  one  can  point 
to  the  ragged  boy  who  demands  charity  and  say, 
*  That  boy  will  not  be  President,'— do  you,  ray 
friend,  doubt  either  my  ability  first,  or  afterwards 
my  destiny,  what  the  politicians  call  my  chances?" 
"  Not  so,"  I  said,  "  thou  delineator  of  won- 
ders !  Why  should  you  not  also  act  wonders. 
That  pen  you  hold  in  your  hand  now,  writing 
nursery  books" — 

"  May  pen  the  Constitution  of  the  French  Re- 
public.    Am  I  right  in  interpreting  you  ?" 

"  Literally,  my  dear  Marquis." 

"Then  I  shall  write  my  memoirs — the  me- 
moirs of  my  administration— in  forty  Tolumes. 
We  shall  see— we  shall  see  !" 

"Take  care — take  care!  that  phrase  is  dp n- 
gerous-  I  doubt  me  Cagliostro  if  the  world  will 
greet  thi^  change  with  approbation.  Where 
then  will  be  your  admirable  novels,  your  amu- 
sing travels,  your  entertaiuiug  dramas?" 

**  Am  I  not  a  great  man  and  writer  enough  to 
govern  and  amu&e  a  nation  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ?" 

"  Undoubipdiy  Marquis— but" — 

"  Say  nothing.    Heretofore  I  have  produced 
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ffcy  Tolomes  a  year.     Well,  when  I'm  Presideut 
I'll  produce  a  hundred  !" 

I  gazed  with  ahnorbing  admiration  on  this  co- 
lossal genius.  I  knew  he  would  do  what  he 
promised  ! 

•'  It  is  written."  said  he,  **a8  the  Orientals  say. 
I  fnust  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  I  mtut 
build  up  for  France  a  glory  and  a  renown,  which 
stretching  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world  shall 
•▼ery where  perpetuate" — 

*' Dinner  sir  !"  said  a  lackey  entering. 

**Good  !"  said  the  Count,  breaking  oft'  at  once 
in  bis  lofty  discourse.  ''  Come,  my  dear  friend, 
•nd  let  belle  France  rest  easy— her  destiny  is  se 
cure,  for  from  this  moment  I  take  the  helm  in 
hand." 

And  this  striking  and  remarkable  individual, 
(I  retiring,)  left  me,  and  I  have  never  since  met 
wiihhim. 

That  these  things  will  come  to  pass,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  partly  tliey  are  already  verified  in  the 
words  of  his  own  Monte  Christo.  *'  Let  us  wait 
and  hope." 

Thus  ended  our  friend's  anecdote,  and  on  re 
turning  home  we  placed  it  in  our  note-book.    lie 
left  Richmond  ou  the  next  day.  and  now  *'  after 
many  days"  we  have  '*  shown  him  up  in  print." 

L.  L. 


THE  SOUL. 


BT    MRS.    £.    H.    EVANS. 

Like  a  fairy  harp  aeolian  is  the  wondrous  hamnn  soul, 
Swept  by  hands  of  viewless  minstrels— yielding  to  each 
slight  control. 

Like  a  lake  that  faithful  mirrors  clouds  and  sunshine  on 

its  breast- 
Lathed  by  storm-winds  into  billows — lulled  by  calm  to 

sweetest  rest. 

Like  a  flower  that  blooms  to  beauty,  *neath  the  siiromer*s 
light  and  dew ; 

Fading  when  the  air  grows  frosty— darkening  with  a  sul- 
len hue. 

Such  the  human  Soul  responsive,  yielding  to  all  outward 

things. 
Till,  with  sudden  God-like  grandeur  every  power  to  of- 

tion  springs ! 

Then  it  standeth,  like  a  warrior,  tall  and  of  majestic 

pride, — 
Calling,  with  his  silver  trumpet,  fellow-soldiers  to  his  side. 

Like  a  Minstrel,  ever  singing  with  a  Bwcet,  persuasive  art,  i 
Till  his  melody  entrances,  and  takes  captive  every  heart. 


Sometimes  like  a  veiled  Angel,  goea  it  forth  to  charm  and 
bless ; 

Sometimes,  like  a  Demon  haughty,  seeketh  only  to  op- 
press. 

Oh  thou  human  Soul,  responsive,  like  the  lake,  the  harp, 

the  flower, 
Would  that  only  Heavenly  causes  o'er  thy  destiny  had 

power! 

Wondrous  human  Soul,  so  mighty,  like  the  Warrior,  As-         i 

gel.  Bard, 
Oh  that  thou  wouldst  battle  only,  when  the  Trctb  re* 

quires  thy  guard. 

PaineviUe,  Va^  1850. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPOXDEST. 

Paris,  October,  18a0. 

Some  time  ago  the  government  of  this  eoon* 
try  charged  a  distinguished  memher  of  the  medi- 
cal profesdion,  M.  Gran;;e,  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating and  making  a  report  upon  the  causes 
of  that  hateful  disease,  the  goitre,  with  which 
Prance  is  aifiicted  to  a  miich  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  report  of  M.  Grange 
has  just  been  rendered  and  published.  Our  own 
country.  I  believe,  is  not  exempt  from  this  dis- 
ease. At  any  rate  I  have  thought  the  subject 
one  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  me  in  extract* 
ing  for  the  columns  of  the  Messenger,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  information  embraced  ia 
the  report.  This  report,  if  it  does  not  indicate 
the  true  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  sure  remedy, 
will  certainly  dissipate  the  vulf^ar  error  which  at- 
tributes the  goitre,  (bronchocele,)  to  the  use  of 
snow  water.  As  to  the  remedy  indicated,  iodine, 
it  is  not  a  discovery  of  M.  Grange.  Iodine  has 
been  for  several  years  successfully  administered 
for  the  cure  of  this  and  other  glandular  enlarge- 
ments. The  reporter  declares  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  geography  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  goitre  is  prevalent  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  England, 
Germany,  America  and  India,  to  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  this  affection  is  independent 
of  latitude,  elevation,  and  climate;  and  also  of 
particular  personal  circumstances,  as  poverty, 
&c.  Its  presence,  he  says,  seems  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  «»f  magnesia  in  the 
food  and  drinks  of  a  population;  and  its  aliseuce 
would  seem  to  he  owing  to  the  iodine  which 
chemical  analysis  detects  in  the  prominent  arti- 
cles of  popular  aliment.  Whenever  magnesian 
formations  are  met  with,  except  upon  the  sea 
coast,  the  goitre  is  declared  to  affect  all  rlasses 
of  society,  and  in  all  countries.  No  locality  is 
exempt.    The  inhabitants  of  deep  valleys  and 
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of  mountains,  of  plains  and  of  elevated  plateaux, 
are  alike  obnoxious  to  this  affliction.  Place  geo- 
graphical and  geological  maps  side  by  side,  and 
the  fact  just  stated  will  become  in  a  most  striking 
manner  visible  to  the  eye.  The  goitre  will  be 
shown  to  be  endemic  upon  all  magnesian  soils. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized by  the  most  distinguished  geologists — by 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  France — M.  Studer  in 
Switzerland — M.  Sismonda  in  Piedmont.  There 
was  Invariably  found  salts  of  magnesia  in  the 
waters  commonly  drank,  and  in  the  ashes  of  the 
grains  commonly  used  for  food  in  those  coun- 
tries where  this  disease  prevails.  And  always 
where  it  was  remarked  as  endemic,  in  particular 
localities,  or  in  districts  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  of  magnesian  soil,  the  waters  used 
were  found  to  contain  magnesia  in  notable  quan- 
tities: as,  for  example,  the  well  water  of  Neris, 
where  the  granite  formation  prevails;  and  at 
Landisay,  near  Sains,  upon  a  chalk  stratum. 
These  facts,  says  the  reporter,  show  that  mag- 
nesian salts  play  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  goitre,  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
others  which  he  declares  to  be  well  authenticated, 
compel  him  to  announce  the  presence  of  these 
salts  as  its  immediate  cause.  For  instance — in 
most  of  the  districts  subject  to  this  affliction, 
young  men  liable  to  be  taken  for  service  in  the 
army,  are  accustomed  to  give  themselves  the  goi- 
tre by  drinking  daily  several  quarts  of  water, 
known  by  experiment  to  be  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  These  waters  are 
shown  by  analysis  to  be  strongly  impregnated 
with  maguesia.  An  engineer  of  the  navy  saw 
himself  attacked  with  a  perfectly  characterized 
and  quite  voluminous  goitre,  after  having  taken 
calcined  magnesia  daily  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
months,  in  doses  of  ha]f  a  gramme.  In  some 
places,  where  goitre  prevails,  certain  rich  fami- 
lies are  accustomed  to  collect  rain  water  in  cis- 
terns, and  use  it  for  their  domestic  purposes. 
These  families  are  invariably  exempt  from  the 
disease.  Snow  water  and  water  coming  direct 
from  the  glaciers,  unmingled  with  other  waters, 
never  are  known  to  cause  the  goitre. 

In  a  former  memoir,  M.  Grange  had  signalised 
the  absence  of  goitre  upon  all  sea  coasts,  and  had 
attributed  the  fact  to  the  presence  of  iodurt  of 
potassium  in  the  articles  of  food  drawn  from  the 
sea,  and  in  the  alimentary  salts  which  always 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  iodine.  He  states 
that  the  researches  of  M.  Chatin  upon  iodine 
have  furnished  many  facts  confirmatory  of  his 
theory.  The  gentleman  last  named  has  recently 
analysed,  in  a  great  numiier  of  instances,  the 
waters  in  geiroral  use  for  domestic  purposes,  in 
regions  affected,  and  he  asserts  that  they  nil  con- 
tain salts  of  magnesia,  and  he  is  inclined  to  the 


opinion,  that  they  contain  also  a  less  quantity  of 
iodine  than  other  waters.  It  results,  from  the 
labors  of  M.  Grange,  that  France  is  ascertained 
to  possess  about  four  hundred  and  6fty  thousand 
goitrous  subjects,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
thousand  cretins.  These  cases  are  found  in  the 
departments  bordering  on  the  Pyrennees,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  departments,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  upon  the  formations  of 
lias,  trias,  and  molasse.  The  disease  attacks 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  Among 
adults  it  is  found  that  women  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  men.  In  the  Alpine  regions  the  pro- 
portion is  as  five  to  three.  In  England  and  the 
north  of  France,  the  proportion  is  still  greater. 
Cases  are  adduced  in  which  entire  communities 
have  been  relieved  from  goitrous  affections  by 
the  substitution,  for  culinary  purposes,  of  spring 
water  in  the  place  of  well  water.  The  dis- 
ease has  very  sensibly  diminished  in  Gene- 
va, since  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  have  been 
received  into  generai  use  in  that  city.  M. 
Grange  is  of  opinion  that  to  secure  relief  and 
exemption  from  goitre  in  a  given  community,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  water  by 
the  general  adoption  of  cisterns.  **  But^'*  says 
he,  *'  the  plainest  facts  submitted  to  the  personal 
observation  of  the  peasants,  has  no  where  sufficed 
to  induce  them  to  incur  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion. They  continue  subject  to  the  goitre,  refu- 
sing to  have  recourse  to  well  known  preserva- 
tives, or  remedies,  until  the  disease  attains  a  de- 
gree of  gravity  which  incapacitates  them  for 
work.  To  effect  a  cure  in  rural  populations,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  within  their  reach, 
gratuitously,  a  remedy  of  simple  application. 
No  expense,  no  careful  atteution  to  prescriptions 
must  be  exacted  from  them :  otherwise  their  apa- 
thy will  render  of  no  avail  the  best  intentions 
with  regard  to  them.  Marine  salt,  iodurated  by 
a  portion  of  from  one-tenth  to  five-tenths  of  a 
gramme  of  iodnre  of  potassium  to  1,000 grammes 
of  salt,  admirably  comes  up  to  these  conditi^s. 
It  may  be  afforded  at  the  same  price  with  com« 
mon  salt,  and  is  to  be  employed  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  salt  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  In  Savoy,  where  government  holds 
the  mouopoly  of  salt,  it  would  be  easy,  without 
the  people  having  reason  ever  to  suspect  what 
had  been  done,  to  mingle  with  the  common  salt 
intended  for  popular  consumption,  the  proper 
quantity  of  iodure  of  potassium.  Savoy  counts 
about  one  hundred  thousand  goitrous  subjects. 
In  France,  where  the  monopoly  of  salt  no  longer 
exists,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  sup- 
plying suffering  populations  with  iodurated  salt. 
These  means  should  he  promptly  sought  for  the 
cost  to  the  Slate  of  thus  extending  relief  to  the 
whole  of  our  afflicted  population,  would  only 
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reach  the  trifling  sum  of  8,000  francs,  ($1,600.)  j 
1  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  with  the  goitre, 
would  disappear  cretinism ;  for  this  appears  to 
be  the  end  to  which  generations  afBicted  with 
the  former  disease  are  tending :  and  uiy  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  iodurated  salt  is  so  strong 
that  I  venture  to  predict,  that  though  much  de- 
preciated now,  it  will  ere  long  command  higher 
prices  than  ordinary  salt.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen months,  I  have  employed  this  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  entire  families.  It  has  in  do  instance 
failed,  and  its  use  has  never  been  attended  or 
followed  by  any  deplorable  consequences.  After 
a  treatment  of  a  few  months  families  have  be- 
come entirely  rid  of  this  disease  which  had  at- 
tacked all  members  from  six  years  of  age  up.  It 
disappears  in  the  case  of  children  much  more 
rapidly  than  with  persons  of  adult  age.  Old 
persons  are  of  very  difficult  cure."  M.  Grange, 
in  conclusion,  declares  that  his  proposition  of  at- 
tempting, by  government  interference,  the  cure 
of  the  goitrous  population  of  France,  is  based 
upon  such  precise  and  satisfactory  chemical  data, 
that  he  is  sure  a  special  committee,  nominated 
for  its  examination,  would  report  without  hesita- 
tion in  favor  of  its  being  fully  and  fairly  tested. 

Two  communications  were  made  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  the  30th  ult.,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  photography;  one  by  M.Gatel,  describing 
an  improved  mode  of  preparing  photographic 
paper,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  sensible  to 
the  action  of  light:  the  other,  from  M.  Niepce,  a 
Bepbew  of  the  associate  of  Daguerre,  relative  to 
experiments  made  to  obtain  Daguerrian  imager 
without  the  use  either  of  iodine  or  mercury.  M. 
GateFs  improvement  is  exclusively  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  paper  destined  to  obtain  negative 
images.  He  employs  a  bath  composed  as  follows : 


the  silver  plate  into  a  bath  composed  of  ehlonire 
of  sodium,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of  iron  aad 
zinc,  (these  two  last  ire  not  indispensable.)  It 
is  left  in  the  bath  during  several  seconds;  it  is 
then  washed  in  distilled  water  and  dried  bj  aa 
alcohol  lamp.  Upon  this  plate  is  applied  tfcs 
recto  of  an  engraving.  This  is  then  covered  with 
a  glass  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  half  an  boor, 
or  to  diffused  light  for  two  hours;  after  wUch 
the  engraving  is  removed.  The  traces  then  aie 
not  always  visible :  but  upon  dipping  the  ptale 
in  liquid  ammoniac  slightly  diluted  with  waM', 
the  image  always  appears  in  a  distinct  manner. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  cjaanre  sC 
potassium  and  the  hyposulphite  of  s<Kla.  The 
ammoniac,  while  removing  all  the  parts  of  the 
chlorure  of  silver  which  were  preserved  from  the 
action  of  the  light,  leaves  untouched  all  those 
parts  which  were  exposed  to  that  action.  It  is 
then  (Veely  washed  in  water.  In  order  for  the 
experiment  to  be  completely  enccessfnl,  contact 
with  the  ammoniac  should  not  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  time  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
chlorure  of  silver,  which  has  not  been  affectod 
by  the  light.  M.  Niepce  has  thas  proved  the 
possibility  of  fixing  the  images  opon  the  ahrer 
plate  by  means  of  ammoniac,  without  having 
recourse  either  to  mercurial  vapours  or  to  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

\t  •  W.  M. 


lodure  of  potassium* 

Distilled  water« 

White  vinegar,  very  strong. 


8  grammes. 
102      »' 

8      " 


The  solution  thus  made,  assumes  immediately 
a  reddish  tinge,  like  the  bromure  of  iodine.  It 
IS  appfied  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  paper  des- 
tined to  receive  the  image.  The  paper  is  allowed 
to  imbibe  this  liquid  for  half  a  minute  and  is  then 
dried.  This  operation  may  be  performed  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  but  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
done  in  obscurity,  and  that  the  paper  should  be 
dried  in  that  condition,  for  it  will  thus  become 
more  sensitive  when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  an 
image  in  the  dark  chamber.  The  paper  submit- 
ted to  this  operation,  assumes  a  deep  violet  color, 
and  is  ready  for  use  as  it  is  perfectly  dry.  In 
the  subsequent  operations,  there  is  no  departure 
from  the  ordinary  processes. 

M.  Niepce's  experiment  consists  in  plunging 
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Bright  Smnmer,  fiire  thee  well ! 
Go,  with  thy  htdmj  breath  and  jocund  smiEe 

To  happier  cliroee. 
Go  wreathe  above  the  clustering  curis  of  jojoua 

Thy  bowers  of  matchless  green, 
And  o'er  the  smooth,  unclouded  brow. 

Breathe  with  thy  fi^grant  sweetness. 
Go,  spread  before  the  eye  undimmed  by  tean. 
Thy  gorgeous  carpet,  richly  wrou^t  with  flowen. 
And  lead  beside  the  verdant  banks 

Of  all  thy  gurgling  sireama,  the  heart 
That  in  those  calm  clear  depths. 
Sees  but  an  image  of  its  placid  peace. 
Yes,  beauteous  Summer,  go! 
The  sable  garments  and  the  flowing  tears 
Of  sombre  Grief  befit  not  thee — 
Yet  press  one  foot  celestial  ere  thou  spread^st  thy 
On  the  low  mound  where  lies  the  loved, 
Leave  there  thine  impress  in  one  simple  gift. — 
Thine  own  green  mantle  for  tlie  early  dead. 
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LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New-York,  Nov.  19,  1850. 

A  strikiDg;  feature  of  the  present  month  has 
been  the  ioflux  of  viaitors,  by  steam-boat  aod 
rail-road,  from  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
galing their  musical  faculties  with  the  celestial 
strains  of  glorious  Jenuy  Lind.  As  the  time 
draws  near  for  her  departure,  which  is  announ- 
ced for  this  week,  the  popular  enthusiasm  has 
received  a  new  impulse.  It  was  before  raised 
to  a  white  heat,  but  now  it  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  boiling  over.  Still  the  furor  has  not  been 
•o  prevalent  among  the  regular  population  of  the 
city,  as  you  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  crowds  that  throng  the  concerts. 
There  are  too  many  fresh  sources  of  excitement 
every  day  to  allow  of  any  great  constancy  to  one 
object.  With  us,  the  last  thing  is  always  the 
best,  and  Jenny  Lind  might  sing  till  the  crack  of 
doom  to  empty  seats*  if  she  was  to  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  pleasure-loving  old  stagers  here 
for  an  audience.  But  her  fame  continues  to  vi- 
brate among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
country,  and  every  arrival  brings  a  new  convoy 
of  its  blooming  beauty  to  listen  to  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  magic  songstress.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  tell  the  number  of  those,  who  are  thus 
tempted  to  the  city,  for  the  first  time,  from  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  New-Euglaud,  but  the 
registers  of  the  hotels  and  the  aspect  of  the  streets 
in  the  vicinity,  would  make  you  think  that  the 
quietest  village  which  nestles  by  the  river  side 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  laud,  had  been  touched  with  the 
prevailing  mania,  and  had  sent  forth  its  troops 
of  young  meu  and  maidens  to  join  the  triumphal 
procession,  in  honor  of  the  all- conquering  artist. 
The  enthusiastic  admiration  which  Jenny  Lind 
invariably  excites  in  these  amateur  guests,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  her  peculiar 
gifts.  It  shows  that  her  music,  like  one  of  our 
wild  mountain  torrents,  gushes  from  the  heart  of 
nature,  and  needs  only  the  pure  instinct  of  feel- 
ing for  its  true  appreciations.  This  was  striking- 
ly exemplified  the  other  day  in  her  visit  to  the 
Blind  Asylum.  The  poor  young  pupils  were 
taken  quite  by  surprise.  No  previous  announce- 
ment bad  been  made  of  her  visit.  She  wished 
to  keep  this  a  secret,  in  order  to  prevent  being 
annoyed  by  a  throng.  So  no  one  knew  of  her 
intentions,  except  one  or  two  particular  friends, 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied.  When  she  first 
took  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  quietly  commen- 
ced one  of  her  entrancing  melodies,  a  perfect 
hush  came  over  every  listener ;  the  first  emotion 


was  that  of  intense  wonder;  it  seemed  as  if  a 
new  revelation  was  made  to  their  inmost  being ; 
you  could  have  thought  they  were  trying  to  catch 
the  echoes  of  seraphic  harps ;  until  as  a  clear 
sense  of  the  divine  harmonies  of  her  song  grad- 
ually opened  upon  their  minds,  their  faces  mel- 
lowed, and  glistened  and  glowed,  and  finally 
melted  in  a  tumult  of  heart-felt  ecstasy.  Jenny 
certainly  has  often  had  more  critical  audiences, 
but  never  one  more  impressible,  more  cordial, 
more  sincerely  and  profoundly  appreciative.  She 
herself  sung  with  as  much  power,  and  far  more 
pathos,  than  if  she  had  been  singing  to  a  distin- 
guished audience.  Before  the  close  of  her  per- 
formance, her  blind  admirers  could  not  restrain 
their  delight.  When  she  ceased  singing*  they 
were  rnxious  even  but  to  touch  her  hand,  that 
they  might  have  some  direct  communication  with 
the  invisible  benefactor,  who  had  literally  **  lap- 
ped their  senses  in  £lysium.'*  Jenny  seemed  no 
less  gratified  than  themselves.  Whatever  you 
may  thiuk  of  the  artistic  merits  of  her  singingt 
you  cannot  doubt  that  she  has  preserved  her  na- 
ture so  pure  and  unworldly,  that  she  knows  how 
to  enjoy  the  **  luxury  of  doing  good."  That  this 
trait  in  her  character  is  a  great  element  in  the 
unbounded  popularity  which  has  been  showered 
upon  her  is  quite  certain, — a  pleasant  chink  by 
the  way,  through  which  the  bright  side  of  human 
nature  shines  forth. 

Your  supplications  to  Barnum  and  to  **  Jenny 
Lind  herself,"  are  not  likely  to  prove  to  be  in 
vain.  We  lose  her  this  week,  it  is  pretty  certain, 
and  one  of  the  first  perches  on  which  the  sweet 
bird  uill  alight,  I  suppose,  will  be  in  your  hospi- 
table Richmond.  I  confess,  I  anticipate  for  her 
a  more  than  queen-like  progress  through  the 
whole  South.  The  noble  appreciation  of  Bis- 
cacciautl  and  Madame  Hishnp  will  be  repeated 
with  ten- fold  fervor. 

You  see  in  our  daily  papers  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Pnrodi.  who  gains  fresh  laurels  with 
every  new  appeanuice,  though  she  has  failed  to 
estublish  her  claims  as  a  high  priestess  of  Art, 
among  those  critics  whose  severe  ideal  standard 
cHunot  be  warped  by  the  pretensions  of  fashion- 
able connoisseurship. 

Buker's  new  play  of  the  "  Betrothal,"  was  per- 
formed last  night,  for  the  first  time  in  New  York, 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  with  very  considera- 
ble success.  In  many  respects,  the  play  is  finely 
adapted  for  representation,  though  it  demands  a 
highly  intelligent  company  to  do  justice  to  its  in- 
tellectual character  and  classical  beauties.  Its 
merit  consisu  not  so  much  in  the  originality  of 
the  plot,  as  in  the  artistic  grace  of  the  language, 
and  the  admirable  poetic  sentiment  of  many  pas- 
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iages.  The  author*s  miod  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  elder  English  literature, 
especially  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  he  can  by  no  means  he  charged 
with  the  vice  of  imitation.  He  has  the  natural 
gift  of  vrorking  in  language,  like  the  sculptor  in 
marble,  and  forcing  its  most  obdurate  forms  into 
the  smoothly  undulating  moulds  for  the  roost 
subtle  and  spiritual  expression.  The  plot  of 
**The  Betrothal**  is  easily  understood,  and  on 
that  account,  held  the  audieuce  in  pleased  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  An  Italian 
gentleman  falls  into  the  **sere  aud  yellow  leaf  of 
poverty,  and  becomes  indebted  to  a  lean  and 
withered  old  miser,  who  at  length  is  induced  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
house  in  payment  of  his  claims.  The  father 
consents  to  the  betrothal,  the  good  will  of  the 
daughter  having  first  been  secured  by  the  man 
agement  of  the  lady  mother.  Meantime,  the  fair 
maiden,  who  of  course  agrees  to  the  loathed  al 
liance,  merely  from  an  impulse  of  filial  duty, 
loses  her  heart  to  a  handsome  cavalier  who  comes 
in  her  way  just  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  after  a 
series  of  cabals,  poisonings,  and  hatr-breadth 
escapes,  they  knock  the  infernal  old  miser  and 
bis  money-bags  into  a  *'  cocked  hat,"  the  rich 
lover  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  falling  boase,  the 
couple  are  happily  married,  and  '*alls  well  that 
ends  well." 

The  part  of  the  desiccated  miser  was  played 
by  Couldock,  who  did  ample  justice  to  its  con- 
ception, and  displayed  a  greater  power  of  dra- 
matic effect,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  bis  person- 
ation, while  acting  as  second  to  Charlotte  Cush- 
man.  Couldock  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  good 
education  and  cultivated  taste,  but  there  was  a 
mannerism  in  his  former  playing  in  New>York, 
which  by  no  means  impressed  you  with  the  idea 
of  remarkable  histrionic  genius.  The  ''BetrothaP* 
is  to  be  repeated  to  night,  and  I  dare  say,  will 
improve  on  acquaintance.  There  was  a  little 
friction  in  the  machinery  on  the  fii-st  performance, 
which  prevented  the  play  from  receiving  entire 
justice,  but  I  doubt  not,  in  the  end,  it  will  meet 
with  the  same  flattering  success  that  has  attend- 
ed its  representation  in  the  native  city  of  Mr. 
Boker. 

I  hear  that  a  new  play,  called  »»The  Roman 
Tribute,"  by  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  was  produced 
last  week,  in  Philadelphia,  for  several  successive 
nights,  with  distinguished  success.  Her  remark- 
able versatility  of  talent,  and  singular  creative 
power,  eminently  qualify  her  for  the  production 
of  a  good  tragedy,  and  [  should  not  be  surprised 
if  she  were  to  add  the  fame  of  a  gifted  dramatic 
writer  to  the  beautiful  reputation  she  has  won  in 
so  many  other  walks  of  literary  Art. 
The  lecturing  season  has  been  opened  with  a 


good  deal  of  prestige,  and  bids  fair  to  be  aaj 
'ar,  if  not  as  brilliant,  as  it  was  last  wiofer.  Tbs 
Mercantile  Library  led  off  the  proccseioa  with 
one  of  E.  P.  Whipple's  characteristic  discoarMs, 
•»  keen  as  a  briar,"  in  Yankee  parlance,  cattiag, 
sarcastic,  humorous,  and  quite  suggeative,  beit 
on  a  fair  substratum  of  comnnon  acnee,  aarf 
smacking  more  of  the  world  aroond  na  tfaaa 
would  be  expected  from  one  whose  name  is  se 
identified  with  books.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
Managers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  have  tboogfat 
their  pecuniary  interests  would  be  promoted  by 
changing  the  place  of  their  lectures  from  Cliatea 
Hall  to  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  The  foriBcr 
lecture  room  indeed,  made  no  pretensioas  is 
Sybaritic  luxury.  But  when  well  lighted  aad 
filled  with  the  intelligent  and  good  looking  aa* 
diences  that  congregated  there  last  winter  ts 
listen  to  Giles,  Emerson,  R.  U.  Dana,  and 
William  Ware,  the  tout  ensemble  was  qnite  at- 
tractive, and  indeed  rather  imposing.  At  aay 
rate,  people  could  see  each  other  if  they  efaoee* 
and  watch  the  effect  of  the  disco  arse  in  their 
neighbor's  faces,  which  in  popular  speaking  to  a 
mixed  assembly,  is  half  the  battle.  AH  this  is 
lost  in  the  old  ^'tub"  of  a  Tabernacle,  which 
though  somewhat  improved  this  season,  always 
has  a  dark,  dreary  look,  besides  being  associa red 
with  all  sorts  of  thin-visaged,  shrill,  rocal,  wo- 
begone  fanatics. 

The  selection  of  Rev,  Dr.  Ryder  and  G.  H. 
Miles,  Esq.',  as  lecturers  has  caused  some  excite- 
ment on  account  of  their  being  Catholics,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ryder  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  enter  upon  an  elahoraie 
defence  of  the  Jesuits,  (an  order  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  member),  presenting  the  highest  Cath- 
olic views  of  the  subject  to  an  audience  whose 
sympathies  might  be  presumed  to  be  all  the  other 
way.  If  this  was  a  violation  of  modesty  or  good 
taste,  Dr.  Ryder  should  clearly  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. The  Directors  of  the  Library  could  never 
have  anticipated  that  a  Catholic  priest  must  ne- 
cessarily discuss  a  disputed  point  in  theology  or 
ecclesiastical  history.  Least  of  all.  could  they 
have  expected  this,  from  a  scholar  of  Tarious 
learning  and  accomplishments,  like  the  gende- 
man  in  question.  ]t  is  usually  understood  to  be. 
a  part  of  the  comity  of  such  occasions  to  abstain 
from  the  diticussion  of  topics,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed would  annoy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
audience.  If  this  rule  is  transgressed,  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  Directors.  Still,  on  a  purely  theo- 
retical subject,  as  in  fact,  the  character  of  the 
Jesuits  may  be  said  to  he,  I  know  not  why  one 
should  be  so  thin-skinned  as  not  to  be  willing  to 
hear  a  debate.  And  perhaps  the  couive  of  the 
worthy  Father  admits  of  vindication.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  acted  up  to  the  light  of  bis  i 
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He  probably  felt  like  the  distinguished  man 
who,  on  receiving  ao  invitation  to  lecture  before 
a  village  Lyceum,  wag  informed  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  make  no  allusions  to  politics  or 
religion.  **  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  place  myself  In  a  situation  where  I  am 
bound  to  be  silent  concerning  both  my  country 
and  my  God." 

Prof.  Mitchell  is  lecturing  on  Astronomy  to 
large  audiences  in  Brooklyn.  His  command  of 
familiar  language  on  scientiBc  subjects  is  won- 
derful. He  speaks  entirely  without  notes,  not 
even  a  scrap  of  paper  to  refresh  his  memory. 
His  mind  seems  crowded  with  facts  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Heavens  (if  the  expression  be  not  a 
bull),  and  he  describes  the  labyrinthine  paths  of 
the  planets  as  familiarly  as  he  would  the  walks 
in  a  favorite  flower-garden.  There  is  still  a 
strong  desire  to  establish  an  Observatory  in 
Brooklyn,  of  which  Prof.  Mitchell  should  be  put 
in  charge.  The  cash,  however,  is  not  forth- 
coming with  any  great  rapidity,  and  the  project 
lor  the  present  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  recent  lecture  of  Archbishop  Hughes  on  the 
Decline  of  i'rotestautism.  This  was  delivered 
on  Sunday  night  at  the  Cathedral,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course  before  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute. That  large  edifice  was  crowded  to  suflb- 
cation,  a  great  portion  of  the  audience,  it  is  said, 
were  Protestant,  though  I  know  of  no  mark  to 
detect  a  nian^s  religion  at  sight ;  at  any  rate,  they 
all  seemed  to  admire  the  iugenuity  displayed  by 
the  Archbishop  in  the  defence  of  his  thesis.  I 
was  present  during  a  part  of  the  discourse,  but 
will  own  that  I  was  vot  greatly  edified.  He  did 
not  come  up  to  his  reputation  either  for  logic  or 
eloquence.  I  have  often  heard  him  extolled  for  bis 
controversial  adroitness,  but  if  this  was  a  speci- 
men of  his  ability  in  that  line,  I  should  not  reckon 
him  a  formidable  antagonist.  For  instance,  he 
dwelt  with  great  emphasis  on  the  progress  of 
Rationalism  in  Germany,  and  of  Socinianism 
in  New-England  as  a  proof  that  the  Protestant 
Church  had  already  one  foot  in  the  grave.  This 
was  such  transparent  sophistry,  that  I  could  not 
but  wonder  to  hear  it  advanced.  He  might  as 
well  have  argued  that  the  Sun  was  about  to  be 
quenched  from  the  spots  on  his  disk. 

The  same  evening  one  of  our  leading  Baptist 
preachers,  Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  was  holding  forth 
to  another  immense  audience  on  the  Downfallof 
Popery,  and  is  said  to  have  made  out  as  strong  a 
case  as  the  Archbishop. 

With  the  exception  of  every  variety  of  gift- 
books,  radiant  with  gold  and  purple  for  the  ap- 
proaching bolidays,  we  have  had  nothing  of  very 
special  interest  from  the  New-York  press  daring 


the  past  month.  Among  these,  I  observe,  are 
several  works  of  standard  merit,  Bryant*8  Letters 
of  a  Traveller,  Miss  Cooper's  Rural  Hours,  and 
Young's  Translation  of  Reranger,  besides  the 
elegant  religious  Annuals,  published  by  the  Ap- 
pletons.  Mr.  Young,  the  accomplished  Editor 
of  the  Albion  newspaper,  has  acquitted  himself 
very  creditably  of  the  difficult  task  of  doing  tw# 
hundred  of  Beranger's  lyrics  into  English  verse. 
He  has  preserved  the  form,  rhythm,  and  verbal 
felicities  of  the  original  with  remarkable  success, 
but  the  pungent  raciness  of  Beranger  must  lose 
in  the  best  translation,  as  much  as  the  volatile 
aroma  of  flowers  in  being  transferred  to  an  herba- 
rium. 

Among  the  novelties  in  preparation  is  "  The 
Vala,  or  Nightingale,"  a  tribute  to  Jenny  Lind^ 
founded  on  the  legends  of  Northern  mythology* 
by  Parke  Godwin.  A  portion  of  it  has  appeared 
by  piece-meal  in  one  of  our  daily  journals,  and 
has  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  highly  imagi* 
native  in  its  character,  and  the  details  of  the  tra- 
dition are  made  use  of  with^ great  skill.  It  will 
form  one  of  the  most  intellectual  offerings  that 
have  yet  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  Jenny  Lind. 

Another  work,  which  wilt  make  a  sensation, 
is  a  volume  of  travels  in  Egypt,  called  *«  Nile- 
Notes  by  a  Howadji."  The  name  of  the  author 
is  not  given,  but  I  may  say  that  he  is  a  young 
man  of  this  city  of  the  rarest  accomplishments, 
and  commanding  a  style  of  provoking  piquancy, 
which  will  give  a  rich  zest  to  his  description  of 
facts.  From  some  specimens  which  I  have  read, 
I  think  the  work  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  amusing  volumesof  Oriental  travels,  of  which 
we  bad  snch  a  plenty  within  a  few  years. 


TO  G.  W.  PECK,  SONNETTEER. 

THE   BOWLES   OF   THE  WHIG  REVIEW. 

A  Sonnet  wanted  for  a  vacant  place ! 

We  heard  of  writing  frequently  '**f^ainst  time,*' 

but  never  knew  a  poet  yet  to  riiyme 
In  sheer  cold-blood  maliciously  '*  Against  wpaeec** 
But  voUOf  should  this  Sonnet  roach  its  end, 

In  fourteen  honest  lines  of  Urza  rima^ 

Not  such  as  Petrarch^s,  that  Platonic  dreamer, 
But  just  respectable  in  verse,  my  friend, — 

No  OMtter  for  the  thoughts,  how  grave  or  Bolemn, 
So  that  the  sentence  is  but  deftly  turned^— 
Your  humble  servant  here  will  then  have  learned 

To  write  a  Sonnet— just  to  fill  a  column ! 
Then — as  the  novelists  have  oft  explained — 
*'  His  highest  wishes  will  have  been  attained." 
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OUR  FRIEND  BARNUM. 

"A»'o^  ayipuiv.—IliaM  1, 172. 

We  hiiv6  before  us  a  small,  yellow-covered 
pamphlet  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Programme 
to  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lindas  Concftt,  toUk  the 
word*  of  the  airs  in  Italian,  German,  Swedish  and 
English"  but  this  flourish  about  Mademoiselle 
Lind  aud  the  words  of  the  airs  signifies  nothing. 
The  real  object  of  this  pamphlet,  is  to  present  a 
biography  of  our  friend  Barnum  to  an  admiring 
world,  in  company  with  those  sidera  minora^  Ju- 
lius Benedict,  Giovanni  Belietti,  and  Jenny  Lind. 
But  why  should  we  find  fault  ?  Why  should  not 
Barnum  have  a  biographer?  Barnum  is  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  because  toute  le  monde  talks  of 
bim.  Barnum  is  a  famous  man,  because  he  has 
harnessed  the  Nightingale  to  the  chariot  of  his 
fortune,  as  Venus  of  yore  harnessed  her  doves. 
Lastly,  Barnum  is  a  great  man,  iuasmucfa  as  he 
bat  more  violently  agitated  the  long  ears,  and 
brought  forth  the  braying  of  the  asinine  bipeds 
more  loudly,  than  any  other  ring-master  who  has 
over  caused  this  great  and  enlightened  nation  to 
jump  at  the  crack  of  his  whip. 

Bhrnnm should  have  his  biography.  He  should, 
if  possible,  engage  from  Scotland  some  descen- 
dent  of  the  immortal  Bosweil,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  follow  the  great  man  about  from 
city  to  country,  from  public  stages  to  private 
entertainments,  and  taking  down  his  words, 
opinions,  looks  and  gestures,  stereotype  them  for 
the  world  in  ten  large  volumes  of  super  royal  oc- 
tavo. That's  what  Barnum  should  do  next.  He 
has  brought  over  Jenny  Lind,  why  not  import 
also  a  specimen  of  the  Boswellian  imbracca  na- 
tion to  inscribe  his  virtues  on  a  tablet  of  marble, 
and  his  sayings  and  doings  on  a  monument  pe- 
rennius  are  7  We  would  review  that  work  in 
one  dozen  closely  printed  pages  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  We  would  moreover  read 
it — a  ceremony  which  is  seldom  gone  through 
with  by  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Lances,  in  these 
days  called  critics.  The  more  we  contemplate 
the  subject,  the  more  feusable  seems  the  idea, 
and  every  moment,  new  advantages  present  them- 
selves to  our  mind — advantages  for  the  immortal 
•'subject  of  the  present  memoir,"  and  for  the  ex- 
pectant, the  grateful,  the  happy  public.  It  would 
be  a  better  advertisement  than  that  of  D'Orsay 
Genin  or  Rossini  Dodge,  it  would  sell  more  rap- 
idly than  Dumas'  last  novel,  it  would  survive 
longer  than  BoswelPs  Johnson,  or  Scott's  Napo- 
leon. At  one  stroke  our  friend  Barnum  would 
achieve  an  immortal  renown. 

We  imagine  we  see  through  the  penumbra  of 


our  imagination,  the  well-fiUod,  the  faseiDadtig, 
yes,  the  absorbing  pages  of  the  New  Jobanoniad. 

Bos  WELL,  Jr.     Scrip. 

*' Barnum  was  to-day  uncommoBly  brilliant. 
I  ventured  to  inquire  if  he  bad  slept  well.  Bab* 
NUM.  *  I  have,  sir,  very  well,  sir!*  BoawsiXi, 
Jr.  *  And  Jenny,  sir  ?'  BARffuir.  *  Is  well,  air. 
Also  Belietti  and  the  rest  of  my  menagerie,  wbicb 
the  long  eared  have  prevailed  on  me  to  import.' 
Barnum  laughed  heartily.  It  afforded  me  ooal- 
loyed  enjoyment  to  see  my  illustrioas  friend  in 
such  excellent  spirits.  I  seized  the  opportnoitj 
to  inquire  his  meaning,  when  speaking  of  long 
ears,  and  to  request  a  repetition  of  the  remark. 
He  graciously  complied.  Bosweix,  Jr.  *  Yon 
mean  the  Americans,  sir  ?*  Babkum.  *  Yes,  sir! 
I  do  mean  the  Americans,  sir !  Tbe  AoBericans 
are  gulls,  sir.  I  do  not  allude  to  sea  birds,  ri- 
though  they  have  pretty  well  feathered  my  i 
pretty  well,  sir.'  And  my  illnstrious  friend  i 
himself  about,  laughing  at  bis  own  homor.  I 
ventured  to  ask  a  continuation  of  his  remarlwea 
long  ears,  with  a  view  to  my  diary.     Barnitk. 

*  I  allude,  sir,  to  asses — the  Americans  are  in  tbeir 
nature  asinine,  or  to  use  a  more  proper  expres- 
sion, the  conglomerated  affinity  of  their  anricnlar 
appendages,  has  a  considerable  inclination  to* 
wards  the  asinine  characteristic'  Tbis  sentenee 
I  have  given  verbatim.  It  struck  me  as  one  of 
great  force  and  perspicuity.  I  ventured  to  sag- 
gest  that  the  animal  in  question  was  intractable 
and  obstinate,  which  seemed  to  roe  to  invalidate 
the  comparison.  Barnum.  *  Yes,  sir!  Bnt, 
then,  he  brays  !  He  has  been  braying  for  me  in 
the  newspapers  for  months,^and  when  one  brays 
all  run.'  The  compact  force  and  sententious 
brevity  of  tbis  observation  is  remarkable.  We 
talked  of  sea  serpents.  My  illustrious  friend 
laughed  good-humoredly.  Baknum.  *Sir,  Ibave 
seen  the  sea-serpent.  I  have  even  had  bim  in 
my  possession.'  Boswell,  Jr.  *  In  your  pos- 
session? Surely,  sir,  you  are  jesting  !'  Barsch. 

*  No,  sir,  I  am  not  jesting,  sir!  Small  minds  may 
cast  imputations  on  great  ones,  alike  derogatoiy 
to  the  innate  sensation  of  conscious  rectitude, 
and  the  physiological  perfectitude  of  bomogeoe- 
ous  organizations;  but  their  petty  darts  recoil  on 
their  own  heads  sir!  Yes,  sir,  I  have  hadthtm 
sea-serpent,  I  have  made  the  sea-serpent — out 
of  India  rubber!'  I  said  with  great  bnmilily, 
that  I  was  pained  at  seeing  my  friend  excited, 
and  asked  his  pardon.  It  was  granted.  *  Yes** 
said  he,  *of  India-rubber!'  I  stood  astooaded. 
Barnum.  *  He  took  well,  sir ;  so  did  my  paiated 
mulatto,  and  the  *  nurse  of  Washing;tOD !'  1  nay 
say  that  those  things  did  take  remarkably  well— 
I  think  I  might  venture  on  the  assfcrtioD,  tbat 
those  contrivances  took  most  exceedingly  and 
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excellently  well !  ha,  ha!*  My  illustrious  friend's 
laugh  was  mirth  itself.  I  have  no  further  data 
of  this  conversation,  except  a  faint  recollection 
that  we  talked  of  Genin,  whose  hats  he  eulogi- 
sed, and  of  Dodge,  whose  music  he  declared 
super-excellent,  and  further,  that  he  expressed 
an  opinion  that  roasted  beef  was  grateful  to  the 
stomach  of  an  individual  who  had  remained  for 
some  time  without  food."— Fo/.  X.,  p.  9999. 

A  paragraph,  we  say,  to  this  effect,  looms  out 
from  the  future,  and  if  the  idea  of  the  New  John- 
•oniad  has  not  yet  struck  our  friend  Bamum,  we 
make  him  a  present  of  the  suggestion. 

But  to  the  present  biography,  which  we  have 
wandered  from.  There  is  a  slight  defect  on  the 
threshold  of  the  performance,  which  will  cause 
to  many  readers,  much  dissatisfaction.  We  are 
told  when  Bamum  was  born,  where  he  went 
when  that  period  had  receded  from  him  some 
sixteen  "years,  how  he  set  up  a  press,  ''  indocilis 
pauperiem  patif'*  as  Horace  says,  and  how  he 
went  to  prison.  But  we  are  not  told  of  his  in- 
fant sports — those  charming  incidents  of  child- 
hood, which  are  bo  pleasantly  related  of  their 
heroes,  by  master  Francois  Rabelais,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

ffe  for  otte  should  treasure  up  such  a  record  as 
something  more  than  ephemerally  interesting. 
**His  birth-place  was  the  village  of  Bethel,  Cou- 
necu'cut.*'  Where  is  Bethel  ?  We  are  profoundly 
ignorant.  Perhaps  it  is  a  village  of  the  uplands 
where  the  youthful  Barnum  acted 

"  The  village  Hampden,  who,  with  dauntlesB  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood," 

or  perhaps  it  is  a  »*  city  by  the  sea,"  and  our  hero, 
like  Cfaryseis  of  old, 

B9  S^dxiotv  vaph  9i¥a  fro\wp\o(s  0oto  Bakavves. 

Why  not  "begin  at  the  beginning'* — why  not 
trace  the  future  moulder  of  the  sea-serpent  from 
his  obscure  source.  Then  would  be  recorded 
the  appearance  of  the  rivulet,  stealing  through 
the  glades  and  gurgling  in  the  hidden  ravines  of 
private  life,  before  it  had  swollen  to  the  grand 
and  majestic  flood,  sweeping  through  the  plains, 
and  causing  all  men  to  gaze  and  thrill  with  ad- 
miration at  its  mighty  power. 

Barnum,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  great  man. — 
Though  excelled  {perhaps)  by  the  Czar  Peter,  we 
rank  him  far  superior  in  generalship  to  the  Ogre 
of  Coraica.  We  do  not  believe  the  insinuations 
levelled  against  his  poetic  powers,  in  the  asser- 
tion that  he  could  not  have  excelled  Mr.  J.  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  in  the  matter  of  the  prize  song.  A 
song  from  his  pen  would  have  taken  the  prize, 
over  Mr.  %  Mr.  's,  Mr. *8,  or  that 


of  any  of  those  767  renowned  poets  who,  ex- 
claiming with  Corneille, 

"  Achevons  cet  hymn  s*il  se  pent  achevcr," 

Straightway  in  place  of  "engrossing"  penned 
those  stupid  productions.  Barnum  should  havs 
written  his  own  song,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  committee  would  have  awarded  him  ths 
prize. 

It  is  said  that  many  cities  of  antiquity  conten* 
ded  for  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer, 
that  "old  Ionic  father  of  the  rest."  Happily 
we  are  left  in  no  such  annoying  doubt  as  to  our 
frieud*s  birth-place.    What  says  his  biographer  f 

"  Mr.  Bamum  came  into  the  world  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1810.  His  birthplace  was  the  village  of 
Bethel,  Connecticut,  a  locality  which  will  hence- 
forth not  be  without  some  interest  for  all  who 
can  appreciate  those  qualities,  which  have  so 
strikingly  characterised  his  career,  at  their  right 
value." 

Bethel,  we  are  sure,  will  not  henceforth  hs 
"  without  some  interest."  The  first  great  fact 
we  arrive  at  after  this  ^is  the  imprisonmeat  of 
Barnum. 

"  A  fanatical  and  excessively  mtschievons  ex- 
citement was  working  in  the  village  and  Barnum 
applied  to  the  editor  of  the  only  paper  then  ex- 
isting in  it,  to  iusert  an  article  upon  it  in  his  col- 
umns. This  was  at  once  declined,  and  Baraam 
immediately  determined  upon  publithing  another 
paper.  This  he  accordingly  brought  out.  It 
endured  for  three  years,  and  was  as  we  under- 
stand highly  successful.  It  was,  however,  ulti- 
mately the  occasion  of  Mr.  Barnum*s  passing 
some  time  in  ^prison  for  an  attack  upon  a  public 
character  for  the  miserly  act  of  note-shaving  st 
an  exorbitant  interest.  At  the  expiration  of  hit 
term  of  imprisonment,  he  was  escorted  from  the 
prison  by  an  enormous  concourse  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  who  had  ample  means  of  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.  He  signalized  his  return 
to  freedom  by  a  speech,  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  at  a  public  dinner  which  waa  given 
him  within  ten  rods  of  the  very  court  house  in 
which  it  had  been  assailed." 

He  had  a  dinner  and  made  a  speech !  This  is 
gratifying,  for  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
in  prison  good  dinners  are  "nowhere,"  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  says,  and  liberty  of  speech  slightly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Baruum,  we  are  told,  failed  often  in  busineaa, 
but  heroically  returned  to  renew  the  struggle. 
He  scorned  the  lloratian  precept 

*' Aurcam  qutsque  mcdiocritalem 

Diligil;"— 

and  was  never  idle  a  moment.    Nevertheless  ho 
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failed  and  we  are  told,  as  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  it,  that  bis  genius  was  **di^tinctively 
speculating  in  its  character."  We  beg  pardon — 
**  specula/ii^e.*'  Thus  he  abandoned  traffic  in  the 
busy  mart,  and  betook  himself  successfully  to 
matters  of  a  speculative  character.  He  bought  a 
large  Museam  in  which  to  pursue  his  speculative 
aod  philosophical  researches.  He  made  money, 
he  made  fame,  he  made — a  sea  serpent,  and 
**  proh  patria  inversique  moreSf*^  as  some  purists 
will  exclaim — many  tens  of  thousands  went  to 
see  that  monster,  whose  tail,  according  to  M. 
Soyer,  is  hunting  seals  near  Greenland  when  his 
bead  is  basking  in  the  sun  of  the  Caribbean  Isles. 

Our  friend  Barnum  thus  proceeding  from  good 
to  better,  at  last  bethought  him  of  achieving  his 
crowning  triumph — the  capture  and  imporiation 
of  Mam'seile  Lind. 

Baroum's  glory  is  in  rendering  bia  fellow 
citizens  happy.  "  All  for  love''  is  his  mot- 
to,  in   the   words   of  Mr.   Choatc's  celebrated 


we  now  again  request  him  to  declare  why  be 
delays  to  come  along. 

We  are  desirous  of  hearing  Casta  Diva  che  u- 
ar gently  and  also  Kom  Kyra,  Kovt  Kyra,  Kom 
Kyra,  We  are  confident  that  after  this  Barnom 
will  come.  Barnum  likes  us  and  we  like  Bar- 
num, hence  Barnum  is  coming.  We  are  confideot 
of  it. 

*IAOBAP>'YM. 
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THE  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

We  oro  pleasontly  reminded  of  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas, by  the  arrival  of  the  yearly  gift  books, — in  tbeir^r- 
speech,*  "  nothing  for  hate."  He  has  patiently  geous  bindings— fit  holiday  suits,  to  be  sure,  and  banno- 
Btudied  the  nature  of  his  countrymen.     He  has  "is^ing  well  in  appearance  with  the  dashing  exterior*  of 


read  his  Herodotus,  and  he  there  has  seen 
it    related    of   Cambyses — «ai  yap  nva  U  ytytf,p 

9oicow  itcyaXify  Xiycrat  *f;tf<i'  6  K.afil3vcni  rffv  ipiiv  di'ofia^uvai 

Ttyts. — He  knew  that  the  »*  sacred  disease"  under 
^'hich  his  American  fellow  citizens  labored  was 
a  sacra  fames  for  celebrated  novelties— that  the 
*' great,  glorious  and  happy"  nation,  which  like 
the  King  of  old  will  give  any  day  a  Kingdom  to 
the  *' smart"  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure,  was 
waiting  patiently  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius — 
he  knew  that  he  was  the  **  man  of  his  age," 
brought  into  the  world  to  amuse  his  countrymen, 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  be  idle.  Disregarding 
the  seducing  picture  held  out  by  his  evil  genius, 
which  would  lure  him  to  the  repose  of  Iranistan, 
he  has  brought  us  the  Nightingale. 

We  respect  Barnum,  and  we  hope  be  will 
come  to  Richmond.  For  his  convenience  a  su- 
perb calash  with  four  Arab  steeds,  held  by  as 
many  grooms,  shall  await  him  at  the  cars,  and 
for  Mademoiselle  Lind — the  Capitol  is  ready! 
Standing  in  the  Southern  Portico, — a  sea  of 
heads  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — the  greatest 
of  singers  shall  soar  and  trill  aud  warble  and 
thrill,  in  sight  of  that  monument  now  being  raised 
to  the  greatest  of  men.  The  able  editor  of  the 
**  Bunkum  Flag  Staff,"  represents  himself  as 
*»agash  at  the  sustenuto  notes" — we  promise 
that  Richmond  shall  stand  agash  at  all!  We 
promise  Barnum  that.  We  wrote  him  an  invi- 
tation in  a  recent  number  of  our  magazine,  and 

***  *  Beefeater,  Perdition  catch  my  poul,  hut  I  do  love  thee.* 

*  Sneer.  Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before  ?' 

*  Puff.  No,  I  funcy  not— where,  pray  ? 

*  Dangle,  Yct»,I  think  tliere  is  someihiug  like  it  in  Othello.'" 

The  Critic. 


the  fair  creatures  for  whom  theise  works  are  dc^s^i^ned. 
Among  the  many  competitors  for  the  palm  of  excellence, 
in  this  department  of  the  book  trade,  the  Appi  ft©.v8  ars 
unquestionably  first,  and  we  commence,  accordingly,  our 
notice  of  the  illustrated  books  of  the  season  with  a  group 
of  their  glittering  volumes.  **  Our  Saviour  vcith  Prapheti 
and  ApontleXj^^  is  the  title  of  a  magnificent  work  just  pub- 
lished by  this  house.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to  "The 
Women  of  the  Bible,'*  which  our  readers  will  recollect  as 
the  most  superb  of  the  Christmas  publications  of  lust 
year.  Eighteen  Steel  Engravings,  of  the  mo^ft  exqui^^iie 
finish,  constitute  the  embellishments,  presenting  as  with 
very  spirited  and  effective  portraits  of  the  iSaviaur  and 
some  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles.  \Vc  do  know  bow 
much  of  force  there  may  be  in  our  objection,  but  there  ia 
a  newne»9y  so  to  speak,  in  these  portraits  that  does  not 
please  us.  As  works  of  art,  they  are,  without  doabt, 
highly  meritorious ;  but  they  seem  to  us  more  like  the 
pictures  of  fine-looking  men,  o^  different  ages,  picked  onl 
for  a  statuary's  models,  than  of  the  inspired  eeers  who 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  new  dispensation,  or  the  rapt 
fishermen  upon  whom  fell  the  Penteco8taI  gift  of  tongues. 
The  features  are  at  variance  with  all  our  cbildi<:h  impres- 
sions of  the  faces  of  God's  prophets  and  the  Saviour^s 
discipli^s.  The  Italian  pencil  baa  transmitted  to  as  the 
countenances  of  these  men,  in  whose  lines  we  find  con- 
centrated the  more  than  sibylline  inspiration,  the  fortiiuile, 
the  gentleness,  the  bodily  sufferings  aud  the  agonies  of 
spirit,  which  at  times  they  so  splendidly  exhibitt?d  and  m 
heroically  endured.  On  the  imaginative  canvas  of  the  old 
masters,  there  are  lineaments  to  awaken  in  as  feriin?s  of 
reverential  delight,  which  we  nowhere  see  in  the  highly 
finished  Engravings  before  ua.  The  nuble  and  cultivated 
Paul,  is  not  the  same  person  we  have  had  in  our  miad's 
eye,  as  taken  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  Solomon  is 
new  to  us,  and  in  the  radiant  countenance  of  our  Dirine 
Master,  we  recognise  only  the  benignity  of  bis  celestial 
nature.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Thomas  seem  to  be  bat  iroa?e» 
of  the  Apollo.  The  best  of  the  series  are,  unquestiona- 
bly, the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark  and  John,  and  the 
Psalmist  David.  So  much  for  the  embellishments  of  tlte 
work.  Of  the  letter-press,  we  can  not  speak  too  InVhlr. 
The  Essays  are  from  the  pens  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished divines  in  the  country  and  have  been  carefudy 
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prepared.  Wheo  we  add  to  this  intrinsic  excellence,  that 
the  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  nioet  sumptuously 
bound  in  arabesque  morocco,  we  have  surely  said  enough 
to  induce  the  reader  in  search  of  a  book  fur  presentation, 
to  buy  it.  ^ 

'*Thi  Qpeins  of  Evouimd"  is  tlie  title  of  another 
luxurious  volume  of  the  Appleions.  As  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  art  of  book-making  this  work  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  the  American  press  and  would  figure 
well  in  the  book  department  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  portraits,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
twenty-seven,  present  the  features  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble women  that  have  occupied  the  English  throne,  either 
in  their  own  right  or  as  Queens-consort,  from  Matilda  of 
Scotland  to  Victoria.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
are  the  beautiful  and  luckless  Anno  Bolcyn,  and  the  great 
Queen  Bess  "with  all  her  bravery  on."  The  biograph- 
ical sketches  which  accompaay  the  plates  are  taken  from 
Mrs.  Strickland*s  well-known  volume;),  and  render  the 
work  of  high  authority  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  No 
more  elegant  or  valuable  book  than  this  has  appeared  du- 
ring the  season. 

The  reader  will  find  a  rare  delight  for  the  eye  and  the 
intellect  in  Miss  Mcintosh's  "  Evenings  at  Donaldson 
Manor,"  issued  by  the  same  house  and  filled  with  many 
spirited  engravings,  selected  from  some  of  their  previous 
publications.  These  are  adapted  to  the  new  text  they 
illustrate  with  singular  good  taste  and  iugenuity,  if  we 
may  except  the  picture  of  the  Manor  House  itself,  which 
is  too  well  known  as  Sloperton  Cottage,  not  to  be  instantly 
recognised.  Of  the  Christmas  narrative  of  Miss  Mcintosh, 
we  need  only  say  that  it  embraces  some  of  her  pleasantest 
sketches  and  tales,  interwoven  together  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  and  under  the  thin  fiction  of  a  party  of  guests 
listening  to  them,  at  an  old  country  house  in  the  holidays. 

A  Book  of  the  Passions  is  an  exquisite  reprint  of 
the  sketches  of  Mr.  James,  the  novelist,  published  some 
years  since,  under  that  name.  It  is  a  handsome  royal  oc- 
tavo, with  sixteen  finely  executed  steel  engravings. 

The  good  people  owe  much  to  the  Appletons  for  the 
enterprise  which  has  brought  out  these  elegant  works  to 
decorate  their  centre-tables  and  refine  their  tastes. 

We  have  seen  quite  a  gem  in  the  book  way,  from  the 
house  of  Ticktt<nr^  Reed  ^  Fields  of  Boston.  It  is  a  most 
delicious  cabinet  edition  of  Evangeline,  with  marginal 
illustrations  by  the  first  English  engravere.  Its  binding  is 
embossed  morocco  with  designs  in  relief.  The  artists 
have  well  depicted  the  story  of  the  Acadian  lovers,  and 
altogether  the  work  is  perfect. 

Henry  C.  Baird  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  formerly 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Carey  &  Hart,  has  brought  out, 
apropos  of  the  holidays,  a  charming  edition  of  The  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Thomas  Gray.  In  this  venture,supplying 
a  waut  that  has  long  l)ecn  felt,  Mr.  Baird  has  done  more  than 
well.  Avoiding  the  tawdry  ornament  with  which  the  good 
old  English  verse  of  the  last  century  has,  of  late,  been  so 
frequently  disfigured,  Mr.  Baird  has  aimed  at  illustrations 
rather  choice  thun  numerous,  and  at  the  liighest  excel- 
lence in  paper  and  typography.  His  volume  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  by  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  **  the 
last  of  the  bards."  We  thauk  him  for  having  presented  ! 
us  the  ^  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard"  in  a  text  i 
worthy  of  its  uncommon  beauty  and  elevated  pathos. 
This  poem  in  such  a  form  is  worth  fifty  times  the  price  of 
the  volume. 

Messrs,  Baker  Sf  Seribner  have  also  rendered  a  roost 
acceptable  service  to  the  public  in  publishing  a  hand" ! 
aomely  illustrated  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Of  the 
literary  merits  of  this  edition  the  name  of  Prof.  Boyd  as ' 
Editor  furnishes  a  suflirient  gunnmtee.  Every  body 
know's  Martin's  Illustrations,  which  indicate,  it  has  been 


well  said,  as  high  an  order  of  merit  in  the  artist,  as  the 
majestic  mareh  of  the  rhythm  in  the  poet,  so  that  we  need 
surely  say  nothing  of  ikem. 

There  is  one  gratifying  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  works,  as  we  have  here  noticed,  duiing 
the  season  of  Christmas,  and  that  is,  that  the  Annuafs,  as 
Bob  Acres  said  of  damns, "  have  had  their  day.*'  In  good 
sooth,  we  think  it  high  time  they  should  be  expelled  the 
parlors  of  respectable  people.  Rosa  Matilda,  in  gold  and 
muslin,  with  a  paste  trousseau  and  dingy,  mezzotint  fiice. 

With  eyes  wild  staring  from  poetic  dreams 
And  never  washed,  but  in  Castalian  streams, 

has  long  enough  flaunted  her  gaudy  glories  before  us,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  her  handed  over  to  the  small  print 
shops  with  her  counterfeit  **  Emeralds"  and  **  Sapphires." 
We  want  not  even  a  **  Souvemir**  to  keep  us  in  remem- 
brance of  her  decayed  magnificence.  Her  bcttera  now 
come  to  lend  a  charm  to  our  Christmas  fireside ;  we  may 
walk  with  Pilgrim  along  the  slopes  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tians,  or  penetrate  where  Milton  leads  the  way  to  **  the 
shadiest  covert"  of  the  primeval  Paradise,  Dante  shows 
us  his  awful  phantasmagoria  and  Shakspere  again  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  to  our  view.  Who  will  not  say 
that  such  a  change  is  a  happy  one. 

The  city  reader  in  aeareh  of  gifts  for  Christroafl  will  find 
all  the  books  mentioned  above,  at  the  store  of  Morris  & 
Brother,  and  he  could  not  spend  an  hour  mora  agreeably 
than  in  looking  over  them. 


Berahoer  :  Two  Hundred  of  kis  Lyrical  Poems^  Done 
into  English  Verse,  By  William  Youno.  New-York: 
George  P.  Putnam.    1850. 

Berenger !  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  sound  that  name  of 
Beraoger.  It  is  a  spell  which  evokes  images  of  all  gay 
things.  At  ito  utterance  there  rise  before  us,  in  brilliant 
succession,  Lisette,  and  the  companions  of  the  table,  the 
flower-girls  with  their  bouquets,  and  the  old  grcnodiera  in 
their  uniforms,  then  Lisette  again  in  her  holiday  attire, 
fuUowed  by  the  chorus-chanting  villagers,  and  then  tlie 
fiddler,  and  the  little  man  in  grey^  and  siill  again  Lisette-^ 
all  like  bubbles  in  the  flask  of  champagne  which  was  the 
volatile  Frenchman's  constant  resource. 

But  the  name  of  Beranger  calls  up  other  and  gnrer  re- 
miniscences. It  is  suggestive  of  the  fall  of  thrones  and 
the  changes  of  governments.  We  think  of  the  tottering 
house  of  Bourbon  and  the  unsparing  ridicule  with  which 
the  sans-cuJvUes  song-writer  covered  it.  We  see  the  little 
corporal,  in  his  redingote  grise^  as  he  moves  among  the 
adulations  of  the  French  populace  on  a  fete-day.  For  if 
there  is  a  world  of  mirth  in  the  lively  refrains  of  this  ma- 
ker of  ballads,  there  wa.<<  dangerous  matter  for  revolu- 
tionary throats  to  sing,  in  those  stirring  final  verses  of  the 
chansons  dupeupfe, 

Beranger*s  success  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
old  saw  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  attributed  tohalf  the  wise 
men  before  and  since  his  day,  as  to  the  diflbrence  in  favor 
of  the  song-writer  over  the  law-maker  of  a  kingdom. 
Everywhere  in  the  French  capital  and  throughout  the 
French  nation,  the  words  of  his  songs  were  caught  up  by 
the  people,  aud  it  was  in  vain  that  the  satirized  rulers  at- 
tempted to  curb  the  popular  will  under  such  inspirations* 
They  imprisoned  the  poet,  but  from  the  cell  of  his  con- 
finement there  came  forth  the  strain  wliich,  in  a  week*8 
time,  was  to  be  upon  the  tongues  of  all  classes  of  the  Pa- 
risian multitude,  the  working-man  and  the  student,  the 
grisotte  and  the  man  of  science.  "The  People,"  said  ho, 
"  that  is  my  uiu.sc,"  and  upon  this  motto  he  wrote.    We 
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may  dierefore  look  to  hiK  ballads  for  the  most  faithful  re- 
llection  of  the  French  character.  There  are  bad  traits, 
indeed,  which  Beranger  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  bring  oat.  But  all  the  better  parts  are  fully  displayed. 
Th^  hoc  courage,  their  patsion  for  la  gloire^  their  lively, 
eheeriul  temperament,  their  generous  feelings,  their  elas- 
ticity under  depressing  circumsttinces,  all  are  sketched 
with  a  master's  hand.  The  Frenchman  of  Bcranger  is  a 
man  of  acute  sympathies  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
detesting  his  king  and  his  priest,  fond  of  his  mistress  and 
his  bottle  of  wine,  with  a  heart  to  heal  thd  suiTerings  of 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  swear 
that  **  the  greatest  man,  that  ever  lived  since  the  world 
began,"  in  whom  all  the  qualities  to  inspire  admiration 
were  most  perfectly  conjoined,  was  to  be  found  beneatli 
the  cocked-hat  of  Napoleon. 

It  was,  in  a  great  degree,  by  this  poetic  apotheosis  of 
the  Emperor,  recalling  to  the  people  the  glories  of  his 
splendid  domination  and  exciting  that  subtle,  electric  feel- 
ing of  idolatrous  remembrance  of  his  person,  that  pervaded 
the  breasts  of  all  Frenchmen,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Py- 
renees, that  Beranger  triumphed  over  the  Bourbons  at  last. 
In  the  prison  of  La  Force,  after  the  Restoration,  he  was 
not  without  the  promptings  of  his  muse,  and,  afterwards 
when  the  public  mind  was  preparing  for  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Charles  X.,  the 
politicians  of  those  unquiet  times  found  their  surest  and 
most  effective  weapon  in  the  lyre  of  the  chansoMuier.  If 
Anacreon  had  not  wreathed  the  bowl  with  gayer  flowers 
than  he,  AIckus  himself  had  not  struck  the  live  chords 
with  a  bolder  hand. 

To  translate  the  songs  of  Beranger  into  English  verse, 
we  have  always  thought — from  some  occasional  attempts 
nt  rendering  the  easiest  of  them  ourselves — one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  literary  undertakings.  The  delicate  aro- 
ma passes  off  in  the  process  of  distil lation.  We  may  pro- 
duce a  version  sufficiently  faithful  in  a  literal  sense,  but 
the  stanza  will  differ  as  much  from  Bcningcr's,  as  the  stiff 
and  formal  Englishman  from  the  convivial  bachelor  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Uarpe,  making  lave  in  the  sixth  story,  and  sing- 
ing out,  "  Oh,  sweet  is  a  garret  at  gay  iweuty-ouc."  The 
fiict  is,  that  Berojiger  is  not  himself,  away  from  the  easy 
life  of  Paris,  the  frolics  of  the  vine-dressers  and  tlic 
merry-makings  of  Passy.  And  to  convey  fully  to  the 
English  reader,  the  spirit  of  his  songs,  out  of  their  native 
atmosphere,  we  conceive  to  be  impusriiolc.  Tlio  truuslu- 
tioos  in  the  volume  before  us  arc  very  unequal  in  merit ; 
■ome  very  good,  others  so-soisb,  others  a;;aiu  very  bad. 
Mr.  Young,  although  a  gentleman  of  good  taste  and  an 
easy  knack  of  rhyming,  was  not  the  man,  we  think,  to 
succeed  in  such  an  effort,  as  he  seems  to  be  conscious 
himself,  from  a  passage  in  his  Preface,  where  he  dij^uvows 
any  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  the  poet.  We  find  no 
fault  with  Mr.  Young  for  being  "6tron<^ly  and  steadily  at- 
tached to  the  monarchical  institiitiuns  uf  his  native  land,'* 
but  it  must  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  his  discernmeut, 
that  the  translation  of  Bcrangcr*s  songs  was  a  thing  to  be 
done  eon  amore.  To  instance  a  cai<e  in  point,  how  w  ould 
a  Calviuistic  German  be  likely  to  render  the  song;< 
of  Tom  Moore  into  the  language  of  Valer-land  ?  If 
we  have  been  disappointed,  therefore,  on  the  whole 
with  Mr*  Young's  volume,  it  is  probably  becuudc  we 
have  been  lc<I  from  his  reputation  to  expect  too  much, 
and  did  not  refiect  that  ho  was  the  editor  of  the  Albion. 
Still,  let  any  man,  who  is  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  his 
labors,  try  the  thing  himself,  and  be  will  find  it  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  matter  to  make  a  better  book  than  Mr.  Young's. 
In  the  smaller  satirical  songs,  such  as  Le  Hoi  tTYveloi^ 
1^  Petit  Homme  Grity  his  success  has  been  remarkable 
and  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  translations  in  a  hi^thcr  field) 
we  give  his  rendering  of  that  beautiful  and  well-kuowu 
poem  of  Lea  Souvenirs  du  leuplc — 


7%e  Peofle^a  Reminiscences, 

Oh,  many  a  day  the  straw-thatched  cot 

Shall  echo  with  his  glory ! 
The  humblest  shed  these  fifty  years 

Shall  know  no  other  story. 
There  shall  the  idle  villagers 

To  some  old  dame  resort, 
And  beg  her  with  those  good  old  tales 

To  make  their  evenings  short. 
"  What,  though  they  say  he  did  us  hamiy 

Our  love  this  cannot  dim ; 
Come,  Granny,  talk  of  him  to  as ; 

Come,  Granny,  talk  of  him." 

•*  Well,  children,  with  a  train  of  kings. 

Once  did  he  pass  this  spot ; 
'Twas  long  ago  ;  I  had,  just  then, 

Began  to  boil  the  pot. 
On  foot  he  climbed  the  hill,wbere<m 

I  watched  him  on  his  way ; 
He  wore  a  small  three«coraered  hat ; 

His  over<coat  was  gray. 
I  trembled,  near  him,  till  he  said, 

•  Good  day,  my  dear.' — 'tis  true !" 

"  Oh,  Granny,  Granny,  did  he  speak  f 
What,  Granny!  speak  to  you  !" 

**  Next  year  as  I,  poor  soul,  by  chanrey 

Through  Paris  strolled  one  day, 
I  saw  him  go  to  Notre  Dame, 

With  all  his  court  so  gay. 
The  crowd  were  channed  with  such  a  show; 

Their  hearts  were  filled  with  pride  ; 
*  What  splendid  weather  for  the  fete ! 

Heaven  favors  him !'  they  cried. 
Softly  he  smiled,  for  God  had  given 

To  his  fond  arms  a  boy." 
''Oh,  how  much  joy  you  must  have  felt! 

O  Granny,  how  much  joy!" 

**  But  when  at  length  our  poor  Champagne 

To  stnmgers  fell  a  prey, 
He  seemed  alone  to  hold  his  ground. 

And  stand  in  danger's  way. 
One  night,  as  now,  I  heard  a  knock; 

And  soon  the  door  unbarred, 
When,  oh,  God!  'twas  he,  himnelf^ 

With  but  a  scanty  guard. 
'  Alas,  these  wars !  these  wars!'  he  cried, 

While  seated  in  this  chair/* 
"  What :  Granny,  Granny,  there  he  sat? 

What !  Granny,  he  sat  there  7'* 

"  'I'm  hungry,'  said  he  :  quick  I  served 
Thin  wine  and  hard  brown  bread  ; 

He  dried  bis  clothes,  and  by  the  fire 
In  sleep  reclined  his  head. 

Waking,  he  saw  my  tears,  and  cried, 

*  Cheer  up,  good  dame  ;  1  go 
'Neath  Paris'  walls  to  strike  fi>r  France 

One  last  avenging  blow.' 
He  went ;  and  on  the  glass  he  used 

Such  value  I  have  set. 
That  I  have  kept  it."    "  What!  till  nowt 

You  have  it.  Granny,  yet?" 

*'  Here  'tis,  but  'twos  the  hero's  fate 
To  ruin  to  be  led; 
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He,  whom  a  Pope  had  crowned, alas! 

In  a  lone  isle  lies  dead. 
Long  time  they  deemed  it  false,  and  said, 

*Soon  shall  he  re-appear; 
O'er  ocean  comes  he,  and  the  foe 

Shall  find  his  master  here.* 
Ah,  what  a  bitter  pang  I  felt, 

When  we  our  error  knew." 
**  Poor  Granny !  God  will  kindly  look, 

Will  kindly  look  on  you." 

We  phould  like,  also,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Young,  to  copy 
his  eficctive  version  of  Lr  Violon  BrUe^  a  composition* 
perhaps,  the  most  touching  of  its  class  in  any  language. 
It  has  lost  much  in  the  translation,  but  is  nevertheless  full 
of  I>eauty  and  pathos.  But  we  have  no  room  for  it.  The 
reader  will  find  the  volume  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Nash  6l 
W'oodhouse. 


tion  as  to  shock  all  human  credence,  our  views  have  ouly 
undergone  the  modification  that  we  have  suggested  above. 
But  what  Ba^a  M.  de  Lamartiiie  in  his  own  defence? 
Why,  by  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance  he  seeks  to 
show  that  while  it  may  be  indelicate  to  make  certain  rev- 
elations to  one  person,  there  is  no  immodesty  in  making 
them  to  the  whole  world.'^  Read.  "  A  friend,"  says  he, 
"  is  some  one,  but  the  public  is  no  one — a  friend  has  a 
face,  the  public  has  not — a  friend  is  a  being  before  us,  the 
public  is  invisible,  the  creature  of  our  thought — a  friend 
has  a  name  and  the  public  is  anonymous — a  friend  is  our 
confidant  and  the  public  is  a  fiction — I  blush  before  one, 
because  he  is  human  ;  I  do  not  before  the  other,  because 
it  is  ideal — when  I  speak  and  write  to  the  public,  I  feel 
myself  as  free  from  all  human  susceptibilities,  as  if  I  spoke 
and  wrote  in  the  presence  of  God,  or  in  the  desert."  We 
have  run  through  the  whole  of  M.  dc  Lamartinc's  antithe^ 
ses  because  we  wish  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  his 
plea.  And  what  is  it  7  Simply  tliis,  to  express  it  in  other 
words,  that  a  man  may  place  in  the  hands  of  fifty  thou- 
sand friends  for  their  perusal  a  record  of  his  innermost 
life,  which  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  read  to  only 
one— that  a  young  girl  may  dance  at  the  Bal  Mahiile  a 
polka  that  would  be  exceedingly  immodest  before  a  single 
person  in  her  own  apartment  au  tixieme — or  to  push  the 
argument  farther,  that  a  givnin  would  deservedly  suflPer 
the  penalty  oT  the  law  tor  picking  a  pocket,  but  should 
be  entitled  to  hisacqnittal  if  he  could  but  establish  that  ho 
had  picked  fifty  pockeU  before.  One  murder  makes  a 
villain,  millions  a  hero.  An  ofience,  often  repeated  and 
intensified,  becomes  no  oflfence  at  all.  Really,  Monsieur 
de  Lamartine  must  pardon  us,  but  his  logic,  we  submit,  is 
as  bad  as  his  sentiment. 

But  our  author  shelters  himself  behind  authority. 
"  Thus  thought  Saint  Angustine,  Plato,  Socrates,  Cicero, 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Montaigne,  Alficri,  Chateau- 
briand, and  all  the  great  men  who  have  confided  to  the 
world  the  palpitations  of  their  own  hearts."  Thus  thinks 
Alphonso  de  Lamartine,  a  greater  t])an  all  these,  and 
therefore  let  the  world  assent.    Ainsi  soil  il. 

We  have  no  room  to  given  even  an  outline  of  the  story 
of  either  of  the  two  publications  before  us.  The  "  Addi- 
tional Memoirs"  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  song.  It  is 
an  account  of  a  very  lovely  and  remarkable  woman  who 
fell  a  victim  to  a  hopeless  and  consuming  passion  for  M. 
de  Lamartine.  A  single  passage  will  show  tlie  unhappy 
state  of  aflairs  between  them — 

'*!  was,  however,  beyond  love:  her  glance  had  absorbed 
my  will,  and  I  entered  nindly  into  thin  atmosphtTc  of 
light,  languor,  fire,  tears,  melancholy,  and  splendor,  which 
hung  around  this  eiiclmutress  of  twenty  ycur:*  of  uj^c.  I 
would  have  followed  her  blindly,  as  the  leaf  follows  tho 
wiud,  a  friend,  a  saviour,  a  flatterer,  a  martyr,  a  voluntary 
victim  (oh  Alphonse  !).  I  would  have  done  an>  thing  ;iho 
asked  except  become  her  lover. 

"  Thi$  the  wished  and  asked  me  to  be  /" 

Poor  girl!  Ui>]ucky  Lamartine,  to  hnvc  been  thus 
brought  into  the  world  to  excite  hopes  that  are  only  to  bo 


Genet  iete:  or  The  History  of  a  Servant  Girl.  TranS' 
latedfrom  the  French  of  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  By 
A.  K.  Scoble.  Now  York  :  Harper  d&  Brothers.  82 
Clifi' Street. 

Additiokal  Memoirs  or  my  Youth.  By  A.  De  La- 
martine, author  of— any  quantities  of  Memoirs,  Histo- 
ries, Confessions,  etc.    Same  publishers. 

]^ee  iterum  Crispinus  !  Monsieur  De  Lamartine  again, 
by  all  that*s  pretty.  Really,  our  grandchildren  in  looking 
back  upou  the  voluminous  youthful  experiences,— far  more 
plenlii'ul  than  '*  the  last  words  of  Jeremy  Bentham,"— of 
this  fertile  man,  will  conclude  that  by  some  strange  freak 
of  nature  he  flourished  in  eternal  youth ;  for  he  has  writ- 
ten enough  to  have  covered  the  early  manhood  of  a^dozen 
Alphouses,  and  still  the  memoirs  come. 

VVe  were  a  good  deal  shocked  when  tho  first  of  tliese 
revelations  came  out — Raphael — at  the  idea  of  the  most 
sacred  fetli.igs  of  a  poet's  virgin  heart  being  laid  open  to 
the  world,  at  so  much  a  page  iu  the  feuiUeton^  and  we 
were  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  graceless  picture  that 
our  hero  drew  of  himself  at  twenty ;  but  we  understand 
these  things  much  better  now.  Monsieur  De  Lamartine's 
confessions  are  pure  fictions.  The  Graziellas  and  Gene- 
vidvcs  that  lell  so  dei*pcrutely  iu  love  with  him  at  first 
sight,  are  ideal  beings,  pouring  out  imaginary  sorrows  on 
hypothetical  moonlight  nights.  Monsieur  dc  Lamartine 
find  that  such  stuflf  sells  well,  he  has  un  inventive  geuiuK, 
and  he  will  continue  to  supply  his  addilioiial  memoirs,  to 
the  end  of  his  mortal  chapter,  if  he  can  but  turn  them  into 
francs. 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  the  works  before  us — the  Addi- 
tional Memoirs — Monsieur  de  Lamartine  alludes  to  the  ex- 
ception taken  by  some  readers  to  the  publication  of  bis 
former  Confvlencet,  and  proceeds  to  defend  it,  through  a 
letter  addressed  to  **  My  Dear  Girardin."  "  The  stern  and 
rude  critics,"  says  he, " — men  who  will  not  yield  until 

we  weep— who  find  in  our  ink  the  materiel  of  the  bitter- 1  blighted !     Without  doubt,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
ness  of  their  sarcasm,  never  forgave  the  open  hearteduess  !  in  a  man  to  be  so  fascinating  as  to  inspire  every  pretty 


of  a  soul  of  twenty  years — they  have,  or  have  pretended 
to  believe,  that  I  sought  ouly  to  find  miserable  celebrity 
in  the  ashes  of  my  own  heart ;  they  have  said  that,  by  an 
anticipation  of  vanity,  I  wished  to  enjoy,  and  while  I  was 
living,  gather  the  sad  flowers  which  would  grow  above 
my  own  tomb."  VVe  must  say,  in  spite  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's special  pleading  to  "  ray  dear  Girardin,"  of  which 
more  anon,  that  as  long  as  we  believed  the  Confidences 
to  be  true,  we  were  very  much  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  "stem  and  rude  critics"  aforesaid,  but  now  that  he  has 
produced  such  voluminous  records  of  youthful  indiscre- 


woman  that  falls  in  his  way,  with  the  tender  feeling.  But 
surely  it  is  no  fault.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Dean  Swift. 
It  has  been,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the  lot  of  M. 
de  Lamartine.  Just  as  certainly  as  a  young  and  impres- 
sible girl  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  attractions,  during 
that  almost  interminable  youth  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
just  so  certainly  did  she  become  a  pitiable  and  melancholy 
instance  of  the  blind  fatuity  of  her  sex.  To  narrate  how 
she  pined  in  this  interesting  state,  to  show  how  sho 
"  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  to  parade  before  tho 
world  her  manifestations  of  regard — such  has  been  tho 
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Notices  of  New  Works. 
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may  therefore  look  to  hw  ballads  for  the  most  faithful  re- 

llection  of  (he  French  character.    There  are  bad  traifo, 

indeed,  which  Berapger  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble 

to  bring  out.    But  all  the  better  parts  are  fully  displaye** 

Tb^r  hot  courage,  their  paasion  for  la  gloire^  ihni'*  * 

cheerful  temperament,  their  generous  feelir 

tkity  under  depressing  circumstances,  a^ 

with  a  master's  hand.    The  Frenchmap 

man  of  acute  sympathies  and  keen  sep  .   y.^.^. 

detesting  his  king  and  his  priest,  for 

his  bottle  of  wine,  with  a  heart  tr 

the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  r 

that  "  the  greatest  man,  that 

began,**  in  whom  all  the 


were  most  perfectly  cop 
the  cocked-hat  of  Nap< 

It  was,  in  a  great  r* 
the  Emperor,  recr 
splendid  domins 
iogofidolatro* 
the  breasts'-    , 
reneesftb* 
In  ther 
not  w' 


y  i?/' England 

;,  flh?  api)earance 

•  ^-'J »/rhtn  the  recol- 

''/;.•*"  as  if  some  one 

,„./iorrible  malady  that 

'     ■  .^./  for  a  very  long  period . 

. .    "  "f^^irao  lijat  so  large  a  num- 

.       '|,)!^</j(iiiring  the  panrs  of  this 

..        ',;/;,/■{  to  (li'^enchant themselves, 

,.      ;;  ,/.f  V  moi  daily,  really  concealed 

-  "'i^ii/i'/iariccj!,  the  horrible  agony  in- 

i  Vt-'wcHTs.    It  was  a  revelation  to 

^ffrw'ss  by  some  regarded  as  a  mad- 


th* 
P 
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^  \'-'  ,  a  mere  contriver  of  Sctitious  horrors. 
fj"'  *,  '•'■"'^■ji^iu  the  record  he  put  forth,  but  such  as 
'.'y:'f'""' hetn  ''»  too  dreadful  corroboration.  As  a 
*^'""" ,„,'cv  occupies,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  high 
'*"  .ilh  Literature.    The  Confessions,  we  are  dis- 


^vf 


«/•"-" 


^pk  "    L^j/i,  are,  by  no  means,  the  best  of  his  writings, 
yi.'*"' ".'^  ,j  ilteir  reputation  more  by  virtue  of  the  singu- 
*'"' ^"ilnrtlias  topic  of  which  they  treated,  than  of  any 
1*^  'r'y  iij<?rit  oftt  metaphysical  or  a  literary  nature.    But 
f^^" ,^.rtaitih'  contain  many  wonderful  passages — ^pas- 
!'.5  to  curdle  the  blood  and  raiae  the  hair  on  end,  like  a 
^,iia  '0  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^  weird  compositions  of  Beethoven, 
I'i/,„.r  the  iniud  with  couflicling  and  unimaginable  terrors, 
-jjilyet  prcfervini;  a  conliniious  harmony  iu  their  flow  and 
^roJulion.   The  i>iis]jiria,  published  in  Blackwood,  of  late 
vcara,  arc,  we  believe,  now  first  collected  into  a  volume. 
They  are  unequal  to  the  Confessions,  but  sufficiently  like 
10  be  readily  remarked  as  the  production  of  the  same  pen. 
The  book  is  neaily  printed,  ond  is  uniform  with  tljc  favo- 
rite publications  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 
Jt  may  be  found  at  the  book-store  of  Morris  and  Brother. 


A  Gkxf-ral  View  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Critical  and  His- 
torical. With  an  Introduction  by  D.  Huntington^  N. 
A.,  A.  M.  New- York,  rublislied  by  G.  P.  Putuam, 
Broadway.     1851. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the 
artist  of  that  name,  some  of  whose  collected  pictures  were 
exhibited  las^l  spring  in  a  room  of  the  Art-Union  building 
in  New  York  City.  Wo  had  the  pleasure  of  loitering 
away  a  morning  iu  lookinir  ot  ihcm,  and  wc  are  only  sur- 
prised at  the  versatile  talent  by  which  so  fine  a  painter 
could  have  written  so  clever  a  book.  Under  the  various 
heads  of  Pain(iiii>;  Sculpture^  Architecture  and  Mi/sic^ 
Mr.  Huntington  gives  ua  an  excellent  summary  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Arts,  written  in  an  exceedingly  agree- 
able style,  and  enlivened  with  some  delightful  anecdotes 
of  artifts.  Tlic  hook  is  beautifully  printed  in  Putnam's 
best  manner.  It  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Nash  6l 
Woodhouse. 

The  Serials. 

Among  the  serial  publications  of  the  month,  we  notice, 
as  worthy  of  very  cj^j). ciul  commt ndallon,  The  Pictorial \\ic  favor 


>.<9  M  filed  with  wood-cats  in  no  vmr 
.^li  and  execution,  to  those  of  the  first  nimk- 
'  '  :«erica,  wUi)e  the  letter-press  is  highly  eater- 
it  is  printed  in  the  usual  clear  text  of  the  Har- 
^    From  Phillipt,  8amp9on  Sf   Co^  of  Boston,  we 
jjie  received  the  27th  number  of  their  choice  illustrated 
,' edition  of  Shakspeare,  containing  the  plav  of  Truila5  and 
/Cn^ssida,  with  a  steel  engraving  of  the  heroine.    We  have 
'^Iso  often  commended  tills  edition  to  public  favor,  that  ne 
need  not  repeat  our  high  opinion  of  iL     ^'o.  20,  just  re- 
ceived, completes  the   1st  volume  of  the  Diciiomary  wf 
MechaHtcSy    Engine- Work   and   Engineerings   now    in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Appletons.     TbLs  expensive 
work  is  designed  chiefly  for  scieutific  men  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  mechanism,  and  should  be  grneroa«>Iy 
patronized  by  them.     The  Ilivttratcd  Dmncsiie  BiJUe 
from  the  press  of  Samuel  Hucsion,  New  Y'ork,  has  reach- 
ed its  9th  number.    It  is  well  worthy  of  an  extended  ^ale. 
All  those  works  arc  issued  at  25  ceuts  a  number,  and  maj 
be  obtained  of  Morris  &  Brother. 

We  have  received  the  Shakspeare  from  G.  M.  West  &^ 
Brother. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  among  other  pubiicaiioas  of 
the  month,  have  issued  Alton  Loeke^  a  Chartist  nov<el, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  a  greater  sensation  in  the 
world  of  letters,  than  any  thing  since  Jane  Eyre.  The 
tone  and  tendency  of  the  work  we  do  not  altogether  ad- 
mire, but  it  contains  yery  many  passages  of  power^l  in- 
terest. A  short  extract  on  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  will 
be  seen  on  a  preceding  page  of  this  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger. The  book  has  been  so  largely  reviewed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  papers  and  magazines,  Tory  and 
Radical,  that  further  comment  from  us  is  nnnece^isary. 
The  same  publishers  have  issued  No.  2,  the  concladiag 
portion  of  the  **  Green  Hand.**  a  work  of  fiction  that  has 
been  in  course  ofpnblication,  for  some  time  past,  in  Black- 
wood. It  possesses  great  merit.  Another  work  from  the 
same  house  is  a  treatise  on  Popular  Education^  By  Ira 
Mayhcw,  Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  €^rideorc 
of  an  increasing  attention  to  this  vitally  importikni  snb^t, 
and  we  look  for  good  results  from  such  workj«  as  Mr. 
Mayhew's. 

Baker  &.  Scribner^s  issues  for  the  month  are  nna- 
sually  valuable.  The  Father  t  of  the  Desert,  from  lite  pen 
of  that  elegant  scholar.  Dr.  Henry  RulTiier,  i^  a  hL^ioricai 
essay  on  the  rise  of  monkdom,  very  plea^^antly  writt^a, 
and  containing  some  curious  legends  of  the  primitive  fiit- 
ihers.  It  will  afford  great  entertainment  to  all  such  as 
arc  fond  of  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  human  iciibles.  MU- 
ton*$  Paradise  Lost  wiili  notes  by  Prof.  Boyd,  we  have 
before  referred  to,  in  its  illustrated  form.  The  volume 
now  on  our  table  is  the  same  as  regards  typog^raphy,  tat 
being  without  the  plates,  is  much  cheaper,  and  th«.'rcfore 
within  the  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  reudcr<w  The 
2nd  volume  of  Mrs.  George's  QtJEE.'vsof  Spaix,  embracer 
the  Reign  of  Isabel  the  Catholic,  memorable  in  the  pa^es 
of  the  historians  of  Europe,  and  of  Prescott  and  Irviu?, 
as  the  patroness  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  suf&cicmt  test  oi 
the  merit  of  this  work,  that  it  has  been  thought  bj  Mise 
Pardee  worthy  of  being  re-published  in  England.  It  was 
brought  out  by  Bentley  under  her  editorial  aaspices.  We 
owe  much  to  Messrs.  Baker  and  Scribner,  also,  for  anotha 
work  of  Revolutionary  interest  fsom  Mrs.  Ellet,  Domettie 
History  of  the  American  Rccoluiion.  This  is  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  the  previous  kindred  books  oi  this  anihoress 
which  received  so  large  and  well-deserved  a  share  of  pub- 
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Field  Book  of  the  RiColu/ioit.     By  Benson  J.  Lossing. '     Messrs.  Morris  dt  Brother  have  these  volume;?  for  sate- 
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LITERARY    WORLD    FOR    1850. 

On  the  First    Saturday  of  Janvary    was   commenced  the   Sixth    Volume  of 

THE    LITERARY    WORLD, 

A  Jouriial  of  Literature,  Science^  and  Art, 

A  corapreliciiBivc  Belles  Leltrcs  Newspaper  for  every  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  work; 


one  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  productionn  of  the 
times;  including  weekly  oripnal  comments  upon  and 
tibntracts  of  New  Bofiks,  articles  upon  topics  of  the  day, 
&.C.,  under  the  {bllowiug  general  arrangement : 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS 
ef  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  &e. 

REPORTS  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies  (with  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  of  interest),  as  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  &.C.,  together  with  a  mass  of  iulelli- 
geuee  from  the  reports  of  the  Eurupeuu  Societies  m  For- 
eign Joarualfi. 

REVIEWS, 
with  f\x\\  characteristic  extractf  of  important  new  works, 
American  and  Foreign. 

PASSAGES  IN  ADVANCE 
of  the  new  Copyright  and  other  publications  of  the  day, 
of  8j>ecial  interest. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY 
at  home  and  abroad. 

ESSAYS,  POEMS,  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Occasional  Articles  from  the  best  Foreign  Journals. 
Literary  Intelligence^  Gossip,  6&c.    A  great  variety  of 
Miscellany. 

In  the  sew  volume  of  the  Literary  World  is  continued 
Cbe  series  of  papers  of  Parisian  Criticism — the  Gleanings 
of  Continental  Travel— <the  Drafts  at  Sight  on  Texas— 
the  Manhattaner  in  New  Orlean^-tfae  Papers  on  the  Li- 
braries at  Europe  and  America— ^he  Anecdotes  and  Rem- 
iniscences of  Albert  Gallatin,  Hon.  E.G.  Squier's  Anti- 
quarian Researchee  in  Central  America. 

The  Literary  World  is  published  weekly,  printed  in  the 
i}eat  manner  and  form*  of  the  size  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
pages,  4to.,  making  two  volumes  annually  for  the  Libra- 
ry of  between  500  or  600  page*  each,  at  the  price  of  Thske 
Dollars  per  annum^  payable  in  advance. 

*«*  Agents  supplied  with  the  work  on  most  liberal 
terms. 

^p*  All  Subscriptions,  Communications,  Books  for  lle- 
▼iew,  Advertisements,  dec'.,  to  be  addressed  to 

E.  A.  &  G.  L.  DUYCKINCK, 
Editor §wU  Proprtetort  ^the  Literary  World. 
157  Broadway,  New  York. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 
{From,  the  CkriUian  Examiner  for  March,  l85a] 

**  Wo  have  read  or  looked  thoroughly  over  every  num- 
der  of  the  Literary  World  since  its  publication  commen- 
ced,  and  we  have  learned  to  sat  a  hi^h  value  upon  it.  It 
gives  evidence  of  tasking  many  well-fumiehedand  diligent 
minds.  A  higii  moral  and  religious  standard  is  recognised 
in  it.  Its  criticisms  are  just,  and  tree  from  personal  or 
party  favoritism.  It  is  a  complete  index  of  the  progres- 
sive literature  of  our  country.  We  can  scarce  conceive 
of  a  more  welcome  visitor  which  a  man  in  city  or  country, 
lay  or  clerical,  who  loves  polite  letters,  could  invite,  week 
by  week,  into  bis  house,  than  the  Literary  World." 
[From  the  Christian  Inquirer,  Feb,  23d,  1850.] 

Nobody,  in  any  part  of  our  broad  land,  who  takes  the 
Literary  World,  need  be  a  fortnight  behind  the  booksellera 


nor  need  any  one.  with  the  critical  guidance  afforded  by 
this  journal  ever  send  tor  a  poor  book,  or  fail  to  know 
something  about  a  good  one,  *  *  The  critical  notices 
in  the  Literary  World  seeni  to  us  to  be  characterized  by 
Mbility,  taste,  and  candor.  A  spirit  of  reverence,  and  a 
high  morul  tune,  have  distinguished  the  paper  smce  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editors.  *  *  We 
have  noticed,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  cordial  praise 
befltowed  upon  the  religious  and  literary  products  of  the 
most  opposite  sects.  Nor  does  .*hia  paper  preserve  a 
catholic  temper  only  by  using  a  mealy-mouthed  iudis- 
criniinatcnces  of  judgment.  It  knows  how  to  be  severe, 
and  ppores  not  popular  favorites  who  are  not  the  favorites 
of  the  Muses,  whose  likes  and  dislikes  it  is  pleilged  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  to  report.  Take  it  altogether  it  is 
just  such  a  weekly  paper  as  no  general  student  or  man  of 
taste  can  afford  to  be  without.  It  does  credit  to  the  coun- 
try, and  every  man  who  takes  it,  compliments  his  own 
taste. 

[From  the  National  Intelligencer.} 
The  object  of  the  publishers  is  a  good  one,  and  they  aro 
undoubtedly  prosecuting  it  with  determined  energy.  It 
commends  itself  to  those  who,  in  conversation,  would  es- 
cape tlie  vexation  of  finding  tiiemselves  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  the  new  publications  of  the  day,  as  a  means 
for  keeping  tiiemselves  •'  posted  up  ;"  to  those  to  whom 
the  cares  of  business  spare  little  or  no  time  for  regular 
or  systematic  reading,  it  offers  the  advantage  of  its  brief 
criticisms  and  abstracts  ;  and  to  all,  its  pages  afford  a  re- 
ference for  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  best  works 
from  among  the  multitudes  being  published  daily.  We 
wish  the  Messrs.  Duyckinck  all  manner  of  success. 

[From  the  Washington  Union,} 
This  journal  stands  at  this  time  conspicuous  as  a  re- 
cord and  critic  of  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  is,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  complete  periodical  of 
the  kind  we  have  yet  had  :  and  we  doubt  whether  any 
man,  claiming  to  possess  a  well-chosen  library  and  culti- 
vated taste,  ill Uy  sustains  his  title  if  be  is  not  a  fiuthfiil 
reader  and  supporter  of  the  **  World." 

[From  the  Providence  Journal  Sept,  Uth  1849.] 
The  Literary  World  has  passed  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  existence,  and  has  been  steadily  gaining  in 
publi^  favor.    Its  present  editors  and  proprietors,  the 
Messrs.  Duyckinck,  are  well  known  in  the  literary  circles 
of  New  York,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  men 
are  more  competent  to  fill  the  place  they  occupy. 
[From  the  Gloucester  Telegraph,} 
If  yon  care  to  keep  continually  informed  of  what  ia 
going  on  in  the  great  world  of  Literature,  Art,  Music,  and 
the  Drama,  reserve  only  three  dollars  of  your  income  ibr 
a  subscription  to  the  Literary  Wortd. 

[From  the  London  Athenaumf  Jan,  19.] 

The  Literary  World,  a  periodical  issued  at  New  Yoik, 
which  gives  a  more  vivid,  moving  panorama  of  the  pro- 
gress of  American  Literature,  Art,  and  Science,  than  any 
three  others. 

[From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,} 
The  very  best  paper  of  the  kind  published  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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This  popular  and  favorite  m;ip;aziue  which  was  cstahlishefi  in  th*5  year  1634,  and  hns  out'. 
Jived,  wth  a  sin;;le  hoiioralde  e\cfj)tic):i,  all  its  competiiojr*,  will  euter  unon  a  new  vo/unit:'  in 
Jiuiuai  V  next.  It  has  never  heen  the  hahir  of  the  Editor  to  e?eelv  to  catch  the  public  eye  hy  nuy 
lou;;  list  of  distinjiui.'^lit'd  rontrihuiors,  paraded  osieutaiioiisly  upon  the  cover,  or  he  init.hi  ^We,  as 
auionj;  those  wlio  write  for  the  work,  ilic  names  ol  some  of  the  first  men  and  women  that  have 
adorned  the  literatiigc  of  the  coimtry.  Tlie  Mes^eji^er  rests  its  claims  to  puS)lic  favor  upon  iiie 
basi^j  of  i^oLiD  ExcKLLK>CE.     To  tlie  Smithcrn  People  it  apjieals  strongly  as 

The  only  Literary  Monthly  in  the  Southern  States. 

Tho  E<litor  is  determined  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  South  and  of  the  Country.  The  couteots 
IS  heretofore  wiil  emliraco 

Reviews,  Hislnrical  and  Bio^raphijaJ  Skeiches,  JSTovels,    Tales,  Travels,  Essays.  Poems j  Cri- 
iiques,  and  Papers  ju  the  Armij,  jVavt/  and  other  J\^ational  SuijecU, 

The  IMcjiscnger  will  aUo  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Scikntific  character,  such  as  dur- 
ing: past  years,  Iiavo  exc'ied  the  most  marked  attention,  ou  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  lii  vUc 
forthcoming  volume,  will  be  repuhlishcd 

SECLUSAVAL;  A  SEQUEL  TO  JUDITH  BENSADDI, 

the  popular  story  now  in  course  of  republication  in  the  Magazine. 
Tho  Editor  has  pleasure  in  announcing  a  continuation  of  tho 

of  his  accomplished  and  learned  European  contributor,  in  w-hich  the  reader  will  find  a  more  faith-' 
ful  reflection  of  tiie  progress  of  Art  :;nd  J!?cience  in  the  French  capital,  than  m  any  other  maga- 
zine in  this  coimtry. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  that  it 
will  end)race  copious  notes  on  current  ilteraiuro,  and  revieA>4  of  all  iiew^  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  bonestij- 
avowed. 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  October,  18o0. 


CONDITIOKTS  or  THE  SCJTKEnW  LITER AR7  MESSENGEB. 

1.  THE  MTKHAin'  MESSEiNGKR  i^  pnM.:li<^(l  in  (  inuiPiinttiii;:  payment,  is  required  (l)<;^iii♦i6  takinjr  proper 
monthly  imnilierf>.  Eat  Ii  nniubcr  coiilMirjs  wui  U-^.-^  tlian  I  evidciite  o!  the  lucr.  and  dnte  of  Jrtjjiliu;j)  lo  ivtidu  a  airnj- 
(>4  liufre  •<ii])<^r-r*)yjil  pfipej^,  ])riiit«Ml  on  pood  «\}if.  '<n(!  in  orandmn  of  the  nrind»cr  o;nl  partii-ular  uiark*«  ol  ilie  uole 
Uiolicst  manncr.nnd  oji  p.-iper  otthcnio.stltcnntiuil  quality,  j  poiit;  or  suhscrintious  nmy  be  rcnii'tcd  ilirough  ihc  Poei 

2.  Tlio  i>l  I  .^^.SEN(iIvK  i>^  niai](  (I  n-piilaily  oti  .>r  alumt  !  ]Mastcr.-j,  according  to  the  [jrestnt  laws. 


thn  lirst  day  oC  tnrry  moiitli  in  lllo  year.     'I'wolvo  nnm- 

l>or<  uiake  u  voiuiiio, — and  the  price  ol  h^ubsciipliou  if*  ;^.') 

per  voJumc,  ;;////c////f  iu  fidntuce; — nor  will  the  wtTA  be 

g<>nt  lo  any  <iij(%  indcsR  ihc  order  Tor  it  is  arromj'ani.Ml 

withtbecASH.  I    r  THE  YEAR  <'()>lMENrE8\VrJIf 

THE  JANUARY  M  M15ER.     PvO  i^lli.<CR:i'l';().\ 

REC  FIVED  FOR    LI .^S  THAN  Till:    YEAR,  f  \- 

LE^SS  THE  f.M)IVII)rAL   .SIP.SCRIRING  C  UOO. 

SES  TO  RAY  'HIE    El  LE  I'KH  E  OF   A  Yi:  \R\S  I  No.  ot  the  volume  x.s  issued  :  and  filter  At 

fcil  li^('RU*Tl(J.\,  FOR  A  EE.SlS  I'liRIOI).  ^i"-  continuance  of  a  Pubpcription  will  be  jicrmitJ 

3.     The  ri«k  of  Irnn-^niininL'^  '^nb.-r  lijjf.on.'.  hy  i.ntil  will  I  any  f?iib5cri]»tion  bf?  discontinued  wliile  oni 
be  a^^suuieu    .   the  jiKipriotor.     Ijul  evcrv  sub^criberl]uls  !  due  thereon,  unicsB  at  the  option  of  the  cdj 
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4.  If  a  i»ub8Cii|itiou  i.«  noi  directed  lo  be  dipcontinued 
before  tlie  tlrsl  nnmbcrof  a  volume  has  l-etu  publi^hed,  it 
will  be  irikcn  as  a  eonimnaiice  for  an(»li{er  year. 

.5.  Any  cue  eneio^ini  a  $*-(!  cnrrent.bill,  R.t  one  limo, 
vitb  die  namcF  of  FIVE  NEW  subficribert,  shall  Tcceiv« 
FIVE  ropies  of  the  MEr^SENGEK,  for  one  veer. 

G.  'J1ie  nnitual  obligations  of  iLc  publisher  and  sub* 
Fcribefi  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  as  Mion  as  the  Urst 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time.  ^^ 

Please  return  promptl^pC^ 


